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"  The  Romnamlmlists,"  says  Dr.  Pcr- 
tranil,  "  pretend  that  tliey  detect  in  ma^- 
tietixe«l  water  a  peculiar  Inste,  which ' 
reveals  to  them  the  presence  of  the  tna^T- 
netic  fluiil.  The  counterj)art  of  this 
niar\'ellou8  circumstance  is  to  be  found 
among  the  eonvulseil  votaries  of  St. 
Medard,  with  respect  to  the  water  of  a 
well  near  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Deacon  Paris ;  and  the  beads  of  that 
»cct  cite  H  thousand  observations  to  prove 
that  the  convukionists  recognise  that 
water,  not  onlv  by  its  taste,  but  by  other 
remarkable  efrccts,  which  they  experi- 
ence. 1  shall  mention  only  one  of  tlieact 
which  was  that  of  a  convulsionif^t,  whom 
his  brother  could  not  deceive  with  holy 
water,  substituted,  unawares,  for  the 
water  of  the  sacred  well.  H'ith  respect, 
however,  to  the  direct  experiment*  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  sonwiambulists  really  discovered  a 
peculiar  taste  in  magnetised  water,  inde- 
pendently of  all  prepossessions,  there  is 
not  one  of  all  those  which  I  have  seen 
tried,  witli  proper  precautions,  that  has 
aflbrded  positive  results ;  and  the  proofs 
which  magnetizers  bring  lorward,  an* 
far  from  being  more  conclusive  th^n 
those  which  the  convulaionists  furnish  in 
favour  of  their  well-wBAct . 
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facts  to  prove  that  magnetized  objecta 
have  prorluceil,  on  somnambuliBts,  effects 
altogether  indepemlciit  of  imagination  ; 
because  these  objects  have  been  presented 
10  them,  without  their  being  aware  of 
their  bein^  iinpregiiatcil  with   the  map;- 
netic  fluid.     What  at  first  sight  could 
ybe  imaKiiied   more  conclusive  than  the 
fact,   tlut  a  youn{;  person  was  thrown 
Kinto  A  state  of  somnambulism  by  means 
.of  a  handkerchief  niiio;net!zed  at  a  di.s- 
(tance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
kplace   where  he  dwelt?      Nevertheless, 
tliis  case  proves  iiotlunc;  ;  for  a  hand- 
kerchief   wliich    was    vol    raapnelize<l, 
placed  upon  a  patient  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, produced  the  same  effecL 

"  A   ma(j;neti7.er,   obliged   to    remove 
from  a  distance  from  a  person  whom  he 
^  is  accustomed  to  somnanibulize,  and  who 
pretends  that  he  cannot  sleep  duririf;  his 
absence,  takes  r  rinp;  from  his  finger,  and 
,  says, — '  Take  this  ring  ;  preserve  it  care- 
fully ;  and  put  it  on  your  fiiisier  at  the 
,  hour  when  I  have  been  accu^.toined   to 
inaf;netize  you.    It  will  make  you  sleep 
half  an  hour  everyday.'     The  mn-rnct- 
izer  dejiarts ;  is  absent  for  a  fortnight ; 
and,  during  all  that  time,  the  ring  pro- 
duces the  effect  tliat  was  foretold.     'This 
they  explain  by  wiyinp,   that   the   rinp 
hail  become  saturated   with  fluid  from 
the  body  of    the    mapnetizer.      About 
ten  years  ap;o,  however,  some  magnet- 
izers  were  oblij^ed  to  admit  die  absur- 
dity of  the  ideas  generally  entertained  ; 
,  and  to  allow  that  the  imaf^ination  has  a 
great  share  iti  bringing  about  the  effects 
produced.     It  was  only  necessary   for 
tliem  to  say  to  their  patients,  '  You  will 
go  and  sit  und(>r  such  a  tree ;  and  you 
•will  fall  asleep  there  for  bo  long  a  time.* 
The  patients  did  so ;  ami  the  tree,  al- 
though not  impre);;nated  with  magnetic 
fluiti,  produced  the  siunc  effect.    Again, 
they  said  to  them,  •  You  will  fall  into  a 
state  of  somnambulisni   on  tearing  this 
paper/  or  '  on  opening  this  box ;'  and 
tluit  which  they  predicted,  did  not  fail  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  A  belief  in  the  power  of  the  vvill  of 
the  magnetiser,  was  introduced  by  .M. 
de  Puy8e:;inru,  1781.  He  considere<l  it 
to  \x  the  foundation  of  animal  magnet- 
ism ;  and  di<l  not  think  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  magnetic  fluid.  In 
his  treatment  of  patients  at  Bus.ii)cy,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  will  alone,  he  gave 
them  power  to  sleep,  on  lyiug  under  a 
tree,  or  to  wake  by  embracing  it.  But 
there  is  another  fact  which  proves  still 
faofe strongly  to  what  point  he  carried  his 


belief  in  tlie  power  of  his  will.  Among 
ttie  peasants  who  flocked  to  his  house, 
often  from  a  great  ilistaTice,  there  were 
some  who  (their  imaginations  excited  by 
all  the  wonders  that  were  told  of  his 
Creatin>:Dt)  did  not  need  even  to  submit 
themselves  to  it  in  order  to  experience  its 
effecLs,  hut  fell  into  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism  the  instant  they  set  out  on  the 
roail  to  Busancy.  This  was  attributed 
by  M.  de  Puysegur  to  the  determineil 
will  he  had  to  ciu-e  all  who  resorted  to 
liiin. 

"  I  believe  iu  an  emanation  from  my- 
self," says  M.  Dclenze,  "  bcciuse  the 
miicmetic  effects  are  produced  without 
my  actually  touching  the  patient.  I  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  tliis  emanation,  i 

I   know  not  whether  it  l>e  material  or     ^M 
A'pi ritual ;  nor  do  I  know   to  what  dis-     ^| 
tance  it  extends.     But  I  know  that  it  is 
sfnt  forth  and  directed  by  my  will;  for 
when  I  cease  to  kHI,  it  ceases  to  act."'    ^H 
M.  Georgi't  is  of  the  same  opinion.     "  It    ^| 
is  ncce.ssary  tbatthe  tiropi^rsons  cnp;aged 
in  the  operation,  shotiM  direct   their  at- 
tention strongly  and  exclusively  to  the     ^^ 
production  of  the  pivenoiiicnon  in  ques-    ^^ 
ti<m.  Both  tlie  mniintUizer  and  the  may-    ^^ 
ni-tized  should  have  the  infention  to  pro- 
duce somnambulism.    Often  when  my 
thoughts  were  distracted  by  other  mat- 
ters, I  could  not  produce  any  phenome- 
non ;  and  wlien  I  thou;:ht  the  operation 
wns  completed,  the   patient  opened  his 
eyt's,  and  told  rac  he  feit  nothing." 

Multiplied  experiint'tita  have  con- 
vinceil  l)r.  i'crtrand  of  the  fallacy  of 
all  these  notions.  "  A  young  jierson 
(about  twenty  years  of  age)  had  been 
subject,  for  four  or  five  years,  to  very 
severe  headaches,  which,  though  not  very 
frequent  at  first,  saon  recurred  every 
week  ;  and,  during  the  last  few  months, 
several  times  a  week,  aiul  with  so  much 
severity  as  to  confine  her  to  bed.  At 
first  I  employed  the  means  indicated  by 
ordinary  medicine,  particularly  foot- 
baths, bleeding,  and  leeches;  but  the  ^M 
relief  they  produceti  was  hardly  appre*   ^M 


ciable.*  At  last  I  reported  to  magnetism. 

•  So  far  08  we  can  jtifliie  from  the  scanty 
particulars  of  this  case,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Bcrtnind,  the  treatment  does  not  appear  to 
be  adapted  to  the  occasion.  It  is  not  every 
ease  of  headache  (espeeiuUy  in  a  young  fe- 
male) thatis  benefitted  by  foot-baths,  bleed- 
ing, and  leeches.  The  aubwquem  history 
i-()iiiirins  this  view.  A  ciiso  whic'h  required 
ilr/'h  lion,  would  not  have  f)een  benctitted 
by  auhnat  magytrtbm. 
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Firtt  tilting. — The  patient  feU  Boundly 
■sleep  in  seven  or  eiglit  minutes;  con- 
tinued eo  for  half  an  hour,  and  could 
not  be  awakened  except  by  a  loud  voice. 
Second  *»7/in^.— Sleep  came  on  some  mi- 
nutes sooner,  and  appeared    to   be  still 
more  profound.    It  censed  spontaneously 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  former  in- 
■tance.     Third  xittinn.—  ^\ec\^  came  on 
in    three   minutes.     There   wa<!   no  ap- 
pearance of  somnambulism.     The  pain 
in  the  head  did  not  come  on  during  th? 
day,   which  surprised  the  pittient,  who 
was  not  ac-t nstoinnl  to  pins  so   lonp  a 
■pace  of  time  without  an  altiick.     Every 
I  time  that  the  patient   awoke   from    her 
profound  sdundjers,  she  complained  of  n 
violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  but  1  removed 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  by  pesturi-s.     1  cnn- 
tinued  the  treatment  for  three  weoks,  at 
which  time  tliesleep,  wliicli  had  all  alonp; 
been  diminishing  in  len.a;th  and  intensity, 
ceased  altogether.    This  insensibility  to 
I  the  action  of  ma^etism,  is  considered  by 
tncgnetizers  as  the  indication  of  a  perfect 
'  cure.      1    then  discontinued   the  treat- 
'aient;   andj  during  six   entire  months, 
the  patient  was  free  from  headache  ;  but 
it  has  «nce  returne<l,  thoupjh  less  fre- 
*'quently  and  severely.     In  this  case  8lee]> 
r  Was  produced   without  un-  exertion   of 
I  Iny  u}itl  to  tluit  efferi;  and  what  neces- 
■ity,  therefore,  is  there  to  recur  to  that 
hypothesis?  " 

Animal  magnetism,  it  seems,  took  its 
f'rise  in  the  sixteenth  centur\'.    Many  (lis 
tinguished    men   became   its  paniMns; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Para- 
celsus and  Van   Mehnont.     VVirdig  llius 
J^uaiittly  and  stronp;ly  expresses  himself. 
All  nature  is  magnetic.      The  whole 
'  World  is  supported  by  magnetism.     All 
tubluntry    >-ici$s)tu(le«    are    caused    by 
magnetism.     Life  is  preserved   by  mag- 
'netism.     The  destruction   of  all   things 
!  takes  place  by  magnetism."  Van  Helmont 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Magnrtie  Trcnt- 
ment  of  WouruU.     The  cure  of  wnunds 
,  by  persons  at  a  distance,  or  b;/  niimptUhtt, 
*jt»  is  waa  called,  was  also  much  in  vogue. 
'  It    was  sufficient  to   have  the  sword 
rhich  had  inflicted  the  wound,  or  a  hand- 
'  kerchief  dipped  in  the  blood,  to  cure  the 
|. patient  at  a  distance ;  which  was  effected 
^  by  the  application,  to  (he  sword  or  the 
handkerchief,  of  an  ointment  proper  to 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  magnetic 
fluid.     They  gave  t»  this  ointment  the 
name  of   Vngumtum  Armnrxnm.     Its 
:  great  virtue  denendetl  on  the  powder  of 
\m  human   scull,  which  they  mixed   up 
with  some  fatty  body,  in  Order  to  anoint 


.  (he   weapon    which    had    inflicted    the 

wound  ;    and  that  aufiieed   to  eflPect  a 

cure  ;  provided  it  was  applied  in  proper 

'  tim?,  that    proper   cure  was  taken,  and 

that  the  icoiiml  "•«*  prejterved  from  con- 

I  tact  with  tki>  nil'.* 

I  "This  is  nf  I  the  only  instance  in  which 
'  virtues  have  been  ascril)ed  to  an  insigni- 
ficant remedy,  which  were  really  due  to 
accessory  circumstances.  1 1  was  tliua 
that,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
admirable  remedy  was  contrived  for  pro- 
ducing diaphoresis.  It  was  sufficient  la 
make  a  composition,  into  which  entered 
the  urine  of  the  patient.  In  order,  how- 
ever, thut  the  remedy  might  succeed,  a 
precaution  was  to  be  taken,  {purely  ac- 
rexxnrfi,  but  nevertheless  indispnnnablt  \ 
It  consisted  in  placinc;  the  patient,  well 
covered  up.  in  a  warm  bed,  and  to  a«l- 
minjster,  during  the  mij;ic  operation, 
several  glasses  of  warm  drink  ! 

"  The  magnetic  influence  was  not  con- 
fine! to  the  cure  of  woundR.  It  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  talisman < 
and  enchantments;  and  in  the  belief  of 
its  efficacy  was  founded  the  art  of  in- 
juring by  the  excrements.  The  princi- 
pal means  of  communicating  at  a  dis- 
tance were  :  1 .  The  Snit  of  BInud ;  a 
composition,  into  which  entered  the 
blood  of  the  person  at  a  distance,  of 
whom  it  was  Avishcd  to  have  intelligence. 
While  the  person  remained  well,  this 
composition  retained  its  bright  red  colour; 
but  became  dull  on  the  occurrence  of 
disease  or  death.  2.  The  Lamp  of  Life ; 
which  burned  with  a  clear  and  brilliant 
flsme.  BO  long  as  the  person  who  had  ftir- 
nished  it  waa  well ;  but  which  went  out 

m 

'  Fully  to  enter  into  tlie  spirit  of  these 
mano^nvrea  we  FhnuUl  recollect,  tliat  the 
method  of  tretitinu  wounds  at  lliat  time  in 
vot'iic  w«s  by  appipng  oiU  nnd  Iwlsiuns  (o 
them,  which  reUir'ded  the  c-ure  irmteud  of 
Itroni'Hiii/;  it.  It  wa«  discovered,  however, 
tliat  the  best  way  of  treating  a  Rimple  wounH, 
»ii*  to  bring  die  divided  part<  into  a  posi. 
tioM,  unri  to  maintain  them  !^o,  without  the 
HpIiUnilion  of  any  extrancoii!i  Kubstanc« 
whatever.  This  was  nccordinply  put  in 
(irartirp  ;  anil  the  application  of  oinrrnent 
tt)  tlie  arrapon,  wa.*  merely  for  the  SHke  of 
falling  in  with  the  superatitiouF  notions 
then  prevalent.  The  "  powder  of  a  human 
iikuil,''  was  admirably  adapted  to  assist  in 
what  was  conftidercd  to  be  a  nt.tgical  pro- 
cess. Though  no  longer  nmouc  our  reme- 
dlcR,  so  late  as  the  time  of  William  and 
.Alary,  great  importance  was  attiiched  to  it. 
The  Icing  himtieU'.  in  his  list  illness,  hitd 
to  swallow  the  revultiiig  dose. 

■B.H. 
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AN  ESSAY 

OS   THB  ORIaiX    A.ND   NATURE  OP 

TUBERCULOUS 

ANn 

CANCEROUS  DISEASES. 

(Continued  from  p.  956,  No.  270,) 

liXAD  TO  TUK  UGRICAI.  SECTIOK  OP  THE 
BRITISH  ^KiOClATION,  OX  THE  93rD 
OP  AUGUST,  1H36,  8V  RICHARD  C.VR- 
UICUAEL,  M.  R.  I.  A-,  CaBRi:8P0NniNa 
MEMBER  or  TUB  RuYAL  ACADEMY  OK 
MEDICINE  OF  FRANCE,  KTC.  ETC.,  AND 
CONSULTING  fiUROEON  OF  THE  RICH- 
MOND SUKaiOAL  UOSPITAI.,  ETC.  ETC. 

"  I  shull  nol  notice  the  different  species 
of  intestiiifti  worms,  but  sbiill  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  hearers  to  the  varietv  of 
womis  with  which  the  solid  tissues  of  all 
•niiuats  are  infested.  These  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  modern  patholo- 
gUts  and  naluralistjs  in  no  slight  decree  ; 
but  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  labours 
of  Brera,  Kudolphi,  Bremser,  Laenilt'c, 
and  CruveiUiicr  for  most  interesting  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

"  The  most  simple  form  of  animal 
matter,  as  yet  acknowledged  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  independent  existence,  is  the 
hydatid.  It  is  a  vesicle  filled  with  a  fluid 
as  clear,  but  of  more  consistence  than 
water.  This  vesicle  is  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule or  cyst,  which  varies  from  the  con- 
sistence of  a  serous  membrane  to  the 
firmness  of  cartilaf^e  or  even  of  bone. 
Bremser  justly  considers  this  cyst  as  the 
product  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  para- 
site is  embedded. 

•'  Tliere  are  only  two  kind.s  of  hydatids 
discovere<i  in  man :  the  one  must  fre- 
quently found  is  termed  by  Laenm-c, 
Bccplialocystis.  because  it  is  simply  a  ve- 
ricle  nol  furnished  with  citlier  head, 
mouth,  or  suckers.  By  Rutlolphi,  Bretn- 
uer,  and  otikers  it  is  called  echinicoccus. 
The  other  furnishetl  with  a  head,  necfc, 
and  suckers,  by  which  last  it  is  thought 
to  imhibs  its  proper  nourishment,  is  a 
step  above  the  first  in  the  scide  of  animal 
life,  and  is  called  from  its  form  cysto- 
cjrcus.  It  chiefly  infests  the  lower  ani- 
mals of  die  mammalia  class,  being  com- 
paratively but  seldom  found  in  man. 
However,  instances  of  its  presence  in 
human  beings  are  detailed  by  Werner, 
Ficher,  Treutler,  Brera,  and  Kudolphi.* 
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It  was  discovered  and  described  by  Pallas 
and  Goeze.  But  the  acephalocystis  ia 
that  form  of  hydatid  which  is  to  be  met 
with  most  generidly  in  man.  In  the 
Lecons  Orales  of  M.  Dupuytren,  we  find 
a  mo.st  interesting;  artic!e  on  hydatid  tu- 
j  mours  developed  in  the  muscles  and  in 
the  viscera.  These  were  chiefly  acepha- 
locystis,  but  he  mentions  some  instances 
also  of  the  cysto-circus  species. 

"The  hydatid  mnitiplies  its  kind  by 
the  production  of  (iiminutive  hydatids 
within  its  cavity.    By  the  growth  of  these 
the  parent  hydatid  is  pressed  a;;ainst  the 
cyst.     The  cyst  increases  in  size   from 
disientioTi,  so  that  if  an  hydatid  tumour 
be  t)UiiLtured,a  multitude  oftlieae  vesicles 
will  escape.     The  hydatid,  like  any  other 
It  ving  creature,  will  of  course  die  a  natural 
death.    Those   who  have  watched   tJie 
progress  of  dissolution,  observe  tliat  the 
first  appearance  of  decline  is.  that  the 
fluid  it  contains,  from  being  limpid  be- 
comes turbid  and  op8(|ue,  and  gradually 
thickens  to  the  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  softened  cheese.     The  hydatid 
itself  or  vesicle   becomes  wrinkled  and 
contracted,  and  finally  it  becomes  trans- 
formed  into  a  calcareous  mass.  This  final 
tLTminatioii  of  the  hydatid  is  mentioned 
by  John  Hunter,  Kudolphi,  Bremser,  Cru- 
veilhier,  and  all  who  have  treated  on  the 
subject,    j',y  some  the  appearance  is  com- 
pared to  moistened  chalk  or  putty.     The 
celebratetl  lluych*  was  well  acnuainted 
with  those  transirjutations  of  the  nyilatid, 
and  makes  the  shrewd  conjecture  that 
those  tneiicerouB  and  atheromatous  tu- 
mours such  as  we  meet  every  day  on  the 
scalp,  are  nothhig  more  than  transformed 
hydatids  ;  and  Cruveilhier  was  of  a  simi- 
lar oninion,  viz.  that  encysted  tumours, 
whether  conuining  serum  or  meiicerous 
matter,  are  of  hydatid  growth  and  origin. 
"  Acephidocyste  hydatids  (ire  often  con- 
nected  together  Lke  buuchcs  of  grapes, 
the  sUlk  of  which  is  attached  to  jjart  of       I 
the  human  body,  aiid  yet  ia  this  stale  fl 
they  are  admitted  to  be  a  coUi^ction  of  ^ 
animals,  each  possessing  an  independent 
state  of  existence.     These  bunches  of 
hydatids  attached  to  something  analagoua  ^ 
to  a  placenta,  are  often  found  to  be  the  H 
component   parts   of   false   conceptions. 
They  are  termed  by  Wnssnnintci.hydro- 
inctra  hydatica.    l.remBer+  has  no  t'iouft 
ttidt   they   are  distinct  animals,  though 
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together  and  i^xed  to  the  substance 
of  the  body  ;  for  he  justly  observes  (hat 
■  great  number  of  aqratic  animals  are 
thus  attached,  of  the  individual  animality 
of  which  no  person  entertains  a  doubt. 
Are  we  to  conclude  tlwl  iiydatids  (which, 
thou|»h  known  from  the  earliest  periods. 
have  been  only  acknowledpcrl  in  modern 
times  to  be  distinct  animals)  form  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  animal  life,  and  that 
there  are  not  still  simpler  fonnsalsoin 
poasewion  of  a  iic|)arate  exwteiice? 

"  Tulwrcles,  I  have  staled  already,  have 
no  connexion  by  means  of  ve«se)s  with 
the  surrounding  tissues  in  which  they  are 
imbedrled,  as  is  apparent  from  the  pre- 
parations before  you  ;  they  are  commonly 
found  in  small  regular  circumscribed 
masses.  They  at  first,  generally  ))efore 
they  undergo  any  transmutation,  have 
the  a;)pearance  of"  semi-traTtsparent  ve- 
sicles ;  even  those  that  are  opaque,  on  a 
close  examination,  I  have  often  found  to 
be  hollow  ;  in  fact  they  are  thickene«l 
vesicles  or  cysts.  But  even  should  they 
not  present  the  vesicular  form,  but  ap- 
pear as  solid  masses  without  connexion 
of  vessels  with  th;  surrounding  parts,  I 
ilo  not  #ce  why  their  solidity  should  be 
an  obiection  to  their  possession  of  an  in- 
dependent vitality.  They  may  continue 
in  this  state  for  months,  nay  years,  with- 
out their  presence  b«in((  8us|)ected.  As 
long  8»  they  themselves  retain  hfe,  they 
do  not  occasion  any  stimulus  or  disturb- 
ance in  the  parts  in  which  they  have  their 
nitlus.  to  throw  them  of!';  but  when  they 
die,  they  act  like  extraneous  lioilies  (ns 
we  know  from  the  facta  respecting  the 
guinea-worm)  and  occasion  local  inform- 
ation and  general  disturbance  of  the 
system.  They  soften  afterwanla,  and  if 
nraulateil  in  the  lungs  may  be  expec- 
torated, and  the  expectorated  matter,  as 
was  prove<l  long  ago  bv  J*tark,  is  neither 
pus  nor  mucus,  but  is  the  dead  substAuce 
of  the  dead  and  softened  tubercle. 

"  The  ptesent  prevailing  doctrine  cin- 
cerning  tubercles,  vis-  that  they  are  life 
letw  masses  of  unhealthy  or  vitiated 
congulable  lymph,  incapable  of  becoming 
orgnnixed,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  which 
govern  animal  bodies.  No  Ulcless  mass 
can  remain  in  the  tissue  of  a  living  hoily 
without  exciting  inUamroatiun  an<l  cup- 
puratiun,  by  which  it  may  be  expelleil. 
Besides,  the  hypothesis  ia  over  strained. 
Who  ever  saw  coagulable  lymph  deposited 
in  the  form  of  semi-transparent  grey  ve- 
aides,  or  even  in  theac  rc^'uUr  compact 
masses  like  grains  ol"  shot .'  which  we  see 
in  the  preparations  before  uh,  and  into 


which  no  vessels  appear,  although  all  the 
surrounding  tissues  arc  red  with  injection ; 
ami  who  ever  witnessed  depositions  of 
lymph  first  softening  and  then  changing 
into  calcareous  m a s.ses,''  But  in  this,  the 
last  transmutation  of  tubercle,  we  must 
be  struck  wth  the  close  resemblance 
\s'l)ich  it  hears  to  the  acknowledged  ani- 
mal, lyilaiid. 

"  Before  I  proceed  farther  in  my  argu- 
ment, 1  should  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  facts,  concerning  the 
filea  mcdinensis  or  guinea  worm,  of  which 
I  iiave  spoken.  VVc  know  that  this  worm, 
which  Huilolphi  considers  peculiar  to  the 
bo<ly  of  man,  may  remain  for  months, 
nay,  whole  years,  without  producing  any 
sensible  uneasiness  or  accident ;  that  it  is 
only  when  it  approaches  the  skin,  when 
it  pierces  it,  that  pain  and  other  trouble- 
some Bymptoms  are  producetl.  The 
treatment  consists,  when  the  worm  thus 
exposes  itself,  in  seizing  the  part  exposetl 
and  rolling  it  with  much  c^aution  round  a 
small  stick,  which  is  tume<l  very  gently 
every  day  for  fear  of  breaking  the  body 
of  the  animal ;  for  should  this  take  place 
the  remaining  part  of  the  animal  would 
die,  and  giving,  only  when  dead,  the 
stimulus  of  an  extraneous  body,  causes 
inflammation  idong  its  entire  extent, 
which  is  sometitncs  considerable,  the 
worm  having  Ijeen  seen  varying  in  length 
Irom  o'le  to  three  feet. 

"  I  mention  this  fact,  as  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  etfl-cts  of  parasites 
on  mHn.Hiid  other  anitnttU.  As  long  a<i 
the  parasite  reuiiis  the  principle  of  life, 
it  causes  comparativrSy  little  uneasiness; 
but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dead  matter,  it 
occasions  inflammation  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  the  first  step  to  that  process  by 
which  it  is  removed  from  the  system.  If 
we  apply  this  fact  to  turberculous  diseases, 
it  will  explain  many  of  their  symptoms  in 
a  ►utisfttccory  manner. 

"But  to  return  to  our  aigument :  let 
us  look  to  tubercular  formations  in  other 
parts;  they  arc  not  causetl  by  inflam- 
mation, and  how  will  the  doctnne  of  the 
de[)Osition  of  vitiated  coagulable  lymph  ac- 
count for  the  prtscncf  of  those  enormous 
accumulations  of  regular  c,'>inpacc  masses 
of  various  consistenee  which  arc  found  in 
the  abdomen,  to  which  Doctor  B.iron  has 
given  the  name  of  tuburculutcd  accre- 
tions? Medical  <Tournal8  and  TranS' 
actions  afford  an  ample  supply  of  these 
inntances.  I  shall  glance  at  one  or  two. 
Doctor  Siinmins*  relates  a  case  which 
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during  life  was  tliouglu  to  be  ilropsy,  »ti(! 
therefore  a  fruitless  attempt  was  maiie 
by  tapping  to  draw  off  the  water ;  but 
I'sfler  dt-atli  it  wns  found  that  the  enor- 
'inouB  distention  of  the  abdomen  wu 
owing  to  B  collection  of  hydatid  tumourB 
of  vnrious  sizes  and  consistence. 

"  I  have  myself  piven  to  the  public  a 
aiiiiilar  case,  which  was  atteralpil  by  niy 
friend  Doctor  Jackson  of  Dublin,  and  the 
late  Doctor  Joseph  Clarke.  'J'bf  swelling 
of  tbe  al:doinen  was  HU])posed  to  be  prt^f- 
nancy  until  the  time  of  parturition  liu<! 
|iiis»wl.  On  examination  after  deatli  we 
foun<l  globular  masses,  varying  from  tlie 
•izc  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  orange, 
each  filled  with  frclatinouM  fluid  oi  sub- 
Bfance  which  compressed  all  the  viscera 
When  these  masses  were  removed,  the 
Bnornious  growth  may  be  estimated,  when 
1  ni-Ksure  my  lieiirers  that  nearly  a  larjie 
»H»liinp  tub  was  tilled  by  them.  How^ 
life  could  be  preserved  duritip  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  a  mass,  which  seemed 
only  to  occasion  death  by  its  prcsituTc  on 
the  surrounding  viscera,  surpriseil  uk  not 
a  tittle. 

"  Doctor  Pulteney  relates  a  case  of  an 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men owing  loa  flesliy  encysted  tumour.* 
•  It  was  one  of  those  litberculaled  accre- 
tions so  well  known,  and  weighett,  when 
removed,  tifty-six  pounds.  It  was  made 
up,'  Doctor  I'ulteney  observes,  "of  a  con- 
geries of  (iiiiailer  tumours  from  the  t>i'«c 
of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  an  egg,  and  many 
Were  niuib  larger.  These  were  closely 
compacted  and  iniitnately  united  to  earn 
!  other,  each,  however,  \mn^  a  separate 
cell  or  cyst,  with  an  extremely  thick, 
fleshy  coat,  containing  in  its  cavity  a 
amull  quantity  of  fluid,"  &c.  &c.  But 
cncujih  of  this  case  is  detailed  to  show  its 
nature  ;  that  it  was  a  cuUettion  of  hyda- 
tids wliich  had  gone  through  many  of 
their  iransmutationti  from  tlic  vesicular 
towardc  the  solid  form.f- 

"  1  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  the 
detail  of  casts  familiar  to  every  practi- 
tioner of  experience,  and  with  which  all 
the  medical  periodicals  arc  amply  fur- 
nished. Enough  has  been  stated,  to 
evince  how  insufficient  is  the  doctrine  of 
depositions  of  unhealthy  lymph   to  ac- 

*  Mem.    Medical    Society,  vol.   ii.    p. 

265. 

T  A  lar{(e  collection  of  hydatids,  taken 
from  the  abdomen  of  n  fnctus  bclonfcingto 
the  .Muoenni  of  the  Infirmary  of  Bristol, 
»*.«  ihijtrii  ro  ihe  scL-tion  to  illustrnte  this 


count  for  a  class  of  diseases  which  arc 
not  jtreceded  by  inllammation,  the  gene- 
ral precursor  of  the  deposition  of  lymph, 
and  if  they  are  at  all  attended  with  in- 
flammation, it  is  either  the  consequence 
of  the  death  and  softening  of  those  mssaes, 
or  ot  their  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
press  upon  and  injure  the  viscera  in  their 
ncighlKiurliood.  On  the  contrary,  the 
doc'rine  I  venture  to  advocate,  that  of 
their  possession  of  indepenilent  vitality, 
anil  of  their  faculty  of  increasing  from 
their  inherent  powers,  satisfactorily  ac- 
counts for  all  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
nomena which  they  occasion. 

"  Do  acknowleilged  ento'/oa  arise  from 
the  scfil  or  eggs  of  parent  animals  of  the 
same  description, or  are  they  the  product 
of  what  is  railed  etjuivocal  or  spontaneoui 
generation  ?  I  am  dccidetUy  of  the  latter 
opinion  resjjeeting  the  lowest  grade  both 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  in  which  no 
sexual  organs  have  been  di»covere<l. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  cancer,  1  advo- 
cated this  iloctrine  in  my  work  upon  that 
disease;  and  since,  I  find,  that  it  has 
every  day  become  nioie  ami  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  among  others,  by  those 
distinguished  naturalists,  firemser,  Blain- 
villc,  and  Cruveilhicr,  who  have  given 
the  energies  of  their  [lowerful  mimU  to 
ascertain  the  origin,  growth,  and  decline 
of  the  entoKoa.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
naturalists,  that  whenever  a  slow  decom- 
position of  animal  or  vegt'tHble  matter 
is  going  forward,  iwst.sted  by  beat  anil 
moisture,  immeiiiately  new  forms  of 
orgatiii(e<l  beings  arise ;  thus  the  mucor 
or  niouliliness  which  grows  in  all  damp 
places,  fungi,  mushrooms,  and  lichens 
take  place  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  seeds  of  those 
vegetable  productions  are  floating  in  the 
air  ;  but  how  account,  on  Ihe  necessity 
of  seminal  or  oviparous  generation,  for 
the  green  vegetable  matter  of  Friestiy  ? 
How  account  for  these  numerous  species 
of  entoxoa  which  are  found  in  the  most 
hidden  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body? 
How  account  for  the  jiresence  of  worms 
in  the  intestines  of  an  untioni  fcetus? 
Hut  1  shall  not  draw  any  farther  argu- 
ment from  intestinal  worms,  because 
many  wilt  argue  that  their  eggs  are  ad- 
mitted with  the  footi,  although  it  is  more 
rational  to  suppose  that  ihty  come  from 
within,  and  not  from  without  the  body, 
no  such  worms  being  ever  setn  elsewhere, 
anri  they  can  only  live  for  a  very  short 
time  out  of  their  proner  nidus,  the  iu- 
I  testines.    Be*"'*"  •  «ninml, 
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hut  each  ilivisiou  of  iC6  inta>tinal  canal, 
ha«  i(8  own  peculiar  8]>ecie8  of  wnrin. 
Thus  the  lumbricus  teres  doe«  not  reside 
in  the  rectum,  nor  the  ascaris  in  the  small 
inteatinei. 

"  '  Some  light,'  Cravalhier  says,* 
'may  be  thrown  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  spontaneous  generation,  from  the  fact 
of  the  prmlui-tton  of  the  infusoria  in 
every  liquid  in  which  we  macerate  a 
vej;etable  or  animal  substance.  It  at  first 
becomes  charj^d  with  organic  globules, 
which  move  in  every  direction  by  their 
own  iniiaU power*,  totally  indc/tendent  of 
lite  force  of  gravitation.  These  globules 
are  more  or  less  active,  and  resemble  a 
good  deal  the  globules  of  the  blooil,  which 
move  with  so  great  a  rapidity  ;  desicca- 
tion alone  arrests  the  movement  of  those 
globules,  aixl  humidity  again  restores  it 
to  them.  If  the  maceration  is  continued, 
the  animals  of  infusion  succeetl  those 
organic  particles,  which,  like  the  spawn 
of  the  frog,  enjoy  great  powers  of  loco- 
niotiou  as  well  as  those  of  the  will,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  avoid  an  obstacle,  for  in  their 
inovetnents  they  are  not  observe*!  to  strike 
against  each  other  ;  in  a  word,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  piftei!  with  a  high  degree  of 
vitality.'  From  these  facts  and  views  we 
can  no  longer  admit  the  axiom  of  Harvey, 
'  orone  vivum  ex  ovo,'  but  rather  in  its 
place  substitute  that  of  O'Kerr,  '  omne 
vivum  e  vivo.'t 

"Althouuh  'omne  vivum  mow' origi- 
nated, J  believe,  with  the  immortal  Har- 
vey, yet  his  clear  sighted  mind  could  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  new  forms  of  ex- 
istence are  always  arising  in  liumid  places 
where  decomposition  of  course  was  going 
forwHrd.  In  tlio  twenty-seventh  section 
of  his  work,  on  the  generation  of  animals, 
in  which  he  argues  that  the  fcEtus,  like 
the  chick  in  ovo,  draws  its  nourishment 
by  its  own  innate  powers,  he  illustrates 
this  fact  by  the  following  paasage:  '  ^Vhat 
shall  we  say  of  those  animals  pro<luce(I 
within  our  own  bodies?  No  one  can 
doubt  but  that  they  grow  and  are  governed 
by  their  own  inclependent  life  {propria 
unima)  ;  such  as  the  lumbrici,  ascarides 
|ierlicuL,  &c.  &c.  For  an  animal  con  be 
protliicrd  i)i  almott  uU  dry  place*  which 
haw  become  moist,  or  in  thoie  humid 
placet  ttkiek  have  become  dry. X — In  fact, 

*  Dictionnaire,  tome  vii. 

I  Dii-tionnaire,  tome  riL  S29. 

J  Quid  dicinius  de  aiiicnalcuiis  in  corpore 
no«trt)  nads,  qucB  propria  aiiimu  guberiiari, 
ri  Tegetari  nemo  mibitat?  llujiis  irciieri-' 
^uHt  lumbrici,  sscarideK,  pcdicidi,   k'iid«>, 


in  the  situations  best  adapted  for  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction  or  decomposition, 
without  implying  the  necessity  of  the 
agency  of  eggs  or  seeds.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  section  he  supports  the  same 
argument,  and  as  Ihavelatelyfound  to  my 
great  surprise,  by  the  admission  of  the 
very  facts  which  I  am  now  endeavouring 
to  establish,  viz. :  the  independent  vitaUty 
of  cancer  and  other  fungouij  parasites. 
These  are  his  remarks: — '  In  the  same 
tiianner  the  jiarasitic  plants  and  futigi  of 
trees  exist :  but  even  in  our  own  bodies 
we  have  cancers,  sarcomatous,  melicerous, 
and  other  malignant  tumours,  which  grow 
ajid  are  nouriaheil  as  if  by  their  own  in- 
nate Vfgeiatiw.  fife,  {qiiaxi  propria  animd 
vfgefativa.)  whilst  the  parts  in  which 
they  grow  become  extenuated  and  wasted, 
in  consequence  of  their  tlefrauding  the 
body  of  its  nutritiou.s  juices.'* 

If  worms  of  the  intestines  do  not  arise 
fmni  seed  or  eggs,  from  what  cause  do 
they  spring  ?  Bremser,  who  spent  twelve 
years  in  close  ajiplication  to  the  disgusting 
but  useful  subject  of  studying  the  eiitozoa, 
advocates  the  doc trineof  their  s[K)ntaDeous 
generatioji  by  facts  which  cannot  be  re- 
butted ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  worms 
arise  in  those  who  either  take  in  nourish- 
ment of  an  indigestible  quality,  or  who 
swallow  more  food  than  they  have  powers 
to  digest,  in  either  case  materials  are 
furnished  for  tlieir  production  in  the  way 
we  have  just  conHi<tere«l.  ^^ 

"Are  nothydatldsand  tuberculous  mas-  ^| 
ses  formed  in  the  solid  tissues  of  animals,  ^ 
from,  the  precise  same  causes?  Either 
improper  nourishment  is  taken,  incapable  ^ 
of  being  aasimilateil,  which  vitiates  the  ^| 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  and  is  unfit  to  re-  V 
plenish  the  waste  of  the  systeiB,  ar  else 


syronef^,  acari,  be.  &c.  Aut  quid  statuemus 
de  vcrmcculis,  qui  pplantix.eMrumiiue  frur- 
tibus  oriuntur  ?  Quales  in  ^llis  nucibus ; 
cocco  bapbieo,  cynorrhodo,  plurimisque  aliiii 
reperiait.  Quippe  in  oninibut  fere  vtl  tlccU 
hnmitefiilUm;  vet  huinidit  ticriiemlibtu,  ere- 
a ri  animal  potest. — Hahvie,  Op.  Dc  Gene- 
ratione  Animallum^  Ed.  Liigduni,  1737,  p. 
112. 

*Ad  hunc  pariter  modiim  vivnnt  fungi 
arborum,  ct  pluiitie  i-upercreiicentes.  ijuin 
etiain  experimur  MEpiuK  in  corporibus  no.>. 
tris  otncros,  »arci)ses,  melicerides,  aUosque 
id  genus  tiiraorps,  ijnari  propna  aninm  vtgr- 
tatlva  nutriri,  ct  crrsirrc  ;  dujn  interca  geiiu- 
iiiu-  partcH  extcnuuiitur,  et  niurcescunt.  Id- 
que  ideo,  quia  tuinores  isti  iiutrimentum 
oiniie  ad  fie  arripiunt,  rrliquumque  corpus 
nutritio  Hwcco  (ecu  gcivvi  >a»»\  4(j!i»xiA»»N..— . 
I, km-  V-  ^^*- 
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more  is  aiimicti;d  tliun  can  be  itasimilated ; 
for  we  ought  to  recollect  that  tlie  last  act 
of  assimilation  takes  place  in  the  lungs, 
'Rhere  the  blood  is  submitted  to  (he  influ- 
ence of  the  air ;  and  this  circumstsnce 
may  tend,  in  aome  degree,  to  explain  the 
greater  frequency  of  tuberculous  diseases 
in  the  lungs  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

"  Dr. Clarke,  in  hifi  treatise  onpulmonary 
consumption,  trtJy  observes,  '  that  what 
is  mmalty  considered  ilie  early  is  in  reality 
an  advanced  stage  of  tlie  disexse,)  tuber- 
cular phthisis,)  and  that  tubercle  is  a 
secondary  affection  originating  in  a  pecu- 
liar morbid  condition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem.' What  is  this  morbid  condition 
which  Doctor  Clarke  contends  for  ?  Is 
it  not  a  vitiated  state,  tirst,  of  the  fluids, 
and  afterwards  of  the  solids,  in  conse- 
quence of  imperfect  assimilation  ? 

"  It  is  many  vears  since  I  first  advorateil 
the  doctrine  tfiat  carcinoma  ought  to  he 
classed  amongst  the  cntozoa,  and  1  am 
every  day  more  attached  to  that  opinion. 
There  is  in  every  carcinomatous  structure 
two  distinct  substances.  One  is  a  liard 
cartilaginous  mass  wliich  admits  of  being 
injected,  the  other  is  of  the  consistence  of 
brain,  or  a  medullary  substance,  which 
does  nut  admit  of  being  injecteil.  The 
latter  1  esteem  the  true  entor.oa  or  para- 
mte,  the  former,  i.  e.  the  cartilaginous  pat  t, 
I  look  upon  as  the  barrier  which  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  throw  up  to  insiil.ite  the 
parasite.  This  liver  of  a  sheep  before  you, 
which  contains  the  animals  termcil  '  fac- 
ciola  hcpatica,'  and  by  the  victuallers  in 
Ireland  'flukes,'  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  Groups  of  these  animals, 
which,  when  alive,  move  with  a  brisk 
motion  in  wann  water,  are  contained,  as 
you  see,  in  cysts  of  a  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness, or  in  the  biliary  ducts  themselves. 
Now  the  walls  of  tiic-se  cysts  are  capable 
ot  receiving  injection,  as  you  may  perceive 
by  the  preparation  before  you.  Vv  e  must 
infer,  therefore,  that  those  cysts  have  been 
fonnetl,  not  by  the  parasites,  hut  by  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  and 
thus  a  barrier  is  placed  between  them  and 
the  organs  in  wiiich  they  are  lo<lecd. 
M''hen  they  are  produced  lu  a  liiliary  duct 
llicre  apptuirs  to  be  uo  necessity  for  the 
formation  of  a  cyst;  the  duct  atiswers  the 
purpose,  but  the  duct  becomes  enlarged 
and  cartilaginous,  as  you  may  see  in  tfm 
preparation.  A  similar  occurrence  takes 
place  in  the  bronchial  tubes  when  tuber- 
riilous  matter  is  formed  in  Uiein.  This 
A  /fne/r  delineated  m  Plate  i.  Fig,  i  of 
Doctor  CatT-well's  Ulustniiota  of  Tuber- 


cle. In  the  one  instance  we  cannot  deny 
the  animality  of  the  contents  of  the  duct; 
but  in  the  other  it  is  inferred  from  the 
various  facts  and  arguments  contained  in 
this  paper.  I  do  not  conceive  that  any 
argument  is  affordetl  against  the  opinions 
1  advocate  on  the  grounds  that  tubercu- 
lous matter  may  take  the  form  of  the  part 
in  which  it  grows.  The  same  occurrence 
is  observed  when  vegetable  fun^i  sprout 
in  narrow  ,ind  conf5ne<l  places,  .ind  con- 
sequently will  take  their  form  and  shape 
from  those  e.rtei'ual  causes,  and  yet  no 
one  doubts  but  that  they  prow  by  their 
own  internal  powers.  Now,  in  order  to 
see  the  medullary  portions  of  a  e.-ircinn- 
niatous  mass,  make  a  section  of  it  in  any 
direction,  and  you  will  perceive,  on  pres- 
sure, the  me<Iullary  ramification  to  ooae 
out  at  each  of  its  di'vided  branches. 

"  Fungus  medullaris  or  medullary  air- 
conia,  and  fnngiis  luemato'ies  belong  to 
the  same  family  of  diborders,  but  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  medullary  substance, 
there  being  but  a  vury  sm.ill  proportion 
of  the  cartilagiiiiiUK  .'^tructiire.  The  great 
distincdon  beiiveeii  these  two  last  species 
of  the  same  family  is,  that  in  fungus 
medullaris  theine<Iu'Uary  mass  is  contained 
in  a  cyst.  In  the  kilter  there  is  no  distinct 
cyst,  but  the  medullary  mass  seems  to  be 
subdivided  by  mcmbrunous  or  .'•emi-car- 
tilaginous  bands  into  separate  spheroidal 
masses  ;  each  of  these  is  probably  a  dis- 
tinct fungus,  ihe  aggregate  constituting 
the  diseaseil  structure  or  jjarasitic  tu- 
mour. 

"  Now,  these  rtiaiarlies  are  much  more 
rapid  and  destructive  than  carcinoma, 
because  there  is  no  sufficient  barrier 
thrown  up  by  the  neighbouring  parts  to 
obstruct  their  progress.  Mesides,  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  met  with  of  fungus 
lucduliarisor  fungus  hieinato<1es,  in  which 
the  disorder  has  been  confined  to  one  or- 
gan. If  we  sif  it  in  any  one  jwrt,  we  may 
with  great  certainty  infer  that  it  ex.ists  in 
others,  and,  theret'orc,  conclude  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  t'auU  in  the  constitution. 

"  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  .Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  are  .several  intcR'sting  cases 
detailed  by  Mr.  l.aiigslall",  exemplifying 
the  nature  and  univLrsahty  of  the  attacks 
of  fungus  medullnris  on  almost  every 
organ  ot  the  body.  In  the  second  edition 
of  my  work  on  Cancer,  pubHshed  in  1ko9, 
is  an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  same 
tlisease  in  a  gentteinan*  who  had  Uiose 
tumours  on  almost  every  part  of  his  body. 
I  regret  that  there  was  no  post  mortem 
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[.«xaminfttion  ;  but  luive  no  doubt  bat  that 
•itnilar  tumours  would  have  been  found 
;  liniversallv  disseminated  on  the  internal 
organs.  Slow,  although  the  diepwsition 
to  carcinoma  is  also  often  constitutional 
or  general,  yet  it  is  not  always  so ;  it  is 
•ometimes  merely  local,  and  I  shall  ex- 
,  plain  under  what  circumstances  it  is  so. 

"  I  St  By  a  local  disposition  to  cancer  I 
mean  that  change  in  a  part,  from  a 
[  healthy,  sound  structure,  to  a  mot  bid  one, 
I  which  lias  been  oct-asioned  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  person,  eithiT  by  a  direct  nnii 
immediate  violence,  or  by  a  continuous 
i  »pplication  of  some  irritatinR  cause  or 
agent.  For  example — the  organization 
of  ft  part  may  be  injured  by  a  severe 
bruise,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
a  hardness  of  a  carcinomatous  character 
16  found  to  have  arisen  iu  the  part  injured. 
Sir  Everard  Heme,  in  his  work  upon 
I'wncer,  relates  two  cases,  in  one  of  which 
llie  disease  arose  upon  the  plans  j)enis,  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion  of  that 
part ;  and  in  tlte  other,  in  the  foot  from 
■evere  pressuie  and  pain  occasioned  by 
wearing  a  tight  shoe.  In  both  instances 
die  paticnta  were  young  and  had  been 
previously  healthy.  In  the  same  manner 
ail  ulcer  not  originally  cancerous,  such  as 
a  venereal  bubo  in  the  groin,  may,  by 
neglect,  bad  treatment,  or  constant  irrita- 
tion, assume,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  the  cancerous  character.  Or  it 
nay  happen  that  frequent  irritation  of  a 
part,  8ucn  as  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are 
III  the  habit  of  inHicting  on  their  under 
lips  in  tlie  act  of  smolcinj;,  from  the  habit 
of  constantly  usin<;  sliort  and  heated  to- 
bacco piiiesj  may  occasion  carcinoma  in 
the  most  heiltliy.  young,  and  robust  per- 
•ons.  Or,  as  it  often  nanpens,  the  fre- 
quent irritation  of  a  pimple  or  wart,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  daily  act  of  siitivinn;,  may 
cause  them  to  assume  at  length  the  car- 
cinomatous character. 

'''idly.  A  local  disposition  to  carcinorna 
may  also  occur  in  organs,  when  they  first 
cease  to  (lerfonn  their  allotted  functions, 
without  any  constitutional  di<ipcsition  to 
the  disease.  Thus  carcinoma  chiefly 
afiects  the  uterus  and  breasts  of  women 
at  that  pi-riod  of  life  in  which  they  cease 
to  be  capable  of  hearing  children,  i.  r. 
from  the  40ih  to  the  joth  year.  These 
organs  may  then  he  considered  useless 
api'fiidagcs  to  the  system  ;  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  vitality  or  some  morbid  chan^en, 
we  may  infer,  take  place  at  this  perio<l  in 
,  their  structure,  which  render  them  par- 
tieatarly  Uafalc  to  carcinoma.  TMonie  ob- 
tliHt  out  of  twenty  cases  of  cRnc« 


in  women,  fifteen  will  be  found  to  occur 
between  the  40th  and  iath  years. 

"  But  independently  of  these  local  dis- 
positions to  carcinoma,  a  strong  constitu- 
tionitl  disposition  exists  in  others,  which 
is  chiefly  indicate<l  by  a  peculiar  depressed 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  a  pale 
learlen  colour  of  the  skin.  In  the  constitu- 
tion thus  dis[io8ed,  the  disease  arises  spon- 
taneously and  makes  rapid  progress  with- 
out showing  any  dis|>OBition  to  ulcerate  or 
proiluce  iho.se  sloughs  of  the  carcinoma- 
tous mass  which  are  analogous  to  the 
softeningof  pulmonary  tubercles.  It  also, 
in  general,  iissails  more  organs  than  one 
at  the  same  time.  The  lunijrs  become 
unsound,  and  in  all  subjects  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, these  organs  were  found  tubercu- 
lated.  In  such  constitutions  the  expe- 
rienced practical  surgeon  never  thinka  of 
being  able  to  remove  the  disease  bjr 
ojwration.  I  trust,  however,  I  have  suf- 
ricienlly  ])ointcd  out  under  what  circum- 
stances carcinoma  maybe  esteemed  merely 
a  local  disease,  and  therefore  admitting  of 
operation,  or  other  means  pointed  out  in 
my  work  upon  Cancer,  calculated  to  cure 
or  alleviate  it." 

(To  be  Continued. J 
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The  Blood  and  Fageular  f^g^tem, — 
ftome  experiments  were  adverted  to,  in 
which  a  clot  of  blood  retinced  to  a  gru- 
moua  fluid  by  comminution,  and  squeez- 
ing through  a  cloth,  coagulated  again  on 
the  addition  of  serum  from  serous  cavi- 
ties, but  not  when  serum  of  onlinary 
blood  itself  was  added.  Other  experi- 
ments were  mentioned,  in  which  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  B0<Uum  produced  a 
similar  tcsuVi-,  ».'^'^tm\'\^  Yc<3f*w%  *»«>■ 
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coiitaiiiei]  in  ihc  srruii]  attiiig  on  fibri- 
nuus  particles  wtiich  k  holds  in  solution. 

filiriiiout  CoHcretmu. — I'li-on  this 
interesting  Gubject  Keveral  rases  have 
been  adduced  from  the  obeervationa  of 
members. 

In  the  1st  case,  there  was  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  with  Berous  and  sanguineous 
effusion  into  the  pericardium.  The  ear- 
neic  were  large.  The  ri|?ht  auricle  and 
both  veiitriclcR  contained  eech  a  large 
polypus,  weighing  about  an  ounce,  and 
attached  by  thiee  or  four  pe<tuncles. 
These  concretions  were  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  sulid,  firm,  and  highly  vascular. 

2nd.  A  case  of  eiido-pericarditis ;  the 
lining  inemliranew  and  valves  were  co- 
vered with  fibrin,  \rhich  in  some  parts 
juojected  in  the  form  of  lar>;e  masses.       j 

3rd.  Here  the  coaf^ulum  was  situated  I 
ill  the  appendix  auncnhe  «i)ii»trie  to 
which  it  decidedly  adhereil :  it  was  firm 
e.vteriorly,  soft  and  gnimous  within. 
Kxtciisive  ossification  of  the  valves  and 
{wricardium  co-existed  with  this  con- 
cretion. 

4th.  Wart-like  v^etations  i>f  various 
degrees  of  flrmitess  were  observed  on  that 
surface  of  tlie  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
wliich  is  opposed  to  the  current  of  blood 
(rari'ly,  if  ever,  are  they  seen  on  the 
other  surface)  together  with  a  body  like  a 
httlf-ttlnionil  whicki  was  attuched  to  one 
of  the  aortic  valves  l>y  its  smaller  end, 
and  hung  thence  into  the  ventricle.  AU 
these  forniBtions  were  organized  and  co- 
vered by  a  very  delicate  membrane;  so 
as  clearly  to  distinguish  tlicm  from  cal- 
careous deposits,  or  from  cadaveric  accie- 
tions. 

5th.  Occurred  in  a  boy  iEt.  14,  who, 
from  a  very  early  ape,  had  beeti  subject 
to  dyspnira  and  palpitation.  Six  weeks 
before  death  his  face  swelled,  and  his 
lips  became  blue.  The  )>ul.i-e  was  at  first 
imperceptible,  hut  the  action  of  the  heart 
distinct  and  trtinbling:  there  was  also  a 
projection  of  this  (lart  of  the  chest.  The 
limbs  swelled  ahnoHt  to  bursting :  dittre- 
tics  pro<!uced  litde  effect ;  blisters  applied 
to  the  heels  brought  away  nmch  serunr. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  gangrene  com- 
menced in  several  parts  of  the  body,  anil 
he  rapidly  sank 

A  large  n.ass  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
tvHji  found  in  the  upper  lolxr  of  the  right 
hmg,  anc!  a  smaller  mass  in  the  middle 
lobe.  No  inflammation  was  apparent. 
The  heart  was  remarkably  enlarged ; 
Bsj>eciiilly  on  the  left  side.  The  vena 
f»tf  nuperior  was  ft)led  with  Ijnnly  or- 
garijiicil  Hhrin  HdhaJng  to  Jif  ualJs  of 


the  vessel.  The  tricusjiid  valves 
thickened  by  calcareous  vegetations, 
vena  cava  inferior  and  vena  azygos  were 
large  and  cngorgeil  with  blood.  The 
largest  branch  of  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  was  almost  cntiiely  plugged  wiin 
fibrin  :  ihe  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thick  and  firm,  and  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  remarkably  small,  The 
foramen  ovale  wa.s  closed.,  and  some  ossific 
matter  appeared  on  the  coats  of  tlie  pul- 
monary artery. 

The  diagnosis  of  lhii<  disease  of  the 
vascular  system  is  yet  a  desideratum  ;  but 
has  been  attained  by  observing  that  dysp- 
ncea,  an  irregular  tunmltnous  action  of 
the  heart,  a  very  wc«k  jiulse,  cold,  an<l 
sometimes  purple  extremities,  with  a  de- 
crease or  abiicncc  of  the  natural  sound  of 
the  heart,  had  occurred  in  other  cases. 
The  remote,  ami,  in  some  cas'.s,  the  im- 
mediate cause,  was  supposed  to  be  rheu- 
matic inttamination:  in  oiher  instances, 
calcareous  concretions  on  the  valves,  with 
dilnte<l  cavities.  The  exciting  proximate 
cause  of  one  class  of  these  cases  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inflammatory  slate  of  the 
blood  or  cordfil  lining  membrane;  in  the 
opposite  class  of  cases,  obstruction  and 
consequent  slowness  in  the  circulation. 
Just  as  in  sitouh  inflammation,  loose 
flakes  of  plastic  lymph,  after  being  ef- 
fused, attach  themselves  to  the  membrane, 
so  these  concretions  which  the  slate  of 
the  blood  produces,  may,  ivhen  formeti, 
e\citc  adhesive  infliniiviiition,  and  be- 
come glueil  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  or 
vessel  by  a  peduncle.  Has  calomel  any 
control  over  these  vegetations.''  Two  in- 
stances of  decided  iiFuH  lir  xrie  in  the 
heart's  rhythm  in  connexion  with  other 
symptonss,  indicated  the  existence  of  suc!i 
formations.  Antophlo^;istics  and  calomel 
were  prescribed,  and  those  signs  ceascil. 

AiituriKm. — A  man  of  miiUlleage  and 
of  robust  constitution,  had  long  suffered 
[lain  at  the  epigaEtrium,  which  was  con- 
sidereil  dyspepsia.  He  lost  flesh  and  ap- 
petite for  six  weeks  prior  to  dealh,  which 
took  place  suddenly  while  dressing.  A 
large  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  immediately 
above  the  ca-liac  and  superior  mesenteric 
arteries  had  burst  in  two  places.  An 
analog'us  ca.se  was  presented  in  a  man 
Mt,  3  5,  and  of  healthy  complexion,  who 
however  had  severe  pain  in  tiie  left 
shouliler  and  axilla ;  no  pulsation  was 
oliservable,  —  abdominal  aneurism  was 
suspecte<l, — and  he  died  suddenly,  vomit- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  seat  of 
aneurisinal  changes  has  been  shown  to 
frequi'tilly  in  tUv:  widdli;  cuat  uf  aji  artery 
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which,  in  conseqiienrc  of  a  morbid  action 
yet  lo  be  fully  ex|)laiue<I,  loses  its  elasti- 
city, ami  the  vesfei  gradually  gives  way. 
^Vnere  the  intemBl  coat  is  even  exten- 
sively diseased,  the  form  of  the  external 
coat  is  preserved.  Three  instances  of  in- 
cipient aneurism  when  carefttlly  ex- 
amined, appeared  to  be  caused  by  depo- 
sitions in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
internal  and  middle  coats. 

Pulmt'wn  of  Veins. — An  ingenious 
paper  was  read  on  this  novel  subject  in 
Physiolopy,  in  order  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  safety-valve  action  in  the  ri(<;ht 
ventricle  of  the  human  heart.  The  ex- 
planation of  such  a  valve  was  thus  given, 
— that  the  veins  being  influenced  by 
their  own  number  and  capacity,  by  the 
position  of  the  body,  by  cold,  compres- 
jiion,  repletion,  and  respiration,  bring  tlie 
blood  to  the  riglit  ventricle  in  varying 
quantities,  and  with  the  most  copious 
influx  the  cavity  may  and  does  become 
distended,  upon  which  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  drawn  aside  for  the  relief  of  the  lungs. 

The  venous  current  was  said  to  be  ac- 
celerated by  gjravitation,  by  the  downward 
pressure  of  an  arterial  colunni  weighing 
against  tlte  inert  column  in  the  cur- 
responding  veins, — by  the  action  of  the 
muscles, — by  the  motions  of  the  limbs, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. ;  but 
mpecialty  by  Ihr  vent ricuhr  impuhf prn- 
pngated  throuyh  t/ie  arterial  tuben,  ami 
the  cttiiillarieK  into  the  rrinx  of  nrry 
part.  It  was  not,  however,  denied  tlut 
some  propulsive  power  resides  in  the  ca- 
pillaries. The  fact  that  on  immersing 
the  hand  in  warm  water  previous  to,  and 
during  venesection,  the  jets  of  blood  may 
be  distinctly  HL'vn  to  increase  in  equal 
number  witn  each  arterial  pulse,  was  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  that  the  impidse  of  the 
Jcfl  ventricle  is  not  always  completely 
expended  on  the  arterial,  or  even  on  the 
capillary  system.  Under  circumstances 
of  unusual  vascular  excitement,  espe- 
cially with  repletion,  the  dorsal  veins  of 
the  nand  had  been  seen  distinctly  beat- 
ing. Several  well  authenticatfii  cases 
were  adduced,  one  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  person  of  a  young  girl  who  died  of 
puq>ura  hsmorrhagica.  In  her  tlie  pulse 
of  the  veins  was  distinct  and  synchronous 
with  that  of  die  arteties. 

Pulsation  of  tlio  veins  a])])earB  to  be 
normal,  as  is  plainly  observable  in  the 
jugular  veins  of  all  horses;  occasional 
and  dependent  on  excitement,  as  sccd  at 
any  time  by  plunging  the  ann  into  hot 
water,  and  it  cannot  usually  depend  on  a 
reHux  of  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 


heart,  since  it  i.s  equally  seen  if  that  part 
»!'  the  vessel  which  is  more  distant  from 
the  heart  is  firmly  compiessed. 
C  To  be  continued,) 
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Practical  Facts  in  Chemistry,  exempli- 
fying the  Rudiments,  and  shovring 
with  what  facility  the  Princiides  of  the 
Si'ience  may  be  experimentally  demon- 
strated, at  a  trifling  Expense,  by  means 
of  Simple  Apparatus  and  Portable  La- 
Ijoratofies,  more  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  those  by  KoiiKitr  nKsr  Kue. 
V2mo.  pp.  186.  London,  1H37.  Tegg 
&  Son,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

■W'ard'sCompanion  to  Experimental  Che- 
mistry, consisting  of  (Xitiines  and  Di- 
rections to  the  Young  Cheinist,  for 
j>erforming  Exjwriments  by  means  of 
Simple  Apparatus,  with  Facility  and 
Success ;  also  intended  as  a  Guide  to 
IL  B.  Ede's  Youth's  Laboratory,  By 
John  Wahd.     lyino.    pp.  3(j. 

Mr.  Ede's  work  is  very  useful  to  every 
one  ilevoted  to  tlie  study  of  Chemistry. 
It  Unfolds  the  principles  of  the  science 
in  plain  and  concise  languaj^e.  and  illus- 
trates the  apparatus  by  numerous  wood 
cuts.  The  proposed  a])paratus  may  be 
had  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  en- 
courage that  spirit  of  ingenuity  3n<l  per- 
severance by  which  difficulties,  apparently 
insurmountable,  may  he  easily  overcome. 

The  work  is  not  an  elaborate  treatise, 
but  a  concise  and  comprehensive  epitome 
of  chemical  science.  It  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  scientific  and  practical 
chetnist,  and  is  a  valuable  manual  for 
medical  as  well  as  general  readers. 

Mr.  ^^'a^d'8  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
an  outline  for  the  young  chemist,  and  ■ 
companion  to  the  Youth's  Laboratory.  It 
is  a  horn-book  of  chemistry,  and  gives 
an  account  of  several  amiuing  experi- 
ments. 

Both  the  productions  before  us  are 
published  on  very  motlcrate  terms,  and 
ilcserve  encouragement  from  the  heads 
of  seminaries  and  all  who  have  the  sufwr- 
intendeiice  of  youthful  instruction. 

Medical  Essays.  By  J.  Hr>-ot;RFORi> 
Sealy.  M.U.  E.  A.BT.C.D.  No.  K 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  its  History  and 
Varieties:  being- an  Attempt  to  distin- 
guish those  Fonns  of  the  Disease 
which  are  C\utt.b\ft  fewa  '\vwfc  '<i'»^ 
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are  Incurable:  witli  a  Novel  View  of 
Scrofula  and  Tubercular  Depositions. 
ISmo.  pp.  82.     London,  1837.     Slier 
wood  &  Co. 

Consumption  Curable.   By  IIknuv  Co\- 
OREVF,  8vo.  pp.  16.  Berger.  Price  2d. 

Since  the  successful  knavery  of  the  late 
Y  Bt.  John  Long,  some  members  of  the 
inedical  profession  have  availed  theni- 
Belves  of  tlie  gullibility  of  the  public  in 
proclaiming "contumptioncurabk."  This 
IB  an  ingenious  mode  of  acquiring  prac- 
tice, for  it  is  well  known  that  consump- 
tive patients  entertain  the  strongest  hope 
of  recovery  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
existence.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  they  languish  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  sometimes  for  years,  after  having 
been  pronounced  incurable  by  the  ablest 
physicians;  during  which  period  the 
consumption  curable  people  Btick  to  them 
like  true  leeches,  and  pick  their  pockets 
while  a  single  fee  remains.  When  deatli 
approaches,  the  impudent  and  unprin- 
cipUd  curers  very  gravely  declare,  "  we 
were  called  in  too  late  ;  but  if  any  other 
member  of  the  family  should  be  attacked, 
and  remember  the  disease  is  hereditary, 
though  we  have  cured  ihous»nds,  pray 
call  ua  in  as  early  as  poRsible,  and  we 
■hall  attend  while  you  are  able  to  pay 
^riua  guinea." 

Thus  Dr.  Scaly  professes  to  cure  six 
[out  of  every  ten  cases;  Dr.  Ramadges 
'claims  are  notorious;  and  the  benevolent 
, -Henry  Congreve  advertises  to  the  worl<l, 
"  Just  published,  32  columns,  price  9d. 
CoNsi'MPTioN  CvRABLR.  The  best  means 
'  of  arresting  this  hitherto  fatal  malady, 
From    the   extreme  variableness  of   the 
atmospliere  of  England,  there  is  not  an 
individual  whose  Itenefit  is  not  consulted 
in  this  pamphlet.     It  b  introduced  nt  the 
I  astounding  low  price  of  2d.  from  motives 
of   benevolence   to   the  afflicted.      The 
asthmatic  and   those  afflicted  with  ha- 
>.  raiaing  coughs,  the  nervous  and  dyspep- 
tic, the  mother,  and  the  nurse,  wiii  find 
here  advice  of  paramount  value." 

We  hastened  to  peruse  this  benevolent 

pamphlet,  and  found  it  nothing  more  or 

lesa  than  a  series  of  puSs  of  difierent 

nostrums  sold  by  the  author,  who  is  a 

'chemist  or  druggist.    Such  are  the  real 

L-riotives  of  benevolence  to  the  afflicted  ! 


^6e  Uon^on  illt^jlcal 
Surgfcal  ^Journal. 

Satnriiay,  April  8th,  1887^. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

PRESS. 

In  commencing  a  new  volume,  it  aBbrds 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  exlraonEnary  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the     ^m 
medical  press  since  the  coinincocenieut      ^M 
of  ihLs  journal.  About  that  period  it  may 
be  said  that  the  medical  profession,  un- 
like  that  of  all  others,  wag  exercised  and      H 
carried  on  at  the  pleasure  and  free  will 
of  its  members,  and  being  under  no  pub-  i 

lie  turveillance  oi  control,  every  possible  ^t 
misdemeanour,  and  all  irregularities  of  ^ 
conduct  towards  the  public,  met  with  no 
check, 

Wliilst  the  public  acta  of  political  men, 
of  tlie  warrior,  and  the  divine,  were  sub- 
ject to  discussion  and  animadversion  in 
every  newspaper,  not  only  were  the  moat 
fraudulent  abuses  recognized  by  the  me- 
dical corporations,  but  the  greatest  enor- 
mities were  committed  by  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  our  public  hospitals. 

The  attacks  which  were  made  in  the 
Gasi  tte  of  Health,  by  the  late  Dr.  Reece, 
on  the  constituted  autliorities,  and  the 
exposures  which  were  also  occasionally 
made  of  the  mal-practiccs  of  individuals, 
which  were  afterwards  boldly  followed 
up  in  the  Lancet,  created  such  an  ex- 
citement in  the  minds  of  the  corruption - 
Lsis,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  the  press,  and  at  once  stem  the 
torrent  which  had  begun  to  flow  into  the 
Augean  stables.  That  memorable  occa- 
sion must  be  freah  in  the  recollection 
some   of  our  readers,   when  several 
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thote  individuals  wiko  were  likely  to  suffer 
most  from  public  exposure,  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
relief  in  courts  of  l»w,  and  further,  if 
possible,  hurling  to  destruction  the  au- 
thors of  those  exposures  which  they  we!! 
foresaw  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to 
|i  what  they  very  justly  considered  most 
alarming  changes  in  the  state  of  inedic&l 
polity. 

Having  completely  failed  in  these  pro- 
jects, being  baffled  on  every  occasioti 
when  they  had  the  effrontery  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  court  of  jnxtire,  and 
public  interest  increasing  daily  by  the 
exposures  which  were  made  by  the  me- 
dical press,  tlien,  and  not  till  then,  were 
they  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse,  as  a  last  resource,  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  a  pciiodical  of  their  own, 
which  would  enable  them  to  have  a 
weekly  opportunity  of  upholding  all  that 
was  fraudulent  and  corrupt,  of  distorting 
and  concealing  the  truth,  and  of  propa- 
gating falsehood !  To  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable an  object,  a  liberal  subscription 
was  entered  into,  to  start  a  journal  on 
these  principles ;  and  which  periodical, 
it  is  but  justice  to  admit,  has  most  rigidly 
and  conscientiously  performed  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  struggle  which  was  made  to  expose 
and  vilify  the  misdiievous  practices  of 
the  corruptionista,  and  the  convulsive 
efforts  which  were  made  to  screen  and 
defend  their  frauds  and  impositions,  led 
the  contending  parties  to  use  expressions 
and  employ  language  as  severe  as  the 
limits  of  the  law  would  ]>erinit;  and  in 
Home  cases,  we  must  admit,  far  beyond 
what  good  taste  would  have  dictated. 
In  this  great  struggle  of  me<lical  reform, 
we  are  proud  to  aver  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
privileges  of  our  contemporaries,  and  we 
trust  that   the   efibrts   which   we  hare 


made  to  amelioMie  the  condition  of  our 
professional  brethren,  more  particularly 
that  of  the  general  practitioner,  have  not 
been  unavailing :  and  we  do  also  trust, 
tltat  in  the  performance  of  this  important 
duty,  we  have  never  allowed  our  feelings 
to  indulge  in  those  low  personalities  and 
vulgar  aspersions  which  so  abundantly 
adorn  the  pages  of  the  subscription 
gaSL'tte. 

V  hilst  the  prospects  of  the  future 
muht  ever  be  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion,  we  may  always  derive  valuable 
lessons  from  the  events  of  the  past ;  and 
no  more  important  one  presents  itself 
than  tlie  manner  in  which  the  medical 
press,  for  the  last  few  yeais,  has  burst 
the  narrow  bonds  which  were  supposed, 
by  the  corruptionista,  to  fetter  it,  by 
boldly  and  manfully  exposing  the  abuses 
we  have  alluded  to,  and  holding  up  lo 
public  oilium  the  supporters  and  abettors. 
If  we  glance  through  a  volume  of  the 
early  medical  journals,  a  degree  of  tame- 
ness  and  sul»erviency  will  be  found  to 
pervade  its  pages,  ill  calcuLit4rd  to  ex- 
pose and  correct  the  enormous  abuses  in 
hosiiital  goTcmment  and  medical  instruc- 
tion.^which  were  universally  admitted  at 
the  time  to  exist.  These  may  be  attri- 
buted to  many  causes,  but  in  particular 
to  s  want  of  loontl  courage,  and  ait  ig- 
norance of  the  extent  of  power  which 
the  medical  press  possessed,  added  to 
tliese  the  direct  interest  which  some  of 
the  hospital  pures  had  in  the  circulation 
and  lale  of  the  journals. 

AV'hen  baffled  in  their  appeals  to  courts 
of  Justice  (in  which  tliey  often  cut  ao 
contemptible  and  sorry  an  appearance,) 
the  idea  seised  them  as  the  last  re- 
sonrce  to  start  an  opposition  gaxette,  and 
thus  demonstrated  their  admirable  con- 
*itl4SHci/,by  opposing  the  enemy  with  the 
aatne,  but  inferior,  kind  of  weapons, 
against  the  use  of  ^VcitVi  >}we^  >&»&..  V* 
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nmHj  M  kmdlj,  bat  'mtteatuHj,  in- 
veigled. It  waa  on  the  birdi  of  dik 
Medieal  Gazette  referm  ehg,  that  die 
ftdl  extent  of  die  ytvnkga  at  die  me- 
<fieal  preai  ww  pncticallj  aaeertaiiied; 
die  abnae,  pciaoiiaHtifa.aiid  miarepreaen- 
tationa  it  weeklj  emitted,  led  oa  in  ex- 
pofing  tbem,  to  oae  aimilar  langnagf,  on 
aone  preaRng  caaea ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  we  sofnetiinea  recdred  strictnrea 
iqpon  onr  new  fctyle,  in  prirate  letters 
froni  aooie  of  oar  moat  rahied  soppw- 
ten,  yet,  to  meet  the  inteUectn,  and  ac- 
cord to  the  taate,  of  oar  aboaiTe  oppo- 
nenta,  we  descended  to  the  low  ground 
tbejr  had  taken  poaaearion  of;  and  thus 
diaadrantageoualj  circumstanced,  we 
had  to  watch  with  a  keen  eye  the  move- 
menta  of  an  enemy,  prorerlwdly  supported 
in  ita  rear  by  the  contribationa  and  pe- 
cmuary  suppwt  of  a  knot  of  indiridoals, 
whose  surreptitioas  repatadon  and  posi- 
tion in  medical  society,  demanded  the 
most  energetic  and  active  movements, 
upon  their  parts,  to  maintain. 

How  far  the  Medical  Rbporii  Cum 
has  effected  the  otgect  for  which  it  was 
brought  into  existence,  we  ahall  in  a 
ftiture  number  examine;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  not  only  be  interesting, 
but  highly  instructive,  to  make  selections 
from  the  several  medical  journals  in  il- 
histration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Medi- 
eal Prete. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

The  Governors  of  the  North  London 
HospiUl  have  been  well  rewarded  by 
having  made  the  fint  effort  to  reduce  the 
exhorbitant  demand  which  had  been  so 
long  made  by  all  the  recognised  Hospitals, 
on  the  medical  student.  When  it  was 
first  proposed  to  admit  students  to  the 
Noith  London  Hospital  at  a  reduced  price, 
//  created  the  greateat  consternation  and 


ifismay  aniiaigsi  the  old  monopolists  of 
Lincoh'a  Inn  Fielda;  and  so  mortified 
were  many  of  die  members  of  the  Coan- 
dl  on  dns  oeeaaioa,  that  it  waa  extremely 
doahtfol  wfaedier  or  not  the  CoO^e 
woold  have  granted  a  recognition  to  the 
New  HoqiitaL  The  result  has  been,  a* 
the  well  groonded  feelings  of  die  Coancil 
anticipated,  that  an  overwh^ming  mass 
of  students  poured  in  at  the  expenae  of 
the  odier  Ho^tak,  more  particnlarly 
thoae  of  Westminster,  Middlesex,  and 
Smidifidd. 

Soch  has  been  die  efiects  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  admission  fee  to  the  North 
London  Hospital,  that  it  has  become  a 
satgect  of  grave  deliberation  amongst  die 
medical  fraternity  of  other  institutions, 
how  far  it  would  be  expedient  for  them 
to  reduce  their  prices;  and  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  Middlesex  will  set  the  ex- 
ample next  season ;  and  if  they  do  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  re- 
ceive more  money  than  they  have  done 
last,  by  douUing  the  number  of  students 
to  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of 
the  hospital 

Should  the  mock-liberals  of  Gower- 
street  adopt  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
clocing  the  hospital  doors  against  all  stu- 
dents, who  do  not  attend  the  classes  of 
their  own  schools — a  proceeding  which 
was  lately  contemplated — then  will  the 
doors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  be 
thronged,  and  the  medical  staff  fatten  and 
prosper.  We  would  advise  our  friends 
at  the  Westminster  to  stick  to  the  old 
price,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  uphold  tlte 
dignity  of  the  hospital,  and  as  no  dimi- 
nution in  price  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  increase  the  number  of 
students. 
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FAMILY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ttitgrefts  of  an  Tr)*h  Medical  StiiiliMit. — 
Hit  Arcuiiiit  i>f'  liis  Journey  anil  the 
Metmpolin.  —  Hii  TiitroHuctioii  and  He- 
lerniinHtioii  as  to  Medical  S<^hoolB. — His 
Fhtlicr's  Kcply. 

My  ({earesC  Father, — You  will  lie 
pleasied  to  know  that  1  have  arrivetl  safe 
lit  my  journey's  end,  I  got  here  at  half 
past  fteven  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
after  having  suD'ered  much,  as  the  ni^ht 
had  heeu  very  cold,  an<)  I  was  the  only 
outside  passenger.  1  left  my  trunk  at 
the  >\'hite  Horse  cellar,  and  having  had 
a  comfortable  breakfast,  which  cost  me 
eighteen  pence,  1  immediately  started  to 
look  out  for  a  lo<lping ;  and  here  I  am, 
having  taken  up  my  quarters  in  a  Rniall 
room,  two  pair  front,  opposite  \o.  101, 
<»reat  Russell  Street,  Blooinsbiu-y,  where 
please  to  address  all  my  letters.  After  I 
arrived  at  ('ork,  I  waited  on  your  old 
college  companion,  Doctor  M — .  who  in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  and  will  anewer  your 
consultation  about  the  Twin  case  by  re- 
turn of  post.  He  refused  the  fee  for  bis 
opinion,  saying,  "  Keep  it,  Thomas,  you 
will  dnd  plenty  of  use  for  this  and  many 
more  before  you  get  cmandpatcil  from 
^  the  clutches  of  my  old  friends  in  I  .ineulu's 
Inn  Fields."  I  picked  up  a  few  letters  of 
intro<luction  to  some  of  the  lions  here, 
coiicerninjj  which  I  shall  tell  you  after  I 
have  delivered  them.  I  sailed  in  the 
"  Herald"  steamer,  and  took  a  deck  pas- 
ssne,  the  weather  being  promising  ;  but, 
tmfortunalely.  there  was  such  a  number 
of  pi{;s  on  board  for  the  Bristol  market, 
anil  my  becoming  very  sick,  it  was  alto- 
gether a  «cene  of  dirt  and  confusion. 
'I'lie  only  pen>ou  who  knew  me  on  board 

Was  ,\"r. .     He  recognised  me  from 

my  likeness  to  my  mother,  and  »e  hati  a 
long  ronfah  about  it.  There  were  several 
students  on  lKiard,aIl  Inmnd  for  the  Lon- 
don Schools  ;  but,  like  myself,  they  were 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  where  lo  go  to 
get  the  thing  best  and  cheapest.  We  all 
agreed  it  would  be  best  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  diff<TL'nt  Schools,  hear  the  diHerent 
IVofessurs,  and  have  a  meeting  in  London 
to  compare  notes. 

When  1  got  to  Bristol,  I  gave  lite 
steward  lialf  a  crown,  besides  the  paasage 
money,  and  he  recommended  me  toa  cheap 
lo<lging  for  tlie  night,  I  did  not  remain 
in  Bristol  longer  than  twelve  hours,  as  all 
ray  anxiety  was  to  get  to  Lomlon  as  soon 
a»  possible,  which  I  accomplislied  on  the 
outaide  of  the  *'  Accelerator,"  for  one 
guinea,  including  gturds  and  coachmeu. 
No.J, 


I  was  in  several  lodging  houses  here,  but 
could  not  find  a  decent  room  in  a  re- 
s{)ectable  street  under  eight  shillini;^  u 
week.  I  couJd  have  pot  a  room  in  Had- 
low  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  close  to  the 
Gower  Street  School,  for  six  shillings,  or 
even  less;  but  the  neighbourhood  is  so 
tJisrespectable,  that  1  knew  you  would  be 
more  dissatistied  than  myself,  and  not 
grudge  the  additional  two  Rhillinfre,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.  In  addition  to 
the  hire  of  the  room  I  have  to  pay  three 
pence  a  day  for  f!re,  candles  not  included, 
two  pence  for  cleaning  each  pair  of  boots, 
wa.shing  will  nut  cost  me  more  than  one 
shilling  a  week,  at,  what  are  called  "  black 
tommies"  are  chiefly  worn  here.  Break- 
fast at  home  will  not  cost  me  less  than 
two  pence  halfpenny  every  morning,  and 
I  can  dine  well  out  at  a  mip  hauy  fating 
houae,  or  procure  the  needful  at  the 
IMboyii  ham  Khnp,  for  eight  pence,  in- 
cluding a  pint  of  porter.  These,  with 
a  shilling  a  week  to  the  servant  of  the 
lodging  house,  will  include  all  ray  ex- 
penses, provideil  you  can  get  smuggled 
to  me  the  whiskey  and  potatoes,  neither 
of  them  is  worth  eating  or  drinking  here, 
and  the  price  of  the  whiskey,  bad  as  it  ia, 
is  twenty-one  »UiUing»  a  gnllun !  and, 
(would  you  believe  it?)  they  sell  the  jio- 
tatoes  by  the  pound!  Now,  my  dear 
parent,  1  will  write  to  you  every  thing 
that  occurs,  and  all  that  I  see  and  hear  ; 
and,  tiod  knows  I  shall  have  plenty  to 
do  and  think  aliout  to  prevent  me  getting 
into  dilh'culties,  for  it  is  a  larger  place 
than  even  I  imagined,  and  all  the  people, 
young  and  old,  seem  to  me  very  aban- 
doned and  profligate.  If  you  could  get 
Garrett  Standixh  to  frank  my  letters,  it 
would  save  expense.  <iivemy  affection- 
ate love  to  uiy  mother  and  dear  sister. 
Tell  Pat  that  he  is  a  much  happier  fellow 
where  he  is,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  Ponto  at  his  heels,  than  I  am  away 
from  them  all  at  home-  No  one  knows 
the  comforts  of  a  father's  house  until  cir- 
cumstances compel  them  to  quit  their 
'*  home,  BWfet  home,"  Tell  aunt  Surah 
that  I  won't  forget  all  tlie  commis-sions. 
^^'hen  you  next  see  the  Muryaun,  toll 
Kmilv  not  to/orget.  From  what  I  have 
heard  here,  I  don't  think  I  will  have 
enough  of  monry  to  pay  the  class  fees. 
I'll  write  to  you  what  more  1  shall 
want,  and  give  you  a  list  of  the  expenses. 
Believe  me,  beloved  Father,  your  very 
dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 

TU0MA». 

P.  S.  This  letter  iR<t\\c\<M»i\  Vcv  %<««c^ 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS, 


fFinabury,  who  sayii  he  remembers  you 
1  aiKl  has  kindly  promised  to  give  me  his 
f friendly  assistance  and  advice,  which  will 
\  "be  great  things  to  have.  Hail  you  much 
■port  on  the  20  th  ? 

Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomibury, 
Sept.  27 tb,  1836. 

KilbaUymacalogue,  Blarney. 
Oct.etli,  1«36. 
My  dear  Tom, — I  have  just  read  your 

.letter,  and  must  leave  your  mother  to  tell 
you  all  our  domeitic  news,  as  I  am  called 
to  a  case  of  emergency  ;  and  if  I  don't 
attend  to  it  imme<Uately,  somebody  else 
that  yon  know  will.  We  were  well 
pleased  that  you  had  borne  your  journey 
BO  well,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confiilence 

I  in  your  future  conduct,  as  vour  mother's 
example  and  precepts  will,  i  trust,  always 
guide  you,  and  the  natural  warmth  of 
your  heart  will  induce  you  often  to  think 
of  us  all  at  Kilhallymacalogue.  Let  me 
again  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
not  entfrinfi;  to  any  school,  or  feeing  any 
hospital,  without  due  consideration.  In 
the  choic*;  of  an  hospital,  Mr.  Wakely's 
opinion  wouUl,  to  me,  be  decisive,     tie 

[lias  no  self-interest  to  serve,  ami  must 

^appreciate  the  good  and  the  bad  of  thenj 
all.  1  enclose  you  letters  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Sir  Benjamin  Bro<lic,  Sir  James 
M'Gripor.  Sir  William  Burnett,  Sir  Ste- 
phen Hammick,  Sir  Charles  Scudamore, 
who  got  the  thousand  poumls  for  coming 
over  to  visit  the  late  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  Sir  Henry   Halford,  w^ho,  by  the 

'  bye,  is  not  known  to  any  liwly  here,  and 
Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  who  has,  I  under- 
atand,  become  too  great  n  man  to  pay  at- 
tention to  inttotiuctiom;  from  any  of  hia 
old  Cork  relatives  and  cronies.  James 
Johnson,  also,  does  not  acknowledge  his 
countrymen;  but  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  to  get  vou  a  letter  to  Doctor  Rumad^e. 
who  is  said  to  have  great  influence  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  can  procure 
you  a  ticket  of  admission  to  their 
valuable  conversations  and  tea  parties. 
Doctor  Jones  Quain  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
both  kind  and  useful  to  you  ;  and,  al- 
though he  is  not  now  a  profesHOr  himself, 
his  brother  Dick  is  still  at  University 
Colle^ie,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
attentive  to  you,  for  old  acquaintance 
aake.  Tell  him  how  glad  atl  friends  are 
to  hear  he  is  getting  on  so  well.  Dr.  Rank- 
head  is  still  in  France,  so  that  a  letter  to 
him  can  be  of  no  use.  The  letters  to 
Travera,    Lawrence.    Dransby    Cooper, 

XUJiotBon,    Cara»dl.    Liston,    Anthony 
TW-rf    Thomson,    M^Cleod,    (Cummin, 
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Golding,  Howship,Gutlirie,  Scott,  Mftyo, 
•K'C.  &:c.,  you  can  deliver  at  your  leisure. 
In  delivering  your  letter  to  Mr.  Todd, 
the  professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  King's 
College,  ask  permission  to  see  the  build- 
ing, and  also  SoroerBct  House,  which  was 
a  very  fine  place  in  my  day  ;  at  the  same 
time,  be  cautious  not  to  talk  on  political 
subjects  with  him.  With  all  these  men, 
when  you  deliver  your  letters,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  you  to  recollect  the 
old  maxim,  "  ei/es  open,  enrs  listening, 
month  ikttt."  I  will  send  you  whatever 
money  you  may  require,  trusting  to  your 
discretion  and  economy ;  and  have  only 
to  request  you  will  not  run  up  bills,  but 
pay  ready  money  for  every  thing.  VV'hen 
next  you  write,  tell  me  the  School  you 
have  determined  to  enter  to,  also  the 
Hospital  you  have  selected  to  walk,  and 
which,  if  any,  of  your  other  letters  was 
of  any  service  to  you.  Avoid  the  com- 
pany of  idle  young  men,  and  stick  to  your 
pursuits,  my  dear  Thomas,  when,  after 
two  years  residence,  1  hope  you  will  pass 
your  examination  with  creilit,  and  return 
to  your  happy  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  f  have  interest  enough  to  get  you 

into  the  •  Infirmary,  where  there 

must  be  a  vacancy  in  a  few  years ;  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  stepping  stone 
to  fortune  this  would  be.  S.iy  notliing 
abowt  this,  as  others  are  on  the  look  out ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  success, 
when  the  vacancy  occurs,  so  keep  your 
eye  on  the  certificates.  AU  join  in  affec- 
tionate love,  particularly  deaj-  Tom,  Your 
loving  Father,  Peter . 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

NORTH  IXINDON  HOSPITAL. 

Dinffivie  of  the  Knee-Joint — Removal  of 
the  Thigh  at  the  Hip-Joint. 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1837  —A  tittle 
girl,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six 
years,  submitted  to  the  removal  of  the 
thigh  by  the  double  flap  operation,  for      ^ 
disease  of  the  knee-joint.  ^M 

Mr.  Lislon  removed  the  limb  in  less  ^B 
than  two  minutes ;  he  vm»  assisted  by 
Mr.  Richard  Quain,  who  compressed  the 
femoral  artery  in  his  usual  steady  and 
composed  manner,  so  much  so,  that  with- 
out exaggeration  an  ounce  of  blood  was 
not  lost ;  indeed,  bo  long  as  an  assistaiit  . 

well  acquainted  with  topographical  kna-     ^H 
tomy,  and  of  firm   nerve,  can  be  pro-     ^^ 
cured,  the  tourniquet  may  be  altogether 
dispensed  with  in  these  operations.    Cob- 
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■uienng  uie  icrenning  wLich  the  littlf? 
patient  made  before  the  o|>eratioii,  bHc 
bore  it  altogether  with  much  nerve.  An 
abscess,  the  extent  of  which  towards  the 
proin,  which  unfortunately  had  not  been 
detected  before  the  operation,  was  cut  into, 
from  wliich  a  quantity  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged. When  the  limb  was  removed, 
it  was  then  ascertained  that  this  abscess 
had  communicated  with  the  knee-joint, 
the  interior  of  which  was  iiUtd  with  pus ; 
there  was  also  extensive  caries  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

■T.  okoroe's  hospital, 

Thumday,  March  30,  1837. — Litho- 
tomy.— Mr.  Babinpton,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  students  from  vnriouK 
quarters  of  London,  removed  a  niiddle- 
■ized  stone  from  the  bladder  of  an  adult. 
The  incision  was  made  into  the  bladder 
by  the  lateral  method,  with  a  knife  and 

Cved  staff:  but  on  introducing  the 
!pa  ■  prolapsus  ani  occurred,  which 
pulling  down  the  inferior  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ex- 
tract Uie  stone  with  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment. After  B  few  minutes'  delay,  a 
curved  forceps  was  procured,  and  the  stone 
removed  with  little  difiiculty.  Messrs. 
Keate,  Hawkins,  t'utlcr,  Walker,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Urodie  were  present 

Ntcrotin. — Removal  of  the  Sequestrum. 

Sir  Benjamin  Bnxlie  next  proceeded 
to  trephine  a  necroseil  humerus  of  a  young 
Lid  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tne  se- 
ouestrum.  incisions  were  made  of  suf- 
ncient  extent  to  allow  of  the  application 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  and  after 
much  sawing,  and  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. ■  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  old 
humerus,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  was  removed.  This  is  the  second 
case  in  which  a  very  serious  operiition 
ha«  been  lately  performetl  by  Sir  Betija- 
inin  Brodie,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
lemoving  a  sequestrum  of  a  necrosis 
bone.  We  say  serious,  because  we  deem 
it  proper  to  state,  in  the  fonner  case, 
where  Sir  Benjamin  operated  for  a  ne- 
crosis of  the  tilna,  the  patient  died  in 
tlin*  weeks.  We  doubt  exceedingly  the 
propriety  of  these  severe  measures.  The 
I  pattent,  also,  whose  leg  Sir  Benjamin 
,  Brodie  amputated,  an  account  of  which 
We  gave  in  this  journal,  became  a  victim 
I  to-  the  operation.  So  many  fatal  and  un- 
I  toccessful  lesulls  of  operations  as  we  have 
I  jJmoHt  daily  an  opportunity  of  observing 


in  the  London  hospitals,  ought  surely  to 
be  a  caunon  to  "  young  surgeons,'  as 
well  as  to  "veterans,"  and  ought  to  make 
us  careful  in  extolling  the  advancement 
of  modem  surgery. 

Removal  of  thf  Great  Tot  and  Part  of 
its  Metatarsal  Bone. 

After  the  completion  of  the  last  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Csaar  Hawkins  proceeded  to 
remove  the  great  toe,  with  part  of  tta 
metatarsal  bone,  from  the  foot  of  a  boy 
aged  thirteen  years,  afflicted  with  stru- 
mous disease.  Two  flaps  were  fonned 
from  the  dorsal  and  plantar  aspects  of  the 
foot,  and  the  metatarBsI  bone  was  divided 
near  its  tarsal  extremity  with  the  large 
bone  forceps  called  "  The  Lion  For- 
eej)s,"  a  faithful  representation  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Scultetus'g  "  Armnmen- 
tum  Chiritryite."  Mr.  Hawkins  was  in 
no  hurry  about  the  operation,  which  was 
not  completed  for  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
although  the  patient  sufTcred  great  pain , 
saying  to  the  operator,  "  you  make  me 
sweat."  He  did  not  pursue  the  race- 
course plan  of  operating,*  and  by  not  dis- 
articulating the  metatarsal  bone  he  thus 
preserved  tlie  attachment  of  the  peronieus 
iongus  muscle,  and  also  lliat  of  the  tibi- 
alis snticus ;  a  proceeding  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  operation  which  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  acquirements  of  Mr. 
Hawkins. 


Operation  for  Lithotomy — No  Stone, 

The  boy  who  was  operated  upon  for 
stone,  and  in  whose  bladder  no  stone  was 
found,  is  recovering.  The  little  fellow 
is  still  in  hospital  in  good  spirits,  and 
labours  imder  symptoms  of  calculus. 
There  are  two  other  patients  with  stone 
in  the  bladder,  who  are  undergoing  the 
necessary  preparations.  We  advise  the 
house-surgeon  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
after  them,  as  it  is  whispered  that  they 
may  find  their  way  into  tlie  trap  of  the 
North  London. 


RT.  BARTHOLOMEW  8  U08PITAL. 

Stricture — Ab*ee»*    in    Perineum   and 

I'roitate   Glnnd — Fffunion  of  Urine — 

Death. 

Edward  Walker,  aged  !t\i,  admitted  in- 
to SU  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  November 
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5,  IflSa.  1  If  has  suffered  from  stricture 
in  the  urethra  for  thirty  years ;  has  had 
<lifficulty  in  making  water  during  the 
same  period,  and  this  difficulty  was  greatly 
increasetl,  in  cona<?queTice  of  which  he 
applied  to  a  medical  gentleman,  who  made 
an  attempt  to  pass  an  instrument  for  him, 
hut  without  success:  and  he  bled  very 
much  after  tlie  operation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
Buffered  great  pain  in  the  perineum,  and 
couhl  only  pass  a  small  quantiiy  of  water. 
He  did  not  again  seek  medical  advice, 
until  two  days  previous  to  hJB  aditiissicm, 
when  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  an  inetrument,  after 
which  only  a  very  few  drops  of  urine 
followeil. 

Saturday,  Nov.  .5fli,  it  o'clock  a.m. — 
He  now  states  that  he  has  not  made  water 
for  a  week.  There  is  considerab'e  ful- 
ness of  the  perineum,  with  great  pain  of 
that  part,  ami  some  pain  of  the  scrotum. 
Hig  countenance  is  expressive  of  great 
anxiety.  Tongue  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  dry  fur;  pulse  quick,  and  sniatl. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  sil- 
ver catheter,  which  came  away  much 
blackened  and  discoloured,  and  about 
eight  ounces  of  extremely  fnnid  urine 
followed  the  removal  of  trie  instrument, 
lie  was  pincetl  in  a  warm  bath  ;  in  which 
he  remained  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
obtainetl  great  relief. 

Mr.  Earle  saw  him  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  after  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  introduce  a  catheter,  he  cut 
down  upon  the  urethra  through  the  peri- 
neum, willi  a  double  edged  Kcalpri,  lay- 
ing open  the  canal  imniediuteiy  behind 
the  bulb.  Some  of  the  same  fostid  urine 
slowly  escaped.  Cln  attempting  to  pass  a 
catheter  through  the  wound  into  the 
blaiiiler,  it  passed  evidently  out  of  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  into  a  boggy  uiule- 
fined  space,  having  bridles  cxtcndetl 
across  it  in  all  directions,  and  which  gave 
the  sensation  of  a  cavity  in  which  there 
was  breaking  down  of  cellular  structure. 
With  much  difficulty,  a  gum-elastic 
catheter,  without  a  stilette,  was  introduced 
into  the  bladder.  This  was  retAine<l  in 
[x>sition  by  proper  bandages.  He  takes 
a  saline  mixture  with  antimony. 

7  P.M. — He  expresses  himself  much  re- 
lieved by  the  operation  ;  healthy  urine 
passes  freely  through  the  catheter ;  he 
complains  of  no  pain ;  tongue  nioister,  but 
Btill  much  furred. 

6th. —  Has  slept  well  (the  first  sleep  he 

hiuiiai]  for  some  days  past)  ;  urine  passes 

i5we(»i  botb  throvgh  and  at  the  ndes  of 


the  catlieter,  hut  he  complains  now  of 
great  pain  in  the  scrotum  and  left  groin. 
Fomentations  ordered  to  these  parts. 
Tongue  remains  as  yesterday,  as  does  the 
pulse.     Bowels  are  freely  opened. 

7th. — Has  had  rigors  at  intervals, 
thoui;h  he  has  continually  dozed  since 
yesterday.  The  catheter  is  removed  from 
the  wound,  as  the  urine  flows  freely  past 
it;  the  pain  in  the  scrotum  and  groin  has 
much  subsided,  though  the  scrotum  is 
greatly  entargetl  and  livid.  A  large  dif- 
fused swelKng,  with  considerable  re<lneBs 
of  the  integuments  covering  it,  was  ob- 
served in  the  left  lumbar  region,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  brim  of  the  nelvis.  A 
puncture  was  made  into  this  with  a  lancet, 
and  some  blootly  urine  escaped  ;  and 
minute  punctures  were  also  made  into  the 
scrctniii.  He  was  ordered  to  discontinue 
the  antimony,  the  action  of  which  was 
transferred  from  the  skin  to  the  bowels. 
\\  im^  and  br-indy  were  ordered  to  be 
administered  firequently.and  fomentations 
to  be  applied  to  the  loins  and  scrotum. 

Kth.—  Urine  continues  to  escape  through 
the  wounds  in  the  perineum  and  loins. 
He  lies  in  a  comatose  state,  and  is  rapidly 
sinking. 

He  died  on  Wednesday  the  9th,  having 
been  quite  insensible  during  tlie  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

I  )u  examination  after  detith,  the  urine 
was  found  to  have  comjuletely  infiltrated 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  and 
scrotum,  the  left  groin,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended upwards  to  the  loins,  and  even  to 
I  the  axilla,  on  that  side  ;  but  no  urine  was 
effuse<l  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or 
pelvis.  The  bladder  was  much  thickened, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  in  an  ulcerated 
state,  The  prostate  gland  was  slightly 
enlarged,  with  an  abscess  in  ita  substance. 
The  urethra  was  very  much  diseased,  the 
first  four  inches  being  the  only  part  as- 
suming at  all  a  healthy  appearance. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  following 
even  the  track  of  the  remaining  part, 
which  appeared  to  have  given  way  about 
the  membranous  or  muscular  portion. 
(IpiMJsite  to  this  spot  there  existed  an 
abscess  in  the  perineum,  communicating 
with  the  urethra,  and  also  with  that  in  the 
prostate  gland.  It  was  also  evident  that 
several  false  pas-sages  had  existed,  one  of 
which,  after  pursuing  a  course  of  about 
two  inches,  perforated  the  urethra  again. 
The  kidneys  were  healthy,  but  the  ureters 
nmch  dilated. 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  have  discovered  whether  the 
urethra  was  ruptured  primarily,  in  conse- . 
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quence  of  ulceration  eoinuicncin^  within 
its  canal,  or  whether  this  was  secondary 
to  the  proBiatic  anil  perineal  abscesses. 
I'Voni  the  condition  of  the  patient  when 
he  entered  the  hospital,  ind  state  of  the 
parts  after  death,  the  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty was  rendered  impossible.  — Medical 
Gazette. 


HOME  f  IRCUJT 

KiNOSToN,  March  30. 

(  FWore  Chief  Justice  Tinpa  l 
and  a  Special  Jury.) 

TUB  KING  V.   C.tltltlNtirON-  AMI  OTHERS. 

This  indictment  was  preferred  aj^inst 
the  defendants,  Benjamin  t'arringfon, 
ISenjamin  Nelson  Linwoo<l,  Fr-<lcrick 
Musgrove,  James  Tomlinson,  'i'hoinas 
}i:irri8,  and  Edmoud  Edii.onds.  all  inc- 
rlical  sttidents  of  Guy's  Hospital,  for  a 
riot,  and  also  an  assault  upon  John 
VViliiams  and  Thomas  Moysey,  t^vo  of 
the  i>orter8,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  a  stu- 
•leiU  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the 
Ittth  of  December  last.  Mr.  Harris  did 
not  appear. 

Mr.  TiiL'sioER,  Mr.  C'i.ahkson,  and 
Mr.  CiiANni.issfl  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  Mr.  Pi-ATT,  Mr.  Channei.i,,  Mr. 
Ti  H.vEU,  and  Mr.  IU'i.ix)ok  defended. 

There  was  a  preat  mass  of  evidence 
adduced  on  both  sides,  and  the  trial  con- 
liumed  considerable  time  in  its  investij^ra- 
tion  ;  but  the  details  may  be  condenseil 
into  a  brief  summary. 

It  appeared  that  the  alledged  riot  and 
■saaull  occurred  on  the  16th  of  last  De- 
cember, on  the  occasion  of  an  operation 
of  lithotomy  which  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed on  two  patients  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  On  the  Friday  preceding  the 
lath  there  had  been  some  disturbance 
among  the  students,  and  in  order  tu  pre- 
vent «  lept'tiiion  of  it,  Mr.  Na«h,  the 
steward  of  St.  Thomas's,  placed  three 
porters  at  the  doorB  leading  into  the  ope- 
rating theatre,  and  gave  tliera  directions 
not  to  admit  any  pupil  unless  he  showed 
his  surgical  practice  ticket.  They  were 
also  directed  to  place  the  students  in  the 
jilaces  appropriated  to  them — namely,  the 
dressers  in  the  lower  rows,  and  the  stu- 
dents in  the  upper,  the  area  being  kept 
lor  the  operating  surgeons  and  their 
dressers  only.  It  had  not  been  usual  to 
demand  the  practice  tickets  previous  to 
admission,  and  the  dreii»c-rs  were  on  ordi- 
iinry  occasions  allowed  to  occupy  the  area ; 
but  the  governors  of  St.  Thi'iuas's  Hos 


granted  by  courtesy,  determined,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  previous  disturbance  and 
tumult,  to  enforce  the  right  which  they 
contended  they  posses:sed,  of  excluding 
those  who  dill  not  show  the  authentications 
of  their  right  of  ail  mission.  Accordingly, 
on  the  board  nnnouncing  that  the  opera- 
tion would  titke  place,  and  which  ^vas 
placed  ill  the  room  of  lioth  hospitals,  they 
affixed  a  notice  that  every  gentleman  who 
wished  admission  must  bring  his  ticket 
with  him.  At  a  little  past  one  on  the  day 
in  question,  according  to  the  evidence 
sdduc«l  oil  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
Mr.  Harrington  came  to  the  door  and 
denianded  admission,  Havingshown  his 
tickft,  IJtill,  the  [wrtcr,  who  was  place<l 
at  the  outer  door,  called  out  to  Moysey, 
another  porter  stationed  inside  the  door, 
lo  let  the  gentleman  pass,  as  he  had  shown 
his  ticket.  Moysey  opened  the  door,  and 
^!r  Carrinpton  entered  ,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  got  in  than  he  raised  up  his  arm 
and  struck  Moysey.  VV'illianiH,  another 
porter  stationed  at  the  door  leading  into 
the  area  of  the  theatre,  haw  him  give  the 
blow,  and  asked  why  he  had  struck  a  man 
in  the  execution  of  liis  duty  }  To  which 
Mr.  Carrington  replied,  "  If  you  arc  not 
very  civil  I  will  strike  you."  Williams 
told  him  he  had  made  an  assault  ujion  his 
fellow-servant,  and  if  he  persistetl  iti  such 
behaviour,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
into  the  theatre  at  all.  Mr.  I'arrington 
immediately  rushed  past  WUIiams,  and 
tried  to  get  in  ;  hut  M'illinms  caught  hold 
of  him  and  stopped  hiin.  Mr.  Linwood 
at  that  moment  cnme  in  and  seized  Wil- 
liams by  the  collar,  and  struck  him  two 
or  three  times.  Williams,  who,  besides 
bring  a  porter  of  the  hospital,  was  a  con- 
stable, pulled  out  his  stati',  showe<t  him  be 
was  a  constable,  and  desired  him  to  detdst 
from  striking  him  while  in  the  ixecution 
of  his  duty.  No  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  what  he  said,  and  .Mr.  Carrington 
and  .Mr.  Linwoo<l  seized  hold  of  him,  and 
trieil  to  throw  him  down,  He  caught 
hold  of  Mr.  Linwood's  leg,  and  prevented 
his  being  thrown.  Roth  Mr.  Caningtou 
and  Mr.  LinwootI  then  left  him,  and 
rushed  into  the  body  of  the  theatre. 
Williams  followed  them,  and  pointing  out 
the  seats  appropriated  to  them,  told  them 
ihev  had  no  right  where  they  were.   They 

replied  *'  They  would  see  him before 

they  would  go  there ;  they  hud  a  right  to 
bo  where  diey  were,  and  tliey  would  step. 
He  told  them  if  they  would  not  go  rut 
ijuietly  he  must  get  astistawtt  *.\A  vsv. 
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ettect  it.  The  outer  iloor  was  then  forced 
Open,  etiil  a  crowd  of  students  rushed  in. 
Mr.  Niinh,  the  steward  of  the  hospital, 
and  Mr.  T ravers,  who  was  to  perform 
one  of  the  operations,  Uien  entered  the 
theatre.  There  was  a  great  noise  of  his- 
Binj:^,  liowling,  and  ail  wrts  of  clamour, 
and  Mr.  Nush  and  Mr.  Travers addressed 
the  students,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  desist  IVoin  making  the  disturb- 
ance. VV'iHianis  went  on  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  immediately  afterwards  there 
was  a  general  nish  from  the  theatre,  and 
■everai  voices  shouted  out  "  Over  with 
him  ;  over  witlt  liim  !"  The  crowd  then 
pressed  upon  him.  and  forcetl  him  upon 
the  rail  of  the  banisters,  and,  tailing  hold 
of  his  teg,  tried  to  put  hh  head  down- 
wards. The  top  of  the  banisters  was  30 
feet  from  tlie  ground.  Mr.  Richardson, 
K  pupil  of  St.  Thotna.^'s,  having  noticed 
the  conduct  of  the  parties,  followed  the 
dcl'cndtiiits,  and,  seeiu);  the  treatment  of 
Williams,  he  got  hold  of  hini,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  him  nway  from  the 
students  into  a  ward.  Mr.  Richardson 
upon  that  w«K  imiiit'diaccly  attacked  and 
struck  ;  and  Mr.  Musgrove  it  was  stated, 

{)inione<l  his  arms  behind,  and,  after 
laving  tried  to  throw  him  dowWj  took 
htm  up  in  his  Hrnia,  and  lliey  were  both 
forced  hy  the  crowd  into  Henry's  ward, 
where  \ir.  Musgrove  threw  him  upon  the 
ground.  While  lying  there  he  received 
■erernl  kicks,  «ml,  in  self-defence,  he 
arised  hold  of  the  poker,  but  wits  prevented 
using  it  hy  one  of  the  police,  who  were 
afterwards  called  in.  The  tumult  con- 
tinued iK'twpeii  three  and  four  hours, 
(luring  which  time  there  was  a  constant 
hissing  and  hootiiiL;.  Mr.  Nash,  Mr. 
Travers,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell,  hiivingin  vain 
tried  to  appease  the  noise,  the  police  were 
sent  for,  anrl  the  operation  was  deferred. 
The  alMve  is  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution.  Dn  behalf  of 
which  it  was  contended  that  the  defend- 
ants, with  other  students,  hail  acted  upon 
a  plan  of  making  a  riot,  in  conseigucnce 
of  their  being  refused  admission  to  the 
operation  unless  tliey  producetl  their  sur- 
gical practice  tickets ;  they  entertaining 
an  opinion  that  ihcy  had  a  right  to  ad- 
mission to  the  theatre  whenever  an  opera- 
tion was  performed,  and  that  the  dressers 
by  right  could  remain  in  the  area  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  it.  The  premedi- 
tation was  a.<iked  to  be  inferred  on  account 
of  certain  expressions,  which  had  been 
uaetJ  liurine  and  before  the  disturbance, 
»uch  as,  "  VVhere  are  Grainger's  men  ?" 
'rrd  "  The  police  are  outside  the  door 


waiting   for  you,  Carrington    and    Lin- 

wooii ;  but  if  tliey  are, them,  let  us 

upset  them."  And  previously  to  the  time 
at  which  the  operation  was  fixed  to  take 
place,  a  student  of  Guy's  heard  some  one 
say  in  the  dissecting  room  at  that  hospital, 
"  VV'ho  is  going  up  to  St.  Thomas's  to 
see  the  row  there?" 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  which  was  de- 
tailed by  several  me<lical  pupils  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  who  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  was  that  there  was  no 
pi-emcditated  plan  of  riot ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  students  complied  with  the 
regulations  of  the  hospital  by  producing 
their  practice  tickets  when  asked  for. 
The  disturbance  arose  from  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  porters  bi-haved  towards  the 
different  gentlemen  ;  that  Williams  was 
very  ofiensive,  and  told  Mr.  Hemming, 
after  he  had  asked  him  for  his  ticket,  and 
tliat  gentleman  had  expressed  his  surprise 
at  being  a.'ked  for  it,  that  if  he  did  not  pro- 
duce it  he  must  forcibly  thrust  hiin  out ; 
that  when  Mr.  Carrington  was  proceeding 
from  the  outer  door  of  the  passage  to  the 
inner  door,  Moyscy  put  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  You  can't  go 
there,  Sir;  you  have  no  right."  Mr. 
Carrington  pushed  him  on  one  side,  and 
went  into  the  area,  upon  which  the 
porter,  Williams,  lollowed  him,  took  him 
Dy  the  collar  and  swung  liiin  round,  and 
then  pulled  him  out  through  the  area 
door.  VV'hde  .Mr,  Carrington  and  Wil- 
liams were  scuffling,  Mr.  Linwood  passed, 
and  Williams  immediately  left  Mr,  Car- 
rington and  took  hold  of  Mr.  Linwood 
by  the  collar,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
seized  Mr.  Carrington.  That  Williams 
cut  Mr.  Carrington  on  the  face  with  his 
staff,  and  made  it  bleed.  That  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  Nash  entered 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Linwood  and  Mr,  Car- 
rington went  up  to  them,  and  complained 
tliat  they  had  been  ill-used  and  assaulted 
by  the  porters.  That  when  the  {>olice 
came  Mr.  Linwood  gave  Williams  into 
custody.  They  attributed  the  disturb- 
ance entirely  to  ^V^illiams,  and  stated  that 
liad  he  been  removed,  it  would  have  im- 
mediately eeaseil.  There  was  no  disre- 
spectful cotiducl  meant  or  shown  towards 
Mr.  Travers  or  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  but  the 
hissing  and  hooting  was  apjilicd  to  Wil- 
liams, who,  after  having  committed  the 
assault  upon  Mr.  ('arringten  and  Mr. 
Linwood,  went  into  tlie  theatre,  and 
lookeil  atxtut  in  a  very  impudent  manner. 
The  students  were  mucik  excited  from 
the    treattncnl    vKc^   received.     It    wa« 
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By  all  the  pupils  who  were  ex- 
amined as  witnesses,  that  ihey  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  operations,  but 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  pro<luce  their 
BUrf^cal  practice  tickets.  Those  who  were, 
or  had  been  dressers,  occupied  the  area  of 
the  theatre. 

Mr.  Bmnsby  Cooper  also  stated  that 
when  he  was  a  dresser,  such  was  the 
practice  ;  he  had  known  it,  however,  de- 
parted from  upon  one  or  two  occasions. 
He  further  stated  that  Mr.  Mu.igrove 
was  his  dresser,  an<I  he  considered  him 
very  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  attentive  to 
his  duties. 

Mr.  .Morgan,  sur^ceon  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, gave  similar  evidence  with  rejfard  to 
Mr.  Linwoo<l,  who  had  been  his  dresser. 
Mr.  Lin  wood  had  won  a  prive  for  the  best 
essay  on  opthalinic  surj^ery. 

Mr.  ^Vftrd  deposed  to  the  same  effect, 
relative  to  Mr.  I- dinonds. 

Chief  Justice  Tin<lal,  in  summing  up, 
told  the  jury  they  must  determine  upon 
the  evidence  they  had  heard— first,  whe- 
ther the  defendants  had  been  guilty  of  a 
riot — and,  secondly,  whether  all  or  any 
of  them  had  been  guilty  of  an  assault. 
With  regard  to  any  supposed  right  of  ad- 
mission of  the  students  to  the  operations 
at  the  hospital,  that  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  present  question  ;  because 
whether  the  right  existed  or  not,  the  law 
would  not  sanction  their  enforcing  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  defendants  had 
been  represented  to  have  acted.  And 
having  the  right,  they  would  be  equally 

•  amenable  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  as  if 
they  possessed  no  right. 

Th*"  jury  retired,  and  were  absent  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  then  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  ir^uiWfl/  for  the 
riot,  and  of  guilt y  as  against  Mr.Carring- 
ton,  Mr.  Linwood,  and  Mr.  Musgrove, 

I  for  the  assault  upon  Williams. 

The  defen<Iants  were  then  called  up  for 

I  judgment ;  and 

'1  he  Learned  Judge  addressing  them 
unid — Vou  have  been  found  guilty,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  your  country,  of 
an  assault  upon  John  AV'illiams,  of  an 
aggravated    nature,     and    it    jpvea    me 

ksreat  pain  to  pass  the   sentence  of  the 

rikw  upon  young  men  of  education,  and  in 

Jour  station  of  life.  I  shall  not  attempt 
y  any  observations  of  mine  to  aggravate 
the  nature  of  the  case,  because  1  doubt 
not  your  own  reflections  will  be  more 
■evcre  monitors  than  any  remarks  I  can 
I  offer.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  hold 
mtt  to  the  public  that  offences  of  this  na- 
ture must  be  put  down   by  the  strong 


hand  of  the  law  ;  but  when  1  look  at  your 
youth  and  inexperience,  1  am  induced  to 
think  that  circumstances  of  excitement 
prevailed  upon  you  to  act  in  the  manner 
described.  I  shatl  take  care,  therefore, 
not  to  pass  n  stntence  that  (thall  affect 
you  wjili  any  pain  from  the  nature  of  the 
punisliineiit,  or  tend  in  any  wav  to  blight 
your  future  prospects  in  life.  Faking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  euse  into  con- 
sideration, the  sentence  of  the  Court  is, 
that  each  of  you  pay  a  fine  to  the  King 
of  iOl.,  and  enter  into  your  own  recogni- 
sances for  two  years  to  be  of  gowl  beha- 
viour, and  that  you  be  imprisoned  until 
such  Ane  be  pai<l  and  stich  recognizances 
entered  into. 

The  terms  of  the  sentence  having  been 
complied  with,  the  defendants  were  dis- 
charged. 

The  trial  occupied  the  Court  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  and  seemed  to  excite  con- 
siderable interest  among  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  a  great  number  of 
wliom  were  present. 
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By  Dr.  Casti.e, 


SIlOWV-FLOWEREn    MESXA. 

An  elegant  and  lofty  tree,  with  very 
showy  flowers,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  the  Mesna  »pecio»a  of 
Choisy,  and  belouf^a  to  Monnrklphia, 
Polyandrin  of  Linnieus,  and  to  the  natu- 
ral order  fiuttiferiK  of  De  CandoUe.  In 
altitude  it  often  exceeds  fifty  feet,  and 
being  planted  near  habitations,  its  foliage 
affords  an  excellent  shade,  'J'he  leaves 
are  long,  linear-lanceolate,  and  rather 
acute.  The  flowers  are  odiferous,  about 
the  siie  and  shape  of  those  of  tlie  sweet- 
brier,  axillary,  solitary,  with  a  calyx  of 
four  unequal  permanent  sepals,  ami  four 
white  rounded  regular  petals;  stamens 
indefinite,  connected  at  the  base;  fili- 
ments  filiform  ;  anthers  erect,  two-celled, 
bursting  lengthwise  at  the  sides,  i^tyle 
short,  crowned  by  a  thick  concave  stig- 
ma ;  ovary  two-celled ;  each  cell  con- 
taining two  erect  ovule.     The  f" 


riiiil  like  that  of  the  chesnut,  containing 
three  or  lour  seeds,  which  arc  oF  the 
BJze,  sh&^JC,  suhstanee,  and  taste  of  the 
cliesnut.  The  tree  is  much  cultivated, 
according  to  Rhude,  in  Malabar;  pro- 
duces fruit  when  of  &ix  years'  growth, 
and  is  said  to  continue  for  three  centuries 
after.  The  dried  flowers  arc  frequently 
used  with  tlie  white  sandal-wootl,  to  im- 
part an  agreeable  fragr.inoe  to  cerates  and 
other  compounds.  The  baric,  wood,  and 
roots  are  sweet-seented  and  hitter,  and 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
practice  as  an  agreeable  aromatic,  par- 
ticularly for  cases  which  will  not  ]>ermit 
of  the  use  of  astringent  bitters. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  Sliowy-rtowered 
Mesna  having  been  cultivated  with  us, 
but  Uon,  in  speaking  of  the  family,  con- 
siders it  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  stove  plants.  Hip.  rkp.  —  Choisy 
jV/.A'A',  cjt  De  Cuml.  pro't,  I,  p.  5()2, 
RJnide,  mal,  3,  p.  63.  t.  53.    Don  *]/«l.  1 , 


STnONO-S<'ENTEIJ  POI.AMSI.V. 

This  pretty  annual  plant,  the  i-ulanhia 
granfohu«  of  Ratin  (Cleoine  dodecandra 
var.  Canadensis,  Lhi.)  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural order  Capp<irideie  of  l)e  CandoUe  ; 
but  from  the  number  of  stamens  varying 
from  eight  to  twelve,  its  exact  position  in 
the  Liniuean  arrangement  is  not  definite  ; 
it  is  usually  placed  under  Dudecttnilrki 
Monnffi/iiiti.  The  vvliole  plant,  which  is 
commoidy  above  two  feet  high,  is  beset 
with  glandular  hairs ;  the  leaves  arc 
trifoliate ;  the  leaflets  elliptical-oblong. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  from  July  to 
September,  are  small  and  pinkish;  the 
calyx  four-sepalled  and  spreading  ;  pe- 
tals four  ;  and  the  seed-vessel  an  oblong 
silique,  which  is  uarroweil  at  the  base, 
glandularly  muricated  ami  pubescent. 
I'he  root  is  reputed  in  America  anthel- 
mintic. Introduced  into  our  botanic 
ganlens  in  IH'jO;  but  like  many  other 
tropical  plants,  it  needs  a  warm  and  shel- 
tered situation.  Bib.  Rkk. —  linf.joiirn. 
phtfs.  aoiit.  1819.  p.  98.  Hurt.  jl.  amor. 
^22. 


mi.titiBi  on  I  leiMnKR  tkkk. 

The  Cucumber  Tree,  or  as  it  is  iwpu- 

Lrly  called  in  .Malabar,  *'  Kilimbi, '  is  a 

/ijttji'e  of  (roa  and  many  other  parts  of 

cJic  East  Indies;  nml  is  uow  cultivated 


hi  several  provinces  of  South  America. 
It  is  systematically  namedithe -4ce/T/in<i 
Biiitiibi  of  Litiuicus,  and  belongs  to  his 
Deratidriii,  Prntagi/nia,  and  to  De  Can- 
riolle's  Oifcalidetr.  In  size  it  varies  con- 
sitlerable,  sometimes  being  scarcely  six 
feet  high,  sometimes  near  to  twenty,  and 
is  furnished  with  but  few  branches.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  consisting  of  from 
fiveto  fen  pain's  of  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
smooth  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  reddish 
purple,  flisposed  in  racemes,  rieing  from 
the  trunk  ;  calyx  of  five  pubescent  sepals, 
which  are  more  or  less  joined  together  at 
the  base  ;  petals  five,  with  oval-oblong 
hmbs;  stamens  ten;  ovary  angular; 
styles  five,  permanent.  The  fruit  is  ob- 
long, somewhat  like  a  small  cucumber, 
with  a  thin,  sinootl), green  rind, five-celled, 
with  a  few  seeds  in  each  cell  adhering  to 
the  central  angle ;  seeds  not  unlike  those 
of  the  cucumber,  without  an  arib;  embryo 
straight,  in  a  flesliy  albumen.  The  fruit 
abounds  with  a  highly  grateful  Eub-acid 
juice,  which  being  properly  prepared 
with  sugar,  forms  a  very  valuable  drink 
for  persons  labouring'  under  febrile,  bilious 
and  other  di.sorders. 

The  Hiliinhi  introduced  into  our  stove 
houses  in  1791,  thrives  well  in  a  light 
sandy  loam  :  flowers  from  May  to  July  ; 
and  ripe  cuttings  will  strike  root  freely 
ill  Mind  under  a  hand-gla.s8.  Bin.  ntp. 
— Lin.  upec.  C13.  (7fiu.  rfiV*.  7.  ^  219. 
Rumph.  amb,  I. p.  115.  /.  35.  Don.nytt. 
\.t.  ISl. 

eo.MPI.KTE  MEJIOin  <IN 

PH  Tin  SIS     LARYNGEA, 

EXTKACTKIJ  KHOM  THE  fSKDlTEI)  WORK 
or  MKSSns.  THOCSSEAl'  ANr>  11EI,U)C, 
FOH  WHICH  A  PItlKK  WAS  AWAnilED  BV 
THE  ACAOEMV   OF  MIUJICINE  IN   PARM. 

SVfi'it  in  nifiiut  h>i  ritthisiJi  l.aringea  ? 
What  life  it*  Orgnnif  Alterations  ¥ 
if*  Can.tf.i?  its  .Speriex?  its  Termi- 
nattmi  H     WhiU  i«  iti>  Treatment  'i 

CHAPTEH    I. 
O."*    KEKIMTION. 

The  word  pMhuix  signifies  consutnp- 
tion.  Any  organic  alteration  which  may 
give  rise  either  to  inarasm,  or  hectic 
fti\tt,  is,  properly  s|>eaking,  a  phthisis, 
to  wiiatever  cause  tJiat  disease  may  be 
attributed. 

Some  modern  authors  have  exclusively 
applied  die  word  philiisis  to  a  tuberculous 
utft^tion  of  the  lungs  ;  in  our  opinion  chit 
is  an  error,  and  the  Academy  seems  to 
agr«e  with  us  in  this  respect.    It  is  cvi 
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dent,  from  il»  association  of  ihe  words  ' 
Phthisis  Luryagea,  thai  allusion  is  made 
to  the  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx, 
which  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  princi- 
pally, gives  rise  to  hectic  fever  and  con- 
sumption. 

Tne  exact  ilefinition  of  I'hthisis  La- 
ryngea  should  therefore  be  chronic  tflfec- 
tioii  of  the  larynx,  which  may  also  give 
rise  to  consumption. 

But  the  disease  to  which  we  now  give 
our  attention  is  seldom  followed  by  ac- 
tual consumption,  as  the  anatomical  dis- 
position of  the  parts  often  causes  deatti 
by  suffocation.  The  patients  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  considered  as  victims,  as, 
without  the  alteration  of  the  larynx,  suf- 
focation would  not  have  taken  place ; 
and  then  if  this  disease  had  not  caused 
tile  obstruction  of  the  air  pnssages,  and 
consequently  asphyxia, thesuffcrers would 
have  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  tna- 
raam. 

These  considerations  prove  that  our 
definition  requires  a  broader  basis  than 
the  one  already  given,  and  we  have  fixed 
on  the  following : 

By  Fbthisis  Laryngea  is  meant  any 
chronic  alteration  of  the  larynx,  whicli 
may  give  rise  to  consumption  or  death. 

Ualen  is  the  ftrst  author  who  treats  of 
chronic  affection  of  the  larynx  :  but  none 
of  the  symptoms  he  indicates,  in  the  two 
single  cues  he  relates,  can  be  really  con- 
sidered u  belonging  to  Phthisis  La- 
rynjfea. 

>V'hatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  mo- 
dern author),  it  is  certain  that  j£tius 
merely  copied  Cialen.  They  l»th  consi- 
dered the  diteases  in  question  easily 
curetl.  iEtius says  he  cureil  a  great  many 
(non  paucos  hoc  modo  affectos  citra- 
vimus). 

Morgagni  gives  various  accounts  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  and  we  ore 
indebted  to  him  for  the  earliest  cases  that 
positively  belong  to  Phthisis  Laryngea. 
Vet  tliis  autlior  no  where  c-stablislies  tlie 
existence  of  Phtliisis  Laryngea  as  a  s]ie- 
cial  disease,  which  may  end  fatally,  ex- 
cept by  sufibcation. 

liorsieri  is  the  first  who  positively  as- 
serts that  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  may 
become  ttie  seat  of  ulceration,  which  may 
engender  hectic  fever  and  deatli.  His 
opinion  in  this  respect  is  clearly  cxprcasetl 
in  the  p:«ragraph  of  his  work,  which  we 
have  cho«en  tor  an  epigraph.  ( Inst.  Med. 
Prat,  torn,  iv.  p.  .i?.)  Hut  Horsieri,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  his  great  ap- 
iiiirer,  Joseph  Franck,  has  described  the 
I'liilasis  Laryn^tn  niorc  llicoretically  tltait 


practically.  Many  of  the  symptoms  which 
ne  indicates  as  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease are  frequently  wanting.  Franck 
himself  a<Imits  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
tliere  are  also  many  very  important  symp- 
toms of  which  he  makes  no  mention. 

Besides  these  authors,  some  French 
practitioners  have  written  on  the  ulcera- 
tions  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The 
most  remarkable  are  Messieurs  Double, 
in  IHOii,  Cayol,  1810,  Pravaz,  1834-,  and, 
finally,  .M.  Louis,  who,  in  his  work  on 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,  has  published  the 
alterations  of  tlie  larynx  in  tuberculous 
])atients,  which  resoarclies  arc  extremely 
valuable,  and  merit  entire  dependence. 

rilAPTEII  II. 
UROANIC  ALTERATIONS. 

I  n  this  chapter  we  shall  treat  not  only 
of  the  alterations  of  the  larynx,  but  alM) 
of  those  in  the  pharynx  and  trachea. 
Nevertheless  we  shall  merely  give  our  at- 
tention to  diseases  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  larynx,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eluciilatc  sonic  dis"uted  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Phthisis 
Laryngea. 

\Vc  shall  divide  the  diseases  of  the 
larynx  in  two  great  classes;  Jst.  Those 
that  affect  the  mucous  membrane.  !2nd. 
Those  that  affect  the  cartilaginous  rings 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Retinen*  (iniJ  iSirr/ling. — The  redness 
of  the  tissues  after  death  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  symptom  of  previous  inflam- 
mation. This  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
hut,  in  our  opinion,  the  fact  of  there  being 
sometimes  no  traces  of  redness  on  the 
corpse,  in  the  parts  which,  during  life, 
were  the  seat  of  intense  inflamtnation, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
swelling.  Do  we  not.  as  soon  as  life  is 
extinct,  often  sec  erysipelas  and  chemosis 
turn  pale  i 

I  These  observations  often  find  their  ap- 
I  plication  in  diseases  of  the  larynx.  We 
have  seen  patients  victims  to  inflammation 
j  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  an<l  yet  thoae 
parts  that  were  the  seat  of  marketl  inflam- 
mation and  tumefaction,  at  a  post  mortem 
examination,  were  found  livid.  In  these 
cases  may  we  not  naturally  conclude  that 
organs  which  could  not  be  seen  inflamed 
on  the  living  bo<ly,  though  inflammation 
was  Huspected,  might  owe  their  pideneas 
to  the  fluids  thai  run  l)eneath  them. 

Hut  if  redness  and  swelling  sometimes 
entirely  disapjKar  afi<?r  <leath,  when  they 
exist,  their  value  is  comiv.ietvvNi'ra.vA'^Vvi^. 
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IR  of  a  deep  red,  and  so  IibixI  and  tumefini, 
that  it  is  similar  to  the  neck  of  thf  litems. 
Ju  our  own  practice  we  have  merely  met 
with  one  instance  of  the  kind. 

The  spotted  redness  so  common  on  the 
inflamed  tracheal  membrane  is  seldom 
perceptible  on  the  epi;:;lotti8  and  in  the 
larynx.  Tliis  probably  depends  on  the  les- 
ser vascularity  of  the  latter,  whose  mucous 
membrane  is  naturally  dense  and  pale. 

Vlcerationx. — We  shall  divide  the  ul- 
cerations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air  passages  into  erosions,  and  what  arc 
commonly  called  ulcerations.  The  first 
meiely  relate  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  second  to  the  cellular  mucous,  or  even 
to  the  tibro  cartilo^^inous  tissue. 

Eroxion*. — In  erosions  the  mucous 
membrane  appears  as  if  worn  out,  the 
fiat  borders  gradually  unite  with  the 
heaitliful  part,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
eometimes  to  discover  the  line  of  eepara- 
ralion.  But  if  the  part  be  placed  in  water, 
tlie  surface  of  theerosions  is  covered  with 
a  villous  coat,  similar  to  that  found  in 
animals  of  the  canine  species,  and  which 
never  existin  tJte  mucous  membrane  of 
air  passagesin  man,  excepLin}!;  where  tlie 
I  epithelium  has  been  dcsiroyed. 

Erosion  docs  notafipear  to  us  to  be  the 
first  (lej>ree  of  ulceration.     It  often  hap- 
pens that  there  arc  numerous  and  cou- 
Biderable  erosions    without  ulcerations; 
and,    ftf^aJn,    there    are   frequent,    deep 
ulcerations,  in  parts  where   no   erosions 
are  evident.    I  n  one  of  the  patients,  whose 
whole  case  we  have  related,  a'ld  whose 
larynx  and  trachea  were  delineated  after 
death,  the  correctness  of  this  observation 
is  easily   ascertained;    for   the  mucous 
I  membrane  which  covers  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage is  converted  into  a  niuUi|)lieity  of 
ulct-rs,  while  on  thnt  which  covers  the 
'  thyroid  cartilage  there  is  no  trace  of  ero- 
I  aion,  and  the  trachea  is  covered  with  an 
[innumerable  quantity  of  erosions,  but  has 
no  ulceration. 

We  have  never  observefl  erosions  of 
I  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
I  trachea  exu'pting  among  individuals,  who 
I  Jbesides  the  aflection  of  the  larynx,  were 
afflicted  widi  ptiluionRry  phthisis.  Is 
I  tliis  fact  to  be  considered  as  a  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Louis's  opmion,  who  believed  these 
rerosii-n.s  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  expec- 
toraiiou  ?  W'e  must  admit  that  we  have 
>liot  sutiicicnt  materials  to  decide  this 
question ;  l)ut  we  beg  (o  state  it  ap- 
pears ntore  rational  and  satisfactory  to 
L attribute  this  lesion  to  a  tidwrculous  dia- 
ttbesis,  ttliose  influence  in  the  production 
c/" ulcers  ofUic  ikiim  in  rhthJiiii  must  be 


Ultrratioim. — W'e  shall  not  describe 
ulcerations  of  which  the  form  is  generally 
known. 

We  have  seen  thia  species  of  affection 
invade  the  whole  larynx,  the  vocal  chords, 
the  aryieno-epi(;lottic  ligaments,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  epi- 
glottis. Sometimes  these  ulcerations  reach 
the  cartilages,  which  they  corrode  and 
decay.  In  most  cases  the  mucous  ineoi- 
brane  is  alone  destroye<l,  and  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  but 
it  also  frequently  occurs  that  there  arc 
abscesses  under  mucus ;  the  ulceration  is 
then  made  as  certain  fistulous  sores  under 
the  skin,  ^\'e  have  given  several  cases 
of  this  sort  of  atft'ction  ;  among  others 
one  from  Morc;agni,  Letter  15,  Art.  1.5, 
and  a  second  collected  by  Dr.  Carmichael, 
and  published  in  the  Irish  Transactions, 

Alteration  qfthe  CarWngrn.  Ossifica- 
tion of  the  cartilagesof  the  larynx,  which 
is  a  normal  phenomenon  when  tlie  indi- 
vidual has  arrived  at  a  certain  a^e,  often 
arises  if  the  vocal  organ  has  long  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  inflammation.  Hut  the 
cartilages  need  not  be  affibctctl  with  ca- 
ries, the  slightest  ulceration,  the  slightest 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  surrounils  them  suffice. 

Analogy  may  be  very  useful  in  ex- 
plaining this  phenomenon,  Is  not  the 
periostium  of  a  bone  often  infiltrated  with 
a  species  of  bony  matter,  near  a  fistula 
of  long  standing.''  Aiul  when  a  youn^ 
woman  falls  a  victim  to  an  ulcerated 
cancer  of  the  breast,  do  not  the  perichon- 
drium, and  even  the  cartilages  surround- 
ing the  ulcer,  leave  traces  of  ossification 
not  existing  on  the  opposite  side  } 

The  pathological  inotle  of  ossification 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  larynx  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  normal  ossification  of 
the  ftrtus.  The  whole  breadth  of  some 
parts  of  the  cartilage  is  ossified  ;  from 
thence  proceed  two  thin  bony  layers, 
between  which  the  cartilaginous  portion 
remains.  If  Jhe  part  be  tlicn  suhinitleti 
to  ebullition,  the  cartilage  comes  ofl'  the 
bone  exactly  like  an  epiphysis. 

Several  of  tiiese  Ixniy  parts  are  gene- 
rally found  in  the  same  cartilage,  but 
complete  ossification  only  takts  place 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The  cri- 
coid cartilage  is  most  frequently  ossified, 
then  the  thyroid.  V\'e  have  never  found 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  ossified. 

Kecroait. — The  necrosis  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx  is  far  more  frequent 
than  most  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  sub.iect  generally  supnijse ;  it  may  be 
known  bj  vUc  toWowwyi,  c',\a,v*cv«ts: — 
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1st.  The  necrosed  p«rt  is  constantly 
denuded,  as,  accoriUiig  to  the  laws  of  or- 

fmization,  the  separation  of  the  dead 
am  the  living  parts  must  take  place : 
the  sequeitrutn  may  be  then  rejected  by 
"  e  mouth,  of  which  we  have  given  re- 
markable examples ;  or,  what  more  fre- 
quently occurs,  it  is  retained,  and  causes 
iatal  disorders. 

SikI.  The  necrosed  part  i«i  always 
ossifled ;  this  character  never  fails  when 
the  disease  is  of  long  standin,t;:  and  it  is 
'Well  known  that,  in  dangerous  fevers, 
necrosis  of  the  cartilage  of  the  larynx 

inetiines  takes  place  without  ossitica- 
lon. 

The  proiluction  of  this  phenomenon 

n)»  to  originate  in  the  following  roan- 
er: — 

The  ulceration,  which  most  frequently 
causes  necrosis,  bct^ins  by  producinj;  an 
inflammation  of  the  perichondrium,  and 
consequently,  accordin);  to  the  law  already 
established,  a  bony  eJfiision  in  the  sub- 
jacent cartilage,  and  when  the  ulceration 
luw  reached  the  bony  cartilage,  necrosis 
easily  takes  place,  ossification  having  de- 
prived it  of  a  great  pordon  of  its  vitality. 

What  renders  this  explanation  more 
plausible,  is  the  well  known  fact  that,  in 
young  subjects,  ossification  is  difficult, 
knd  that  necrosis  is  not  found,  but  caries. 
We  must  also  remark  that  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  which  we  have  never  seen 
fl88ifie<l,  have  never  been  found  necrosed. 

CarifK. — This  alteration  has  appeared 
to  us  less  frequent  than  necrosis.  It  is 
Always  the  result  of  an  ulceration  com- 
mencing on  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
hu  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  some- 
times  in  s  few  weeks,  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  separated  it  from  the  cartilage. 
Caries  can  completely  destroy  the  eni- 
slottis,  of  which  Joseph  Franck,  and  M. 
Louis  have  related  several  cases.  It  can 
even  perforate  the  thyroi<l  cartilage,  of 
which  we  have  given  two  examples,  and 
even  leave  no  traces  of  arytenoid  carti- 


tVe  have  never  met  with  patiente  sub- 
ject to  caries,  unless  previously  attacked 
with  tuberculous  pulmonary  phthisis :  it 
is  not  so  with  necrosis.  '1  his  is  a  cha- 
racteristic which  places  a  striking  line  of 
detnnrcation  between  these  two  species  of 
alterations. 

The  patliologicAl  lesions,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  rajiid  sketch,  create  in  all 
the  adjoining  parts  disorders  more  or 
leas  remark.ible.  The  most  .serious  and 
the  mtwt  frequent  is  undoubtedly  the 
tBmefactioii  of  the  mucous  mcmbianc. 


which  is  followed  bv  the  occlusion  of  the 
respiratory  tube.  In  our  opinion  it  was 
useless  to  make  a  special  disease  of  that 
sort  of  swehing,  called  rcdema  of  the 
glottis,  Further  on  wc  shall  give  an  ex- 
position of  our  own  views  on  this  subject. 

Ffire'mn  bodieji  existing  in  the  luryn.r. 
—  Foreign  bo<lies,  of  difTerent  nature,  are 
often  sometimes  found  in  the  larynx ;  tiiey 
may  have  been  formed  in  die  organ  itself 
or  introduced  into  it. 

Foreign  bodies  formed  in  the  larynx. — 
Lieutaud,  Bonnet,  Mogagni,  Desault, 
PcUetaii,  &c.,  have  given  to  science  very 
curious  facts  of  this  nature.  Polypusses, 
vegetations,  cancerous  tumours,  hydatids, 
false  membranes,  more  or  less  extended, 
have  been  found  in  the  larynx.  There 
arc  examples  of  stones  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx,  and  thus  preserved  a  long 
while.  It  Is  easy  to  foretel  the  accidents 
that  may  be  occasioned  by  these  morbid 
productions,  not  only  on  the  local  pain 
they  cause,  but  they  also  prevent  free 
respiration. 

Introduction  of  foreign  bodieit  into  the 
Itirynx. — We  have  nothing  new  to  relate 
respecting  the  accidental  introduction  of 
foreign  twdies  into  die  larynx.  The 
multiplicity  of  cases  of  this  kind  render 
any  comment  of  ours  unnecessary,  and 
could  only  tire  our  readers. 

Should  I'hthi/fix  lAirgngea  be  teparaled 
fmm  Trnrheal  JVithittig —We  have  re- 
plied negHtivcly  to  this  question  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1  St.  These  two  lesions  have  the  same 
origin  an<l  the  same  causes. 

!2nd.  They  are  frequently  simultaneous 
in  the  same  subject. 

3rd.  The  accidents  they  give  rise  to 
are  of  the  same  nature. 

ith.  The  treatment  is  nearly  similar. 

CHAPTER  III. 
CAUBB8. 

Phthisis  Laryngea  is  not  a  special  df«- 
ease,  but  may  be  cause<l  by  various 
lesions  of  difTerent  nature.  l>wing  to  the 
organ  they  attack,  and  the  functional 
symptom  they  pro<luce,  the  well-known 
denomination  of  Phthisis  Laryngea  has 
been  applie>l. 

It  is  d»cref<>re  next  to  impossible  to 
study  tlie  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
it ;  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  review 
the  whole  of  Nosology. 

We  have,  in  fact,  seen   Phthisis  La- 
ryngea produced  by  screaming,  by  forcing 
tne  voice  too  much^  \wwi»*V«rva.VR.  tcsvVo.v, 
mutatW\an,  e-xAci\«i  V%s}wtxv«t,  cwww. 
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tumours  of  lUffcrent  nature  developpetl  on 
the  hrynx/and  we  have  given  examples 
of  all  these  different  cases. 

Besides  these  ditFerent  causes,  ses  and 
age  have  fjeat  influence  on  the  develop- 
inent  of  the  Phthisis  Laryngea. 

jt(fe_ — Nearly  all  the  individuals  men- 
tioned by  ourselves,  and  othjr  authors, 
,  were  atleastSO,  none  above  50:  the  prin- 
Mpal  number  were  between  30  and  M. 
lA'fer. — According  to  Mr.  Jones  and  M. 
rLouis's  observations,  it  follows  that  amoup 
iiberculous  individuals  the  alterations  of 
llhe  trachea  and  larynx  are  twice  as  fre- 
quent among  men  as  among  women. 
[(  The  observations  respecting  sex  or  age 
well  reconciled ;  women  are  much 
tless  subjected  to  alteration  of  the  vocal 
organs  than  men ;  and  children,  whose 
institutions  have  great  analogy  with 
romen's,  seem  to  share  the  sJtme  im- 
munity. 

CHAPTEH  tv. 

H'e  have  divided  Phthisis  Laryngea 
into  four  kinds : 

1st.  Sanple,  viz.  that  produced  by  the 
common  causes  of  general  phlegmasia. 

W'e  acknowledge  the  first  kiiid  not  only 
from  our  own  oliservations,  hut  from 
those  oi  the  most  noted  men,  iiinong 
whom  are  M..M.  Double,  I'lirtal,  Louis, 
snd  Audral. 

ynd.  Syphilitic.  That  due  to  venereal 
ukerii,  either  primitive  or  c<nisecutive, 
and  whether  they,  in  the  first  instance, 
■attack  the  larynx,  or  are  propagiite<l  from 
the  pharynx. 

3rd.  Cancerous.  That  which  depends 
on  the  development  of  a  cancerous  tu- 
mour in  the  larynx. 

■tth.  Tuberculous.  That  which  shows 
itself  after  tl»e  existence  of  pulmonary 
tuberculcs  have  been  proved. 

We  have  seen  a  Ci\sc  of  Phthisis  La- 
ryngea partiiking  of  the  nature  of  herpes, 
but  we  do  not  think  a  Einglc  case  wiil 
suffice  to  esUiblish  a  fifth  speeies. 
fTo  be  r.oiUinued.J 
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(Continued  from  p.  972.) 
The  whole  case  is  given  in  an  Appen- 
dix to  the  Report,  and  which  wuh 
transmitted  to  the  Director  Ifeneral  of 
the  Army  Meilical  Department  by  the 
present  Deputy  Inspector  (iritfin.  1  men- 
uofj  thoic  iHiis  to  .<ihow  that  long  practi- 
caj  fx/H'dence  places  in  our  iiands  medi- 


'  cine«  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
'  favourable  terinittation  of  this  malady, 
even  in  its  worst  forms ;  and  1  have 
brought  forward  an  old,  known,  and 
efficacious  practice,  namely,  that  of  mer- 
curial fumigation,  so  that  even  in  appa- 
rently desperate  cases,  the  patient  may 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  saveil  bjr  a 
little  exertion  of  the  experienced  meilical 
practitioner,  although  1  look  to  the  mea- 
sures I  have  previously  detailed  as  the 
grounds  in  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
tent. The  mercurial  fumigation  is  per- 
formetl  with  a  preparation  of  calomel 
and  sulphur,  or  it  may  be  simply  done 
by  placing  a  drachm  of  pilula  nydrarg. 
on  a  piece  of  tile  put  over  some  embers 
in  an  earthen  cup  ;  the  cup  is  to  be  kept 
on  the  ground  just  between  the  patient's 
t^,  he  himself  being  enveloped  in  a 
blanket.  It  may  Iw  usefid  here  to  re- 
mark, that  when  I  prc»icribe  calomel  in 
the  fevers  of  the  Antilles,  an.l  few  prac- 
titioners have  been  more  successful  with 
this  valuablereineily  in  the  appropriate  fe- 
vers, where  indeed  it  is  our  sheet  anchor, 
I  have  always  despiseil  the  cry  made  by 
certain  physicians  against  large  doses  of 
calomel,  knowing  how  soon  disorganiza- 
tion takes  place  in  the  West  Indies;  if 
t'ydenham  in  his  day  could  order  twenty 
grain  doses  in  England,  the  ('olonial 
inethcal  atletltiant  in  IVSti  will  soon  learn 
that  the  dose  to  ensure  success  must  be 
increased  in  tJiesc  islands,  where  the  in- 
)  testinal  tube  frequently  reaists  the  strong- 
est medicine  in  exciting  its  daily  func- 
tions, and  by  that  finally  restoring  the 
biliary  apparatus  to  energetic  and  healthy 
action.  Small  doses  of  calomel  ought 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  \V'hcre  such 
doses  have  been  thought  to  answer,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cases  would  equally 
have  recovered  without  a  single  grain  of 
calomel.  I  am  proud  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  distinguished 
ine<liciiic,  for  I  am  very  far  from  l)eing  a 
non-mercunalist,  except  at  the  begiunmg 
of  the  aggravated  Asthenic  remittent 
fever,  whicii  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
these  pages. 

Patients  labouring  under  this  variety 
of  the  fever  sluiuld  be  seen  every  two  or 
three  hours  during  die  lirst  and  second 
day,  otherwise  much  good  cannot  be 
iin  ticijwted,  nor  can  the  remedies  be  given 
judiciously.  Narcotics  are  remedies  from 
which  considerable  advantages  may  be 
derived  ;  when  the  bowels  are  incUned  to 
cosiiveness,  1  give  ten  grains  of  Extract. 
Hyosycani.  in  imif  an  ounce  of  the  Liq. 
Aminou.  Accl.  flavoured  with  syrup  of 
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*6raitge,  or  if  the  bowels  are  in  a  pretty 
soluble  slate,  or  where  there  are  cereliral 
symptoms,  the  Liquor  Mor]ihi»a  Acetatis 
will  be  preferable  ;  yet,  in  cases  where 
there  is  watc1ifulnes«.  great  prostration  of 
strength,  with  a  low  and  irregular  pulse, 
the  countenance  Iwing  pallid,  I  find  small 
doees  of  Laudanum,  in  a  few  spoonsful  of 
Negus,  frequently  repeated,  to  be  as  ef- 
fectual in  morbid  tlerannements,  and 
exciting  the  system  into  healthy  action, 
as  any  other  medicine  we  possess ;  I  mean 
after  a  powerful  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  disease  by  the  means  1  have 
already  proposed.  Still,  if  we  prescrilje 
narcotics,  so  as  to  induce  refreshing  repose, 
they  ou)$ht  to  be  pven  not  sooner  than 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  lime  when  the 
fever  is  observed  to  be  somewhat  on  tlie 
decline,  at  any  rate,  the  skin  is  generally 
at  this  |)erio<l  moister.  To  assist  the 
purgative  medicines,  taken  at  the  onset, 
Enemata  will  be  often  require«l ;  that 
loadeof  oil  of  turpentine,  with  castor  oil, 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  for  our  purpose ; 
turpentine  having  a  particular  pro[>erly 
of  8ub<luing  irritation  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  inducing  therein  the  ordinary  salu- 
tary action.  If  there  should  be  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  wnieh  is 
a  frequent  symptom  about  the  i>eginning 
of  the  third  day,  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
Enema  Nuttitivuni  made  of  Tous  le  Mois 
and  warm  water,  thrown  into  the  rectum 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  as  warm  as 
the  patient  can  comfortably  bear  it,  will 
remove  this  unpleasant  fceliu;?.  In  iwii 
patients  an  injection  of  brandy  ami  warm 
water  was  used,  with  marked  anil  iiniiic-- 
diate  benefit.  Where  there  is  a  visilile 
dryness  and  constriction  of  the  skin  over 
the  body,  especially  alwut  the  umbilical 
r^on,  and  which  had  not  yieliled  to  the 
baths,  heated  oil  of  turpentine  was  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  in  way  of  rubefacient, 
with  good  consequences. 

I  administered  the  strychnine  and 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  this  epidemic,  as 
well  Bs  ID  the  Trinidad  (.'ocorite  fever, 
having  observed  that  in  both  levers  the 
stomach  seemed  to  bs  that  particular 
organ  of  the  Ganglionic  system,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  showed 
evident  signs  of  derangement ;  so  that 
the  strychnine  and  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
timely  and  judiciously  given,  preserved 
that  important  or^an  from  morbid  action, 
ensuring  the  due  balaiicc  of  the  nervous 
system,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  In 
such  instances  no  faial  black  vomiting 
took  place. 

My  reason,  likewise,  of  pcmevcring  ia 


the  ptisna  catnphorata,  in  which    I   in- 
creased, according  to  ciicdnistances,  the  ] 
spirit  of  nitiic  tether,  was  the  knowledge 
I  had  of  the  great  sympathy  existing  Imm  , 
tween  the  brain  and  the  urinary  organs, 
and  where  there  is  lessened  secretion  of 
urine,  the  head  ia  generally  affected,  but 
which  is  invariably   relieved  on  the  re- 
storation  of  the    secretion,    therefore    Ic 
ordered  the  ptisana  cainphorata,  in  con- 
junction with  ray  other  measures. 

In  some  places  the  atmosphere  had  an^ 
epidemical  character,  the  fever  running,/ 
in  sucli  places,  nearly  through  the  whole] 
of  a  family  ;  the  force  and  form  of  theJ 
fever    depending,   however,  in   a  great] 
measure,  upon  the  previous  good  or  ill] 
health  of  the  person  attacked.   One  thing 
was  quite  certain,  that  whenever  a  familyj 
was  so  affected,  a  remove,  to  the  distance  j 
of  only  two  fields  from  the  locality  of  the  , 
attack,  caused  an  almost  imiiiediate  dia-| 
appairance  of  the  fever.    This  favourable  , 
result  was  not  surprising  to  me,  having, , 
during  my  long  period  of  service  in  the 
army,  invariably  ol>serve«l  that  rc^imentsj 
assaded  with  malignant  remittent  fever,( 
have  experienced  similar  benefit  on  a  re-i 
moval  from  barracks  to  tenia,  scarcely  two] 
hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other.< 
The  fever  has,  I  understand,  been  rathe 
forniidable   in    its  assaults    ainoTig  the 
mihtary  quartered  in  this  island.     Re 
port  giving  nolcsstlian  ninety -five  death*  < 
in  His  .M.ijesty'a    Uth  Regiment.     Thi« 
number  is  probably  exaggerated,*  as  I] 
think,  from  the  well-known  ex|>ericiice  i  ' 
the  medic4il  oflicers,  that  if  such  a  mor-l 
tality  had  taken  place,  the  establishment] 
of  open  encampments  would  have  bceitJ 
resorted  to.     I    intended  to  have   give 
several  detailed  cases  of   this   fever,  bu| 
time  will   not   ncrmit,  as   the  merchant 
vessel  which  takes  this  communication  ia 
to  sail  for  England  in  a  day  or  so ;  and 
this  circum.stiince  has  made  the  present 
report  shorter  and  more  hurried  that  it 
otherwise  would  Jiave  been. 

J,  B.  AV'aterson, 
LateStirgeon  to  H.  M.  Forces  and  to  the^ 
19th  Regiment, 

P.  S.  I  have  had  no  case  of  dissection, 
and  I  ought  to  stale  that  my  practice  was 
most  successful. 


•  Since  writhi|5  the  above,  I  am  assured 
from  the  be-tt  authority,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  is  cunect,  rh  will  appear  in  the  re- 
turns ivut  home  to  the  War  Office. 
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ANALtSIS    OF    A    BILIARY 

CALCULUS. 

By  M.  de  Ko.mncic. 

Head  be/ore    the    Royal    Academy    of 

Sciences  of  Brusselt,  on  the  6th  of 

Attguitt,  1836. 

This  Calculus  was  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  size,  but  also  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  expelled  from  the 
body  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  form- 
ed. It  seems  to  have  originated  in  tlje 
biJe  of  a  person  for  nine  years  labouring 
under  abscess  in  the  right  hyiwchon- 
tfriuni,  occasioned  probaljly  by  its  pre- 
sence ;  for  since  the  calculus  came  away 
by  the  natural  passage,  he  has  completely 
lecovcrcd,  and  the  sore  cicatrized. 

The  calculus  has  an  ovoid  form,  some- 
•whal    elongated,   flattened    towards   the 
hose.  Its  surface  is  remarkable  for  certain 
depressions,  proiluced,  most  Jikely,  by  the 
resistance  of  the  envelope  whirii  retained 
it.     It  does  not  offer  those  smooth  facets 
connnonly  observable  on  biliary  calculi, 
generally  theresult  of  their  mutuaifrietion. 
This  circumstance  leads  to  the  inference 
that  here  the  calciJus  was  solitary.     The 
colour  of  it  is  a  yellowish-olive,  slightly 
white  towanls  the  bft.se;  that  of  the  de- 
pressions more  deep  ;  the  odour  is  agree- 
able, resembling  that  of  ambergrease.  In 
specific   gravity   it  is  less  than   water : 
sawn  across  the  middle  it  did  not  exhibit 
any  nucleus  which  might  have  given  it 
birth.     From  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference there  proceeded  radii,  formed  by 
minute  crystalline  lanaimc,  transparent, 
of  a  faint  yellow  tinge.     The  crystalline 
nucleus  was  enclosed  in  a  crust  of  die 
same  substance,  not  crystalline,  but  more 
compact;    its  aspect  was  whiter.     This 
crust  which  had  oidy  from  1  to  l;J  mii- 
linu'tre*  in  thickness,  in  nearly  all  its 
extent,   was  from   2  to  2|   miUintri m 
thick  near  the  ajtex,  and  there  existed  in 
that  situation  a  small  cavity  between,  it 
and  the  crystalline  nucleus.     This  cavity 
was  filled  witli  the  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter of  tlie  bile.    The  greatest  diameter 
of  the   calculus  is  Sl^  millimrtre* ;  its 
height  43  miltimitres ;  its  weight  160.5 
grains  ;  its  chemical  composition  as  fol- 
lows : — 

tliolestcrine     -        -        -        -    UV3& 
Yellow-colouring  matter  of  tlie 

bi.e  -----  1-41 
Carlionate  of  lime  -  -  -  J"O0 
Picromel  -         -         -        -      2-4.3 

Volatile  oil  and  loss  -         -       0*21 


I  As  this  composition  corresixmil 
I  what  the  greater  immbcr  of  chemists 
have  found  to  be  that  of  biliary  calculi, 
removed  after  death,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  have  had  the  same  origin. — 
Bulletin*  ds  tAcademie  Rnyale  dea 
Sciences,  BruxelUa.     183G.    p.  S79. 
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ELR     UENiiy     UALFOROS    FORTUNAT8 

ESCAPE. 

We  congratulate  the  profession  t]mt 
the  life  of  this  truly  eminent  and  en- 
lightened physician  has  been  saved,  after 
the  late  Beriaus  accident  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  Most  providentially,  when  the 
carriage  broke  down,  his  person  was 
rescued ;  and,  except  some  slight  con- 
tusion and  shock,  lie  has  not  suffered. 
Had  the  College  Iwen  deprived  of  his 
distinguished  services,  there  is  no  man 
living  who  could  have  graced  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  like  Sir  Henry.  We  re- 
joice to  add,  that  though  he  has  entered 
upon  his  7 1st  year,  his  mind  remains 
vigorous,  and  possesses  the  activity  and 
acuteness  of  youth, 

MKniCAL    .VEIJTINU,    AT    CORK. 

At  a  numerous  and  resp«lable  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Profession,  htld  at 
Lloyd's  Hotel,  on  the  24ih  ult. 

John  VV'oodrofte,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the 
chair. 

'I'he  following  Resolutions,  as  prepared 
in  Committee  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed r — 

Ist.  That  we  regard  with  serious  ap- 
prehension, the  contemplated  measure  of 
placing  the  Medical  Charitable  Institu- 
timis  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  the 
Knghsh  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  be- 
cause we  conceive  the  present  system  of 
relieving  the  sick  pauptrs  in  EngUnd  to 
have  totally  failctf  in  its  object,  and  to 
be  altogether  inappUcable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country. 

2nd.  That  if  the  Bill  for  the  intnxluc- 
tion  of  Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  which 
has  been  read  a  first  time  in  parliament 
be  carried  into  operation,  confining  legal 
relief  to  the  workhouses,  and  leaving  the 
support  of  the  medical  institutions  for 
the  sick  poor  dependant  on  voluntary 
contributions  ;  that  the  existing  medical 
charities  must  be  extinguished  for  want 
of  necessary  funds,  and  the  poor  be  thus 
deprived  of'^raedicaJ  attendance. 

3rd.  That  tlie  deputation  at  present  in 
London,  Doctor  Nugent  of  Cork  an  i 
Surgeon  PheUn  of  t/lonniel,  have' fully 
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justified  the  trust  and  confidence  repoaed 
in  them  by  the  profession,  and  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  exertion  to 
enable  tliem  to  persevere  in  their  arduous 
an<I  useful  exertions  of  obtaining  for  the 
sick  poor  of  Ireland  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  a  well  regulated  system  of 
medical  relief. 

4th.  That  Dr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of 
the  Medico  Chirurgieal  Revieie,  and 
Dr.  Ryan,  the  editor  of  the  London  Me- 
dical and  Snrgical  Journal,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing, for  their  very  kind  reception  of,  and 
effectual  aid  afforded  to  the  deputation, 
and  that  our  Secretary  be  requested  to 
convey  the  resolutions  to  these  gentle- 
men. 

5th.  That  tlie  best  expression  of  our 
thanks  he  also  conveyed,  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession  of  the  province  of 
Munstcr,  to  the  Britisli  Me<lical  Asso- 
ciatioa,  for  the  sympathy  and  good  feel- 
ing they  have  evinced,  anil  the  co-opera- 
tion they  have  ofTere*!,  for  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  deputation. 

Dr.  Woodroffe  having  vacated  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  Callanan  having  been 
called  tliereto,  it  was 

Resolved — That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Wood- 
roffe, for  his  dignified  and  proper  con- 
duct in  the  chair. 

A.  H.  Caixanan,  .M.D  ,  Chairman. 

RiCnARD  COBBETT.  M.D.  \ 

Jvuus  B.  Evans,  M.D.    j 


Secretaries. 


Skntenck  01*  Mr.  PKNRunnt'cx. — 
The  Apothecaries'  Company  are  accused 
by  Mr.  Phillips  of  having  induced  Mr. 
Pennidduck  to  plead  guiitv  to  an  aggra- 
vated assault,  and  then  declined  to  appeal 
to  the  Judge  in  mitigation  of  punishment. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  and  to  give  bail 
in  the  sum  of '200/.,  and  two  sureties  in 
the  sum  of  10(  /.  eadi. 

Such  is  the  humanity  of  the  Rhabar- 
barians,  even  in  a  case  where  the  health 
of  a  fellow  citizen  is  endanperrd,  and 
where  it  would  have  been  much  more 
noble  to  interpose,  than  to  punish  with 
great  severity  an  individual  whose  ex- 
cited feelings  led  him  to  violate  the  law, 

PooK  Laws. — The  Board  of  Guard  iana 
of  the  Ejtttbourne  Union,  on  advertising 
for  medical  tenders  for  the  ensuing  year, 
have  not  received  one  from  tiie  mMlical 
attendants  of  the  last  year  ;  and  when  it 
bludl  be  publicly  known  what  the  offer  to 


metlical  gentlemen,  according  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commissioners,  is,  it  must 
appear  wonderful  that  any  person  of 
liberal  education  should  have  conde- 
scended to  receive  them.  The  advertising 
is  only  a  blind,  as  the  (3uardiiins  have 
no  power  to  accept  a  tender  above  the 
following  amount.  For  meiHcal  attend- 
ance on  each  division  of  the  Union,/our 
pence  per  head  on  the  pauper  population 
of  the  district ! — which  di<l  not  yield  one 
shilling  a  year,  at  which  rate  the  late 
medical  attendants  were  great  losers.^- 
Brighton  Gazette. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  profession 
of  Cheltenham  and  its  neighbourhood,  on 
Vl'ednesdny,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effects  of  the  new  Poor  Laws  upon 
that  body,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted;  ''  That  the  system 
adapted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
in  providing  medical  relief  for  the  i)Oor, 
is  degrading  to  the  medical  profession, 
inefficient  as  regards  the  sicK  paupers 
themselves,  and  productive  of  etfects 
equally  as  pernicious  to  the  community 
at  large." — CheUenhum  Chronicle. 

A  meeting  of  the  surgeons  residing  in 
Manstield,  Alfreton,  and  Ollerton,  was 
held  on  Monday,  at  the  Swan  Hotel, 
Mansfield,  when  an  address  to  die  Legis- 
lature was  determined  upon,  recom- 
mending in  express  terms  the  substitution 
of  some  other  mode  of  electing  surgeons 
to  the  charge  of  the  sick  poor  less  de- 
rogatory and  insulting  to  the  profession 
at  large  than  the  one  now  in  use. — Derby 
Mercury. 

Ciiix)Ri.Ne  Gas. — Dr.  Debloia,  of  Tour- 
nay,  employed  an  injection  of  chlorine 
gas,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  radical 
cure  in  hydrocele.  The  process  is  thus 
described  :  the  chlorine  gas  is  contained 
in  a  bkddcr  haviug  a  pipe  and  stop-cock 
affixed,  which  can  be  readily  fitted  into 
the  canula  of  tlic  trocar,  when  the  fluid 
of  the  hydrocele  has  lieen  drawn  off;  the 
stop-cock  is  then  turned,  and  by  pressing 
the  sides  of  the  bladder,  the  gas  will  be 
forced  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  N^'hen 
this  sac  was  fully  distended,  M.  Deblois 
removed  the  pipe  and  bladder,  and 
covered  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with 
the  thumb,  retaining  the  gas  in  the  cavity 
for  two  minutes.  It  was  th»n  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  injection  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  by  whicli  means  a  cure  was 
eftiicted.  The  adva.itages  are,  the  sim- 
phcity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  equal 
tlistension  of  tlie  whole  «c. —  UtdUt-vn. 
Mvdiial  Iklij*. 
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Di8Tir.i.Ri>  Wateh  ok  tub  Acacia 
Flowkks. — A  water  has  been  obUineil 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Acacia  by  distil- 
lation, by  Messrs.  Chcvallier  ami  Favroi, 
which  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
exciting  nausea  and  vomiting.  Its  medi- 
cinal powers  are  undergoing  investigation 
by  M.  Bricheteau.  Ilia recoininended in 
the  I'liarinacopiria  Helvetica,  an  useful  in 
cases  of  ikbiliiy,  obstruction  of  the  bron- 
chi by  mucus,  catarrlid  hoarseness,  and 
cougl).  Messrs.  C'hevailier  and  Favrot 
prepared  it  in  Uie  first  instance,  according 
to  the  directions  of  tlic  Swiss  IMiannaco- 
povia  by  |>ourinf»  tiiree  pounds  of  vater 
on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  flowers, 
macerating  for  twelve  hours,  and  then 
distilling  on  an  open  tire,  until  b  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  water  bad  jronc  over. 
The  product  was  very  ai)a!a;;ous  to  tliiit 
of  the  Isetuca  virosa — its  taste  was  slightly 
acrid.  Conceivinp;  that  this  might  depend 
on  the  rnodeof  distillntion,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  flowers  was  placed  in  a  n^etallic 
cloth,  ami  introduced  into  an  alembic, 
containing  three  pouuds  of  water,  so  as  to 
be  suspended  over  it,  and  not  immersed 
in  it,  Xs  the  distillation  proceeded,  the 
steam  arose  and  passed  tbrout^h  the  flow- 
ers. The  product  had  less  of  the  virose 
odour  than  the  preceding.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces  sweetened  — 
Journal  de  Chemie  Medicale  t'tde  Toxi- 
cologie. 

TiN<.TVBA  CopAiBiB. — From  a  series 

of  experiments  made  on  the  balsam  of 

copaiba,  it  appears  that  a  ]>repara(ton  in 

which  calcined  magnesia  is  triturated  with 

the  bakitm,  and  the  mixture  after  digested 

.with  proof  spirit,  will  prove  the  best  mode 

fof  administering  this  nauseous  drug  in 

the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  for 

the  removal  of  which  it  is  applicahle,  both 

as  regards  the  concealing  its  u[iplea.snnt 

taste  and  its  action  on  the  system,     it  is 

made  by  rubbinp;  up  twelve   ounces  of 

copaiba  with  six  of  calcined  magnesia, 

allowing  the  mass  to  stand  for  a  day,  and 

ithen  digesting  it  in  a  pint  of  jiroof  spirit. 

[When  the  balsam  is  dissolved,  filter,  and 

[add  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  spirit  of  ether. 

fOf  tliia  the  dose  will  he  %j  to  ^iij  two  or 

I  three  times  a  day.     The  liquid  is  at  tirst 

transparent   and   colourless,   but  in   the 

course  of  time  assumes  an  amber  tint ;  it 

Lpossesees  an  etiiereal  smell,  its  taste  is 

jlMJsamic,  with  a  slight  co[iuibal  after  taste. 

y— Medical  Itotanu-id  Sariftii.     M.  Faure 

of  Bordeaux,  in  a  article  published  in  the 

JournnI  de  Medicine  Frirfiifiti-  for  1830, 

fas  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 

medical  profession  to  the  conibinalion  of 

cogtaiba  with  magnesia. 


LITERARY    i.MTELLlGKNt'K. 

Tiie  success  of  some  new  journnls,  has 
stimulated  some  enterprising  individuals 
to  bring  out  another  periodical,  to  he 
called  the  Medical  and  Physical  Pick- 
icick,  published  by  Churchill.    Boi  J 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuAOKERV  DiNNEM. — The  price  of 
the  dinner  ticket  is  a  guinea,  but  we  can- 
nnt  inform  our  correspondent  whether 
wine  is  included.  The  partvcnlars  may 
be  learne<i  from  any  of  the  Stewards. 

T.— Our  Duhhn  Correspondent  hM 
forgotten  his  promise.  He  is  not  aware 
that  a  former  article  produced  effects 
which  we  did  not  anticipate. 

A  SiiiiKNT  IF  St.  Tiiosias's. — The 
]yrosecwtion  ought  never  to  have  been  in- 
stituted ;  it  wdl  do  the  Medical  Stafl"  of 
the  Hospital  much  more  harm  than  gooil, 
and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  their  an- 
tiquateil,  and  still  cherished,  folly. 

A  Student  in'  the  Nohth  LoNr>o.v 
HospiTAii. — ^Our  Correspondent  wriK-s 
on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  unac- 
quaintefl. 

A  tiiivERNOH  OP  St,  Barthoujmew'k 
[lospiTAL.— The  writer  of  the  letter  thus 
signed  is  in  too  great  a  passion  ;  but  we 
shall  liave  much  pleasure  in  publishing 
hiB  letter,  with  our  remarks,  if  he  will 
favour  UB  with  his  name  and  addrcaa, 
confidentially. 

FiiEKtuiM. — A  Weekly  Medical  Journal 
is  a  medical  newspaper,  and  ought  to 
contain  un  account  of  passing  events.  It 
difTers,  however,  from  the  public  press 
in  one  res|)ect,  in  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  scientific  and  practical  matter, 
appertaining  to  a  certain  profession.  If 
our  contemporaries  do  not  supply  bo 
much  intelligence  as  we  do,  it  is  their  af- 
fair and  not  ours. 

<^JMst»R. — Tlie  author  is  a  qualified 
quack. 

B.  L.— The  report  of  the  intemleil  mi- 
gration of  theSurgeon-lieneral  fur  Ireland 
to  this  metropolis  is  as  unfounded  as  that 
circulated  some  months  ago,  that  Mr. 
Wallace  was  coming  to  settle  in  London 
under  the  patronage  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Finshury. 

StnuTATOR. — The  account  of  the  Li- 
verpool baUoi,  though  correct  in  alf  its 
statements,  is  too  personal  in  its  present 
form  for  insertion  m  our  pages.  In  all 
the  Medical  Societies  of  London,  the 
usage  is,  at  annual  election  of  otticers, 
that  the  ballot-box  should  be  exami 
by  three  gcrntnlors,  proposed  by 
President,  after  the  conclusion  of 
voting,  in  order  to  avoid  mWlakes. 
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IkUvtred  in    the   Argylf  Squnre  SchttoJ   of 
Attdicine,  EdM*rgh. 

No.  XVIII. 

SENSATION. 

Animii  Mngiietisni — Exi>«riinpnts  of  the 
Krotu'li   (  oiiiuiissiuiLcrs — 'I'lie   C'oinniis- 
•iioiHTs   Mimiifti/ccl  —  No    Effect    jiro- 
ducetl — C'olK'lu^iouj>  at   »liicli   they  iu'> 
rive<< — Etf4-ct<  of  linu)0»>>tioti — Produc- 
tion of  PriAes  iu)d  ('-oiivulsions — Ktreci 
of    Muiiipulotions  —  IitiH^^rnution    Aoe» 
Eviyrj-iLiMir,  luid    MBpnctisrn  nothing — 
Noii-«>xi«l<'iice  nf  the  Miipnetic  Muid — 
ExiuTiiiit  nts   by    M.   Sigiiiilt  —  Effects 
ij|>rop<>rtu}ned  to  the  haith  mid  Sensibility 
lAf  the   Fatknt — Cure  of"  an  Arti«t  by 
IHuinincry — (^joling  a  Patient — Effect 
priMluced  on  nn    Arhinc   I'ootli  by  the 
light  of  the  Dentist — Lspcnmenu  in  a 
Tonvent — Magnetizing    a    Nuu — t!erc- 
nony  of  the  Kim  Communion— Hapid 
■Spraid  of  Convulsions  amonc  the  Vonng 
.  lidics — rn»es  of  AlleRed   Effects  inde- 
pendent of  Itnajjiniition — UneaiiinesR  and 
l^gitition  produfed  by  a  concealed  Iron 
'Bod  —  ConviiUions    produc-cd    during 
''Sleep,    by    Motions   helore   the  Kiice— 
'Experiments  with  a  I'arient  in  a  Crisis — 
i  A  Eiiijter  (elt  iit  t>'x  Inches  diKtiince — 
i,ConvnUive   I'wifchings  produced  by  it — 
k£tartings  produced  by  JVIocioiu  at  a  Di»- 
^tunee — Enects  of  I'tessurc  on  the  Epi- 
>uttTic  Region — Attempts  of  incredulous 
fractitJoiiers — Jiissieu,  on   the  Mt'<licul 
AppHcHlinn  of  Animal  Miipietifni — Ef- 
'feci  0(1  .Siipprcided  Perspiration — (use  of 
I'm  Female  Serrant—  Effect  of  Mngnetisiii 
'  on  Opiirity  of  the  Cornea — Cure  of  Ague 
f'by   Animal   Magnetism — No  EJffect  on 
iPhthins    Pidmonalis — Little    Influence 
Ken  t*crofulou(!  Tumours — Alleviation  of 
ZHopsicfU  Symptoms— No  Intlncn<'e  on 
No.  t. 


Ancites — Little  rKminntion  of  Abdo- 
minal EnUrpement — Better  Success  in 
Recent  Paralysis— Cnse  of  a  Wnsber- 
womaii — M.  Dcslonii  Pruciice  in  Vomit- 
inp  of  Blo«)d — Connection  between  Mag- 
twtLsm  and  Electricity^ — Dr.  Vazer's  Ex- 
periments— The  Musnettc  Fluid  bottled 
up— Effect  of  Imitation — Cold  proiluced 
by  a  Warm  Hand. — Cold  and  Ileal  pro- 
duced by  Magnetism — Explanation  of 
its  alleged  Odour—  Effects  ot  Mapietism 
on  Asthma,  Tumours,  Scrofula,  Cholera, 
and  Hernia. 

The  commissionerg  instituted  a  great 
variety  of  e.\pcriments,  varied  in  every 
pofwible  form  ;  and  with  the  view  of 
putting  it  to  a  personal  test,  they  sub- 
mitted to  be  magiietiiMHi  themselves.  No 
effect,  however,  was  produce<l.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  they  arrived,  after  all 
dieir  investigations,  were  tlie  following: 
"  1.  Imai^ination  is  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  effects  attributed  to  magnetism.  2. 
Magnetism  produces  nothing  indepen- 
dently of  the  imagination.  3.  Imaginsr 
lion  18  the  agent  wiiich  produces  the 
crises.  A.  Imagination  acts  equally  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  crises.  5.  Imagi- 
nation docs  everything,  and  magnetism 
nothing.  6.  Imagination  produces  greater 
effects  in  public  than  in  private ;  because 
the  impressions  and  movements  are  com- 
municated from  one  to  the  other.  7.  The 
manipulations  which  the  patients  undergo 
serve  to  excite  the  imagination  ;  and  the 
effects  spread  by  imitation.  8.  This  ex- 
citement of  the  imagination  is  hurtful, 
when  it  profluces  violent  and  convulsive 
effects.  9.  These  convulsions  may  become 
habitual,  and  spread  through  tiie  collntry. 
10.  The  magnetic  fluid  does  not  exist  at 
all ;  and  the  means  which  are  employed 
to  put  it  in  action  are  dangerous." 

M.  Sigault,  the  inventoi  of  the  opera- 
tion colled  Stfrn/thiaeotomy,  gives  tomt 
striking  proofs  of  the  effect*  oit  wok^BiObifc.- 
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tion ;  sa  will  be  seen  by  a  kUer,  from 
which  I  translate  the  following  extracts. 
"  Being  on  a  visit  at  Maraia,  I  allowed  it 
to  be  thought  1  was  an  adept  in  animal 
magnetism  ;  and  produced  various  effects 
on  a  lady  tliere.  The  tone  of  my  voice, 
the  sericus  air  which  1  put  on,  together 
•with  my  gestures,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, which  she  endeavoured  at  first  to 
conceal ;  but  having  placed  my  hand  on 
the  region  of  the  heart,  I  perceii'cd  that 
it  palpitated.  Her  state  of  oppression 
was  further  indicated  by  constriction  of 
the  chest.  To  these  symptoms  others 
were  soon  added.  The  face  became  con- 
vulsed ;  the  eyes  rolled ;  she  became 
iaint ;  vomited  her  dinner ;  had  several 
evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  and  fell 
into  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  I  re- 
peated the  same  process  with  several 
Other  persons ;  and  with  more  or  less 
success,  according  to  tlieir  degree  of 
faith  or  scnsibdity. 

"  A  celebrated  artist  complained,  for 
several  days,. of  a  nervous  nain  in  the 
head.  Having  persuaded  nim  tliat  I 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
M.  Mcsmer,  I  removed  his  pain  very 
quickly,  to  his  great  surprise^  by  means 
of  a  few  gestures. 

"  I  protluced  the  sgnie  effects  on  a 
young  man,  likewise  attacked  by  pain  in 
the  hea<l ;  but  as  he  feit  nothing  from 
the  gestures  1  first  made,  I  placed  niy 
hand  over  the  false  ribs,  desiring  liirn  to 
look  at  me.  He  was  immediately  seizerl 
with   general   uneasiness,  yawning,   op- 

fression  at  tlie  chest,  and  palpitations. 
'rom  that  moment  he  did  not  doubt  the 
power  I  had  over  him.  Applying  my 
finger  to  the  part  affected,  1  a.<!ked  him 
what  he  fell.  He  replied,  that  the  pain 
was  getting  lower.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  conduct  it  into  the  ami,  and 
make  it  come  away  through  the  thumb, 
which  1  squeeied  tightly.  He  believed 
what  I  saiil,  and  was  free  from  pain  for 
two  hours ;  at  which  period  he  stopped 
me  in  the  street,  and  told  me  his  malady 
had  returned.  The  effect  appears  to  ine 
to  be  analogous  to  that  which  is  prmluced 
by  the  mere  sight  of  the  dentist  on  those 
who  come  to  have  a  tooth  extracted, 

"  Lastly,  being  in  the  parlour  of  a  con- 
went  in  Fttuberg  Saint  Oermain,  a  young 
lady  said  to  me,  '  You  go  to  M.  Rf  esmer 
then  ? "  I  replied, '  Yes ;  and  I  can  mag- 
netize you  through  the  grating !'  At  the 
same  time  I  presented  my  finger  towards 
Jier.  She  was  alanned  ;  felt  uneasy  ;  and 
befiged  me  to  desist.  She  was  so  strongly 
*&cted,  that  bad  I  persisted,  she  would 


certainly  have  been  seized  with  con 

sions." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  convulsions,  when  once  manifested, 
spread  among  the  spectators,  is  found  in 
the  following  fact  wnich  occurred  at  the 
church  of  Sl  Roch,  at  Paris,  in  1780. 
"  On  the  day  in  which  was  performed 
the  ceremony  of  tlie  First  Communion, 
after  the  evening  service,  the  customary 
procession  took  place  as  usual  out  of 
doors.  Scarcely  had  they  re-entered  the 
church  and  returnetl  to  their  places,  when 
a  young  girl  was  seized  with  convulBtons, 
wfiich  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
half  an  hour,  fifty  or  sixty  girls  (from 
twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age)  were 
affected  with  them.  .\  few  cases  occurred 
during  the  week;  but  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, being  assembled  at  school,  twelve 
were  seized  with  similar  convulsions; 
and  no  doubt  more  woul<l  have  been 
affected,  h«(i  not  all  the  scholars  been 
immediately  sent  home  to  their  parents. 
They  were  obliged  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  schools ;  and  by  thus  separating 
the  young  persons,  and  having  only  a 
small  number  t!igcther  in  one  place,  three 
weeks  were  sufficient  to  dissipate  entirely 
these  epidemic  convulsions." 

One  of  the  commissioners  did  not  agree 
in  the  report  of  his  brethren ;  and  gives 
the  foltowitig  among  other  instance--*,  of 
effiects  produced  independently  of  the 
imagination.  "  Plaee<l  on  one  side  of  the 
trough,  opposite  to  a  female  patient 
whose  blindness,  occasioned  by  two  very 
tliick  cataracts,  had  been  ascertained  (a 
monih  previously)  by  the  commissioners, 
I  saw  her  remain  quite  tranquil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  appearing  to  be  more 
occupied  with  tlie  iron  branch  directed 
towards  her  eyes,  than  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  other  paticnti.  At  a  time 
when  the  noise  of  the  surrounding  voices 
was  sufficient  to  distract  her  hearing,  I 
pointed  an  iron  rod  towards  her  stomach, 
at  the  distance  of  tiix  feet.  In  three 
minutes  she  became  uneasy  and  agitate<l, 
and  turned  round  in  her  chair,  feeling 
■ssureil  that  somebody,  phiccd  behind  or 
at  her  side,  was  magnetizing  her.  Her 
restlessness  cen,sed  almost  imme<liatcly 
on  discontinuing  my  man<i?uvre.  A  quar- 
U:t  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  tried  the 
same  plan,  with  the  same  result.  I  was 
assured  that  the  patient  had  received  no 
further  f)eneflt  from  her  treatment,  than 
that  of  being  able  to  sec  confusedly  ob- 
jects placed  at  a  distance  of  fhrft:  or  four 
inches,  and,  besides,  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  had  come  on."     In  order  to  ren 
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iTer  tni«  case  satisfactory,  we  ought  to 
h«?e  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
stAte  of  the  patient's  vision. 

The  foUowing  anecilotea  are  to  the 
same  effect.  "  A  patient  whom  mag- 
netism put  into  a  profound  sleep,  for  a 
longer  or  »horter  time,  exhibited  at  inter- 
vals (without  waking)  a  fugitive  convul- 
sive startinf;,  particularly  exeile<l  by  any 
unusual  noise  in  the  room  ;  such  as  the 
rlankiug  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  or  the  cry 
of  some  patient  in  a  rritU.  I  succetftletl 
in  producing  a  similar  convulsion,  by 
means  of  inovcniciUs  pcrfcnned  at  a  httle 
distance  from  his  face.  I  tried  the  expe- 
riment several  times,  and  almost  always 
with  success;  ol)scrving,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  stiange  noise  unconnected 
with  magnetism,  pro<luced  the  same 
effect."  'Fhe  state  of  this  pntient  was 
probably  that  of  ma;j:netic*omH<im6u/iVm, 
in  which  pcreons  arc  susceptible  of  ninny 
iraprewions  to  wliich  they  arc  in&eu&ible 
when  awake. 

"The  crtxijr  of  another  patient  con- 
sifltet]  of  a  penenJ  spasmodic  affection  ; 
nccompanied  with  tcmp€»rary  lo«s  of  the 
ftenses,  without  any  violent  motion.  The 
head  was  thrust  forward  ;  the  eyes  wi.'re 
closed  ;  the  arms  carried  biickwards,  ami 
stretched  out  at  full  length ;  the  hands 
open ;  and  the  fingers  widely  separated. 
On  applying  my  finger  to  her  forehead, 
t»?twcen  the  eyes^  it  appeared  to  give  her 
some  relief,  if  I  drew  it  away  gently, 
her  hand  (although  not  in  contact  with 
it)  followed  it  mechanically  in  all  direc- 
tions. If,  after  having  thus  drawn  her 
hand  to  the  right  side,  I  presented  my 
other  hand  wiUiin  an  inch  of  her  Iffl 
hand,  she  drew  it  away  precipitately. 
These  movements  were  repeated  three  or 
four  times  within  ten  minutes ;  after 
which  the  spasm  diminished,  and  the 
sensibility  was  no  longer  so  great  I  tried 
llie  experiment  only  once  ;  because  I  had 
seen  the  same  phenomena  prckluoed  by 
another  physician,  a  month  prt-viously. 
Vrhen  the  spasm  was  over.  Uie  patient 
did  not  know  what  had  pBsse<l."  The 
last-mentioned  fact  (ignorance  of  what 
had  occurre<l)  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  state  of  this  patient  also  was  near 
akin  to  that  of  unmnaiuhuliiim. 

"The  slight  ma3;netic  motions  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  another  patient 
that  when  I  pMsed  the  finger  along  the 
back,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  with- 
out her  being  previously  aware  of  it,  she 
WM  suddenly  attacked  by  convulsive 
movements  an<l  repeated  starlings,  which 
announced  lo  her  the  actiun  which   was 


going  on,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  action 
itself. 

"  The  rooms  containc<l  several  other 
patients,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  more  or 
less  irritable  constitutions,  who  likewise 
felt,  though  less  vividly,  the  elTects  which 
I  have  just  related  ;  especially  when  ex- 
cited by  pressure  over  the  region  of  tire 
stomach.  If  a  finger  was  roovctl  about 
unawares  to  them,  over  the  head,  or  along 
the  back,  without  touching  the  parts,  or 
even  at  some  distance,  they  often  started 
briskly,  and  turned  round  to  see  what  was 
practising  upon  them.  This  involuntary 
and  unexpected  motion  was  excited  es- 
pecially by  medical  men,  who  had  but 
recently  commencwl  their  attendance, 
who,  before  executing  openly  the  ordi- 
nary manifestations,  stayed  out  of  the 
circle  of  patients ;  testing  covertly,  and 
with  di.strust,  the  projKjrties  of  an  agent 
newly  revealed  to  them.  Emboldene<l  by 
success,  they  afterwards  entererl  into  a 
more  extemleil  trial  of  its  powers.  I 
produced  this  effect  very  frequently  when 
I  first  attended ;  but,  suspecting  either 
that  the  paticitt  was  aware  of  tny  inten- 
tion, or  that  the  motion  would  take  place 
without  me,  I  remained  a  long  time  be- 
hind two  patients,  waiting  for  favourable 
onportunities  of  making  the  trial.  It 
almost  always  succeeded  ;  and  when  I 
did  not  act,  no  starting  took  place.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  same  effects 
produced  by  other  magnetizers  upon 
patients  whose  attention  I  engaged  in  an 
opposite  <lirection." 

H'iih  respect  to  the  medical  application 
of  animal  magnetism,  M.  deJussieti  gives 
the  following  instances  of  its  curative 
effects;  "  Suppressed  perspiration  may 
be  restored  by  magnetic  contact.  1  met 
with  a  proof  of  this  in  the  country,  in  the 
cose  of  a  female  servant ;  who,  in  conse- 
Quence  of  interrupted  perspiration,  suf- 
fere;l  for  two  days  with  severe  pain  along 
the  thigh.  This  woman  knew  nothing  of 
animal  magnetism,  with  which  I  was 
then  very  little  acquainted  myself.  I 
thought  It,  however,  a  very  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  making  trial  of  its  virtues. 
While  1  was  listening  to  the  prolonged 
recital  of  her  complaint,  I  applied  one 
finger  to  the  stomach,  and  another  to  the 
painful  part.  Heat  returned  immetliately, 
and  was  followed  by  a  general  moisture, 
which  made  the  pain  di8ap{)ear  almost 
entirely.  The  patient,  surprised  at  the 
effect,  was  able  to  walk  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick, 
although  previously  she  had  not  t.«,^  •»>!>«. 
to  stir,    Tv.o\\wxt%i»X\itnBW*A"<^>t«»*='^*' 
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merit  of  the  finger  from  head  to  foot  over 
I  the  bed-cover,  was  sufficient  to  excite  an 
Bbunilant  -perspiration,  which  lasted  all 
[  night.  She  was  completely  cured  in  two 
I  days,  by  this  treattncnt  alone. 

"Among  the  patients  submittetl,  with 
Borne  degree  of  success,  ti)  the  magnetic 
treatment,  several  might  be  mentioned 
\  *ith  affections  of  the  eyes.  Two  opacities 
(■which  covered  the  eyes  of  a  female  for 
five  years,  were  so  thick  that  the  iris  couLI 
I  not  be  seen.     N'o  sensible  effect  was  pro- 
kduced  by  the  magnetic    treatment    for 
three  weeks ;  hut,  at  the  end  of  t!.al  time, 
■he  became  subject  all  at  once  to   very 
^^equent  vrinft.     They  commence<l  with 
Hi    fit    of    convulsive    anil    involuntary 
,  laughter;    to  which  succeedcl  a  rigc  r, 
k  and  a  faintnesa,  of  shoi  t  duration.  Simple 
contact  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or 
I  even  an  approach  to  that  part,  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite   the   convulsion.     If  the 
finger  or  the  iron  rod  was  (hrected  to- 
wards her  at  a  still  greater   distance,  a 
fteling  of  uneasiness  only  was  produced. 
•  The  spots  began  to  become  tiiinner,  and 
'  the  itls  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  jiaticnt  could 
\  distinguish  colours  and  subjects  placed  at 
\  three  inches  distance. 

"  Tlie  magnetic  treatment  has  cured 
several  quartan  agues ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
tliey  have  ceased  without  the  employment 
( of  any  other  remedy.     It  has  procured 
J  abundant  expectoration  in  AurniV asthma: 
and  sometimes  has   prevented  the   pa- 
ftoxysni  in  dry  asthma.     In  phthisis  pul- 
Dionatis,  it  has  always  appeared    more 
•hurtful   than  advantaj^eous.     Its  action 
.  upon  scrofulous   iiumuurs   was  scarcely 
perceptible.     It  rrlievni  a  dropsical    fe- 
male,  by   procuring  some   evacuations, 
but  did  not  aire  her.  Enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  in  another  patient  varied  very 
much,  and  at  the  end  of  three  montiis, 
tlicre   was  not  much  diminution.     En- 
cyateil  ilropsy,  in  a  third,  obstinately  re- 
sisted all   the   methods  employed;  and 
[paracenteses,  which  hud  bt-come  necessary, 
I  gave  issue  to  fourteen  pints  of  water.   In 
apite  of  the  continuance  of  animal  mag- 
^petism,    the  swelling    reappeared   in    a 
month.     It  gave  better  hopes  in  some 
eases  of  palsy  of  the  extremities  not  of 
long  st.jnding  ;  but  I  c;innot  give  my  al- 
'  testation  to  any  complete  cure. 

"  The  effort  made  by  a  waslierwoman 

I  in  lifting  a  tub  excited  a  severe   pain  in 

[  the  arm,  antl  especially  the  wrist.    The 

application  of  a  poultice  transferred  the 

j>ain    to   the    shoulder,    which    l>ecame 

strollen  without  redness.    She  could  not 

moye  her  elbovr;  and  cbe  motion  of  the 


fingers,  and  especially  of  the  hand,  was 
a  Uttlc  obstructed.  1  he  shoulder  was  so 
full  of  pain  that  it  could  not  bear  the 
sliphlest  touch.  The  weight  of  the 
clothes  hurt  it.  The  patient  had  tried 
various  remedies  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month without  success.  She  could  not 
sleep.  She  then  submitted  to  magnetic 
treatment ;  and,  from'  the  first  days  of 
its  employment,  the  pains  became  less 
severe,  and  she  obtained  some  sleep. 
The  ringer  drawii  along  the  arm,  or  fixed 
over  the  shoulder,  produced  an  abundant 
perspiration  in  those  parts.  The  pain 
diminished  much,  and  changed  its  place 
repeatedly.  It  sometimes  returned  when 
the  weather  change<l ;  hut  again  disap- 
{leared.  Motion  returne<t  insensibly. 
The  patient  regained  the  power  of  using 
the  different  articulations,  one  by  one, 
and  of  carrying  her  hand  to  the  head. 
Such  is  the  slate  of  tlie  case  wheu  I  last 
saw  it. 

"  A  man  subject  to  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  which  often  terniinated  by 
vomiting  of  bfood  and  mucus,  had  a  very 
long  paroxysm,  which  was  interrupted 
before  its  conclusion  by  an  acci(lent, 
which  brought  back  the  convulsive  efforts 
which  had  censod,  and  suppressed  all 
expectoration.  The  eight  following  days 
passed  wiih  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  were 
unavailingly  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  die  return  of  the  crisis.  They 
proiluced  only  convulsions,  and  mcreased 
the  feeling  of  oppression.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  was  touched  in  uiy  presence 
by  M.  Ddslon,  wlio,  in  hall  an  hour, 
bt'ought  on  a  cougli  without  convulsions, 
ttccnmjwnied  by  abundant  vomiting,  and 
followed  by  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
and  tlie  appiarance  of  letter  health." 

W  ith  respect  to  llie  connection  betwect) 
animal  magnetism  and  electric.ty.  Dr. 
Vuger  remarks,  ''I  have  observed  that  the 
magnetic  luattcris  almost  always  ideutical 
with  the  electric  fluid ;  and  that  it  U 
propogated  hke  the  latter,  through  inler- 
inediate  bodies.  Steel  is  not  the  only 
body  which  is  capable  of  bi'coming  mag- 
netic; fur  I  have  imparted  magnetism  to 
paper,  breaii,  milk,  leather,  silk,  stones, 
glass,  watir,  different  metals,  wood,  men, 
(logs,  and  in  fact  to  every  ih:ng  I  touched, 
I  have  filled  flasks  witli  magnetic  matter, 
in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  with  the 
electric  fluid." 

The  effect  of  imitation  is  seen  in  the 
following  case.  "  A  lady  of  ray  acquaint- 
ance," says  Dr.  Bsrirand,  "  who  by  mag- 
netism had  thrown  a  great  number  of 
patients  into  a  state  of  somriambulism. 
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rnade  them  feel  a  sensstion  of  coldnejm, 
even  when  she  held  her  wanned  band  at 
•ome  distance  from  their  bodies.  The 
Jiritt  patient  magTietise<l  by  this  lady,  ha« 
experienced  a  feel.ng  of  coldness,  and 
had  declared  that  the  niag;netic  fluid  was 
cold,  and  nothing  else  was  necessary  to 
make  aill  the  other  patients  likewise  feel 
an  impression  of  coldness  from  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  sometimes  amounting  to 
freezing."  As  to  the  alleged  odour  of  the 
fluid,  it  was  found  to  be  owing  to  cuta- 
neous transpiration,  together  with  the 
odour  of  the  iron  heated  by  the  hand. 

"  A  jHJor  woman,"  says  M.  liounlois 
de  la  Mothe,  "  was  attacked  by  a  well 
marked  malignant  fever.  She  steadily 
relusfd  every  remedy  ;  demanding  only 
that  A  vessel  of  water  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly by  her  side.  She  remained  ijuictiy 
all  day  on  the  straw,  which  served  her  as 
a  bed  ;  drinking  water  all  day,  and  doing 
nothing  else.  The  disease  developed  it- 
self; passed  Euccessfuhy  through  its  dif- 
feient  stages  ;  and  terminatetl  in  a  con)- 
plete  cure.  Mademoiselle  G.  had  two 
enlarged  glands  in  her  n'ght  breast,  which 
gave  her  much  uneasiness.  Before  com- 
mencing the  use  of  remedies,  M.  Ik)uvart 
recommended  amusement.  A  fortnight 
afterwards  she  was  seized  at  the  opera 
with  a  violent  cough,  and  so  abundant  an 
expectoration,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
return  home  ;  and,  in  the  spaa'  of  four 
hours,  spat  up  about  three  pints  of  glairy 
fluid.  An  hour  aflerwarcJs,  M,  Sallin 
examined  the  breast,  and  did  not  find  in 
it  any  vestige  of  the  enlarge<l  glands." 
Had  animal  magnetism  been  resorted  to 
iu  these  cases,  it  would  have  obtained  the 
cre(ht  of  the  cure. 

The  commiMsioners  tried  tlie  effect  of 
magnetism  on  seven  poor    peisong ;    of 
whom  four,  whose  maladies  were  asthma, 
swelling  of  the  thigh,  scrofula,  and  St 
Vitus's    dance,   ex|)erienccd    no    eifecta 
whatever.     Of   the    rest,    "  A   woman, 
named  Chaqientier,  who  had  been  thrown 
to  the  ground  against  a  beam,  two  years. 
previously,  had  remained  in  a  bad  elate 
of  health  ever  since.     At  one  time  she 
lost  her  sight ;  but  |>artiiUly  recovere<l  it.  { 
She  stated  herself  to  be  the  subject   of  I 
double  hernia  ;  and  the  abdomen  was  so 
tentler    tliat    she    could    not   bear  any  i 

1)re8sure.  This  patient  was  magnetised 
ike  the  others  by  the  application  of  the  i 
fingers  ;  tlie  pressure  of  which  guvc  great  [ 
|>ain.  On  du^cting  the  finger  towards] 
the  hernia,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head  ;  and  the  finger  being  placed  before  | 
prevented 


breathing.  On  the  finger  being  moved 
repeatedly  from  above  downwarci,  she 
hail  convulsive  motions  of  the  heftil  and 
shoulders,  as  if  from  a  surprise,  mingled 
with  terror,  and  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  cold  water  thrown  an  the  face. 
She  appeared  to  be  equally  affecte*!  when 
her  eyes  were  shut.  AnotJier  pAtient 
experience*!  effects  of  the  same  cbaiucter, 
but  nmch  less  marked.  The  seventh 
patient,  FrancislJrenet,  had  diseased  eyes,' 
particularly  the  right,  with  which  he 
could  scarcely  see,  and  from  which  there 
was  a  considerable  discharge.  When  the 
ti-jt  eye  was  magnetised,  by  putting  the 
thumb  near  it,  and  moving  it  about  lie- 
fore  it,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  felt 
pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  lach- 
rymation.  \N  hen  the  right  eye,  which 
was  most  diseased,  was  magnitized,  he 
felt  nothing  ■' 

Patients  of  a  better  class  were  likewise 
Rubnutied  to  the  action  of  magnetism. 
One  gentleman  who  had  a  swelling  in  the 
knee,  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
patella,  "declared  that  he  felt  nothing, 
except  when  the  finger  was  passed  before 
the  diseased  knee,  when  he  perceived  a 
slight  wannth  in  the  habitual  seat  of  the 
pain.  Madame  de  V.,  labouring  under b 
nervous  affection,  was  several  times  on 
the  point  of  falling  asleep,  while  the  mag- 
netic process  was  going  forward.  This 
process  was  continued  for  above  an  hour, 
and  chiefly  by  the  application  of  the 
hands  ;  but  she  only  felt  agitation  and 
uneasiness." 

CLINICAL    LECTURE, 

Delitcred  March  8«,  1637, 

AT  THE 

NORTH  LONDt)N  HOSPITAL, 
By  Prupebsoh  Coopkr. 

Fracturrtl  Itih,  tcUh  Emp/tyjimnn. 

Surgeons  commonly  understand  by  the 
term  emphysema,  a  swelliiig  arising  from 
the  passage  of  tlie  air  from  the  lungs,  or 
other  purls  connected  with  respiration, 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  all  the  diflercnt 
portions  of  which  are  continuous,  and 
communicate  freely  by  their  areolar 
Rtruclurc.  This  ia  known  even  to  [ler- 
sons  out  of  the  profesKinn.  Thus  at  the 
Bicctrc,  the  prisoners  used  to  get  into  the 
infirmary  by  making  a  slight  puncture 
on  tlie  inside  of  the  check,  and  then  dis- 
tending their  moutli*  with  air,  ao  aa  ta 
force  it  into  the  teVwXM  >1\«»«,%».\  ta.'^aR. 
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Kript8,  to  avoid  service,  play  similar 
tricks,  and  often  inflate  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  of  the  scrotum.  But  the  word 
is  sometimes  employed  in  a  more  exten- 
liive  sense.  Thus,  in  inottificatioii,  there 
is  fieiiuenlly  emphysema,  arising  from 
the  dfcom position  of  parts.  There  are 
also  other  cases,  in  which  emphysema 
presents  itself,  unconnected  with  any 
wound  of  the  lungs.  During  the  space 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  that  the  North 
London  Hospital  has  been  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  numerous  and  diver- 
sified as  tlie  accidents  brought  to  it  liave 
been,  1  teheve  oidy  one  instance  of  em- 
physema hai!  fallen  under  our  notice,  and 
that  was  in  a  patient  under  nvy  care  in 
tl»e  early  part  of  the  present  session. 

James  Coliina,  aged  Ki,  admitted  Oc- 
tober 12.  Un  the  Uth  he  fell  across  a 
gas-pipe,  and  hurt  his  side.  lie  went 
home,  and  as  he  was  in  a  good  deal  of 


lain,  some  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm 
He  passed  a  restless  night,  being  at  in 


E' 


tlie  practitioner  who  first  visited  him. 


iCTvals  much  distressed  with  diflBculty  of 
breithinp;,  atid  pain  in  the  side,  over  the 
seat  of  injury,  tie  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  about  two  p,  m.  On  examina- 
tion, a  crepitus  was  discovered  below  the 
left  axilla,  indicating  fracture  of  one  or 
more  ribs.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
manifest  that  injury  of  the  lunp  had  also 
occurred,  for  a  coiisltlcrftble  emphysema- 
lous  swelling  was  nppartnil  over  the  an- 
lerior  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
down  to  Puupart's  lij];ament.  It  occupied 
likewise  the  whole  of  the  neck,  face,  and 
back,  down  to  the  crests  of  the  ilia ;  ex- 
tending at  the  same  time  down  the  left 
arm  as  low  as  the  elbow,  and  down  the 
right  to  the  inserdon  of  the  deltoitl,  The 
patient  eonipkiiied  of  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  pain  in  tlie  situation  of  the 
fracture,  and  of  a  troublesome  cough. 
Pulse  90,  full  and  hard. 
After  he  had  been  placed  in  bed,  a 
_broad  bandage  was  applieilround  hischest, 
jx  more  blood  were  taken  from  him,  and 
Ti  grs.  of  calomel  and  3j  of  jalap  given. 

\3.  Had  passed  a  had  night,  breathing 
Lwith  great  difiicuity,  and  sulfering  severe 
jiricking  pain  whenever  he  coughed.  The 
[emphysema,  however,  had  suicided  ron- 
Isiderably :  an  important  and  most  la- 
Wourable  change,  showing  that  the  air  did 
I'tiot  continue  to  escape  from  the  rent  in 
Lthe  lungs  so  freely  aa  at  firiii.  Uowelti 
riiad  been  twice  copiously  acted  upon. 
J'ulse  84,  and  rather  full. 
SsJute  mixture  clirectcil  to  \)e  token 
etcrjf  Uiird  hour,   wifJi  suialJ  doses  of 


nilpliate  of  magnesia  and  tartarized  anti- 
mony. 

M.  Haa  had  anotlier  restless  night, 
and  been  sick,  probably  from  the  me- 
lUcine, 

Emphysema  still  further  reduced.  No 
pain  in  the  side,  excqU  when  the  patient 
coughs.  Breadiing  easy — tongue  moist 
— bowels  open.  Saline  mixture  discon- 
tinue<l. 

18.  Cough  rather  more  troublesouje, 
especially  in  the  night. 

H.  Tinct  Camph.  Comp.  ."svj. 
Snir.  jEtlier.  Nitrici,  Jss. 
Mist.  Camph,  jvj. 
Liq.  Aninion.  Acet.  .^ij. 
Fiat.   Mistura,  t;ocld.  Majors,  ii. 
4tis.  horis. 

19,  Constant  pain  about  the  fracture — 
cough  very  annoying — ami  some  febrile 
disturbance. 

Vemesect.  ad.  ^x. 
R,  Hydrag.  Submur.  gr.  v. 

H.s.  etilaiist.  Senna;  manesumend. 
23.  Ci  reat  improvement.  Emphysema 
nearly  gone. 

2^.  Pricking  Kiuation  felt  on  mo%ing 
or  coughing. 
Pulse  90. 
Iv.  Emulsionis  Cetacei  Oss,  Vini  Ipec. 

^ij. 
Tinct.  Cimph.  Comp.  ^sa. 
Fiat.  Mistura  Cochl.  ftlagn.  ij.  ter. 

in  die. 
Ilaust.  Sennic  statim. 

Nov.  8.  Leeches  were  applied  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  pain  in  his  side. 

Nov.  19.  Discharged  well. 

Emphysema,  contemplated  generally, 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  he  the  consequence  of 
a  wound  of  sonic  of  llie  parts,  composing, 
or  dirccdy  connectetl  with,  tlie  organs  of 
1  respiration,  or  according  as  it  may  pro- 
ccal  from  other  causes,  especially  tboac 
of  a  pathological  character.  Although 
some  of  these  latter  received  a  degree  of 
elucidation  from  the  researches  of  Laeu- 
nec,  and  other  eminent  pathologists  in 
France,  they  are  still  but  irapotfectly 
coniprehendeil.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
lungs  themselves  are  subject  to  a  species 
of  emphysema,  unconnected  with  any 
esternid  wound,  and  in  certain  inflam- 
nialory  diseases  of  the  digestive  tulw,  gas 
is  Bometimcs  found  under  the  mucous 
membrane.  Nay,  this  latter  may  he  biu«t 
by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  ami  the  air 
escape  into  tlie  subserous  cellular  tissue, 
and  thence  all  over  the  body ;  for  in  rumi- 
nating animals,  whose  foo<l  ferments,  and 
generates  a  prodigious  (piantity  of  ga«. 
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the  seme  mischief  is  more  common  than 
in  man.  One  fonn  of  enij)hysema  then, 
that  which  is  most  interesting  to  sur- 
geons, is  the  traumatic,  which  has  va- 
rieties, according  as  it  originates  as  a 
coraplicatiou  of  wounds,  apixtreiit  or  cou- 
reaUd,  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  trachea, 
larynx,  or  other  passages  or  cavities  to 
wluch  the  air  has  access  in  respiration  ; 
or  acconiing  as  the  emphysema  follows 
ruptures  of  these  paiu  produced  by  the 
air  itself. 

(ientleman,  doubtless  you  understand 
the  mechanism  of  respiration.  You  know 
that,  in  inspiration,  tne  lungs  are  nearly 
passive,  following  and  keepini;  close  to 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  to  the 
diapiiragm.  Then  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  is  augmented  in  every  direction, 
and  thus  the  rush  of  air  uito  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  and  air-cells  of  tlie  lungs  is  de- 
termined. No  doubt  you  also  knovi? 
equally  well  that,  in  expiration,  tlielungs, 
being  compressed  on  every  side  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  yield 
to  the  power  of  the  expiratory  muscles, 
and  the  air,  whicii  has  entered  into  them 
(luring  inspiration,  is  now  expelled  again, 
somewhat  changed,  however,  by  the  che- 
mical intluence  of  the  respiration  on  it 
and  the  blood  itself. 

These  alternations  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by 
corresponcUng  variations  in  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs,  constitute  in  these  the  me- 
chanism of  respiration. 

Now,  supposing  the  sliarp  end  of  a 
broken  rib  should  happen  to  tear  or  deeply 
wound  the  texture  of  the  lungs,  wliile  tliere 
is  no  external  wound  of  the  muscles  and 
integuments,  an  emphysematous  tumour 
will  be  particularly  likely  to  follow.  This 
must  he  very  intelligible  if  you  consider 
that,  when  the  chest  expancU,  the  atmo- 
spheric air  will  not  only  be  drawn  into 
the  wounded  lung,  but  aim  through  the 
breach,  or  laceration  of  this  organ,  into  the 
serous  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Then,  on  ex- 
piration titking  place,  the  air  in  tlie  sac  of 
the  pleura,  not  being  capable  of  re-enter- 
ing the  wound  in  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
which  organ  is  aheaily  fuU  of  air,  and 
the  same  air  being  compressed  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  is 
forced  through  tljc  breach  in  the  pleura 
coKUlis  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fracture.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is 
thus  thrown  into  the  cellular  tissue,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  actions,  and  at  length  is  dif- 
fused to  a  very  great  extent,  sometimes 


nearly  over  tlie  whole  body,  and  so  as  to 
inilate  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  to 
die  thickness  of  six  or  seven  inches. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  chief  source  of 
danjier  is  not  the  external  emphysema 
under  the  skin,  but  the  accumulation  of 
air,  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
sac  of  die  pleura,  and  even  in  the  in- 
terlobular cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs 
t]>emselves.  indeed,  before  the  air  eji- 
capes  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  must  first 
collect  in  the  pleura.  Hence,  the  vast 
oppression  of  lirea thing,  tlie  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  imperfect  oxydation  of 
the  blood.  However,  when  the  common 
cellular  tissue  undT  the  skin,  and  be- 
tween the  muscles,  or  in  the  sheaths  of 
the  vessels,  and  around  important  nerves, 
is  cnorniously  inflated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pressure  made  by  the  air 
on  the  blooil-vessels,  nerves,  trachea,  &c. 
must  in  some  degree  contribute  to  aggra- 
vate the  symptoms.  Thus,  by  the  pres- 
sure on  veins,  tlie  return  of  blood  must 
evidently  be  retarded,  and  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  air  to  and  from  tlie  lungs 
more  or  less  interniptcd.  The  innerva- 
tion and  circulation  generally  must  Uke- 
wTse  he  unfavourably  interfered  with. 
Emphysema  may  arise  not  only  from  an 
injury  of  the  lung  by  a  broken  rib,  or 
sternum,  but  from  a  wound  occasioned 
by  a  penetrating  weapon,  or  gunshot 
mischief.  The  nsk  of  its  occurrence  will 
always  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  how- 
ever produced,  is  narrow,  and  indirect, 
or  tortuous.  \Vhen  more  free  and  ample, 
the  air  enters  and  escapes  from  it  in  the 
movements  of  respiration,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  it  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
glottis,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  cause.  I  have  seen  many  ex- 
amples of  emphysema  from  gunshot 
wounds,  from  Kl4.bs  witli  narrow  knives, 
and  from  broken  ribs.  Abroad  I  have 
known  it  follow  the  stab  of  Uie  stiletto. 

\\'oun(l8  of  tlie  trachea,  larynx,  or 
bronchi,  may  also  give  rise  to  emphy- 
sema. Here  the  air  etcapex  directly  into 
the  cellular  tinxiie,  without  first  getting 
into  any  intervening  cavity  Uke  that  of 
the  sac  of  tiie  pleura,  tlien  through  the 
root  of  the  lung  and  meiiiostinum  into 
the  general  cellular  tissue.  The  swelling 
in  such  cases  tirst  presents  itself  above 
its  clavicles.  The  air  escapes  also  only 
in  expiration,  whereas,  aa  in  wotmds  of 
the  lungs,  the  air  is  first  drawn  out  of 
them,  and  escapes  into  the  sac  of  the 
pleura  only  in  inspiration,  whence  it  ia 
a  f terwards  ex  v«V\wi  vr\»  >J»r  <;<i?ico!».\  "vmw**. 
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an  the  contraction  of  the  chest  i  n  expiration. 
Sametinies  there  is  no  external  wouml  of 
the  lungs,  but  the  air  ceils  and  interlobu- 
lar cellular  texture  are  ruptured  in  vio- 
lent fits  of  straining,  coufihing,  ^'C.  a»  in 
parturition,  hooping  cough,  violent  efforts 
to  expel  foieign  bodies  from  the  larynx 
fin  hysteria,  and  during  the  efforts  to  re- 
I  duce  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  air 
I  escapes    into    the    interlobular    cellular 
llistfae,  and,  in  this  manner,  occasion  em- 
fphyseina,   either   with   or   without    pu- 
sunco-thonix  being  first  produced.  Thus 
I  it  becomes  a  complication  of  ukemtion 
[•«f  the  tting,  pleura  pulmonalis,  and  pleura 
costalis,   may  lead  to  a  cotnmunicalion 
between   the    pulmonary  air  cells    and 
the  interstices  of  the  common   cellular 
tissiie. 

But,  an  injury  of  any  cavity  to  which 
tlie  breath  has  access,  may  be  followed 
by  some'  decree  of  emphysema.  Thus, 
the  lachrymal  canak  have  been  burst  by 
blowing  the  nose  violently,  and  cmphv- 
■ema  of  the  eyelids  and  upper  part  of  tfie 
face  been  occasioned.  Fractures,  disease, 
necrosis,  &c.  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
fractures  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  impli- 
cating tlie  nasal  duct,  have  hod  the  same 
effect.  This  kind  of  emphysema,  how- 
ever, never  proceetis  far. 

The  swelling,  resulting  from  emphy- 
sema, has  a  tendency  to  spre^itl,  i)erhabs, 
with  greater  rapidity  than  any  otiicr  with 
wliich  we  arc  acquainted,  not  even  ex- 
cepting that  from  internal  saffusion  of 
blood.  It  is  unattended  with  heat,  pain, 
fluctuation,  or  discolouration  of  the  skin. 
It  is  soft,  tense,  and  einstic,  rising  up  or 
down  as  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  re- 
moved from  it.  A  crepetation  is  also 
perceptible  in  handling  it,  caused  by  the 
air  changing  its  place  in  thcintcrotices  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  If  yon  press  upon 
one  part  of  the  swelling,  you  not  only 
feel,  but  see  tJie  effects  of  (he  air  pro- 
duee<l  by  its  pa8aaj;e  into  the  contiguous 
cellular  tissue.  If  you  strike  the  part 
briskly  with  your  finger,  a  dull  sound, 
com[»ared  to  tnat  of  a  wet  drum,  may  be 
distinguished. 

Our  case  exemplifies  the  success  of  tlie 
ordinary  treatment,  where  the  disease 
ceases  to  extend  itself.  After  a  day  or 
two,  the  period  when  the  wound  in  the 
lung  begins  to  be  closed  with  fibrine,  the 
bleeding  was  practi.se<l  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  conges'ion  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  ri.sk  of  thoracic  inflammation 
and  extravasation.  It  was  practised  also 
^or  the  rdiet  of  the  cough.  Even  had 
tiietv  bevii  no  einphyxma,  and  merely  a 


broken  rib,  with  cough,  it  would  have 
been  proper. 

The  broad  roller  was  applied  round 
the  chest  to  keep  the  broken  bone  steady, 
and  make  the  patient  breathe  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  leaving 
the  intercostals  quiet.  This  compression 
of  the  thorax  with  a  bandage  answers, 
when  the  quantity  of  air  confined  in  the 
sac  of  the  pleura  is  not  above  a  certain 
quantity.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  can- 
not be  endured,  because  it  resists  the 
escape  of  the  air  from  the  pleura,  and 
thus  augments  the  pressure  ou  the  lungs, 
metliastinum,  and  diaphragm. 

L'ndersuch  circumstances  it  should  be 
removed,  and  the  sac  of  tlie  pleura 
cautiously  punctured  ;  for  I  believe,  with 
Df  puy  treii,  that  sui>crficial  punctures  and 
scariiicatiotis  will  now  be  inefficient. 
Uut,  remember  that  the  occasion  for 
puncturing  the  pleura  will  depend  upon 
the  urgency  of  the  interruption  of  breath- 
ing, and  that  even  this  may  jwrtly  depend 
upon  other  complications,  especially  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  pleura. 

The  calomel  and  aperient  saline  medi- 
cine 'Kt;Te  a<hiiinistcred  to  relieve  the 
febrile  disturlmnce,  and  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  thoracic  inflammation  ;  while  the  other 
medicines,  the  mistura  cetacei  with  cotn- 
ponnd  tincture  of  camphor,  vinum  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  spirit  of  nitric  icther,  were 
given  to  appease  the  cough,  which,  in 
injuries  of  tlie  rilw,  and  more  es|)Ocially 
iuj?raphysema,  is  a  source  of  considerable 
annoyance,  and  of  injurious  consequences 
with  respect  both  to  the  fracture  and 
dift\ision  of  air. 

Then,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  follow 
up  the  subject  of  emphysema  further, 
and  view  it  as  an  interesting  medical 
tttul  pHthological  inquiry,  you  must  study 
it  in  other  foruis.  For  instance,  in  th»»t 
where  air  collects  in  th^  subnucous  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal  from 
inflammation  or  disease;  in  tliat  where, 
in  consequence  of  certain  pathological 
states,  it  collects  under  the  serous  cover- 
ing of  die  lungs ;  or  in  others,  where  the 
source  of  the  air,  in  tlie  cellular  tissues,  is 
in  tl)e  digestive  canal  itself.  Lastly,  the 
pitltiwitari/  vesicular  enijilif/jteiim,  con- 
sisting in  an  enlargement  of  the  air  cells, 
or  rather  of  the  obliteration  of  many 
small  air  cells  by  their  conversion  into 
larger  ones,  would  be  a  case  'deserving 
your  attention,  and  one  on  which  the 
celebrated  Lacnnec  has  deli  vere<l  valuable 
in.strurtion.  IIowe%'er,  this  does  not 
strictly  accord  to  the  commonly  received 
definiiion  of  eniphysema. 
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nELiIVEKEO    BKFQRE   THE   UEMBERB 
OF  THE 

ROYAI.    MEDICAL    SOCIETY 
OF  EDINBURGH, 

AT    TBE 
USBHATION    OP    TUEIR    (JEKtENAHY, 

'  February  17,  1837. 

By  W.  B.  carpenter, 

Senior  I'reirident  of  the  Society;  Mem- 
ber of  lite  Royal  College  ofSurgeoru,' 
London  ;  and  Prutidmt  of  tlm  Jioyal 
Fhyiical  Society,  Edinburgh. 


(lentlemen, — A  hundreil  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  a  few  imlividuals 
fttadving  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Ediiibur^h,  then  in  the  dawn  of  its  sub- 
sequent lustre, — individuals  at  that  time 
unknown  to  fame,  diHtinguir,he<l  only  by 
their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
associated  themselves  toj;ether  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  Medical 
Science.  The  association  thus  com- 
menced was  not  suffered  to  decline,  as 
too  frequently  happens  iu  similar  cases, 
when  no  longer  animated  by  the  pregeiu-e 
and  activity  of  its  founders.  Their  spirit 
still  remaineil,  for  their  energetic  zeal 
fell,  Uke  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  upon 
their  successors;  and  a  century  of  almost 
uninterrupted  prosperity  has  raised  the 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  a 
station  of  uue<]ualled  di(;nity  and  im- 
portance. 

Numbering  at  its  commencement  bnt 
sixobsciue  students,  it  r.ow  comprehends 
the  Mite  of  the  medical  professsiun  in  this 
country  ;  and  not  only  does  it  spread  its 
ramifications  into  the  most  distant  quar^ 
terg  of  the  globe,  wherever  Biitisb  skill 
and  talent  have  been  called  into  requi- 
sition, but  tlie  greatest  luminaries  ot  our 
science  in  foreign  schools  have  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  enrolled  amongst  its 
members,  Unposseiaed  at  its  origin  even 
of  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and 
deficient  in  the  means  of  collecting  and 
amassing  the  records  of  past  experience, 
it  is  now  incorporated  by  Uoyal  autliority, 
and  master  of  an  elegant  and  comutodious  i 
edifice,  well  storol  with  the  literary 
treasures  of  bvgone  ages,  and  the  accu- 
mulating wealth  of  the  present.  Insti- 
tuted for  ike  puri>osc  of  individual  im- 


provement, it  has  become  a  migfatv. 
engine  for  the  advancement  of  the  sdenc 
Co  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  I  assert  with 
little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  has  ex- 
ercised an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
medicine  during  tlie  last  century,  second 
only  to  that  of  tlie  Academic  Institution 
witn  which  it  is  connected,  and  many  of 
whose  brightest  ornainaits  have  been 
numbered  amongst  its  members. 

It  would  at  any  time  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  an  association  whose 
career  has  been  so  remarkable — to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  its  origin  — to  follow  the 
progressive  stages  of  its  growth — to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the 
individuals  composing  it,  as  well  as  on 
medical  science  in  general,  and  to  examine 
what  tliere  is  in  its  original  plan,  its  sub- 
sequent constitution,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  placed, 
which  has  contributed  to  maintain  it  in  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  aiid  to  an  epoch  in 
its  existence  of  which  no  similar  associa- 
tion can  boast.  But  with  how  much 
more  propriety  may  these  topics  engage 
our  attention  when  this  epoch  is  the 
special  occasion  of  our  assembling  here  ; 
when  the  social  festival  by  which  we  are 
commemorating  the  Centenary  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  has 
called  from  the  active  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, or  from  their  calm  and  dignified 
retirement,  so  many  of  its  old  and  dis- 
tinguished mem'iers,  to  join  with  their 
younger  friends  in  testifying  the  advan- 
tages which  they  have  derived  from  it, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  honourable  and  successful  ca- 
reer ;  and  when  the  beginning  of  a  second 
century  of  its  history,  recalling  to  out. 
minds  the  commencement  of  the  firsl^ 
bids  us  Hcknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude' 
to  the  founders  and  supporters  of  an 
institution  by  which  we  nave  no  largely 
profited. 

The  early  history  of  our  Society  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
progress  of  Medical  science  during  the 
same  imjwrtanl  epoch,  chat  the  relation 
of  the  one  necessarily  involves  much  de- 
tail with  regard  to  the  other ;  and  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  position  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  at  a  given  period  cannot  be 
justly  estimated  unless  the  prominent 
events  in  its  previous  history  are  rightly 
understood,  1  sliall  make  no  apology  for 
the  introduction  of  a  brief  sketch  of  thfl 
more  important  changes  in  tliis  depar  _ 
ment  of  philosophy  previous  to  Uxe  owai'' 
incv\cemc\\\.  oi  uW  c\\gcvvcR.\sS5cv  twvvvis'^. 
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As  in  the  infancy  of  society  we  trace 
the  influence  of  personal  strength  and 
I  prowess  in  raising  their  possessor  to  the 
I  r^al  authority,  so  may  we  observe  that 
I  intellectual  superiority  conferred  a  no 
llesa  absolute  domination  over  the  minds 
I  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  vulgar. 
'  The  history  of  the  ancient  mythology 
'  records  the  honours  of  deification  Co  have 
lieen  conferred  alike  an  ttie  warrior  and 
on  the  sage — on  him  who  improved  the 
arLs  of  life,  as  on  him  who  devoted  him- 
Klf  Co  its  prolon;;ation.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised, that  to  a  retnnant  of  the  same 
Liipirit,  carefully  fostered  by  the  objects  of 
I  its  veneration,  and  kept  up  by  that  rc- 
I  ttriction  of  knowledge  to  a  few  which 
I  necessarily  resultetl  from  the  want  of 
means  for  it«  ditfusion,  we  may  attribute 
tlie  blind  deference  to  individual  authority 
which  both  in  religion  and  science  re- 
tarded ill  so  remarkable  a  degree  the 
progress  of  mental  illumination  in  suc- 
ceeding agea.  Thus  it  Was  that  the  taste 
for  abstract  reasoning  and  rcjincd  specu- 
lation which  |)erva<Ied  the  ancient  schools, 
was  perpetuated  by  the  influence  of 
.  Aristolle  in  the  world  of  general  science, 
and  by  the  autliority  of  tialen  in  medi- 
cine, for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
The  decline  ot  tlie  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy  was  succeeded  by  that  long 
anil  dreary  interval  in  whicn  the  world 
was  overclouded  by  a  dismal  gloom,  un- 
broken save  by  the  coruscations  of  aonie 
brillisint  intellect,  which  glare  I  like  a 
meteor  through  t!«e  darkness  of  ii,'norance 
and  superstition,  and  tlien  vanished 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence. 
During  the  tlmje  centuries  succeeding 
tile  extitictiun  of  the  Saracenic  school  in 
Spain,  .Medicine,  which  had  there  founil 
a  temporary  refuge,  fell,  like  every  othei 
science,  into  the  bwest  state  of  degrada- 
tioji.  The  metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
ailuptcd  to  the  existing  state  of  civilisation 
and  learning,  and  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  civil  and  ccclcsinstical  powers, 
gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
whose  domination  during  the  middle 
ages  was  so  severe  and  universal.  The 
■I>irit  of  slavish  ilcference  to  authority 
was  that  whicli  cluiracterisetl  the  age  ;  it 
paralyzed  the  ettbrts  of  those  enlightened 
men  who  nought  to  free  die  world  from 
tliis  moral  slavery,  and  entwined  itself 
with  parasitical  foiulnesw  round  the  ina- 
jcatic  column  of  reveaJe<l  truth.  Even 
in  the  darkest  [jcriods,  however,  the  phi- 
losophic historian  may  trace  the  glim- 
xnenng  of  tliat  light  wliich  bunt  with 


full  iqilendour  upon  a  subsequent  age.* 
The  gradual  abolition  of  the  feudal 
tyranny,  the  downfall  of  the  £^tem 
empire,  and  the  consequent  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  has  been  most 
justly  said  to  "  deride  the  havoc  of  time 
and  barbarism,"  and  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent,  were  events  of  which  any 
one  would  have  been  important  it  itself ; 
whilst  the  conjoined  effect  of  all  was  to 
produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  estab- 
lislied  modes  of  thinking,  whether  in 
religion,  philosophy,  or  science. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
learned  to  the  original  authorities  on  each 
of  these  subjects.  Whilst  Luther  and 
his  followers  declared  that  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  guide  to 
sacred  truth,  and  aeparated  their  doc- 
trinea  from  the  additions  of  a  corrupted 
church,  the  student*  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  had  recourse  to  the  genuine 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  which, 
after  having  been  bo  long  concealed  in 
the  libraries  of  Constantinople,  were  now 
most  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
iuipcrfuct  and  erroneous  transcripts  which 
had  been  employed  in  their  stead.  It 
required  u  further  advance  in  the  etlu- 
cation  of  the  age,  before  the  simple  astro- 
nomical doctrines  of  Pythagoras  could 
supersede  the  cumbrous  system  which 
had  usurpeil  their  place ;  and  before  the 
purer  principles  of  Hippocrates,  united 
to  the  spirit  of  careful  observation  which 
he  so  strongly  inculcates,  coxdd  be  pre- 
ferreil  to  the  more  showy  hypothetical 
structure  erected  by  Galen  and  his  fcd- 
lowers. 

It  cannot  hut  be  esteemed  as  peculiarly 
fortunate  that  at  this  ejjoch,  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the 
revolution  in  philosophy  was  conductal 
by  two  individuals  possessed  of  intcUecls 
BO  exalted,  of  motives  so  disinterested, 
and  of  situations  so  favourable  as  those 
of  Galileo  and  JBacon.  These  two  great 
men  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  differ- 
ent means,  nnd  thus  strengthened  and 
confirmed  each  other's  exertions.  The 
original  and  sagacious  mind  of  Galileo 
led  him  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
receivcfl  dogmas,  by  an  appeal  to  estperi- 

•  "  There  was  ulwoys  a  faint   twilight, 

like  that  auspicious  gle»im  m  liii'h,  in  a  tum> 

mer's  iii^'ht,  fills  up   the  interval  between 

the  i<etliii(f  and   the  riHiriR  nun." — Ilarrtt's 

^  PhUoiopliital  InquirUt,  I'urt  III,  chap.  i. 
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comprehensive  learning  und 
deep  penetration  of  Bacon  convinced  him 
of  the  futility  of  tlie  ancient  nnotle  of 
philosophising,  both  from  the  harrenness 
of  its  results,  and  from  its  inconsisteucr 
vrilh  the  structure  of  the  human  mind. 
AVhilst  tJalileo  has  perhaps  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  considered  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  Bacon,  as  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  justly  remarks,  was  the 
reformer,  not  of  physical  but  of  mentad 
science.*  His  comprehensive  geniiia, 
surveying  the  whole  panorama  of  nature, 
seized  upon  the  highest  principles  of  phi- 
losophical investigation,  and  traced  out 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  brining 
tlietn  to  perfection  ;  whilst  his  prophetic 
eye,  foreseeing  the  results  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  attained,  enabled  him  to 
delineate  a  system  of  science  which  had 
not  yet  begun  to  exiit. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  human  im- 
provement, it  is  most  interesting  to  re- 
mark, the  characteristics  of  more  en- 
lightened ages,  shadowed  out  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  were  in  advance  of 
their  time,  but  who  were  prevented  by  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  systems  of  error 
and  ignorance  in  which  it  was  then  their  lot 
to  bv^  placed,  from  rising  to  those  exalte*! 
views  which  more  unshackled,  though 
perhaps  not  more  powerful,  intellects 
nave  attained.  Thus  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  m^y  be  discerned  a  glimpse 
of  that  great  and  fundamental  truth  to 
which  Bacon  was  the  tirst  to  give  full  ut- 
terance, "that  in  every  science,  the  basis  of 
all  our  knowledge  i.s  the  accurate  obser- 
vation of  actual  phenomena,  and  tlut 
tlie  correct  generalization  of  these  phe- 
nomena should  be  tlie  sole  foundation  of 
all  our  reasoning."t 

The  science  of  Medicine  was  not  slow 
in  ex[)eriencing  tlie  benefit  of  this  general 
reformation.     The  authority   of   lialea 


*  '<  We  must  not  forget,"  says  this  pro- 
foiinil  mct«|ihysici«n,  nnd  eloquent  writi-r, 
"  that  the  tt'inple  wliirli  Bacon  puriljed, 
was  not  the  temple  of  external  nature,  but 
the  temple  of  tbe  mind  ;  tbut  in  itt  inner- 
most s«nrtu»ries  were  all  tbe  idols  which 
he  overthrow ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  these 
were  removed,  nnd  the  intellect  prepared 
for  the  prenence  of  a  nobler  divinity,  tbut 
Truth  would  deign  to  unveil  herself  to 
adoration ; — ng  in  the  m^teries  of  the 
Eastern  religions,  in  which  the  first  cere- 
mony for  idmi«»ion  to  tbe  worship  of  the 
god.  i6  the  purification  of  the  worshipper." 
— Brottn't  Lfcluret,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

T  Bostock's  History  of  Medicine,  p.  ix. 


liad  been  gradually  undermined  by  the 
palpable  errors  which  the  zealous  pursui(< 
of  anatomical  investigation  di5[ilaye<l  ia.t 
his  works;  the  preference  given  to  Hip- 
pocrates gaine<l  a  corresponding  increase ; 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  habit 
of  correct  observation  was  continnetl,  and 
the  value  of  the  obwrvations  was  mor* 
justly  appreciated."*  The  splendid  ana>j 
tomical  and  physiological  discoveries  of 
ll&rvey  nod  A.<>.selli,  combined  with  the' 
philosophical  basis  given  by  Boyle  to 
chemical  research,  to  extend  the  bound 
aries  of  our  science, and  to  purify  it  from: 
its  grosser  errors.  At  tins  jx^riod  of  th*: 
history  of  medicine  a  remarkable  analo; 
may  again  be  traced  with  the  corw 
ponding  era  in  the  progress  of  general< 
science.  The  age  of  theories  was  not  yi 
past ;  though  the  abstract  speculations 
the  ancient  schools  were  rapidly  giving 
way  before  the  accumulation  of  op[>o«ng 
facts,  tlie  framing  of  hypotheses  waa 
found  too  pleasing  an  employment  to  be 
relinquished  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  the  chemical  and  mathe- 
matical theories  of  meilicine  may  be 
regarded  as  having  alike  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  systema, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  true  science. 
The  former  was  destined  spee<lily  to  yield 
to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  Newton  ;  the 
latter  contested  their  places  with  other 
theories  of  a  similar  tendency,  until  tlie 
Newtons  of  physiology  and  medicine  ap- 
peared in  ttie  persons  of  Haller  and 
Cullen.  It  was  reserved  for  tliein  to 
complete  the  triumph  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  by  ctemonstiating  the  prac- 
ticabiUty  of  its  application  to  the  sciences 
which  were  regarded  as  beyond  its  pale, 
and  to  establish,  on  a  sure  basis,  the  true 
raetho<i  of  advancing  their  progress. 

Vou  may  perhaps  consider,  (Jentlemen, 
tl»at  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  ori- 
ginal topic  in  presenting  you  with  litis 
historical  retrospect ;  but  my  object  hu 
been  not  so  much  to  sketch  the  progresa 
of  ine<licinc  as  a  science,  as  to  trace  the 
successive  changes  in  the  mofle  of  pur- 
suing it,  in  which  this  Society  had  after- 
wards so  important  a  share,  and  which 


affbril  us   an   insight   into    that  <leeply 

luiry   which  I 

might  denominate  the  self-education  of 


interesting  branch  of  inciuiry   which 


the  human  race. 

In  the  revolutions  of  science,  as  in 
those  of  religion,  or  of  our  poUtical  insti- 
tutions, much  is  frequently  due  to  the 
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tommanding  influence  of  a  single  intel- 
lect, or  perhaps  more  eominonly  to  the 
union  of  a  few  men  of  congenial  views, 
and  corresponding  objects.  But  diat 
their  labours  may  not  be  fruitless,  there 
must  have  previously  existed  a  certain 
preparation  in  the  public  mind,  without 
which  their  exertions  can  be  but  little 
eftectual  towards  their  tlesigne*!  end. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  explana- 
tion at  once  of  the  origin  and  early  success 
of  the  .Medical  Society.  The  hour  and 
the  men  were  both  come.  Living  at  a 
period  of  remarkable  mental  excitement, 
when  the  splendid  iliscoveries  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  more  especially 
the  spread  of  the  hJewtonian  nhilosophy, 
were  giving  a  stimulus  to  trie  investi- 
gation of  tiuih  in  every  department  of 
science,  and  when  the  medical  world  was 
tlie  arena  of  fierce  controversy  between 
opposing  sects,  its  judicious  founders 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  ;  and  determining  to  consider 
nothing  as  proved  until  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experience,  they  candidly  ex- 
amined the  doctrines  of  their  teachers,  and 
formed  their  own  opinions  as  to  their 
Validity. 

And,  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  however  evident  the  aceordance  of 
Buch  a  proceeiling  with  the  principles  of 
Bound  philosophy,  or  even  with  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  may  appear  to  us 
at  present,  it  rau.st  have  been  regarded  at 
llie  time  as  a  daring  innovation.  The 
period  of  which  we  arc  speaking  stiU  ex- 
liibits  the  remains  of  that  subservience 
to  authority  which  characterise*!  the  dark 
ages  of  science.  The  names  of  Hoer- 
haave,  and  Stahl,  and  HoHinan,  were 
substituted  by  their  respective  followers 
for  tliose  of  (.Jalen  and  llippocrates  ;  the 
same  blind  reception  of  thetr  dicta,  the 
aame  submissive  ol)edience  to  tlieir  in- 
[  junctions  prevailetl  in  tlie  schools  over 
which  they  preaitleti,as  in  those  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  and  their  pupils  dioughi  thcm- 
I  selves  as  much  bound  to  maintain  and 
1  propagate  the  opinions  of  their  jircceptors, 
as  did  those  of  Aristotle  and  I'ythagoras 
of  old.  Though  tlie  objects  ot  idolatry 
were  changed,  the  temple  and  the  worship 
Itill  existed,  and  adoration  was  still  paid 
by  tlieir  blinded  votaries. 

1  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  at  the 

period  of  the  formation  of  our  Society,  the 

*  Nedical  School  of  Kdinbur|;h  was  rapidly 

iilrancing  towards  the  proud  eminence 

_  which  it  afterwards  occupietl.    It  was  only 

about  ten  ycAts  previously  that  a  regular 

Fncuity  ot M&hcme  had  been  established ; 


and  to  the  ulents  anti  industry  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  were  then  iniroiluced 
into  the  I'niversity,  may  be  traced  much 
cf  iis  sulisequent  renown.  Its  energies 
were  cramped,  however,  by  that  spirit  of 
system  which  rtill  universally  prevailed  in 
.'VIedical  Science,  and  which  was  not  long 
before  so  predominant  in  every  school  of 
philosophy,  that  Baron  lamented  it  a»  an 
evil  inseparable  from  Universities.  All 
the  Professors  who  took  an  active  pari  in 
the  duties  of  instructioti,  i)ad  sttidied 
under  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  whose 
doctrines  then  niaitilained  their  highest 
Celebrity;  and  in  the  school  of  Edinburgh, 
formed  upon  the  model,  and  succeetling 
to  the  eminence  of  that  of  Levden,  his 
principles  continued  for  more  tlian  forty 
years  to  hold  unlimited  sway.  The  honour 
of  the  introduction  ot  more  correct  views,  • 
and  the  final  overtlirow  in  this  country  of 
the  hyiJothcticHl  systems  of  former  times, 
is  due  to  the  .Medical  Society,  whose  origin 
it  is  time  that  1  should  now  detail. 

The  ileticicncy  of  any  authentic  records 
of  its  earty  transactions  is  fortunately 
supplied  in  pari  by  the  recollections  of 
its  oldest  members ;  and  in  the  writings  of 
J>r.  Fothergill,  we  find  tlie  following  ele- 
gant account  of  its  commencen>ent. 
"  Several  students,  at  that  lime,  the  fore- 
most in  application  and  in  knowledge, 
fired  by  the  example  of  their  masters, 
who  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
improvement  of  tliose  who  coiumitieti 
ilieinselves  to  their  tuition,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  for  their  mutual  in- 
struction, and  advancement  in  their 
studies.  Every  student  of  a  certain 
standing  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  diligence,  ca]>Bcity,  and  conduct,  waa 
itiitiuted  into  this  little  assembly.  Here 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  of  llieir  con- 
temporaries, nay,  the  iloctrines  of  tiieir 
masters,  were  freely  iliscussed  ;  and  two 
of  the  members  were  always  charged 
with  the  task  of  providing  insUUction 
and  entertainntent  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society.  Questions,  no  doubt, 
were  here  disputcti  and  decided,  which 
longcxi>crience  would  have  decUned  ;  but 
it  exercisctl  their  faculties,  cave  them 
both  sides  of  Rrg)unent»,  tauglit  them  to 
doubt,  and  ludiituiited  them  to  oliscrva- 
tion."  A  niori'  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial account,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  quote,  js  given  by  l>r.  Lett«oni 
in  bis  Memoir  of  Pr.  Kothcrgill ;  his  in- 
formation was  prolialily  derived  from  one 
of  the  original  fonndrrx  of  the  Society, 
who  has  recordctl  the  >"«"™«  of  his  coad- 
jutors. 
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You  will  naturally  inquire,  (.tcntlcinen, 
who  were  the  individuals  whose  enlight- 
ened spirit  shed  such  lustre  over  the 
humble  sphere  of  their  exertions;  did  the 
llame  of  intellectual  zeal  maintain  astcady 
radiance  during  their  subsequent  career ; 
or  was  this  a  transient  effort  of  youthful 
enthusiiuiin,  whose  glow  was  speedily  ex- 
tinguishtd  by  the  very  energy  of  its  com- 
bustion. Of  the  six  fomxlers  of  our 
Society,  three,  at  least,  rose  to  eminence 
in  after  life.  Dr.  Cleghom  is  honourably 
distin^ished  by  liis  work  on  the  diseases 
of  Minorca  (which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend  Fotliergill),  and 
subsequently  to  its  puhlicatiun  he  was 
appointed  I'rofessor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Of  Dr.  RusscI, 
We  liave  also  a  literary  memorial  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Alejipo.  a  work  which 
was  long  regarderl  as  a  model  for  similar 
compositions.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that,  at  a  mibsequent  period  of  his  life, 
when  engaged  in  practice  in  the  Kngheh 
metropolis,  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  London  .Medi- 
cal Society.  In  this  undertaking  he  was 
aaaisted  by  many  who  remembered  the 
benefits  which  they  had  deriretl  from 
tliat  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  England  may  thus 
be  considered  the  legitimate  ofiiiprmg  of 
that  whose  nativity  we  are  now  comme- 
morating. If  further  testimony  were 
wanting  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Rusael,  it  is 
afforded  by  tlie  beautiful  tribute  of  tlie 
acconinlished  Fothergill,  "  For  my  own 
part,"  he  says,  "  when  I  recollect  what  1 
have  lost  in  him,  the  sensible,  iinn,  and 
upiight  friend— the  able,  honest,  and  ex- 
perienced physician — the  pleasing,  in- 
itructive  companion  of  a  social  hour — 
expresaion  fails  me."  It  maybe  regretted 
that  Dr.  f.'uming  has  left  us  no  literary 
record  of  his  eminence  ;  but  it  is  enougti 
to  know  that  he  not  only  attained  great 
local  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  but  that 
he  remained  during  life  the  beloved  d  iend 
of  Fothergill.  Of  the  three  remaining 
foundem  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Dt.  James  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Arcliibald 
I'aylor,  history  has  transmitted  us  no  in- 
formation ,  it  may,  however,  be  infened, 
from  an  expres&iuu  of  Dr.  Fothergiil's, 
that  they  were  cut  ofl'  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness  by  premature  death.— 
But,  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  this  !Soctcty 
shall  exist,  their  names  sliall  not  pose 
away  unhonoured  and  unknown ;  for  of 
tiiem  may  it  be  said  in  the  language  of 
the  noblest  epitaph  ever  writteu,  "  Hi 
qtUBth  ntonHmentum—rircumtpice," 


It  was  in  the  year  1734  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  whicli  may  be  re- 
gariitd  as  having  originated  the  Medical 
Soiciety ;  but  it  was  not  permanently  con- 
atittited  until  three  years  afterwards,  at 
whfch  date  the  list  of  members  com- 
mences, which  is  the  earliest  of  our  docu- 
ments still  existing.  In  this  interval,  the 
infant  Society,  then  struggling  for  exist- 
ence, WIS  strengthened  by  the  junction 
of  two  tedividuals,  of  whom  each  contri- 
buted much  to  its  subsequent  eminence, 
aii<l  One  exerciseil  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  its  destiny.  I  have  mentioned 
that  rf  the  founders  of  this  institution, 
three  at  least  enjoyed  through  life  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  illustrious 
Fothergill ;  and  it  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  this  tic  was  formed 
by  their  companionship  in  an  undertak- 
ing 80  important  and  so  difHcult.  VVe 
cannot  hesrtate  in  the  conviction,  that  to 
the  "  singular  combination  of  vigorous 
power  of  mind,  and  chaste  integrity  of 
manners,"  which  obtained  for  him  so 
high  a  subsequent  eminence,  this  Society 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  early  usefulness 
and  reputation.  To  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
Eiis  friend  L'leghorn,  we  ])robttbly  owe  its 
continuance,  when  the  dispersion  of  the 
original  members  threatened  its  downfall, 

'I'o  Dr.  C'ullen,  the  early  obligations  of 
the  Society  are  probably  not  inferior.     It 
appears  from  one  of  his  letters  which  is 
still  extant,  that  he  did  not  neglect  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  it 
presented  even  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex-- 
istence ;   and    though   no    record   of  its 
transactions  luis  come  down  to  us,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  there  exhibited 
the  independent    and    inquiring  spirit, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  unwearied 
industry  and  insatiable  desire  of  distinc- 
tion, afterwards  raised  him  to  the  loftiest , 
eminence  among  the  benefactors  of  our 
science.     And  while  we  bcljcve  that  herft 
tlie  "  burning  and  shining  ligtit"  of  Ids 
powi-rful  genius  unveiiwl   its    dawning  ', 
lustre,  and  that  tlie  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  he  here  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of] 
knowledge  must  have  kindled  a  corre-  / 
spondiiig  ardour  in  the  bieasts  of  his  as- 
sociates, arc  we  not  also  justified  in  sup- 
(>OMng,  that  the  mental  lliumtuation  thus 
difi'used,   was  reflected   back  with  aug-  , 
meuted  brilliancy  upon  himself,  and  lltat 
here  his  intellectual  progress  was  cheered  { 
ami   supported   in  its   advancement    lu-j 
wards  the  glorious  splendour  of  *'  perfec 
day." 

(Tobc  conlinutd.) 


MESSRS.  TROUSSEAU  AND  BELLOC 


COMPLBTB  Ml^HOni  ON 

PHTHISIS     LARYNGEA, 

EXTRACTED  FBOM  TUB  UNKOITED  WOHJt 
OF  MESSRS.  TROUSSEAU  AND  BF:E.L,0<:, 
FOR  WHICH  A  PRIZK  WAS  AWARDED  BV 
THE  ACADEUY  OF  MEDICfME  IN  PARIS. 

What  if  meant  ft.i/  Phthisi*  I.aringea  ? 
What  arf.  itt  Organic  Alleralionn? 
itt  Caunfs  ?  its  Sp^nen  f  itn  Termi- 
nation ?     What  is  its  Treatment  ? 

CHAPTF.R    IV. 

C  Continued  from  p.  28,  A^o.  1.} 

SYMPTOMS. 

General  symptoms  are  seldom  seen  in 
Phthisis  Larynjiea,  unless  the  disease  be 
at  the  acute  state,  or  when  anatomical 
disorders  have  attained  great  develop- 
ment. When  the  disease  becomes  c  hronic 
the  local  symptoms  are  alone  perceptible, 
and  to  these  symptoms  the  practitioner 
must  give  his  whole  attention. 

Alteration  of  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
In  the  first  stage  the  voice  becomes  weak 
«nd  hoarse.  Thia  hoarseness  is  greater 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  and 
increases  when  tlie  patient  goes  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  situation;  and  piirtku- 
larlff  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room. 

Tliis  honrseness  is  more  intense  if  the 
patient  be  hungi-y  ;  and  in  women  it  also 
increases  at  the  period  of  menstruation. 
The  abuse,  or  sometimes  the  simple  use 
of  coitus,  pro<hices  the  same  effect. 

The  hoarseness  is  intermittent  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  but  it  soon 
becomes  habitual,  and  continues  so  till 
the  termination  of  the  malady. 

Aphonia.  Aphonia  is  generally  a  se- 
rious symptom,  often  arising  from  n  deep 
alteration  of  the  larynx.  ^V'e  are,  of 
course,  understood  to  mean  continuiil 
aphonia,  for  a  simple  catarrhal  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  often 
occasion  a  total  loas  of  voice.  Aphonia, 
like  hoarseness,  is  greater  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning  ;  when  this  modifi- 
cation exists,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  disorders  are  not  yet  of  a  serious 
nature. 

Jiiequalify  of  the  voice. — The  voice, 
though  sometimes  merely  hoarse,  is  ge- 
nerally equal  in  conversation  ;  but  when 
the  patients  lay  a  stress  on  certain  syl- 
lables, the  voice  becomes  shrill  and 
squeaking. 

CoupA.— Coughing    is    usually    more 

frequent  in  Phthisis  Laryngea  than  Jn 

diseases  of  (he  cheat.    Its  sound  is  always 

mmilar  to  that  of  the  voice,  therefore  it 


is  hoarse  when  the  patient  is  hoarae,  snil 
weak  when  aphonia  exists. 

Erpcctorotiim.  —  Expectoration  is 
mostly  mucous,  transparent  and  tena- 
cious, more  or  less  abundant  according 
to  circumstances;  sometimes  clotty,  pu- 
riform  yellow,  streaked  witli  blood.  These 
dots  are  expectorated  by  a  slight  effort, 
unconnected  with  cough.  This  SAinptom 
shews  that  there  is  ulceration  tti  some 
parts  of  the  larynx. 

Pain. — .Most  patients  suffer  but  little 
pain  ;  it  sometimes  happens  tliat  it  is  less 
at  the  end  than  at  the  b^lnniiig  of  the 
disease. 

Swallowing  causes  more  pain  than 
speaking  or  breathing,  which  leads  the 
patient  to  believe  that  lesion  exists  in  the 
pharynx,  not  in  the  larynx.  Hut  it  is 
easy  to  account  fot  tliis  phenomenon,  as 
the  pharynx  completes  the  front  part  of 
the  laryTix,  and  the  same  mucous  mem- 
brane covers  the  whole. 

Si/rnp  torn  s  (twerta  ined  b}i  sight. — Sight 
affords  but  little  assistance  in  the  ilisco-  ^1 
very  of  disorder  existing  in  die  larynx,  ^| 
nevertheless  the  careful  e.\auiination  of 
the  throat  slsould  on  no  account  be  neg- 
lected. The  disease  often  coratneiices  in 
the  pharynx  or  its  appendages,  and  it  is 
right  to  see  whether  these  alterations 
present  any  specisl  characteristic.  This 
remark  is  im|H)rtanC,  especially  as  regards 
Phthisis  Lajyngea  Syphilitica.  The  epi- 
glottis may  sometimes  be  seen,  though 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  H'e  liave  oiuy 
met  with  two  patients  in  which  it  was 
perceptible.  The  shape  of  the  alteration 
of  the  epiglottis  may  lead  to  a  suppo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  the  alteration  of 
the  larynx ;  an  attempt  to  discover  it 
should  therefore  always  he  made.  The 
handle  of  a  spoon  should  be  l)ent,  plaoeti 
on  the  tongue,  anil  drawn  forward  ;  then 
if  the  patient  screams,  the  tibro  cartilage 
is  perceived:  it  is  elcvateil  while  the 
shriek  lasts,  and  then  falls. 

Sifmpioms  ascertained  by  the  touch.— 
Some  authors  consider  crepitation  as  a 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  a  serious 
alteration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
We  do  not  attach  the  same  importance 
to  this  cresignation.  It  exists  among 
certain  individuals  who  have  a  healthy 
larynx,  if  the  organ  be  moved :  it  then 
depentis  on  the  cartilages  rubbing  against 
the  cervical  vertebra?.  This  symptom 
must  therefore  be  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  circumspection. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  finger 
to  reach  the  inside  of  the  throat,  as  its 
introduction  causes  vomitting.     Yet, 
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means  of  tJie  finf^,  serious  alterations  of 
the  epiglottis  and  the  superior  orifices  of 
the  larynx  are  sometimes  ascertained. 

Sinn*  fiirnifhed  by  rejipiration. — In 
the  first  period  respiration  is  scarcely 
affected,  but,  as  tlie  disease  increases, 
anJitlntion  or  panting  comes  on,  and 
continues  till  death,  unless  the  course  of 
the  flisease  be  arresteil.  This  panting 
may  depend  on  two  causes : 

1st.  The  patient  may  be  already  weak- 
ened by  disease,  then  panting  is  causetl 
by  the  diminution  of  muscular  strength. 

2nd.  This  oppression  may  be  caused 
by  the  orifice  of  the  lungs  becoming 
small,  in  which  case  the  jiatient,  in  the 
first  instance,  suffers  from  an  attack  of 
asthma ;  then  all  fits  generally  be^in  in 
the  night,  respiration  is  easier  in  the  day. 

Later  on  ine  fits  increa.se,  if  the  op- 
pression is  lasting,  the  putient  requires  to 
De  propped  up  with  pillows  in  bed ; 
breathing  then  haa  a  wheezing  sound, 
and  the  noisy  respiration  is  prolonged. 

Real  paroxysms  of  orthopnea  then 
arise,  during  which  the  anxiety  is  ex- 
treme, and  suffocation  imminent.  In 
the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after 
this  period  the  patient  generally  falls  a 
victim  to  suffocation. 

Di-glntition. — The  mode  of  deglutition 
does  not  appear  to  require  any  great  con- 
sideration as  regards  Uie  form  siiid  extent 
of  the  lungs  and  its  ap|>eti<lages.  We 
have  given  several  cases  which  prove 
that,  in  certain  patients,  the  epiglottis 
being  pert'ect,  foo<l  nevertheless,  falls 
into  the  larynx,  or  returns  through  tlse 
nostrils  ;  while  in  others,  when  the  epi- 
glottis is  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  deglu- 
tition takes  place  without  difficulty. 

Different  snniptoms  according  to  the 
species  of  phtnisis  laryngea. 

I'hthUu  laryngea  syphilitica. — Phthi- 
sis laryngea  syiihilitica  has  frequently 
symptoms,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  esaentially  useful ;  for  instance,  the 
alteration  of  the  larynx  is  an  exten- 
non  of  the  disease  already  found  in  the 
canals ;  and  in  this  species  of  disease 
deglutition  is  generally  more  painful  than 
in  any  other.  The  touch  is  of  greater 
■errice  here  than  in  aimple  phthisis 
laryngea. 

M'e  have  given  the  case  of  a  patient,  in 
whom  we  have  discovtretl  the  existence 
of  enormous  vegetations  on  ibc  pharynx, 
and  even  on  the  superior  part  of  the 
larynx-  This  latter  observation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  cancerous  phthisis  laryngea, 
but  if  the  seat  of  the  evil  be  exclusively 
in  the  larynx,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 


the  finger,  the  previous  state  of  the  pa- 
tient and  other  concomitant  lesions  must 
then  throw  gome  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  alteration.  Such  then,  whatever  may 
be  the  stitc  of  the  patient,  is  the  best 
mode  of  investigation  ;  but  when  possible, 
the  practitioner  should  insist  on  the 
touch. 

TuhercnlouH  Phthisin  Laryngfia. — 
Phthisis  laryngea  appears  to  us  of  a  tu- 
berculous nature  whenever  it  exists  with 
confirmctl  pulmonary  phthisis,  therefore, 
the  symptoms  of  this  latter  affection  can 
alone  throw  a  light  on  the  diagnosis. 

Crincerotis  Phthisis  Laryngea. — We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  this, 
species  of  disease  might  be  recognized  by 
the  touch.  If  a  tumour  be  felt  in  the 
larynx,  and  symptoms  of  cancerous  affec- 
tions exist  at  the  same  time,  there  could 
then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  these  signs  seldom  exist 
simultaneously.  In  the  case  of  cancerous 
phthisis  laryngea  we  have  given,  tlie  pa- 
tient felt  no  lancinating  pains,  and  that 
yellow  complexion,  generally  considereil 
as  a  characteristic  of  cancer,  did  not  exist, 
an  exterior  tumour  was  manifest  before 
we  were  able  to  decide  on  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

CHAPTBR  V. 
TKU.MI.VATION. 

1st.  We  have  examined  in  this  chapter 
how  phthisis  laryngea  can  engenrler  pul- 
monary phthisis,  and  again  how  pulmo- 
nary ])htJvi.sis  can  give  rise  to  phthisis 
laryngea :  ive  have  given  our  opinion  on 
the  connexion  between  phthisis  laryngea 
and  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, improperly  called  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  and  we  nave  said  a  few  words 
respecting  its  cure.  We  find,  on  ejcami- 
nation,  in  persons  dying  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  that  consumption  is  owing  to 
other  disorders  besides  those  existing  in 
the  lungs.  Thus  the  cough  that  fatigues 
all  the  muscles,  fever,  perspirations,  diarr- 
hea, are  more  immediately  fatal  than 
pulmonary  lesion  itself. 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  the  death 
of  a  patient  cannot  be  attributed  to 
phthisis  laryngea,  if  the  lesion  of  the 
larynx  exist  alone,  but  it  must  be  proved 
that  it  existed  in  the  first  instanoe,  and 
gave  rise  to  all  the  ensuing  accidents. 

W'e  have  given  several  remarkable 
cases  of  simple  phthisis  laryngea,  among 
which  is  one  related  by  I'ortal ;  death 
often  takes  jilace  before  the  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  has  caused  leal  consuerujti'Qvv. 
The  difficaVv.'j  ot  \>xw."Cw.'b%,  -MsoxeoBs**. 
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tlie  impotsibility  of  d^ludtion,  tlie  vio- 
Iciict;  uf  the  cougli,  suffice  to  cause  a  fatal 
teniiiiiBCion  before  the  i>atient  reaches  a 
Btat«  of  inarasm.  As  to  the  tul)erculous 
phthisis  laryngea,  the  cases  we  have  re- 
lated, give  rise  to  the  following  reflec- 
tions : 

1st.  Tuberculous  pulmonary  phthisis 
generally  shews  itself  first,  and  tlie  larynx 
only  becoraes  afl'ecteii  in  the  last  stages. 

Snd.  In  some  peculiar  ca.ses,  the  tuber- 
culou.s  lesion  commences  witli  the  larynx, 
and  invades  the  lunpg  at  a  later  period, 
this,  however,  very  sfldom  occurs. 

3rd.  Sometimes  the  phthisis  laryngea 
and  the  ])ulmonary  pnthisis  arise  and 
increase  conjointly. 

4ih.  In  this  latter  case,  the  jesion  ap- 
pears sometinies  to  exist  exclusively  in 
the  Urynx,  on  account  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  symptoms  of  the  larynx, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  le- 
lion  of  the  lungs  by  stetho-  "s. 

One  of  tlie  most  fatal   i  the 

phthisis  laryngea  i«  the  fcwtjuiig  ui  Uie 
borders  of  the  glottis ;  we  have  dtfvoted 
a  whole  paragraph  to  shew  the  reluiiun 
existing  between  tlie  disease  that  authors 
have  called  aninga  lar}'ngea  ccdematosa, 
and  i)hthigis  laryngea. 

Connexion  of  tiiiyina  hirtfngea  ade- 
matotn  with  fihthixi/t  tari^Hym.  — Out 
limits  vdU  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  on  tliis  important  point  of  j>a- 
thology,  we  shall,  therelore,  merely  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  coudusious  result- 
ing nrom  this  di.sruRsion. 

Boyle  very  justly  divided  the  angina 
laryngea  ceuematoso  into  primitive  and 
consecutive. 

When  primitive,  it  is  almost  constantly 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  fluxion  of 
tiic  larynx,  or  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  describee!  by  Boerhaave.  —  Aph. 
801—802. 

^Vhcll  it  is  consecutive,  that  is  to  say, 
caused  by  an  organic  lesion  of  the  larynx, 
or  its  appendages,  it  may  be  inflamed  or 
active,  or  not  inflameil  or  passive. 

In  the  flrst  instance,  tlie  inflammation 
bai  extended  from  the  i^irected  part  to 
tlir  uttK'ous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

In  the  socoitd,  the  serosity  accumulated 
uiMl<rr  thif  iiK'tiibrHne  is  only  owing  to 
th*  congcKlion  of  liquid  tumefaction 
mind  the  loss  of  substance. 

In  Uith  cases  tlic  angina  laryngea  cede- 
ituidwa,  having  aa  an  orieia  an  ulcerated 
atMN,  oanuot  bt  coniidovu  aa  independent 

H'/Utrrrr  be  the  nuae  of   phtliisis 


laryngea.  it  may  justly  be  considereil  a« 
the  most  frequent  aeration  of  angina 
laryngea,  nedematosa. 

lemiijintion  l/i/  ctirv. — The  chance  of 
saving  the  patient  must  depend  on  the 
attention  given  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  llic  affection  has  made  pro- 
gress, and  arrived  at  u  state  of  marasm, 
there  can  be  but  Htlle  hope. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  treatment,  theie 
are,  however,  several  cases  in  which  active 
medicine  has  prevente<l  accidents,  and 
restored  he»lth  to  patients  who  were  in 
imminent  danger.  Morgutni,  (cpist.  14, 
art.  ii,)  gives  a  remartoblc  example  of 
the  cure  of  an  old  man  labouring  under 
syphilis,  which  had  brought  on  great 
alterations  in  the  larynx. 

From  tliese  considerations  wa  may  con- 
clude, that,  if  when  the  alteration  of  the 
larynx  has  reiichcd  a  certain  pitch,  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  saving  the  patient, 
yet  all  hope  of  success  must  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TRKATMEXT. 

Repote  nf  thf.  Organ. — Repose  of  the 
organ  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions to  whicl)  the  patient  must  submit ; 
however,  Messrs.  Trousseau  and  I'elloc 
have  given  several  cases  which  serve  to 
prove,  that  cures  have  been  obtained 
without  this  condition  meeting  with  ri- 
gorous attention. 

AitUftixjintifK. — Bleeding  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  found  the  most  eflicacioua 
treatment  at  tlie  commencement  of  phthi- 
.<;is  laryngea,  we  prefer  bleeding  m  the 
arm  ;  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the  {>art 
affected,  they  must  be  very  numerous. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
afiections  of  the  larynx  is  owing  to  a 
suppression  of  the  menses,  leeches  must 
be  applied  to  the  thighs,  or  to  the  vulva ; 
if  to  a  suppression  of  hemorrhoids  they 
must  be  applied  to  the  anus. 

Emollient  applications  on  the  larynx 
seem  to  do  n)ore  hiirni  tlian  good,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  they  ilraw  to  the 
part  affectetl. 

RerHlKires. — Revulsives  are  generally 
founil  much  more  efficacious  than  bleed- 
ing, when  the  disease  is  of  long  duration. 

Titus,  advantage  may  he  derived  from 
the  a]>plication  of  blisters,  but  they  roust 
suppurate  a  long  while  ;  they  must  be 
put  on  the  nucha,  prticularly  for  men, 
who,  on  account  of  their  thick  Iseards, 
would  lie  too  much  inconvcnience<l  by 
luiving  them  on  the  fore  part  of  iha 
neck. 
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Setons  and  potential  cauteries  appHeil 
to  the  front  of  the  neck  ore  Bometiines 
found  very  beneficial. 

Revulsives  applied  at  a  distance  from 
tlje  affected  part  have  never  appeared  to 
us  very  efficacious. 

Narcntim. — Narcotics  are  useful  to 
relieve  pains  and  cough.  Extract  of  da- 
tura stramonium  and  belladonna  nibbed 
on  the  interior  part  of  ibe  neck,  salts  of 
morphia  inrtoduced  by  the  endermic  me- 
thod, merit  the  preference, 

Topical  Medication. — The  fumigations 
used  in  diseases  of  the  larynx  are  either 
the  vapour  of  pure  water,  or  mucilagi- 
nous, or  balsamic,  or  aromatic  ;  the  dry 
fumigations  are  the  smoke  of  pitch,  resin, 
snuffjl  hyoscyamus,  cinnabar,  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.  Ac.  &c. ;  but  we  have  given 
up  all  these  remudiee,  for  tliey  reach  the 
lungs. 

Topical  Liquid*. — The  topical  liquids 
we  most  frequently  apply,  are  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  suUimale,  sulphate 
of  cop|>er,  or  nitrate  acid  of  mercury. 
"Wc  prefer  nitrate  of  silver,  from  the  use 
of  wnich  we  have  never  met  with  any 
serious  acci<lent.  The  solution  of  subli- 
mate, employed  according  to  Mr.  .Mala- 
pert's methofl,  ill  the  proportion  of  one 
to  eight  grains  of  di»itil!ed  water,  has 
provetl  successful  in  some  cases  of  syphi- 
Utic  ulcerations,  which  we  have  related 
ill  our  work. 

To  convey  these  liquids  on  the  throat 
to'^ically,  we  take  a  line  round  sponge, 
six  or  eight  lines  in  <liamcter.  fastened  to 
a  bit  of  whalebone,  forming  at  one  end 
an  obtuse  angle  of  about  ninety-five  de- 
grees. 

By  means  of  this  small  instrument,  we 
can  reach  Imth  aides  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx. 

w'e  also  adopt  the  following  plan  : — 
M'e  have  had  fitted  to  a  small  silver 
syringe,  like  .duel's,  a  canula,  five  inches 
long,  and  bent  at  the  end;  we  till  the 
syringe  J  air  and  ^  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  then  the  canuin  being  introducetl 
into  the  fauces  opposite  the  larynx,  we 
push  the  piston  quickly,  and  the  liquid, 
inixe<l  with  the  air  in  the  syringe,  falls 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  laryux  and  the 
(psopha^ia. 

'nie  jiaricnt  iinmedintely  has  a  fit  of 
coughinj;,  which  shouUl  cause  no  alarm  ; 
he  should  directly  lake  a  gargle  of  hydro- 
chloric lemonade,  or  salt  water,  which 
decomposes  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  that  is  not  combined  tu  tlie  tissues. 
The  numerous  and  very  interesting 
No.  2. 


cases  related  in  our  memoir  prove  the 
efficacy  of  this  energetic  r.medy. 

Pulvertilent  remedies. — In  insuffla- 
tions into  the  hrynx,  we  frequently  have 
rccoun*  to  pulverulent  remedies  of  dif- 
ferent nature ;  among  which  we  shall 
mention,  in  an  inverse  order  to  their 
energy,  Eubnitrate  of  bismuth,  that  may 
be  employed  pure ;  idum,  acetate  of  lead, 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Calomel  and  red  precipitate  have  fur- 
nished very  striking  results  in  cases  of 
syphilitic  and  other  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  These 
powders,  excepting  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
may  be  mixed  with  powdcretl  sugar  can- 
dy, in  various  proportions,  suited  to  the 
activity  of  the  remedies  employed. 

The  iitftiifflations  of  mercurial  powder 
must  not  be  repeati'd  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  the  first  instance. 
V\  itiiout  this  precaution  the  injury  might 
be  increased. 

General  Mercurinl  Medication. — We 
have  collected  and  annexed  to  our  me- 
moir a  great  number  of  cases  taken  in 
our  own  practice,  and  in  that  of  others. 
These  cases  are  highly  interesting,  and 
most  decidedly  prove  the  advantage  of 
mercurial  treatment  carried  even  to  sali- 
vation in  desperate  cases  of  phlliisis 
laryngea.  AVe  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  recommend  this  medication  for 
serious  diseases  of  the  larynx,  whether 
syphiliiic  ur  not. 

Trne.hMtomy.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
ability  with  which  the  treatment  may 
have  been  directe<l,  accidents  may  in- 
crease, and  the  patient's  life  lie  endan- 
gered by  the  air  not  reaching  the  lungs. 
In  this  case,  tracheotomy  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  it  offers  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  and  could  not  be  neglected  with- 
out a  failure  of  duty,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  some  practitioners,  influ- 
enced, no  doubt,  by  Uic  opinions  of  the 
ancients. 

We  have  given  many  instances  in 
which  tlie  life  of  the  patient  had  been 
saved  by  opening  the  trachea;  at  alt 
events,  as  this  operation  is  never  per- 
formed unless  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  suffocation,  a  canula  should  tte  intro- 
duced into  tile  aperture  of  the  trachea, 
and  this  canula  should  be  of  sofficent 
dimensions  to  pennit  the  free  passage  of 
the  air  to  the  lungs.  The  physician, 
then,  having  no  fear  of  his  patient  lieinir 
sufiocateil,  can  employ  the  necear 
dic^tion  for  the  lesion  of  the 
When  the  larynx  can  perform 
tions,  the  canula  rnfc'j  V»t  miV&x*! 
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the  wound  soon  heals.  But  if  the  ai&c- 
tion  hm  heen  so  serious  as  to  leave  no 
hope  thftt  the  air  can  ever  po  through 
the  natural  passage,  the  canula  may  be 
'left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
We  have  given  an  example  of  a  patient 
who  wore  a  silver  canula  ten  years. 

1 1  might  happen  that  afier  the  opera- 
tion was  happily  terminate*!,  anil  the 
Canula  introducetl,  the  disease  was  in  its 
nature  incurable.  It  then  progresses  till 
death  becomes  inevitable.  Several  cases 
of  tuberculous  phthisis  laryngea  and  can- 
cerous phthisis  laryngea  are  of  this  kind  ; 
buteven  then  llie  operation  is  well-judged- 
as  it  evidently  prolongfs  the  life  of  the 
patient. —  The  Voitlilil'i'tul  nnd  liritish 
Medical  Review, 
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Some  modern  natholopisLs  have  lieen 
at  great  pains  to  (Iclermine  the  nature  of 
tuberculous  formations  by  the  rhape  and 
form  in  which  they  present  themselves  ; 
but  they  might  as  wdl  attempt  to  form 
just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  those 
fungi  which  grow  on  the  decaying;  sur- 
faces of  timber  in  damp  wine  vaults,  or 
on  the  moulderinp  bark  of  the  more  an- 
cient oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  by  a 
consideration  of  the  shapes  they  assume, 
which  vary  according  to  the  situations  in 
which  they  happen  to  arise,  as  they  are 
moulded  and  turned  from  their  Datura! 
course  by  every  Iwrricr  that  happens  to 
come  into  contact  with  them  during  their 
growth.  An  examination  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  on  which  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  may  afford  much  light,  is 
more  likely  (o  lead  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  true  nature. 

A  consideration  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  v^etables,  carlx>n,  oxvgen,  and 
bpduqgen,  n'hen  compared  wit K  those  of 


animals  which  are  tlie  same,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  azot,*  should  induce  us  a  priori 
to  suppose  that  animal  matter,  whenever 
the  Tital  principle  is  weakened  or  nearly 
extinguished,  is  more  prone  to  ferment- 
able changes,  and  consequently  to  the 
production  of  parasitic  beings  than  veget- 
ables, which  aiise  in  both  kingdoms 
whenever  a  diminution  of  vitality  loosens 
the  Iwnds  which  tie  together  the  compo- 
nent organic  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  permits  them  to  assume 
new  shapes  of  existence.  It  is  thus  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  organic  life  are  to 
be  met  with,  as  parasitic  plants  in  the 
vegetable,  and  the  entuzoa  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  where  every  cirnimstance  seems 
prepared  and  favourable  for  their  produc- 
tion. The  mischievous  effects  of  parasitic 
plants  in  tlie  vegetable  world  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  botanist  and 
agriculturalist;  and  to thohoof  theanimiil 
kingdom,  which  are  still  more  general 
and  destructive,  I  urgently  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  firofession  anri  the  public. 

Tiie  analogous  disposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  parasites  in  both  vegetables 
and  animals  has  been  long  apparent  to 
me,  perhaps  chiefly  in  con.sequence  of  the 
the  vast  number  of  malignant  cases,  which 
during  a  long  course  of  public  and  pri- 
vate practice  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. The  most  remarkable  instance 
amongst  them  which  cxcitc<l  my  attention 
to  this  analogy  was  that  of  an  old  gcntle- 
mtm,  whom  I  saw  many  years  since,  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Macklin.  There 
were  few  partsof  his  body  to  be  seen  that 
dill  not  betray  the  growth  of  cancerous 
formations.  The  foreheail,  nose,  promi- 
nent parts  of  his  checks,  lower  lip, 
breasts,  testes, &C.&C.  exhibited  the  schir- 
rous,  cartilaginous,  or  horny  masses  which 
cancer  universally  exhibits:  and  such  was 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  disease  that 
I  could  not  avoid  remarking  to  Mr. 
Macklin,  at  the  time,  that  this  old  man 
strongly  remindeil  me  of  an  ancient  oak 
overspread  and  exhausted  by  fungi. 

Carcinoma  is  in  general  a  disease  of 
the  midille  or  advanced  periods  of  life  ; 
but  in  some  the  predisposition  is  so 
strong  that  it  may  occur  even  before  the  ' 
age  of  puberty.  Some  years  ago  I  ex- 
amined, in  conjunction  with  Air.  Peile, ' 
the  body  of  a  young  woman  twenty-one  ! 


*  I  do  not  here  notice  other  pritnai^l 
principle*  which  enter  into  the  compo^attoivl 
of  living  beingti,  such  as  bulphur,  plios- I 
phora^,  iron.  Urn'  oda,  &c.  ttc. 
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years  of  ajje,  who  ilictl  of  cancer  of  the 
womb:  and  1  lately  liad  an  opportunity 
of  observing;  extensive  carcinomatous  ac- 
cretioDR  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  whom  I  at- 
tenclfd  for  nearlv  a  year  on  account  of  a 
Variety  of  coin])laints  wliich  evinced  dis- 
ease of  nearly  all  the  viscera  of  the  dif- 
ferent cavities.  III  making  a  post  mortem 
examination,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by 
my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  belton, 
I  we  found  tubercles  or  carcinomatous  tu- 
,  mours  in  all  the  cavities.  In  tlie  anterior 
i  lobes  of  the  brain  there  were  eucystetl 
I  funi^us  tumours  about  the  size  of  wall- 
nuts.  There  was  a  lar^e  mass  of  a  semi- 
cartilaginous  substance  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  The  lung<3  were  tuljercu- 
lated.  Both  miimmie  were  enlarged,  and 
presented  the  usual  carti'aiiinous  appc-ar- 
anee  of  carcinoma,  and  the  mesentenc 
glands  were  also  in  a  tuberculnted  state. 
I  might  adduce  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  carcinoma  oceorriiig  at  an 
earlv  period  of  life,  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  examples.  In  these  two  per- 
sons, who  thus  die<l  its  early  victims,  the 
countenance  hail  tlie  remarkable  pnic 
hue,  with  a  tendency  to  liviilnesji,  called 
a  leaden  colour,  to  which  I  have  before 
I       alluded. 

It  is  to  be  remarkc<l  that  Andral  has 
made  very  similar  observadons  respecting 
the  colour  of  the  skin  in  tliosc  predis- 
posed to  tubercular  phthisis ;  he  says, 
"  ot»ervation  has  prove<l,  that  it  (tu- 
bercle) has  an  especial  tendency  to  grow 
in  those  individuids  whose  skin  is  very 
fair,  and  as  it  were  blanrhed  and  without 
nnfi  traee  ufaihuriug  matter  in  its  capil- 
laries. The  colouring  matter  thus  defi- 
cient in  their  skin  is  likewise  so  in  their 
eyes,  which  retain  die  blue  tint  of  in- 
fancy, and  in  their  hair,  which  is  lif:ht 
coloured,  and  also  small  in  quantity. 
Their  muscles  are  soft  ami  slender,  and 
show  httle  contractile  jjowcr ;  their  blood 
ia  serous,  ami  deficient  in  Hbrine  and 
coiouriiig  matter." 

In  chapter  viii.  of  the  second  eilition 
of  my  work  upon  (.'ancer,  published  in 
1809,  I  have  parucularly  noticed  this  pe- 
culiar character  and  colour  of  the  counte- 
nance of  those  disposed  to  carcinoma  and 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  ascribed  it  to 
want  of  colouring  matter  in  the  blood.  I 
Iiave  also  in  the  same  cliapter  related 
some  post  mortem  examinations  of  those 
who  <lied  of  external  cancer,  having  at 
the  same  time  tubercles  in  tlie  lung;);,  and 
that  on  comparing  the  structure  of  one 
with  the  other  (the  cancerous  mass  witii 
the  tubercle!!)  little  or  no  perceptible  dif- 


ference was  ap]>arent.  These  facts,  cou- 
pled with  the  various  circumstances  and 
analogical  reasonings  stated  in  this  paper, 
afford,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  pulmonaiy  tubercles  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  carcinoma  than  to 
scrofula. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
the  transmutations  of  pulmonary  tubercle 
and  hydatids  is,  that  in  the  last  change 
of  botli  one  and  tlie  otlier  the  same  iden- 
tical appearances  arc  presented.  Thus 
in  both  we  find  a  matter  of  a  cheesy  or 
putty-like  appearance,  with  calcareous 
matter.  I  have  already  given  sufficient 
proof  that  such  is  the  last  transmutation 
of  hydatids ;  now  I  shall  adduce  one  or 
(wo  esteemed  authorities,  that  tulierdes 
in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere  have  a  similar 
terjni  nation. 

(.'arswell,  speaking  of  the  last  transmu- 
tation of  tubercles,  althat  period  at  which 
he  infers  tliat  the  disease  had  undergone 
a  natural  cure,  says,  "  the  tulxrrcuious 
matter,  whether  coiilaiiicil  in  a  bronchial 
tube,  the  air  cells,  or  ceUtdar  tigsue  of  the 
lungs,  assumes  a  dry  fiutty-lwiking, 
chalky,  or  crt-tareou»  character;"  and  he 
has  beautifully  illustrated  this  fact  in 
Plate  IV.  Kig.  +,  of  his  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

Monsieur  Regnaud,  in  his  accurate 
memoir  on  the  Obliteration  of  the  Bronchi, 
inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  lloyai 
Academy  of  Medicine,  enumerates  tu-» 
bercles  as  one  of  the  mo.st  influential, 
causes.  "  Jn  phthisical  patients,"  he  re«» 
marks,  "  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  ia 
different  points  of  the  lung,  particularl; 
near  the  top  of  it,  encysted  or  free  in, 
resembling  tubercle,  soft  pUister,  or  d; 
chalk,  varying  from  the  bulk  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  walnut.  These  chalky  masses,  or 
those  resembling  dried  tubercles,  are  con- 
tained in  pouches  more  or  less  thick. 
The  contents  of  these  pouches  are  dif- 
ferent: sometimes  they  are  like  tuber- 
culous matter,  oftentimes  it  is  hke  wet| 
plaister,  at  other  times  so  dry  as 
crumble  between  the  fingers;  again  it  is 
found  like  chalk,  resisting  the  edge  of  th« 
scalpel,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  smaH 
portions  of  a  matter  ai  hard  as  silex.ja 
their  centre." 

Andral  observes,  "  we  soraetimea  find 
tubercle  acquires  an  unusual  hardness 
and  becomes  transformed  into  a  grittjf' 
ma«s,  in  which  ch^-inical  analysis  shows 
a  notable  quantity  of  phosphate  and  ar- 
bonatc  of  lime  ;  these  saltsare  alsofouiid, 
but  in  much  less  qtutntity  iiv  ot<^vax« 
tubetcUa,  va  v\vaX,  xiwivt  <rw.\aE.e.<3QS:  Nxw 
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fonnation  is  merely  a  withilrawinp,  a  re- 
absotptioii  of  tlie  animal  matter."  He 
then  gives  the  analysis,  hy  Tiicnanl,  of 
tubercles  in  their  natural  state,  before 
they  had  undergone  any  softeninp;  trans- 
mutatirn.  He  adds  their  analysis  after 
they  had  iiiiderjione  their  last  or  creta- 
ceous change.  In  both  states  it  appears 
that  carlxjTiate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
enter  largely  into  their  composition.  We 
may  then  infer  that  when  hydatids  anil 
tubercles,  like  the  .-iniinal  which  they  in- 
fcist,  die.  and  undergo  their  last  transmu- 
tation, their  Boft  parts  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  earthy  particles  behind,  which 
bid  defiance  to  the  process  of  putrefactive 
fermentation  or  alisorptinn  to  remove. 
Now,  as  it  does  not  appear  from  any 
knotvn  analysis  iliat  coa.uhle lymph  con- 
tains phosphate  and  ctirhonate  of  lime, 
the  inference  is  ohviouB  that  the  pre- 
vailing theory  respectinji  tubercles  is 
wrong  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  aa  we  fiiul 
cretaceous  matter  containing  both  phos- 
phnle  and  carliotiate  nf  lime  is  always 
found  in  hydatids,  the  lowest  order  of  eti- 
tozoa  at  present  acknowledgcil,  a  strDiig 
additionaJ  inference  is  aWbrded.,  that  tu- 
bercle constitutes  another  and  the  last 
link  of  this  class. 

In  the  presence  of  those  earths,  even 
in  the  lowest  animals,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving something  of  that  type  upon 
which  the  Creator  formed  the  entire  ani- 
nial  kingdom.  For  as  the  nervous  gy.«teiii 
18  not,  in  zoophytes,  or  the  lowest  grade 
of  animals,  eollccted  into  distinct  cords, 
but  is  universally  difi'iined  through  their 
suljstance,  so  we  tind  those  earthy  pur- 
ticles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  skeleton 
of  higher  cl.isses,  difl'uFed  also  through 
the  system  of  these,  the  last  link  in  iJie 
chain  of  animal  life. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
my  friend  Doctor  Houston  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  cyato-circi  hydatids, 
found  in  the  abdomen  of  an  Axia  deer. 
Bunches  of  soft  tumours,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  thbt  of  an  orange, 
were  attached  to  the  omentum  and  peri- 
toneal folds  of  the  different  viscera. 
XheFe  were  founrl  to  be  the  capsules  of 
those  hydatids.  Now,  although  this  ani- 
mal's lungs  were  found  to  be  filled  with 
tnbercies  of  which  he  died,  yet  Doctor 
Houston  cannot  see  that  there  was  any 
connexion  between  tlie  one  morbiil  ap- 
pearance and  the  other.  To  my  simple 
apprehension  there  ap|iears  to  Ix:  a  very 
close  connexion,  indicating  a  disposition 
iathe  creature  to  tlie  pro<luctiou  of  para- 
u't/caJ  animals,  which  iu  the  abdomeu 


appeared  in  the  form  of  hydatids,  and  in 
tlie  lungs  in  that  of  tubercles,  an  opinion 
which  is  supporteil  by  a  fact  mentioned 
incidentally  by  .-Vnilral,  who  found,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Dupuy,  tubercles 
iritermlxed  with  hydatids  of  cysto-circus 
fifiecies  in  tiie  lungs,  heart,  and  muscles 
of  a  bog.  fl 

I  have  been  informed  from  undoabte<l-^ 
authority,   that  hydatids  and    tubercles 
have  been  very  generally  f<iund    in  the 
bodies  of  dairy  rows  in   I'aris ;  and  in 
fact  we  have  sufficient  data  to  conclude 
that  tubercles  and  hydatids  are  produced 
in  the  tissues  of  all  animals  confined  iu 
iiienageries,  or  which,  deprived  of  their  _ 
natural  exercise,  Hre  exposed  to  an  un-  M 
wholesome  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  ■ 

I  have  for  s<mie  time  been  anxious  to 
ascertain  if  tuterculous  matter,  before 
rainollisscment  commences,  possessed  k 
jiower  of  preserving  its  life  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  thebotly  from  which  it  has  been 
taken,  am!  of  resisting  those  fermentable 
changes  to  which  all  dead  animal  matter 
is  subject,  I  was  also  desirtius  of  trying 
an  analogous  experiincnt  In  that  of  Hun— H 
ter,  by  which  he  ascert.iiiieil  that  an  eg{^fl 
is  in  possession  of  life,  lint  since  these 
ideas  suggested  thernsilves  to  my  mind, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  un- 
decomposcd  tuberculous  substance,  fresh 
and  sufficiently  insulated  from  that  of  the 
animal  matter  in  which  it  was  imbedded^M 
to  admit  of  experiment.  ^ 

'I'he  prevailing  doctrine  respecting  tu- 
berculous diseases  has  derive<l  its  chief 
support  from  Doctor  CarRweil's  indefa- 
tigable labours  in  the  field  of  pathological 
anatomy,-  and  idihough  1  dissent  from 
his  views,  there  is  not  amongst  his  friends 
an  individual  who  feels  more  disposed  to 
give  him  the  crc<lit  he  so  amply  merits 
for  his  accurate  deseriptions  and  most 
satisfaclory  illustnitioiis  of  tuberculous 
diseases.  It  is  with  reluctance,  therefore, 
that  I  differ  so  maleri.illy  in  opinion 
from  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  ail- 
vanee  the  science  of  medicine :  tfujt  re- 
luctance is,  however,  in  some  degree 
ciiir.inishc<l  by  the  recollection  that  the 
doctrine  I  espouse  has  been  supported 
by  patholop;ist8  of  the  highest  eminence ; 
amongst  others,  Laenuec,  as  we  must 
infer  from  the  following  pass^e :  his 
words  are,  "  tubercles  are  acciilental  pro- 
ductions, that  \a  real  foreign  bwlicf  which 
Kprhig  vp  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  may  be  developed  in  any  other  tex 
ture  of  the  body,'  His  translator  am 
commentator.  Doctor  P'orbes,  incid 
tally  acknowledges  in  a  note  that  Laen< 


« 


nee  believeJ  in  the  independent  vitality 
of  tubercle,  and  observes,  "  that  Laen- 
nec's  views  were  called  in  <|uestion  liy 
Magendie,  Cruveilhier,  Andral^  Lombard, 
and  Bouliard,  wliose  rescaiclies,  he  says, 
"  all  tend  to  establish  the  proposition 
tbat  tubercle,  instead  of  being  an  acci- 
dental production,  possessing  a  proper 
vitality,  and  developing  itself"  by  inlnx- 
KUKixfitiiin,  like  organised  tissues,  is  in 
fact  the  result  of  a  morbid  secretion,  a 
peculiar  species  of  pus,  an  inorganic  pro- 
duct formcti  by  juxta-posiiion."  1  trust, 
however,  that  I  have  adduced  some 
Rtrong  facts  and  considerations  rcKpectini; 
the  piirenchymatous  substance  of  which 
tubercle  in  conipo8e<l,  and  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  to  evince  tliat  the  vieivs 
of  tins  celebrate*!  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian were  not  erroneous. 

(  To  be  continued.J 
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OSTKOUKir. 

The  asacmblage  of  bones  composinj; 
the  human  body  constitutes  tile  skeleton, 
which  is  divided  into  bead,  tiunlc,  and 
extremities. 

Tin:  y>«n/t  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
.•mine  or  vertibral  column,  the  chest  or 
thorax,  and  tlte  pelvis. 

The  Spinal  or  Vertebral  Column, 
situate  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tiunk, 
.supports  the  head,  and  is  itself  supported 
by  the  [lelvis.  'I'lie  bones  which  enter 
into  its  formation  are  called  vertebra?,  of 
which  there  are  two  classes,  the  true  and 
the  falttp. 

T/w  true  vertebras  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  and  are  sudivided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  seven  cervical,  twelve  dortiil, 
and  Kve  lunt  ur. 

The  fnhe  rertebrtr  arc  two,  the  os 
sacrum  and  os  coccyx,  both  of  which 
bones  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
pelvis. 

COaUION    CHARACTEKSI   OV    A    TRIE 
VliJlTKUHA. 

A  ring  of  bone,  the  opetiinf;  of  which 
is  called  tlie  spinal  or  vertebral  foramen. 

The  liodfi,  •  mass  of  bone  placed 
anterior  to  the  rin,,t,  thick,  sponi^y,  and 
presenting  many  small  holes  for  blood- 
vessck. 

Ltimintt,  two  lateral  processes  which 
pass  backwa-ds  from  the  |)ost«nor  i>art  uf 
the  body,  fomiin^  the  sides  ulUit:  ring. 


Tmo  triinitvevxe  proccniies,  which  pa;s 
outwards  from  the  8i<le8  of  the  laniiniP. 

Four  artiruliir  procesneji,  two  upon 
the  upper  and  two  upon  the  lower  sur- 
face of  each  vertebra,  which  arise  from 
the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes, 
articulate  witli  the  vertebra  above  and 
below. 

All  these  processes  differ  from  the 
l>ody  in  l)eing  formed  of  a  more  compact 
bony  texture. 

/•'our  notrhen,  two  above  and  two  be- 
low, which  arc  formed  by  the  laminic 
being  grnove<l  out  where  they  join  the 
body.  Each  of  these,  with  the  corres- 
]i(jn(linK  notches  above  and  below,  forms 
a  lateral  hole  for  the  exit  of  the  spinal 
Kicrvcs  and  the  entrance  of  blood  vessels, 
and  is  called  the  intervertctirat  foramen. 

ciiARArrr.nsoFTHE  lvmdak  vr-nTiniii.K. 

l*f.  They  are  tlie  largest  of  the  three 
classes. 

Uiid.  The  bodies  are  vei7  broad  trans- 
versely, of  an  oval  form,  deepened  upon 
their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  by  a  more 
comjiact  lamina  of  bone,  which,  pro- 
jecting beyond  their  bodies,  render  tiiein 
concave  from  above  downwards  ujwn 
their  fore  part. 

rirrf.  'J'lie  lumiiia;  and  Kuinous  pro- 
cesses are  broad,  thick,  and  short. 

\th.  The  tr(ip»eer*e proc'etiset  lite  long, 
thin,  and  horizontal. 

5f/».  'J'/ie  superior   articulating    *ur- 
faret  arc  oval,  concave,  and  look  inwanlsi 
and  backwards  ;    the  inferior  being  oval, 
ajid  convex,  directed  outwards  and  lo  - 
wards. 

6//1.  The  gpittal  foramina  are  of  a 
triangular  shajie,  and  laiger  than  in  the 
dorsal  vertebra;. 

Iih.  The  mtchet,  particularly  the  in- 
ferior, are  very  lar.cc,  and  form  larpcr, 
foramina  than  at  any  other  part  of  iho] 
spine. 

nEvt.iTioNm 

The  laM  lumbar  rrrtettru  has  its  bodH 
cut  oft'  obliquely  upon  its  sacral  aapec^J 
so  that  it  is  much  thicker  before  thaoj 
behind.  Its  transverse  processes  tla 
are  short  and  rounded. 

CUABACTGBSOP  TUBXWHSAt   VERTEBn.K. 

Int.  They  are  intermediate  in  size  lie- 
iwetn  the  cervical  ami  lumbar  verttbrir.^  ' 

•ind.  Their  bodien  are  tliicker  behin 
than  before,  and  mere  convex  tram 
versely,  assuming  upon  their  surfacCT 
iriannular  ratlier  than  an  oval  form.  ( 
either  side  at  tlie  upper  and  inferi 
margins  tacU  \»QA'i   ^tc«w>&  v««»  •»» 


tachinent  of  the  anterior  scalcuus  iruscYc, 
which  8:parate>  iwo  p-oovts.  one  for  tlie 
subckvkn  artery,  the  other  for  the  sub- 
clavi  n  vein. 

Eterpnth  and   Tirel/lh  Ribx, 
have  neither  angle,  tubercle,  nor  groove, 
are  very  short,  and  the  head  resembles 
th.1t  of  the  first. 

THK   STKHKl'M. 

Figurr,  flat,  elongated,  brood  above-, 
narrover  in  tlie  centre,  and  pointed  in- 
feriorly. 

Anterior  fiurfare,  is  marked  by  four 
transverse  lines,  and  is  rather  convex. 

f 'otter iar  surface,  smooth  and  con- 
cave. 

Upper  piece,  quailrilateral  anil  thick,  is 
concave  from  side  to  side  upon  its  upper 
edge,  and  presents  at  each  superior  angle 
two  semilunar  depressions  for  articulation 
with  tlie  clavicles;  its  lower  eilge  is 
united  to  the  second  piece  ;  its  lateral 
edges  receive  on  either  side  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  and  half  that  of  the 
second. 

J^wer  piece,  long  anil  narrow ;  re- 
ceives by  five  depressions  upon  its  lateral 
edges,  the  cartilages  of  the  five  inferior 
true  ribs,  and  by  a  notch  at  its  superior 
anple  half  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib, 
its  inferior  extremity  being  long  and  thin, 
and  ending  in  a  cartilaginous  epiphysis, 
calletl  the 

Ensiform  rar/i7«(/c,  which  is  generally 
bifid,  and  pierce<i  by  a  foramen,  its  direc- 
tion being  variable. 


^I)E  Honbon  illctrital 
Surgical  3}<^»"']^'il- 

Saturday,  April  l&Ui,  1837. 


IE    WORKING  OF  THE  ANA- 
TOMY ACT, 
Important  as  the  Anatomy  Act  was 
for  the  purposes  of  Afedical  Fxlucation, 
yet  its  most  zealous  advocates  were  quite 
aware  of  ita  imperfections.     With  these, 
however,  they  deemed   it  cxi>edient  to 
gvt  the  Bill  passed  througlt  the  Houses 
^f  Pdrliuaeai,  aa  it  was  of  great  im- 


portance that  the  dissection  of  dead 
bodies  should  meet  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  and  they  trusted  to  fu- 
ture opportunities  of  remedying  such 
detects  of  the  Bill  as  experience  mi^it 
point  out,  and  which  the  Government 
could,  without  outraging  the  feelings  of 
the  community,  venture  to  correct. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  which 
the  teachers  of  Anatomy  have  had  to 
complain,  has  not  arisen  from  the  framing 
or  spirit  of  the  Bill  itself,  but  from  the 
incompetency  or  impropriety  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  individuals  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Goverment  to  regulate 
and  manage  its  operations.  We  allude 
to  the  Inspectors  of  Anatomy  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
In  each  of  these  countries  the  gricvancei 
which  have  been  complained  of  by  the 
Anatomical  teachers  have  been  of  ao 
Berious  a  character  that  it  is  now  full  time 
lhi8im{>ortant  subject  should  be  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  in  order  that 
some  means  may  be  contrived  to  ensure  a 
ju9t  mode  for  distributing  bmlics  for  dis- 
section to  the  ditfl'rcut  Schools  of  Ana- 
tomy, as  well  as  to  prevent  any  undue 
interference  of  the  Inspectors  or  thdr 
deputies.  It  is  now  more  tlian  two  year* 
ago  since  a  remonstrance  was  sent  up  to 
the  Home  Office,  aigned  by  all  the  re- 
spectable Anatomical  teachers  in  Edin- 
burgh, complaining  of  the  gross  mis- 
coniluct  of  Dr.  Craigie,  as  Inspector  of 
Anatomy;  and,  notwithstanding  every 
art  which  was  Used,  and  every  intrigue 
whicti  was  set  on  foot  to  retain  him  in 
his  office,  hia  misdemeanours  were  of  ao 
deep  a  die,  that  tlie  Government  con- 
sidered it  imperative  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  tlie  pubUc  service  about  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Session. 

In  Dublin  the  Anatomy  Bill,  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  James  .Murray, 
was   very   lUficienlly    received   by    the 


THE  WOIIKING  OF  THE  ANATOMY  ACT. 
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teachera  and  students  of  anatoniy  than 
it  liad  been  in  Edinburgh  under  the 
tlireetiou  of  the  (  Cryssipiis )  of  the 
Nof  th ;  and  this  was  more  praiseworthy 
upoxi  U>e  part  of  the  Hibernians,  when 
it  is  remembered  the  ample  supply  of 
subjects,  and  the  very  small  pecuniary 
remuneration  demanded  for  them,  which, 
together  with  the  abilities  of  the  lecturers, 
drew  to  Dublin  so  large  a  concourse  of 
students. 

In  Cork,  however,  the  working  of  the 
bill  presented  a  very  different  aspect, 
having  an  assemblage  of  features  unique 
and  characteristic  of  "  the  beautiful  city." 
The  students  of  this  southern  capital  had 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  nightly  depre- 
dations in  their  visits  to  the  grave,  that  it 
was  thought  a  prudent  and  wise  policy 
not  to  interrupt  their  customary  avoca- 
tions by  a  nonsensical  application  of  the 
new  hiw,  and  therefore  free  permission 
was  given  by  the  liberal  Inspector  to 
continue  their  useful  pursuits ;  and  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  any  inter- 
ruption, he  furnished  with  the  certi- 
ficates such  as  arc  required  by  the  act, 
only  leaving  it  optional  with  the  student 
to  baptize  tlte  subject,  and  taking  care 
to  distinguisii  the  sex. 

In  London,  where  procuring  bodies  for 
diiaection  was  always  a  matter  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  Anatomical  Bill  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  boon  to  the  students  of 
medicine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  new  law  created  iiiucli 
anxiety.  The  principal  duty  which  de- 
volved u|)on  the  Inspector  was  to  distri- 
bute the  bodies  equally  to  all  tlie  difTerent 
schools,  giving  each  a  due  proportion 
acconling  to  the  number  of  students. 
To  accompUsh  this  olgect,  a  difficulty 
aroae  with  regard  to  the  parish  officers, 
these  having  the  power  of  giving  the 
subjects  to  whom  ihcy  pleaded,  or  of  nut 


giving  them  to  any  one;  so  that  the  In- 
spector, in  order  to  distribute  the  bodies 
equally  to  all  ilie  students,  was  compelled 
to  make  some  tacit  agreement  with  the 
parochial  authorities. 

In  making  tliesc  arrangements,  the 
lns|>ector  was  too  often  frustrated  by  tlie 
sordid  intrigues  of  certain  anatomical 
teachers,  who  not  oiUy  exercised  tlieir 
influence  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
boiUes  from  particular  [lariahes,  but  to 
prevent  tliose  subjects  which  they  did  not 
require  for  their  own  students,  being 
sent  to  other  schools.  ^Vith  a  view  of 
assisting  the  Inspector  to  surmount  die 
difficulties  which  this  system  had  imposed 
upon  him,  an  association  of  the  teachers  of 
anatoniy  was  formed,  with  his  full  appro- 
bation, for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  amongst 
themselves,  to  insure  an  equal  distribution 
of  subjects.  They  agreed  that  each 
teacher  of  anatomy,  no  matter  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils,  should  have  one  subject 
at  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
which  was  not  to  be  included  in  the 
supply  for  the  students ;  and  that  the 
future  supply  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
official  return  of  students  to  tlie  Home 
Office.  However  favour:i.ble  all  mattem 
seemed  under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  all  apparent  efforts  for  the  impartial 
operation  of  the  law,  yet  but  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  teachers  of 
anatomy  have  expres-sed  themselves  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
spector has  performed  his  pubUc  duties ; 
for  whilst  he  has  allowed  schools  con- 
nected with  certain  hospitals  to  have  u 
much  larger  share  of  dead  bodies  than 
they  were  I^ally  entitled  to,  he  has  on 
the  other  hand,  not  supplied  the  other 
scliools  with  tlie  number  which  tliey  had 
a  right  to  demand;  and  in  one  case, 
which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recoUectioa  < 
of  our  readers,  where  repeat«l  reroon- 
fttnoces  IwvLug  Uad  v^vk  «.NKiL,  ^  tbx«». 


application  W8i>  oblige<1  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Flonie 
Department,  which,  in  justice  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, received  the  most  prompt  and  de- 
cided attention.  It  iherefoie  still  remains 
a  great  desideratum  with  respect  to  the 
Anatomical  Bill,  not  only  that  the  In- 
spector shall  be  controlled  in  tlic  just 
arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  i>ub- 
jects,  but  it  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, if  the  legislature  would  compel  the 
parish  authorities  to  place  the  subjects 
under  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  In- 
spector, so  that  all  jobbing  and  intrigue 
with  teachers  and  parish  officers  might 
in  future  be  altogether  prevented. 


REVIEW. 

[The  Cyclopffidia  of  Practical  Surgery, 
comprising  a  Series  of  original  Disser- 
tations  on  operative  Medicine.  Hy  an 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. EiUtcd  by  William  B.  Cos- 
TKM.O,  M.  D.,  Member  of  several 
Learned  Societies  both  National  and 
Foreign.  Part  I.  April.  London, 
Sherwowl  St  Co, 

We  liail  tlie  first  number  of  this  na- 
tional work,  which  redounds  to  tlif  credit 
of  all  engaged  in  its  execution,  i^uch  a 
I'productioii  Tvas  a  desideratum  in  liritiah 
(medical  literature.  The  nattire  of  the 
undertaking  is  thus  explained  by  the 
editor: — 

In  publishing  tho  first  numlicr  of  the 
"  Cyclopopdia  of   Practical    ^^urgery,"  a 
word  of  explanation  is  due  to  (hose  who, 
feeling  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
.work,  have  remonBtrated  against  the  de- 
I  lav  that  has  occurred  in  iv.uing  it,  and 
vhich  was  in  some  degree  unavoidable. 
It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  matter 
I  of  little  <lltiiculty  to  unite  such  a  number 
of  writers,  as  wovdd  complete  the  whole 
1  work  in  less  time  than  it  has  been  found 
I  necessary  to  bestow  on  forming  tlic  plan, 
I  and  developing  the  original  conception  of 
tlic  Cyclopipdia.    One  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  suffice  to  show,  that  precipita- 
tion would  have  defeated  the  fjivat  o^ect 
//}   fitfn;   which   was  to   obtain   the  co- 
Ofmljon  of  mea,  whose  i\amtx  alone 


would  be  an  authority  on  the  variotu 
subjects  on  which  tlieir  pens  were  to  be 
employetl.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
required  great  exertions,  much  patience, 
anti,  in  not  a  few  instanc-a,  it  was  only 
by  the  most  earnest  and  persevering  co- 
treaties,  that  eminent  individuals,  reposing 
on  the  laurels  they  had  already  won  in 
the  field  of  science,  could  be  induced  to 
impose  on  themselves  any  fresh  task. 
Nearly  three  years  have  been  devoted  by 
the  editor,  to  the  collection  from  various 
languages,  of  the  best  sources  for  rel'er- 
ence,  to  correspondences,  and  journeys 
tliroughout  the  three  kingdoms,  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  interviews  with  dis- 
tant contributors.  The  result  has  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations. ]''!ghty-six  contributors  are 
enrolletl  for  the  production  of  the  Cyclo- 
picdia,  amongst  whom  will  be  found  some 
whose  reputation  is  European — some  who 
arc  honourably  known  to  the  profession 
throu;:hout  these  realms— and  all,ornearly 
all,  already  distinguished  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession. 

VV'ithout  such  a  reunion  of  talent,  it 
woukl  have  been  inipos-sible  to  achieve 
the  ol^ject  desired,  which  is  to  record 
the  present  utate  of  surgery  in  n  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  as  well  as  creditable  lo 
the  writers  engaged  in  this  important  en- 
terprise. 

Another  motive  for  retarding  the  pub- 
lication, has  been  the  desire  expressed  hy 
tlte  authors  of  the  earlier  articles,  to  be 
aUowtd  time  sufficient  to  do  justice,  as 
well  to  their  own  reputation,  as  to  the 
im[>ortance  of  a  work,  which,  on  all  sides, 
la  expected  to  assume  a  national  cha- 
racter. 

The  editor  hail  deemed  it  better  to  put 
08*  the  publication  of  any  portion  of  the 
Cyclopscilia,  until  the  time  when  its  ina- 
j  turity  w.is  so  far  estaWislicd,  that  the 
several  nuniljcrs  could  be  brought  out  in 
'  uninterrupte<l  succession,  rather  tlian  by 
a  premature  issue  of  some  of  the  earlier 
numlH-rs,  to  incur  the  risk  of  any  mo- 
mentary interruption  in  its  course,  when 
once  iK'gun ;  and  he  has  now  the  satis- 
faction of  »tating,  from  an  ins|>cction  of 
i  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts  alreaily 
;  sent  in,  that  the  u-ort,  instc.ul  of  exceed- 
ing the  proposed  number  of  jwrts,  will  in 
all  likeliliuod  fall  sliort  of  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  U'comi-  a  quesrion  in 
the  minds  of  some,  that  in  a  work  of  so 
purely  surgical  a  character,  as  the  pre- 
sent, any  place  should  bo  asiiicned  to  the 
articles  composing  lliu  obstettic  divi&ion. 


The  objections  to  which  their  introtluc- 
tion  might  be  deemed  liable,  have  neither 
been  overlookea,  nor  slizhted.  After  due 
deliberation  it  was  thought  most  advisable 
not  to  exclude  this  matter,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 1st,  That  all  the  articles 
of  the  obstetric  (UviBion,  taken  together, 
will  not  occu])y  even  a  single  number  of 
the  whole  work,  and  consequently  that 
tliey  might  be  fairly  admittnl  without  de- 
feating the  aim  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Cyclopaedia,  which  is  to  impart  the  fullest 
information,  in  the  concisest  form. — 
Qndly,  The  Cyclopu'dia  not  being  de- 
stined exclusively  for  any  particular  class 
of  readers,  but  for  the  entire  profession, 
it  was  presumed  that  a  review  of  the  pre- 
Kent  state  of  obstetricy,  in  which  the 
views  and  cxi>crience  of  the  very  able 
men  to  whom  this  section  of  the  work  is 
confided,  should  be  interwoven,  could  not 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  most  of  our 
readers. — Srdly.  Many  of  the  duties  of 
the  obetetrician  consist  of  munijiulations 
60  purely  surgical,  that  a  sanction  seemeil 
to  be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  if  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  elude  the  reproach  of  being  incom- 
plete. These  reasons,  in  our  estimation, 
have  had  sufiicieikt  weight  to  counter- 
babinci*  objections  which,  we  acknow- 
letlge,  have  been  to  us  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  doubt.  Me  owe  it,  however,  to  the 
piofession,  to  confine  those  obstetric  ar- 
ticles, which  are  strictly  medical,  witliin 
very  narrow  limits. 

'i'he  articles  in  the  present  part  are  as 
fallow.  Abdonirn,  by  H.  B.  Cooper,  Esq.; 
Ahni-tioH,  hy  ^\icb&cl  Ryan,  M.l). ;  Atit- 
«•*«,  by  Vv.  B.  Cosleilo,  M.D.;  Ani- 
puncture,  by  John  Klliotson,  M.l). ; 
Adhetive  Flatter,  Aide,Albvgo,AI»r,iind 
Alum,  by  W  .  B.  Costello,  M.f). ;  Alvitilen, 
by  T.  Bell,  E-sq.,  F.II.S. ;  AU-iw  Con- 
rretion,  by  Alexander  Monro,  M,D. ; 
Amauro»ia,  by  Frederick  Tyrrell,  E«). ; 
Ambuiancc,  by  J.  G.  Milhngcn,  .M.IJ. 
The  names  of  the  writers  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  articles, 
every  one  of  which  is  entitled  to  high  coin- 
inendation,  while  those  on  practical  sub- 
jects are  very  ably  cxetuteil. 

The  Cydopiedia  of  Cracticol  Surgery 
will  be  a  workof  autlwrity  and  reference, 
and  is  well  entitle<l  to  encouragement 
from  every  medical  practitioner.  We 
entirely  agree  with  the  editor,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  including  Obstetric  Surgery, 
and  no  one  iu  active  practice,  or  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  literature,  could 
sanction  tlie  exclusion  of  such  an  im- 
l>«rl]iiit  section  in  «  Cydoptedia  of  Siur 


gery.  ^Vhen  we  look  at  foreign  works 
of  this  kind,  and  look  at  our  own  Ency- 
clopwdiw,  we  find  this  branch  included, 
and  four  times  more  space  allotted  to  it 
than  in  the  work  before  us.  Jn  our  opi- 
nion the  objection  is  futile  and  absurd, 
and  will  not  obtain  with  the  ereat  body 
of  genera)  practitioners  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 

LivKHPOOL,  April  6. 
(Nisi  PriuB  Court.) 

BENSMAN  V.    KINO, 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  amount 
of  a  medical  bill. 

Mr.  SicHafANT  Atoiikhlev  and  Mr. 
Cro.mpton,  were  for  the  plaintiff,  \lr. 
Crkx^wtcm,  and  Mr.  Weiohtman  for  the 
defendant. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  his  son, 
who  had  attended  the  case  with  him 
throughout,  and  .Mr.  Dawson,  a  medical 
gentlemen,  well  known  in  this  toivn,  who 
liad  been  twice  called  into  considtation, 
distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
fracture  or  dislocation.and  tliese  witnesses, 
with  several  other  medical  witnesses  for 
the  pliuntiff,  approved  of  the  mwle  of 
treatment  which  the  plaintifi'  applied  to 
the  case,  and  that  the  disease  of  the  bone 
which  manifested  itself,  arose  from  con- 
stitutional peculiarity. 

Mr.  Cresswell  aildressed  tlie  Jury  for 
the  defendant,  and  called  witnes-^es  to 
prove  his  cliarge  of  negligence  and  igno- 
rance. 

Mr.  Robert  King,  son  of  the  defendant 
said — In  the  early  part  of  November, 
183U,  1  became  lame  of  my  right  foot — 
was  able  to  walk  home  to  my  fnther's 
house,  and  afterwards  the  plaintiff  was 
called  in  to  attend  me ;  on  tlie  second  day 
after  he  examined  my  leg,  and  said  1  had 
sprained  my  ancle,  and  that  it  would  be 
perhaps  a  week  or  two  before  I  got  the 
use  of  it.  He  ordered  a  lineament  to  be 
applied — I  could  walk,  but  it  was  rather 
painful.  I  used  a  stick,  a  few  days  after 
the  accident,  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
down  stairs — the  crutch  was  too  long,  and 
I  fell  down  stairs  upon  my  lame  foot.  I 
was  assisted  into  an  adjoinmg  room.  The 
plaintifi' was  mformed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  1  do  not  tlunk  he  made  any 
fresh  examination  of  the  foot — but  leeches 
were  applied.  The  inHamination  increased 
afterwards  aud  evidently  extended  up  to 
the  hip  in  four  or  five  days.  During  all 
this  tmie  the  plaintiff  was  in  regular  at- 
ullendancc,  &i\d  K\&  to'tx  i^chcv  «»(«.,  «at^ 
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ihe  latter  nurte  an  incinon  in  the  oater 
tide  of  the  ancle.  There  was  a  consider- 
able discharge  from  the  wound,  and  I 
was  compcUed  to  be  constantly  in  bed.  1 
had  to  lie  on  my  heel,  but  at  length  it  be- 
caine  aore,  and  i  occasionally  rested  my 

S:  on  (he  inner  ancle.  My  mother 
led  the  phuntiCa  attention  to  the 
swollen  gtateof  the  ancle,  and  afterwards 
be  waa  ahown  the  other  ancle.     I  com- 

[  plained  rery  often  of  the  pain  I  suffered. 
If  I  attempted  to  move  my  leg  the  pain 
was  excruciating.  Either  the  plaintifi'or 
his  son  told  me  at  this  time  that  they 

t  thought  J  sliould  be  well  in  February 

I  When  my  leg  waa  dressed  bandages  were 
put  on,  and  these  were  begun  upwards 
An  abscess  formed  in  the  calf  of  ih?  1^, 
and  on  the  Uth  of  February,  a  piece  of 
bone  came  out.  My  mother  said  to  the 
plaintill' who  was  prescnt.that  she  thought 

•  It  dangerous,  and  he  said  it  might  be  ex- 
pected.    The  second  discharge  of  bone ' 
waa,  1  believe,  on  the  Hth   of  March. 
This  was  while  the  le^  was  lieini;  diessed. 
The  leg  varied  very  little  in  size.     The 

faintifr  used  frequently  to  measure  it. 
was  recommended  to  try  country  air, 
and  went  to  Bootle.      .Mr.  Dawson,  who 

I  had  been  called  in  some  time  before,  was 

I  ^ain  called  in  on  the  isth  of  March,  and 

.  the  wound  probed.     The  same  treatment 

r  Was  continued  of  cold  fomentations,  &c., 
but  tlic  ointment  was  a  little  changed.  1 
Kcollect  a   third  piece  of  bone  coming 

[■way,  and  my  leg  being  more  swelled. 

[Once  before  1  went  to  tiootle  on  the  tth 
of  April,  1831, 1  had  attempted  to  walk 
on  cruiches,  but  found  myself  worse.  On 
the  Hth  of  April  the  |)kintiti' came  over  to 
Bootle  to  see  me ;  1  was  then  much  in 
the  same  state.  He  recommended  nie 
to  point  my  tut  and  endeavour  lo  set  my 
foot  to  the  Hoor,  but  in  trying  tn  do  so  I 
felt  great  pain.  On  the  Htli  he  came 
out  again  to  sec  me,  and  hir.  son  made  an 

|inc)Kiun  in  the  calf,  and  put  lints  into  it. 
After  that  another  piece  of  bone  came 
li-om  the  ancle.     On  the  litith  of  .April 

I  the  plaintilf  was  told  of  my  intention  to 
BO  to 'i'olmorton  to  see  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
nliitworth  doctor,  but  he  did  not  approve 
of  it,     I  did  go,  and  under  Mr.  Taylor's 

[treatment  1  was  able  to  walk  with  a  crutch 
in  about  a  month,  and  without  crutches 
in  about  live  months.  Before  the  acci- 
dent my  health  had  been  good. 

Cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Atcherly. 
— The  first  accident  was  occasioned,  1 

jhelieve,  by  walking  m  Everton  on  the  5ih 
'A'oveniber.     1  bcheve  the  accident  was 

ocauioued  by  vUpi>ing  iij   liic  slrccl  in 


Everton,  and  not  by  liftiog  weigfats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town.     Quatioa. 
— Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  attri- 
bute  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  lifdi^ 
weights  in   the   neighbourhood   of    the 
Town-hall?— I  won't  swear  that  I  did 
not     The  plaindfT  was  told  of  that  as 
well  as  of  the  slip.     I  wiU  swear  thai  I 
did  not  complain  of  the  left  leg,  and  that 
leeches  were  not  applied  to  it    The  plain- 
tiff was  not  s]>ccialiy  sent  for,  but  happen- 
ing to  be  attending  another  member  of 
the  family,  he  was  shown  my  leg ;  but  I 
dont  remember  that  I  had  much  pain  till 
after  the  fail  down  stairs  on  the  third  day. 
The  plaintiff  and  his  son  attended   roe 
from  day  to  day.     I  kept  a  diary  from 
the  €tli  of  March,  1831.     1  have  a  tole- 
rable use  of  my  1^  now.     There  is  a  dis- 
charge from  my  leg  stilL     Mr.  Taylor 
attends  me  for  it.     He  was  last  with  me 
about  three  months  ago.     I  have  {lerhapa 
been  twenty  times  at  Todmorton  to  see 
-Mr.  Taylor.     1  am  not  now  taking  any 
medicine,  but  applying  salve  in  the  daily 
dressing.     I  was  able  to  walk  in  the  street 
in  October,   IS31,  without  crutches.     J 
never  had  any  swelling  in  the  glands  of 
the  neck.     1  have  one  sister.     She  bad 
never  any   swelling  of  the  kind  either. 
My  brother  had  an  abscess  in  the  shoul- 
der about   three  years  previous  to  ray 
accident.     The  plaintiff  came  twice  a  day 
to  see  me,  and  dressed  my  leg  also  once 
or  twice  a  day.     I  thanked  him  for  his 
attendance,  and  thought  he  had  been  very 
kiiidi  to  me. 

He-examined.— ^'y  opinion  altered  af- 
ter I  lienefitted  by  Mr.Taylor.  .My  brother 
was  young  at  school  when  he  had  the 
abscess.  He  had  hurt  himself  at  school, 
but  I  was  not  present  at  the  lime. 

Mr  James  Taylor. — I  am  a  surgeon, 
.ind  am  a  descendant  of  the  family  that 
first  became  celebrated  at  Whitworih.  1 
became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  ls-25,  and  settled  at  Todmorton 
in  IH'^9.  1  have  a  brother  who  is  alao  a 
surgeon,  and  w  ho  was  with  me  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  at  the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King  brought  their  son,  the  last  witness, 
to  me  in  1S31.  I  found  the  sole  of  his 
foot  tunu'd  outwards  and  downwards. 
The  inner  ancle  projected  very  much, 
and  the  leg  was  much  swelled,  and  hard 
almost  as  a  board.  I  was  quite  satisfied 
of  a  fracture,  and  of  the  kimt  of  fracture, 
from  the  position  of  the  foot,  before  I 
touched  it.  1  made  no  inquiry  at  the 
time  about  the  treatment.  The  defendant 
dcteruiincd  to  leave  his  son  with  me,  as  I 
toltl  him  I  could  mil  otherwise  do  any- 
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thiiip  for  hjm.  I  thought  the  case  would 
be  tedious.  There  was  n  great  discharge 
from  two  woutitls  in  the  lep.  1  never 
Mw  any  appearance  of  scrofula,  nor  h;id 
I  any  suspicion.  The  treatment  of  the 
leg  previously  would  have  accounted  for 
the  appearances  nresented,  anil  for  the 
exfoliation  of  the  Done.  I  gave  him  very 
little  nietlicine — not,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
bottle*  all  the  time  he  was  with  me.  lie 
was  under  my  care  about  half  a  year  when 
he  left  flrat.  I  remember  his  coming  back 
to  me  in  1833.  The  discharf^e  was  still 
great  I  made  an  esaminarion  by  laying 
the  wounds  more  extensively  bare  when 
be  first  came,  and  then  found  (hat  there 
was  a  fracture  of  tlie  bone,  and  which 
accounted  for  the  discharge.  I  have  seen 
him  about  three  months  n^n,  and  there  is 
still  a  slight  discharge  which  is  owinf;  to 
the  remaiinng  portion  of  diseased  bone. 
During  all  the  time  I  have  attended  him 
I  have  never  seen  any  Bymptom  of  scro- 
fula. 

Cross-examineiJ.— I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  patient  had  false  fracture.  I 
could  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  limb  that  it  had  been  of  at 
least  three  month's  staudint!;.  I  should 
think  that  any  surgeon  could  tell  by 
the  sijjht  or  the  touch  whether  there 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  bone.  I  slumld 
think  a  mitii  could  not  walk  with  falfe 
fracture.  A  mere  fracture  would  not 
produce  diseased  bone  unless  the  limb 
should  remain  unreduced. — Did  you  ever 
see  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  imclc,  even 
without  being  reduced,  create  abecess? 
No :  but  if  the  motion  of  the  ends  of  the 
Iwne  crciles  inflammation,  an  Bbscess 
may  be  tlie  result.  If  the  matter  in  the 
abscess  was  allowed  to  he  upon  the  bone 
it  would  create  a  diseased  bone.  'I'he 
disease  in  the  bone  did  not  arise  from  any 
peculiarity  of  constitution.  The  medicine 
I  );ave  was  principally  of  an  aperient  kind. 
The  limb  is  not  entirely  reduced,  and 
never  will  be.  There  has  been  no  disease 
in  thejoint  of  the  ancle,  lie  cannot  walk 
yet  safely  without  the  support  of  the  boot 
he  wears.  AV'itli  the  exception  of  dressing 
the  leg,  and  some  aperient  medicine,  1 
lued  no  other  means  witli  tlie  leg  than 
the  laced  hoot. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  principally 
to  prove  that  the  patient  had  no  constitu- 
tional complaint. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up, 
said  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  ever  been 
iiiist-iken  in  his  treatment,  still,  if  the  Jury 
tlinu^hl  tliat  he  had  Used  onhnary  skill 
and  attention,  they  must  find  their  vertiict 
in  lu«  fiirour. 


Verdict  for  the  plaintiff' for  the  amount 
claimed,  •!■!)/,  odd. 

The  trial  k!it:;d  all  day.  The  court 
was  crowded. 
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Tuesday,  April  IWA,  1837. 

Second  day, 

Cunviclion  of  both  Pritonert. 

aieniCAL  kvioe>'ce. 

The  following  account  of  the  medical 
evidence ,in  the  case  of  the  King  v  Green- 
acre  and  Gale,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  medical  practitioners.  It  shows  the 
importance  of  studying  medical  jurispru- 
dence and  of  discriminating  lietween  con- 
tusions and  wounds  inflicted  before  and 
after  death. 

The  identiflcation  of  tlie  dismembered 
body  of  the  unfortunate  deceased,  (her 
head,  trunk,  and  ft-et  having  been  scattered 
in  remote  parts)  solely  rested  on  medical 
evidei  c  •,  and  that  testimony  was  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive.  The  evidence  of 
.Mr.  Girdwo<jd  proves  him  to  be  a  highly 
buientific  an<l  well  informed  medical  prac- 
titioner. It  also  shows  diat  he  is  well 
acquaintetl  witli  the  rules  of  medical  evi- 
dence. Witnesses  of  his  information  have 
nothing  to  fe^ir  from  advocates  in  courts 
of  justice.  Were  the  majority  of  medical 
men  equally  well  informed,  and  they  de- 
cidedly ought  to  be  BO,  when  human  life 
is  at  stAke,  we  should  not  so  fret^uently 
witness  the  lamentable  exposures  of  me- 
dical ignorance  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
procsetlings. 

The  importance  of  medical  evidence  is 
considered  so  great  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope, that  certain  eminent  medical  men, 
who  have  entirely  devoted  themselves  to 
medical  jurigpru<lcnce  arc  only  admitted 
as  witnesses.  This  is  a  most  wise  ordi- 
nation, for  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeonslhat  tliey are  totally  unacquainleti 
with  the  minutiic  of  many  physiological, 
pathological,  and  toxicological  points 
which  may  become  subjects  of  inquiry  in 
courts  of  justice.  This  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying  medical  jurisprudence 
which  explains  such  points  according  to 
tlie  received  opinions  of  the  profession, 

Mr.  John  Birtwhistle  was  then  sworn 
and  examined  by  Air.  Adolphus  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Witness. — I  wa  «i  tos%<m«v,  •vtAxwA.* 
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in  Mile-end-road.  On  the  6th  orJanuary 
1  saw  a  human  head  in  the  dead-house  at 
Stepney.  1  examined  it  closely  on  the 
following  day,  the  Jth  of  January.  It  was 
then  exactly  in  the  same  state.  I  found 
that  it  had  received  a  blow  on  the  rijrht 
eye,  the  coats  of  which  were  injured,  and 
the  humours  consequently  let  out.  There 
was  a  blackness  around  tlie  eye  from  the 
rupture  of  the  smaller  vessels.  It  was 
what  1  should  call  a  tremendous  black 
eye,  which  appearance  was  caused  in  my 
opinon  before  death.  After  the  death  of 
the  body  a  blow  on  the  eye  would  not  have 
produce*!  that  effect.  The  eye  ii.wlf  re- 
mained in  llie  head  devoid  of  its  humours. 
There  was  a  crescent-shaped  laceration 
on  tlie  cheek,  and  the  lower  jaw  \vas  frac- 
tured. The  former,  in  my  ojiinion,  was 
produced  by  incision,  and  the  latter  was 
produced  by  a  crush  or  jam.  Both  ap- 
pearaooesj  I  think,  took  place  after  deatli. 
There  was  also  a  wound  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  apparently  producetl  by  a  bloiv. 
Upon  examining  the  neck,  I  found  that 
the  cervical  vertebra?  had  l>een  sawn 
through.  A  saw  of  this  description  (the 
one  found  in(  jrecnacre'a  box)  would  have 
been  likely  to  have  done  it.  I  have  since 
compared  this  saw  with  the  bones  of  the 
neck,  and  found  that  it  exactly  fitted. 
After  I  had  examined  the  head  and  neck 
in  the  manner  described,  I  put  it  into  a 
t  small  hamper,  tied  it  up,  and  scaled  it 

^^  with  my  own  seal.  1  then  gave  it  to  two 
^H  policemen,  who  took  it  to  the  work-house 
^^P  at  IVldington,  where  I  saw  the  hamper 
^^B  on  the  following  morning;  with  my  seal 
^^m  unbroken.  I  sub^etjuently  examined  (he 
^^P  bead  in  company  with  Mr.  (iirdwood,  the 
^^P  ratgeon,  who  Agreed  in  opinion  with  me, 
J^^  that  the  wounds  on  ihe  face  and  the  in- 
a  jury  to  the  head  were  producer!  after 
deatli,  and  that  to  the  eye  whs  produced 
before  death.  We  then  opened  the  heud. 
and  found  an  internal  wound  on  die  back 
part,  which  did"  not  appear  externally. 
I  think  from  its  appearance  that  this  in- 
ternal wound  was  produced  before  death. 
EWy  opinion  is.  that  if  a  blow  had  l>ecn 
■truck  on  the  eye,  the  fall  from  the  force 
I  of  that  blow  would  have  producetl  the 
wound  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  throat  had  been 
cut  before  death.  The  head  was  entirely 
free  from  blood,  which  I  think  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  throat  had  been  cut  after 
death. 
Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Price. — I  never 
I,  witoeaaed  a  case  in  which  the  head  was 
^^aatted  of  blood  by  means  of  a  broken 
neck.    The  blood  will  flow  while  the  body 


is  still  warm.  Warmth  might  remain  irt' 
the  boiiy  for  an  hour  or  two  after  death. 
1  have  been  a  surgeon  since  1»27,  and 
have  examincil  many  Ixxlies  recently,  but 
not  immediately  after  death.  Mr.  Gird- 
wood  attended  the  latter  examinations  of 
the  head  at  Paddington  workhouse.  I 
consider  him  a  very  clever  surgeon, 
There  is  a  distinction  between  a  brui 
and  a  contusion.  The  latter  might  not 
produce  any  blood  upon  the  surface,  but 
a  bruise  always  does.  I  did  not  examine 
the  neck  of  the  deceased  myself,  but  I 
was  present  on  the  Mth  of  January,  during 
the  whole  examination  of  the  head.  The 
bones  of  the  neck  were  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Girdwood,  leaving  the  flesh  only.  Then* 
was  an  observation  raa<le  in  dissecting 
tlie  neck,  with  regard  to  the  retraction  of 
the  muscles.  After  the  column  of  tlie 
neck  had  been  separated  from  the  neck, 
Mr.  Girdwood  took  pu.sticssion  of  it,  and 
I  believe  has  it  now.  From  the  jagged 
appearance  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  I 
sliould  s^iy  that  it  mu£t  have  been  sawn 
through,  and  not  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
saw  produced  would  have  done  it.  I  did 
not  examine  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
internal  wound  on  the  back  of  the  head 
inchncd  towards  the  left  side.  1  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  that  blow  might  have 
caused  a  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  head. 
It  lutuht  or  might  not. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Girdwood,  examined  by  Mr. 
Bodkin. — I  have  practised  tus  a  surgeon 
for  twelve  years,  and  am  surgeon  to  tile 
parish  of  I'udditigton.  On  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  January,  I  examined  a  human 
head,  in  the  workhouse,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hirtwliistle,  the  last  witness,  and 
some  other  geulleTneii.  The  result  of  all 
t!ie  examinations  of  he  body  of  the  de- 
ceased were  published  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  following  ilay,  the  Sth  of  Jiiimary. 
On  Sunday,  the  8th,  I  first  saw  the  head 
at  Mile  end  workhouse,  and  made  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  it  on  the  following 
day,  when  it  wns  biought  to  Paddington 
workhouse.  The  head  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  that  of  a  female.  The  nose 
had  a  slight  twist  on  the  right  side.  There 
were  several  wounds  and  bruises.  There 
was  a  large  wound  on  the  left  cheek,  in 
the  sha[>c  of  a  crescent,  commencing  un- 
der the  left  eye  and  terminating  within 
about  an  inch  from  the  mouth.  That 
was  an  incised  wound,  and  merely  super- 
ficial. In  my  judgment  it  was  inflicted 
after  death.  ,  There  was  under  the  wound 
just  described  a  large  contused  wound, 
producing  a  fracture  of  the  jaw,  inflicted 
after  death.    On  the  other  sitle  of  the 
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face  there  was  another  contused  wound 
at  the  right  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  there 
too  the  bone  was  broVcn.    On  the  same 
side  of  the  jaw  there  was  another  contused 
wound,  opening  right  through  into  the 
mouth.     Both  the  latter  wounds  were,  I 
believe,  pro<iuced  after  death.    Several  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upp^jr  jaw  were  forced 
out,   and   the   tongue  was  cut  between 
them.     This  occurred    also  after  death. 
The  right  eye  had  received  a  blow.  There 
was  a  wound  in  the  eye  itself  above  the 
pupil,  which  had  entered  into  the  eye  and 
occasioned  the  escape  of  the  humours. 
About  and  around  the  eye  there  was  an 
ecchymosis  hurrounding  the  eye,   com- 
monly called  a  black  eye.     Within  the 
area  of  this  bruise  there  were  three  small 
superficial  wounds — one  was  external  to 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  the  other  was  supe- 
rior to  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  third 
was  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  exposed 
the  bone  of  tlic  nose.  I  believe  the  wound 
of  the  eye  and  the  discolouration  around 
it  to  have  been  produced  before  death, 
and  tiie  three  marks  I  have  mentioned 
after  death.     The  blow  given  would  im- 
pljr great  force.frora  the  eye  being  knocked 
out.     The  blow  might  have  been  produ- 
ced by  a   fist.     The  blow  produced  no 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  from  which  I  should 
say  that  tlic  blow  must  have  been  a  dull 
one,  iHit  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
whether  the  blow  was  inflicted  with  the 
fist  or  with  an  instrument.    It  certainly 
would  have  deprived  the  \mrty  so  struck 
of  tense  for  a  time.     The  length  of  time 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  nervous 
system.     The  effect  of  such  a  blow  upon 
a  female  would  very  probably  have  de- 
prived her  of  sense  so  as  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  further  injury.    The  blow 
Deing  struck  in  front,  if  any  injury  to  the 
back  of  the  head  occurre<l  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  increased  the  insensi- 
bility or  stupor.    On  llie  crown  of  the 
head  there  was  a  large  contused  wound, 
at  one  end  of  which  there  were  two  con- 
tusions,  but  these  and  the  wound  itself 
took  place  after  death.     The  scalp  of  the 
skull  was  cut  crossways.     The   witness 
proceeded   to  describe  the   appearances 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  ulterior  of 
the  skull.     The  red  appeamnce  of  the 
dura  matpr  indicated  a  clisturbance  with- 
in, produce<l  by  the  injury  in  front  by 
some  opixtsing  or  resisting  body.    The  in- 
ternal injuries  at  the  back  of  the  head 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  that  part 
coming  in  contact  with  some  hard  sub- 
stance.    The  injuries  to  the  eye  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  a  blow  struck  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  whether  that 


blow  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  or  other- 
wise. I  afterwards  proceeded  to  examine 
the  neck,  and  found  that  the  fifth  bontfJ 
had  been  sawn,  but  not  quite  througb,rf 
from  front  to  back.  The  remainder  ap-i^  J 
pcarcd  to  have  been  broken  off.  Thcre-l 
was  no  appearance  of  dislocation  of  the>J 
neck.  The  fleshy  part  appearc<l  to  haveJ 
been  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  suchaa  j 
this  (the  knife  found  in  the  prisoner] 
Greenacre's  box.)  The  muscles  of  thd 
iiei'k  were  retracted.  They  would  conti-  J 
nue  so  while  life  existed.  In  the  case  of 
a  person  meeting  a  sudden  death  that  af 
pearance  of  the  muscles  would  continue 
for  some  hours,  but  the  retracting  ]x)W(>rjj 
would  continue  to  grow  less  every  hour, 
I  found  all  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
head  quite  empty.  Independently  of  tb 
separation  of  the  neck  from  the  head^ 
there  were  superficial  cuts  around  the 
neck.  The  pruicipal  cuts  were  not  con- 
tinuous, in  consequence  of  the  muscles 
being  placed  lower  down  in  the  neck,  so 
that  the  incision  which  cut  through  the 
windpipe  is  full  two  inches  lower  than 
the  first  incision.  The  cut  through  the 
windpipe  also  cut  through  tlie  carotid  ar- 
teries, and  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  gullet.  The  first  superficial 
cut  left  a  flap  of  skin  hanging  over,  and 
adhering  to  the  body. 

By  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindul.— The 
cut  above  was  the  firHt  cut,  and  all  the 
cuts  in  the  neck  must  have  been  inflicted 
during  life,  or  very  shortly  after  dcatli. 
Tlic  suggestion  which  occurred  to  my 
mind  by  all  these  appearances  was  tliat  if 
the  blow  which  knocked  out  the  eye  had 
not  been  suffident  to  produce  death  of  it- 
liclf,  the  cutting  of  the  throat  would  of 
course  have  at  once  occasioned  death. 

Cioss-examined  by  Mr.  Price. — A 
bruise  and  contusion  I  should  say  are 
synonymous  terms.  Ecchymosis  might 
l>e  produced  either  by  one  or  other,  be- 
fore death,  but  not  after.  A  blow  at  the 
back  of  the  head  would  produce  a  lodg- 
ment of  blood  within  the  cranium,  but 
not  to  any  extent ;  I  never  knew  a  blow 
on  the  hick  of  the  head  produce  an 
it\iury  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head, 
and  it  could  not  occasion  a  lodgment  of 
blood  in  the  eye.  It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce all  the  phenomena  of  ecchymosis  on 
a  cold  and  dead  Lody.  I  am  the  author  of  a 
reported  inspection  of  the  head  of  a  fe- 
male publitthed  in  the  Mediaii  (Jazettt. 
Blood  will  flow  from  a  vessel  divided  after 
death  for  several  hours.  I  think  an  ex- 
periment took  place  in  which  blood  flowed 
for  sixteen  houm  after  deaxVv»Vsvx\.\  v^«a^ 
frotn  mcmofj  »wdk  vtvsi"^  w«s\\«  '3}i>N»  ««i- 
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net ;  I  cannot  Kay  how  loni:  the  head 
would  take  to  cmjiiy  itself  of  lilood  after 
ileulh.  The  gepn ration  of  the  head  from 
the  Iwdy,  in  this  instance,  coulii  not  have 
hcei)  <inne  by  a  profcswional  man  as  an 
experiment.  I  did  not  observe  any  in- 
jury to  the  spinal  tiiarrnw,  judpinp;  from 
the  cxtenifil  liones,  1  did  not  examine 
the  marrow  itself,  i;ut  there  niiijht  have 
l>evM  nn  injury  to  the  s[)iiiiil  cord  whieh 
would  cause  ileath,  without  producing 
nny  externul  a|>]u'arinee.  An  injury  to 
tllo  H|iiii(tl  marrow  mij^lit  prnduee  instant 
dcHth,  liut  it  in  not  very  likely  th/it  such 
an  InKtiinee  could  occur  without  leaving 
Honu-  (ilif^ht  trace  of  the  injury  externally. 
The  fact  of  the  licad  having  remained 
for  Boinc  days  in  tlte  water  wouLI  not 
have  retnoveA  tin;  appearance  of  external 
injury.  'I'o  ascertain  if  a  person  dietl 
from  an  injtiry  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it 
woidd  be  iicceOTwry  to  ex«uiiiic  the  spinal 
nmrrow  itsell'.  A  Idow  externally  might 
HO  injure  the  hpinnl  marrow  as  to  occasion 
deiitlK  hnl  1  I'iinniit  imagine  that  it  woulil 
do  NO  without  travinp  some  appearance  in 
the  spine,  I  I'anuot  iningine  a  ease  iu 
which  the  sudden  nnisrular  action  of  the 
tieck  would  tH'C«»ion  death  unless  it  caused 
lit  the  KHliie  time  nn  injury  to  Uie  spina] 
marrow, 

lly  Lord  (  Idef  Justice  Tindal. —  If 
icueh  an  injury  had  oecnrred  to  the  dc- 
ecni»e<l,  I  niunt  have  detected  it  during  my 
exnndnation  and  ilissectiuu  of  the  neck  of 
the  drcciised. 

Hy  Mr,  I'riee, — All  norts  of  nccidents 
produelii|j[  injury  to  a  vital  nnrt  would 
nceriisariiy  produce  death,  if  tlic  part 
of  the  siilne  which  I  did  not  exniniiic  had 
ireciveii  iin  Injury  it  niiulit  have  caused 
Kudden  death.  I  exainnu-d  the  l>ody  of 
the  (leeeawNl  on  the  V!>th  (vf  danunry,  and 
friMii  the  apiienranee  of  the  cut  incisions 
I  slundd  Hjiy  that  the  luntilntiun  must 
have  taken  oliiee  hntueiliatcly  at'ier  death, 
both  from  the  blwHlleiis  Ki<«te  of  tlie  Ixxly 
itaelf  and  other  cireumKlaner*.  "I'lic  sto- 
mach Was  reniiived  from  the  body  and 
looked  into.  There  wa»  no  injury  to  lite 
the  eonm.  It  contained  undigested  food, 
nnd  I  think  it  hud  a  spirituous  smell,  but 
1  did  not  observe  what  description  of 
•pint.  My  examination  of  tlie  stomach 
WM  very  cursory,  and  merely  with  a  view 
to  SKCeilaiii  whether  any  injury  existed 
in  that  narl  which  could  liave  caused 
death.  The  deceased  wa*  about  five  feet 
six  inches  and  a  half  high.  She  was,  as 
far  ns  outward  ai>pearances  went,  n  well 
ionncti  weiuan,  stout,  and  strong,  and,  as 
f'r  AH  I  eotikl  judge,  in  perfect  health  «t 
t/w  time  ot  Jier  death. 


I 


Re-exainincl  by  Mr.  Bodkin. — 1 
(|uite  certain  that  the  injury  to  the  eye 
was  inflicted  during  life.     There  was  a 
pufftness  and  tiiickeninj;  around  tile  eye'J 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  after ^| 
death,  independently  of  thediscolouration. 
The  appearance  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
ivould  have  been  produceil  by  a  violent  ■ 
blow.     Looking  at  the  whole  appearance  fl 
of  the  boilv,  and  other  members  of  the  " 
deeeaseil,  1  Snd  that  there  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  severe  blow  in  the  eye,  and  ^ 
loukin^  at  that  injury,  and  at  the  whole  fl 
group  of  facts  and  appearances,  I  should  V 
say  that  they  were  sutticient  to  cause  death, 

Mr.  Uodkin. — in  youropinion  was  the 
blow  at  the  back  of  the  head  the  conae- 
quenee  of  the  blow  upon  the  eye  ? 

Witness. — Certainly. 

Dr.  Jsines  Hunter  Lane,  examined  hy  ■ 
Mr.   Clarksoii.— I   am  a   physician  and 
lecturer  on  ehymistry.     1  examined  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased,  in  company  with 
Mr.  <^;uy ,  a  medical  student.    <  )n  exami- 
nation, I  found  a  quantity  of  meat,  which 
I  su[)poscd  to  be  pork  or  beef,  together 
with  potatoes  and  pastry,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fluid  had  a  spirituous  smell.     The 
stomach    was   healthy   and   exhibited   a 
slight  redness,  which  usually  denotes  a 
gooil  digestion.      ^Vith    regard   to   the 
spirituous  smell,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  neither  whiskey  nor  rum,  and 
that  it  was  gin,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
I  satistie<l  myself  of  that  by  a  cnymical 
test.     The  quantity  of  spirits,  I  sliould  ^ 
say,  wn.>i  not  sufficient  to  cause  iutoxica-  H 
tion.   The  progress  of  fligcstiun  was  about       i 
half  comiileted.     I  also  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  the  alwence  of  all  morbid 
appearances,  that  the  deceased  could  not 
have    died   from    taking   poison,   and   I 
should   say  that  her  death  was  sudden, 
from  the  fact  of  the  fowl  being  undigested   ^ 
in  the  stomach,  and  that  no  disease  up-  f 
pe»re<l  there.  ^ 

Hy  Lord  Cliief  Justice  TindaL — There 
was  no  appearance  of  tea  in  the  stoniach. 

S'r.  tiuy  proved  that  he  took  the  sto- 
mach froiii  M».  Itirdwood,  and  carried  it 
just  us  be  received  it  to  Dr.  Lane.  h 

Dr.  Lane,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Price.  H 
— .\  quantity  of  tea  taken  into  the  stomach  ^ 
would  have  covered  die  smell  of  gin,  but 
not  of  whiskey  or  ruin.   The  presumption 
is,  that  no  poitiut)  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  had  been  drawn  otf  by  evacua- 
tion.    I  examined  the  contents  ten  days 
after  tlie  'iUh  of  December.     A  sufHdeiit  ^ 
interval  had  elapsed  to  allow  a  portion  oT^I 
the  odour  to  escape,  but  not  wholly  bo.       ^M 

Mr.  Adoljihus.— M"  T-~-.j  that  ig  the 
case  on  \he  ^sux  d  •ion. 
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THOUGHT. 

Thoui;ht  not  Substantial — Its  True  Nature 
Explained — Stimulus  to  Thought — liii- 
rtreiice  between  Mind  and  Soul — Mind 
pof  B  Dog — Proof  of  u  Soul  ill  Mail — 
Inrii-Mt  Opinion  of   Mind — Mind   not 
Intcrial,  but  Substant'ul — Autliursi  who 
[support  thnt  View — F'Bcultyof  Thinking 
he  lleKiilt  of  Orgsnization — .MsteriBlism 
-Aiiihors  who  oiipuort  that  Doctrine — 
t  of  Thouftht — Antiquity  of  theOpi- 
lon,  that   diirc-reiit    Piuts  of  the  Brain 
elong  to  dift'frent  Thoughts — Scat  of 
he  Paiisions  in  the  Thorticic  and  Abdo- 
ninal     Vincera — Nutiiml    Lungiiage    of 
Amotion — Arj^nientum     ltd     Percus- 
•ioncm — ProgTcusirc   Devrlapcnient    of 
lie   Drain  — Det'USBHtion  of  the  Corpora 
f  Pyminidiiliu — ■NoruDecuuMtion    of   the 
|<'i>rponi    Olivuria — Proportion    of   the 
].Ccr<'belluni  to  the  Cerebrum  in  different 
f  A  niinaU —  Furmutioii  of  the  Corjnis  Den. 
«tum  and  Arbor  Vit»—("erebelluni  of 
iMa — l^erebral    Convolutioiiii  wanting 
Idiots — Errors   in  (iall's  System — 
er  Seat  of  the  Sensorium — Charles 
on  the    Strueture   o(  the  Skull — 
fmlofry  with  Gothic  Architecture  and 
Scldiu'*    Helmet — Formation  of  the 
|8quainou.<)   Suture — Unity  of  Or^'uiiizu. 
tion  in  the  Skull  — Relative   Height  of 
the  Brain  and  the  Body  indifTercnt  Ani. 
inals — Norma  Vcrticalin  of  Klumenbacb 
—  \'ttrierie8  of  the  Human  Rare — Cau- 
casian. Mongoliiin,  Ethiopian,  American, 
IWid  Malay  vnrietie* — (Chinese,  Et^ptiuiis 
fHindoos.  fJreeko,  Ja»anese,  New  lioU 
landers,  and  Ksi|uLinaux — Innate  Ideas — 
I  Plato  and  Aristotle — Opinions  of  Male- 
branche,    I'eucloii,  Descartes,  and   Lei- 
No.  3. 


bnitz — Bacon,  Locke,  and  Kant  on  Ac- 
quired   Ideas — The   ditTerenre   hetweettJ 
Attention,  Compttrison,  Jinipmem,  Rea»f 
son,  Memor)',  and  Recollection — Found- 
litiiin  of  Dr.  Gull's  System — Explanation 
of  Mononianiu — Eh?riientary  and  Com- 
pound Tlioughts — Passions,  Sentiments, 
and  Talents — Pbreriologj'— Sexiitil  Love 
— Love  of  Offspring  and  Country — At» 
lachment —  (Contention  —  Destruction— •  I 
Construction— Secretireiiess  —  (."unniilg  ' 
Pride — Love  of  Praise — Caution. 

Thought  ia  not  substantial,  any  more 
than  life  is.     It  is  the  faculty  of  thinking 
in  action.     In  tliis  view  of  the  matter 
mind  is  as  much  a  property  of  one  parti 
of  the  corporeal  system  as  irritability  is 
of  another  part.     The  only  stimulus  to 
thought  is  sensation.     The  niitiil  is  not 
the  soul ;  for  a  dog  has  evi<lently  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  soul.     The  ]irooi"  of  the  ex-  I 
istence  of  the  human  soul  rests  oti  rcve* 
l&tion.    AVe  may  not  understand  how  the 
mind  exists ;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
a  blade  of  grass  apart  from  ita  propertiea^  i 
and  even  if  we  knew  all  about  it,  that^ 
would  aSbrd  us  no  ground  for  concludin^J 
that  notiiing  can  exist  which  we  do  noB 
com  pre! lend. 

By   all   the  ancient  philosophers,  th^l 
mind,  like  life,  was  considered  to  be 
substance.     The  following  nulhors  thinkl 
the  mind  is  not  material,  but  a  subslanm 
added    to    niattci : — liacon,    Descarte«,J 
Malebraiiche,C!udworth,Loike,Condillac, 
Price,  Kcid,  Stewart,  Brown.  \c.     I  do 
not  look  upon  thought  ss  the  result  of 
organization,  but  1  conceive  the  faculty 
of  thinking  is.     The  writers  I  have  men- 
tioned think   the  mind  is  a  subtle  sub- 
stance, known  by  its  properties,  which 
are  different  from  those  of  matter.  'l'ho«« 
who  tliink  that  irritability  is  the  result  of 
organisation  consider  that  the  faculty  of 
thinking   is   so  likewise ;    and    the    fo 
lowing  authoi«  we  o^  xXvc  ^vat  ^sv''** 
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Oossandij  llobbes,  Berkeley,  Priestly,  I 
Leibnitz,  Buflbii,  Darwin,  Hume,  Kant, 
(Jail,  (icorget,  ike,  'I'hesc  are  really 
tntttcrialists ;  but  the  extravagance  of 
ninny  advocates  of  that  side  of  the  ques- 
ti<in,  have  caused  the  name  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Ktigma. 

Thought  was  always  considered  to 
have  its  sent  in  tlie  brain  ;  and  dittcrent 
seats  were  ascrilxxl  to  different  thou};l)ts 
by  Ifftlen,  the  Arabiani;,  Albert-le-t  land. 
Tie  Mnrtipny,  AVillis,  Vieussrns,  Boer- 
hanve,  Vmi  Swietcn,  Haller,  Socrnineriiii^, 
Prochaska,  Cuvier,  tJall,  9cc.  The  pus- 
siuiis  were  yilaeed  in  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera  by  the  sacred  writers, 
the  early  jiovts,  and  by  Hippocrates, 
Plato,  (inkn,  Hordeu,  liufFon,  Bichat, 
('a)Ninis,  Kiel,  &c.  The  argumentnm 
«i1  pcrcusisionein  was  resorted  to  by  dif- 
liTctit  Htithori!,  as  when  people  strike 
their  breasts  to  represent  emotion.  Willis ' 
ohscrvcd  that  tlie  fore  patt  of  the  brain 
WHS  the  »i':it  of  thou[;ht  ;  for  a  man  puts 
his  hand  in  his  foreiieail  when  he  feels  at 
a  Ions,  (iall  says  llie  ncciput  is  the  scat 
of  the  ftoxnal  feelings  ;  for  Iftcivious  girls, 
if  bipihly  excited,  clup  their  iiands  to  the 
hack  iif  the  neck. 

The  brain  pro(?rc8.«iveIy  ailvanees  to 
|UTfettion,  through  ibc  several  grades  of 
worms,  insects,  osseous  fislies,  cartila- 
KinoiiR  fishes,  trogs,  tortoises,  serpents, 
lijeards,  birds,  the  ro^lentia,  the  riimi- 
nuntia,  the  solidiiiifrultc,  the  ferrc,  the 
qiindnimnna,  and  inuii.  The  decussation 
of  the  corpora  iiyramidalia  is  denied  by 
Ilaller,  \'icq.  dAzyr,  Munro,  Bichat, 
(.'hnUKsicr,  Uordon,  and  others.  It  is 
•fscrtcd  by  .'Vrctieus,  Mistiehelli,  Petit, 
Santorini,  VV'inslow,  Licutjtud,  Soemmer- 
ing, (Jail,  (-uvier,  Tie<lcinaii,  and  others. 
Meckel  itays  the  decUKsalion  is  so  evident, 
that  it  is  wundetfiil  it  sbniild  ever  have 
been  do»d)ti'd.  Tlu-  corpora  olivariii  do 
not  decuHMitc,  rescmbhnt?  the  optic  nerves 
in  this  rcB|>c<;t.  The  ilecussntion  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spiniil  marrow, 
which  are  expanded  in  the  cerclx-lluiii, 
has  not   btvn   dclcctwl,  owinij;    to   tlie 

Clexiform  arrniij;emcnls  of  their  lihrcji ; 
ut  we  m ust- presume  their  dccussjitioii, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  cfli?cts  of  an 
injury  of  the  cen-brjlum,  bdng  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  l«>ily. 

The  followinp  is  the  proportion  which, 
in  different  animalK,  the  cerebellum  bears 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain.  I.  In 
the  liorse,  one-sev'.-nlh.  'i.  Intheshrepj 
one-fifth,  3.  In  the  l)eaver,  one-third. 
4.  In  the  mouse,  one-half.  In  the  crura 
cenbelli,    the  grey   matler  is  internal, 


formin;;;  the  corpus  dcntalum  ;  but  lu  the 
cerebellum  itself,  it  is  external,  forming 
the  arlior  vilic.  In  birds  the  cerebellum 
is  not  divi(le<l  into  lobes,  but  has  trans- 
verse layers,  unalogous  to  the  appendix 
vermiformie.  There  is  no  division  of 
the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  form  lobes,  until 
we  ome  to  the  mammaiin.  The  crura 
cerebri  are  always  in  contact ;  but  the 
crura  cerebelh  have  the  fourth  ventricle 
between  them.  The  first  parts  which 
grow  from  the  crura  cerebri  are  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticoruin,  (the  poste- 
rior tubercles  of  Dr.  Gall's  system,)  with 
the  tliird  ventricle  between  tlieni.  In  all 
animals  in  which  they  are  found,  below 
the  mammalia,  ihcy  are  hollow,  and  have 
no  cnmtnissura  mollis.  The  corpora 
quatlrigemina  aie  represented  by  some 
ns  the  terminations  of  the  respiiatory 
columns,  i'etwcen  the  testes  is  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylviur. 

After  forming  the  optic  thalami,  and 
the  corpora  strifita,  the  cnira  cerebri  are 
expanded  into  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum ; 
the  anterior  IoIr's  being  formed  first.  In 
the  fish  there  are  no  hemispheres,  tijc 
brain  eonsistinp;  of  the  optic  tnalami,  and 
the  corpora  quadrigcmena.  Sometimes 
in  idiots  the  [wsterior  lobes  of  the  cerc- 
hrum  are  wanting ;  in  which  ease  there 
ore  no  posterior  cornua  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  The  coqius  callosum  is  first 
seen  alxiut  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 
The  hippocampus  miuoris  found  in  ai>es. 
The  ventricles  are  now  oi"tcn  called  the 
ficurate,  or  wliite  surface  of  the  brain ; 
wliile  the  other  is  called  the  Rrey,  or 
lotjulated  surface.  As  all  the  ventricles 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  open 
externally  nl  the  foramen  of  JVichat,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  internal  surface 
of  the  brain.  This  surface  has  the  fijjure 
of  an  irregular  cross.  The  ruiUments  of 
tlic  cerebral  convolutions  are  perceived 
itlx^ut  the  fifth  munili  of  fcctal  life  ;  hut 
they  are  not  very  eviilcnt  till  the  seventh, 
i  ti  idiots  they  arc  said  to  be  sometimes 
waiitinj^  altogether. 

The  recurrent  nerves  of  the  cerebellum. 
as  they  arc  called  by  Dr.  Gall,  are  said 
by  him  to  n  cct  in  the  tuber  annulare  ; 
while  those  of  the  cerebrum  meet  in  the 
comTnis-suies.  Tiedenian  objects  to  tlvia, 
that  the  commissures  are  seen  before  the 
convolutions  ;  but  tliis  is  qflite  consistent 
witli  what  is  seen  in  the  organiz.»tion  of 
other  parts.  Gall  was  wron;;  in  supposing 
the  fornix  wi«  a  commissure,  lie  was 
likewise  unfurtuiiate  in  cjillinj»  the  grey 
matter  tlie  matrix  of  the  white ;  for  the" 
latter  is  formed  first.    The  sensoriuin 
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properly  Bpeaking,  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  man,  die  brain 
is  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  bag  of  arachnoid 
hanpng  out  of  the  fourth  ventrick-. 
J^Ingendie  thinks  the  cerebro-spina!  fluid 
between  tlie  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
exercises  a  salutary  pressure. 

Charles  Bell  thinks  the  thick  part  of 
the  parieta!  bones  is  designed  to  give 
supfxirt  to  the  skull ;  just  as  pinnacles 
are  erected,  in  Gothic  architecture,  to 
counteract  by  their  weight  the  tendency 
of  the  arches  to  spur  outward.  'J'he 
dura  mater,  ancl  the  outer  talile  of  the 
skull,  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  leather 
lining  of  a  helmet,  and  tlie  horse-hair 
with  which  it  is  provided  outslile  ;  they 
prevent  vibration.  He  likewise  observes 
that  the  inner  table  of  tlie  skull,  which  is 
brittle,  is  not  jointed  with  sutures,  but 
with  cellular  tissue,  which  serves  the 
same  puriMjse  as  lead  between  the  june- 
tion.s  of  a  marble  column.  The  squamous 
suture,  he  thinks,  is  analogous  to  the 
chains  which  surround  a  dome,  like  tliat 
of  St.  Paul's.  Munro  accounts  for  the 
fonnotion  of  this  suture  by  supposing 
that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  made  so 
thin  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  and 
the  brain,  that  they  overlap. 

In  animals  l)elow  the  class  of  birds,  the 
sphenoid  consists  of  two  pieces,  and  the 
foramen  magnum  is  placed  far  behind ; 
80  that  in  the  resembhtnce  bewtvn  the 
bones  of  the  skull  and  spinal  vertebra',  ir 
rery  plain.  But  in  birds,  the  Ephcnoi<l 
bone  is  not  divided,  and  the  foramen 
ma^um  is  almost  in  the  mid<ne  of  the 
sknili.  Jn  them,  likewise,  the  brain 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  skull,  which  is 
aot  the  ciise  with  rc[itilc9  and  tislies.  In 
Mrnie  cases  of  hydroccphnlus  the  ossa  tri- 
quetra  are  so  enlarged  that  thev  look  like 
additional  parietal  liones ;  and  if  the  tem- 
poral Ixjiies  he  looked  upon  as  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  fourth  cranial  vertebra,  the 
ossa  triquetra  are  the  rudiments  of  its 
ring.  In  the  inamnialia  alone  the  ctli- 
moiil  bono  transrnits  the  olfacttiry  nerve. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whellier, 
in  those  animals  in  which  one  side  of  the 
brain  is  larger  than  llic  other,  as  tlie  jihy- 
seter,  Ac,  one  side  of  the  Ixxly  is  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  I  tl>ink  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  following  is  the  relative  proportion 
which  the  cerebellum  bears  to  the  cere- 
brum. J.  The  human  fnctus,  one  to 
twelve,  'i.  The  human  adult,  one  to 
eight.  3.  The  horse,  one  to  seven.  4.  The 
siuKp,  one  to  five.    a.  The  beaver,  one 


to  three.  6.  The  mouse,  one  to  two. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  proportion 
which  the  brain  bears  to  the  body,  in 
various  animals.  1.  Man,  one  to  twenty. 
2.  The  ape,  one  to  twenty-five.  3.  The 
rat,  one  to  thirty-two.  4.  The  sheep, 
one  to  thirty-five.  5.  The  cat,  one  to 
thirty-eight.  6.  The  pigeon,  one  to 
ninety-one.  7.  The  eagle,  one  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  8.  The  salamander,  one 
to  three  hundred  and  eii.'hty.  9.  The 
elephant,  one  to  five  hundred.  10.  The 
pike,  one  to  a  thousand  three  hundred 
and  five.  11.  The  tortoise,  one  to  two 
tliousand  two  hundred  and  forty.  Jn 
tile  lowest  animal  in  which  it  has  been 
estimated  the  proportion  is  only  as  one 
to  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty. 

Monro's  plan  of  estimating  the  size  of 
the  brain  is  perhaps  the  l>est.  It  consists 
of  a  frame-work,  into  which  the  skull  is 
put,  and  its  dimensions  noted.  It  should 
be  markeii  out  into  different  portions, 
and  figured,  that  we  may  know  what 
particular  parts  project  and  rece<le.  Blii- 
menbaeh  makes  his  five  species  according 
lo  the  norma  vcrticalis,  taking  the  Cau- 
casian as  the  standard  of  perfection.  The 
Kne  examples  he  gives  are  the  portraits 
of  the  liest  specimens  he  could  meet  with 
of  the  (liH'ereiit  races.  These  races  arc 
the  following.  I.  Caucasian.  '2.  .Mon- 
golian. 3.  Ethiopian.  4.  American. 
.5.  .Maylnyan.  The  Chinese  and  Esqui- 
maux belong  to  the  Mongolian  variety^ 
in  which  Uie  eyelida  are  generally  ol] 
lique  ;  wliile  in  the  Kthiopian  variety^ 
they  slope  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
American  variety  is  Ixtwecn  the  Cau- 
casian and  tlie  ilongolian.  'i'he  Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos,  and  Greeks  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  variety ;  tlie  Javanese  and 
.\ew  Hollanders  to  the  Malay.  There  : 
some  truth,  but  much  fancy,  in 
arrangement. 

Flato  thought  ideas  were  innate,  an^ 
tliat   every   thought    was   in    the  mind 
originally,  and  was  oidy  called  into  ex- 
ercise by  ilie  object  to  which  it  related.] 
Aristotle  tixik  up  an  opposite  doctrin&l 
'I'he  foiiner  attached  too  much  to  ihei 
susceptibility,  which   is  one  condition  ji 
the   latter  attached    too    much    to    lliB^ 
stimulus,  which  is  the  oilier  condition.] 
Diogenes  said  he  had  no  idea  of  a  table,^ 
or  a  goblet,  before  he  iiaw  them.     Ide 
are  only  the  thinking  principle  in  action^^ 
anri  are  no  more  substantial  than  com- 
bustion is.     Malebranche  said  that 
came  from  tiod  ;  awd  Vfc\\dtfiw,<S! 
are  liod  Vmnae\S.    VNosJr  v^oomJ 
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icIentitT  of  the  soul  and  the  mind.  Berte- 
ley  anu  others  have  doubted  their  own 
existence ;  and  thai  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
corollary,  if  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas 
be  followed  out.  They  said  we  could 
forrn  ideas  of  colour  and  hardness,  even 
if  We  were  not  acquainted  with  substances 
which  possess  those  pro|)erties.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  But  if  the 
mind  were  ineiely  a  mirror,  reflecting 
external  objects,  as  Aristotle  said  it  was, 
how  coulil  different  persons  betray  dif- 
ferent <Lispositions  in  tlie  same  circum- 
stances? AVhatare  the  "abstract  ideas" 
of  Plato  and  the  "mirror"  of  Arisiotle, 
but  the  capability  of  being  acted  on  by 
stimuli.  The  advocates  of  innate  ideas 
are  Plato,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Bos- 
suet,  Fenelon,  Liubnitz,  &c.  The  advo- 
cates of  acquired  ideas  are  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Locke,  t'omlillac,  Buifbn,  &c. 
Bonnet!,  Kant,  and  Gall  have  given  the 
best  views  of  the  nature  of  thought. 

Sensibility  being  less  in  females  and 
children,  thou;;ht,  which  is  built  on 
sensibility,  is  less  also.  This  holds  true 
altogether  in  children  ;  but  only  in  some 
branches  of  tliought  aiid  feeling  in  fe- 
males. As  different  parts  of  die  spinal 
marrow  are  capable  of  receiving  difFerent 
impressions  from  the  several  seuses,  so 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  brain  are  probably 
adapted  to  dittercnt  impressions,  whicl) 
thus  excite  diflcreiit  thouj;hts.  Attention 
is  said  to  be  the  mere  perception  of  a 
sensation,  t'omparison  is  the  perception 
of  B  resemblance  or  of  a  difference, 
.ludginent  pronounces  on  the  relations  of 
several  sensations.  Then  there  are  rea- 
son, memory,  and  recollection  ;  the  latter 
being  the  reniemhraiicL'  of  a  sensation 
previously  remembered.  Each  sense  acts 
itulependcntly  of  the  others ;  but  these 
modes  of  thou<;ht  cannot  act  independ 


sentiments ;  and  the  last  fifteen 
tilents.  The  exercise  of  any  one  of 
these  requires  that  of  many  others,  as 
wit  and  imagination,  for  instance.  Many 
of  them  are  mo«litications  of  others,  as 
tlie  "  love  of  offspring,"  an<l  the  "love  of 
country."  Is  there  any  real  difTerence  be- 
tween "pride"  and  the  "love  of  praise," 
or  Iwtween  l!ie  "memory  of  thoiighis" 
and  the  "  memory  of  words '."  Again, 
"theft" and  "cuuning"  both  arise  fiom 
"  love  of  self." 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
the  doctrine  of  different  parts  of  thebiain, 
1x>ing  appropriated  to  different  fonna  of 
thought,  originatetl  with  Dr.  Gall.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  have 
supported  that  opinion ;  but  tliis  by  no 
means  obliges  usitolKlicve  that  he  has  t)een 
riglit  in  fixing  on  the  exact  seat  of  each 
particular  form  of  ihousht ;  or  th:it  these 
seats,  if  deterrninetl  in  the  brain,  are  ob- 
vious throuj;h  the  skull.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  so,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  If  the  whole  brain  presided  over 
all  the  modes  of  thought,  a  man  of  edu- 
cation might  he  raised  to  the  liighest 
station  as  a  poet,  or  in  any  other  walk  of 
litenituru  or  science.  Another  objection 
is,  that  monomania  could  not  be  ex- 
plained on  that  hyputlicEis,  I  doubt  not 
every  part  of  the  brain  ministers  to  dif- 
ferent elementary  forms  of  thought ;  but, 
at  the  !^me  time,  I  feel  quite  satiiHed 
wc  are  igtmrant  what  those  forms  are. 
Perha[is  almost  all  the  tlionghts  which 
are  cuuBidered  to  be  clementury,  are  in 
reality  compound ;  as  is  the  cuse  with 
those  compound  bodies,  in  jdiysical 
science,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
looked  upon  as  elementary.  But  though 
we  cannot  say  of  any  particular  propeti- 
siiy,  LliHt  it  is  seated  m  any  one  particular 
part  of  the  brain;— for  the  propensity 
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ently.    Kant  admits  twenty-five  different ,  may  be  compound,  and  may  tliercfore 
kinds    01^   thought.      His    enumeration    requijc  tlie  concurrence  of  other  parts  of 

proves  how  arbitrary  arrangements  are.    "'      '     -     "■-    '■  ■--.:- » 

Physical  properties  are  easily  determined ; 
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but  where  can  we  draw  distinctions  in 
mental  phenomena?  It  is  evident  that 
ideas  of  "  time'' and  "place,"  which  Kant 
places  first,  are  not  elementary  ;  for  they 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  one  form  of 
thought. 

Dr.  Gall  founded  his  system,  not  on 
the  difference  of  thoughts  themselves  in 
their  own  nature,  but  on  the  observed 
mode  of  action  in  different  instances. 
Kant's  is  the  synthetic  mode  :  (call's  the 
anaiytie,  lie  makes  about  thirty-three 
diSetent  kinds  of  thought.  The  first 
nj'ne  are  the  feeliags ;  the  next  nine  the 
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die  brain  for  its  production; — yet  we 
may  be  warranted  by  experience  in  say- 
ing, that  ill  propurtiou  to  the  size  of  that 
particular  piirt  of  the  brain,  will  be  the 
foieeof  that  particular  propensity  ;  for  it 
is  probable  that  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
question,  furnishea  the  chief,  though  not 
the  sole  element  of  the  propensity.  Every 
nhBcrver  must  admit,  for  instance,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  are 
the  strengtli  of  the  bad  passions;  and 
these  paasions  are  first  manifested,  be- 
cause the  brain  grows  from  the  base. 
Again,  the  ulents  are  developed  before 
the  sentiments. 
In  t\v«  organs  of  Uic  senses,  and  all  thr 
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olhfT  or!<;ansof  ihe  body,  caieris  parihitg, 
si/e  iiKlicates  power.  liufeland  sayR, 
that  organnlnpy  is  unJoubtcilly  true  :  but 
that  orj/;anrisco[iy  isJoublful.  I'tlowthe 
cla>«  of  birds,  the  brain  docs  not  corre- 
stumcl  to  the  skull ;  am!  even  in  birds, 
the  air  in  the  diploe,  between  the  two 
tables  of  the  skull,  interferes  with  any 
jutl|a;fnejit  we  may  form  of  the  exact  sha|>e 
of  the  brain.  This  want  of  com-spond- 
ence  between  ilie  two  tables  of  the  skull 
applies  with  less  force  to  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  but  still  there  arcol'icn  proniinencfs 
on  the  brain,  which  are  not  corresponiled 
to  by  projections  on  the  Bkull ;  the  inner 
table  of  the  »kull  l>eing  alone  affected. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  there  fi^enerallv 
is  a  (Icvelnptnent  of  the  skull  over  sucn 
a  part  of  the  brain.  Hut  phrenolojrv 
was  established  on  the  relation  whicii 
might  be  oliserveil  between  the  propcn- 
.siticfl  and  tlie  form  of  the  skuU,  not  of 
the  brain,  which  cannot  be  reached  lie- 
fore  death.  ]  think  the  (jucstion  must 
he  settled  by  ex|H'rience.  Jt  is  not  to  be 
p'oved  that  phrenology  must  be  true  or 
lalie  ;  but  that  it  is  true  or  false. 

We  shall  now  briefly  glance  at  the 
organs  in  detail. 

1.  Sf-iital  lA)ve. — This  organ  com- 
prises the  cerebellum.  It  wna  first  etsta- 
l>lishcd  l>y  Dr.  CJall,  in  the  head  of  a 
younp  widow,  who  was  the  subject  of 
nymphomania.  He  found  a  similar  cor- 
respondence between  a  large  size  of  this 
organ,  and  the  manifestation  of  strong 
sexual  propensities,  in  other  animals  as 
well  as  man.  When  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cerebellum,  priapism  is  an 
attendant  symptom.  The  organ  is  large 
in  the  celebrated  Hnphael,  and  in  the 
Famcse  Hercules.  The  notorious  Mrs. 
M'Innis  has  quite  a  "  bull-neck." 

2.  I^vf  of  itffxiiring. — This  Organ  is 
})laced  At  the  base  of  the  i>08terior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum.  It  is  l.irgcr  in  the  females 
of  all  animals  than  the  males.  In  those 
)»er(ions  who  are  ^ilty  of  infanticide, 
this  organ  is  generally  found  small ;  as 
well  as  in  those  animals  which  cjuickly 
leave  their  young  to  sliift  for  themselves. 
Those  females  in  whom  it  is  particularl} 
large  arc  very  desirous  of  having  a 
family. 

3.  f.fivfi  of  Country. — Mr.  Comliedoes 
not  believe  in  this  organ. 

+.  Attai'hmrnl. — Situated  at  llie  lateral 
j»rt  of  the  poBterior  1oIk;.s  of  the  ecre- 
liruni.  It  is  larget  in  females  than  mules; 
and  hence,  the  former,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  manifest  a  fondness  lor 
pels.    It  is  large  in  Mrs.  M'lnnis. 


5.  Contention. — This  is  placc<l  Miind 
the  ear.  It  is  larger  in  males  than  fe- 
males; and,  when  well  developed, gives  the 
"  thumping  gait,  and  determined  voice." 
Its  action  is  often  violent  in  drunkenness, 
producing  quarrels  aiiiong  companions, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  very  gooil  friends. 
Gall  first  observeil  it  in  priie-fighters. 
It  is  large  in  Bruce,  of  Scotland, 
M'lnnis,  the  Charib  skull,  and  Haggart, 
who  was  hanged  for  murder.  It  is  also 
large  in  gladiators. 

6.  Derttrurtion.  —  Placed  above  the 
cai«.  It  is  especially  large  in  the  car- 
nivora.  Its  action  is  not  restricted  to 
murder;  but  shows  its  influeilee  in  the 
(icstruction  of  everything  which  comes 
in  the  way,  and  in  cursing  and  s^vea^ing. 

7.  Coiitit ruction.  —  Very  large  in 
sculptors.  In  Michael  Angelo  it  ii> 
etionnous.  It  is  situated  at  the  temples, 
and  designates  a  skilful  workman  ;  and 
Mr.  .Mill  was  giiiikd  by  the  size  of  tJhis 
part  in  hiriiii;  his  workmen.  It  is  large 
m  all  painters  ;  \rilkie  and  Ilaydon,  for 
example.  The  lieaver  has  this  organ 
Very  much  developed. 

8.  Scnrtirciieiiii — Placed  above  and 
before  the  organ  of  destruction.  It  gives 
a  rounded  juvenile  form  to  the  head, 
tjonie  persons  who  have  stolen  articles 
umler  its  influence, afterwards  give  them 
up,  for  llie  propensity  only  leails  to  llie 
exercise  of  ingenuity  in  taking  chcm. 

9.  Cniniiiiij. — Situatwl  behind  secrc- 
tivcness.  It  is  said  to  give  the  head  a 
tendency  to  drop  forward,  and  to  one 
side.  It  is  much  exercised  by  artists 
and  actors;  and  Rometimes  enables  a 
muiderer  to  conceal  his  crimes. 

10.  Fride.— This  is  the  first  of  the 
sentiments.  'J'hose  we  have  i)reviouB!y 
examine<l  are  callel  propensities.  The 
organ  of  pride  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  at  the  i>art  which  first  becomes 
ItaM.  It  is  larger  in  males  and  tlie 
Knglish,  than  in  females  and  the  French. 
It  is  large  in  the  Hindoo  and  the  Ame- 
rican Indian,  and  likewise  in  the  criminal 
llaggart.  Under  the  influence  of  tliis 
organ,  the  beatl  is  thrown  back. 

1 1 .  Love  of  Pmixr. — Inspired  by  this 
organ,  a  man  consults  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  which  a  proud  man  (toes  not.  It 
is  large  in  the  French,  in  women  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  Scottish  Bruce,  but  not 
in  Haggart. 

12.  Cdulinn. — The  locidity  of  this  or- 
gan is  at  the  point  of  ossification  of  the 
parietal  bones,     h  is  more  develop" 
children  than  a<lults,  and  lu  fevoaio 
males.  Hewcticwv'^vK^'K^^*'''*^ 


caught  ill  a  trap.  It  is  large  in  Jeer, 
owls,  and  iwK'turual  animals  in  general. 
It  is  likewise  well  developed  in  Bruce, 
and  in  Kgypcian  ruummies. 
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1  trust  tliat  J  liave  succeetled,  Gentle- 
men, in  leuiling  you  to  tJ>e  view  which  I 
ihavu  myself  lieen  led  to  entertain,  that 
I  the  lorniation  of  the  Me<liia!  Society  of 
fl!dinhur<;h  constitutcii  a  most  itn])orlaiit 
lera  in  tlie  history  of  our  science.  And 
Itliis  1  maintAin,  not  only  on  aerount  of 
pt8  subsequent  contributions  to  its  ad- 
I  vancenient,  but  because  it  ereated  a  new 
[field  for  t]»e  exercise  of  the  inteUcct  at 
I  the  uge  of  its  grentcst  vigour  and  activity. 
I  The  Societies  which  had  previously  Iwen 
tfonned  for  the  improvement  of  j)hilo- 
[■ophy,  had  not  so  much  in  view  the 
Jdiscussion  of  tlieories.  as  the  collection  of 
[facts,  and  the  pcrforiDancc  of  cxperi- 
Iinents.  These  were  the  ohjfcts  of  the 
I  Lyncean  Society  of  Florence,  the  earliest 
[infititution  of  the  kind,  which  afterwards 
jmerKetl  into  the  celebrated  .Academy  of 
[that  city  ;  and  the  Royal  Societv  of  Lon- 
[don,  framed  upon  the  plan  anif  carryinp; 
lijito  effect  the  principles  of  Baron,  had 
[flimilar  ends  in  view.  "  For  tlie  im- 
tprovement  of  tlieories,"  eays  Sir  C.  Wren 
Jin  one  of  his  communications  to  it,  "  we 
l^eed  be  least  soticitous;  it  is  a  work 
|. which  will  inscnsihiy  grow  on  us,  if  we 
(be  always  doing  soruethinp;  in  experi- 
'  meiits.  This  is  rather  our  task,  and  in 
many  things  we  must  be  content  to  plant 
crabstocks  for  posterity  to  graft  on." 

The  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
'Sspiretl  to  bolder  objects.  Unawed  by 
J  the  authority  of  tlieir  teachers,  unfettered 
1  fy  the  ilogmalk-  spirit  which  was  still 
tooptpvaleat  in  the  txhook,  its  members 


dared  to  think  for  themselves  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  doctrines  of  Boerhaave, 
and  the  establiii.hment  of  the  more  correct 
principles  of  Hoffman,  first  in  this  l-ni- 
versiity,  and  subsequently  throuj;hout  the 
British  empire,  were  among  the  earliest 
effects  of  diat  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  this  Society  was  the 
iirst  to  exemplify,  and  which  still  con- 
stitutes its  leading  principle.  Like  the 
conipass  of  the  mariner,  it  opens  the  way 
to  regions  of  unexplored  niagniticence ; 
no  longer  resiniinetl  within  the  narrow 
and  well  known  channel  of  received 
opinions,  the  intpiirer  after  truth  can 
now  stand  boldly  out  into  the  witle  and 
trackless  ocean,  confideiit  in  the  security 
of  the  haven  which  will  be  his  resting 
place,  and  in  tlie  richness  of  the  mine 
which  is  to  reward  his  exertions. 

The  merit  of  HoffVnan  consisted  not 
ordy  in  the  important  additions  which 
he  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  esfjecially  wiili  re- 
gard to  tlie  disunct  natiue  of  the  vital 
properties  and  the  influence  of  the  nei- 
vous  system,  but  also  in  his  having 
pointol  out  the  track  by  the  pursuit  of 
which  still  further  advancement  might 
lie  otitained.  The  interesting  inquiry 
which  he  originated  was  most  successfully 
prosecuted  by  Haller  and  Cullen  ;  and 
although  greatly  luutliffed  and  improved 
by  them  and  their  followers,  his  doctrines 
may  be  regarded  as  the  genn  of  the  sys- 
tems of  Piiisiotoiiy  and  Pathology  which 
are  now  universally  received.  It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Cullen  on  his  succession 
to  a  Tne<lical  chair  in  this  University, 
was  the  first  who  disputed  tlie  authority 
of  Bocrhaave  within  its  precincts;  but  it 
is  recorded  on  tlie  joint  testimony  of 
Ur.  {jregory  and  Dr.  Duncan,  that  long 
before  this  iieriod  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  tnat  great  master  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  members  of  the  Me- 
dical Society,  who,  by  tlie  substitution  of 
sounder  principles,  hod  createil  tlie  liasis 
on  which  the  spleii<liil  reputation  of  tlie 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  was  sub- 
sequently raised. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  the  tendency  to  abstract 
theory  and  hasty  generalisation  which 
clung  to  Medical  Science  as  its  Last  strong- 
hold until  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenili 
century.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
witnessed  its  revival  in  tlic  extraordinary 
system  of  Dr.  Brown,  whose  doctrines 
obtained  so  great  a  temporary  celebrity 
from  tlie  specious  siinjilicity  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  alleged  oniversaUty  of 
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sr  application.  It  ^vill  scarcely  be 
denied  tliat  no  common  ingenuity  was 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  sys- 
teiu,  ami  great  acutcness  of  reasoning 
employed  in  the  support  of  it ;  but  tliere 
are  at  present  few  who  <lo  not  perceive 
its  inconsistency  with  facts,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy of  its  own  coni]>onents.  The 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  arc 
altogether  at  variance  with  these  of  sound 
nliilosopby ;  for  not  content  with  a  sIo>? 
but  steady  advance  in  the  process  of 
induction,  raise]  upon  the  groundwork 
of  extensive  and  faithful  uljstTvation,  the 
creative  ima*^ination  of  the  author  called 
up,  like  the  genius  in  the  enchanted  tale, 
tliat  nia);iuticent  but  unsubstantial  fabric, 
which  the  superior  power  of  truth  was  so 
won  to  dissipate.  We  have  still  amon^^st 
.our  tucniljcrs  many  who  can  bear  witness 
to  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  whicii  the 
Brunoniiin  controvery  wai.  carried  on  in 
Uie  ilall  of  the  iMcdi'cal  Society.  Week 
after  week,  the  partisans  of  the  opposing 
doctrines  met  to  continue  the  <Iiscu-*sion  ; 
and  tideiits  and  eloquence  often  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  truth.  The  royal  road 
whicli  this  system  jirofessetl  tn  lay  open 
to  the  highest  principles  of  our  science, 
was  naturally  agreeable  to  die  ardent  and 
iitgcnioua  as  well  as  to  the  indolent, 
whilst  the  fiersonal  character  of  Dr. 
Brown  was  sitch  as  to  render  him  a 
favourite  among  many  of  the  students. 
We  are  at  no  loss  to  account,  therefore, 
for  the  support  which  he  thus  obtained 
oil  (he  first  promulgation  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  still  less  ran  ^ve  wonder  that 
their  paljtable  inconsitiiency  should  sub- 
sequently induce  the  calmer  judgment 
even  of  his  partizans  to  modify  or  dis- 
canl  them.  Yon  are  well  aware  that 
tlw  Krunonian  principlrs  received  much 
greater  oupport  on  tiie  continent  of  Ku- 
rope  tlian  in  this  country  ;  and  tJiai  not- 
withstanding the  cn(liusi>i$in  which  they 
excited  in  tlie  schools  of  lierinany  and 
Italy,  a  few  years  witnessed  their  ahan- 
duninent  by  those  who  had  at  finit  so 
cordially  embraced  them.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  Ik.'  diHiciJt.  however,  to  trace 
in  ccrtiiin  putluilogical  doctrines  of  the 
inodtfti  Italian  schools,  some  lurkin;;  rc- 
luidns  of  this  once  cclelirated  xystcin. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tfwell  tipon 
the  minutiie  of  the  hisuiry  of  the  .Society, 
or  to  enumcmtt'  the  distin^^uishcd  indi- 
viduals who  have  contributed  to  its  sup- 
jiort,  since  the  fullest  information  on 
botli  these  topics  is  within  your  reach. 
The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  lut 

its  members  roust  eoniiiige  you  tjint 


Britain  has  seen  few  men  of  high  and 
deserved  medical  reputation  during;  the 
last  century,  who  have  not  risen  from  its 
ranks;  and  many  of  these  have  borne 
honourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
advantages  which  they  there  enjoye<l. 
It  must  be  interesting  also  to  reflect  that 
in  this  Society  have  l)ecn  frequently  de- 
vclopetl  those  talents  which  have  suW- 
quently  acquired  distinction  for  their 
possessors  in  other  walks  of  life.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  field  more  adapted  to 
the  display  of  the  classical  taste  and  ele- 
vated ini.aijination  of  Akenside,  or  the 
enthusiastic  simphcity  which  character- 
ised the  younger  days  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, In  the  nuiul>er  of  those  who 
have  been  honoured  with  the  office  of 
President,  our  resi>ect  and  sympathy  are 
excited  by  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
Enimctt,  whooc  splendid  tilents  were 
misguided  by  an  erroneous  Juds^mcnt ; 
wliilst  we  give  cur  unalloyed  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
fervid  elmjucnce  -ind  mighty  intellect  so 
long  fixetl  upon  him  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion.  Need  I  mention  Sir  Jajnes 
Mackintosh  ? 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  Gentlemen, 
in  which  some  may  conceive  that  the 
Medical  Society  has  failed  in  rendering 
that  service  to  science  which  its  station 
and  capacity  would  seem  to  demanrl  from 
it.  All  attempts  at  the  re:^lar  publica- 
tion of  any  of  the  valuable  essays  and 
communications  which  are  constantly 
being  submitted  to  it,  have  hitherto 
jjroved  unsuccessful ;  not  so  nnich,  it 
may  be  apprehended,  on  account  of  defi- 
ciency in  excellent  materials,  or  from  the 
want  of  external  support,  as  from  tlic 
constitution  of  the  Society  itself,  the  per- 
petual chao'^cs  taking  place  in  its  ma- 
nageinent,  and  the  close  occupation  whicli 
usually  eiij^rosses  the  time  of  its  most 
active'menibers.  But  the  world  has  not 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  these 
valuable  coiilributions  tt>  meJlud  litera- 
ture. Mnny  of  thcni  have  at  once 
been  brou;j;nt  into  notice  tlirough  the 
medium  of  our  |>eriodiculs ;  others,  sub- 
Beqnciitly  jircrented  to  the  wnrlil  in  a 
more  extended  form,  have  contiihultd 
alike  to  the  sprciul  of  knowledge,  and 
to  atlvtuiec  the  reputation  of  thi.ir  uu- 
thors,  OS  well  as  tliat  of  the  Sacietj 
from  which  iliey  origiimieil.  The  crutl 
and  unripencd  fruits  of  early  nicnl 
vigour  must  Itc  supplicti  with  ihe  noil» 
riahing  juices  of  addition^V  u\twK»ai^ 
aui\  \nviioVici3L  V^j  t\vt  «)\vi\«  va*^ 
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of  riper  years,  before  tliey  can  be  accept- 
able  to   the  correct    and   refined  tat>te. 
And  I  do  not  tberefore  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  stimulus  wbicb  has  here  been 
given   to   coursses   of    invesliffation    and 
trains  of  reflection,  whose  niaturcd  resulls 
havp  been  iilthiiately  laid  Ix'fore  the  sci- 
entific world,  hns  been   more  beneficial 
than  the  publication  rf  cumbrous  volumes 
of  Transactions,  little  read,  and  le&s  iip- 
prcciated.     The  only  difficulty  which  I 
have  in  producing  iilustvntious  conflnna- 
tory  of  this  opinion,  is  the  selection  of 
examples.     It  is  proliably  not  generally 
Inmvvn  that  it  was  in  the  Xledicni  Society 
that  Dr.  Crawford  first  iirnmidf^ated  his 
beautiful   theory  of  animal  heat,  whose 
ingenuity  none  can  deny,  altlioimh  the 
soundness  of  its  premises  niiiy  fairly  be 
auistioned  ;  it  has  liven  eharaclerisecl  by 
the  learned   and  philosophic  Hostrck  as 
"  one  of  tile  most  interesting  and  Vieautiful  ■ 
specimens  of  the  application  of  ehetnical 
and    physical   reasonin;^  to  ilie  animal 
economy  that  had  ever  hecn  ]ireseuted  to 
the  world."     Here,  too,  was  commenced 
by  the  eminent  author  1  have  just  quoted, 
ihat  career  of  physiological  inquiry  and 
experimtntal  research,  by  whicn  he  has 
earned  a  hi|;h  and  deservetl  reputation. 
The  favourable  reception  of  the  disserta- 
tion read  by  Dr.  t'urrie,  on  the  effect  of 
cold  on   the  livinp  animal  body,  must 
have  prepared  the  way  for  those  extended 
investiiiBiioriK,  the  publication  of  which 
ultimately  led  to  a  more  correct  apprei'i- 
ation   of  the   therapeutic    value   of   this 
Agent.     It  was  to  this  Society  that  Dr. 
Bateman  presented  his  first  cKsay  in  that 
branch  of  innuiry  to  which  he  afterwards 
so  successfully  ifevoted  himself.     It  was 
here,  too,  thai  Dr.  Ihiiry  exhibited  his. 
early  attachment  to  tlie  science  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  so  brtf;hl  an  or- 
nament;  and  here  also  were  commenced 
the  beauliful  researches  of  De  k  Rive  on 
some  of   the  nicest  questions  regarding 
t'aloric  and  Magnetism.     To  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  were  first  communi- 
cated the  result  of  those  profound  inves- 
tigations into    tiie    physical    history   of 
mankind,  which  have  f;iven  an  European 
reputation  to  the  name  of  Trichard.     In 
our  hall   did  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Kay 
ilemonstratc  the  erroneous  nature  of  the 
opinions  of   Bichit   on   the   nubject   of 
asphyxia,  and  propound  a  theory  (leduced 
inimcdiately  from  experiment,  which  is 
now  received  by  our  ablest  physiologists ; 
and  there  also  took  its  rise  the  Kerics  of 
in restiga lions  into  the  atmofipheric  chan- 
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respiration,  which  have  raised  the'name 
of  Ellis  to  a  high  rank  among  the  original 
inquirers  in  this  department  of  science. 
These  works,  €ie:itlemen,  are  our  Trans- 
actions;  and  what  Society  can  boast  of 
having  more  effectuallv  contributetl  to 
the  advancement  of  metrical  science  ?  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  extend  this 
catalogue  by  tlie  introduction  of  ihe 
names  and  works  of  other  authors  of  no 
less  eminence:  but  one  example  more 
shall  suffice.  It  cannot  be  regardetl  as  ■ 
fact  dcvoirl  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Scwtety,  that  in  the  dissertations  of 
Professor  .Jameson  are  to  be  found  the 
earliest  display  of  those  talents  which 
have  been  so  successfully  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  a  science  ivhose  pij^antic  m 
strirlcs  and  comprehensive  prasp  are  eon-H 
stantly  opening  new  fiehls  of  experimen-  ~ 
tal  inquiry,  and  aftbriUnj;  new  topics  for 
philosophic  speculation. 

Hitherto  1  have  alluded  only  to  the 
information  with  which  the  records  of 
the  Society  have  furnished  me  on  this 
subject;  had  1  tlie  means  of  more  exten- 
sive inquiry,  1  mif;ht  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  mention  other  works  of  high  and 
durable  reputation  as  having  taken  their 
origin  in  discussions  of  which  no  other 
memorial  remains.  It  ie  enough,  how- 
ever, tliat  I  can  state  with  certainty  that 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomson  on  Inflam- 
mation, and  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Cliilip  on  the  I'hlegmsKire,  are  among 
the  result.s  of  debates  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal share  was  taken  by  these  two  indi- 
viduals, whose  well  earned  reputation 
places  them  above  any  eulogy  of  mine. 
It  must  not  be  foi^otten  also,  that  the 
Klenieiita  Medicinic  of  Dr.  Brown  were 
published  whilst  ihetr  author  occupiei!, 
for  the  third  time,  the  chair  of  tlie  Medical 
Society. 

By  another  proceeding,  not  genemlly 
known,  has  our  Society  contributed  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science; 
and  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  specially 
to  this  part  of  its  i-omprebcnsive  scheme, 
both  as  one  which  may.  I  conceive,  be  J 
arlvantageously  revived  at  the  presencfl 
time,  and  as  having  anticipated  by  nearly  S 
fifty  years,  the  corresponding  plan  wh.icn 
forms  80  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Bri- 
tish Scientific  Association.  I  refer  to  the 
appointment  of  armual  committees  for 
the  prosecution  of  interesting  inqui- 
ries at  the  common  expense,  which  took 
[  place  in  the  year  1 784,  when  the  rapid 
I  progress  of  Pneumatic  chemistry  was 
opening  the  way  to  so  many  novel  and 
im\>otlani  btatichei  of  investigation.     In 
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■ccoriknce  with  the  directions  given  by! 
the  Society  for  this  object,  we  iinil,  as 
might  he  expecte<l,  that  the  subjects  of 
respiration  and  aniraal  heat  were  among 
the  first  on  which  experiments  were  com- 
meiiceil ;  and  by  these  were  elicited 
the  valuable  contributions  of  Dr.  Cood- 
wyn  to  this  branch  of  physiology,  which 
weie  presented  to  the  Society  in  tlie  year 
1786.  The  splendid  discoveries  of  (ial- 
vani  and  Volta,  which  followed  at  so 
close  an  intei val  those  of  rriestley.  Black, 
Cavendish  and  Schcele,  wore  not  neg- 
lectwi  by  the  meml)ers  of  our  Society. 
Many,  1  have  no  doubt,  who  are  now 
present,  can  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  hailed. 
Not  content  with  their  psussive  recc]>tioi), 
the  Society  provided  the  means  of  con- 
firming and  extending  them ;  and  by 
rccomniendinK  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  its  memters,  pave  rise  to  the  valuable 
original  experimcnUi  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fowler,  now  of  Salisbury,)  in  which  he 
WBB  assistcl  by  Dr.  Thompson.  It  also 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world, 
by  propoaing  the  nature  of  the  galvanic 
influence  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  easav, 
the  competition  for  which  was  completely 
unrestricted  ;  anti  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
publicity  which  its  procee<lingB  had  ac- 
quired, that  the  premium,  a  pold  medal 
of  the  vahie  of  twenty  guineas,  was 
awanied  to  the  elaborate  dissertation  of 
Professor  Creve  of  .Mentz.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  tliat  on  the  list  of  the 
apparatus  eommiitee  at  this  perio<I,  we 
find  the  names  of  Marcet,  Henry,  Birk- 
beck,  and  Roget  among  the  foremost, 
followed  by  tho«e  of  Bostock,  Paris,  Davy, 
and  Fyfe.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubtctl 
that  the  taste  for  scientific  inquiry  was 
here  fostered,  if  not  originally  developed, 
which  has  led  to  the  subsequent  eminence 
of  these  distinguished  meu. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  Society,  it 
acnrcely  becomes  me  to  speak.  The  num- 
ber of  my  fellow-members  whom  I  now 
aildrcss  is  a  convincing  proof  of  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  its  continued  usefulness!  is 
fully  demonstrateil  by  the  rank  which 
not  a  few  of  them  hold  among  the  aspi- 
rants after  profesaional  (hstinction.  It 
may  be  that  our  discussions  are  not  now 
carried  on  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  formerly  characterise*!  them  ;  Init 
let  not  this  be  imputed  to  any  deficiency 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  members,  since 
it  is  the  necessary  consetjucnce  of  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected 
in  the  philosophy  of  our  science.  Tlie 
strict  rules  of  inductive  reasoning  have 


taken  the  place  of  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions and  brilliant  theories  of  former 
times  ;  and  it  is  now  perceivetl  that  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  facts  is  a 
more  worthy  exercise  of  philosophical 
skill  than  the  conception  of  a  niapiiticent 
but  unstable  bypihesis.  Instead  of  at- 
teinpiting  to  construct  a  showy  frabric  out 
of  the  scatteretl  ruins  of  some  former 
systems,  the  [»upils  of  the  truly  eclectic 
school  of  medicine  arc  content  to  advance 
with  less  rapid  progress.  Their  founda- 
tion is  laid  on  the  sure  basis  of  practical 
expcrience,and  iheu-  materials  are  derived 
from  every  source  which  the  pursuit  of 
truth  lays  open  to  them ;  but  carefully 
keeping  in  view  that  every  science  is 
notning  more  than  an  expression  or  ar- 
rangement of  facts,  they  exclude  every 
hypothesis  which  is  not  the  re.sult  of 
iiuiuction,  and  each  general  statement 
which  is  not  bonie  out  by  obi^cr^•ation. 
Hence,  whilst  every  one  is  enabled  to 
take  an  honourable  station  in  the  republic 
of  science,  none  can  claim  the  right  of 
universal  domination.  The  li|^lil  of  true 
philosophy  no  longer  emanates  with  daz- 
zling brilltaiicy  from  a  single  luminary, 
but  difiliEed  over  countless  multitudts 
of  reflecting  objects,  shines  witli  softer 
though  not  less  certain  lustre  on  her 
votarie?. 

If  any  tangible  proof  were  wanting 
that  the  commencement  of  our  second 
century  of  existence  is  not  a  period  of 
suiK,'ninnuatcd  dotage,  but  of  youthful 
vigour  ami  activity,  it  is  afTorded  by  the 
undertaking  of  which  the  present  set'sioti 
has  witnessed  the  completion, — the  Cata- 
logue Raisonne  of  our  library.  To  the 
gentlemen  whose  united  labours  have 
brought  this  enterprise  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  so  eloquent  a  tribute  of  praiac 
has  already  l>een  paid,  that  any  addition 
from  me  would  be  auperfluous.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  convincing  evidence  of 
the  prostwrity  of  the  Society  need  scarcely 
be  sougnt  for,  than  the  fact,  that  its 
library,  amounting  to  more  than  12,000 
volumes,  should  \k  regarded  as  suffici- 
ently complete  to  render  a  claasifieil  index 
of  its  contents  a  valuable  bibliography, 
not  merely  to  those  who  have  access  to 
il,  but  to  the  profescion  at  large;  that 
amongst  its  members,  a  sufficient  number 
could  be  found,  uniting  talents  of  no 
common  order,  with  persevering  industry 
sufficient  to  execute  a  task  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  ;  and  that  imme- 
diately upon  tile  completion  q€  <i\.c  -"iKsiSt, 
it  CQ\Ad   s^ot  ^Y"**^  ^"^   *■  ^^J'^^^^**^ 
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pottntis  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
iicatioTi,  without  the  uightest  inconve- 
uicnce  to  its  funds. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  dnrelt 
so  long  on  tiie  historical  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, tbat  I  hare  little  time  to  eApatiate 
on  the  advantages  i«-hich  our  Society  con- 
fers upon  its  individual  members.  I  shall 
be  sorry,  however,  if  tliese  do  not  appear 
evident  fruiii  tlie  details  into  which  I 
liave  already  entered.  If  in  past  times 
an  ardent  tliirst  after  knowledge,  a  gene- 
rous emulation  in  its  acquirement,  a 
liteadiiist  pursuit  of  truth,  a  clear  and 
unprejudiced  judgment,  were  cherishetl 
in  the  breasts  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  shared  our  Association,  by  the  op- 
portunities of  mental  cultivation  which 
tliey  tliere  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
have  sliown  die  abundant  fruits, — cau 
we  believe  that  these  ennobling  influences 
are  no  longer  exerted — that  from  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil  has  resulted 
any  diminution  of  its  products. 

(jenllcmen,  let  the  menioiy  of  tlie 
energetic  spirits,  who,  with  Promethean 
skill,  united  the  scattered  elements  into 
this  giant  frame,  and  animated  it  with 
living  fire,  not  be  without  its  effect  this 
day,  in  stimulating  us  to  carry  on  their 
noble  purposes  with  renewed  vigour. 
Their  [leriotl  of  exertion  has  passed,  and 
we  have  cntured  into  their  labours.  But 
thon^h  dead  tliey  yet  speak  to  us,  in  tlie 
dauntless  courage  with  which  they  onj)osed 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  and  tne  un- 
wearidl  energy  by  wliich  they  succeeded 
in  ilispelling  them.  They  speak  to  us  in 
tlie  noble  reputation  they  have  acquired 
for  our  institution,  and  which  we  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  tics  to  main- 
tain. They  s{)cak  to  us  in  the  ardent 
seal  of  their  pursuit  of  truth,  wliich  they 
cnll  U])on  us  to  imitate.  They  speak  to 
us  in  tlie  individtial  celebrity  which  they 
ac<(uired,  and  encourape  us  to  similar 
iitiiiinmeiits.  And  could  their  spiritji  be 
with  us  this  day,  to  witness  the  glorious 
results  of  their  exertions,  they  would  join 
with  us  in  the  earnest  desire  that  tlic 
Society  which  they  founded,  and  which 
now  depend  on  us  for  its  support,  may 
still  be  the  first  in  usefulness,  as  it  was 
the  earliest  in  formation  ;  that  as  long  as 
Methcal  Science  shall  continue  to  advance, 
and  the  pains  of  suftcring  humanity  be 
assuaged  by  the  healing  art,  so  long  it 
may  persevere  in  its  brilliant  course,  with 
undiminished  lustre;  and  that  many 
centenary  gatherings  of  its  members  may 
unite,  as  we  uow  Jo,  in  the  fervent  wish. 
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The  experiments  of  Doctors  Jenner 
and  Baron  strongly  support  the  doctrine 
of  the  parasitic  nature  of  tubercle.  These 
pathologists  seem,  however,  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  indepeiident  life  can  only  be 
attached,  in  tlie  instances  under  consi- 
deration to  a  substance  which  at  Hnit  has 
the  vesicular  or  hytlatid  form.  In  this  I 
lUfier  from  them,  as  1  have  already  suffi- 
ciently state<l  my  reasons  fot  concluding 
that  tubercles  coiniwsed  of  a  medullary 
parenchyma  may  also  be  endowcil  with 
individual  Ufe  ;  and  thus  I  extend  tlie 
possession  of  a  pro{>er  vitality  to  an  ani- 
mal mass  even  apparently  less  organized 
than  the  acephalocyste  hydatid. 

Doctor  Farre,  in  his  work  upon  Or- 
ganic Diseases  of  the  Liver,  states  his 
opinion  also,  that  a  fungous  or  medullaiy 
form  of  tubercle  of  that  viseus  was  in 
possession  of  a  proper  vitality,  and  de- 
veloped itself  by  its  own  innate  powers. 
Doctor  Adams,  the  author  of  the  work  ■ 
on  Morbid  I'oisona,  long  since  advocated 
the  same  principle  lesjiecting  carcinoma, 
but  ascribed  it  to  die  hytlatid  lorin  of 
existence.  But  as  it  is  only  occu*ionatly 
thai  We  observe  in  cancer  any  thing  ap- 
proaching the  hydatid  fonn,  it  is  jiro- 
baliie  on  this  account  that  his  opinions 
did  not  meet  with  that  attention  from 
medical  men  to  which  they  had  un- 
doubted claims.  The  Hrst  edition  of  my 
work  on  Cancer  was  pubUshed  in  1S06, 
in  which  I  avowed,  without  he!iiL<ktion, 
my  belief  in  liis  doctrine,  differing  from 
him,  however,  in  tliis  respect,  that  he 
placed  the  vitality  in  the  hy<latid  slruc- 
ture,  whereas,  1  supposed  it  to  exist  in 
the  cartilaginous  suostance.  In  this  I 
was  manifestly  wrong,aB  the  cartilaginous 
portion  is  capable  of  being  injected,  a  fact 
not  tlien  ascertainetl.  Hut  to  the  medul- 
\ary  portion  I   now  attribute  inilividual 
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life,  not  only  because  it  cannot  be  in- 
jccteil,  but  because  it  resembles  in  stnic- 
ture  medullary  sarcoma  and  tul>erculous 
formations  in  other  parts.  In  the  same 
work,  as  already  nicutioiied,  I  aiTordcd 
some  striking  facts  to  induce  us  to  sup- 
pose that  carcinoma  and  pulmonary  tu- 
bercles belonp;  to  the  same  faniily  of 
diseases ;  and  I  understand  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  independent  vitality  of 
tuberculous  ih'seuses  is  making  consider- 
able progress  ainong&t  the  physicians  of 
Gemiany. 

From  the  authority  of  those  writers 
who  have  favoured,  and  even  espoused 
the  doctrine  of  the  indeiH-ndent  vitjility 
of  apparently  disorganized  masses  of  ani- 
mal Muitter,  amongst  whom  aic  men  re- 
markable i'or  high  intellectual  powers  and 
deep  medical  research,  you  have  a  priori 
testimony  tliut  the  doctrine,  or  if  you 
prefer  to  call  it  so,  the  hypothesis,  ought 
not  to  be  esteemed  beneatli  tlie  attention 
of  this  Association;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
its  favour,  and  adde<l  some  important 
facts  and  views  towards  its  support,  which 
will,  I  trust,  awaken  your  attention  to  a 
clus  of  diseases  tlmt,  under  the  old 
e»tabliahe<I  doctiines,  have  juKtly  Ikh-mi 
considered  as  the  opproltrium  mtUivv- 
rum. 

If  ray  views  of  these  diseases  arc  cor- 
rect, and  founded  in  nature,  another,  but 
a  lower  Uuk  will  Ix;  adde<l  to  the  cnlozoa, 
wliich,  according  to  C'uvicr,  belonj^  to 
tlie  second  class  of  zoophiles.  The  fol- 
lowing; species  tnay  at  pieBcnt  be  enume- 
rated : — 

Ist.  Tubercle  of  the  lungs  and  otlier 
parts,  whether  commencing  in  the  form 
of  a  j^rey  senii-transiiarent  vesick,  or  of 
a  whitish  medullary  sulMtancc. 

Sndiy.  Massesoftul>erculous  matter  ia 
the  abdomen,  which  either  commence  in 
the  hydatid  form  or  in  tliat  of  metluUary 
tul>erele.  Tliese  are  calletl,  by  Doctor 
JJaron,  tulierculatcd  accretions. 

Snlly.  Fungus  mcduUaris  and  fungus 
luematodes. 

4tldy.  Carcinoroa. 

Uncfcr  tliese  views,  it  is  therefore  ob- 
vious tliat  the  business  of  our  profession 
is  rather  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  | 
these  diseases  may  lie  prevented,  than  in  i 
endeavouring  by   vain    efforte    to   cure 
them.    This  observation,   however,  de-  i 
mands  a  sUght  qualification.     When  a 
tuberculous  disease  is  merely  local  or  in- 
considerable, it  may  admit  of  a  cure,  and 
the  remedial    measures  upon  which   I 
would  place  mo6t  reliance,  in  addition  to 


the  improvement  of  the  general  habit  by 
due  attention  to  diet,  air,  and  exerciiie,a 
are  the  gradual  introduction  into  the  8y8-'4 
tern  of  iron  and  iodine.     The  first,  be-j 
cause  it  furnishes  to  the  blood  not  only 
an  ingredient  necessary  to  red-blooded  • 
animals,    but    is    a    powerful    antidote' 
against  the  inroads  of  enlozoa  of  evcryj 
description ;  and  the  second,  l>ecause  itr 
is  the  most  |X)werful  agent  with  which  i 
we  are  acquainted  in  promoting  the  ab-J 
sorption  of  all  morbid  pro<Iuctions.     fiut.^ 
when  tuberculous  formations  are  general. i 
and  constitutional,  it  is  irrational  to  ex-^ 
pect  that  any  human  measure  can  prevent' 
the  fatal  result.     What  tlien  are  the  most. 
likeJy  means  of  protecting  mankind  from 
the  attacks  of  tliose  dreadful  mitladies? 
The  answer  is  simple  and  easy.    All  that  i 
is    required   is   wliotettame   ni»ur'mhmeiitft{ 
/nirr  air,  tenifn'^raiice,  and  turrrcixe. 

Amongst  the  lower  order  of  society,,* 
those  employed  in  sedentary  occupations.' 
in  crowded  manufacturing  towns,  are  by 
many  degrees  more  prone  to  them  than 
those  who,  Uving  by  agriculture,  labour 
in  the  open  air,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
breatlie  the  impure  atmosphere  of  crowded 
cities.     The  former,  besides,  being  pre-  . 
vented   by    sedentary   occupations  from* 
taking  that  wholesome  degree  of  exercise;J 
in  tlie  oi>en  air  neceusary  for  the  due  en- 
joyment  of    health,   constantly    commit 
great  errors  in  diet,  and  to  these  cowi- 
hincd  causes  \vc  mayjustly  attribute  their i, 
greater  liabihty   to  tuberculous  diseases . 
than  their  more  fortunate  fellows  whose 
occu|>ationB  are  in  the  oiien  country. 

The  comparative  exemption  of  tliose 
who  follow  agricultural  pursuits  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  their  simple  and  re- 
stricted diet,  coupled  witii  habits  of  labo- 
rious or  active  exercise,  which  occasions.^ 
a  rapid  expenditure  of  the  materials  of 
the  body,  and  an  immediate  demand  for 
more,  owing  to  tlie  acutcness  of  tlte  sen- 
sation of  hunger.  The  high  state  of  ac— ■] 
tiviiy  of  their  digestive  organs  at  the 
same  lime  enables  tliem  to  supply  a  { 
healthy  chyme  to  replace  the  exhausted  I 
materials,  provided  tliat  their  nourisli- 
inent  be  wholesome.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  entire  frame  is  in  the  most- 
healthy  state,  every  organ  performs  with 
energy  \i&  allotted  function,  for  every 
portion  of  the  body  is  endued  with  its  due 
portion  of  viudiiy.  No  accumulation  of 
half  animalyzed  particles  is  found  in  the 
system  fitted  to  afford  a  nidus  for  the 
growtii  of  parasitic  fungi,  such  as  we  may 
presume  to  occur  in  the  bodies  of  tive.  u\- 
doleni,  lUc  noWyVmou*,  m^^  \iiN.t  wwsssv- 
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perate,  who  gorge  tbeir  •tomachs  to  ex- 
ceM  with  s  variety  of  the  most  nutritious 
diet,  without  poaseaing  the  powere  to 
digest  it. 

But  multitudeA,  it  will  be  urged,  come 
into  the  world  with  the  very  see<l«  of  tu- 
berculous disease  so  deeply  sown  in  their 
ootutitations,  that  without  any  fault  of 
tbdr  own,  those  maladies  make  their  ap- 
pearance immediately  aAer  birth,  and 
even  in  many  instances  before  it.  This 
is  true ;  but  it  is  equaUy  tme,  tiiat  this 
apparent  injustice  of  Providence  is  mani- 
festly tlie  natural  and  inevitalJe  punish- 
ment of  a  breach  of  the  organic  and 
moral  laws  committe<l  by  their  parents; 
who,  in  despite  of  disease,  of  feebleness, 
of  the  exhaustion  attendant  upon  old  age, 
and  of  the  detciioration  of  progeny  con- 
sequent  upon  close  relationship,  without 
compunction  marry,  and  produce  a  puny, 
wretchcil,  and  diseased  offspring,  whose 
organs  are  incapable  of  performing  their 
allotted  functions. 

The  punishment  inflicted  thus  upon 
the  children,  and  reflected  back  again 
uiHin  the  parents  in  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
explains  and  justifies  tliat  apparently 
harsh,  but  natural  and  necessary  law, 
that  "  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visitetl 
upon  the  children,  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  Then,  fortunately, 
perhaps,  a  degenerated  race  may  cease 
to  poaun  the  power  of  propagating  its 

POSTSCRIPT. 

On  reading  the  forgoing  paper,  whicTi, 
alihouph  it  occupie<l  one  hour  anil  a  half, 
was  listened  to  with  the  moat  iiattering 
attention,  the  IVesiilerit,  Doctor  Itoget, 
gave  his  opinion,  that  notwithstanding 
other  papera  were  nominated  for  a  hear- 
ing on  that  day,  yet  as  the  Hubject  o)  the 
one  just  read  opened  a  very  wide  fielil 
for  cliKCUSsion,  the  remainder  of  the  day 
would  l)e  more  advantageously  occupied 
in  its  consideration.  Upon  which,  Hoctor 
Macartney,  Professor  of  Anatomy  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made,  as  well  as 
1  can  recollect,  the  ftiljowing  objections. 

1st.  That  the  vesicular  or  hydatiil-like 
appearance  of  tuberciea  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  tliat  they  arc  penetrated  by 
the  air  cells  or  bronchiul  tubes  of  the 
lungs,  and,  therefore,  crtniiot  l)c  coiisi- 
iteretl  hyilntiils. 

Zndly,  That  lubcrdes  can  he  injectcil, 
and  that  he  himself  Lad  succccJcd  in 
injecting  them. 

3rdly,  That  the  substance  of  tubercles 
oouJd  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbenu^ 


fitmi  which  it  is  obvious  that  tfaejr 
not  liviitg  bodies,  <or  the  idiaorbents 
one  animal  have  not  the  power  of  abaorb^' 
ing  any  portion  of  the  living  substance 
of  another. 

4thhr.  That  the  oSensvenesa  of  the 
breath  of  a  consumptire  patient  militated 
against  the  piinciple  I  advocated  re- 
specting the  nature  of  tubercles. 

.Sthly.  That  bemcvrhase  from  the  longs 
in  tubCTCular  phthisis,  when  it  arises  firom 
a  vomica  or  tuberculous  excaratioa,  is 
owing  to  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  a  circumstance  not 
likely  to  take  place  on  the  principle  I  ad- 
vocatetl. 

To  the  first  objection,  I  replied,  that 
tubercles  frequently  arose  on  the  pleura 
pulmonalis,  or  even  on  the  pcritoneunti  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  in 
either  instance  it  was  obvious  that  the 
vesicular  appearance  of  tubercle  to  which 
Dr.  M.  aliuded,  could  not  possibly  be 
owing  to  its  being  permeate*!  by  a  bron- 
chial tube  or  air  cell.  I  added,  that  1  didA 
not  conceive  that  luliercles  must  neces- V 
sarily  exhibit  the  hydatid  or  vesicular 
form  at  their  commencement ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  expressly  stated  in  my 
paper,  that  tliey  as  often  commenced  in 
the  form  of  compact,  solid,  round,  white 
me<lullary  bodies. 

To  the  xecnnii  olijfrtiou,  1  repL"cd, 
that  if  Dr.  Macartney  hail  succcedctl  in ' 
injecting  tubercles,  he  had  accomplished  I 
tliat  which  no  other  ])eison  had  beenj 
able  to  perform.  That  our  countryman,  I 
Stark,  was  the  first  to  announce  that  tn-| 
berclcs  could  not  be  injected,  in  which' 
assertion  he  had  been  subsequently  sub- 
ported  by  the  united  testimony  of  every 
pathologist,  foreign  and  domestic,  who 
iiad  treateti  on  the  subject.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  I  jwintetl  to  the  several 
title  prepuratiuns  ol'  tuberculatetl  lungs 
which  lay  on  the  tabic;  in  which  were 
displayed  compact,  rouudfil,  irhitr  tu- 
l>ercles,  into  wliieh  not  a  particle  of  in- 
jection had  penetrateil,  while  the  paren- 
ehyinatous  substance  of  the  lungs  sur- 
rounding them  was  rendered  perfectly  ^k 
vermilion  witfi  injection.  | 

To  the  third  obfertinu,  I  replietl,  tlial 
the  substance  of  tul.)C'rcle.  while  endue<l 
with  the  principle  oF  life,  did  not  admit 
of  being  absorbed  ;  hni  that  when  it  lost 
this  principle  and  became  tleconijiosed 
»\u\  Kofieued,  it  was  then  lidblc  to  ab- 
sorption. That  the  absorlients  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  taking  up  the  earthy 
particles,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  entered  into  tlie  composilioa 
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of  tubercle,  that  consequently  tbeso  par- 
ticles remninetl  behind,  and  Wending 
with  some  moist  animal  matter  assumed 
the  consistence  and  appearance  of  putty, 
or  chulk  aiiil  water,  contained  in  a  aliri- 
relled  cartilaginous  cyst,  which  is  the  last 
transumiaiiun  (resembling  that  of  hyda- 
tids) of  such  tubercles  as  do  not  open 
into  a  broncliiHl  tube.  The  cartikgirmiig 
cyst,  as  I  observed  in  my  paper,  being 
the  barrier  which  the  surrounding  tissues 
throw  up  to  insulate  and  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  increasing  entozoa.  I 

To  thcfuurlli  olijeclion.  I  replied,  that 
when  the  tuberculous  substance,  in  a  \ 
Rol'tened  anil  decomposed  stale,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  in  consec^uence  of  ulce- 
ration of  one  or  more  of  the  bronchia! 
tubes  in  its  neighbourhood,  of  course  it 
underpoes  the  same  fermentable  chjnges 
to  which  all  dead  animal  matter  is  subject 
when  exposed  to  air,  heat,  and  moisture ; 
and  consequently  that  the  breath  becomes, 
as  it  ufteu  does  iu  phthisis,  intolerably 
offensive. 

To  Ihe  fifth  objection,  I  replied,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  must  be  occasioned 
by  inflammation  of  these  organs,  when 
it  cftet  uot  take  place  from  tuberculous 
excavations  ;  because  hemorrhage  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  increase  and  growtli 
of  tubercles  to  so  great  an  extent  «s  (o 
compress  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and 
impede  the  circulation  through  them,  and 
from  this  cause  is  satisfactorily  explaiiic<l 
the  freijuent  occurrence;  of  hemoptysis  in 
cases  of  tubercular  phthisis,  wnere  no 
excavations  liave  been  found  on  a  post 
mortem  examination. 

Doctor  U'Beime  inquired  of  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney, whether  he  had  ever  found 
cellular  membiane  in  tuberculous  matter, 
becauae  it  was  generally  acknowlctlged, 
that,  whenever  blood-vessels  ramified, 
cellular  membrane  existed  to  connect 
them  wiiii  the  surrounding  tissues.  To 
this  question  lector  .Macartney  rephcti, 
that  he  had  found  cellular  membrane  in 
tuberculous  matter.  On  which  l>octor 
O'Beirne  oliserved,  that  Doctor  Macart- 
ney's experience  was  contrary  to  tliat  of 
Doctor  O'lJeime,  and  he  believed  of  all 

(other  pathologists. 
The  only  otlier  objection   that    was 
I      urged   against  the  parasitical  ikiture  of 
tubercles  was  by  Dr.  Houston  ;  who  said, 
that  as  I  alluded  to  the  post  rourtem  ap- 
pearances of  an  axis  deer,  which  he  hod 
l       communicated    to   the  Association   at   a 
former  meeting,  he  w&s  induced  to  state 
I      his  dissent  from  my  conclusion,  that  be- 


cause the  animal  had  hydatids  in  its  ab- 
domen and  tubercles  in  its  lungs,  I  had 
reason  to  infer  that  the  latter,  like  the 
former,  were  parasitic  beings  ;  that  he,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  the  tubercles,  in 
this  animal,  to  be  the  consequence  of 
inflammatiot).  To  this  observation  I 
merely  replied,  that  1  place<l  more  re- 
liance on  his  facts  tlian  on  his  opinions, 
and  that  I  would  leave  others  to  judge 
whether  Ins  or  mine  on  this  point,  as 
detailed  in  p.  44)  were  most  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Doctor  Symonds  then  objectol  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  views  of  Doctor 
(.'arsweU,  Clarke,  and  others  had  been 
strted,  respecting  the  identity  of  scrofula 
and  tuberculous  disea.se,  and  denied  that 
they  supported  this  identity. 

To  this  objection,  I  merely  replied  by 
referring  to  the  passages  from  their  re- 
spective works,  as  quoted  in  pp.  9  and 
10  of  this  paper,  wnich  prove  deridedly 
that  I  had  not  dealt  unfairly  witlt  thenii 
or  misrepresented  their  opinions. 
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Atcites,  or  Peritoniti*  in  a  new-bomj 
infant, — a  large  tumour  appearetl  a  day 
or  two  after  birth  at  the  scrotum,  and  1 
enlarged    the   alxliimin.al  cavity,  till  lir»] 
was   threateneil.     Twenty-seven   ounctitJ 
of  dark  glutinous  fluid  were  removed  by  f 
means  of  a  trochar  and  canula  with  re- 
lief.    In  a  few  days,  however,  the  fluid  | 
having  again  secreted,  death  ensued :  the  j 
peritonei  cavity  was  lined  with  lymph,  ' 
and  the  intestines  were  glued  togctiier  by 
daky  scrum. 

'1  he  different  modes  of  curing  hydrocele^ 
have  been  considered  in  connexion  wit' 
tlie  occurrence  of  suppuration  after  in- 
jecting the  tunic,  which  suppuration  did 
not  hinder  a  perfect  cure  of  the  disease^ 
though  ins\ja.Tvc«»  xsext  »\^\v.<»^  <3^  ">^*  ^«-- 
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turn  aflcr  a  similar  occHrrenw.  Tlie 
tfficiency  of  acupuncture  to  cure  hy- 
drocele was  supported  by  argumtntfi  and 
racoessful  cases. 

Nfjfpiriitortf  Orgarut.—K  man  having 
cut  hi*  throat,  so  as  to  detach  the  epiplottis 
from  the  base  of  the  tongue,  death  rapiilly 
followed,  in  cons-.-qiieiice  of  the  tun;^ 
becoming  filled  with  blood  from  the 
wouoded  Teasels  in  the  neck.  Fron)  this 
fa^  interesting  points  in  physiolopy  and 
|>atholagy  arose ;  as  it  proves^  with  other 
similar  facts  adverted  to  by  members, 
that  the  arytenoid  muscles,  though  perfect, 
could  not  prevent  the  influx  of  blood  into 
the  trachma ;  and  further  as  it  bears  on 
the  subject  of  asphyxia,  [larticularly  as 
to  the  mode  of  death  from  exposure  to 
carbonic  add  gas.  It  was  agreefl  that  in 
all  cases  of  cut-throat,  the  wound  should 
lie  left  to  granulate,  without  being  sewn 
up,  and  that  nourishment  should  be 
stea/lily  given,  as  patients  almost  uni- 
fonnly  die  from  suffocation  or  from  the 
indisposition  of  the  wound  to  heal ;  or  at 
leogtn  from  gangrenous  inflammation  oc- 
curring in  the  lungs  or  other  organs. 

A  (liscussion  followed  on  the  pro])riety 
of  truchevtomy  in  chronic  laryngitis,  for 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
inlnutely  the  different  forms  of  laryngeal 
disease,  and  of  fixing  the  precise  time 
when  the  operation  is  neeileil,  and  will 
not  prove  fruitless  from  ulceration  ot 
phthisis  having  already  proceeded  to  an 
incurable  extent.  In  this  class  of  cases, 
connected  as  they  usually  are  with 
t^ththisis  pulmonalis,  success  baa  Beldom 
followed  tracheotomy.  Hut  when  acute 
laryngitis  has  become  chronic,  urgent 
syiiipioins  may  demand  the  operation, 
which  has  proved  successful  when  under- 
taken before  ulceration  can  have  been 
established  in  the  larynx.  In  croup, 
where  the  tube  is  half  dosed  by  fibrin, 
tracheotomy  has  often  Bucceeded  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Society  ;  but 
the  succe«  of  the  operation  depends  on 
entirely  different  groumls  from  those 
resulting  from  ulcerative  inflammation  of 
the  Larynx. 

Abflnminnl Duent«». — In  the  report  of 
last  yejir  a  case  was  recorded  of  very  large 
liver  in  a  pn^iant  woman.  She  recovered ; 
but  in  Decern Iwr  18.38,  an  ajierture  formed 
near  the  navel,  from  which  two  gallons 
of  fluid,  with  a  large  hydatid,  which  had 
contained  it,  escaped.  Bloo<l  soon  gushed 
forth,  and  the  patient  in  consequence 
died.  The  hydatid  had  formed  in  the 
KubxtHiice  of  die  Jiver,  surrouude<l  by  a 
fiUrinouti  cyst;  llivhanorrhdff:  was  caused 


by  the  bursdng  of  a  Urge  ydn  of 

liver. 

Hernia. — The  early  or  delayed  appl 
cation  of  trusses,  &c.  in  the  treatment 
congenital    hernia    in    infants    ma 
cussed  ;    and    although     high    surgical 
authority  has  been  adduced  to  faTour  a 
contrary  mode,  yet  it  appearetl  a  general 
opinion   that  the  practice  of  immediate 
pressure  in  these  cases  has  an  advani 
over  that  of  allowing  a  long  period 
time  to  elapse  before  it  is  applied.     T 
cases    mentione<i    went    to    prove    thi 
hernia  have   been  radically  cured  loi 
before    the    expiration    of    the 
when  it  has  been  thought  by  emini 
surgeons  advisable  to  commence  the  a[ 
plication  of  trusses.     Pyramidal  plastei 
were  preferred  to  balls  of  ivory,  &c.  in 
the  tri>atment    of  umbilical    hernia    in 
children. 

Irreducible  Hfrnia. — A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  a  female  aged  63, 
having  commenced  twenty-eight  yea) 
before,  during  her  confinement  with 
twins.  Inefficient  bandages  and  tmsses 
were  cmpIoye<l,  and  the  umbilical  tumour 
liecame  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  Four- 
teen years  after  the  accident  occurred, 
constipation  of  the  bowels  produced  in- 
flammation in  the  sac  An  O|)eration  was 
performed  which  probably  lil>efattd  the 
bowel,  as  reUef  was  sj>ee<lily  given.  The 
hernia  war  then  and  has  since  been  irre- 
ducible, and  if  partly  returned  caused 
severe  dragging  pain,  till  the  bowels  were 
again  in  the  sac.  In  February  last  pain 
attacked  the  abdomen,  and  became  acute 
in  three  days  ;  the  bowels  were  inert. 
On  March  l.st  there  were  constant  bilious 
vomitings,  a  moist  tongue,  fre<juent 
feeble  pulse,  and  the  sac  was  rather  ten- 
der, larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  tense. 
She  died  March  3rd,  at  three  o'clock. 

Examinfttion. — The  peritoneum  was 
.sliL'htly  inflamed — the  blood-vessels  sup- 
plying the  muscular  and  mucous  coat's  of 
the  intwtincR  extremely  congested  ;  dark 
coloured  serum  was  in  the  jictitoiieum. 
'I'he  opening  into  the  sac  was  large,  it 
contained  the  ileum,  04ccum,  and  a  part 
of  the  ancending  colon,  which  exhibited 
decisive  marks  of  old  inflammation  in 
their  attachment,  by  long  and  very  firm 
menibnmous  band.';,  to  the  lining  of  the 
peritoneal  sac,  so  that  its  contents  could 
only  be  partially  relumed. 

Two  odier  cases  of  irretluciblc  hernia 
were  detailed,  where  operations  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  first  in  a  man  with 
scrotal  hernia  of  ten  years'  stamiing,  as 
litq^e  as  a  bullock's  bladrler,  and  which 
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Rati  been  itreiUicible  for  three  years.  An 
accident  caused  i^eat  pain  and  increase  of 
the  tumour.  Severe  symptoms  threatcnrd 
life, — the  operation  was  undertaken,  and 
the  sac  was  opened,  as  a  division  of  the 
stricture  had  been  otherwise  ineffectually 
attempted.  The  incarceratal  intestine 
was  vascular,  rough,  and  adherent  by 
old  bands  to  die  lower  part  of  the  sac,— 
these  bands  were  dividetl,  but  other  ad- 
hesions were  exposed  too  numeroun  to  be 
prudently  divided.  The  wound  was 
tnerefore  closed  ;  the  man  died  the  next 
<lay  from  acute  peritonitis  extending  from 
tlie  sac.  Ilecently  effused  lymph  was 
found  to  cover  the  intestines  and  perito- 
neum. The  sac  contained  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  part  of  the  je- 
junum adhering  to  it,  by  recent  ami  old 
adhesions. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  very  large 
scrotal  hernia  iti  a  man  agctl  forty  years. 
The  hernia  had  exiBted  twenty-four 
yeara,  and  he  had  never  worn  a  truss ; 
the  tumour  was  as  large  as  an  orange. 
The  operation  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
liberation  of  tlie  intestine  attempted  witli- 
out  opening  tlie  sac;  it  was  necessary, 
howcrver,  to  do  so,  and  the  stricture  was 
freely  divided,  but  the  intestine  still  re- 
mained incarcerated,  and  firmly  adherent 
by  several  hands  to  the  sides  of  tiie  sac. 

Ea^nmination. — Tlie  bowels  were  in- 
flamed, and  the  omentum  drugged  down 
to  tl>e  sac ;  the  communication  between 
which  and  the  abdomen  was  free.  The 
sac  contained  the  ileum,  ctecum,  and  five 
inches  of  tlie  colon,  all  united  by  recently 
eit'use<l  lymj)h.  The  omentum  was  at- 
tached by  very  firm  and  old  adhesions. 

General  inferences  from  these  and  other 
cases  of  irreducible  hernia  suggested 
some  interesting  points  for  investigation. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
causes  of  the  inflammation,  rendering 
reduction  impracticable,  as  it  is  pro- 
p^^ted  from  the  abdomen  to  the  hoc, 
and  the  conse<juently  appropriate  treat- 
ment ;  and  wliether  if  an  operation  be 
perfonne(i  at  all,  it  should  be  performed 
with  or  without  opening  the  hernial  sac ; 
and  if  extensive  chronic  and  irremove- 
able  adhesions  exist,  whetlier  it  may  not 
be  prudent  at  once  to  relieve  the  impetled 
pcristalic  action  of  the  intestine^  by 
making  an  incision  into  it. 

Spliaci'tuted  Femoral  Hernia  relieved 
by  dividing  the  stricture  only.  A  bdy 
JEt.  4.^,  had  a  femoral  hernia  as  large  as 
atn  orange :  tiymptoms  of  strangulation 
came  on,  but  she  could  not  be  prevailetl 
on  to  submit  to  an  operation,  in  order  to 


their  relief,  until  the  fifth  day.    At  thata 
time  the  pulse  was  flagging,  the  tumour-l 
nuinlKd,  and   the   tongue   furred.     Thef 
oniealuin,  as  well  as  three-fourths  of  the 
calibre  of  the  strangulated  jejunum,  waa 
found  gangrenous.     For  this  reason,  and 
as  feces  had  been  abundantly  discharged 
by  vomiting,  the  stricture  was  divided, 
and   the  Ixjwel,  contrary  to  the  practice  j 
usually  prescribed  under  such  circum- 
stances, left  uncut ;    in  the  expectation  ' 
that  when  the  fa;ces  should  be  propelled  ! 
downwaid,  the  sphacelated   part   would  ' 
give  way  to  them.     This  took  ])lace  thai 
next  day.     Suppuration  was  establishe<l, 
and  with  far  le-ss*  constitutional  irritation  i 
than  when  even  dead  bowel  is   ilivided  ' 
by  the  knife.     In  six  weeks  the  wound'J 
healed  tinally,  ami  the  fieces  took  tiieir 
natural  course. 

Four  other   instances  of   success,   iirJ 
similar  cases,   shewed  the  advantage  of] 
tike  plan  over  others  in  connexion  with 
whien  death  usually  follows.     Morcovei'  * 
it  was  argued,  that  by  thus  empioving 
tlie  knife  very  sparingly,  adhesions,  wliich 
shut  in  the  gangrenous  intestine  from  the' 
peritoneal  cavity,  were  not  disturbed,  but ' 
were  more  firm  and  numerous. 

ObMtetrk   Siiryer;/. — At  the  close  of 
the   Re{>ort   for  1836,  an  instince  was 
given  of  rrolitpaus  Uteri  being  much.-l 
f)encfited   by  removing  portions  of  the" 
vagina, sons  to  cause  its  contraction.    In 
fact,  the   female  was   thought   to  hare 
"  entirely  recovered."    Theoi)erator  has,] 
however,  informed  the  Society,  that  theCi 
dragging  down   of  the  bladder,  underi 
which  this  patient  had  long  laboured,  badn 
returned,  causing  also  a  proliiptua  tntgim 
ct  uteri.    The  neck  of   the  uterus  wa 
evidently  much  elongated  ;  so  that  the 
funduii  uteri  was  unsupported  by   the 
contracted    vagina.      Several    instance* 
were  presented  oi  elongated  rerv'ix  utrriA 
from  the  counter  pressure  of  abiiomina" 
tumours    forcing  upwards   the   fundus,  i| 
while  tlie  retracting  action  of  the  blndde 
weighed   down   tiie  uterus.     The  com- 
bination of  the  two  roniplaintji  would,  nottf 
improbably,  preclude  the  sticcess  of  an" 
operation  for  the  prolapsus  uteri  alone. 

Elongation  of  the  neck  of  tlie  uteru»'1 
has  been  reported  in  a  pregnant  female 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  os  uteri  pro* 
traded  beyond  the  vagina,  and  the  foctufltj 
was  Buppoaed  to  be  extra  uterine.     Pre- 
mature labour  took   place ;  the  womao 
died,  and  the  nature  of  the  ease 
made  clear  by  the  inspection  of  an  i 
dlnary  uterus,  with  a  very  loufe  oack. 
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menstruation,  became  pregnant.    ( )n  the 

accession  of  labor  pains,  nnog  uteri  could 
be  discovere<l.  Slie  had  never  suftl-red 
pain  but  had  bei-n  the  subject  of  Icu- 
cprrhoea  duiing  her  pregnancy.  In  the 
usual  situation  of  the  os  uteri,  a.  smnU 
indentation  was  felt ;  which,  after  thirty 
l>ours  ineffective  pains,  was  divided  by  a 
bistoury.  The  opening  tlius  made  gave 
exit  to  the  liquor  amnii,  and  wlien  tlie 
head  presented,  was  lacerated  by  its 
pressure,  till  it  was  capable  ofpernuttini; 
the  possaf^e  of  the  child.  Severe  colla^ise 
ensued,  but  she  recovered.  A  month 
afterwards,  careful  examination  intliratcrl 
a  short  vagina,  a  small  uterus  without 
any  distinct  cervix,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
vagina,  an  aperture  with  three  cicatrices, 
evidently  causeil  by  the  woun<i  made  to 
aid  her  lalx)ur.  About  the  same  tune 
catamenia  appeared, 

MinctUnneoux  mihjrcts. —  Vaedutilion. 
A  person  was  vaccinated  with  virus  ob- 
tained directly  from  a  cow.  None  of  the 
general  or  loeal  sy  m[)tt)ins  in  tlie  [irogress 
of  the  diseaiie,  differed  from  tlio^  in 
which  the  vaccine  virus  has  been  trans- 
mitted throuj^h  very  many  individuals. 

Veralini'. — The  influence  of  veratine 
ointment  in  delaying  pain  was  noticed,  as 
iKncficial  in  tic  douloureux  and  local 
rheuniatisni.  In  a  painful  affection  of 
the  spine,  the  vesication  produced  by  ap- 
plying the  ointment  was  so  advantageous, 
that  the  patient  from  being  unable  to 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  could  with  com- 
parative ease,  walk  a  mile  an  half. 

Bark. — The  influence  of  the  variouR 
preparationB  on  neuralgic  affections  may 
be  stated  as  depending  lej>3  on  the  specttie 
form  or  properties  of  tlie  dilFerent  pre- 
parations, than  on  the  discrimination 
displavetl  in  the  eniploymeiit  of  the  medi- 
cines, but  the  ordinary  forms  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  ethcacious  and  most 
certain. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
transactions  of  tiiis  Society  during  the 
past  session,  it  i*  satisfactory  to  remember 
that  the  meetings  have  been  once  mid 
again  occupied  upon  the  late  very  preva- 
lent and  fatal  epidemic.  But  the  (hcIs 
elicited  on  those  occasions  are  not  now 
recorded,  because  tlie  Council  liave  the 
further  gratification  of  issuing  the  fol- 
lowing queries  resjiecting  the  Intluenxa, 
to  which  Ihey  earnestly  entreat  exact  and 
well  ascertained  replies. 

It  is  believed  that  not  only  will  a  more 

accurate  record  of  that  disease  be  obtained 

from  the  documents    thus  transmitted 

from   the  members   and  correBponding 


members,  than  could  be  prtwliiced  by  un- 
n^sociated  inchvidnals ;  but  also  that  the 
Society    will  tlius   esseiitiiilly    serve   the 
profession,  by  analysing  the  causes  and 
results,  in  recovery  or  death,  (if  the  lat- 
ter  describing  also    the  age,)  as  well 
the  most  successful  methodii  of  treatment. 
The  misfortune  in  medical  as  in  other, 
sciences  is,  that  facts  have  rarely  beei 
sought  after  by  minds  unbiassed  by  pi 
conceived  theories,  and  as  seldom  havi 
they  been  fairly  recorded.     Thus  pniC' 
tilioners  are  influenced   more   by    ver^ 
general  and  often  imperfectly  establish 
principles  than  they  are  by  precise  obeer- 
vutions  well  reasoned  upon. 

The  Council  respectfully  offer  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  upon  tlie  disease  com- 
monly called  I  ntluenza:  M 

1 .  To  what  extent  has  the  disease  beeaS 
prevalent  within  your  circle  and  vicinity, 
dating  its  commencement,  height,   and 
tennination  ? 

2.  Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  m 
to  tlie  health  of  the  population,  oi  the 
healthfulness  of  animals,  immediatdy 
prior  to  the  visitation  in  question  ?  ^ 

3.  What  character  has  it  usually  as-  fl 
sumcd  ?  ■ 

i.  What  have  been  die  most  frequent 
departures  from  the  more  common  cha- 
racter ;  if  eruptive,  what  their  form  ? 

6.  What  have  been  the  termination 
and  sequel  of  the  disease  ? 

a.  VVbHt  treatment  was  found  moat 
successful?  And  if  you  had  opportunities 
of  witnessing  prejudicial  results  from  any 
modes  of  treatment,  hare  the  goodness  to 
detail  them. 

7.  In  the  event  of  your  havinf;  mel 
with  fatal  cases,  under  what  circum- 
stances (Ud  death  occur ;  and  if  there 
were  post  mortem  examinations,  what 
were  the  morbid  apjiearances? 

H.  If  there  arc  means  of  knowing,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  say  what  waa 
the  |iroportion  of  diMths  to  the  popu' 
ktion  P 


Dn.  BRIGH T'S 
CASE  OF  A   TUMOU] 

BlTVATBn  AT  THE 

BASIS    OF    THE    UKAIN,   &c- 

(From  Guy*  Hospital  RcjHtrtit.J 

It  has  occurre<l  to  me,  within  a  few 
years,  to  witness  the  synijitoms,  and,  to  a 
certaiit  extent,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
two  cases,  iu  each  of  which  a  tumour  '    * 
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oped  iUelf  within  the  cranium, 
nearly  at  the  same  point ;  and  in  whitli 
there  has  been  so  great  a  resoinblaiice  in 
the  symptoins,  as  to  confirm  the  feeling 
which  1  always  entertain,  and  wish  to 
enforce,  that  in  disease,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, there  is  a  fixed  relation,  which  it  is 
possible  we  may  discover,  between  cause 
itnd  effect ;  a  liehef  which  is  indeed  es- 
sential, in  order  to  render  our  investiga- 
tion on  the  suliject  of  diagnosis  satisfac- 
tory and  interesting.  Of  course  various 
circunisiances  always  exist  which  serve 
to  modify,  or  form  a  part  of  the  cause  on 
which  certain  effects  or  syntptoms  de- 
pend :  and  hence  arises  that  tlifficuliy 
whicli  has  induced  some  almost  to  doubt 
the  possii>iIitv  of  forming  any  other  tlian 
a  general  and  indefinite  diagnosis  in  many 
diseases,  particularly  those  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  implicated.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  this  acknowk'dge<{  diffi- 
culty, as  reganls  disease  connected  with 
organic  change,  is,  to  increase  the  num- 
l)er  of  authentic  eases,  in  which  symp- 
toms and  morbid  appearances  are  faith- 
fully detaile<l. 

In  each  of  the  following  cases,  a  tumour 
has  been  found  just  beneath  the  tento- 
rium, in  contact  with,  or  actually  attached 
to,  the  jwtrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
fjone,  and  pressitij;  aside  the  poua  Varolii. 
This  is  a  ]ian  which  seems  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury,  owing  to  the  di^icatc 
structures  in  tde  nei;,'hlK)iirhood,  and  to 
the  proximity  of  the  internal  organ  of 
the  cor :  tx^sides  which,  the  weight  of  tlie 
licad  is  concentratetl  near  this  part,  so 
that  fractures  of  the  Iwsis  not  unfre- 
quently  pans  directly  through  the  [wrtion 
of  the  bone  which  liound«  tltis  region  of 
tlie  brain  ;  and  when  a  less  degree  of 
violence  is  done  to  the  parts,  it  is  still 

Iirobable  that  the  groundwork  may  be 
aid  for  sue!)  organic  change.s  as  will  be 
exhifnied  in  the  two  case*  which  I  am 
about  to  detail. 

CASK  t. 

In  November,  iS31,  I  was  sent  for  to 
Woolwich,  to  SL'C  an  otficer.a  tall  athletic 
man,  age<l  4S,  who,  after  lieinp  many  yeara 
in  active  foreign  service,  had  returned 
home  in  1H17.  lie  i[iairii>d  in  18*25, and 
had  a  family.  In  1826  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  sciatica  of  the  riglit  hip, 
wfiich  fie  hatl  injured  some  years  before 
by  a  fall  from  bus  horse.  Tfiis  was  cured 
by  carbonate  of  iron  ;  and  he  afterwards 
enjoyed  an  excellent  state  of  health,  till 
the  autumn  of  IH%9,  when,  being  again 
engaged  in  foreign  service,  he  began  to 
ience  an  attack   of  periodic  pain 


over  the  left  eye,  exactly  in  the  super-^ 
orbitar  notch.     This  y)aiu  used  to  rctur 
about  dinner-time  daily  ;  and  was  alway«| 
put  a  stop  to  before  he  had  half  finished] 
his  meal.     At  this  time  he  met  with  i 
vtTy  severe  accident ;  and  was  taken  up"J 
stunned  and  sensclcsft.      He  was  bled  f  J 
and  after  some  hours  recovered  ;  but  tiisJ 
recollection  was,  for  a    day  or  two,  8o\ 
defective,  that  he  frequently  asked  what 
service  they  were  engaged  in,  and  what  j 
they  were  doing ;  anil  it  was  with  great! 
difficulty  these  points  could  he  explained-' 
to  him.     However  in  a  short  time  he 
was  ^^lerably  restored  ;  though  he  never 
regaiticd  the  slate  of  health  he  had  en- 
joyed   before  his   fall,   frequently  com- 
plaining of  pains  in  his   heati,   and  pf 
some  weakness  in  his  right  leg. 

•V bout  Christmas  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  bilious  vomiting ;  after  which,  the 
pains  in  Ids  head  and  over  his  right  eye 
were  worse,  and  more  frequent ;  and  he 
experienceti,  occasionally,  a  temporary 
loss  of  sight,  coming  over  him  like  a 
cloud,  anil  lasting  for  some  minutes ; 
then  pa.ssin;;  off,  and  not  being  followed 
by  any  remarkable  increase  of  the  head- 
ache. After  some  weeks  of  suffering, 
the  intennittent  pain  over  tlte  left  eye 
was  completely  removed  in  a  single  day, 
by  taking  tliret  doses  of  sulpluite  of  qui- 
nine in  rapid  succession  two  or  three 
liours  before  the  ex]>ecte<l  diurnal  attack  ; 
and  is  never  after^vards  returned.  In 
June,  lt<M,  he  had  another  attack  of 
bilious  vomiting,  of  great  severity;  which 
however  passed  off  so  quickly,  that  the 
following  day  he  was  able  to  resunic  all 
his  duties;  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
discovered  one  morning  that  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  was  completely  gone.  The 
sight  of  the  right  eye  also  Ix'canie  imper- 
fect; the  weakness  of  the  riglit  leg  in- 
creased ;  and  the  left  leg  also  began  to 
Iom;  power.  In  18,'U,  when  he  returned 
home,  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  entirely 
lost ;  an<l  with  the  other,  it  was  only  by 
great  effort,  and  by  changing  the  ticid  of 
vision  often,  that  he  could  di£tinguiuh 
the  feiitures  of  any  one  with  whom  he 
conversed.  The  hearing  of  the  riglit  car 
was  tolerably  perfect ;  but  he  had  for 
many  years  loet  the  hearing  of  tlie  left, 
from  the  shock  of  a  gun  firing.  He  like- 
wise complained  much  of  puin  darting 
tlirough  his  hea«l ;  wliich  was  rrlieveil 
by  cupping,  blistering,  and  t^irtaremetic 
omtment. 

At  my  first  visit,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1031,  I  found  him  sitting  in  his 
chair  b^  Ivia  fttc«y\e,Mrv'Ca.\v*  «^<*  «5»fin«^ 


PREONANC'Y  WITH  IMPERFO- 
RATE UTERUS. 

Eliza  P.,  aged  ?3  or  21.,  an  Irish  wo- 
man, reaiding  at  No.  105,  Little  Suffolk 
street,  Southvvark,  a  {mtient  of  tiiiy's 
Lying-in  Charity,  was  taken  in  labour, 
with  her  first  child,  on  llic  I  Uh  or  l>th 
of  November,  lS3ii.  Mr.  Roe,  the  g(;ii- 
tlemaii  to  whom  the  cose  had  been  en- 
trusted, was  called  to  her  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  was  informal  tiwt 
she  had  been  in  stmn);;  pain  since  the 
preceding  evening,  but  there  had  been  no 
show  as  yet.  .Mr.  Roe  observed  the  pains 
to  be  urgent  and  very  powerful  ;  but  al- 
ihoagh  he  remained  several  hours  with 
ber,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  09  uteri. 

Puzzled  by  this  novelty  (for  he  had 
attended  a  great  number  of  labours],  he 
requested  me  to  visit  her.  It  was  then 
two  o'clock  ;  the  patient  was  on  lier  bed. 
On  examination,  f  found  a  firm,  uniform, 
globular  mass  forcing  down  into  the  va- 
gina at  every  jiain  (which  was  of  great 
forcej  but  no  irregularity  upon  its  surface 
could  he  detected ;  and  a  very  curcful 
examination  of  the  entire  vagina  whose 
extremity  was  easily  reached,  at  all  points, 
failed  in  detecting  tlie  os  uteri.  As  her 
bowels  had  been  confined  for  two  days, 
Mr.  Roe  had  administered  a  dose  of  castor 
oil :  80  we  waited  a  few  hours,  to  see  wlia.t 
nature  would  do,  us  well  as  to  aObrd  die 
oil  lime  to  operate. 

In  the  evening  I  again  met  Mr.  Roc  to 
see  the  patient.  Labour  puins  lud  per- 
sisted, and  were  of  unusual  severity  :  the 
castor  oil  had  acted  once.  A  most  careful 
investigation  of  every  part  of  tlie  vagina 
failed  to  detect  any  os  uteri.  At  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  canal  at  each  pain,  there 
was  forced  down  this  tiglit,  tense,  globular 
botiy,  of  the  bulk  of  the  eliiUrs  head  ;  and 
conveying  the  impression  of  an  entire 
uterus  witiiout  orifice. 

Alwut  the  spot  where  the  os  uteri  should 
have  been,  was  a  minute  portion,  some- 
what tlunnerthan  the  surrounding  parts; 
but  the  whole  was  uniforndy  smooth,  and 
contjiined  no  break  whatever.  On  the 
rececUng  of  the  mass,  in  the  absence  of 
the  pain,  something  like  a  child's  head 
could  be  felt  witliiu. 

Inquiries  were  now  made,  and  the  fol- 
lowing facts  elicited. 

Mrs.   P.  was  married  on  the  4th  of 

February  preceding  1 S36.     Sin  ce  the  age 

of  fourteen,  she  had  ra^ustruated  every 


four  weeks,  sometimes  every  three  weeks. 
The  discharge  was  always  pale  and  scanty, 
and  continued  from  two  to  three  days.  She 
never  sufl'ered  pain  at  those  periotls.  She 
ha-s  not  men.struated  since  her  marriage. 

Uoth  beibre  and  subsetjuent  to  lier 
marriage,  she  has  had  robust  health  ;  and 
in  the  necessary  duties  of  her  vocation  has 
undergone  an  usual  degree  of  laborious 
exertion^  but  she  has  not  had  a  day's  ill 
health. 

For  two  or  three  days  before  labour 
came  on  she  noticed  a  rather  copious 
reddish  discharge,  thatcontinually  ilrained 
from  her,  but  there  was  no  pain.  On  tJie 
subsistence  of  this,  about  the  lath,  slight 
pains  in  the  back  were  felt,  which  went 
on  till  die  night  of  the  lHh,  whtm  ihey 
assumed  the  severe  and  urgent  character 
which  occasioned  her  to  sununon  her 
medical  attendant  at  the  time  already 
stated. 

Having  satisfied  myself,  at  this  second 
examination,  that  there  really  was  no 
orifice  into  the  uterus,  the  pains  continu- 
ing of  a  severe  character,  and  the  existence 
of  a  living  child  being  proved  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  fa-tal  heart,  which  were 
distinctly  audible,  about  twice  as  fast  as 
the  mother's  pulse,  I  sought  the  advice 
of  IV.  .Ashwell. 

The  doctor  lost  little  time  in  arriving: 
and  having,  by  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion positively  confirmed  tlie  statement  of 
the  condition  of  parta  already  made,  he 
determined  on  losing  no  more  time  in 
making  an  artificial  opening  across  the 
above  named  spot,  where  the  globular 
body  seemed  slightly  thinner  than  else- 
where. The  patient's  pulse  was  about  120 
to  130:  very  irritable  ;  the  pains  violent ; 
the  skin  irregularly  hot  and  cold;  the 
features  anxious  ;  the  mind  irritable;  ge- 
neral restlessness  ;  the  bowels  had  now 
been  twice  reUeved  by  castor  oil.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  placed  her  on  her  left 
side,  the  doctor  introduced  his  left  fore- 
finger as  a  director;  upon  which  he  pas- 
sed up  a  curveil,  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
with  his  right  hand  ;  and  having  punc- 
tured the  spot  already  fixed  upon,  he  in- 
cited forwards  towards  the  bladder  (which 
was  empty)  antl  backwards  towards  the 
rectum.  At  tliis  last  incision,  a  few 
drachms  of  dark  blood  flowed  out.  The 
liquor  amiiii  of  course  escaped ;  and  the 
head  fell  on  the  artificird  opening,  which 
proved  to  be  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or 
petliaps  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  Doctor  did  not  incise  laterally, 
lest  Vie  aiwu\OL,'«ou.t\i  aw^  oi  vW  bi^ittdve* 
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of  the  uterine  arteries.  At  one  o'clock 
A.M.  of  the  lath,  he  Iclt  the  patienl  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Roc  and  myself.  The 
pains  abated  for  a  biief  space  after  the 
operation,  the  performance  of  which  oc- 
casioncil  no  suS'ering;  so  that  she  seemed 
not  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing  beyond 
the  incouveoience  of  manual  interference. 
Paius,  however,  recurred ;  but  little  ad- 
vance of  dilatation  appeared  to  be  made 
for  some  time,  till  about  four  o'clock 
A.M.,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a 
severe  pain,  the  edpes  of  the  orifice  tore 
suddenly  to^vards  the  right  side,  ami  soon 
after  another  rent  took  place,  whilst  my 
finger  was  at  the  part  backwards,  towards 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  At 
tbis,  «he  became  suddenly  faint ;  the 
pulse  was  UO  or  lAO  feeble;  the  skin 
cold  and  clammy;  and  she  fellexliausted. 
iKtlier,  ammonia,  brandy,  and  opium 
were  administered,  and  she  rallied.  After 
resting  for  about  two  hours,  pains  re- 
curred gradually,  and  became  as  powerful 
ac  at  any  previous  time. 

The  extent  of  the  laceration  on  the 
right  side  could  l»c  reached  by  the  fingei  ; 
it  had  not  extended  to  the  reflection  of 
the  vagina ;  that  on  the  posterior  part 
was  beyond  reach.  Xo  gush  of  blood 
attended  thene  lacerations.  The  head 
became  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  was 
delivered  at  eleven  A.M. 

The  latter  pains  were  very  inefficient  ; 
and  much  stimulant  was  administered 
towards  the  dose.  With  the  child  tliere 
was  a  tnore  than  >isual  degree  of  hainior- 
rhage;  the  infant.amale,  was  asphyxiated, 
and  was  with  ililficulty  revived.  The 
placenta  was  taken  away  in  half  an  hour, 
and  the  uterus  contracted  well.  Nothing 
further  could  now  be  detected,  on  ex- 
aniinatioii,  but  several  ragged  shreds 
about  the  orifice  at  tlie  top  of  the  vagina. 

The  tongue  was  dry  and  brown  at  tip  ; 
the  head  acheil  ;  the  pulse  was  1 10, 
jerking,  doubtless  referrible  in  some  de- 
gree, u>  the  stimulants.  Towards  the 
cloBC  of  the  labour,  the  bowels  bad  af- 
forded three  copious  motions. 

Liq.  Opii  sedativi.  M.  xl.  statim.  And, 
to  meet  the  expectcti  reaction,  Ilaust. 
KflVrves.  cum  V.  Ant.  Tart  et  Tinct. 
Hyoscyami  Sa  3ss  Wis  hods. 

JWley -water. — Quiet, 

Five  P.M. — Has  been  visited  by  Dr. 
Ashwell.  Pulse  10* ;  no  tenderness  ; 
tongue  moister;  bowels  once  more  opened; 
has  voided  urine  twice.  Since  the  de- 
livery there  has  been  a  copious  draining, 
witli  some  clots,  which  has  trickled  along 
the   floor,  having   ]>eDctrated   tlie    bed. 


This  is  principally  urine ;  but  there  is 
evidently  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood.  She  has  slept  perliaps  half  an 
hour. — I'er^t. 

Eleven  P.M. — Has  slept  an  hour,  and 
is  refresheil.  Free  from  pain  ;  no  sick- 
ness; pulse  104.  Has  drank  largely  of 
barley-water. 

Liq.  Opii  -^ss.  et  pergat. 

17th  Nov.' 10  A..M.— Has  slept  about 
six  hoars.  Pulse  is  only  6t  soft;  bowels 
open  twice ;  urine  free  ;  tongue  white, 
but  moist ;  moderate  perspiration ;  no 
tenderness.  There  has  been  slight 
draining,  tinged  with  blood. 

Six  P.M.  I  was  tiastily  summoned. 
Slie  had  had  three  motions  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  antl  with  tlie  last  there  was 
much  bearing  down,  followed  by  severe 
attscks  of  pain  in  the  hack  and  in  front, 
with  the  expulsion  of  more  clots.  The 
pulse  was  loa,  jerking :  countenance 
rather  frighted  than  anxious  ;  there  had 
been  no  rigour,  but  there  was  some  pain 
on  pressure  over  tlie  womb. 

Pulv.  Opii  gr.  j.  statim. 

She  was  bupplied  w'ith  a  bed-pan,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  maintain'the  recum- 
bent jwsture,  under  all  circumstancis. 

Eleven  P.M.— Has  slept  at  least  three 
hours  The  pain  has  abated  ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  on  pressure ;  bowels  quiet ; 
pulse  'J6  softer. 

Liq.  Opii  7,s«.  statim,  et  pergat. 

18th  Nlarch. — Has  slept  nearly  all 
night,  and  is  quite  fri-c  from  pain  or  ten- 
derness ;  bowels  open  twice,  but  the  pan 
prevents  any  discomfort ;  pulse  9j  ; 
tongue  white,  moist. 

Rep.  Haust.  Efferves.  sine  V.  Ant. 
Tart  et  Tine.  Hyosc. 

re*7«Tc  Has  Ixwn  comfortable  all 
day.  Pulse  about  90,  soft;  tongue 
cleaner  ;  no  jKiin  ;  open  once ;  urine  free. 

Pergat ;  et  opii  gr.  1 .  h.  s. 

19th. — Slept  well:  pulse  about  100 
weak;  bowels  open  twice;  noi)ain  ;  dis- 
charge during  the  night  was  more  pro- 
fuse,With  some  cloU  of  bloo<i,  but  the 
napkins  have  been  put  away ;  asks  for 
food ;  there  is  no  milk,  but  the  breasts 
are  filling. 

Ilaust.  EfTervcs.  cum.Tinct.  Opii.  m.  v. 
4tis.  horis. 

Liq.  Opii.  sed  5s8.h.  8. 

Barlev  watet  and  gruel. 

Kov.  20. — This  morning  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk  in  both  breasts;  ■ 
the  child  sucks  well  from  the  right,  but 
the  lett  is  enormously  distended,  and  has 
no  nipple  ;  there  is  au  ttvwvwit  wt^-*^, 
with  K  slvgVvl  centMS  Ckc^T«8a.w,  «v^  ^"^ 


milk  lias  pnescd  from  it :  as  yet  there  is 
no  liarilncsK,  but  she  Buffers  a  goad  deiiJ 
from  distension  and  pain ;  putse  lOO, 
jerVing;  lonpie  moist,  sliphtly  white; 
bowels  once  open;  nohardnesson  pressure 
over  the  uterus  ;  there  is  a  rojiioua  otft'n- 
uive  dischnrKC,  but  1  have  not  been  able 
to  see  a  napkin. 

Oiiiit  Medieamenta— low  diet — breast- 
pump. 

22nd  Nov. — Mr.  Roe  used  llic  pump 
yesterday,  and,  after  much  jH-rseveranee, 
succeeded  in  drawinjj  forward  a  portion 
of  the  areelaj  ami  procuring  a  larpe  sup- 
ply of  milk ;  since  then,  the  breast  is 
comfortable  and  smaller,  and  the  milk 
oozes  from  it  spoil laneousi y  ;  pulse  91V; 
tongue  clean  ;  bowels  ojicn  ;  sleeps  well ; 
no  pain  ;  in  hungry;  (liHchargc  atiundaiit; 
greenish,  iiiuco-jnirulcEt,  and  oltensive, 
Iniitrovc  the  diet;  et  jierjj.it. 
2Un. — Child  cannot  seize  the  right 
breast,but  it  is  small,  free  from  pain,  and 
the  milk  .spontaneously  issues  from  it ; 
discharge  less  in  otlicr  respects ;  doing 
well. 

25tii. —  Is  doing  well,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced convalescent;  enjoined  to  keep 
her  bed  yei  for  some  days. 

4-th  Dec— On  calling  to-tiay,  I  find 
her  weak,  but  well.  Pince  the  last  report 
she  has  hail  Mnie  severe  pain  and  tender- 
ness about  tlic  pubes;  for  which  Mr. 
line,  who  has  been  most  ossiduatis  in  his 
attentions,  applied  a  few  leeches,  and  the 
pain  quickly  sulisided.  There  is  still  a 
profuse,  i^eenish  discharge  from  the 
va^piia.     Is  v;eak. 

Ordered  a  lillle  Quinine. 
14th. — Went  this  morning  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Gaselee  to  institute  an  ex- 
amination into  the  present  state  of  pans. 
It  was  with  clifTiculty  that  even  a  manual 
examination  was  permitted. 

A  day  or  two  after  tSie  last  reported 
visit,  the  discharge  assumed  a  reddish 
character,  and  so  continued  between  thiee 
ami  four  days  ;  it  comniciiccfl,  continued, 
and  ceased  like  the  catamenial  fluid,  and 
was  not  attended  by  any  increase  of 
symptoms,  ^'he  is  now  nearly  free  from 
di<;charge,  and  (hough  weak,  is  at  die  tub 
washin<;. 

The  foUowinp  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation : — The  vagina  is  short ;  its 
extremity  and  everv  part  of  it  can  be  readily 
reached  by  the  snortest  fore  finger ;  it 
presents  no  other  peculiarity.  There  is 
no  cervix  uteri.  The  uterus  seems  re- 
duced nearly  to  a  normal  unimpregnated 
site.  At  the  extremity  of  the  vagina, 
there  is  a  /yuckerwl  irregular  orifice,  into 


which  the  tip  of  the  finger  can  enter.     Ik 
is  soft,  with  smooth  and  thick  edges,  no 
perfectly  circular,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain indentions,  as  if  from  drawing  to- 
gether of  several  small  rents.     It  might 
be  compared  to  the  base  of  an  apple,  h 
whilst  this  ]>art  of  a  normal  uterus  wonldr^f 
better  resemble  the  Hp<'x  of  a  pear,    Raili-^* 
ating  from  the  central  aperture  can  be 
distinctly  felt  three  ridges,  like  lines  of  ^ 
adhesion,  one  passing  forwards,  towardi^H 
the  right  ilio-pubie  junction,  traoeable^l 
nearly  to  the  reflection  of  the  vagina,  one 
opposite  to  this  bnL-kwM.rds  towanls  the 
left  sacro-iliac  syncliondroiiis,  whose  cx>^^| 
tremity   is  lost  in  the   reflection  of  th»^| 
vagina,  and  the   third,  of  short  extent, 
about  one-thiril  of  an  inch  lonR,  pa.ssing 
backwards  and  to  the  right     These  were 
distinctly  asciirUuncd  by  both  Mr.  tiaselec 
anil  niyseEf,  (o  centre  in,  or  rather  mliala 
from  the  aperture  above  named. 


%lt  ILonlion  iWcliitai 


Saturday,  April  S2nrf,  1837. 


THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  appointment  of  a  REeisTRAH  to 
the  Metropolitan  University  has  become 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  [irogress  of  the 
new  Institution,  and  it  is  with  pain  we 
have  now  to  state  that  mtriijulng  is  busy 
at  work  by  different  parties,  each  of 
which  is  endeavouring  to  serve  a  selfish 
purpose,  by  getting  the  important  office 
filled  up  by  a  friend,  in  place  of  selecting 
some  well  qualified  individual  who  might 
have  come  forward,  had  it  been  thrown 
open  to  competition.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  ho[)e,  that  as  the  appoint- 
ment will  not  iinmetliatcly  take  place, 
sonic  jierson  wilt  come  forward  with  pre- 
tenriona  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
any  of  the  present  candidates,  and  llms 
leave  no  excuse  for  controversy  and 
jiMing  amongst  the  senate.  Mr.  M'ar- 
buxtoii  has  not  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  Uii 


ikely  Uia^ 
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he  will,  relinquish  hit  favourite  protege. 
Certain  representatives  of  the  comiption- 
ists,  who  became  necessarily  electedainong 
the  senate,  are  using  all  their  praise- 
worthy endeavours,  to  provide  for  Mr. 
Danicll,  the  Chemical  Professor  of  King's 
College  ;  whilst  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester 
has  met  with  an  able  advocate  and  place 
hunter  in  Dr.  James  Clark.  The  gene- 
ral impression  at  present  is,  that  neither 
of  these  jobbings  will  succeed.  The  /ante 
which  tlie  Inspector  of  Anatomy  has 
acquired  in  executing  tlie  functions  of 
his  office,  and  die  transactions  that  have 
lately  taken  place  at  the  Home  Office, 
are  melt  as,  in  all  probability,  to  induce 
the  government  not  to  part  witli  so  valu- 
able a  servant  as  Dr.  James  Somerville ; 
and  however  well  qualified  Mr.  Daniell 
may  be  to  lecture  to  the  empty  lK.-nche8 
of  the  high  Churchmen's  College,  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  such  talents 
would  render  him  a  competent  Registrar 
of  the  University.  The  claims  and  pre- 
tensions of  Dr.  Forbes  are  of  an  order 
which  no  one  can  so  well  appreciate  as 
his  friend  Dr.  James  (.'lark,  and  though 
the  mutual  feelings  of  regard  and  (ricnd- 
■hip  which  these  two  individuals  entertain 
towards  each  other,  so  fully  exetnjilitied 
in  their  works,  (we  allude  to  dedications 
an<l  compliments,)  maybe  lii;.^ldy  praise- 
worthy, it  is  not  a  time  for  Dr.  Clark  to 
evince  it,  at  the  cxi^nse  of  an  important 
national  institution.  Without  any  un- 
kindly feeling  towards  Dr.  Forbes,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  hojie,  that 
tlie  Senate  shoidd  not  make  choice  of  a 
medical  practitioner,  more  particularly  of 
one,  whose  humble  position  in  early  life, 
muit  have  deprived  him  of  those  a<lvan- 
tagcs  of  early  education  and  jwlished 
habits,  which  will  be  so  very  desirable  for 
the  Registrar  to  possess ;  but  also,  be- 
cause the  haluts  and  avocations  of  all 
medical  practitioners  arc  very  difl'erent 


from  thoee  whicli  the  duties  of  the  office 
will  necessarily  require,  An  individual 
ought  certainly  to  be  chosen,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  education,  mannner«  and 
habits  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  has 
a  talent  for  what  is  usually  called  the 
business  of  life. 


CIJAIR  OF  CHEMISTRY  OF 
GOU'ER  STREET. 

The  election  of  a  Lecturer  to  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  in  this  School  will  not  taie 
place  until  next  month.  We  do  not 
despair  of  our  friend  Apjohn's  iaiccc8S.J 
IV'e  have  already  informed  tlie  public  of 
hia  high  pretensiouE. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  late  trial,  in  reference  to  the 
iinporiance  of  meflical  evidence,  affords 
a  favourable  opjiortunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  tliis  most  important  duty  of  the 
medical  profession.  In  doing  this  we 
cannot  omit  pointing  out  the  slate  of  me- 
dical evidence  in  other  countries,  more 
especially  in  France,  and  comparing  the 
uncertain  and  very  imiwrfecl  state  of  the 
tiuidc,  by  which  medical  testimony  is  ob- 
tained in  England,  with  the  highly  ad- 
vanced condition  of  this  branch  of  the 
criminal  law  in  other  countries.  The 
imjiortancc  indeed  of  tlie  competence  of 
medical  witnesses  lias  been  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  Oreenacre;  for 
had  tliere  bct^n  any  imperfection  in  that 
evi<lfnce — any  incongruity  or  discre- 
pitancy  of  medical  opinion,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  incontrovertable  proofs  of  tlie 
mode  by  which  the  deceased  had  met  her 
ileath  could  not  have  been  brought  before 
the  jury.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate the  motle — the  accidental  tow\^«x 
by  vifeicVi  C[\«.v  tv\(\rwaii  ■««»  da\jiass^^ 


without  being  struck  with  the  serious 
imperfection  of  our  criminnl  court  as  re- 
gards medical  evidence.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  case  of  Green- 
acre,  the  medical  evidence  rested  on  the 
examination  of  indivi<IualSj  who  are  the 
surgeons  of  the  parinh  workhouses,  and 
where  the  parts  of  the  mutilated  body 
happencil  to  be  found ;  and  whilst  tliat 
evidence  reflect*  the  highest  credit  on 
the  medical  witnesses,  and  met  with  the 
unqualitied  approbation  of  both  counsel, 
yet  it  must  be  admittetl  to  be  a  serious 
defect  ill  tlie  liuv  of  tliis  country,  that  the 
proof  of  guilt  or  of  Lunocence  of  an  ac- 
cuseil  person,  bhould  depend  on  all  aiitl 
sundry,  or  on  any  medical  practitioner 
who  tnay  be  at  hand,  on  the  cominisaion 
of  an  heinous  crime.  The  evils  which 
may  arise,  and — which  we  shu<lder  to 
confess — may  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
competency of  medical  witnesses,  tias,  wc 
trust,  only  to  be  fairly  represented  to  tlic 
government  of  this  country,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  such  representation  would 
lead  to  cotitpctcnt  individuals  being 
chosen,  from  their  superior  Bcquiremcuta 
in  ditf'ereiit  branches  of  mi-dicul  science, 
so  that  the  legislature  could,  oa  all  occa- 
liiona,  command  their  services  in  all  cases 
of  deatli  where  there  was  tile  slightest 
suspicion  of  crunc.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  tliere  is  no  public 
duty  to  fultll  whicJt  the  highest  know- 
ledge in  all  the  hraiiclics  of  meiUcuie  are 
more  essunlialiy  reiiiiisite,  or  coulil  he 
more  useful  to  humanity,  tlian  for  a 
country  to  le  ])osscsscd  of  individuals, 
who  can  on  all  occasions  be  called  for- 
ward where  medical  evidence  is  required. 


THE  DE.VfH  OF  DR.  CUMMIN. 

Wc  regret  that  it  is  our  painful  duty 
io  communicate  to  our  readers  the  dcatli 
o/lfr.  WiUuw  Cummin,  the  joint  editor 


I 


of  the  Medical  Gazette,  who  expired, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  10th  inst., 
from  a  disease  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Cummin 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  educated 
chiefly  in  Dublin,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  tliat  Metro- 
pohs.  VV'hen  Dr.  Roderic  M'Leod  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Physicians  to  St. 
tJeorge's  Hospital,  it  was  thought  un- 
wise that  he  shoulrl  continue  as  the  sole 
and  responsible  editor  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  and  overtures  then  ma<1e  to 
Dr,  Cummin,  who  was  then  settled  in 
Dublin,  to  accept  the,  no  very  lucrative, 
and  we  believe,  to  his  feelings,  no  very 
eligible  appointment.  M'lien  vac  consider 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  the 
contraversies  he  had  to  contend  with,  the  ^M 
statements  he  was  compelled  to  make 
against  die  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  tlic 
foul  aspersions  and  the  slanders  he  was 
stiraulatctl  to  publish  in  the  Gazette 
against  private  individuals,  these  humble 
duuen,  duties  repulsive  to  an  honourable 
mind,  Uke  Dr.  t^ummiii's,  along  with  the 
necessity  of  admitting  into  his  Journal,  all 
the  contemptible  puffings  of  its  sub- 
scribers, made  the  paltry  salary  of  one 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  few  perquisites, 
dearly  earned.  As  a  Journalist,  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  was  by  no  means  an  able, 
and  far  from  an  elegant  writer,  though 
the  ilifficulties  he  ha<I  to  contend  with,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  Utcrary  hire- 
lings, may  be  deemed  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  tlie  want  of  vigour,  and 
colouring  of  truth,  so  palpable  in  Ilia  ^M 
''  leading  articles."  As  a  [ihyKician,  his 
acijuirements  were  by  no  means  of  so 
mean  b  description.  The  Lectures  on 
Jurisprudence,  which  he  has  piiblialied 
in  llie  CJazette,  must  be  atlmitted  by 
every  one  as  a  proof  that  he  [xissessed 
great  industry  and  considerable  in: 
Icctual  acquirements. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGE 

IN 

(  RIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Convict  Grecnacre. — Importance  of 
Medical  Evidence  in  Crimiiial  and 
Civil  Procce<lings. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  John 
Uwiaell,  hix  Mnjenty'ii  Principal  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
jMTtnwnt. 

My  Ivord, — Your  avowed  determina- 
tion to  modify  and  improve  the  criminal 
Jurispru<1cncc  of  this  couutry  emboldens 
me  to  atldress  you  on  that  most  impor- 
tant subject  in  wliich  you  are  engmgedl, 
and  leads  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take  in  presuming  to  offer 
yoii  .1  few  Buggcstions  on  a  matter  so 
deeply  interesting  to  society  at  large. 
Having  for  some  years  past,  devoted 
threat  attention  and  reflection  to  all  cri- 
minal as  well  an  civil  cases  which  require 
the  evidence  of  medical  pnictitoners,  and 
published  my  opinions  regarding  them,  1 
trust  I  may  venture  to  direct  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  to  many  ]>oiuts  in  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence,  which,  in  my  humble 
opitiion  demand  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  legislature,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  80  opportune  a  period  as  die 
present.  The  public  opinion  is  now  in 
favour  of  a  more  humane  system  of 
criminal  jiirispruilence,  and  for  rendering 
it  much  ler.s  Minguinary  tiian  the  be- 
nighted prejudices  and  ignorance  of  past 
ages  had  deeme<l  necessary. 

X  recent  event  has  almost  wholly  en- 
groned  public  attention,  and  particularly 
directed  it  to  the  state  of  our  criminal 
law,  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Greenacre, 
which  is  now  the  universal  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  which  must  have  attracted 
your  Lordship'^  attention,  as  his  Miyesty's 
Chief  Magistnite  in  Criminal  Cases. 

The  trial  of  Greenacre  has  created  a 
(treat  muation  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession aa  well  as  the  public,  anil  must 
convince  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  nieilicine,  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  studying  mexlicaJ  jurispru- 
dence, or  the  application  of  the  medical 
sciences  to  the  elucidation  of  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  no  longer 
than  seven  years  since,  the  late  Dr. 
Gordon  Smith  an<l  myself  were  the  only 
lecturers  on  the  science  in  tlus  metroiiolis, 
and  that  we  tnetuorialized  the  Apolhe- 


carica'  Society  to  enforce  its  Etudv,  on 
account  of  its  great  importance.  1  o  the 
credit  of  the  Society,  I  have  to  state,  that 
the  memorial  was  immeiliatelv  attended 
to,  and  medical  jurisprudence  introduced 
in  the  Curriculum  of  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners of  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  It 
is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  has  not  followed  such 
a  good  example,  though  had  it  not  been 
for  the  surgical  evidence  of  Mr.  Birt- 
wbistle  and  Mr.  Girdwood  at  the  trial  of 
Greetiacre,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  convicted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons  will  now  see  the 
imporuncc  of  the  science  which  has  given 
rise  to  tliese  remarks,  and  henceforth  en- 
force its  study,  and  act  in  accordance 
with  the  views  not  only  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  but  of  the  whole  Pro- 
fession. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jorirnnl,  I  gave  e  brief  account 
of  the  stab?  of  medical  jurisprudence  on 
tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  wliich  is  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  this  country,  and  men- 
tioned, that  those  only  who  had  devoteil 
themselves  to  its  cultivation,  were  a<Imit- 
tc<l  as  witnesses  in  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  wisdom  of  this  law  has 
been  universally  admitted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  as  well  as  by  the  best 
informeil  portion  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  all  countries.  In  reference  to  the 
late  trial,  it  may  be  stated,  that  some 
eminent  barristers,  not  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  or  defence,  have  expressed 
their  opinion,  in  conversation,  both  before 
and  since  ttie  trial,  diat  the  head,  bodv, 
and  limbs  of  the  murdeicd  woman  should 
have  been  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  a  jury  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  of  some 
individuals  well  acquainted  with  methcal 
jurisprudence.  They  further  urged,  that 
it  did  not  follow,  that  because  the  medi- 
cal witnesses  in  this  case  happene<I  to  be 
able  and  scientific  men,  that  the  bulk  of 
orditiary  witnesses  are  all  competent  to 
elucidate  such  difficult  cases,  and  that 
therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
number  of  qualified  individuals,  to  at- 
tend coroners'  inquests,  and  Ifie  criminal 
courts,  both  for  tnc  prosecution  and  tlie 
defence  of  prisoners.  I  have  long  enter- 
tained this  opinion,  and  have  elsewhere 
defended  it,     for  without  intending  die 

•  Manual  of  Mcdieul  Jurispiudence  and 
State  Medicine,     'ind  Edition,  ls.36.     By 
.Micbwl   Ryan,  M.  l>.,  tit.    ^V<!X«wa^>i. 
I  Co.,  ai\A  aiV  ttoyVseWei*. 
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slightest  offence  to  anjr  portion  of  my 
brethren,  I  fearlessly  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion, tliat  few  of  the  ordinary  medical 
witnesses,  inoRt  of  whom  have  not  studied 
medical  jiuiaprudence,  are  competent  to 
give  correct  evidence  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  causes  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
force  aiid  tnith  of  this  position  are  tlaily 
attested  by  the  reports  of  the  evidence  of 
meilical  witnesses  published  in  the  public 
papers,  and  numerous  examples  in  proof 
of  it  might  be  quoted.  Tltis  evil  has 
been  loii^  felt,  and  was  in  a  slight  deforce 
corrected  many  years  since,  by  the  admi- 
rable Essay  of  L)r.  \V'iniam  Hunter,  on 
"  Child-mtirder,"  which  is  highly  ap- 
proved by  our  learned  judpes.  But  have 
we  not  known  in  our  own  day,  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  medical  witnesses  in  criminal 
courts,  which  led  to  the  conviction  of 
innocent  persons?  Thus  a  woman  was 
convicte<l  of  murder,  and  executeil  for 
tiie  crime,  for  biiving  mixed  arsenic  with 
a  dumphnf;,  the  only  proof  of  which  was, 
llial  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  witness, 
there  was  arsenic  preseivt,  because  the 
blade  of  a  knife  was  somewhat  btackenetl 
on  being  passed  into  the  dumpling.  This 
was  no  proof  whatever  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  dumpling.  Again,  prison- 
ers have  been  ojnvictcd  of  ra]>c  on  chil- 
dren by  medical  testimony,  and  of  having 
communicate<l  gonorrhtru,  though  the 
aceuseii  had  been  free  from  that  disease 
ibr  months  previous  to  the  period  of  the 
alleged  offence,  and  the  girl  had  laboured 
under  a  genital  discharge  for  live  or  seven 
years  before  tlie  date  of  the  supposed 
crime.  Again,  we  have  it  recorded  as 
recent  medical  testimony,  that  it  is  ira- 
poasible  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  girl  of  ten 
Tears  of  age,  though  it  is  notorious  that 
hundreds  of  children  at  this  tender  age 
are  prostitutes  in  Uiis  metropolis,  and  the 
life  of  a  felon  properly  convicted  is  spared 
in  conaerjuence  of  such  evidence. 

It  must  be  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  as  enough  has  lieen 
now  ur^ed  to  demonstrale  the  necessity 
of  having  proper  and  correct  medical 
evidence,  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
courts  of  justice.  This  is  only  to  be  par- 
tially secured  by  the  medical  corporations 
enforcing  die  study  of  medico-legal  ques- 
tions, or  by  the  legislature  appointing 
certain  qunhiied  individuals,  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  to  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tioD  and  defence  of  criminals.  Were  a 
law  in  force  to  this  effect,  prisoners 
would  also  appoint  medical  advocates, 
bcieucc  and  iruth  would  elficicntly  ca- 
vjJixaU.',  Jjjil  tven-haiidetl  justice  would 


be  administered  for  tlic  protection  of  the 
public,  and  the  nunishment  of  offenders. 

In  a  case  of  tnis  kind,  a  delicate  scro- 
fulous girl,  aged  eleven  years,  who  ha<l 
a  yellowish  djEchargc  from  the  external 
genital  organs,  proseeutetl  a  young  man, 
aged  eighteen  years,  for  rajie.  Two  per- 
sons, who  filled  themselves  surgeons, 
swore  that  the  capital  crime  ha«l  been 
comroitle<],  and  disease  communicated. 
Dr.  (iordon  Smith,  Mr.  W'httraore,  and 
myself,  were  of  a  ditfereiit  opinion  ;  but 
the  man  was  sentenced  to  nix  months 
imprisonment.  It  was  clear  that  he  could 
not  have  communicatal  an  infectious 
disease  under  which  he  did  not  labour ; 
and  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  such, 
had  existed  since  the  girl  was  five  years 
old.  Dr.  (i,  Smith  and  rnysolf  for\varded 
affidavits  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie 
Home  Department  (Sir  llotert  Peel), 
but  die  sentence  was  not  disturbed.  The 
prisoner,  after  the  decision  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  declared  most  solemnly  he  had 
never  assaulted  the  prosecutrix  ;  and  he 
was  deprived  of  his  linerty  for  six  months, 
on  cnedical  evidence,  for  a  crime  he  did 
not  commit,  and  for  a  disease  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  communicate,  and 
which  did  not  really  exist  in  the  accused. 
This  case  was  tried  at  the  €Icrkenwcll 
Sessions,  Nov.  I H29,  noticed  at  length  in 
a  letter  of  mine  pultlished  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  that  period.  The  scien- 
tific grounds  on  which  the  c\'idBnce  for 
the  defence  reste<l,  is  fully  dcsaibeci  in 
my  work  already  mentioned.  Similar 
cases  are  also  describeil  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery,  in 
Smith's,  Beck's,  Pari&'s,  and  other  work* 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  and  1  have 
likewise  recorde<i  many  other  examples. 

With  respect  to  the  medica!  evidence 
against  the  convict  tJreenacre,  I  may 
observe  that  I  was  consuitei)  by  some  of 
tlie  medical  witnesses  before  the  trial  of 
the  accuMxI.  Oti  a  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  account  of  the  morhiil 
appearances,  I  conclude<l,  in  the  presence 
of  four  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  in- 
juries on  the  eye  and  back  of  the  head 
were  inflicted  tluring  life,  that  the  throat 
was  cut  while  the  body  was  still  warm, 
and  moat  probably  immediately  after  the 
infliction  of  the  blow  or  blows  on  the  eye 
and  back  of  the  head,  before  life  wiw  ejt- 
tinct;  and  that  the  appearances  aliout 
the  injured  parts  coidd  only  hare  been 
produceil,  in  this  case,  before  death,  u 
thev  were,  what  arc  scientifically  termed, 
ecchymoscs,  or  in  common  language, 
bruises,  and  uut  cadavcroua  lividitie»,  or 
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spots  which  generally  appear  sooner  or 
later  after  death,  and  winetunes  before 
life  is  extinct.  It  was  also  concluckd 
that  it  was  impossible  to  state  with  what 
Bubstanre  or  instrument  the  blows  on  the 
eye  and  licad  had  been  inflicted ;  nor  was 
it  necessary,  in  a  mctlico-lcgal  point  of 
view,  that  the  me<lical  wilnewies  should 
pj  farther  than  to  decitle,  whether  the 
injuries  were  inflicted  he/ore  or  after 
death,  and  if  during;  life,  whether  they 
were  suiBcicnt  to  cause  death.  With  a 
view  to  elucidate  tliis  qut-stion,  I  drew  up, 
from  my  lectures  on  the  subject,  a  de- 
scription of  ecchyinosea  and  cadaverous 
liviility,  and  transmitted  it  to  one  of  the 
medical  witnesse^i,  who  was  sunimoned 
but  not  cxainine<l  at  the  trial,  as  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Cxirdwood  was  satisfactory 
and  conclusive.  Of  that  evidence,  as  a 
whole,  1  have  f^iven  the  most  favourable 
and  well-mcritetl  commendation  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Mriikal  nnrl  Surifi- 
fftl  Journal  (lath  inst.),  but  tliere  was 
one  part  of  it  wliich  referred  to  the  sub- 
stance or  instrument  with  which  the 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  eye,  which,  as 
set  forth  in  the  public  pa[>er8,  was,  in  my 
opinion  untenable,  and  which  Mr.  Gird- 
wtxid  has  since  contradicte<l,  in  a  weekly 
pK|)er  of  great  ciratjadon,  as  ap|N^is  by 
the  following  letter : — 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Chrouklr.. 

Sir — In  the  account  given  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  trial  of  Greenacre,  there 
arc,  in  the  medical  evidence,  many  in- 
accuracies and  much  obscurity,  Kven  in 
the  reports  given  in  the  Time*  and 
Morning  Chrnniele,  in  which  latter 
newBjwper  es]>eciiLlly,  much  attention  has 
been  devotetl  to  furnish  an  accurate  ac- 
count, the  typographical  errors  has  some- 
times destroyed  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence, evidfiitly  correctly  reported.  The 
weekly  journals  may  have  time  to  cor- 
rect tneae  inaccuracies;  an:1,  aa  I  find 
you  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
whole  affair,  I  am  induce<l  to  express 
thus  much  to  you,  as  your  very  immense 
circulation  throughout  the  kingdom  re- 
quires that  your  account  sliould  be  as 
correct  as  posssible. 

In  some  accounts  I  am  made  to  say 
that  the  blow  on  the  eye  munt  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  fist,  I  left  the  nio<le  in 
which  the  eye  was  struck  doubtful ;  tlie 
prisoner  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  "  It  might  lii«ve  been  the 
fist;  it  might  have  been  sometliing 
smooth ;  but  not  anv  thing  angular  or 
tismg  (harp  edges.'    Thceu  were  my 


expressions.  But  what  I  am  most  anxi- 
ous about  is  to  have  clearly  expresneit  the 
description  of  ecrJtymotiif,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bruise  on  a  living  body,  as 
tlistinct  from  linor — the  settling  of  the 
blood  in  the  dead  body.  In  particular- 
izing the  diflerences,  I  left  out  the  dis- 
colouration on  tfie  surface,  and  the  yellow 
e<lge  arouml  it,  which  I  found  by  expe- 
riment might  be  to  a  certain  extent  simu- 
lated on  the  deajl  b«ly,  and  confined  my 
enumeration  of  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  and  [leculiar  to  a  bruise  in  the  living 
bo<iy,  the  effusion  of  blood  throughout 
the  substance  of  all  the  tissues  affected 
bv  the  blow ;  to  the  existence  of  red 
blood  in  the  minutest  vessda  of  the  tis- 
sues where,  in  natural  condition  of  the 
body,  it  does  not  How ;  and  lastly,  to  tlie 
existence  of  swelling  of  the  injured  part. 
It  was  on  the  two  last  appearances  I  now 
describe  that  I  principally  rested  my 
proofs  of  injuries  during  hfe. 
I  liave  tlie  honour  to  l)e.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  F.  GiRDWOOD, 

Paddingtan,  Thursday. 

The  importance  of"^  distinguishing  ec- 
chy  rnoscs  or  the  result  of  an  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  external  surface  of  tlie 
kxxiy,  or  on  deep  seated  organs  during  Ufe, 
from  bhiFn  or  lividity  on  the  dead  body 
was  not  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the 
lcarnc<l  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  might  ^ 
have  been  done ;  and  had  they  been  pro-  H 
perly  iufonned  on  the  value  of  this 
jioiiit,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
medical  advice,  they  might  have  thrown 
some  <legree  of  doubt  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  to  the  patho- 
logical difficiences  between  ecchyraosisand 
cadaverous  livi<lity  ;  for  though  generally 
received,  the  decision  is  ouestioned  by 
some,  though  few,  learned  medico-legal 
authors,  and  is  by  no  means  positively 
determined  in  some  cases.  Ncvertlieless, 
the  weight  of  medical  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  difference  between  ccchy- 
niosis  and  cadaverous  lividities,  though 
the  slightest  doubt  would  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  this  would 
have  had  great  influence  with  the  Court 
and  Jury  liad  he  not  confessed  that  he 
inflicted  the  blow  on  the  eye  during  life. 
But  had  he  not  acknowletlged  this  fact, 
and  had  the  medical  witnesses  been 
closely  examined  on  the  scientific  dis- 
tinctions between  the  effects  of  blows,  or 
wounds,  inflicted  during  Ufe,  an<l  on  a 
person  in  good  health,  or  on  one  in  deli- 
cate health  and  bruktw  vkvysw.  ^ttvcvsCwi.- 
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or  when  the  body  was  exaanfjuinatod 
after  decapitation,  or  when  cadaverous 
rigidity  was  aceomplislied,  or  decompo- 
sition advanced,  a  considerable  doubt 
would  have  been  excited,  and  I  maintain 
that  cases  might  occur  in  which  it  would 
be  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  utterly  im- 
l>08sible,  to  convict  prisoners  accused  and 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder,  solely  upon 
medical  testimony. 

These  facts  clearly  prove  the  im- 
portance of  the  science  of  Medical  Jiiris- 
5rudence  to  Counsel,  to  Judges,  and  to 
urors,  and  the  advantaties  thnt  would 
arise  to  prisoners  on  trial  for  their  lives, 
if  they  had  the  aid  of  medical  witnesses, 
who  might  make  most  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  tlieir  Counsel.  A  great  bene- 
ficial change  has  been  lately  made  in  the 
criminal  lawhytlierrisoners'CounsellSill, 
and  an  opportunity  now  occurs  to  your 
Lordship  in  your  proposed  alterations  of 
Criminal  Jurisprudence  to  give  prisoners 
as  well  as  prosecutorstlieadvantageof  cor- 
rect metiical  evidence,  by  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  such  evidence  in  all  cases  for 
the  defence  as  well  as  the  prosecution. 

Another  great  improvement  in  Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence  wouUI  be  that  tJoro- 
ners  should  be  of  the  Metiical  Profession, 
or,  at  all  events,  be  advised  by  Meilical 
Practitioners,  in  their  investigations. 
This  is  my  conviction  alter  much  re- 
flection on  the  proceedings  of  Coroners' 
inquests,  as  will  appear  from  my  work 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State 
Meilicine. 

It  will  be  argued  against  the  proposed 
change,  by  the  legal  profession,  who,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  are  interested  in  the 
matter,  that  no  one  but  one  of  their  body 
ouglit  to  be  ap{K)intcd  Coroner;  but  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  in  addition  to  the 
arguments  already  urged,  that  Medical 
Practitioners  and  private  gentlemen  are 
now  Coroners,  and  that  no  complaint  is 
raised  against  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
discharge  their  duties.  But  suppose 
attorneys  continue  Coroners,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  aid 
of  proper  metiical  advice,  as  well  as  Coun- 
sel and  Judges,  which  in  most  cases 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  ends  of  justice. 
Magistrates  ought,  likewise,  to  be  advised 
by  Medical  Practitioners.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  a  vast  numb^ 
of  distinctions  exist  in  diSercnt  trials  for 
the  same  crime,  which  can  only  be  proved 
by  medical  evidence.  All  these  dis- 
tinctions may  be  modified  by  age,  sex, 
habit,  temperament,  state  of  health,  or 
fJisease,  by  season,  climate,  position  of 
/Ae   Imm/j',  aad   other  causes  which   I 


liave  fully  describetl  in  my  work  al- 
ready allutled  to.  The  investigation  of 
these  and  numerous  other  questions  af- 
fecting reputation,  property,  lilxirty  ami 
life,  which  become  matters  of  judicial 
inquiry,  are  familiarly  discussed  in  recent 
works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and^ 
may  be  perused  with  instruction  and  in- 
terest by  Judges,  Barristers,  Solicitors, 
Coroners,  Magistrates,  Jurors,  as  well  as 
Medical  Practitioners,  and  all  classes  of  J 
society.  These  works  contain  a  vast' 
number  of  (juestions,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal, which  are  as  yet  but  partially 
studied  by  Medical  practitioners,  in  re- 
lation to  public  morals  and  health,  as 
marriage,  population,  pregnancy,  abor- 
tion, infanticide,  female  violation,  legiti- 
macy, ilivorcc,  sttenipLs  against  health,  or 
life,humicidebycontusions,wounds,stran- 
gulation,  suffocation,  hanging,  drowning, 
poisoning,  questions  relating  to  liberty, 
mental  alienation,  disqualifying  diseases 
for  witnesses,  jurors,  soldiers,  sailors,  for 
corporal  punishment,  life  insurances, 
adulterations  of  aliments  mid  drinks, 
burial  of  the  dead,  nuisances,  initrefaction 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substances.erection 
of  certain  manufactories,  buildings  for 
numerous  inmates,  sanitary  laws,  or  those 
relating  to  contagionG  diseases,  dangers 
incident  to  certain  situations,  effects  of 
arts,  trades,  and  professions,  anil  of  civic 
states  and  habits  of  living,  on  health  and 
longevity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  best  medical  evidence  ought  to  be 
prwiuced  for  ptaintifT  and  defendant  in 
aU  civil  cases,  and  for  prosecution  and 
prisoners  in  criminal  trials ;  but  this, 
I  grieve  to  indite,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  in  either  class  of  judicial  investiga- 
tions, unless  when  the  wealthy  are  con- 
cerned. The  only  remedy,  in  my  opinion, 
is  legislntive  enactment,  whicn  should 
autliorisc  or  command  the  attendance  of 
proper  medical  evidence,  in  every  class 
of  cases  in  which  sucli  testimony  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  furtherance  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice. 

This  is  I  he  law  in  France,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Italy,  and  most  continental 
States,  and  is  one  well  worthy  ofadoptiou 
in  the  admiiustration  of  the  law  in  this 
country. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be, 

My  Lord, 
With  profound  respect  for  your 
Lordship's  high  talents. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
M.  RYAN.  M.U. 
♦,  Chariotte-8t.,  Bloomsbury-sq. 
April  22,  1837. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PUPILS  OF 
GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  pupils 
was  held  by  permission  in  the  anatoinical 
theatre  on  Slonday,  the  10th  of  Aprilj 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  me- 
dical and  surgical  officers  of  the  hospital^ 
and  lecturers.  The  large  theatie  was 
crowded  to  excess.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Aspland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taninlin, 
Mr.  Oldham  was  called  to  the  ciiair. 
After  this  Renlleman  had  opened  the  bu- 
siness of  the  meeting  in  a  neat  and  elo- 
quent speech,  Mr.  Twecdie  read  the 
report  of  the  committee,  after  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
seconded. 

Guy»  April  \Oth,  1837. 

1st.  Resolution.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Ridge, 
seconded  \\y  Mr.  Hemming.  "  That  we 
have  witnesseil  the  late  prosecution  with 
feelings  of  personal  interest,  being  fully 
sensible  of  the  imworthy  attempt  which. 
has  been  made  to  injure  the  genera!  cha- 
racter of  our  school :  and  we  offer  to  our 
fellow  pupils  against  whom  the  indictment 
was  preferre<l,  the  fullest  assurance  of  our 
friendship,  esteem,  and  regard." 

Carried  amidst  loud  cheering. 

8nd.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Gaselec,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Nankeville.  "  That  tlie  pupils  of 
Guy 'sand  their  friendsdoraise  >  subscrip- 
tion to  assi.sL  in  defraying  the  expenses 
wliich  the  lute  prosecution  has  imposed 
on  the  defendants." 

Carried  unanimously. 

3ni.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Lever,  seconded 
by  Mr.  .Morrish.  "  That  the  committee, 
widk  power  to  ad<l  to  their  number,  be 
requested  to  continue  to  act  as  heretofore, 
tnd  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  collect- 
ing and  appropriating  the  subscriptions." 

Carried  unanimously. 

4th.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Corrington,  se- 
conded by  %lr.  AspLind.  "  That  the  kind 
interest  which  the  treasurer  has  manifested 
in  the  late  proceedings  has  evinced  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  anxiety  which  he  ever 
feels  for  the  clwracter  and  prosperity  of 
Uie  pupils  of  this  school,  and  that  our 
best  tlianks  are  «lue  to  him  accordingly." 

C.*rried  by  acclamation. 

5th.  Proposed  by  Mr.  CJodfrey,  ae- 
conde<l  by  .\lr.  Jircreton.  "  That  we  feel 
but  httle  regret  in  hearing  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas's  has 
unjustly  deprived  us  of  our  long  estab- 
lished privilege  to  attend  the  surgical 
practice  of  tbat  hospital ;  for  wc  have 
every  confidence  in  the  ability  and  kind 
of  our  ovrn  tcacliers,  and  ue  per 
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fectly  satisfied  with  the  ample  op^rtunity 
for  study  to  be  found  at  Guy's  Hospital. ' 

Carried  unanimously. 

(itli.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  se- 
conded by  ^lr.  Cock.  "  That  the  pupils 
of  Guy's  Hospital  feel  it  due  to  their  legal 
adviter,  Mr.  Price,  to  declare  their  deep 
sense  of  the  exertions  and  ability  exercised 
by  him  in  the  defence  of  tlieir  friends: 
and  they  thank  him  most  sincerely  for 
his  liberal  contribution  of  fifty  gumeaa 
towards  the  subscription  which  has  been 
instimtetl  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expen- 
ses, and  that  the  committee  do  convey  to 
liim  the  foregoing  resolution  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  feelings  of  the  school." 

Carried  amidst  loud  cheering. 

7lh.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Mosgrove,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Tomlinson.  "  That  the 
tiianks  of  the  pupils  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  manner  in  which  diey  have 
performed  their  duties." 

('arricd  unanimously. 

II.  Oldhatn,  Chairman. 

8th.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
seconded  by  .Mr.  Ilopgood,  thanks  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  Oldham  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  presided,  after 
which,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

In  connection  with  the  5th  resolution, 
the  following  ducument  was  read  from 
the  chair : — 

^Ve,  the  the  under-signed  medical  offi- 
cers and  teachers  in  the  school  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  liereby  assure  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  classes!,  of  our  sense  of  the 
greatest  attention  and  uniform  propriety 
of  conduct  evincal  by  them,  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  express  our  unquaUfied  opi- 
nion, notwithstanding  the  late  untoward 
circumstance,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
to  deprive  them  of  our  confidence  and 
regard. 

Henry  James  Cholmeley,  M.D.,  Wil- 
liam Back,  M.l>.,  Richard  Bright,  M.D., 
Thomas  Addison,  M.  D,  Physicians  to 
the  HospitaL 

Samuel  Ashwell,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Phy- 
sician and  Lecturer. 

Asiley  Pastoii  Cooper,  Consulting  Sur- 
geon. 

{'.  Aston  Key,  John  .Morgan,  Bransby 
B.  Cooper,  T.  Callaway,  Surgeons  to  the 
Hospital. 

Thomas  HoJgkin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Morbid  Anatomy. 

Thomas  Bell,  Surgeon  Dentist  to  the 
Hospitid,  and  Lecturer  on  ComparatiLve. 
Anatomy. 
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Alfretl  8,  Tavlfii",  Lpcturcr  on  CUetniK- 
try  Mid  Medical  JuriBpruJcnce, 

ThomasWiJkinson  King,  Demcmstrator 
of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Charles  Johnson,  Lecmreron  Boiany. 

James  Slocker,  Apothecary  to  the 
Hospital. 

Golding  Bird,  Lecturer  on  Experi- 
metital  Pnilosophy  anil  Mcdica!  Botany. 

John  Hilton,  tteinonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

G.  H.  Barlow,  ^LD.,  Lecturer  on  Prac- 
tical Pharmacy. 

Jabland,  J.  Edtnboroug;h,  Assietant 
Surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary. 

John  C.  W.  Lever,  Demonstrator  of 
Materia  Medica,  and  Clinical  Obctetric 
Assistant. 

Alexander  Tweedie,  Clinical  Obstetric 
AsKigtant. 

As  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  have 
read  Lectures  on  Moral  Pliiloaophy,  to 
as  many  of  the  Students  of  the  Medical 
School  as  had  leisure  and  inclination  to 
attend,  and  have  uniformly  received  from 
them  the  most  respecrul  attention.  I 
have  bIbo  had  opportuinties  of  observing 
the  deportment  of  the  students  generally, 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  most 
becoming  and  orderly.  F.  Maurice. 

As  Steward  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  Stuilentg, 
and  from  that  have  an  unqualitiett  feeling; 
of  regard  to  them  for  their  orderly,  5»en- 
tlemanlikc  conduct,  together  vnm  ttieir 
strict  observance  of  all  the  regulations  of 
the  establishment.  James  Browell. 

Guy'i  Hospital,  April  10th,  1S37. 

ROVAI.  COU.BGB  OP  8UBOBON8  IS  LANIWN. 

The  ensuinp;  course  of  lectures  in  the 
theatre  of  the  college,  by  ProfessorB  Stan- 
ley and  Owen,  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesday  the  iWth  day  of  April  next,  Ht 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  l>e  conti- 
nue<l  on  'rwesdayB,  'riiursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  the  same  hour,  until  com]ilete<l. 

The  first  part  of  the  course,  consiKtinj^ 
of  six  lectures  on  Human  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  will  l»e  delivered  by  Professor 
Stanley ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  course, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  lectures  on  I 
Comparative  Anatomy,  will  be  delivered  ; 
by  Professor  Owen. 

Tickets  of  admision  there'o  will  be  de-  I 
livcred  to  members  of  the  college,  Iwtween  1 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  foiu-,  upon  per- 
aonal  or  written  application  to  tlie  Secre- 
twy.        By  Order 

EDMUND  BELFOVR. 
AfMTcb  1837.  iievretan 


Members  who  have  not  obtaineil  tickets 
of  admission,  will  be  admittcil  on  present- 
ing their  cards,  or  on  writing  their  names 
in  a  book. 

KEOltLATlONS    nELitTINU    TO    THE    M- 

BHARV  AND  KEAiiiNt)  BOOM.  The  library 
is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  to  mem- 
bers and  articled  students  of  the  college, 
from  ten  until  four  o'clock,  except  during 
the  moirth  of  August. 

Other  ]ierson»  desirosis  of  admission 
must  make-application,  in  wriiing,  to  the 
library  committee,  Rpecilyinj;  their  chris- 
tian an<l  surnames,  rank  or  profession, 
and  residence. 

Ticket-s  of  admission  are  granted  for 
six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  appUcation  must  be  made  for  tlieir 
renewal. 

Readers,  taking  extracts  from  any  book, 
may  not  lay  the  pa[ier  on  which  they 
write  on  any  part  of  such  book  ;  nor  may 
any  tracings  be  taken  from  any  plate 
without  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

Books  belonging  to  tlie  college  are  not 
to  l)c  written  upon  ;  and  anyone  observini:? 
a  defect  in  a  book,  is  requested  to  report 
the  same  to  the  librarian. 

Readeri5,  desirous  of  consulting  works 
not  in  the  library,  are  requested  to  com- 
municate tlieir  wishes,  in  writing,  to  Uie 
Librarian,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he 
rejiortetl  to  the  committee. 

The  admission  tickets  are  not  tranfcr- 
able. 

'i'he  reading  room  is  open,  to  members 
of  the  college  only,  from  seven  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  AV'ed- 
nesdiy,  and  Thursday  : — but  no  j-^rsou 
can  Ix?  adnntted  after  nine  o'clock. 

The  reading  room  is  appropriated  to 
t!ie  British  and  Foreign  Journals  ;  and 
works  published  or  presented  to  the  col- 
lege within  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

jMemtiers  wishing  to  refer  to  books  not 
in  (he  reading  room  must  furnish  the 
librHrian  with  a  list  thereof  Iwfoie  three 
oclnek  of  the  day  on  which  they  will  be 
re<]uired. 

^^nrks  of  great  value,  and  particularly 
Imuka  of  j>Iatcs,  can  only  Ijc  referred  to  iu 
the  day-time  in  the  library. 

All  Iwoka  taken  out  of  the  library  for 
reference  in  the  reading  room  must  be 
deliveretl  liack  the  same  evening  to  the 
officer  in  altemiance. 

Every  person  upon  admision  to  the  li- 
brary or  reading  room  is  re<juircd  to  insert 
his  name  and  address  in  a  book  provided 
for  tliat  purj>ose. 

EDMUND  BELFOUR, 
Match  IS37.  JiecreluT^. 


FOREIGN  MEDICINE. 
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[We  rcRTCl  to  learn  that  few  of  the 
members  of  the  college  have  as  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  above  advantages,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  when  more  generaUy 
known,  that  the  bbrary  will  Iw  fuHy  at- 
tended in  the  evenings.  The  council  has 
done  well  in  throwing  it  open  to  the 
memberB  at  large,  and  we  feel  pleasure  in 
adding  that  other  acts  of  liberality  are 
under  consideration.  Edb.] 

FOREIGN  MEDICINE. 

Cur*  after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
inUttine. 

BV  PROFESSOR  DtGKFEtfBACB. 

A  strong  roan,  aged  fifly,  had  suffered 
for  fourteen  days  from  strangulated  ingui- 
nal hernia  of  the  right  side.  Several 
inefl*ectual  attempts  at  replacement  had 
been  made.  At  this  time,  Dieffenbach 
saw  the  piitient  In  addition  to  the  usual 
•vmptoms,  there  was  rca.son  to  suspect 
■loughing  of  the  protruded  |>arts,  and 
Mcape  of  fiecal  matter  into  the  hernial 
MC  An  incision  of  about  three  inches 
in  length  was  made  into  the  swelling; 
when  an  ichorous  fluid  escaped  with  ficcal 
matter,  and  portions  of  mortified  intestine. 
The  diseased  intestine  was  drawn  out- 
wards, and  three  inches  of  it,  which  were 
partially  mortified,  softened  and  thick- 
ened, together  with  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  mesentery,  were  cut  away.  A 
small  artery  of  the  mesentery  required  to 
be  tied,  and  tlie  ligature  was  cut  close  to 
the  knot.  During  this  process,  the  ends 
of  the  intestine  were  held  by  assistants. 
The  angular  incision  in  tlie  mesentery 
was  first  unitetl  by  ligature ;  and  then  the 
extremities  of  the  divided  intextine,  by 
means  of  separate  threads,  so  inserted  as 
to  bring  the  peritoneal  coat  alone  into 
connexion.  Tne  mucous  membrane  was 
not  perforated.  The  parts  were  tljen 
carefully  replaced.  Shortly  afterwards, 
castor  oil  was  administered,  and  re)>eatet.i 
with  some  croton  oil,  untU  very  targe 
evacuations  were  produced.  The&e  were 
followed  by  great  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms.  Alild  aperients  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  were  the  otdy  means 
required  during  the  process  of  cure,  which 
was  complete  in  the  fourth  week  after 
the  operation. 

The  individual  returned  to  his  usual 
employment,  which  was  laborious,  and 
some  weeks  subsequently,  after  very  hard 
work,  and  the  use  of  very  indigestible 
foo«],  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  nlJl  the 
symptoms  of  intus-Busception,  with  which 
he  died.     Two  diteascd  couditioug  were 


found  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  left  lum- 
bar region  a  portion  of  small  i  ntestine 
had  coiled  around,  strangulated  and 
become  aitherent  t«,  another  portion  of 
the  same  gut ;  above  this,  the  ileum  and 
jejunum  were  much  inHamed,  a<!herent 
and  covered  with  fJafces  of  lymph,  and 
contained  a  targe  quantity  of  excrenienti- 
tious  fiuid,  which  was  also  found  in  the 
duodenum  ami  stomach.  The  ileum, 
particularly  near  the  strangulated  part. 
Was  very  much  distended  by  this  fluiiL 

Beneath  the  strangulation  the  intestine 
was  empty  and  contracted,  passing  in  this 
state  to  the  right  inguinal  aperture,  at 
which  many  convolutions  were  closely 
adherent.  \Vhilst  dividing  the  false  mem- 
brane which  united  the  intestine  to  the 
inner  pirictes  of  the  abdomen  at  this  part, 
a  drop  of  pus  was  found  surrounding  a 
ligature.  Here  was  the  part  of  intei-tine 
which  had  been  operated  on.  It  was 
closely  adherent  to  the  alxloininal  parietea 
and  the  cotinguous  convolutions  of  in- 
testine. On  cuttingit  open,  the  extremi- 
ties which  had  been  joined  together  by 
ligature,  were  found  to  be  connected  by 
a  smooth  cicatrix,  interrupted  only  by  tlie 
situations  of  theligatures,  still  suppurat- 
ing. The  ligatures  were  adherent,  and 
their  exireniitjes  lay  in  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine.  The  portion  of  intestine  be- 
yond, alxiut  a  span  in  length,  terminated 
in  the  ccccum.  Nothing  worthy  of  re- 
mark was  found  in  the  otlier  organs. 

Wochencrrift  fiir  die  getentmte  Heil 
Kunde. 


I 
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lHark  of  Royal  Favour  to  Sir  Attley 
Cooper. — Sir  Astley  Cooper,  serjeajit  sur- 
geon to  the  King,  receive*!  at  the  last 
levee,  the  Grant!  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  liuelphic  Order,  and  the 
distinguished  Baronet  was  presented  at 
Court  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Phrenology. — The  murderer  Bartlctt 
before  his  execution  at  Gloucester,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  tliat  his  head  should  be 
examined  by  a  practical  phrenologist. 
Tills  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have 
leil  Dr.  Elliotson,  whose  phrenological 
tact  far  exceeds  even  his  stethoscopieal 
acumcn,toexamine  the  head  of  Greenacre, 
which  through  the  official  channel  of 
Mr.  Mac  Murdo,  the  ncwgate  apothe- 
cary, he  was  enabled  to  accomplish.  We 
understand  the  doctor's  examination  waa 
highly  satisfactory.  Greenacre  8ubmittc<l 
to  tlie  applicatiow  ot  r!c«  oa.U\v>«T»'*r>Stess«.N. 

a  Iioww,  aivCl  a.v^«««^ '^'^'^^^'^'i  ^^^'^f^ 
I  lUal  the  TneaKaiw\ct\V  oS.  Vcw.  VcaA.  soss^ 
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REVIEW. 


L'Homeopathy,  Coinedie- vaudeville  eu 
un  acte  pur  M.M.  FoirRi.vKR  et  ile 
Bieville.  8to.  pp.  15.  Paris,  1836. 

Tliis  is  t}ie  first  time  in  our  capacity 
of  reviewers  that  we  l>ftve  been  callnl 
upon  to  notice  a  melo-drania.  But  lio- 
mreopathy,  that  medical  innovatiaD,  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  Acatlemy  of 
Medicine  to  be  "a  dangerous  mode  of 
treatment,  and  the  oiFspring  of  quackery," 
foritis  the  subject  of  a  vniitlcvil/e,  first 
represented  at  the  theatre  of  theGyranase- 
Dramatique,  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 183(>. 

VVe  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  piece  as  a  dramatic  coin|)Usition,  but 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  its 
authors  have  furnished  in  a  brief  dialogue 
a  better  exposition  of  the  system  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen,  not  excepting  the 
"  Organoii  der  Heilkunt,"  of  the  arch- 
heretic  Hahnemann  himself. 

A  roguish  valet  giftetl  with  strong  gas- 
tronomic profwnKitit's,  or  what,  in  the 
language  of  an  infant  science  would  be 
termed  undue  devetopemcnt  of  the  organ 
of  aiinifntivcnmit,  is  delected  purloining 
some  savoury  morsels  of  a  rich  Strasbourg 
piUn.  The  honioiopath  in  attendance, 
l)r,  Fritzback,  ordains  that  the  varlet 
"  be  prevented,  under  pain  of  dismissal, 
having  any  other  nourishment  whatsoever 
for  during  eight  consecutive  days,  than 
pdie  den  foies  gra»." 

Here  a  perfect  cure  was  accomplished. 

A  sprightly  young  /iminic  de  chambrp 
in  like  manner  troubled  with  excess  of 
conjugal  aftection,  i.-^  compelled  to  live 
for  two  months  uninterruptedly  with  her 
husband.  She  completely  recovers  before 
the  time  given  ha-s  expired. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  dialogue,  (page  6,) 
which  may  be  said  to  contain  lue  very 
pith  of  Hahnemannism. 

Darneiey,  in  love  with  a  young  wi<low, 
falls  in  with  Fritzlwck,  an  old  college 
cuuiipanion,  now  the  zealous  partzan  of 
iIoma?oi>athy. 

"  Fkitzuack.  One  day  Hahnemann, 
reflecting  on  the  enormous  quantities  of 
that  rnutinivri-  and  impotent  tnedicine 
which  has  sent  so  many  people  into  the 
other  world,  transported  with  indignation, 
■was  on  the  point  of  tearing  in  pieces  his 
doctoral  robe,  and  renouncing  so  un- 
worthy a  calHng,  when,  ins^iired  by  hea- 
ven, the  idea  struck  him  of  aehninistcring 
a  potent  dose  of  penivian  bark.  Oii 
happy  thought !  Oh  precious  inspira- 
doii !  tras  that  Peruvian  bark. 
XA4«.vf/;*ri'.     Wdl,  what  tlien  ? 


FiiiTZBACK.  ^Vhy  the  bark  made  him 
fever  like  a  horse,  iiil  but  killing  him. 

Darneley  bnmtn  iitit  a  Innyhiinj. 

FHiTZHAf'K  {tmiized.')  Well,  this  is 
always  the  way  with  men  of  the  world — 
incrcdidous,  ignorant,  they  laugh  without 
understanding  why. 

Darneley.  But  my  friend,  (atiU 
laughing.) 

Fkitzback.  If  vou  Uugh  thus,  let 
some  one  else  explain  this  admirable 
science ;  as  for  mc,  I  shall  abandon  you 
in  your  next  iUness  to  ordinary  pny- 
sicians. 

l>,iRNFXET.  Weli,  I'm  composed 
now. 

pRir/.BACx.  This  profound  observer, 
Hahnemann,  I  say,  ascertained  that  while 
in  good  health,  he  was  attacked  with  ague 
after  swallowing  a  dose  of  bark,  ami  that 
ague  was  caused  by  bark. 

DAiiNtiLEv.  Argued  in  a  superior 
manner ! 

Fritzback  {tcith  a  triumphant  <iir.) 
He  therefore  inferred  that  bark  can  de- 
termine a  fit  of  ague.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  bark  is  the  remedy  for  ague.  Do 
vou  ]ierceive  ?  Do  you  begin  to  compre- 
nend  the  consequence  ? 

Darnelev.     No  ;  not  precisely. 

Fritzback.  Do  you  not  foresee  tliat 
the  substance  which  cures,  may  also  pro- 
iluce  an  ague.  And  if  this  j)rinciple  !« 
general,  then,  as  there  is  no  malady  which 
cannot  beinnocculated,  there  is  also  none 
which  cannot  Ix;  cured  ;  the  sinall-pox 
by  the  small-pox,  otherwise  called  fac- 
et iw  ;  like  by  means  of  like.  Well,  this 
principle  is  general,  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  thereof,  Hahnemann  triwl 
in  succession  all  kinds  of  suljstances  on 
his  relatives,  his  fricmls,  his  acquaint- 
ances, oil  myself,  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ajiproach  him  ;  he  made  the 
w!io!e  of  us  ill,  and  restored  us  again  to 
health  ....  more  or  less!  And  yet  your 
heart  does  not  [yalpitate  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  sound  of  the  name  of  (his  grand 
benefactor  to  humanity,  f  AMe  to  Unm- 
li'fj.)  If  you  wish,  by  chance,  more 
ample  details,  buy  my  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  Denain,  superfine  satin  paper, 
price  two  francs  and  a  half. 

Courteous  reader,  Dameley  was  at 
length  persuaded  ;  if  thou  art  not,  put 
tliy  hand  into  thy  pocket  and  expend 
four  sous  for  the  Piece  de  Thratre.  Should 
that  not  :aiffice,  then  purchase  the  broc- 
hure of  Denain. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bt    Dn.    Fletcher. 

Delivered  in   the   Argglr  Sifimrf  School   of 
Midkine,  kl'mburgh. 

No.  XX. 

THOUGHT. 

PhrenologicalOrganii — Benevolence — I^arge 
1)1  Henri  Qiinrii',  Hupbiiul,  and  the  l.ion 
— Deficient  in  Bc'lliii);biirn,Curih  Iiidianii, 
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1 3.  Benevolenrif.—9itaatei\  jusl  before 
the  anterior  fontanel.  It  ia  large  in 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  in 
Raphael.  It  is  also  large  in  llie  lion, 
but  ia  deficient  in  the  tiuer,  and  moat 
other  carnivora  ;  as  it  is  lilcewiae  in  Hel- 
lingham  and  the  Carib  Indians.  By 
obtterving  whether  this  part  is  well  deve- 
loped or  not,  a  vicious  horse  may  be 
diktingiiished  from  a  mild  one. 

li.  I'lrneration  —This  and  the  four 
foUowing  organs  are  proper  to  man.  It 
ia  larger  in  leniaies  taan  the  other  sex  ; 
and  ia  «ei7  Urse  in  the  pictures  of  the 
saints,  anrlof  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  larger  in 
Tories  than  Whigs ;  the  fonncr  oeing 
fond  of  old  institutions.  In  .Mac  Innia 
it  i«  very  large ;  and  site  was  very  super- 
•titious. 

\tS.     IdettlU^.— vViw  ^*  "^Mt  WH?B> 
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imagination.  It  is  large  in  all  poets  and 
orators,  from  Homer  downwards.  It  is 
the  orsan  vi'  taste,  and  of  the  iwrccption 
of  "  the  sublime  and  beautiful."  It  is 
large  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  Raphael, 
Ilaydon,  Wilkie,  ito.  Alwve  this  organ 
is  a  blank  Kiiapc  ;  but  whieh  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  organ  of  the  wonderful. 
It  is  large  in  Shak8j>earc  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

17.  IiOnr  of  Ju/itice. — It  is  ddicient 
in  Savages,  and  their  word  is  not  to  he 
believed.  It  is  small  in  Bruce,  Belling- 
ham,  and  Ilaggart. 

18.  Ftrmnenfi. — Placed  between  the 
organs  of  priile  and  veneration.  It  gives 
a  hard  and  forbidding,  but  not  a  pompous 
manner.  It  is  tliarattcrijsed  by  pursed- 
up  lips  ;  and  is  well  exemplified  in  Bruce 
and  Haggart  The  Enj^lish  as  a  nation, 
and  males  in  general,  liave  it  large. 

19.  Detail.— This  is  the  first  of  the 
faculties.  It  gives  a  talent  for  minute 
obseivation.  It  is  large  in  children,  and 
their  curiosity  is  endless.  They  are  fond 
of  telling  long  stories,  and  for  this  they 
are  indebte<l  to  tlie  organ  of  detail. 

90.  Funii. — Situated  between  the  eyes. 
It  is  very  large  in  George  the  Third  ; 
t^'ho,  it  is  said,  never  forgot  those  who 
had  been  once  introducetl  to  him, 

21,  .SV^B. — This  organ  implies  a  talent 
for  mechanics. 

32.  Weight. — The  influenee  of  this 
organ  is  interfered  with  in  ilrunkennes.s ; 
and  hence  a  person  in  tliat  state  loses  his 
equilibrium. 

23,  ColiHir. — This  organ  is  of  great 
importance  in  painters.  It  is  large  in 
Ilaydon  and  Witkie. 

yt.  P/iia\ — The  faculty  imparted  by 
this  organ,  take^  cognizance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  things.  It  is  large  in  navigators, 
travellers,  and  descriptive  authors  (such 
u  Walter  Scott) ;  and  likewise  in  Uie 
dog  and  migrating  birds. 

25,  Order. — This  organ  is  opposed  to 
slovenliness, 

26,  Time. — In  those  who  have  this 
organ  well  developetl,  it  regulates  every 
movement. 

27,  Number. — Very  large  in  good  cal- 
culators ;  Bidder,  for  mstance. 

28.  MitJiic. — Larger  in  tlie  Germans 
and  Italians  than  in  the  English  and 
French,  It  is  well  seen  in  Catalani, 
Mozart,  &c. 

29.  Ltinguuge. — Gall observeil,  that  all 
who  were  clever  at  learning  languages, 
had  goggle  eyes, 

30.  Com/HirUov. — This  organ,  and  tlie 
tliree  following,  relate  to  reflection.     It 


is  large  in  those  who  are  clever  at  analo- 
gies, as  in  popular  orators ;  and  likewise 
in  tlie  IlindoOjRaphaeljIIenry  theFourth, 
and  Burke. 

31.  Mi'tapht/aicn. — This  organ  imparts 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  deeiilv  ;  and  of 
building  one  thing  upon  anotnct.  It  \i 
the  opposite  of  the  org.in  of  detail.  It 
expands  the  forehead,  and  is  large  in  all 
fihilosaphers. 

32.  Wit. — This  organ  gives  the  talent 
of  combining  congruous  and  incongruous 
things.  It  is  very  large  in  Rabelais  and 
Sterne;  the  latter  of  whom  is  always 
drawn  with  the  finger  pointing  to  this 
organ, 

33.  Imitation. — This  organ  is  very 
large  in  actors  of  distinguished  talent. 
It  13  well  developed  in  the  head  of  Ra- 
phael. 

It  is  not  a  valid  argument  to  say,  that 
the  skull  Joes  not  accurately  correspond 
to  the  brain  ;  for  in  the  infancy  of  phre- 
nology, the  brain  was  not  thought  of. 
It  was  a  subsequent  ol]iservation,  that  the 
brain  generally  correspond."*  to  the  skull. 
In  a  similar  way,  Lavater  founded  his 
system  of  physiognomy  on  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  without  entering  into 
a  consideration  of  the  muscles  ami  nerves 
of  the  face.  Phrenology  has  an  equal 
right  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  observa- 
tion. It  is  thought  tiiat  the  coiiis  which 
are  exi)ari!ded  from  ihe  tuber  annulare, 
are  the  seats  of  different  modes  of 
thought.  But  this  is  a  potitio  principiL 
I  think  the  effects  we  observe  from  le- 
sions of  the  brain  are  not  compatible 
with  the  local  residence  of  elementary 
forms  of  thought.  The  forms  are  com- 
[lound.  Again,  the  mea.surc  of  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  a  part  of  the  brain  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  actual  surface,  for  it 
takes  no  notice  of  the  convolutions.  Thus 
phrenology  would  give  the  same  mea- 
Burement  of  an  organ  in  an  ape  and  in  a 
man  ;  althougli  the  convolutions  are  very 
lUfferetit  in  the  two ;  I  believe  in  phre- 
nology on  the  large  scale,  taking  the 
mean  of  the  aggregate  of  numerous  ob- 
servations. It  gives  one  condition  where 
you  want  several ;  so  that  you  cannot 
judge  of  individuals,  but  you  may  of 
national  peculiarities;  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  convolutions  and  other 
circumstances  will  be  similar  in  the  same 
nation.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
citteris  paribus,  phrenology  is  true ;  be- 
cause in  the  case  we  liave  supjiosed,  the 
ca;tera  will  be  paria. 

The  horizontal  posture  seems  to  assist 
tiiDught,  by  retarding  the  fiow  of  blood 
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firougli  the  brain,  nnd  ihua  nervous  mat- 
ter U  secreteJ.  Hence  people,  when 
they  are  puzzlci),  are  told  to  "  go  and 
consult  their  pillow,'"  Thought  is  most 
active  when  tlie  pulse  is  re}>;ular,  the  lieat 
of  the  surface  natural,  and  the  chymifi- 
cation  |>crfect:  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  expirations  preponderate  over  the  iii- 
spirationii,  as  after  exercise,  or  taking 
food  in  die  evening,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  exciting  passions.  It  is  mot>t 
energetic  in  the  young  and  in  females, 
and  in  persons  of  a  choleric  or  u  sanguine 
temperament.  The  exercise  of  thinking 
seems  favourable  to  the  vigour  of  thought, 
probably  by  increasing  the  secredou  of 
nervous  matter  in  the  brain. 

VOLl'NTAUV    MOTION. 

I.  Motions  subservient  to  Renpira- 
tioa. — Few  persons  h«ve  more  than  two 
octaves  in  tne  compass  of  their  vuict*. 
Perwns  may  learn  to  sing,  as  well  as  to 
speak  or  to  dance;  but  thev  are  gcuc- 
rally  disgusted  with  their  maiden  efForts. 
In  producing  a  musical  shake,  the 
larynx  moves  rapidly  up  and  down. 
Ilorclay  says  that  seven  pain  of  mus- 
cles may  make  sixteen  thousand 
combinations.  Uut  he  mentions  tif- 
teen  other  pairs  of  muscles,  which  co- 
operate with  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  ; 
and  these  will  make  millions  of  millions 
of  different  combinations.  (Tlie  exact 
number  is  M^venteen  trillions,  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  billions,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-six  millions,  forty-four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifteen.)  Hence 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  tones  which 
may  !»  produced  by  these  different  cotn- 
bination».  A  difference  of  the  three  Imn- 
dreil  and  forty-fiAh  part  of  an  hair's 
breadth  in  the  opening  of  the  riina  glot- 
tidis,  will  make  the  difference  between 
a  true  and  a  false  note. 

In  the  howling  ape,  the  ventricles  of 
Galen  are  very  com|>Ucated.  Some  apes 
have  tJie  voice  like  a  flut  •,  whde  others 
whistle,  Uirds  have  two  laryiiges;  the 
upper  of  which  (answering  to  the  lips  of 
the  human  suljject)  tempers  the  Jiotcii  of 
the  lower.  Hence  the  extent  and  flexibi- 
lity of  the  voice  in  birds.  It  appears  in 
them  to  be  a  combination  of  singing  aiul 
whistlings  and  the  men  who  imiiate 
birds,  probably  do  so  by  combining  the 
actions  of  the  larynx  with  those  of  the 
lips.  Tlie  voice  is  proved  to  exist  in  the 
lower  larynx ;  for  it  remains  after  the 
tnich  a  haj  been  opened. 

Hdow  the  class  of  reptiles,  animals 
have  no  voice  at  aJL    The  noise  m»t\e  by 


grasshoppers  is  produced  by  striking! 
wings  together;  that  of  gnats  and  flit^^j 
by  their  friction  of  their  wings  in  their 
sockets ;   and   that  of   beetles  by  their 
wings  striking  the  air. 

The  organ  of  voice  resembles  many 
musical  instruments;  but,  like  the  rest 
of  the  organs  of  llie  body,  itself  must  be 
its  own  parallel.    The  use  of  the  thyro- 
aretenoid  muscles  is  to  stretch  the  vocalj 
cords  ;  that  of  the  oblique  andVansverae ' 
aretenoid  muscles,  is  to  close  the  rima 
glottidis ;  and  that  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  crico-aretenoid,  is  to  open  the  ^ 
rima.    In  speaking,  the  larynx  forms  the  I 
vowels,  while  the  consonants  are  fomietll 
by  the  mouth.    Tlie  muscles  of  the  voic©  | 
are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  inebri-J 
aiion.     Hence  1  have  heard  of  peoploJ 
wlio  had   test-words,  if  they  could  nobl 
pronounce  which  correctly,  tlicy  tlinughti 
it  time  to  leave  their  cups,     dalen  wa 
the  Krst  to  show   that  tlic  voice  camv| 
from  the  larynx ;  for  previously  to 
time  it  was  thought  to  come  from   thai 
heart.     >Vhispering  is  performed  during* 
inspiration,  as  well  as  during  expiration  ; 
80  that  it  does  not  require  previous  gid])s 
of  air.     Hence  it  is  chosen  by  weak  pa- 
tients.     A   good   series   of  experimentsj 
might  be  made,  on  the  sound  of  a  muiii- 
cal  snuff  box  in  rUfferent  gases, 

II.  Motions  gubnei-vient  to  Digestion, 
— Tortoises  have  no  teeth.     They  ninsti-*! 
cate  with  the  continuous  homy  Uning  of  J 
the  mouth.     The  teetli  of  the  rest  of  the  J 
reptile^),  as  well  as  the  teeth  of  fishes,,; 
are  designed  more  for  holding  and  lace- 
mting,  than  for  masticating.    Teeth  con-< 
sist  of  bone,  ivory,  and  enamel.     In  the) 
hcrbivora,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  dips  j 
into  their  substance.     The  teeth  of  the  | 
hippopotamus  have  no  bone,  and  there- 
fore they  arc  ureferred  for  making  artifi- 
cial   teeth.      The    omithorinchus    (hke  I 
many  fishes,)  has  teeth  on  the  palate,  as  / 
well  as  in  the  jaws.    In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  jaw  has  belonged  to  a  carnive-  | 
rous  or  to  a  herbivorous   animal, 
mine  the  condyles,  and  see  if  they  admit 
of  more  than  a  hinge-like  motion.     If  | 
the  jaw  be  broad,  and   furnished  with 
grinding  teeth,  you  have  evidence  of  its  , 
having  belotiged  to  a  herbivorous  animal. 
The  reason  why  a  second  set  of  teeth  \m  | 
necessary,  ii  probably  because  teeth  ar»  { 
required  to  be  of  so  hard  a  texture  3.s  to 
be    incompatible    with     their     growing  J 
larger,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the 
increased  size  of  the  animal. 

from  \ta  wA  Wm^  iMte  \o  NswaJ^  V<sJs» 
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sucking.  DegJutition  is  seldom  prevented  I 
by  the  shortness  of  the  frenum  lingutE  ; 
and  if  the  latter  be  cut  too  inucli,  the 
tonpie  may  fall  backwards  over  tlie 
gluttis,  and  strangle  (he  child,  It  is 
Baiil  that  female  slaves  sometitues  destroy 
theinReivcs  in  this  way.  when  labourinj; 
under  nostalgia,  and  w'lien  deprived  of  all 
other  means  of  destruction. 

III.  Motionis  suhsen-ivnt  to  Seiua- 
tiov. — In  all  exciting  diseases,  the  nos- 
trils are  dilateil,  by  the  action  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris  alieque  nasi.  In 
all  depressing  diseasesj  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  nostrils  are  contracte<A,  from  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  muscle  we  have  men- 
tioncil.  In  the  iiatutal  state,  when  the 
levator  palpahra;  is  paralyzed  by  sleep, 
the  orliifuliiris  palpebrarum  reraaius 
closed  like  the  other  sphincters.  In  te- 
tanus and  palsy,  tlie  eyes  are  often  par- 
tially closed  both  ilurinp;  sleep  and  the 
w;ikmg  (lours.  Under  the  influence  of 
voluptuous  feelings,  tlic  levator  pal[uhra! 
is  partially  paralyzeil,  and  gives  a  Ian- ; 
guishing  exiircssion  to  the  eye,  as  is  seen 
in  the  paintings  of  Hebe.  The  oblique 
muscles  of  the  eye  arc  probably  involun- 
tary. 

IV.  Motions  of  the  Bndy  in  general, 
— Many  coralines  are  stationary.  Some 
animals  are  moved  by  tlie  wind,  and 
others  by  the  waves.  These  animals 
have  no  locomotion.  The  muscle,  thougli 
called  a  fish,  belonpa  to  the  gasteropoda, 
like  a  snail.  In  the  cephaloiieda,  as  the 
sa:pia,  the  arms  or  legs  project  from  the 
mouth.  The  branchopeda  make  use  of 
their  gills  to  elFect  locomotion.  The 
oyster,  if  it  has  any  motion,  can  only 
leap  by  suddenly  closing  the  shell,  and 
thus  projecting  itself. 

The  legs  of  insects  (which  include 
Cray  fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  &e.)  are  very 
perfect.  All  the  winged  insects  have  six 
legs ;  of  which  four  are  attached  to  the 
thorax.  The  caterpillar  is  said  to  have 
more  than  four  thousand  muscles,  In 
the  class  of  insects  wings  ttrst  appear. 
It  is  considered  by  some,  that  tliey  are 
only  transformed  bivalve  shells,  with 
gills  (or  stigmata)  under  tiiem  ;  an<i  that 
the  wing-tlaps  are  analaguus  to  the 
opcrcula  of  fishes.  In  some  kinds  of  fisb, 
the  gills  pass  into  fins.  All  these  aie  ex- 
oiniik's  of  unity  of  organization. 

The  structure  of  bones  may  be  illus- 
trate<l  by  that  of  beams.  If  a  weight  be 
hung  on  a  beam,  sunporteil  at  both  ends, 
the  upper  part  resists  by  its  iion-coin- 
pn'ssihi}ity,  and  the  lower  part  by  its 
cohesion,   while  the   middle   is   aimost 


neutral.  In  bones,  the  middle  is  fille<l 
up  with  a  light  substance.  In  the  thigh- 
bone, alJ  die  fibres  of  the  head  send  to- 
waidi!  the  lesser  frochanter,  upon  which 
the  weight'of  the  hody  falls.  The  same 
disposition  of  fibres  is  observed  in  other 
ports  of  the  body.  Duhamel's  theory 
about  the  Iwne  being  fornr.ed  in  layers 
from  the  jieriosteum,  is  wrong;  for  in 
twenty-four  hours  all  the  bones  of  a 
young  pig  may  be  impregnated  with 
madder.  A  story  is  told  of  an  Irishman 
who,  wishing  to  nave  his  bacon  in  alter- 
nate streaks  of  fat  and  lean,  fed  his  pig 
well  one  day,  and  8tarve<l  it  the  next. 
Many  young  birds  have  no  air  in  their 
bones,  although  they  fly  ;  and  tlie  os- 
trich and  cassowary  have  air  in  them, 
although  ibcy  do  not  fly.  The  wrist  of 
the  caniivora  moves  in  every  direction, 
whereas  dial  of  the  herbivora  lias  flexion 
only.  In  tislics  the  caudal  vertebrs 
have  long  spinous  jirocesses,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  any  motion  upwardsand  down- 
wards to  any  great  extent ;  but  the  late- 
ral motion  is  very  free.  In  the  crocodile, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cervical  vertcbrie 
have  long  latetul  spines,  which  prevent 
motion  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal cannot  turn  its  head  without  turning 
its  b(xly.  In  many  animals  the  clavicle 
and  scapula  are  amalgamated,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  rib.  This  is  the  case  witli  ^_ 
reptiles  and  cartilaginous  fishes.  ^M 

If  a  well-pro|Kirtioned  man  holds  out  ^1 
his  arms  horizontally  to  their  full  extent, 
on  each  side,  tlie  distance  from  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  those  of  the 
other,  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  his 
boily.  The  puJx-s  is  midway  from  head 
to  foot.  If  lie  stretches  out  his  legs,  as 
well  as  his  arms,  he  will  stand  within  a 
circle,  of  which  the  navel  is  the  centre, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  touch  the  circuni-  h 
fcrcncc.  ^M 

The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  " 
are  very  strong,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  foramen  magnum  (at  which  the  ful-  ^ 
crum  is  situated),  and  the  shortness  of  fl 
the  lever  with  which  the  muscles  act,  and  ^^ 
which,  therefore,  requires  the  muscles  to 
be  very  powerful,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  head  in  the  erect  position.     In  qua<l- 
rupeds  the  foramen  magnum  is  still  far- 
ther back  ;  ami  the  lever,  therefore,  is  so 
very  short,  that  they  cannot  maintain  an 
erect  position  long.    Osw.tnis  fishes  have 
no  muscles  for  moving  the  head  ;  and  they 
are  very  inconsiderable  in  cartilaginous 
fishes.      In  reptiles  the  motions  of  the 
muscles  are  very  remarkable.     Tortoises^ 
for  inataucc,  ^»i:o,\ecl  thci'  bj««d  by  nius-1 
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dee  from  the  dorsal  shield,  and  retract  it 
by  means  of  the  longus  colli  muscle.  Of 
all  animals,  birds  have  the  best  musclea 
of  the  neck,  and  the  freest  motion  of  the 
head. 

In  order  to  resist  the  tendency  in  young 
per8on»  to  stoop  forward,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  weights  on  the  head,  for  in  re- 
sisting this,  the  muscles  of  the  back  get 
stronger.  On  the  same  principle,  in 
order  to  make  horses  lift  their  feet  well 
thejr  are  shod  with  heavy  shoes.  A  steel 
spnnjt,  if  quite  straight,  resists  a  force 
at)p]ie<l  to  both  ends,  notwithstanding  its 
elasticity  ;  and  when  it  yields,  it  is  -nith 
a  jerk.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  sjvinc 
is  curved.  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  lumbar  region  is  very 
great.  It  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  jar  in  running, 
atopping  suddenly,  or  any  violent  motion; 
for  tile  impulse  ia  divided  among  several 
bones. 

The  ribs  in  some  animals  become 
winps,  and  they  are  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion in  serpents  and  some  lizards.  The 
tail  of  a  dog  falls  from  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscle  which  upliolds  it.  In  quad- 
rupede  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  tlie  pec- 
toralis  major  are  inserted  low  down  in 
the  humerus,  so  tliat  the  bone  ia  quite 
hidden  by  tliem.  This  gives  them  a 
much  greater  lever  power  than  in  the 
human  subject.  A  similar  arrangement 
obtains  in  the  posterior  extremities.  In 
paralysis  the  extensor  muscles  are  more 
■fi«cted  than  the  flexors,  as  being  the 
weakest,  and  least  able  to  bear  the  ab- 
straction of  power.  It  is  to  be  cured  by 
a  splint  on  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
the  flexors  from  always  acting ;  for  the 
extensors  will  not  recover  their  power,  if 
they  are  kept  constantly  stretched.  In  a 
post-chaise  the  horse  which  carries  the 
postilion  pulls  better  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  the  otlier,  because  the  weight  is  a 
substitute  for  muscular  action.  The 
weakest  horse  should  carry  the  postilion. 
A  fanner  told  me,  he  put  a  bag  of  fiour 
on  the  back  of  a  weak  horse  which  he 
employed  in  a  mill. 

The  pectoral  rauBcles  of  birds  weigh 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  their  muscular 
STSteui.  Binis  fly  lower  in  damp  wea- 
ther, because  the  air  is  then  rarer.  In 
the  horse,  the  semi-membranosus,  the 
■erai-tendinosus,  and  the  biceps,  are  in- 
■erted  so  low  in  the  leg,  as  almost  to  con- 
ceal the  calf. 

The  human  foot  is  flexed  by  two  mus- 
cles, but  i.s  extended  (as  in  raising  the 
body  on  the  foot)  by  six.    la  peiform- 


ing  this  motion,  the  muscles  act  with  a 
lever  of  the  second   kind.     The  best- 
ft)rme<l  statue  of  the  human  frame  willi 
not  support  itself.     A  inun,  when  stand- 
ing upright,  supports  himself  by  muscular  ] 
eflbrt ;    but  be  soon  "stands  at  ease," 
from  muscular    fatigue ;    and    the    old 
statues  are  all   drawn    in    this   attitu<le.l 
U'eakly  children  lounge  too  much,  which  j 
gives  rise  to  permanent  distortion. 

In  favour  of  the  biped  theory  of  man, ' 
may  be  urged  the  situation  of  the  nos-  j 
trils,  the  axis  of  the  eyes,  the  situation  of  5 
the  foramen  magnum,  the  want  of  aliga- 
mentum  nuchir,  the  breadth  of  the  chest ^ 
and  of  the  pelvis,  the  difference  of  the 
extremities,  the  direction  of  the  joints, 
and  the  different  structure  of  the  hands  , 
and  feet.     A  child  goes  first  on  aU-foura, 
because  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and  the 
neck  are   not   sufficieut  to  nold  up  the ' 
back  and  the  head.     Horses  go  to  sleep, 
standing,    for   it  requires  no   muscular  < 
effort  for  them  to  stand  ;  and  a  statue  of] 
a  horse  will  stand  alone.     Birds  likewise 
sleep  in  the  erect  position  ;  but  in  tlieai 
it  docs  require  a  muscular  action,  though  ' 
not  a  muscular  cHbrt.      It  is  done  by  1 
means  of  a  tendon,  which  leads  from  the 
foot,  and  passes  over   the  back   of  the  i 
knee-joint ;   so  diat   the  weight  of  the  | 
body  puts  this  tcirdon  on  the  stretch,  and 
flxc."5  the  cliiws  round  the  perch.    Sitting 
requires  but  little  muscular  action  ;  and 
this  was  saiil  by  one  author  to  prove  that 
man  was  destined  to  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion.    But    man  is  not    always  cotitciii- 
nlafing  when  he  is  sitting,  or  when  he  ia 
lying  on    the  back,  which   requires  no 
muscular  exertion   at  aU.      Shaksiieare  I 
calls  bowing  a  "jutting  out  of  the  bum," 
because  we  cannot  bow  without  protrud- 
ing that  part. 

It  is  said  that  the  extensors  of  the  leg 
will  bear  double  the  weight  of  the  flexors, 
but  that  the  latter  have  most  power, 
because  they  are  inserted  a  little  lower  ' 
down.  VVIien  the  foot  is  extended,  it 
may  he  rotate<l,  but  not  when  it  isflexed  ; 
so  that  here  we  have  flexibilitv  and  firm-  ' 
iies.s  in  the  same  joint.  It  is  absuid  to  j 
tell  a  [>erson  to  make  his  toe  first  touch 
the  ground  in  walking.  It  is  contrary  to 
physiological  principles ;  for  coming 
down  on  the  heel  first  prevents  a  shock 
to  the  frame.  AVe  stand  on  on  elastic 
arch,  the  points  of  support  of  wliich  are 
the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 
The  foot  has  likewise  a  transverse  arch.. 


[jHavinR  lately  published  the  biogra- 
pliy  of  John  Hunter  in  this  Journal,  aiul 
ilL-tcriiiiiiciI  to  place  his  original  and  im-  | 
portant  discoveries  before  tlie  world, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Medical  Peri- 
odica], wc  now  proceed  to  redeem  our 
promise.  It  must  l>e  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  observe,  thiit  it  has  loii<;  been 
regretted  that  the  style  of  the  author  is 
often  very  obscure  and  iuelep;aiit,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tlefet'ts  of  liis  early  edu- 
cation ;  and,  on  iliis  account,  it  is  deemed 
a<!vi>;nble  to  ituprove  such  defects  witiiout 
injuring  the  autlior's  meaning  or  con- 
clusions. The  original  phraseology  will, 
liowever,  be  adopted,  unless  when  it  ad- 
mits of  doubt,  or  requires  repeated  pe- 
rusal lo  comprehend  it.  There  can  be 
no  second  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  John  Hunterj 
which  arc  univcrsaHy  adjnitlert  through- 
out the  civilised  world ;  but  it  ie  hoped 
that  a  record  of  tliese  discoveries  in  a 
cheap  form  will  prove  serviceable  to  all 
cliisses  of  medical  renders.  Influenced  by 
this  conviction,  we  now  subiiiit  them  to 
the  medical  public] 

Jntroiiucforif  LerlinT  —  Plnn  of  the 
Courtte — J^rfliminary  Obtervations  on 
Matter. 

]Mr.  Hunter  was  wont  to  commence 
iris  lectures  as  follows  : — 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  these  lectures 
to  give  the  opinions  of  former  writers, 
■which  may  lie  found  in  their  works,  but 
I  shall  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  ol>- 
wrvation  and  experience.  1  do  not  mean 
to  HFscrt  that  all  I  shall  say  in  this  course 
will  lie  entirely  new,  and  that  none  of  my 
opinions  or  observations  have  not  been 
already  publi-Uied  ;  for  there  are  many 
facts  toi>  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  most  ignorant  days  of  physic.  In 
this  course  I  intend  to  include  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  parts  of 
surgery,  more  jmrticularly  those  suhjects 
on  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
making  some  new,  and  1  liope  useful  ob- 
servations, 80  as  to  place  our  Art,  in  many 
respects,  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  and  as 
some  of  my  ideas,  as  well  as  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  my  subject,  are  new,  conse- 
qucntly  some  of  my  terms  must  also  be 
/wifj  tor  two  diScrciit  ideas  cannot  be 


expressed  by  the  same  words.  That  my 
o]))nions  are  correct,  appears  to  me  most 
"ikely,  from  their  having  in  some  measure 
stood  that  trying  test,  time,  as  well  as 
having  been  adopted  by  others,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  cor- 
rectness. My  terms  will,  I  hope,  befound 
cx])ressive  of  what  I  mean  them  to  de- 
fine, which  also  appears  evident  from 
their  having  been  adopted  in  many  recent 
works  on  surgery.  My  lectures  are  not 
a  regular  course,  but  rather  an  explana- 
tion of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  principles  of  the  Art  of  Surgery,  so 
that  by  coniparing  and  reasoning  on 
known  principles,  my  pupils  may  be  en- 
abled to  act  as  the  occiuion  may  require. 

1  shall  Euppose  you  alrcaily  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  or  structure  of  the  hu- 
ipan  frame,  and  must  now  inform  you, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  and  dis- 
ea.sed  actions  which  constitute  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Art,  arc  not  less  necessary  to 
be  understood  than  the  principles  of  the 
other  sciences  ;  unless  the  surgeon  should 
wish  to  resemble  the  t'hinese  philosopher, 
w^liOFe  knowledge  consisted  only  of  facts. 
In  that  case,  our  science  must  remain 
stationary,  until  fresh  facts  improve  it, 
European  philosojihers,  however,  reason 
from  principles,  and  thus  they  can  predict 
facta  betorc  they  arise.  The  gtcatest  al- 
teniion  should  be  paid  to  facts ;  but  too 
many  crowd  the  memory  without  any 
advantage.  Their  chief  use  is  to  cstal>- 
lish  first  principles;  by  these  we  leaxn 
the  causes  of  dii^eases ;  and,  without  « 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  diseases,  a 
man  cannot  be  a  good  surgeon. 

Surgeons  are  too  often  satisfied  with 
observing  the  cffi.'ctB  only ;  hut  in  stu- 
dying cbseases  we  should  umlerrtand  not 
only  the  effect,  as  inflammation,  supnu- 
ration,  &c.,  but  also  the  causa  of  tnat 
effect.  Without  this  knowledge,  our 
practice  must  he  very  confined,  and  our 
remedies  very  often  injudiciously  ap- 
plied, since,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, if  possible,  to  prevent  the  effect. 
In  the  bile  of  a  mad  dog,  for  example, 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  bitten  jiart ;  and  in  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  as  in  cases  of  chancre,  we 
must  not  only  know  how  to  cure  it,  but 
also  to  prevent  its  effects  on  the  cotistitu 
tion,  which  is  done  by  the  internal  use  of 
mercury.  M'e  may,  on  the  contrary, 
wish  lo  increase  the  effects,  which  cannot 
be  done,  unless  we  know  the  cause  ;  in 
many  cases,  where  we  cannot  prevent  the 
effect,  nor  afterwards  remove,  diminish, 
or  increase  it  -wtVh  aAvwuti^i:,  out  belter 
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Lplan  is  to  clian$;c  to  some  other,  which 
We  csa  more  easily  remove ;  us,  for  in- 
^Vtance,  by  converting  the  venereal   into 
coinnion  intlainination.     M'hen  the  (iis- 
>-ease  is  already  formed,  we  ought  to  un- 
.derstand  the  modes  of  action  of  the  body 
LBnd  its  iiienihcrs,  by  which  they  eadeavour 
Kto  relieve  thcrnselves  from  disease,  as  w^ell 
is  the  power  they  have  of  restoring  them- 
aelves  to  health,  and  we  should  know  the 
best  means  of  assisting  those  powers.     If 
these  prove  insufficient,  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  attending  symptoms  and  circuin- 
staDces,  when  an  operation  may  be  ne- 
cesBsry,  and  how  far  the  condition  of  the 
constitution  is  favourable  for  it ;  the  last 
is  often  an  exc*edin{;ly  difficult  question 
to  decide,  and  in  some  instances  exceeds 
our  present  knowledge.     I  have  seen  a 
patient  die  in  a  few  hours  after  the  ex- 
cision of  a  small  tumour  from  the  arm, 
and  another  by  the  removal  of  one  from 
the  ahdiimen ;  a  third  by  castration  ;  and 
within  these  two  days,  I  asiiigted  at  an 
operation  for  fistula  in    perinwo,  where 
tJie  patient  died  in  sixteen  hours  after. 
All  {hex  patients  were  previously  in  ap- 
parent good  health.    The  cause  of  ilcath 
in  these  cases,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  constitution  that  reniler  opera- 
tions thus  dangerous,  will  {lerhapE  never 
be  well  understood.     I  consider  this  part 
of  surgery,  namely  operations,  to  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  healing  Art ;  it  is  a  tadt 
acknowledgement  of  the  insufficiency  of 
surgery,  and  seems  to  me  Uke  an  armed 
savage,   who   endeavours  to   obtain   by 
force  what  a  more  refined  and  cultivated 
man   would  attain   by    stratagem.     No 
surgeon   should  approach  the  victim  of 
his  operation  without  a  sacred  dread  and 
reluctance,  iind  should  be  superior  to  that 
popular  eclat  generally  attending  painful 
operations,  often  only  because  they  are 
{>ainful. 

My  object  in  lecturing  is  not  pecuniary 
gain  :  for  the  time  1  devote  to  my  lectures 
would  be  more  protitably  cm])loyed  in 
i-xtending  my  connections  and  enlarging 
my  pracdcc.  1  have  seen  as  much  prac- 
tice, and  made  a  more  extensive  collection 
of  diseased  preparations  th.-ui  perhaps  any 
man  in  Kurofie.  By  these  preparations 
1  tind  that  the  morbid  appearances  cor- 
respond witli  the  opinions  I  have  formed 
of  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  which  they 
iliustrale.  Alter  having  been  ten  years 
engaged  in  the  profession,  in  1  761  I  en- 
tered the  array.  !''rom  my  observations 
and  experience  while  in  Ihesiirvice,  lam 
cniihled  to  give  my  opinions  on  gunxliot 
wouuds,  wJjidi  nrcly  uccttt  in  civil  prac- 


tice. In  the  year  1768  I  was  solicited  to 
become  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  but  I  now 
rejoice  that  I  did  not  comply,  as  ray  at- 
tention would  necessarily  have  been  too 
much  engaged  to  allow  me  to  ctdtivate 
surgery,  as  I  have  since  done.  Besides 
tlie  necessity  I  should  have  l>een  under 
of  reading  would  have  prevented  my 
forming  habits  or  established  modes  of 
thinking.  In  the  years  17  7^,  1773,  and 
1774  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
giving  my  opinion  in  private,  and  have 
bad  always  the  satisfaction  of  being  heanl 
wth  candour.  Since  I  have  commenced 
my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  found  my 
opiDioiisquoted  in  numerous  works,  and  in 
some,  even  my  very  language,  as  adhesive 
and  suppurative  inflammation,  &c.  But 
my  chief  inducement  to  lecture  is,  that  it 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  man  to 
put  his  thoughts  in  writing;  he  can  never 
tcU  how  much  he  knows  until  he  arranges 
his  knowledge,  and  then  he  tinds  how 
defective  it  is ;  hence  it  is  that  almoet  all 
authors  of  any  consideration  in  medicine 
have  be7n  public  teachers. 

I  shall  begin  my  present  course  of 
lectures  with  the  physiology  of  the  animal 
leconomy  in  its  normal  or  heallhv  state. 
I  shall  afterwards  describe  tlie  patliology, 
or  ]ihysiology  of  disease,  which  is  the 
perversion  of  the  unturul  actions  of  the 
animal  (Economy.  .Amongst  the  latter,  I 
shall  first  treat  of  the  most  simple  or  natu- 
ral accidents  or  diseases  spontaneously 
arising ;  next  of  the  means  of  restoration. 
On  the  latter  subject  1  shall  be  particu- 
larly full.  The  first  of  these  is  adhesive 
inflammation,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
healing  by  the  tirst  intention ,-  next  of 
inflammations  tending  to  suppunttion, 
granulation,  and  cicatrization.  1  shall 
afterwards  consider  the  specific  diseases, 
as  locked  jaw,  scrofula,  &c. ;  then  the 
poisonous  or  malignant  diseases,  as  ve- 
nereal disease,  cancer,  &c.  But  before  I 
shall  commence  the  proper  business  of 
tlie  coiu^e,  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
the  properties  of  matter  in  general,  and 
to  tliat  of  organised  l)eings  in  particular. 

Animate  uud  inanimate  matter. 

I  must  request  your  close  atten  ion  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  ;  i  must 
be  a  little  abstruse  in  the  present  lecture, 
which  I  intend  as  an  introduction  to  all 
animal  matter.  Before  we  aticnipt  to 
give  a  detinition  of  an  animal,  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  understand  the  properties 
of  that  matter  of  which  an  aniin<il  is  com- 
posed ;  and  to  give  u*  a.  tViM  ^^^«a•  «>1«si\- 
tnal  inaUet  vsc  vswisJ.  Vwo'fi  'i^t  •sjxovx'as-k 
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apply  oar  iJeas  of  comnion  matter, 
aa  hdttg  most  famfliar  to  us,  to  mDimal 
matter,  an  error  we  ahoald  carefully 
avoid,  aaJ  hitherto  a  very  common  one. 
Matter  i«  demonstrable  by  our  temes 
alone  ;  if  a  itian  had  never  xeen  li^bt,  he 
could  not,  from  any  description,  foini  an 
idea  of  it ;  if  he  had  been  always  deaf,  he 
eould  have  no  idea  of  sound  ;  if  he  had 
no  toucli,  nor  taste,  nor  smell,  if  he  were 
without  sensation,  which  is  easily  con- 
ceivable, he  would  have  no  idea  that  there 
existed  such  a  thing  as  matter.  Again, 
it  is  from  matter  alone  that  we  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  senaes;  so  that  it  ia 
from  their  reciprocal  effects  we  have  the 
only  proof  of  the  existence  of  either. 

An  animal,  then,  mur,t  he  so  composed 
as  to  be  tuiiceptihle  of  impression ;  this 
impression  consists  of  an  alteration  in  the 
partj  impreHscd.  Matter  must  make  the 
impression  on  us  before  we  are  sensible 
of  its  existence.  Matter,  however,  is  in 
itadf  only  an  abstract  idea ;  it  is  not  tlic 
matter  ilself,  but  some  of  the  properties 
that  tielong  to  it,  that  make  an  impression 
on  our  senses,  as  sourness,  heat.  ^Vlien 
we  see  a  man,  it  is  not  the  matter  of  the 
man  that  makes  the  impression,  hut  the 
light  which  he  reflects;  this  light  the 
eye  hus  the  power  of  conveying  to  one 
point,  so  as  to  give  a  determinate  shape 
on  the  organ  of  vision.  The  impressiun 
made  on  our  eye,  by  a  body  exterior  to 
us,  exactly  similar  to  touch,  is  the  act  of 
aering:  it  is  an  impression  made  of  a 
given  figure,  and  every  part  of  the  body 
might  be  made  able  to  sec  as  well  as  the 
eve  ;  for  instance,  a  refracting  glass  was 
placed  More  my  skin,  so  that  the  image 
should  be  thrown  on  my  body,  of  the 
same  sliapc  as  tliat  which  is  exterior,  if 
my  senae  of  feeling  was  so  very  delicate 
as  to  distinguish  this  shape,  it  would  give 
inc  the  s.ime  idea  as  seeing.  A  drum  has 
no  Mfiund  in  itwif,  Imt  it  has  the  power  of 
putting  (he  intittiT  uf  lltu  air  into  action, 
which  produce*  the  idea  of  sound  by  its 
impression  on  die  organ  of  hearing ;  yet 
the  sense  of  touch  would  appear  to  oner 
the  grcaitnl  contradiction  to  the  above 
statement.  'I'ouch,  howi-vcr,  arises  from 
the  rcstftjinci-  of  matter,  which  alters  the 
form  of  the  jmrt  touching,  and  tliis  alttr- 
atioii  cauHcs  feeling.  I  f  sensation  arose 
from  d»L'  matter  itself,  and  not  from  its 
reaisUincc,  we  ought  to  have  as  many 
kinds  of  sensation  as  we  haveof  matter ; 
hut  our  sensations  corres|X)nd  with  tlie 
differi-nt  proi)ertie8  of  niattor,  not  with 
c^/p  iliflereiit  Icinih.  But  to  return  to  our 
mfy'tv/:  all  that  composes  tlijs  globe  of 


'  the  earth  ia  called  lastier,  at>d  is  moatprs- 
babty  formed  of  lOiDe  few  sobstanoes 
differing  in  specific  properties  from  each 
other,  but  which  in  difierent  combinations 
produce  a  very  great  variety,  and  cona^- 
r]Uently  produce  a  great  variety  of  sensa- 
tions in  us.  Matter,  thus  coropoundeH, 
is  apparent  to  our  senses  in  some  one  of 
the  following  states — a  state  of  solidity, 
fluidity,  or  vapour.     SoUdity  appears  to 

'  be  the  natural  state  of  matter ;  fluidity 

'  and  vapour  seem  to  imply  a  kind  of  force, 

'  particularly  vapour. 

I  Attraction  is  one  of  the  roost  remark- 
able properties  of  matter ;  of  this  there 
are  several  kinds. 

I  First.  Elective  attraction,  or  the  dis- 
position in  all  matter  to  unite  with  some 
particular  kinds  of  matter  ratlier  tlian 
with  others,  am!  form  a  compound  with 
them  that  would  seem  almost  homoge- 

I  neous.  Elective  attraction  can  only 
exist  when  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  eitho' 
fluidity  or  vapour ;  it  is  one  of  the  moat 

I  reflned  properties  of  common  matter, 
producing  new  compounds  by  a  spcdea 
of  regeneration,  but  destroying  the  old 
bjf  the  same  action  ;  and  this  property  is 
given  to  matter  to  insure  the  variety  that 
exists  in  the  regular  solids  and  fluids  that 
compose  the  worhl. 

Secondly.    The  attraction  of  cohesion 
is  an  increase  of  the  same  attraction,  by 

I  which  bullies  are  brought  into  closer  ap- 
proximation, and  kept  in  one  maaa. 
When  a  body  is  so  subdinded  as  to  be 
reduced  to  its  constituent  particles,  that 
is  to  a  state  of  fluidity,  still  each  particle 
has  its  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  it  may 
be  said  to  move.  A  fluid  then  woiUd 
«'em  to  be  a  body  rc<luccd  to  its  original 
parts,  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
being  destroyed  :  each  patdcle,  however, 
has  its  centre  of  attraction  or  gravity.  Aa 
the  centre  of  the  globe  attracts  every  par- 
ticle ofmalter  that  is  on  it,  so  every  inasa 
of  matter,  simply  as  matter,  has  a  centre 
of  attraction,  by  which  it  can  bring  bodies 
to  it,  or  keep  thtiii  in  contact  with  it  ; 
thus  if  wc  were  to  drop  some  quickBilver, 
and  that  it  did  not  meet  any  resistance, 
it  would  assume  a  globular  form,  not 
from  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  but  from 
the  attraction  of  graviintion.  Where, 
however,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  is  but 
slight,  as  in  fluids,  this  will  not  take  place 
unless  tliere  is  some  aflinity,  as  between 
acids  and  water,  alcohol  and  water,  &c. 
( >il  and  wat<?r,  when  in  a  stale  of  fluidity, 
will  not  unite  by  this  kind  of  atUaction. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  also  gives 
rii^  to  other  general  proper  ties,  such  aa 


I 
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figure,  magnituile,  &c.  These  are  tlie 
properties  that  render  botlies  suitable  for 
mechanicK,  but  there  ore  others  neces- 
sary ;  a  clock  may,  for  instanee,  be  cor- 
rectly maile,  yet  it  will  not  go  until  we 
brin^  in  the  aid  of  the  pendulum,  or 
coiled  spring.  Thus  we  observe  some- 
thing like  the  lile  of  mechanics,  which  is 
not  iiiiittcr,  but  a  property  of  matter ; 
what  is  simply  mccnanic&i,  that  is  inert 
matter,  inuat  have,  as  it  were,  a  bmuI  Co 
put  and  continue  it  in  motion.  When 
these  properties  have  their  full  effect, 
they  liecumc,  by  causing  other  effects, 
the  regulntors  of  tlie  whole  mass,  with 
tefcud  to  motion,  space,  &c. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  properties  of 
conmion  matter.  I  am  not  aljle  to  de- 
termine bow  far  repulsion  is  a  universal 
principle,  but  I  suspect  it  is  not  so  p;tit)e- 
ral  as  the  others;  that  there  is  such  a 
principle  is  evident,  because  without  it 
neither  fluidity  nor  vapour  could  take 
place.  Heat  may,  probably,  be  the  great 
repulsive  principle ;  at  least,  it  counteracts 
attraction,  and  causes  repulsion  when  dif- 
fused among  the  particles  of  matter. 
Thus  Uie  matter  of  the  globe  is,  in  gene- 
ami,  regulated  by  a  properly  so  constituted, 
[that  it  cannot  err  in  iu<  common  actions, 
There  are  other  properties  belong:ing 
matter,  which  are  more  extended  than 
ose  just  mentione<l  ;  it  undergoes 
langes  not  in  the  least  connected  with, 
«r  arising  from  them,  and  its  properties 
are  therefore  entirely  different,  appearing, 
as  it  were,  an  anomaly  in  the  combination 
of  matter.  Its  continuance  by  preparing 
matter  similar  to  itself  is  ctrecteil  by 
changes  entirely  different,  which  produce 
the  animal  and  vegetable,  or  organic 
portion  of  the  world.  I  shall  coniider 
the  properties  of  these  in  my  next  lecture. 


THE  ANATOMIST. 


TRB  PELVIS, 

Is  formed  of  the  os  sacrum,  os  coccyx, 
(both  of  which  bones  have  liecn  already 
described)  and  the  two  ossa  innominate. 

Oe  IWNOHINATUlf, 

Consists  in  early  life  of  three  bones, 
the  iliutn,  ischium,  and  pubis.  We  shall 
describe  each  of  these  bones  separately. 

08   tLIUM. 

Situation,  upwards  and  outwards  in 


regard  to  the  pelvis,  forming  the  upper 
part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  lower 
lateral  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Bodff,  confiiricted,  forma  the  upper 
and  outer  jiart  of  the  acetabulum,  join- 
ing the  pubis  anteriorly,  and  the  ischium 
posteriorly, 

AIn,  expanded,  offers  four  aspects,  viz., 
tlie  dorsum,  which  is  rough  posteriorly 
for  the  gluteus  maxiinus,  and  presents 
two  semicircular  Unes  for  the  gluteus 
tnedius  and  minimus  muscles;  also  a  nu- 
tritious foramen— the  venter  which  forms 
the  iliac  fossa,  in  which  also  is  a  nutri- 
tious foramen— the  rough  articular  sur- 
face for  connection  with  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  a  small  portion  smooth  and 
immediately  above  the  sciatic  notch, 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
true  pelvis, 

Proceitet. 

The  Crejtt  which  forms  the  upper  bor- 
der of  tlie  ala. 

The  anterior  superior  gpine,  which 
terminates  the  crest  anteriorly. 

The  anti'rior  inferior  »}>ine,  imme<li- 
ately  above  the  acetabulum. 

Both  spines  arc  separated  by  a  notch. 

The  ponlerior  superior  spine,  which 
terminates  the  crest  behind. 

The  po«lrrior  inferior  spine,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  small  notch. 

The  Ileo-puhie  eminence,  marks  the 
union  of  this  bone  witli  the  following, 

08    PUBIS. 

Situation,  forepart  of  pelvis,  and  in- 
ternal part  of  acetabulum. 

Body,  forms  the  internal  and  superior 
part  of  the  acetabulum. 

Horizontal  ramus,  passes  invrards  to 
meet  the  opposite  ramus. 

Sympltiii/t  pubi«  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  both  horizontal  rami. 

The  angle  is  formed  by  the  horizontal 
ramus  turning  down  to  form  the  sym- 
phisis. 

The  luberosittf  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  external  to  the  angle. 

The  crest  is  the  small  upper  transverse 
portion  of  bone  between  the  angle  and 
tuberosity. 

The  obturator  groove  is  situated  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  horizontal  ra- 
mus. 

The  ftexrending   raniun  passes    hack- 
wards  and  outwards  to  meet  the  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  the  ischium,  it  bounds  the 
thyroid  hole,  and  h^  tl\t  i!oi,N«r\«»!CM»\  ':R 
the  two  AesceT\Aivv^tvnv\,'iMe.  wc\v  lA  "i>». 
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nal  gurface  boing  round  and  convex,  and 
rough  near  its  centre  for  the  pronator 
teres  muscle.  'J'lie  inner  eilpe  of  the 
shaft  is  sharp  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interroseoufi  ligament,  and  the  nutritious 
foramen  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  is  (Greeted  upwards. 

Carpal  extremitxf  expanded,  gives  at- 
tachment by  its  anterior  edge  to  the  ante- 
rior carpal  ligament ;  upon  its  posterior 
edge  is  a  shallow  groove  at  its  ulnar  side 
for  the  extensor  communis  iligitonim  and 
ii]dicator  muscles,  a  second  more  exter- 
nally, narrow  and  oblique  for  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  seeundi  inter  nodiipolicis 
muscle,  and  a  tliird  more  external  than 
the  last  for  the  tendons  of  tlic  cxtensores 
carpi  radiatis  longior  and  brevior.  Upon 
the  radial  edge  of  this  cxtremily  is  the 
mark  of  the  passage  of  the  extensor  oasis 
metacarpi  and  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  poUicis  muscles. 

Stifhid prore.fd,  proloii;»ed  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  bone  downwards,  giving  at- 
tachment to  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  carpus. 

Signwifl  tai-iiy  on  the  inner  border  of 
thecari)al  extremity  for  articulation  with 
the  ulna. 

Cnrpal  aspect  presents  two  ardtular 
surfaces,  divided  by  a  alight  elevation; 
the  external  being  triangular  for  articu- 
lation with  the  OS  scaphoides,  the  internal 
square  for  the  oa  lunare. 


This  part  consists  of  two  rows  of  small 
bones,  four  bones  in  each  row,  placetl 
between  the  forearm  and  metacarpus.  It 
is  convex  and  rough  upon  its  dorsal 
aspect,  and  concave  upon  its  palmar  as- 
|>eci,  where  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  muscles  are  situated  ; 
towards  the  radius  and  interorticular  car- 
tilage of  the  writt,  it  is  convex  ;  towards 
the  u>etacarpu8  it  presents  articular  sur- 
faces for  the  metacarpal  bones. 

FIRST  HUW. 

0»  mcaphoidfK. 

Situation,  on  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  carpus,  next  the  styloid  process  of  tlic 
radius. 

ArtifiilnlioiiH,  with  the  radius  above, 
with  the  tra|ieziuin  and  Irapezoides  be- 
low, and  with  the  lunare  and  magnum 
internally. 

Of  jMiiare. 

Situation,  between  the  scaphoides  and 
cujiei  forme. 
.Jr/tfu/a/fo/ut,  with  the  ladius  above. 


with  the  magnum  and  unciforme  below, 
widi  the  scaphoJil  externally,  and  with 
the  cuneiforme  internally. 

Os  Cunfiforme. 

Situation,  at  tlie  internal  and  upper 
part  of  the  carpus  between  the  lunare  and 
pissiforme. 

ArtH-u!atiov»,  with  the  lunare  exter- 
nally, with  the  carpal  fibro-cartilage  above, 
mth  the  unciforme  below,  and  upon  its 
palmar  aspect  with  the  pissiforme. 

0«  Pisniforme. 

SUttalion,  upon  the  inner  and  palmar 
aspect  of  the  cuneiforme. 

A ftien lotion,  by  a  circular  small  sur- 
face with  the  cuneiforme. 

SECOND  ROW. 

Os  Trtipezium. 

Siluatitf),  between  the  scaphoides  and 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Artictitatiuns,  witli  the  scaphoides 
above,  with  tlie  metacarpal  buue  of  tlmmb 
below,  and  internally  with  tlie  trapezoidts 
and  side  of  the  nictacar[ml  bone  of  tlie 
index  finger. 

Cirowe,  upon  its  palmar  aspect  for 
lodging  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  muscle. 

Ot  Trijpfisoides. 

JfiVunfioM,  between  the  trepeaium,  mag- 
num, scaphoides,  and  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  index  ttnger. 

Articiiltifioiu,  with  the  scaphoides 
above,  the  trapezium  externally,  the 
magnum  internally,  and  below  with  die 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger. 

0»  Magnum. 

Procfffff,  head,  neck,  and  Iwcly. 

•'^'ilitation,  between  the  sc^iphoides  and 
lunare,  and  the  second,  tiiird,  and  fourtli 
metacarpal  bones. 

Articitlatiotm,  by  its  head  with  the 
scaphoides  and  lunar  above,  by  its.  base 
with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
carpal bones  below,  externally  with  the 
trapezoides,  and  internally  witli  the  unci- 
lorme. 

Oa  Unciforme. 

Situation,  between  the  cuneiforme  and 
metacaqxd  bones  of  the  ring  and  little 
fingers. 

ArtiextUilion*,  with  the  lunare  almve, 
the  magnum  externally,  the  i-uncilorme 
internally,  and  below  with  the  fourtli  and 
fifth  Tnetacaryml  hones. 


Proeest,  a  hook-like  process  upon  its 
palmar  aspect. 


METACARPCS. 

This  part  conmsts  of  five  long  bones 
placed  between  the  carpus  and  the 
fingers. 

Biuet,  irrc^larly  flBt»«ne<l  for  articu- 
lation with  the  second  row  of  carpal 
bones,  with  rough  surfaces  for  the  at- 
tachment of  ligaments. 

Heads,  convex,  and  rounded  for  arti- 
culation with  the  first  bones  of  the  fingers, 
and  affording  attachments  for  the  capsu- 
lar, transverse,  an<l  lateral  ligaments. 

Bodies. — The/r«/,  for  the  thumb  is 

the   thickest  and   shortest ;  the  ««?»«</, 

third,  and  fourth  present  on  the  dorsal 

aspect  of  each  a  promineni  line,  which 

■  bifurcates   towards   the   head  ;    the  Jiflh 

►  presents   an    oblique   Une   on   its   dorsal 

Inspect,   which   divides  it   into  two  sur- 

'icet.    The  third  is  the  longest. 

FINOEBS. 

The  fingers  are  composed  of  three 
phalanges,  except  the  thumb,  which  has 
only  two. 

The  metacarpiii,  or  fir^t  PhatnngeH, 
are  five  in  number,  their  bases  presenting 
oval  concavities  for  the  heads  of  the  tne- 
tacar|ial  bones ;  their  anterior  extremities 
are  convex  from  before  backwanis,  and 
concave  from  side  to  side,  to  articulate 
with  the  second  phalanges. 

The  Middle,  or  second  Phalanges, 
are  four  in  number,  and  smaller  than  the 
first;  their  bases  present  puUy-like  sur- 
faces, to  form  a  ginglynioid  joint  with 
the  first  phalanges,  and  at  their  anterior 
extremities  resemble  the  first. 

The  Unguml,  or  third  Plialanges, 
are  five  in  number,  and  the  smallest. 
By  their  bases  they  form  a  ginglymoid 
jomt  with  the  middle  phalanges ;  and 
their  extremities  are  convex  upon  their 
dorsal  aspects  for  the  support  of  the  nail, 
whilst  their  palmar  aspects  are  irregu- 
larly tubercukted  for  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers. 

The  Sesamoid  Bone*  are  sometimes 
absent.  In  general  two  are  to  be  found 
between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  its  first  phalanx,  and  one  or  two  at 
the  corresponding  joint  of  the  index 
finger. 


Laeirnec  had  found  the  heart  of  a  man 
aged  fifty-five  years  as  small  as  tlint  of  a 
child  of  twelve  years,  Bouillaud  ob- 
served the  heart  of  a  woman  ageil  sixty- 
one  as  small  us  thiU  of  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old.  in  some  eases  the  substance 
of  the  left  ventricle  was  no  more  than  a 
line  and  a  half  in  thickness.  In  ottier 
cases  the  heart  loses  a  third,  a  fourth,  or 
one  half  of  its  natural  size. 

Signs  of  Atrophij  of  the  Heart. — Tlie 
symptoms  of  atrophy  are  the  reverse  of 
those  of  hypertrophy  already  described 
(See  p.  .).  The  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  small,  concentrated,  the  bruits  which 
accompany  them  are  feeble,  the  shttek  of 
the  heart  is  felt  ^vitll  difficulty  or  not  at 
all  by  the  hand,  or  it  is  much  weaker 
than  natural,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
dulhiess  of  sound  in  the  precordial  region. 
The  pulse  it  small,  thready,  and  hard  in 
vo)irnilrir  atrophy,  while  it  is  soft,  feeble, 
and  full  in  aneurismai  or  excentric  atro- 
phy. The  movcnients  and  sounds  are 
extremely  feeble  and  distant  on  auscul- 
tation. The  first  sound  is  very  valvular, 
and  clear  in  some  cases,  but  when  the 
disease  is  extreme,  it  is  inaudible.  Atro- 
phy of  the  heart  may  exist  in  general 
emaciation,  but  the  latter  condition  may 
be  extreme,  and  hyperthropy  present. 
I  have  observed  cases  of  atrophy  in  which 
the  ventricle  was  wasted  to  the  thinnesa 
of  l»nk  paper, 

Con*f«.— The  causes  are  local  or  ge- 
neral- Among  the  local  causes  are  long 
continued  compression  of  the  heart  by 
effusion  of  fluid,  by  tumours,  or  any 
other  mechanical  cause,  and  contraction 
of  tlie  coronary  arteries  by  disease,  as 
ossification,  calcareous,  or  cartilaginous 
deposits.  The  general  causes  are  different 
morbid  states,  or  diftcrent  conditions  which 
impair  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body ; 
chronic  diseases  which  induce  great  ema- 
ciation, such  as  phthisis,  cancer, affections 
of  the  brain,  hver,  spleen,  uterus,  &c.  &c. 
typhoid  enteritis,  eruptive  fevers  which 
do  not  prove  fatal  for  two  or  three 
months,  &c. 

Treatment.  —  Nutritious  aliment, — 
every  thing  calculated  to  improve  the 
general  health;  and  the  alleviation  of 
diseanes  in  other  parts  which  cause  ge- 
neral emaciation,  bo  («  «&  xJwsi  o«v'* 
»c«>mp\\iixeA.  Kuo^jVi  q^  SSofcX^aievj 
*  be  cons\A«e^  ■\^c<a*V»\c  - 
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those  of  both  sexes  subject  to  hysteria, 
Jjvpochondriasis,  tnelauclioly,  cpiJcpsy, 
und  general  nervous  disorclerK,  are  very 
liable  to  palpitations.  Vivid  mental  emo- 
tions, joy,  grief,  anger,  sadness,  I'ear, 
anxiety,  &c.,  the  acts  of  weeping,  sobbing, 
crying,  laughing,  and  s>vinging,  intel- 
lectuiu  labour  induce  them — so  that 
tlie  chief  causes  are  mental  or  cerebral 
excitementj  irritation  or  depression.  De- 
bility, during  the  convalesrenee  of  fevers 
or  other  acute  diseases,  or  that  eaustfd  by 
chronic  or  slow  diseases,  severe  loss  of 
blood  by'any  kind  of  hasmorrhage,  inor- 

[■  dinate  natural  discharges,  abuse  or  lonji; 

I    use  of  purgatives,  spare  or  unwholesome 

I'  tliet,  the  abuse  of  spirituous,  vinious,  or 
fermented  liquors,  want  of  sleep,long  con- 
tinneil  anxiety  and  distretts,   close  con- 
finement, intense  study,  dissipation  and 
'  debauchery,  excess  of  venereal  pleasures, 
and  more  particularly  onanism,  as  well  as 
excessive  sexuiil  intercourse,  are  causes  of 
palpitations  and  irregiilarities  of  the  heart. 
Persons  sidiject  to  anemia,  or  great  pal- 
lidity  from  loss  of  bloo<l  by  abortion,*  or 
any  other  cause,  or  to  chlorosis,  which  is 
'  very  analogous  to  anemia,  are  very  liable 
'  to  nervous  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
Chlorotic  girls  are  often  supposed  to 

i '  labour  under   organic    diseases    of    the 

[•heart  wlien  there  is  only  funclionjil  or 
nervous  disturbance  of  the  organ.  They 
complain  of  palpitatioTis,  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  head-ache,  difficulty 

I   of  breathing,  pain  in  the  left  side  over  the 

[,  spleen,   &c. ;  are  bled,  lecche<',  cupped, 
'Msltrcd,  &c.,  v*hcn  the  opposite  treat- 
ment ought  to  be  employed,  as  tonics, 
c|uina,  strychnia,  chalybeates,  iodide  of 
iron,  &c.     Such  persons  may  have  tran- 

1  Blent  bruit  de  soufJlct,  or  bellow's  sound 

of  the  heart,  and  a  musical  sound  in  the 

cruraJ   and    carotid    arteries,   which    is 

termed  bruit  tie  (liable,  from  its  rescm- 

'blance  to  the  whizzing  of  a  double  top, 

I  Used  in  play  in  France,  and  termed  diable. 

I  Palpitations  are  rIco  ascrilwd  tri  other 
cases  to  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  but 
the  diagnosis  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any 
one  who  will  read  with  care  the  pre- 
ceding accoimt  of  such  diseases.    Persons 

*^'of  a  nervous  tera[K'rttment  and  full  habit 
"are  also   very  subject    to    paljiitations, 

-TThey  complain  on  going  up  stairs,  or  any 

I  other  ascent,  or  raising  the  arras,  carrying 


*  The  Cvclopaedia  of  Traetical  Snr^erv. 
edited  l>v  W.   B.  Costellu,  M.D.  Part  l. 
r  Jif/riJ  ISay.    Art.  Aboitiun,  by  Al.  Ryan, 


nr  lifting  any  weighty  substance,  using" 
any  exertion.  They  aie  niostaH'dcted  in 
cokl,  moist,  or  foggy  weather.  They 
experience  pain  or  uumbneas  in  soioe  part 
of  the  left  arm,  throbbing  in  the  bead, 
fulness  in  the  neck,  sense  of  strauguktiou 
in  the  throat,  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
or  as  if  it  was  grasped  or  coropressetl. 
1  and  somclimes  its  motion  is  termed  roU- 
itig,  thutnping,  strong  then  weak,  izie- 
gular  ur  inlerniittent.  It  is  luaiuuincd 
that  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
intermitteul,  there  is  a  complete  though 
instantaneous  suspension  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  organ  ;  and  when  the  pulsation 
is  irregular,  that  there  is  only  a  partial 
contraction.  Thus  Laennec  described 
rmi  and  /aise  intermittence  of  tlie  heart's 
action. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  spinal  irrita- 
tion are  also  very  liable  to  palpitation, 
and  I  have  counted  the  pulse  IfiO  in  such 
cases.  There  are  also  jiains  extending 
from  the  spine  to  the  abdominal  and 
ttioracic  organs,  to  the  neck,  shoulders, 
head,  limbs,  and,  by  nervous  sympathy, 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  respira- 
tion is  ditticuh,  or  easily  rendered  so,  on 
any  slight  exertion  or  mental  emotion ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  stays  on  the 
chest,  round  the  waist,  or  lower  part  of 
the  spine,  is  intolerable.  Pressure  on  the 
affected  jwrt  of  the  spine  has  suddenly 
induced  pain  in  the  chest,  cough  and  pal- 
pitation ;  and  the  disease  is  very  common 
in  large  towns  to  girls  and  young  women, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-live 
years,  ami  in  some  to  fifty.  1  have  fully 
tk'scribed  it  elsewhere-*  Lastly,  nervous 
ftalpitations  are  very  common  at  the  cea- 
satioii  of  the  menstrual  function,  and  to 
women  labouring  under  diseases  of  the 
womb,  ovaries,  breasts,  or  any  chronic 
complaint.  They  may  be  slight,  tran- 
sient, and  intermittent,  like  all  otlier  ner- 
vous disorders;  and  they  recur  moic 
fiequentiy  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
becomes  more  irritable;  but  tlicy  do  not 
produce  any  serious  altcraliou  of  tUe 
health  for  a  long  time,  dioui^h  I  have 
known  them  whun  cuused  by  terror  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  hyjicrtrophy  of  the 
heart.  They  axe  most  troublesome  after 
vivid  mental  emotions  and  muscular  ex- 
ertion, though  they  tare  sometimes  most 

•  Sec   Msnual  of  Midwfcry  and  Di* 
Mses   of    Wotntn    ami    t'.bildren      Ti"~ 
edition,  plates,  I~-  ' 
See  alfu   'J'eule 
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ilhtreaung  when  the  body  it  in  a  state 

of  repoK,  as  during  tlie  nrst  part  of  the 

night,  and  often  pn^vent  sleep  for  several 

houre.     Tliey  are   abo  occasionally   ac- 

Cumininied  by  a  lenKation  of  intrrtinj  agi- 

ttttion  or  fluttering  in  the  Ivead,  chest,  or 

■bdoinen,  aud  there  is  often  a  coiiioua 

evacuation    of   urine.    They    arc    least 

•  ttoublamne  when  the  person  ia  in  the 

I  vpea  air  and  taking  exercise  ;  a  fact  at- 

'  tcated  bjr  moat  nervous  women. 

'      DingtKHi*. — The  dia^osis  ia  very  dif- 

^£cull  in  some  cases  (Andral,   Uirl.  de 

\  Mtd,  m  voL  'il),  though  easy  hv  mea'is 

'of  percusaion,  aiiscultation,    vision,  and 

I  touch,  by  wliich  the  heart  can  lie  n»ea- 

^aured  with  geometriual  precision,  and  its 

^organic  diaeaaes  determined,  so  that  ner- 

rvous   palpitations   can   be   easily  distin- 

kplishrd  from   those  accoTupanying  con- 

'ridersble  organic   lesions  of   the   heart. 

[k{  Itouilliiud.)    In  nervous  cases  the  sounds 

[«f  die  lieart's  contractions,  thou;;h  clear, 

re  not  heard  loudly  over  a  great  extent 

\9l  the  chest.     Nervous  palpitations  are 

lltencrally  without  impulse:  the  head  of 

I  the  auacultalor,  &c.  is  not  sensibly  cle- 

lYatal  as  by  the  increased   motion   and 

lioclt   of  hyj)eitrophy.     They   are   also 

^nown  by  tlie  absence  of  the  signs  wliich 

company  organic  (Useases  of  the  heart, 

tand  more  ftenuenily  affect  the  auricles 

[than  the  ventricles,  and  the  right  auricle 

titan  tlie  left.  (I'rofessnr  Home.) 

Treatment. — In  plethoric  individuals, 
general  and  local  bleeding  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  by  leeching,  cupping,  and  | 
then  the  uae  of  tartarized  antimony,  digi- 
talis, hydrocyanic  acid,  colchicum,  anti- 
apaaraodica,  and  a  proper  use  of  purga- 
tives. In  such  cases,  low  diet,  repose, 
and  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  will  be 
neceiaary.  Counter-irritation  by  anti- 
mony or  bUsters,  or  an  anodyne  plaster 
over  tlic  region  of  the  heart,  as  one  of 
belladonna,  opium,  hyscovamus,  or  eo- 
nium,  will  be  very  iMneilcial.  In  deli- 
cate, nervous,  or  chliJrotic  iicrsons,  tonics, 
chalybeatea,  warm  or  cold  hitths,  shower 
faftths,  change  of  air,  a  nourishing  (het, 
improTement  of  the  digestion  and  general 
health  with  moderate  exercise,  form  the 
indicatioDB  <rf'  the  treatment.  Kloo<l- 
llttiag  k  grnenlly  injurious,  and  I  have 
known  the  wont  consequences  produced 
by  it.  C'hiorotic  girls  complain  of  head- 
ache, palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  agi- 
tatiotu  in  maoy  or  most  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  tbeae  symptoms  wUI  be  ag- 
mratad  by  hlecding,  pur|pg,  low  diet, 
«e.  In  locfa  caaa  max  ia  anemia,  or, 
m  umvenal  pkltiility  of  the  whoia  surface 
No.  4. 


of  the  body,  or  a  want  of  red  blood, 
which  is  not  lo  be  sup}>Iied  by  deprcadng 

measures. 

In  nervous  palpitations  from  mental 
emotions,  tranquillity  of  mind  is  inilis- 
pensnble,  and  moral  means  alone  can 
reraeily  moral  palpitations.  Nervous  paU 
l)itationg  are  often  aggravated  by  the  fear 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  if 
the  incdical  practitioner  convinces  Ids 
patient  of  tills  error,  a  cure  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  very  speedily  accomplished. 

Nt:iTBALGL£  OP  THE  HEART. 

Neuralgic  pains  in  the  heart  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  nerves  of  tlie  organ  to 
the  phrenic,  intercostal,  pncunio-gastrie, 
bracliid,  aud  cerebral  plexuses,  &c.,  ami 
not  only  cause  derangetncnt  of  function 
in  all  tlie  parts  .supplied  by  these  nerves, 
but  by  »;yinpathy  in  all  p-vts  of  tlicboily. 
It  is  most  [irobable  that  certain  cases  of 
nervous  n&thma,  angina  ]>ectori8  are  sim- 
ply neuralgic  aflections ;  and  tliesc  arc 
generally  relieved  by  powerful  sedatives 
and  anti  spasm  odics,  as  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous |>alpitations. 

Spiixm  of  the  Ihnrt  ia  described  by 
Laennec,  though  considered  an  imaginary 
disorder  by  Uouillaud,  who  states  Utst 
there  is  no  positive  fact  to  attest  its  exist- 
ence. But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  heart 
should  not  suffer  from  sjiasm  as  well  as 
all  muscular  organs. 

LIWITHV.MI.V— NERVOUS  8VKC0PE. 

Swooning,  lipothymia,  and  syncope  are 
only  degrees  of  the  same  ner\ous  aflec- 
tion — a  diminution  of  the  innervation  of 
the  heart.  The  highest  degree,  which  ia 
synco])e,  is  really  a  momentary  paralysis 
of  the  heart. 

The  phenomena  of  complete  syncope 
are  similar  tu  those  of  sudden  dcntn,  and 
only  differ  by  life  being  rtstored  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  though  in  some  rare 
ease.s  real  denlh  takes  place.  It  is  a  most 
important  physiological  point  in  crirai- 
nal  cases  to  ilistinguish  between  apparent 
and  real  death,  or  whether  contusions  or 
injuries  were  inflict«"d  before  or  after 
death,  and  one  which  I  have  ftiUy  con- 
sidered in  another  work.* 

A  person  about  to  be  attacked  with 
syncojie,  experiences  an  indescribable  dis- 
tress, or  feeling  of  fniiitness  ;  the  eyes 
become  iliin,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of 


•  A  Manaiil  «f  MiMicid  .liiri<iprudence 
and  Suiu  Medicine,  Hy  M  K'jmxx,  Vi^^- 
SmoaA  ejbnon. 
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film ;  there  is  a  aenae  of  ain^ng  oor  bni- 
amg  in  the  on,  the  ooontenanoe  and 
lips  arc  pal^  the  mind  fails,  and  die  body 
is  coverM  with  a  cold  penpiration ;  the 
liraba  £tU  aa  if  inert  maaaea,  and  are 
unable  to  support  die  body ;  the  penon 
falls  on  the  Kiwrnd  or  floor;  the  rn)>in- 
tiim  and  pube  disappear,  and  no  sign  of 
extrraal  life  remaina : "  it  u  nmnentarihf 
enliptttL"  XererthdeaB,  the  functioDa 
aooner  or  later  return,  and  life  is  re- 
stored. 

Syncope  does  not  continne,  in  general, 
longer  tnan  a  few  seconds ;  but,  in  some 
cases,  it  persists  for  sercral  minutes.  It 
b  not  to  be  confounded  widi  diat  species 
of  syncope  characterized  by  want  of  in- 
telhcenoe,  which  may  con'dnue  for  se- 
▼eral  hours  or  days,  because  the  complete 
abaence  of  the  beadngs  of  the  h«art  could 
not  condnue  so  lon^;  a  time  widiont 
causing  r«a!  death. 

The  fctfng  of  weakness  arJ  sisKr; 
whkfa  nsuallv  precedes  syncope  is  not' 
alwa^^  firit :  icr  seme  persons  expcneaoe ' 
a  fiteiinj:  full  of  chaitcs.  of  sweetness,  and 
almost  TSTsshi-g  dc^ht.  ' 

Cmutt*. — Tbr  canscs  of  sycco^te  are ' 
TCfT  taiicus  and  opfiosite :  as  joy  and  ^ 
grief,  k"**  and  hane<J.  &c.    SynA"^  cay  . 
hr  d>e  edev-t  rf  sevwe  ptiTsical  pain  is 
any  jpart  o:  d>e  Kx'.y.  or  «'  TjviJ  mer.al 
etcocor-s.  of  jeiss»t:or.s  prvx!uo«d  by  d>e 
«ai:  o:  « rais  ci^eca.  by  ct-rtaia  scusvis.  ■ 
%>icuK.  &c.    (.V.-EKS  jvsarcs,  a«  rir^v- 
ccs»  hyii\v>ra2:c  ackL  wpcc  luiaKr*.  ,-r 
c«i«irs  ;  iil  Ivt»  os"  bB.v>i  by  JsriiO.-c  cr 
hee»rrfess?e.  ■-siuoe  :be  dsccAfs  csiier 
Boaor.    Is  craf.  arrjL:  (i^aac3»  &>  d» 
cicularv^c  of  u-.*  r^xxi  aise  jtaMcc  tiw 
•TOh-c  o:  iv  ywirr.  ir.i  oaasr  sytwtv. 

EMnvHK.  as  i2  serrv-vs  wvnifr..  dKtv  s 
seiiL-c:  a=y  iiz^sr;  :h«  sufrcfr  .x^?: 
«?  bf  ptanu  ir  »  rtvET^JTCt  .t  iv;-- 
atntal  '{wksku  co  jtra.  Ned.  .x  ,x  iw 
ftvr.  ~wa  air  aacaaev:.  Aiii  waiit 
sgR'Vjwi  .T  the  fac*  i=d  »vi.  *=r:sv"C-*. 

CoMKae.  v-.3e£ar.  aiikl  a  tivcsa-ak;  .'>cS.t 
riea-^  :s  ».-^«siir  ok.  wtuL  Sr  ML^t^niL-oi  ar 
rsscrre  .-'— -.-^^ 

TSe  ^s=wr  isoK^cc  w^  V  >•  ^rnw*? 
^  «t=rs:  casse.  az»J  ??  iiiw.v'«g  dv 
{SiaKai.  Jys'-r-      .,Sk  IHsrsaNL*..  H'«-»> 


mganization  of  the  centre  of  die  fftmilr 
don,  and  peihapa  in  a&  odwrdaBnen 
I  have  now  to  observe,  that  the  izngnle- 
rities  and  intennittencesof  the  wJaatione 
of  the  heart  often  arise  from  me  caiMEe 
which  produce  na-vaua  p»ipit»tif»«._  apii 
will  be  relieved  by  the  same  remedies. 
They  may  also  depoid  on  organic  ifia- 
eaaes  of  the  heart,  as  already  deaeribedL 
It  is  worthy  of  nodce,  that  the  pnlan  at 
die  wrist  and  heart  mav  be  irr^olar  or 
intermittent  during  health,  become  re- 
gular during  acute  diseaae,  and  retiBV  ta 
its  former  condition  daring  cauTakaeenoB 
or  recovery.  For  a  full  't'^q"'""""  on 
this  subie«,  aee  the  easay  alrody  died. 

(Tobecontimued.J 


Is  sy  ^VuTy  ct  ae  P:;j«.  I  «» 
sccii«c  ifce  son:  acccc  :f  'ifv  S^^t. 
12  :af  <an.-«i  «»• 
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We  re^rxt  so  seas  :hat  bcr  MajeBj'a 
b<s^dl  has  Kkc  nr  a  k<a^  coe  pm  in  a 
ie-}2caar  c>crc:=>n; :  aod  ^  eS  hae  a»- 
sc=x^  radxr  a  kkv-vcs  <&aiaesa.  Be- 
saJes  cv^»Bk»tI  asadks  <«'  Vff<ihn>vn..  die 
haj  3if«r-r  Sw:  fiw.  f.'r  kbw  y«r»  pu^ 
free  cv«^  I  ssl  jasi^  ck  laa  bees 
eei.-eix  s>3fe  die  care  aa*  frecantodi 
,-f  vicrrsvs'T  a>*  RiyTai'  b.'etavjaeiBStt, 
,'«:  wK^itf  syMntt  stw  ^aaf  TMKse^feaMt 
r«ri«  .v«rS.  Vrvv  a=«2  rsfa2«.  T\e  «i- 
.•c^s^t^  ,■«  ;S.-  t«-«!«.  ■*?*»*  partirsaefr  cf 

"«Hjr  v*"  f^ws^ra.-*,  «r  ss*  a  rsceacaacoK 
.wsMw.  Vas  jr"»ve  ""w  v  ;aa  caosK  ftr 
MTiiMs  nr\*svw  a^  .Vn5««  aant^ga  die 

a.veit.^P  ^k"  :V-  >  .Cvj^r  wwc  Ki:  v  a». 

'CSV     sV     l«\virv<.>     «<r'    |^^     V«HBRB 

>r  ^  *.<'«»>.  S  --Vat  V«>«<e<i  Viy.  t» 
Xfws   -w    '^.SV-    \  Avav>MS«e:>K   «f 
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tJwlnBfiest  Personages  of  the  State.  If 
iiiJeeH  the  College  of  riiysiciatis  lie  om- 
|>owered  by  Uie  legislitture  to  punish 
iHiiR<itrr.&R  iniACTiTtdN'Knfi  in  ineilietne, 
there  eouM  not  have  been  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  leamctl  President  ami  liis 
('ouncil  to  have  come  forth  in  a  manly  and 
siraiglit  forward  manner,  and  prosecuted 
the  Jiamaoptthic  prctentlcrs,  and  ttius  not 
only  daimed  their  just  rights  and  high 
privileges  as  a  body  incorporated  by 
charter ''for  the  prevention  of  quackery," 
lait  tliey  might  have  been  tlie  indirect 
mains  of  rescuing  the  valuable  life  of  an  i 
illustrious  Personage.  This  striking  fact 
of  tlic  l*re«dcnt  an<l  Council  of  tlic  Col- 
lege of  Pliysicians  having  allowed  so  fa- 
vourable, nay,  imlfied,  so  paJj>abie  an 
opportunity  to  paw  by  unnoticed,  of  in- 
flicting the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  on 
those  practitioners,  to  whom  they  had 
not  grantt.-«)  one  of  tlicir  licence*,  entitles 
us  to  presume  that  on  no  future  occa- 
sion will  ihey  ever  attempt  to  enforce 
their  Jong  tottering  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  that  they  will  permit  ati  kinds  of 
practitioner*,  regular  and  irregular,  to 
follow  their  calling  unmolested.  We  are 
well  aware  that  some  of  the  more  en- 
Ughtcned  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
ftsiioa  ore  of  opinion,  tliat  no  enactments 
of  the  legislature,  however  judicious,  can 
ever  suppress  quackery.  The  case  of  her 
most  gracious  Mi^esty  affords  the  motit 
Incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  im|K)S3i- 
bility  of  the  (joverimic«it  interfering  in 
mattvrs  of  this  description.  It  ouglit, 
indeed,  to  be  teoollecteil,  that  it  ia  not 
'•  tlie  lower  orders"  of  this  community 
who  mote  particularly  suffer  from  quack- 
ery ;  it  ia  the  highest  and  moet  enlight- 
*nc«l  nicmliers  of  society  who  foster  and 
patronize  empiriciinn. 

If  tltU  opinion  of  the  impossibility  tliat 
any  mtcrfciL'ntc  of  llie  legislature  be  in- 

npetent  to  suppress  uvavkeby,  wt  fear 


that  there  is  little  hope  of  thecffbrtaof 
tile  PniTisn  MF.nir.M,  Association,  how- , 
ever  vigorous,  being  at  all  hkdy  to  arreatt 
the  numerous  evils  which  the  community" 
sufl'er  from  Irregular  practitioners.    All 
that  tlie  Association  can  ever  effect  is  by 
upholding  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  regular  practitioner,  to  produce  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  irregnltir  ;  but  If  we  consider 
the  constitution  of  society,  we  roust  be 
convinced,  that  from  the  reputation  of 
Qi-ACK  l)ocT«Bi5,  and  the  cognizance  and 
protection  which  the  law  gives  to  <iuaok 
MKPjciNEs,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  legislature,  far  less  any  associa- 
tion of  medical  practitioners,  can  reasoD^a 
ably  expect  to  prevent  a  system  of  thtngai  " 
which,  at  tliis  time  in  particular,  has  been 
receiving  the  sanction  and  countenance 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals 
of  this  great  empire. 


THE  LATE  MR.  VANCE.— MEDI- 
CO-LEGAL QUESTIONS. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  tli6 
ileath  of  this  eminent  surgeon,  must  ren- 
der every  tribute  to  his  memory  accept- 
able to  his  professional  brethren  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  them  not  to  fed  deeply 
for  his  fate,  as  none  who  arc  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  are  ever  exempt 
from  being  the  victims  of  a  like  acci- 
dent 

Mr.  Vance  was  a  native  of  Irelancl,  • 
and  received  thechief  pariof  his  medical  ' 
education  in   Dublin ;    after  which,  in 
MVi,  he  entered  the  British  Navy.  After 
having  served  at  sea  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  having  deservedly   acquired 
much  reputation  for  his  talents  and  zeal 
in  the  service  of  his  countrj-,  he  wa.s  ap- 
pointc<I  surgeon  to  the  Naval  IIos^uU 
at  HaHlu,  BlVvA  a,^\era»n\'%  Vn  'Jwt  "^ws^ 
Hospital  ax  Ya;\nVov\-    WaN^tv^  ».  ^R^s 


i» ilfii  t'A'rfi 

&ae  iw^i^  tft  t^e  ftadar  Hospital  for  a 
few  yean,  he  wm,  in  1S19,  appointed 
Burgeon  to  the  Royal  Honpital  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  after  devoting  his  services  in 
that  ioBtitntion,  which  is  so  magnificent  a 
monument  of  our  naval  glory,  for  nearly 
fi  re  years,  be  retired  from  the  public  service, 
and  settled  in  this  metropolis.  The  high 
character  which  he  had  acquirwl  during 
his  long  services  in  the  Uritish  Navy, 
at  once  BecQre<l  to  him  the  countenance 
and  support,  not  only  of  all  tliose  who 
bad  deiivcd  the  benefit  of  his  pr^- 
fesaional  senrices  as  a  naval  officer,  but 
all  their  friends  and  connexions  flocketl 
to  faiin,  aeeking  his  opinion  an>i  aid,  from 
the  hour  of  his  commencing  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  London.  From  that 
period  until  the  time  of  his  melancholy 
death,  he  continued  to  enjoy  an  unusual 
■hare  of  public  confidence,  which,  with 
economical  habits,  enabled  him  to  leave 
not  less  than  the  sura  of  £100,000  to  his 
Bunriving  family.  Though  Mr  Vance 
haa  not  left  us  any  records  of  his  useful 
and  successful  laliours,  yet  it  is  wol! 
known  to  those  who  were  personally  hc- 
qtiainted  with  him,  that  be  availed  him- 
self of  the  great  opportunities  which  he 
had  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  anatomy,  which 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  very  valua~ 
ble  collection  both  of  natural  and  dis- 
eased specimens.  Mr.  \'ance  expired  in 
the  <J7th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow 
and  large  family  to  deplore  his  loss. 

The  mode  by  which  Mr.  Vance  met 
with  his  untimely  end,  and  which,  sin- 
gular enough,  befell,  no  long  period  since, 
M.  Pclletan,  of  MontpclUer,  is  one  of 
serious  consideration,  and  involves  me- 
dioo-lega]  questions  of  the  highest  mierest 
.to  society  at  large.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  it  was  first  announce<l  tlurough  the 
public  press,  that  an  insane  person,  on 
tvAoin   Mr.    Vjuice  was   in  attendance, 


Nrfe:vA^W)ti:' 


escaped  the 8urTriIlanet'onfislc^(^)^,ftmt 
struct  the  deceased  with  such  TJoTencf,  as 
to  precipitate  him  down  a  flight  of  Mairs, 
which  he  received  a  fatal  injury  on  his  by 
head.  The  patient  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  on  whose 
authority  did  not  appear.  A  coroner  s 
inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  tbe 
deceased;  and.  though  the  whole  of  iJie 
details  of  the  evidence  never  reached  the 
public  eve,  enoujih  transpired  to  let  it  be 
known,  that  a  different  opinion  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  as  to  whether  the 
dece<ise<l  had  been  /orcihh/  thrown  down 
stairs,  or  had  been  accidentall;/  over- 
thrown by  the  accused.  But  previous  to  tbe 
coroner's  inquest,  thcreappeared  a  strange 
document  in  all  the  daily  papers,  in  die 
form  of  a  letter,  from  a  pupil  of  the  de- 
ceased —a  Dr.  \V'ilUs,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  eye  witness,  purporting 
to  pve  an  e.ipl(i>uition  of  Ihi  mode  by 
which  Mr.  Vancehad  met  with  his  death  ; 
and  endeavouring  to  give  the  public  an 
impression  that  in  place  of  the  deceased 
having  been  attacked  and  forcibly  tum- 
bled headlong  down  stairs,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  deed  liad  only  aceid/intallf/ 
encouniercJ  the  deceased  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  rushing  past  him,  caused  tha 
mortal  injury.  There  was  something  so 
unusual  in  a  document  of  this  kind  ap- 
pearing in  ad  the  newspajiers,  before  a 
coroner's  inquest  was  held,  or  any  legal 
investigation  of  the  case  took  place,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  review  the  whole  of 
the  proceetlings  connected  with  the  la- 
mentable event,  without  contemplating 
tlie  legal  questions  which  they  cnvolve— 
questions,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
vital  interest  to  the  community,  Ko 
eviilence  has  been  yet  adduced  lliat  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  a  htnalie  in 
tliceyc  of  tlie  law,  to  constitute  which,  it 
is  imperative  tlut  the  patient  sltould  have 
been  declared  to  tie  an  insane  person  on 
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the  autliority  of  the  "  certificates  of  two 
Ifgally  coni[)ett;ut  loetlical  practiUoners," 
aut]  that  be  should  have  been  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  proper  keepers. 


MEDICAL  E^'lnENOlS GIIEEKACRE  8  CASE. 

\Vc  transcribe  the  followinie  strictures 
on  tl»e  Medical  Evidence  in  Oreenacrc's 
caw  from  a  coteniiJorary  (British  AiiunU 
o/ 3[f<iiiine)  which  agrees  with  our  own 
remarks  in  our  last  number,  as  will  appear 
to  our  readers  more  strikingly  aficr  a 
penual  of  the  preceding  article  iu  this 
Journal, 

"  The  evidence  s"^*  to  prove  that  the 
parties  were  on  the  very  Ijest  terms  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  horrid  tragedy  ;  the 
surgeon  pave  it  as  his  opinion  (but  we 
cannot  a^ce  with  him)  that  the  fatal 
blow  which  dentroped  the  right  eye  was 
prwiurcd  by  the  fist.  Ilfre  tliere  was 
evidence  directly  in  favor  of  the  prisoner. 
The  jury  ou^ht  not  to  have  brought  in  a 
venUcl  of  viunhr.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  only  led  to  nn  infvrnncv  of  nmn- 
ulnuijhlrr.  A  suck  «ra-«  borrowrd,  hut  the 
niiirHrrrr  rfijiiirfii  thrfe  mickx  iir  hnynflf 
It  ill  true  tlie  verdict  of  the  jury  has 
Ifirnrd  out  to  be  correct,  but  this  is  only 
un  acHdritt.  The  evidence  did  not  Icjul 
U>  the  eoneluaion  at  which  they  arrived. 
The  evidence  of  tJie  gentleman  who  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  by 
no  means  sat^factory,  judpn;;  from  the 
various  newspaper  leporls.  Evi<ience  was 
adduced  by  the  prisoner's  CDUnnel  to  prove 
that  the  mtirdereil  woman  had  been  in- 
ebriated. The  evidence  states  that  the 
ifluiii  in  the  Btoniach  bad  a  Hpirituini/i 
JBuell.  '  With  rcgaril  to  tlic  K/iirittnntx 
wtnell,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  neither  tehhlt-;/  unr  mm,  and  that  it 
was,v;ii,  to  the  bvU  of  my  belief.  I  sa- 
tintied  myself  of  this  by  a  chemical  test,' 
U'hat  the  thnnirnl  text  was  we  are  not 
told.  If  this  penlleman  ha-s  rli»covcre<l  a 
ehtruirat  Xfii  for  gin  in  such  minute  quan- 
tity an  ntiiit  hiirr  vrrtirrrd  in  this  ivivr, 
mixot!  with  the  hctcroj;encous  fluid  matter 
of  the  Rt<iniacli,  lie  i»as  made  no  on- 
teini)tiblc  discovery,  and  will  confer  no 
sin.ill  U'liLlit  on  his  Mujesty's  levcnue  if 
he  will  only  reveal  it  in  the  prn/ter  quartir. 
-Again  we  are  toUl ,  •  The  quantify  of  spirits 
I  should  Kiy  waf  not  »uHicient  u>  cause 
jiiiii-.  ..■  .f!£iii  '     Mow  much  spi'ii  i"^  ■'■  "rp- 

■M.     It  is.  I 
?tii-     '  ^   ,  'judge  of  till  .■  !■ 

of  uuuucj.tM>n  before  tieath  by  aa  exaniio- 


ation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  a 
fortnight  after  death.  Dr.  Chris:tt«on 
could  not  detect  the  smell  of  whisky  in 
the  atomach  of  the  woman  Camplictl  who 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  notorious  Rurke, 
although  she  was  intoxicated  with  that 
liquor  half  an  hour  before  her  death,  and 
the  hoAy  was  examined  3fl  hours  after 
death.  The  apparent  derision  {^although 
in  ri'dlih/  great  inrtrf^urnrt/)  of  the  evi- 
dence we  have  just  considered,  must  have 
had  its  effect  upon  the  jury  in  prejudicing 
them  against  tne  prisoner,  in  so  far  as  it 
seemed  to  make  out  a  proof  that  the  wo- 
man could  not  have  been  intoxicated. 
The  chemical  evidence  is  therefore  higldy 
reprehensible,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
delivered  before  a  court  of  justice,  espe- 
cially when  the  life  of  a  fellow -creature 
was  implicnteil.  We  speak  of  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  seen  in  print. 
These  remarks  may  appear  severe,  but 
they  are  <l:ctateil  only  by  a  sen.se  of  public 
utility  and  a  high  sense  of  moral  feeling," 
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In  our  Dublin  contemporary  a  most 
interesting  paper  is  given  by  Mr.  Moore, 
Apothecary,  with  a  view  to  estimate  the 
use  made  of  the  principal  medicines  by 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Dublin  since  the  year  1780,  to  the 
present  time.  No  person  was  better 
qualified  to  undertake  a  task  of  tills  kind 
than  Mr.  Moore ;  for  not  only  has  the 
establishment  over  which  he  presides, 
and  which  was  commenced  by  his  grand- 
father, uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  most 
extcnirive  support  an<l  confidence  of  the 
profesMon  and  the  [uiblic,  but  the  writer 
possesses  a  persevering  industry,  added  to 
talents  of  no  mean  order.  Mr.  Moore 
divides  the  entire  time  into  three  e<jual 
portions,  and  from  each  of  these  he  takes 
iivelve  tliousanil  jirescriptions,  marking 
the  frequency  with  which  each  medicine 
occurretl  in  them.  The  general  results 
of  the  tables  thus  constmcted  are  as 
follow. 

"  Emetics  in  the  first  period  were 
given  ten  times  as  often  ns  in  the  jiccond, 
and  twelve  times  as  ofWn  as  in  the  lost. 
Formerly,  they  were  given  invariably 
iit  the  onset  of  a  fever,  as,  according  to 
the  prevailing  theory  of  t'ullcn,  they 
took  off  the  s|ta.sm  of  tlie  extreme  vesw!li<. 
Enetnata  were  prescritied  diuing  the  last 
forty  years  somewhat  less  than  one  half 
ns  often  aa  during  the  tirst  twenty.  The 
ju'rioil  when  ll«^  vj«v:  m^qsx 'uJiAaTO.  f^v- 
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II ami! ton's  purging  practice  was  intro- 
duced. Their  use  is  now  beooming  more 
frequent.  Local  bl(«<ling  lias  made  u 
gradual  and  ateMly  progress.  Blietere 
and  warm  pla8l«rB  nave  dimtniBlii!d,  and 
tlie  latter  hate  been  partly  superseded 
by  8tiniulating  iiniinentH,  and  other  modes 
of  connt«r-irritation.  Tartar  emetic  was 
given  congtantly  as  an  emetic  in  tlie  first 
period :  but,  except  as  an  emetic,  it  is 
met  witli  most  frequently  in  the  tliird. 
Kermes  mineral  v/aa  formerly  much  used 
in  pneumonia:  it  has  ccaseil  to  be  em- 
pioyetl,  but  the  antinionial  and  James's 
powder  have  increased.  'J"he  total  mirn- 
tjer  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  is 
nearly  equal  iti  each  of  the  three  periods. 
Opium  has  kept  its  ground  steadily :  its 
camphorated  tincture  has  fallen  almost 
into  disuse.  FIyoscyainu!>  is  more  used, 
owing  to  tlie  extract  bein^  commonly 

rrescribcd  in  conjunction  with  blue  piil. 
II  the  first  jwriod  the  red  Peruvian  hark 
was  used  generally,  and  iti  powder.  After 
that,  the  infusion  and  tincture  of  the  pale 
hark ;  and  now  sulphate  of  quinine  iias 
in  great  measure  superseded  all,  Ejisoni 
salt  has  been  but  recently  commonly  em- 
ployed, ilB  place  having  been  formerly 
(Upplied  by  Kuchclle  salt^  sal  polychrest, 
and  the  sul(>hate  of  soda.  Nitre  has 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  Blue  pill 
wag  found  seventeen  times  in  tlie  tirst 
l«erio(l,  thirty-nine  in  the  second,  and 
1.5ii  in  the  third;  owing  to  Abernetliy'a 
recommendation.  The  use  of  mercurial 
ointnu'nt  in  frictions  has  much  dimi- 
nished. Jalap  has  deerciigc<l,  and  rhu- 
barb increased.  Ipecacuanha  is  used 
much  more  at  present  llian  formerly. 
Fifty  years  af:;o  blisters  were  seldom 
clresse*!  with  simple  ointment,  or  allowed 
to  hettl  soon  ;  liasilicon  or  an  ointment  of 
trifuiiiun  mclilotus  was  employed." 


Hie  Editors  of  the  Srilixh  Foreign 
Medical  lievicw,  v.  It.  Cnrmivhuni, 
Author  of  the  E-imy  on  the  Oriijin 
and  Nature  of  Tuberculous  and 
Canceruut  ZHneanea. 


70  TBC  EDITOR  OF  THE  LO^VnON  StEOICAIi 
'■  AN1»  Sl'ltUICAt.  JOUKNAL. 

Sir, — In  the  Inst  number  (vi.)  of  the 
above  fJournal  appears  a  review  of  the 
above  Essay  ;  upon  which  I  hejr  you  ^rill 
insert  a  few  olwervatioiif,  ao,  hupp-ning 
to  be  present  id  the  rwulinpof  it  to  tiio 
Medical Scvtlon  of  the  Jiritish  Association, 


I  must  admit  that  ihc  novel  views  it 
contained  made  the  impression  upon  my 
mind  that  the  AutlMir,  to  use  a  homely 

Khrase,  "  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  thie 
eadj"  when  he  attributed  an  indgieiideiit 
vitality  to  tho(«  tnasjies  of  animal  m«lter 
which  contribute  to  that  class  of  disc«ics 
hitherto  dctmetl  malignant  and  incimiblej 
and  aptly  compared  them  to  the  para- 
sitic fungi  wliicli  prow  upon  the  dccnying 
surfaces  of  trees  an<l  vegetables. 

I  shall  consider  the  Reviewer's  ob- 
jections seriatem,  passing  over  the  fir?l 
page,  which  consists  of  a  preliminary  dis- 
course of  truisms  that  nobody  will  deny, 
aiid  obviously  meant  as  a  rhetorical 
flourish  to  the  nit  and  tlirust  ilttadts 
which  follow. 

The  first  assault  upon  our  Antlior  is 
that  he  has  taken  his  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  tubercle  almost  exclusively 
from  the  phenomena  which  he  snppoiita 
it  to  present  in  a  »iiujlt  or)^n,  vix.  tlie 
lun^s,  and  then  he  proceeds  a  little  further 
on  to  observe,  "  that  if  Mr.  Carmichncl 
will  forget  what  he  has  imaf^tne<l  he  has 
learnetl  iVoni  his  examination  of  ndierrlw 
of  the  lungs,  anil  look  at  this  morbid 
pro<luct  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  fallopian  tubes,  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  and  other  hollow  orpans,  or  m 
the  artificial  cavities,  such  as  those  fotineil 
in  bone,  in  lumbar  nhju-efit,  or  in  (yni- 
pliativ  glands  ;  in  all  of  which  situations 
tliig  substance  occurs  in  masses  of  various 
extent,  and  presenting  all  the  characters 
which  pathologists  regard  as  constituting 
the  tjiin-  of  this  product,  he  will  ajnwj 
with  usthat  he  has  hitherto  been  strangely 
dcceivc<l ;  for  he  will  perceive  here  ,  ' 
thing  like' semi-transparent  prey  vi 
or  '  regular  compact  masses  hke  g 
shot.'  He  will  only  perceive  a 
looking  substance  of  various  cuna: 
having  no  fkmentury  form,  even  wfi&n' 
examined  in  the  microscope.  It  is  merely 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  surface  which 
had  secreted  it,  or  Ues  tletached  from  it 
like  so  much  foreign  matter  or  refnse^ 
which  the  lining  tissues  could  not  appror 
priate  for  the  imrposcs  of  nutrition. 

To  these  objections  I  merely  reply, 
that  in  various  parts  of  Mr.  (.  aTT--  -'■  ■"■; 
Essay  he  not  only  considers  tn 
the  lungs,  but  those  of  must  otla;  .. 
and  even  in  a  brochure  necei 
brief,  he  introduces  several  instai 
their  presence  in  the  viscera  of 
doinen  and  otlier  parts  of  the  framrf 
cheesy  looking  substance  of  various'cdft. 
sistenee,  without  elementary  form,  Mr, 
C-Attnichttul   coQttitds  ouly  appear^ 
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taberdas  after  tbe^  have  paaecd  into 
traiumuutioii,  giniiJar  to  tliose  which 
hydatiHs  ai«  knowu  to  undergo ;  and 
UQtil  Ur.  CArawell  can  account  for  the 
regularity  and  formed  appearance  of  the 
<rey  semi  irangparcnt  tubercles,  so  well 
uescnbe<l  by  Laennuc,  as  well  as  those 


other   solid    ones 
rounded,  insulated. 


which  are  compact, 
me<luUary  looking 
bodies,  1  positively  deny  the  position  tiiat 
he  liiv  •'  vjtisfactorily  uemouiittated,  that 
lu'  I  amoqmus  protluct,  esscnti- 

aJJ;  ,     ■  d  of  au  unorganizablc  sub- 

stance,"  consequently  having  "  no  form 
but  that  which  is  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  inilucnec  of  the  raechauical  and  phy- 
sical condition  under  which  it  happens  to 
be  placed ;"  and  when  we  consider  Uiat 
those  regularly  formed  bodies  have  no 
connexion  by  means  of  vei>sels  with  the 
tissuea  in  which  they  are  found,  1  am 
inclined  to  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse 
of  Dr.  CarswelL  According  to  Mr.  Car- 
niichael's  views,  tubercles,  like  hydatids, 
(acknowledged  Entozoa)  pans  through 
vaurious  transmutations,  in  which  they 
lose  all  tigure  and  form  ;  they  also,  by 
their  inoreasii  spread  into  each  other,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  amor- 
phous product^  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  "pelvis  of  tlie  kidneys,  ureters,  fal- 
lopian tubes,  cavity  of  ihe  uterus,  and 
other  hollow  organs."  Hydatids,  when 
tlicy  pass  into  the  solid  state,  lose  all 
traces,  of  their  original  form  and  organi- 
sutioa,  and  actually  become  compressed 
and  moulded  into  shapes  dependent 
"upon  the  mechnnical  and  physical  con- 
dition under  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed,"  anil  in  tlie  analogous  transmu- 
tations which  tubercles  undergo  we  find 
a'  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  amor- 
phous heterogeneous  niisshaiien  masses 
which  they  pre.tent  in  some  instances, 
while  the  dehned  and  regularly  organiieed 
appearance  which  tiiey  display  in  others 
before  trausmutaiion  is  thus  no  less  satis- 
lactorily  explained. 

Mr.  Carmichju'l  certainly  in  no  part 
of  his  Essay  speaks  of  tuberculous  mat- 
ter being  found  "  in  lumbar  abscess  or  in 
lymphatic  scrofuloas  glands ;"  for  he 
distmclly  considers  the  curdy  matter  of 
Bcrofuloug  i(l>6cesses  as  altogether  iliiTer- 
ent  from  the  brainiike  8ub»<tanceof  whicli 
tubercle  and  oilier  morbid  growths  of  ii 
malignsi't  character  is  so  generally  coni- 
posM.  The  consideration  of  Uie  identity 
(>f  these  sukstimces  bcloujjs  to  l>r8.  Cars- 
well,  Clarke,  To<hl,  and  others  of  tlie 
t'arswell  scliool,  Mr.  C,  howcur,  while 
be  bUlm  bis  disseul  £rom  lim  docldnc^ 


candidly  admits  that  die  tcroftiloiu  con- 
stitution is  one  predi8]K)sed  to  tuberculous 
formations,  lie  says,  "  I  have  con- 
stantly observed  tliat  those  |>ersons  who 
have  suffered  from  scrofula  in  infancy 
and  youth,  are  the  most  liable  in  mature 
and  advanced  age  to  cancerous  com- 
plaints:" but,  surely,  this  cireuinstauce 
does  not  prove  llie  identity  of  scrofula 
and  cancer. 

The  lleviewer  next  cluu-ges  Mr.  Car- 
michael  with  committing  "a serious  mis- 
take in  not  making  a  distinction  lietween 
two  TiiiN(;8,  the  one  possessing  vital  ftro- 
perliet  and  the  other  a  distinct  or  «;- 
fxirale  animal  existence."  Now  I  really 
cannot  discover  the  serious  mistake  which 
is  thus  laid  at  the  author's  door.  His 
object  was  to  advocate  the  imJependent 
vitahty  of  tubercles,  and  to  prove  that 
tliey  bad  a  separate  existence  from  the 
animal  bodies  in  which  they  grow,  and 
not  to  sliow  that  they  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  those  bodies,  "  possessing  in  a 
low  dejrree  some  vital  projierty." 

After  the  reviewer  has  found  fault 
with  what  he  terras  Mr.  Carmichael's 
deiinitions  and  anatomical  descriptions  of 
tubercles,  which  would  appear  to  any  un- 
sophisticated mind  not  meant  for  either, 
l)ut  mere  i>assing  observations,  expressive 
of  his  belief  in  their  independent  vitahty 
and  transmutation  when  their  vitahty 
ceases.  The  reviewer  indulges  his  critical 
acumen  in  the  following  eHusion  :  "  Now 
although  we  think  that  wc  have  already 
shown  the  fallacy  of  the  definition  and  de- 
scription of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
tubercles,  such  as  we  have  quotcti  it  from 
Mr.  Carmicluiers  Essny,  we  cannot  avoid 
stating  that  his  definition  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption, which  can  derive  no  counte- 
nance from  the  anatomical  charncteis  of 
the  supposed  animal  to  which  it  is  a 
plietl.  tie  iloes  not  even  afTuid  us  tb^| 
satisfaction  of  telling  us  what  means  hi 
employed  to  ascertain  their  anatomical 
characters.  Indeed,  he  is  not, as  we  have' 
alreaily  said,  very  clear  on  this  point; 
for  he  talks  of  tlieir  being  scmi-tran: 
parent  vesicles  or  opaque  vesicles,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  that  they  arc  in  fact 
thickened  veMicles  or  cysts ;  nay,  he  it 
determined  to  have  them  unimabi,  what- 
ever api>earance  they  present,  even  shoultj 
tlier  resemble  grama  of  shot ;  for,  h« 
adds,  by  vvay,  we  presume,  of  removing 
every  pnsbihle  objection,  'Ido  not  tee 
why  their  solidity  ahouUl  be  an  objection 
to  their   possession   of    a.a.  vDbii)Bijiw»Vs>.v 
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loose  reasoning  ia  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration.  A  pathotogiat  claims  the 
attributes,  of  vitality  ami  indqwndent 
existt'ncc  for  a  thing  which  he  cannot 
tring  before  our  senses  un<leT  any  de- 
finite form  !  or,  rather,  whidi  he  repre- 
■ents  88  possessing  no  essential  elementary 
fnnterial  character  !" 

In  order  to  answer  this  tinfiir  and 
garbled  representation  of  Mr.Carmichael's 
opinions  and  statements,  I  shall  briefly 
Biihjojn  what  they  manifestly  are.  as  col- 
lected paiiiiim  from  his  Essay. 

The  diseases  under  consideration  Mr. 
Carmichael  considers  may  arise  either  in 
die  form   of  hydatids,  or  in  that  of  a 
•olid    mednllary   substance.      That    in 
neither  shape  have  they  anv  communi- 
cation by  njcaiiB  of  vessels  \nth  the  parts 
bi  which  they  are  emheddetl,  as  is  proved 
by  injection,  but  that  both  the  one  and 
llic  other  are  generally  enveloped  in  a 
cyst  Or  covering,  varying  in  density  from 
ine  consistence  of  a  serous  membrane  to 
ihat  of  cartilage,  •which  receives  vessels 
ifroni  the   surrounditig  tissues,  and  is, 
iherefore,  an  integral  part  of  the  body  in- 
festal  by  the  parasite;    and    that    this 
civelope  serves  the  purpose  of  insulating, 
Bn<I  at   the  same   time  restraining  the 
p-owtii  and   multiplication  of  the  En- 
tozooa  which  it  surrounds. 
•     In  this  plain  description  of  the  bodies 
^br  which    Mr.  Carmichael  claims  the 
■faculty  of  individual  existence,  surely  we 
lave  Buffident  of    "  dejinite  form   and 
ynaterini  chnmctrr"  to  satisfy  any  mind 
't)ut  that  of  a  prejudiced  partisan,  or  a 
■wilfully  blind  reviewer. 
~     The  next  point  in  IN'r.  Carmiclmel's 
.Essay  discanted  on  by  the  reviewer,  and 
'appears  of  any  consequence,  is  the  ob- 
Bcrvation  that "  as  long  as  they  (tubercles) 
retain   life,   they  do    not  occasion  any 
stimulus  or  diKturbancc  in  the  parts  in 
"•which   they   have  their  nidus  to  throw 
'them   off'."      This    obsen'ation    of    the 
,*  author's  is  illustrated  by  the  well  known 
[  fact  concerning  the  guinea  worm,  (vena 
'* inedincnsis)  that  as  long  as  this  entozoon 
retains  life,  it  does  not  excite  inflamma- 
C  tioii  in  the  solid  tissues  in  which  it  is 
'lo<lge<l,  hut  when  deprived  of  life,  that  it 
'then,  and  not  till  then,  gives  the  stimu- 
lus of  an    extraneous  Imdy,   and    thus 
excites  that  sur>puration  bv  which  it  is 
ejected.    JMr.  <'iirmichael  iid   not  say, 
that  living  worms  do  not  e.xcitc  pain,  he 
could  not  have  the  hardihooil  and  folly 
of  contradicting  the  universal  experience 
ofwankiiii),  nor  could  the  reviewer  have 
luhuijJcrstooJ  Mm  ^vilh  any  other  object 


than  that  of  introdncing  a  useleas  and 

vapid  dissertation  which  fills  nearly  page 
SSO,  in  order  to  show  that  inteadnal 
worms  and  other  parasites  irhile  aBve 
may  excite  [Min,  con^vulsions,  an«l  even 
death.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
any  observation  upon  this  gratuitous  and 
common-place  labour,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael never  asserted  the  contrary. 

The  revievrer  next  enters  into  a  lonp 
disquisition  to  show  that  Mr.  Carmichael 
miRtook  the  meaning  of  l>ocior8  Cars- 
well,  ( llarke.and  Totlil,  when  they  argued 
for  the  identity  of  "  scrofula  and  tuber- 
cle." They  do  not  maintain,  he  con- 
tinues, ("  that  Kcrofitla  is  identical  with 
liihiTclf'. ;  for  scrofula  implies  the  disease, 
tubercle  its  substantive  product.  Scrofula, 
or  tlie  tubercular  diathesis,  may  exist 
without  the  presence  of  the  latter.  Hence 
we  speak  of  scrofulous  glands  as  indices 
or  manifestations  of  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis, hut  not  as  tul)ercles ;  although 
actual  anatomical  observation  has  shown 
that  such  glands,  either  brforc  they  have 
sutfere.l  much  enlargement  or  inflamntft- 
tion,  or  njli-r  they  have  l>een  for  an  in- 
definite period  the  seat  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, iilwai/K  contain  ii  greater  or  teat 
qiiiiiititij  fif  tubert-vluug  matter." 

Now,  in  no  page  of  Mr.  C'armichaet's 
I^Bsay  has  he  urged  against  these  gentle- 
men that  they  argued  for  the  identity  of 
the  "  Disease  Scrofula,  with  its  substan- 
tive proiJuct  Tubercle."  This  sample  of 
stupidity  could  scarcely  have  originated 
in  the  brain  of  a  disinterested  Reviewer, 
but  in  pages  fi,  S,  Id,  of  .Mr.  C'armichael's 
Rssay,  we  find  ipiotations  from  the  wiwks 
of  Doctors  Carswcll,  Clarke,  and  R.  B. 
Todd,  stating  their  !>elief  in  the  identity 
of  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  matter;  and 
even  the  Reviewer  himself,  by  the  words 
in  italics,  has  shown  that  Mr.  Carmichael 
was  not  wrong  in  the  obvious  construction 
of  the  passages  in  que.'^tion.  And  here  I 
trust  to  be  excused  for  stating,  that  in  my 
humble  apprehension  Mr.  Carmichael  s 
view  of  the  nature  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  accounts  more  satiafuctorily  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease  and  its  in- 
curable nature,  than  the  <loclrine  that 
they  are  unorganieable  scrofulous  depoed- 
lions.  in  his  prefatory  remarks  we  find, 
that  so  far  from  consiilering  his  essay  on 
the  subject  as  complete,  he  states  his  in- 
tention of  following  up  the  investigatioti 
"  by  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity 
which  oftors  of  post  mortem  examinations 
of  examining  animals  wliich  die  of  tu- 
berculous diseases,  and  of  extending  his 
cx\>ctiincnl» «von iisvx^ aiumahi, in  order 
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'  far  unhealthy  regimen  is 
ble  of  prodaciiig  tubercles,  and  of 
liBuning,  if  possible,  w]icther  they  are 
capable  of  absorption  by  a  cliang:e  to  a 
limhhy  rvffinien,  which  eagnges  the  iin- 
portMrt  (juestion,  whether  or  no  tuhcrcu- 
letM-diBeases  ailmil  ot'  a  cure;  and  he 
finally  hopes  that  others,  uiibia.<ise(l  by 
pre-ronoei»«l  notions,  will  favour  those 
viewg  by  pursuing  the  same  intercKtlng 
inTestigation."  This  tnoclest  announe^- 
ment  niijiht,  we  tliink,  luive  ilisanneJ  his 
llevicwer  of  a  |iortion  of  the  veiioni,  when 
he  aocusex  Mr.  Cariniehael  of  giving  "  in- 
complete an«]  inaccurate  views  on  a  most 
important  subject  for  the  instruction  of 
the  profession." 

"  The  only  other  misinterpretation," 
the  FU'vicwer  next  urges,  "on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carrnichael,  to  which  we  shall  athKle, 
ia  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  production  of  tutercle. 
''How  will  Doctor  Carswell  reconcile," 
aays  Mr.  Cannichael,  "  the  two  following 
pnaBOfies.  At  pape  2ti7*  we  reati  as  fol- 
lows: '  Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
l)e  abmird  to  a<crilH!  the  origin  of  tubercu- 
loua  matter  to  inflammation;'  and  after 
or^uiut;  (continues  Mr.  t^axmichacl)  the 
identity  of  scrofula  and  tuberculous  dig- 
vitsag,  we  find,  at  page  859,  the  following 
observations:  '  Inflammation  of  any  or- 
^n  may  be  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
tuberculous  matter  in  that  organ  in  the 
m:umer  in  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained. We  have  fret]uent  examples  of 
die  subcutaneous  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
iDbmaxillary  glands,  becoming  tubercu- 
lona  oftM'  an  acut«  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion, although  previously  neither  etdargcl, 
indurated,  jior  otherwise  distmsed."  \Ve 
are  surphtLMl  tliat  Mr.  ('armichael  should 
Call  upon  Dr.  Carswell  to  reconcile  state- 
its  die  nicnniug  of  which  is  so  obiious, 
ad  so  consunont  with  the  doctrinco  which 
thispailiolii.     •  '.ins  on  ll)e  nature 

and  origin  >■ 

Surely  it  iiiu^i  i.v  -icivnowledged  by  any 
one  who  understands  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  Doctor  Carswell  contradicts 
himself  in  these  two  quotations.  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  give  tlie  Reviewer's  expla- 
nation of  it.  "  Doctor  Carswell  hua  (he 
continues),  we  conceive,  throughout  all 
his  writings  on  diis  subject,  consistently 
inaiuiained,  and  sotisfoctorily  detnoQ- 
iMdatcd,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
'4oBcribc  the  origin  of  tuberculous  matter 
to  inflammation .  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
be  has  no  less  saiiafactivjiy  explained, 
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and,  we  think,  beautifully  illustrated,  the 
manner  in  which  this  pgtiiological  stitc 
operates  locally,  as  a  remote  or  excUxtig 
cause  of  tubercular  depositions.  ReUenng, 
as  Doctor  Carswell  does,  that  tuberc-dous 
matter  is  w-parated  by  a  process  of  secre- 
tion from  the  blood,  he  considers  that  the 
hralizittion  of  the  disease,  or  presence  of 
this  substance  in  a  luuiicalar  organ,  or 
portion  of  an  organ,  is  not  only  frequently 
determined  by  the  supervention  of  in- 
flammation, but  would  not,  in  many  cases, 
take  place,  had  this  local  morbid  condition 
not  occurred.  Hence  he  does  not  admit 
that  inflammation  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  and  deposition  of  tubercnlotis 
matter,  but  that,  as  it  gives  rise  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood,  and  consequently  to 
an  increase  of  secretion,  in  the  part  wnic^l 
it  affects,  it  is  frequently  followed  by  the 
deposition  of  tuberculous  matter;  that 
clianpe  of  the  constitution  termed  tnlier- 
cular  <liatiu-siH,  previoutlij  ejtUting,  with- 
out the  nio<Ufying  influence  of  which,  the 
products  of  inflammation  would  have  l)een 
those  by  which  it  is  characterised  in  other 
or  ordinary  circumstances^  viz.,  coogulable 
lymph,  or  pus." 

To  liiis  labourct:!  explanation  to  recon- 
cile two  con  tradic  tory  statements,  I  answer, 
that  the  influence  of  inflammation  in 
causing  peculiar  depositions,  which,  on 
Doctor  Carswell's  own  hypothesis,  might 
take  place  equally  welE  without  it,  is  a 
mere  assumption  without  proof,  and  con- 
trary to  every  thing  we  know  of  the 
constitution  of  animals,  either  in  healtli 
or  disease.  It  is  an  assumption  manifestly 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
ping up  a  lame  and  impotent  theory  re- 
specting the  identity  of  scrofulous  and 
tuberculous  matters.  Doctor  Carswell 
might  as  well  assert  dtat  the  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  which  fungus  hematodc«  is 
composed,  is  deposited  on  various  organs 
at  the  s-ime  time,  in  consequence  of  a  fun- 
goid "diathesis''  previously  existing,  but 
that  occasionally  inflammation  will  act  as 
a  "  remote  or  exciiimi  rause"  of  these 
depositions  in  a  constitution  Uius  pre- 
disposed. 

Verily,  Dr.  Carswell  hod  better,  in  pru- 
dence, seek  a  more  able  or  ekilful  hand 
to  extricate  liim,  when  he  again  happens 
to  give  two  contradictory  statements,  or 
plunges  on  the  boms  of  such  a  dilemma. 

'I'he  next  objection  to  our  author  ia  one 
of  tile  greatest  importance,  because  it  is 
not  am  '  "    :>inion  thati£<]ue8tioned, 

butaiii.i  .  "  iIr.Ca^micl\acl(^<!aic^.- 
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'substances.  One  hahani  cartflaginoua 
nass,  whicU  admits  of  being  injected ; 
lie  other  is  of  the  confflstence  of  brain,  or 
^m  medullary  Eubstance,  wltich  does  tiut 
idniit  of  being  injecte<l.  The  latter  I 
ccstcein  the  true  entozooa,  or  parasite ;  the 
former,  i.e.  the  cartilaginous  part,  I  look 
upon  as  the  barrier  which  the  surrounding 
tissaes  throw  up  to  insulate  the  parasite. ' 
"  We  should  like  to  know  (says  tlie 
•Beviewer)  what  such  pathoiogjsia  as  An- 
dral,  Cruveilhier,  Lobstein,  Brut  Carswell, 
'Would  say  of  this  tiescription  of  carci- 
noma;"  and  then,  after  overwhelming 
lim  with  this  host  of  authorities,  pro- 
ceeds to  deny  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Car- 
miuhacl's  statements,  and  to  pronounce 
them  the  very  reverse  of  the  fact,  viz., 
that  tlie  cartilaginous  part  dues  not  admit 
of  being  injected,  while  tlie  medullary 
part  does ;  nay,  tliat  so  rich  in  blood  is 
this  substance  occasionally,  that  it  is  al- 
most as  red  as  blood ;  anil  this  not  irom 
hemorrhage,  hut  from  the  presence  of  tlie 
aggregatoii  multitudes  of  the  fine  capillary 
vessels  which  constitute  a  part  of  its  or- 
ganisation, and  that  medullary  sarcoma, 
or  fungus  htematode,  is  as  obviously  or- 
ganisetl  as  the  brain  or  cerebral  substance 
which  it  resemWes." 

This  is  a  bold  assertion  of  our  critic, 
but  since  he  screens  himself  under  the 
niysterious  and  secret  timntk'  of  a  reviewer 
I  conceive  that  Doctor  John  Forbea,  and 
Doctor  John  t'onolly,  editors  of  the  Bri- 
L^ish  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Medical  Ke- 
[■-iTiew,  ought  to  call  upon  that  siribc  to 
show  those  preparations  in  which  he  has 
Been  fungus  hicmatodes,  and  the  medul- 
lary sulwtance  of  a  cancerous  mass  in- 
jected, wliLle  the  cartilaginous  portion  re- 
mained uninjected,  rather  than  tie  under 
the  imputation  nf  misguiding  the  public 
respecting  a  fact  of  so  great  importance. 
As  I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Carmichael's  paper,  1  recollvcl  his  show- 
fjng  several  preparations  of  cancer  toillvis- 
llrate  his  view  of  the  subject,  since  which 
tinie  1  have  examined  several  collections 
lef  morbid  anatomy,  and  every  thing  1 
tluve  Been  eoiifirniH  me   in  the  opinion 
Ithat  be  is  right,  and,  consequently,  that 
p  the  reviewer  is  wrong. 

Having  now  puisued  this  wily  fox  in 
^A  fair  spcirtsman-Iikc  manner  through  all 
I  lus  wuidings  and  turnings,  till  I  have 
i^irly  run  him  down,  I  shall  not  make 
jvscof  my  indisputable  power  over  him, 
I  liut  careiuily  bag  him  for  future  amuse- 
[jnent,  should  the  animal  have  strength 
snd  courage  to  uQurtl  us  another  day's 
s/Hvt.    But  to  be  acrious,  I  ahaU,  in  liis 


oini  words,  "  take  my  leave  of  him ;  nxl 

if  the  tone  tn  which  I  have  treated  Iiim 
should  appear  to  carry  with  it  more  than 
merited  censure,  I  seek  no  other  grounds 
of  justification  than  those  1  have  already 
oiteredj  viz.,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject," and  the  necessity  of  exposing  the 
selfish  driflts  of  that  numerous  class  of 
scribes  who  are  always  at  hand,  for  a 
triHing  consideration,  or  tlie  mean  diesixe 
of  |5!easing  a  patron,  to  pander  their 
talents  for  the  support  of  tiiose  who  in 
tlieir  turn  can  afford  iheni  a  lifting  hand 
to  ascend  the  ladder  of  professional  repu- 
tation. 

I  have  indicated  sufficiently  the  gross 
partiality  of  this  critic  in  his  errors  of 
coiniuissioQ.  Now  for  his  errors  of  omis- 
sion, A  fair  reviewer,  one  who  was  anx- 
ious not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  pubUc, 
but  to  the  author,  would  be  happy  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  nieed  of 
his  approbation  to  the  latter  whenever  a 
fair  opportunity  occurs.  But  the  critique 
in  question  is  one  extended  mesh  of  cen- 
sure, witliout  a  single  word  of  approba- 
tion. Were  I  the  reviewer,  I  aliould 
have  seizetl  witli  pleasure  upon  the  oj)- 
portunity  of  doing  justice  to  an  author, 
\chose  just  rights  were  assailed  by  sur- 
re])tious  attempts  to  rob  him  of  his  claim 
to  priority  of  (liacovery.  Thus  Mr.  Car- 
micliael's  views  relative  to  (he  connexion 
of  scrofula  and  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  published  in  a  work  on 
tb.it  (Usease  in  liilO,  have  been  tikhei.1 
from  him  witliout  any  acknowledgment, 
and  even  the  subject  treatetl  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings  in  which  he  had  previ- 
ously considered  it:  1st,  improper  diet; 
Slid,  impure  air ;  3rd,  deficient  exercise ; 
4lh,  inperfcct  clothing;  5th,  exenthc 
niat.1,  all  stated  by  him  to  be  as  exciting 
causes  of  tliat  disease.  Since  that  period 
those  views  have  been  enlai^eil  and  ex- 
jianded  M[ion  by  others,  witliout  any  ac- 
knowleiluiiienl  of  the  source  from  which 
tlie  information  has  been  deriveil.  I  would, 
however,  en  jmm'unt,  advise  the  author)^ 
who  borrow  largely  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  dt'bt,  in  future  to  take  those  liUa-'- 
lics  only  with  the  dead,  and  not  with  tite 
living  ;  for  the  latter  may,  perchance,  ajf 
in  the  |>rut:ent  instance,  lay  claim  to  tbeit 
legitimate  property. 

As  the  pubUcation  in  which  the  reviev 
appeared  is  but  young,  not  having  as  yet 
acquired  the  eagle  flidit  and  strengtli  of 
older  journals,  I  would,  in  the  soft  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Junks,  the  boatswain,  beg 
to  insinuate  to  its  editors,  in  the  most 
delicate  way  in  the  world,  that  it  may 
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FAMILY  fX)RR£8P0ND£NCE. 


iwldter  acquire  ilic  streneth  or  flight  of 
its  seniors,  if  it  so  soou  becins  to  follow 
the  imjIIuuhI  courses  whiaii  ouly  lung 
Cfitnmi.shcil  publications  can   venture  to 

"pursue  with  unpuiiity,  or  at  least  without 
the  (Irciul  of  iuimediale  punishment.  1 
diall  not  farther  imitate  our  friend,  the 
boatswain's  enerj^etic  habits  of  following 
up  his  mmciter  in  mtxio,  by  the  fnrlitet 

ij^n  n;  and  inlliet  blows  st'tcr  flatterin); 
rich  blandishments;  but  merely  suggest 
llmt  whet!»er  Doctor  Carswell's  views  or 
Mr.  C'ariTiichael's,  are  those  founded  in 
kruth  atkd  nature,  it  signifies  but  little 
Ihat  the  reviewer  may  do  to  the  supjHirt 

I  of  the  one  or  the  ra-tutclion  of  the  other, 

jfor  mti(/iiit  vjil  verilan  d  prevulfbit. 

Jusri's. 


FAilJLY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Great  Russell  Street, 
Oct  IHth.  1836. 
*'  My  dearest  Father, — I  received  your's 
rifif  the  nth,  and  was  delighted  to  find  tliat 
'  niy  darling  motlier  and  alJ  at  Killbally- 
'tiiacalugite  wure  aa  well  as  when  I  left 
[•tliein.  You  cannot  imagine  the  state  of 
[  «nxicly  1  have  been  in  since  I  last  wrote 
'  'to  you,  about  selecting  the  school  and 
hospital  to  ultend  ;  and  lute  as  it  is  now 
lu  the  first  month  of  the  Keuson,  I  have 
only  just  entered.  I  bear,  however,  from 
every  one  that  so  long  as  a  pupil  does 
tiot  pay  away  his  money,  there  is  no  fear 
of  his  being  refused  to  cuter  even  if  the 
•easou  was  half  over,  for  they  are  all  so 
very  avaricious  in  this  place.  I  have 
been  to  many  of  the  introductory  lectures, 
and  have  paid  must  jtarticular  attention 
to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the 
several  speaken.  in  recommending  their 
tchool,  *o  that  I  wax  on  the  point  of 
entering  to  St.  Bartiiolomew's  Hospital 
School  after  hearing  Mr.  Lawrence's 
0{>raing  lecture ;  but  keeping  your  ad- 
vice, 1  thought  it  best  to  sleep  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  following  morning,  liav- 
inghud  the  good  luck  to  find  the  hnnorable 
Mr.  Wakley  at  home,  I  consulted  him  ; 
wlien  you  may  judge  my  surprise  upon 
histcUing  mc,  that  Lawrence  delivered 
the  same  lecture  ten  years  ago,  aud 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  rcjicatiDg  it 
every  year  since,  to  his  own  knowledge ; 
and  besides,  tliat  his  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  the  L.tncet,  taken  verbatim  by 
his  own  reporter,  Mr.  M'('hribtie,  the 
best  in  Kurope :  and  lliat  .Mr.  Sunlcy, 
tbc  (urgcon,  who  has  a  gnai  memory, 


entertained  a  party  after  dinner,  a  few 
weeks  iif:a,  at  his  ovsti  house,  bv  rL■[>eatiI^; 
verbatim  more  ttian  lialf  of  l^awrenee's 
introductory  compliments  to  the  students, 
and  all  the  usual />«A<  iit'r.  This  at  once 
decided  me  in  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  St  Bartholomew's. 

I  next  day  heard  Dr.  Charpie,  at  the 
Gower  Street  University  College,  but  he 
was  very  nervous  and  agitated,  and  his 
confusion,  together  with  a  strong  Scotch 
brogue,  made  me  not  catch  half  what  he 
said.  The  Uttle  I  did  pick  up,  was  to 
the  e^ect,  tliat  "it  was  his  Hrst  appear- 
ance in  London,  that  be  was  enga^^  in 
Edinburgh  by  our  friend,  Dick  Quain, 
to  come  up  anil  supply  the  place  of 
Professor  Doctor  Quaiu,  who  retired  in 
disgust  on  account  of  some  frutenial 
professional  persecutions ;  that  be  would 
do  bis  best,  and  that  (he  best  could  do  nq 
more."  There  certainly  was  a  great  de- 
gree of  honesty  and  earnestness  about 
the  Speaker's  manner,  notwithstanding 
liiii  confusion,  which  strangely  contrasted 
with  a  demonstration  I  heard  in  tho 
morning  from  Professor  Quain,  upon  the 
08  coccygis.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
it  best  to  look  about  me  further. 

Understanding  that  Mr.  llowslup  the 
rectum  doctor  was  to  open  the  medical 
school  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  by 
an  introtluctory  Icctiue  ut  seven  o'clock, 
V.  M.  I  swallowed  a  hasty  dinner  at  the 
Italian  eating  house,  Cranborne  Alley, 
near  the  hospital,  which  is  a  very  respect- 
able place  to  dine  at,  and  where,  although 
it  cusits  something  more,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  meeting  low  company,  and  found 
mvseif  seatc<l  in  the  theatre  with  tive 
other  stuilents,  two  of  whom  were  ap- 
prentices of  the  notorious  Mr.  Van  But- 
chell ;  there  were  also  present  Mr.  Van 
Uutchell  himself,  who  is,  I  understand, 
patronized  by  Mr.  'VVakley,  and  three 
others  of  hia  fraternity.  Immediately 
opposite  to  where  I  sat  was  a  piaister-of- 
Paris  l)u.st,  which  I  wan  told  was  a  like- 
ness of  tike  director,  a  Doctor  Gooldinjj. 
A  few  minutes  after  tiie  time  Mr.  How- 
sbip,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  others, 
maiJe  his  appearance,  and  begged  he 
would  be  excuseil  from  taking  otf  his  liat, 
08  he  had  a  bad  cold,  but  I  licurd  after, 
from  an  apprentice  of  his  who  snt  next 
me,  tliat  he  always  got  his  liair  curled  fo> 
all  great  occaiiiont  oi'  this  kind,  and  being 
in  a  great  hurry  ami  confuiiion,  tlie  barber 
set  tire  to  one  eide  of  his  head,  and  singed 
nearly  all  the  hairs  olf.  I  )<poke  to  buw 
alter  he  hiid  ftftv&W\,  a.uCv  \v<t  t»\v««J^^ 
,  had  a  buinV  svwc^i.   V\^  nsit^j  >^T«!ic^  uc^ksi^. 
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me  home  to  tea,  where  I  met  the  other 
officers  of  the  hospital,  and  from  the  many 
inducements  they  held  out  to  me  to  enter 
to  the  hoBpital  practice,  I  did  80,  and 

i»ai(l  mv  money.  I  enclot«  you  a  printeil 
ist  of  tne  fees  for  attendance  at  the  several 
hospitals,  and  you  will  perceive  the  Cha- 
ring Cron  is  very  cheap,  and  I  am  also 
promised  a  dressership  and  house  sur- 
L  geoncy  without  any  atlditional  fee.  It 
^  was  most  fortunate  I  was  not  in  a  hurry 
^^H  to  enter  to  a  school  when  I  first  came  to 
^^H London,  for  theindncempnts  held  out  by 
^^^Kihe  Medical  School  of  tlie  Greville  Street 
^^HlFree  Hospital  arc  so  very  gicat,  and  the 
^^^"  fees  so  exceedingly  small,  that  without 
W  hesitation  1  entered  to  it  p^rf»'tuai.  The 
fee  to  everything,  you  will  perceive,  is 
only  twenty-one  pounds,  and  we  are  to 
have  comparative  anatomy  in  the  sum- 
mer, natural  phUosophy,  bctany,  an«1  cli- 
nical ohservations  upon  homwopalliy, 
which  is  a  new  method  of  practice  by 
which  the  greatest  saving  in  dru^s  will  be 
acliievcd;  and  tliednifi^inp;  system  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  prevalent  in  London, 
ConiplL-tL-Jy  ilone  up.  You  will  perceive 
tliat  one  of  the  lecturers  is  a  Vntitfib,  and 
the  other  an  0^■on;  &ll  the  cnrruptioiiigln, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  calk 
them,  are  now  tackinj^  these  titles  to  their 
names,  in  addition  to  the  M.  D.,  which 
marks  them  as  being  perfectly  diKtinct 
from  tlie  learned  and  lilieral  intUviduals, 
who  form  the  mctroijolitan  imiversity.  1 
have  only  seen  .Air.  Wakley  once,  he  must 
be  !i  very  great  man,  for  it  Is  impossible 
to  catch  him  at  home.  1  hear  he  is  all 
in  all  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  that  he 
and  Bransby  have  made  friends.  Mr. 
Liston  is  also  very  intimate  with  him. 

My  money  is  neiirly  out,  having;  paid 
for  lectures  and  hospital ;  ])lease  send  me 
a  remittance  as  socn  as  possible.  I  am 
afraid  1  must  quit  my  present  lo<lg!np!, 
Hs  the  landlady  imposes  very  much  upon 
me  ;  half  a  pound  of  tea  only  lasted  me 
a  week,  and  yon  know  I  wus  never  par- 
tial to  it  except  at  breakfast ;  and,  bc«ideB, 
t^icrc  are  a  great  many  extra  charges 
which  I  never  calcuiateil  upon.  AVould 
you  approve  of  my  joining  a  younj^ 
Scotch  student,  from  £dinbur(;h  ?  we 
could,  as  it  is  called  here,  "  chum  "  ta- 
pethcr ;  he  is  a  very  clever  young  fellow, 
and  attends  the  Kinp;'8  College. 

Tell  aunt  Sarah  it  is  iin[K>s8ible  to  pro- 
cure tlie  rrrr/iiJitirif/  darning;  needles ; 
when  I  asked  the  sliopketpcre  for  tiiem 
here,  they  all  appearcii  qmte  ipiorant  of 
.'«ijch  things;  ami  one  of  them  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  me  wfcaf  she  wanted 


two  of  them  for^  when  one  would  last  (or 
ever. 

I  must  now  conrlnde,  desrest  taihet ; 
give  my  affectionate  love  to  aU  at  home, 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  a. 
double  letter.  I'll  pay  every  attention  to 
my  studies,  and  do  every  thing  jrou  de- 
sire. 

Ever  dear  father, 

Your  affectionate  aon, 

Thomas. 

P.  S.  I  wanted  to  pet  in  a  hurry  to 
Guy's  Hospital  last  n-eek,  and  got  into  a 
Bun,  but  forgot  tu  ask  which  road  it  took, 
and  in  forty  nnnules  I  found  myself  at 
(Jrecnwith,  which  was  very  provoking,, 
as  I  lost  a  capital  operation. 


HOMtEOPATHY. 

TO  THE  EniTOR  OP  TUE  UtNDO.N  MEOICaL 
AND  SUnOICAL  JOCn.NAL. 

Sir, — As  I,  the  indiviilual  referred  to 
in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  under 
the  feignetl  name  of"  Fritzlmck,"  am  now 
practising homiEopathic  medicine  in  Lon- 
don, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  ilie 
Review. 

I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the  ttld 
wmnvn  constituting  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  have  from  the  basest  of  all, 
namely,  pecuniary  motives,  denouncetl 
this  true  and  only  rational  system  of 
treatment.  I  will  farther  concede  that 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  the  giutrono- 
JIM  ruie.t  and  die  coiirupixrenl  chiimbfr- 
maid  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
wholesonic  doctrines  expounded  by  our 
iUustrious  founder,  Hahnemann,  in  his 
"Organon;"  a  work,  whicli  like  its  pro- 
totype, the  Novum  Organon  of  Lord  lia- 
con,  shall  sun'ive  when  the  ponderous 
volumes  by  which  it  has  Ijeen  overlaid, 
have  sunk  by  their  own  weight  into  tlie 
dead  sea  of  ol)livion. 

Dut,  sir,  when  alluding  to  the  funda- 
mental experiment  of  the  Doctor,  the 
autliors  seem  unaware  of  tlie  grand  prin- 
ciple of  innoculating  the  materie*  morbL 
To  this  |x»int  I  solicit  your  attention,  am 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
you  several  authentic  cures  1  have  thereby 
wrought  j  I  shall  only  instance  one  at 
present.  The  son  of  an  eminent  tmtdier 
at  \\'hitcchapel,  laboured  for  more  than 
twenty  years  under  qiilepsy ;  the  iJsrox- 
ysms  oliserving  lunar  periods.  He  had 
consulte<l  the  most  skilful  members  of 
the  faculty  in  London,  bqt  without  de- 
riving  more    than    temporary    benefit. 
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Mavhig  been  requested  by  his  discongit- 
laie  parents  to  sec  the  youth,  I  did  »o ; 
and  nave  to  inform  you  that,  after  a  few 
dokes  of  the  saliva  of  a  sheep  affected 
with  tlaggtrit,  be  hat  been  pennanently 
ctired. 

1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hou<EOPATUict;a  (verus). 
Great  RnsseU-^t.,  London, 
April  84,  1837. 


MlEOBUJkNKOlTB 

AfEDICAL    BOTANY. 

CONNIINJCATEO      WITH      TUB      VIKW      OP 
CAJ.UNO    niE     ATTK.MTION    Ot     NATL- 

iiALrirrg  to  tue  sikdicinal  proper- 

TIS8   OP    PLANTS. 

By  Dr.  Ca8tt,e. 

XVI. 
PEBRIFrOB   BRENBECKIA, 

This  tree,  the  Etenhfckin  ffhri/ne/n  of 
St.  Ifiloire  (Rvodia  febrifugn  St.  Hi/.Jl. 
hrnx.  1.  ;►.  79.)  belongs  to  Ventaniria 
AfoiiiHjj/iiw  of  Linoicus,  and  to  De  ('an- 
doll(.*'s  natural  order  Rnfmceee.  In  height 
it  is  about  forty  feet,  common  in  thepro- 
vijice  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  vemacufarlyj  called  Lnranffein  dn  AJato 
and  Tre*  Folha*  rirmelhai.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  trifoliate;  tlie leaflets  lanceo- 
late elliptic,  entire^  rather  acuminated, and 
full  of  peUueid  dots.  The  flowers,  which 
arc  full  of  glandular  dots,  are  di8poEC<l  in 
terminal,  puliescent  panicles;  calyx  five- 
parted,  permanent*;  petals  Ave,  spreading, 
insicrted  into  the  disk ;  stamens  five,  in- 
scrte^l  with  the  petals,  shorter  and  alter- 
natiog  with  them;  filaments  oval-Khai>ed, 
■mootli ;  anthers  heart-shaped ;  ovary 
sessile,  simple,  warled,  flve-lobed,  five- 
celled  ;  styles  five,  connected  together, 
rising  from  between  the  lobes  of  the  ovary, 
and  terminating  in  a  somewhat  headed 
stigma.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  and  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Peruvian  bark,  to  which,  it  is 
said  to  be  by  no  means  inferior.  Bib. 
REF. — St.  Hit.  pJ.  utufl.  broji.  t.  4. 


XVII. 

OUIAKA   SIMABA. 

The  Simaba  Ouianenais  of  Aublet 
(Zwingera  amara,  Witld.)  is  an  ornamen- 
tal ihnib  frequent  in  the  woods  of  (iui- 
ana.  It  belongs  to  Deaiudria  Muitogif- 
nia  of  Linna-os,  and  to  the  natural  order 
iiitniirubef  of  De  Candolle.  In  the 
stove-houae  of  tliis  countrv  it  attaini  the 


height  of  aliout  right  feet.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  i in  jtari -pinnate,  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  ovaJ-oblong  leailets,  taper- 
pointed  at  1x)th  cuds,  und  einarginate  at 
the  apex.  The  flowers  are  white,  uiiually 
four-deft,  and  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes ;  calyx  small,  four  or  five-parted, 
much  shorter  than  the  spreading  petals; 
stamens  ten  ;  ovaries  generally  equal  in 
number  to  tiie  petals;  styles  distant  at 
the  base,  but  connected  at  tlie  top.  The 
fruit  is  drupaceous.  In  its  sensible  me- 
tlical  properties  the  Siniaba  bears  consi- 
derable aflinity  to  the  Quassia  and  Siina- 
ruba  trees.  'I'lie  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  bitter,  and  may  be  applie<l  to  the 
ann)e  purposes  as  the  proilucts  of  the  trees 
alludeil  to.  It  was  introducc<l  in  1S2G; 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.  Biu.  hep.— > 
AuU.  Guian.  1.  p.  400.  t.  163, 
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XVllt.  T 

ETIJtOPIAX  on  NEOnO  PEPPER.         '»* 

This  shrub,  the  Uuona  JEt/iiovirn  of 
Dunal,  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  belonging  to  Polyaiuiriii,  I'oly- 
gynia  of  Linnieus,  and  to  the  natural 
order  Anonucav  of  De  Candolle.  The 
stem  varies  in  its  height.  The  leaves 
are  quite  entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
smooth,  with  the  under  surface  gIaucous4 
The  flowers  aic  situated  on  peduncles; 
the  calyx  consists  of  three  or  four  sepals; 
petals  six,  disposed  in  a  ternary  order, 
witJi  the  three  inner  ones  smallest;  sta- 
mens indefinite  ;  caqteLs  numerous,  bac- 
cate, terrete,  and  nearly  sessile,  many- 
seeded  ;  and  the  see<ls  themselves)  tlisposed 
in  a  single  row.  The  capsules  or  seeds 
are  vcrv  aromatic  and  pungent,  and  were 
formerly  in  request  under  the  commercial 
synonymes  of  Xctjro  pt'pper,  Afonhey 
pepper,  Ethiopian  pepper,  Graim  dp  Ze- 
lim,  Guinea  pepper,  and  Piper  JElhio- 
piciini ;  latterly  they  have  not  been  mueh 
used,  except  to  impart  their  flavour  to 
difl'erent  liquors.  The  shrub  was  intro- 
duced into  our  stove-houses  in  19'3-2,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  matured  either 
the  fruit  or  the  flowers.  Bib.  ref.— 
Dun.  iiioH.  anon.  p.  113. 


Frf..v<:b  Patewt  for  Copivi,— M, 
Mothes,  a  French  Fharmacian,  is  about 
to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  gelatinous  cap- 
sules of  Copivi.  The  invention  consist* 
in  forming  a  muco-gcUdnoux  envelope 
round  a  few  drops  of  Uic  balsam,  whereov 
it3  a4Useou&  Va»\e  \&  v»isw<i^ — TiwW.Afc 
jfllMlUut.,  MaT»^\. 


REVIEWS. 


REVIEWS. 

|An  Anylynis  of  the  liritish  Ferns  niul 
thcirillies,  with  copper-plate  en  f:  ravings 
of  every  hpecies  and  variety.  Hy  C^rge 
W.  Francis,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  IJotany 
at  the  North  London  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

M'e  ne«l  only  qnote  the  preface  of  this 
lirocluction  to  show  the  hii^h  claims  of  the 
author  as  a  botanist ;  and  we  can  assure 
oiir  rcailers  that  the  work  is  ably  executed, 
and  isa  Tftluable  accession  to  the  botanist's 
library. 

"  This  motto  was  my  poveminp  prin- 
ciple in  writing  llic  following  work  on  tlie 
British  Ferns  and  their  allies,  and  in 
adopting  it  I  hope  that  I  shall  neither  be 
accused  of  arroj,ance,  neglect  of  the  opi- 
nion of  others,  nor  yet  of  unnecessarily 
varying  the  details  of  science.  Should 
the  reader  ask  why  I  write  at  all ;  I  an- 
swer, because  the  only  book  ever  ]mb- 
lished  uj)on  this  subject  (I'olton's  Filices 
Britannicec)  has  long  been  out  of  print, 
and  so  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  i<tentity  of  some  species,  and  the 
arrangement  of  others,  that  I  thought  a 
plain  and  practical  synopsis  like  tlve  pre- 
sent would  be  useful  to  tne  tyro  at  least,  if 
not  tn  the  practical  Botanist. 

"  The  materials  from  wliich  it  has  been 
compiled  are  these:  I  inspected  all  the 
IleroarJA  to  which  I  had  access,  gatliere<l 
wild  and  cultivated  fronds  wherever  I 
could  procure  them,  and  wrote  to  most  of 
our  tirst-rate  Botanists  for  specimens,  re- 
marks, and  habitats :  all  these  beini;  col- 
leete<l,  arranged,  and  studied,  they  were 
<Icscril)ed  and  engraved  without  reference 
to  any  series  of  plates  01  descriptions  what- 
ever. J  then  collatetl  these  with  the 
works  of  Linnieus,  VVilldenow,  Sprengel, 
Swartz,  Pursh,  U'itherin}:;, Smith,  Hooker, 
Lightfoot,  Hudson,  &c,  &c.,  and  wliere- 
ever  there  was  a  diflTcrcnce  between  my- 
self and  others,  I  seaTched  apain  for  tne 
truth  ;  and  if  still  in  doubt,  have  been 
careful  tej  record  the  disparity. 

"  The  long  introductory  matter  explains 
all  that  is  known  of  the  internal  structure 
not  only  of  the  indigenous  species,  but  of 
foreign  also,  and  as  it  tends  to  induce  in 
the  mind  a  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  plants  afterwards  detailed,  I  Hatter 
myself  that  the  part  devoted  to  thi.s  will 
not  be  the  least  valuable  to  the  student  of 
nature. 

"  The  maimer  in  which  the  object  has 
bet-n  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain more  in  detail :  and  first,  as  to  the 
illustjuttte  plates.  They  are  small,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  and  are  inteudetl 


chiefly  to  indicate  the  habit  of  the  plajits, 

while  the  magnifie<l  parts  show  their 
detail.  They  might  have  been  finer  m 
works  of  art ;  but,  had  they  been  executed 
by  an  engraver,  minute  as  they  are,  tbey 
would  perhaps  have  been  less  botanically 
ai'curate,  as  the  smallest  variatiou  in  ma.ny 
of  them  Would  materially  Itavc  altered 
their  character ;  and  therefore,  althotu^h 
a  first  and  an  untutored  attempt  at  etch- 
ing, I  have  prcferre<l  executing  them 
myself,  especially  as  by  so  doing  I  slioulil 
save  a  large  expense,  perhaps  not  to  \yt 
refundetl  by  the  sale  of  tlie  work.  TIte 
plate  of  Genera  is  a  new  feature  in  illus- 
tration,  and  it  is  hoped  a  useful  one^ 

"  In  the  record  and  detail  of  species, 
the  following  order  is  observed:— First, 
the  I  .atin  and  English  name,  and  refer- 
ence to  figure ;  secondly,  those  essential 
characters  which  alone  are  necessary  for 
diiicriuiiuating  the  species,  and  which 
alone  the  true  botanist  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  consult.  The  Synoiiymes  and 
references  to  figures  in  other  works  which 
follow,  give  a  iustory  of  the  plant,  and 
enable  tiie  student  to  refer  elsewhere  if 
in  doubt.  7"he  description  may  be  con- 
sidereil  collateral  evidence,  while  the  re- 
maining parts  will  show  him  the  varieties 
to  wliich  Ills  plant  is  subject,  the  cause  of 
tlicm,  its  particular  and  general  distri- 
bution, and  die  pecubaritics  attached  to 
it. 

"  In  the  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  (jcncra,  the  reader  will  find,  first, 
the  tierivntion  of  the  (ienus,  and  a  con- 
cise account  of  its  general  characteristics, 
and  under  it  the  arrangement  of  the  spe- 
cies, according  to  tlieir  obvious  distiao- 
tions, 

"  In  the  Essential  Characters  of  tJie 
different  species,  as  few  worils  as  possible 
have  been  used,  and  those  few  pure  and 
scientific.  In  The  Synonymes,  which  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Linnn-us  (or  in  some 
few  iiistauces  a  little  before),  the  names 
of  authors  only  are  given,  unless  they  have 
called  a  plant  by  diflerent  names  in  <lif- 
fereiU  of  tlieir  works,  wlieu  the  works 
thcnistlvcs  are  also  specified.  In  the  de- 
scriptive part,  and  discriminating  remarks 
wliich  follow  it,  piu-e  scicutific  detail  has 
not  been  so  much  aimeil  at  as  obvious 
differences  and  popular  observations.  The 
habitats  have  been  collected  from  every 
authentic  source  which  was  attaiimUe  Inr 
me  ,■  a  vast  number  will  he  foun<l  which 
have  not  been  recorded  before,  and  those 
few  which  are  contained  in  previous  pul»- 
lications,  have  roost  Of  ihcm  been  lutdy 
Authenticated. 
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"  Inrormation  of  this  varied  and  local 
kiiul  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  from 
auy  ouf's  unassisted  labours ;  I  have 
therefbrehad  recourse  in  the  latter  part  to 
the  assiunoe  of  friends,  and  I  cannot 
tpt&k  too  highly  of  the  kindness  and 
warmdi  with  which  my  advances  hare 
been  received,  and  without  which  indeed 
very  much  interesting  matter  must  of  ne- 
ce««ity  l*^''"  *^^""  omitted.  1  hope  that 
I  have  .I  I'd  in  every  instance 

tlie  r«itia:.-.-.  : receiwd.  I\Iy  obliga- 
tions are  particularly  due  to  H.  C.  AVat- 
son,  Esq.,  who  very  kindly  left  out  of  his 
new  Botanist's  Ciuide  any  account  of  the 
Ferns,  on  the  purpose  that  1  might  bene- 
fit by  hig  checked  list* ;  also  for  the 
valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  \V.  WUson,  Mr. 
W.  Leighton,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  \V. 
Pamplin,  Mr.  Bcevis,  Dr.  Castles,  and 
Rev.  W.  Bree. 

"And  now,  kind  reader,  I  leave  the 
work  in  your  hands,  concluding  with  the 
words  of  Linnmus  to  Haller: — 'If you 
have  remarket!  errors  in  me,  your  superior 
wisdom  must  pardon  them.  AV'ho  errs 
not  while  preandjulating  tlie  domains  of 
nature.^  Who  can  observe  every  thing 
with  accuracy  ?  Correct  me  as  a  friend, 
and  I  aa  B  fnend  will  requite  the  kind- 
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Memoire  sur  I'Emploe  des  Prepaiations 
d'Argent  dans  le  Traitemenl  des  Ma- 
ladiaVenericnneSjlSSG,  [lar  .M.  Skkkr, 
Professeur  <le  ChniqueChirurgicale  m  la 
Faculie  lie  Montpellier,  &c.  &c. 
The  author  haa  tried,  it  seems,  the 
ample  chloride  of  silver,  the  ammonio- 
chloride,  the  oxide  of  silver,  the  silver  in 
B  state  of  minute  division,  the  cyanide 
and  iodide  of  silver.    He  flods  the  simple 
chloride  and    the   ammoniaco-chloride, 
however,  lo  he  the  two  most  certain  and 
efficacious  preparations.    He  administers 
them  in  pills  according  to  the  following 
formula : 
R.  Pulv.  iridis  Florent  gr.  ij. 
Argcnti  Aromon.  Chlor.  gr.  j. 
OonaerT.  Tilix.  q.  a. 

M.  et  divide  in  pil.  xii.  vel.  xiv. 
Hebe^ns  with  the  tenth  or  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  simple  chloride,  without  the  least 
inconvenience ;  but  has  never  ordered 
at  the  commencement  more  than  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  ammonio-chlo- 
ride.  The  doses  are  progressively  aug- 
inente<l  during  the  treatment.  .^I.  Serre 
thinki  it  better  to  a])ply  the  medicine  by 
friction  OQ  the  tongtie  uun  in  pills. 


He  has  related  twenty-two  cases  of 

rJuincrc*,  ve{i''tativnt,rhagu(kii,  puituien, 

cured  by  thi.s  method  of  treatment.     It 

never  induces  salivation,  nor  exercisea 

bad  effect  on  the  digestive  tube  or 

E nonary  organs,  like  mercury.  It  is 
des  less  expensive  than  the  prepara- 
tions of  gold  sometimes  prescribed  in 
venereal  complaints. 

M.  Serre  deserves  credit  for  his  re- 
searches ;  the  results  of  which  we  hasten 
to  make  known  to  the  Medical  Professioa,, 
of  this  country. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Experiments  on  the  Physiology  of  Com- 
parative and  Human  Generation,  with  an 
account  of  OvologT  and  Einbryolopty  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes  of  Mam- 
miferous  Animals,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous Plates  drawn  from  original  dit^scctiotis, 
by  tfohn  Miller,  Mechanic  and  self-taught* 
Student  of  Comparative  and  HumaoV 
Anatomy;  widi  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  himself.  To  be  published  in  Svo.  in 
October  lfi37,  by  subscription,  to  be  paid 
for  on  delivery  of  the  work. 


OHABINO  CROSS  AND  WESTMINSTER 
HOSPITAt*. 

"■  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good." 

The  funils  of  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital hove  been  much  benefited  by  the 
Inte  disturbance  at  the  Charing  Crosa 
Hospital,  many  of  the  subscribers  having 
transferred  ilieir  annual  donations  to  the 
former  rml  charity  ;  and  it  is  with  plea- 
sure wr  are  enabled  to  state  that  an  extra 
spacious  ward  has  been  lately  opened, 
an<l  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
tveek  a  second  ward  will  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  The  number  of 
paHents  now  in  the  Hospital,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  1 80. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

OB.HERAL  JINn  CMJflCAL  SfnOKHV. 

Sir,— In  die  hope  that  your  numerous 
reaflers  will  be  gratifled  to  Icam,  1  beg  to 
inform  you  that  tlie  «hole  arrangements 
for  the  completion  of  tlie  Surgical  Course 
at  tfniversity  College  are  at  length  ar- 
ranged. The  operations  will  be  performed 
in  a  cormdete  and  somewhat  novel  me- 
thod by  Professor  Richard  Quain,  whilst 
the  prmciples  of  Soi^cal  '4icm«v<:«s.,  '•xA. 
the  proptiel^  anA  wx«ai.v^  ^  \i«^»3twv\v\^ 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


each  operation  will  continue  to  be  fully 
explained  and  established  by  Professor 
Cooper.  Tiie  pupil  will  therefore,  with- 
out any  additional  fee,  have  a  double 
advantage.  The  operation:!  will  com- 
mence at  the  toe,  and  be  carried  on  pro- 
gressively upwards  to  the  occipito  atlantal 
articulation,  according  to  a  tvule  qf  time, 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lutton,  an  outUne 
of  whicli  I  have  only  yet  seen  in  the 
iiands  of  a  pupil :  tlie  following  is  a  copy. 

Great  toe,  1  niinute— Little  ditto,  40 
seconda — I titermediale  ditto,  46  to  &0 
seconds— Metatarsus,  4^  minutes  (Cho- 
part) ;  1  minute,  i'2  seconds  (Liston)— 
Amputation  below  knee,  (Flaps)  24  mi- 
nutes ;  (Circular)  5  minutci — Ilip  Joint, 
undecided — I'enis,  ]  second — Lower  Jaw, 
S;j  minutes — i'pper  ditto,  26  minutes — 
Botli  Jaws,  ."JO  minutes. 

The  operations  of  the  upper  extremity 
run  in  the  same  grudittion,  accordinjj  to 
size,  a.s  in  thi"  inferior  limbs. 

Passing  the  catheter  with  boll)  hnnds, 
3  minutes— With  one  tmnil,  o" j  seconds — 
Litliotomy  not  to  exceed  one  minute— 
Lithotripsy,  time  unlimited. 

Your  constant  reader, 

A  Pupii,, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  several  corre- 
spondents for  not  noticing  tlieir  commu- 
nications last  week  for  want  of  room. 

A  North  London  Stuilcnt.— The  ob- 
servations upon  the  itch  insect  are  quite 
fabulous,  and  are  too  ridiculous  to  insert 
in  this. journal. 

W.  IF. — The  letter  thus  signed  is  left 
for  the  writer,  agreeable  to  his  wish,  at 
our  office.  If  he  will  consult  our  25th 
numl)er  for  last  year,  be  will  find  all  his 
opinions  anticipated. 

Z.  will  find  one  grain  of  aloes  act  on 
the  bowels  in  tlie  case  alluded  to  as  freely 
as  a  larger  doze. 

A  Defrauded  Student.— The  nearest 
Police  Magistrate  will  give  proper  advice 
under  the  circumstances.  A  letter  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  ( 'ollege  of  Surgeons, 
and  another  to  tne  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  slating 
the  circumstances,  would  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect. 

Mica  Pa  nig. — The  Whiting  loaves 
ought  to  be  analysc<l. 

A  Ditto fipoinlcd  Kinff'ti  ColJcge  Sln- 
deitf. — The  attack,  though  justifiable,  is 
much  loo  personal.  A  letter  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  another  to  the  Hall, 
nouJti  act  as  jwwcrful  sliiuulants. 


A  Clutring  Crofm  Pupil,— The  com- 
munication,  though  we  believe  it  per- 
fectly tnie,  cannot  be  iniscrtetl.     It  con- 
tainta  at  least  six  libels — "  for  the  greater  J 
the  truth,  tlie  greater  the  libeL"     Shad 
of  Bentham  ! 

A  Kijiff's  Collrijp,  Mrdical  Stwdent.- 
This  letter  is  loo  personal.    "  The  can->| 
temptible  puppy"  alluded  too  will  nite 
with  his  <leserts  at  C 'hiring  Cross. 

MfdievK. —  It  is  not  prudent  in    cr 
minal  cases  for  the  medical  witness 
publish  his  opinions  before  the  trial  in  i 
court  of  law. 

Juitim. — The  suggestions  will  be  dulyl 
attended  to. 

A   Plucki'd  Author. — Our  correspon- 
dent was  grossly  imposed  on  by  his  pul>-1 
lisher.     llis  only  recourse  ia  an  appeal 
a  court  of  law. 

T, — The   parlies  concerned  withdrew  I 
their  connexion  immediately    after   the 
exposition. 

I'Uirtiir. — The  communication  relating] 
to  WeMniimttr  jwlitics  is  not  adapted  fori 
our  pages;  we  vvi.sli  to  confine  lln't] 
Journal  to  the  exposure  of  mcilicalj 
abuses,  uncontiected  with  electioneering 
intrigues. 

Culculiitnr. — The  Lectures  which  have  ] 
been   delivere<l   both   by  Sir   lienjamin, 
Brodic  and    iSlr.   Guthrie,  these    indi- 
vieluals  were  compelled  not  to  chrrge  any 
fee  for,  in  order  lo  prevent  their   beinz 
charged  mih  J'uvoritifnt  when  employed 
as  examiners  at   Lincoln's   Inn    Fields. ' 
Under  other  circumstances,  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  Uiat  these  highly  exem- 
plary in<iividuals  would  not  have  received 
an  honorarium. 

North  Stifffordshire  Infirmary. — Mr. 
l.fHwrence,  consistent  with  his  well  known 
lil/nral  principles,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  he  has  so  emphatically  and 
so  long  declared  publicly,  has  just . 
brotight  forward  a  motion  before  tljc 
Council  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ilowsbip,  tliat  in  imitation  of 
Richter,  of  Gottinpen,  and  Scarpa,  of 
Pavia,  all  hospitals  for  clinical  in- 
struction, containing  at  least  riFTEHrc 
beds  should  be  considered  fully  ade4uatc 
for  instruction  of  students,  and  duly  re- 
cognised accordingly. 

Cnnliib. — There  is  no  difference  in  the 
comparative  value  of  an  Oxford  and  a 

Gcnnan    degree.      Dr.   and    the 

can  give  every  information. 

A  .Suffcrrr. — The  veratria  will  not 
aftbrd  the  slightest  relief.  A  combination 
of  hyoscyomus  and  opium  is  sonicliioea 
useful  in  such  cases. 


Hoiil^oii  if^eHtcAl  anH  Ibui'sual  3louinaUj 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

f  Bt    Dr.    F1.ETCUICX. 

Dtttverfd  in   lite  Arg-i/lr  S'/vare  School  oj 
Mtduime,  Edinburgh. 

No.  XXL 

VOLUNTARY  Mi.lTION. 

Mark  of  a  w<?ll-fonned  Foot — C«u^e  and 

Ailvuiiinge  of  the  Foot  lieiri|{  turned  out 

—  PfruliiirititH    (if    Guit    in    Fetiialt'S — 

WHlkiii);  up  iiikI  duwii   Hill  — DiflVreiicc 

betntt-'n  walking  lliid  ruuiiiiiji; — Pruf^rvs- 

■  tioii    uf    drunken    Persons— Lpnping — 

I  Bniniming — Hying — Might  of  Squirrels 

'  •nil    Fish — Wnlkini;     up    perpcridiruhu 

Fork-. — LiriirJs  and  Walrusfs—  I>iincin(» 

[■. —  Siii)finj( — Playing; — Strik  itig —  MuKrlet 

[Bot  voluiitiiry — Dimrifiicc  Ijetwctn  Tre- 

[mofs  and  ConvuNions  — Toiiirityof  Alu«- 

rcl^k— Exiifrimrnii    on    MuKculnr  Cun- 

Ptmrtionii —  FJxperiiDPntsof  Gilljprt  Blunp, 

^  Alirrni-lliey.  and  M/igvndie — Causes  of 

,  Iht?  Loss  of  Power  in  the  ContrHrtiun  of 

Wuscli-« — Gordon  and  F^dwards  on  mus- 

IcuUr  Contraction— ElectrifJil  Theory  of 

I  Provost   and    Uuimis— Bn«lie's   Kxperi- 

^lln•rlt— S»orin|»—  Gupitig —  Hid'ouj>h— 

lliiopirip — Conchinc — lJlowii<i,'thi'S''oBe 


(rv. 

of   the 

Saine  ul  .Mi<>on  s  1  hrury^Tiue  Kxpla- 

an  —  Maiitication  —  Motions  suMer^ 

to    GtHteration  —  Erection  of  the 

fciiU— Panuritiuii— Dilft^reot  Scaurs  of 


•  Nutufx-  of  IjiotibuN  anii  Nuiiifiurn- 
I — ( Mullen  and  Bluinen)«ch  on 
—  DiSorencc  between  Sleep  and 
ileiy  — •  Pre»*ure  on  the  Mr^in  — 
—  Plirenlti«_Iicst  lime  of  re- 
iiiring    UilB^ulties,   and   Utamirig   Laii- 


KuafTCs— Astonishing  Rapidity  of  Thauf;ht 
in  Sleep,  Hud  Insiiiiity — Difference  be- 
tween Insunity  and  Delirium  —  General 
Observtttioua  —  rian  of  the  Cuunies — 
Extent  of  the  Subject  —  Physiology, 
£tiology,  Semiology,  and  Therapentics 
— Theory  of  Medicine — It*  Relations 
with  the  other  Medioal  Science*— Ne- 
cessity of  a  tpociiic  Course  of  Lettun  s 
on  Physiology. 

A  high  inst«p  is  a  mark  of  a  well- 
foTTQed  foot  'I  he  inuBcles  which  rotate 
the  thigh  outw,iir<l,  being  ationger  than 
those  which  rotate  it  inward,  the  toe  in 
naturally  turned  a  little  outward  ;  and  this 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  to  the  ground  in  such  a  po- 
Hition  38  to  make  it  a  iulcnim  for  puifiing 
the  body.  Women  walk  either  less  firmly 
than  men,  or  with  a  rolling  motion.  In 
walking,  especially  up  a  hill,  tht'  exten- 
sors of  the  thigh  and  foot  are  most  fa- 
tigued ;  for  ihey  have  to  pull  up  the  body, 
first  on  the  knee,  and  then  on  the  foot. 
In  coming  down  a  hill,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  are  most  fatigued  ;  for  they  have 
to  keep  up  the  body,  in  opposition  to  its 
tendency  to  fall  on  the  nose.  We  use  the 
flexors  most  in  running,  and  tiie  exten- 
sors in  walking  ;  and  if  fatigued  by  run- 
ning, therefore,  we  straighten  the  limbs  ; 
but  if  tired  by  walking,  we  bend  them. 
A  sharp  walk  is  less  fatiguing  than  a  slow 
one  ;  because  it  gives  tite  body  a  givater 
projectile  force,  and  the  via  iuertifp  l>c- 
comes  a  nibetitute  for  muscular  exertion. 
Hence  a  drunken  man  runs,  when  he 
cannot  walk ,  for  in  walking,  each  step 
requires  a  fresh  volition ;  while  in  run- 
ning, the  foot  is  instinctively  thrown  for- 
wartl,  to  prevent  the  body  from  falling. 

Leaping  is  [lei  formed  by  a  sudden  ex- 
tension of  the  Iowa-  limbs,  after  flexion ; 
thus  iinnarting  to  the  body  the  force  of  a 
projectile ;  and  f.-wimming  is  a  leap  in  the 
water.  A  man  thrown  overboard  in  deep 
water,  does  not  sink  to  \h«:  VkA.Ms> 
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at  a  oertAin  depth,  it  is  as  impossible  for 
him  to  gink  as  it  would  be  in  mercury. 
I  have  seen  a  fat  man  (who  could  not 

I  'Swim  bv  art )  fall  into  the  Thames  several 
times,  fiut  it  was  iinpossible  for  him  to 
dnk.  The  prcat  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
beatJ  of  whales  lends  lo  keeps  it  aboTC 
water.  Fish  in  water,  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  remain  at  the  surface  in 
spite  of  diemselves,  Magendie  says,  that 
swimming  is  performeil  by  reneuing  the 
column  of  water  under  the  body,  before 
the  first  column  has  time  to  be  displaced. 

■■He  considers  that  flying  is  performed  in 
tlic  same  way,  by  renewing  the  column 
of  air.  Some  squirrels  can  fly  by  means 
of  membranes  attached  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities as  well  as  the  upper.  Some 
fish  also  have  the  power  of  flying,  by 

I  means  of  membranous  expansions. 

The  way  in  which  lizards  crawl  up  a 
perpendicular  surface  is  by  forming  a 
vacuum  with  the  foot,  in  the  same  way 

,  as  flies.  The  walrus  crawls  up  rocks  in 
the  same  way,  producing  a  vacuum  by 

I  -drawing  the  loes  together,  and  then  ex- 
panding the  foot. 

If  a  man  dances,  sings,  and  plays  a 

i  musical  instrument  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

I  uid  that  he  calls  into  exercise  three  hun- 
dred muscles  at  once.  Iw  striking  a  blow, 
vie  first  pull  back  and  bend  the  arm,  and 
then  project  and  straighten  it.  There 
are  no  really  voluntary  muscles  in  the 
body;  for  we  cannot  will  to  move  any 
particular  muscles.  We  can  only  will 
certain  motions ;  and  therefore  motion  is 
voluntary.  Volition  is  not  the  immediate 
stimulus  to  motion ;  but  calls  into  play 
■n  irritation  of  the  anterior  spinal  column, 
where  grey  matter  is  found.  Other  sti- 
muli acting  on  these  columns  may  like- 
wise produce  motion.  Motion  may  some- 
times reiult,  perhaps,  from  increased 
relaxation.  Thus  a  tremor  is  from  dimi- 
nished action,  and  ap]>roximate»  to  palsy ; 
while  a  convulsion  is  from  increased  ac- 
tion, and  approximates  to  spasm.  When 
the  jaw  chatter*,  it  is  from  tremor,  pro- 
duced bv  the  relaxation  of  the  mtaseter, 
ternporal,  and  other  muscles. 

The  muscles  are  always  contracted  in 
some  degree,  as  is  proved  by  the  mouth 
being  drawn  to  the  healthy  side  in  hemi- 
phlegia;  and  by  the  limbs  being  bent 
during  sleep,  from  the  flexors  being 
«tronger  than  the  extensors.  AVhcn  the 
muKies  contract,  they  gain  in  thickness 
what  they  lose  in  length ;  so  that  pro- 
bably their  density  remains  the  same. 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  point.    Sir  Gilbert  Hlanc 


put  a  living  eel  into  a  flask,  into  the  neck 
of  which  he  then  fixe<l  a  capillary  tube, 
and  filled  the  whole  with  water  up  to  a 
certain  height  of  the  latter.  During  the 
contortions  of  the  eel,  when  the  muscles 
must  have  been  violently  contracted,  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  capillary  tubfr 
was  not  aflt;cted.  In  this  case,  however, 
when  one  set  of  muscles  contracted,  an- 
other set  was  relaxed  :  so  that  the  cfFccls 
of  each  were  mutually  counterbalanced. 
Abemethey  put  his  arm  into  water,  and 
then  contracted  the  muscles ;  but  this 
would  diminish  the  Bupplv  of  blood  to 
the  limb,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiment.  Magendie 
BHys  that  the  point  is  not  settietl ;  but 
that  the  difl^trencc  between  the  size  of 
muscles  when  contracted  and  when  re- 
laxed is  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth 
regarding. 

There  i.'.  a  less  of  power  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  from  the  following 
circumstances: — I.  From  their  acting  on 
the  nrinciple  of  the  worst  form  of  a  lever 
of  tne  third  kind,  2.  From  the  oblique 
direction  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
are  inserted  into  the  tcneton.  3.  From 
the  obltquitv  of  the  whole  muscle  to  the 
bone,  -i.  From  friction.  S.  From  the 
resistance  of  anta|»onist  muHclcK.  6.  From 
the  nmsclcs  actiitj^  with  the  same  power 
on  fixed  and  on  moveable  points,  which 
occasion  a  loss  of  half  the  power.  If  the 
muscles  of  the  body  were  so  placed  as  to 
have  their  full  power,  a  man  might  move 
Arthur's  Seat.  The  advantages  which 
counterbalance  this  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles,  are,— i.  Symmetry.  2.  Celerity. 
3.  Accuracy.  The  muscles  of  speech  af- 
ford the  btst  example  of  symmetry;  and 
those  of  the  voice  of  celerity.  Weights 
hung  to  muscles  removed  from  the  body 
do  not  indicate  tlieir  strength,  hut  their 
cohesion.  The  former  depends  on  ner- 
vous energy,  and  therefore  cannot  he 
estimated  m  this  way.  It  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  breadth,  and 
extent  of  motion. 

Gordon  and  Eilwards  say  that  musdet 
do  not  assume  a  zigzag  form  in  con- 
tracting. Prevost  and  Dumas  krc  of 
opinion  that  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  enter 
the  muscles  transevcrsely  to  the  fibres  of 
the  latter;  and  that  tne  fibres  of  the 
nerves  are  approximated  by  the  nervmia 
power,  which  they  diink  is  galvairism, 
an<l  that  in  this  manner  the  muscles  are 
shortened.  Broilie  found  that  cutting 
the  nerve  of  a  [>art  did  not  destroy  ita 
power  of  muscidar  contraction,  upon  tlie 
application  of  the  galvaOk  ftiioulus,  bat 
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that  cutting  tlic  artery  diil  destroy  its 
power  of  contracting.  lie  concludes, 
tliexcfore,  that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
depends  on  the  inSux  of  blood  into  it. 
But  it  is  only  while  ■  part  is  furnished 
with  blood,  that  its  irriiibility  continues, 
«nd  if,  while  in  that  state,  a  stimulus  be 
applied,  contraction  ensues. 

Snoring  is  occasioned  by  a  tretnour  of 
the  velum  pendulum  palati.  It  occurs 
after  fatigue,  and  is  an  approximation  to 
paralysis.  Gaping  is  a  convulsive  sigh. 
The  lower  jaw  is  depressed  from  sym- 
pathy between  the  portio  dura  and  the 
phrenic  nerve.  Hence  it  occui-s  i«  dis- 
eases of  the  diaphragm.  The  foregoing 
Cake  place  during  the  inspiration  i  the 
following  during  expiration.  Miccough 
is  a  fi|)a<sniodic  !;igh.  Hooping  depends 
on  the  diaphragm  also,  but  in  connection 
with  a  contracted  glottis.  Coughing  and 
blowing  the  nose  are  of  the  same  nature. 
There  IS  first  a  resbtauce  to  tlie  exit  of 
tlie  air,  and  then  a  forcible  expiration. 
A  person  cannot  cough  after  tracheotomy, 
because  the  latter  prevents  tliis,  previous 
resistance  being  made.  The  diaphragm 
i*  passive  in  expiration.  A  gnvm  is  an 
inverted  hoop,  and  frejjuently  does  not 
indicate  nuin,  but  a  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  tlie  larynx.  A  scream  is 
«n  acute  groan,  the  arytoenoid  muscles 
closing  tlte  rinia  glottidis  more  than  in  a 
groan.  Hydrocephalus  causes  ecreaming 
from  the  convulsions  spreading  to  the 
muacks  of  the  huynx,  and  not  from  pain. 
The  neraon  who  utters  the  scream  may 
even  be  completely  unconBcious,  as  in 
hytteria,  where  the  scream  is  not  caused 
by  the  passions  as  usual,  but  by  other 
cause*  anecting  the  nervous  system.  The 
constriction  of  the  vocal  corda  bv  the 
tliyro-aryiceuoid  muscles,  instead  ol  their 
approximation,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween whispering  and  speaking. 

The  larynx  has  been  compared  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  various  musical  instru- 
ments, 1 .  By  Galen  to  a  flute.  2.  By  Ferris 
toa  violin.  3.  By  Richerand  to  a  mixture  of 
both.  4.  By  Magendie  to  a  clarionet,  i.  By 
Dodat  to  a  horn.  6.  By  Blumenhach  to 
an  Eolian  harp.  7.  By  Krantsenstein  to 
a  drum,  it  seems  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  all,  being  both  a  wind  and  a 
stringed  instrument,  and  tlierefore  can- 
not be  imitated.  Sobbing,  laughing,  and 
crying  are  convulsive  actions  of  tlie  ab- 
<loiniaal  musdes,  and  those  of  the 
Urrnx. 

Veotriloquisin  is  said  by  Dr.  Alison 
and  others  to  be  speaking  during  inspira- 
tion.   But  if  you  watch  close Ij,  you  will 


see  tliat  llie  Hps  do  not  move,  and  that 
the  chest  gets  smaller,  which  proves  that 
expiration    is  taking   place.      The  ex- 
planation appears  to  me  to  be  this :  ven- 
triloquists do   with   their    tongue   what' 
others  do  with  their  hps ;  and  in  thei»t 
the  portio  dura  probably  extends  farthen 
back  than  in  others.    Ventriloquism  wan 
once  absurdly  thought  to  be  caused  bjt- 
the  concu»i)on  of  the  omentum  and  tlie 
abdominal  muscles :  hence  its  name. 

In  mastication,  tike  jaw  is  raised  by  tlie 
masseterand  temporal  muscles,  and  is  devt 
pressed  by  the  muscles  which  extend  be-ti 
tween  it  and  the  os    hyoides,   for  tha* 
muscles  which  raise  the  os  hyoides  de<i  • 
press   the  jaw.      AVTien   the   larynx  ia< 
raised,  the  vocal  tube  is  shortened,  and 
the  voice  rendered  more  acute.    The  jaw 
is  protruded  by  theexternalpterigoid  mus- 
cle, and  rotated  by  the  internal  pterigoiif 

y.  Motioiu  nubtern'ient  togeneratia    

— The  penis  is  erected  by  retention  of* 
blood,  not  by  increafsed  detennination>i  • 
De  Graf!' said  the  blood  was  retained  byU 
the  penis  being  pressed  against  the  pubes;  i 
but  erection  rather  ilepresses  the  penis, 
and  tlie  erector  |)enis  would  rather  im- 
pede the  ttow  of  arterial  blood  into  tlia, 
organ,    by    embracing   the   cnua   pen 
Hrection,  like  blushing,  seems  to  be  pr 
duced  by  relaxation  ami  not  by  com<« 
pression.  The  vessels  are  ftrstconstricti 
by  a  stimulus  and  then  relaxed  from 
fatigue. 

Parturition  requires  tlie  assistance 
the  voluntary  muscles ;    for  a  proLapa  ^ 
uterus  will  nut  bring  forth.     Howeverij 
tlie  assistance  of  tlie  voluntary  muse 
is  not  always  necessary,  for  parturition 
has  sometimes  occurreil  after  tlie  death  of 
the  parent,  by  means  of  the  muscles  o£  i 
organic  life.      Labour  has  five  stag 
1.  The  opening  of  the  o«  uteri.    2. 
pas.sage  of  Uic  hcail  through  the  vaginj 
3.  The  birtli  of  the  head.     *.   The  birUt  i 
of  the  body.     6.  The  birth  of  the  pla- 
centa.   The  child  has  its  face  dnot  to  the 
sacro-iJliac  synchondrosis,  then   to  the 
hoUow  of  the  sacrum,  and  when  bom,  it 
turns  to  one  of  the  thighs.     The  placenta  , 
la  separated  by  the  muscular  fibres  whicli 
surround   the  mouths  of  the  iailopian 
tubea.     In  order  to  separate  the  retained 
placenta,  Magendie  rei'ommends  that  cold 
water,  mixed  with  vint^^,  should  Ije  in- 
jected through  the  vein  of  the  umbilical 
curd.     TheshriveUng  of  this  cord  which 
takes  place  after  birtli,  is  a  vital  process, 
.inalogous  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  to  dry , 
gangrene.     A  dead  cMd  Aoe*  TiH\  «a*.  > 
cotfl ,  wYv'icYi  V)etomc%  \\\\r«^.     . 
Ik'). 
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BI.KRP, 

Sleep  ib  not  a  function,  but  a  diminu-| 
I  jtion  of  the  three  functions  of  which  we 
'  Jiave    last    treated, — eensation,  thought, 
and  voluntary   motion.     In  incubus,  in 
[('which  sensation   is  alive,  but  voluntary 
^motion  perverted,  the  anterior  columns  of 
(the  spinal  cord  are  probably  asleep,  and 
^the  i>08terior  columns  awake.     In  soro- 
narabulism,  in  which  voluntary  motion  is 
alive,  hut  sensation  is  perverted,  the  an- 
terior columns  probably  are  awake,  ami 
,  the  posterior  asleep.     Hoih  incubus  and 
.Komnamhulisiii  are  kinds  of  half  sleep, 

C'ullen  said  that  sleep  was  occasioned 
by  dimini.sbed  mobility  of  the  nervous 
.power;  oiliers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
caused  by  prt-ssure  mi  the  brain  ;  but  we 
know  not  how  this  can  cotne  on  periodi- 
cally.    Jliumetihach  says  it  is  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  blood  in  tlie  brain.     The  f^ey 
.  matter  ia  subservient  to  sensation,  thought 
,and  voluntary   motion;  and  if  there  be 
too  little  blood  in  die  brain,  too  little  grev 
matter  will  be  depositid.and  there  will 
■  ,be  a  less  display  of  these  animal  functions. 
It  is  true  that  in  apoplexy,  which  re- 
sembles sleep,  there  is  too  inuch  blood ; 
but  probably,  in  that  case,  it  is  in  the 
white  matter,  while  there  is  too  little  in 
the  grey,  for  as  the  brain  is  incompressible, 
I  if  there  be  a  redundancy  of  blood  in  one 
rpart,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  another. 
.rressure  on  the  brain,  from  fracture  of 
the  skull,  with   depression,  acts  in   the 
same  way,  by  B<]ueeiing  out  the  blood. 
I .  On  the  same  principles,  syncope  and  tie- 
.  ing  the  carotid  artery  produce  sleep.     In 
phrcnjtis,  where  there  is  too  much  blowl 
in  the  e-rey  matter,  sensation,  thought, 
and    voluntary    motion    are   much   in- 
creased.   It  is  said  the  thoughts  are  more 
energetic  when  the  body  ia  in  the  recum- 
bent potture.and  more  vivid  on  awakening 
in  the  morning.     Erasmus  said  that  was 
the  best  time  for  learning  a  lBnguap;e, 
and  I  have  found  it  the  best  time  for 
mastering  difficulties. 
'       In  sleep  thou)!;hts  succeed  each  other 
[  much  more  rapidly   than  when   we  are 
awake.    To  so  great  an  extent  is  this 
L  the  case,  that  Darwin  says  the  events  of 
two  hundred  years  may  be  comprised  in 
tlie  ilream  of  half  a  minute.     The  same 
takes  place  in  insanity.     In  both  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  judgment  to  arrest  the 
|»   thoughts.    In  inwuiity  the  patient  un- 
r.  dersiaiKlsa  question  put  to  him,  but  the 
tliought  which  it  awakens  serves  as  the 
first  link  of  a  chain,  and  be  travels  over 
half  the  globe  before  he  can  reply.     In- 
annity  ihffen  bona  delirium,  for  in  the 


latter  the  patient  does  not  understAnd 
the  question.  If  you  awaken  a  person^ 
that  very  act  may  give  rise  to  a  very  lonj; 
dream  in  an  interval  of  time  quite  ioapj- 
preciable.  , 

Dr.  Fletcher's  Course  of  Lectures  oo 
the  Institutions  of  Medicine  (as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Syllabus,  pub- 
lished in  our  Sixth  Volume,  Ko.  146, 
page  4S7  ;  and  No.  H7,  page  5l!>),  cou- 
sisted  of  four  divisions:  1.  Physiology. 
2.  Etiology.  3.  Semiology,  t.  Thera- 
peutics. *\'e  have  now  pone  through 
the  first  of  these  flivisions ;  and  before 
entering  on  the  others  we  intend  to  wind 
up  the  physiological  part  of  the  course 
with  some  general  observations  by  Dr. 
Fletcher,  delivereil  as  an  introduction  to 
a  previous  course. 

RKNERAL   OB.SEItVATmNS. 

It  is  my  <lesign  to  deliver,  in  this 
Course  of  Lectures,  the  best  description 
in  my  power  ;  first,  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  living  human  body 
during  health  ;  secondly,  of  the  influence 
upon  it  of  those  agents  by  which  diseases 
are  occasionetl ;  thirdly,  of  the  changes 
observable,  as  well  in  the  aspect  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  proceRses  going  on  within 
ii  during  disease ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  in- 
fluence upon  it  of  those  agents  by  which 
health  is  restoreil.  A  very  great  part  of 
such  explanations  beine  necessarily  theo- 
retical, they  constitute  (collectively  taken) 
the  theory  or  insdtutions  of  medicine,  or 
lull  physiology  ;  the  consideration  of  the 
first  part  fojniing  the  proper  business  of 
elementary  physiology,  or  physiology 
properly  so  called  ;  that  of  the  second, 
of  etiology  ;  that  of  the  tldrd,  of  semei- 
ology  ;  and  that  of  the  foujtli,  of  thera- 
peutics. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine is  connected,  more  or  less  intimately, 
with  almost  every  other  branch  of  medi- 
cal science ;  and  is  taught,  more  or  lens 
fully,  by  the  several  professors  of  each  of 
those  branches.  The  lecturer  on  anato- 
my, for  example,  is  almost  compelled  to 
intersiwrse  with  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  some  disquisi- 
tions resfwcting  their  functions  and  «li»- 
eases;  the  lecturers  on  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery,  can  hardly  enume- 
rate the  cau.ses  of  diseases,  their  symp- 
toms and  treaunent,  without  entering 
occasionally  into  some  explanations  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  first  (the 
causes  of  disease),  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  second  (the  svmptonis^,  and  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  kst  (the  treat- 
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niWit) ; 'and  the  lecturer  on  die  materia 
ineilicB  is  still  more  frequently  induced 
to  interweave  with  descriptions   of  the 
properties  of  medicines,  some  rationale  of 
their  beneficial  effects.     Still,  to  each  of 
the  lecturers  just  mentioned,  the  discus- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  topics  alluded  to,  is 
more  oi    less  a  work  of  supererogation. 
They  are  indee<i  so  far  connecteil  with 
their  immediate  business,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  altogether  avoided  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  so  far  estranged  from  it,  as  to 
be  omitted  witliout  any  imputation   of 
neglect.       Hence    they    are    commonly 
louclied  upon  by  each,  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  without  any  attempt  at  a  regular 
system  ;  and  the  student  is  thus  led,  by 
jfifferent    professors,    perliaps    a    dozen 
times  tlirouph  some  paths  of  the  exten- 
sive district  before  him  ;  while  into  others 
equally  interesting,  and  abounding  with 
equally  useful  productions,  he  never  en- 
ters at  all,  and  is  in  all  hicetihood  uncon- 
seious  of  their  existence.     But  instructed 
in  this  imperfect  and  desultory  way — even 
admitting  (what  is  very  improbable)  that 
tile  teachers  of  so  many  different  sciences, 
all  inculcated  the  same  views  of  matters 
out  of  the  immediate  province  of  any  one 
of  them— it  ir.  evidently  impossible  that 
tlie  stuilent  can  attain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  question  ; 
and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  impro- 
bable that  he  will  attain  a  true  knowledge 
of  them,  even  as  far  as  they  go.     For  the 
most  part  they  are  brought  forward  by 
these  volunteer  teachers  (as  they  may  be 
tenned),  with    that  air   of  indifference, 
and,  perhaps,  of  half  real,  h;ilf  affected 
contempt,  which  men  generally  display 
when  alluding  to  subjects  not  exactly  in 
their  own  line,  and  are  indeed  seldom  in- 
troduee<l  at  all,  except  when  a  particu- 
larly happy  idea  has  \ieen  acciilentally 
stumbled  upon  ;  and  as  the  lecturer  feels 
himself  under  no  obligation  to  prosecute 
this  idea  any  further  than  he  finds  con- 
venient, he  is  at  once  cut  off  from  tlie 
cliicf  and  almost  only  criterion  of  its  jus- 
tice.   Any  person  at  all  versed   in  the 
theory  of  medicine  will  agree  with   me 
when  I  assert,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man 
of  ingenuity  to  make  any  one  of  twenty 
[diff^ent  explanations  of  the  same  fact, 
'ippear  efjnally  satisfactory  to  the   un- 
initiated ;  and  it  is  only  when  collated 
i^'with  others,  Ihit  the  hollowncss  of  per- 
liaps  tlie  most  feasible  of  them  becomes 
obvious.     "  The  application  of  particulars 
Jfi  a  whole,"  says  I'ullen,  "  wdl  often  ilis- 
cover  their  I'allHry  ;"  but  the  off-»n<I-on 
(eichcrs  of  the  theory  of  mcdicijie  never  ' 


apply  their  speculations  to  the  whole,  but 
to  parts  only  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  their  theories  are  not  only  irtiperfect 
as  a  system,  but  frequently  false  in  de- 
tail. 

It  was  to  remedy  these  imperfections 
in  the  system  of  medical  education,  that 
coiuses  of  lectures  professedly  on  the 
theory  or  institutions  of  medicine  were 
first  established  ;  and  attendanre  on  such 
a  course  was  subsequently  maile  an  es- 
sential qualification  for  a  medical  or  sur- 
gical diploma.  In  such  a  course  it  is 
understood  that  the  lecturer,  while  he  is 
obliged  to  presume  that  his  hearers  are 
acquainted  with  at  least  all  the  broader 
facts  of  anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  physic 
and  .surgery,  and  of  the  materia  niedica, 
and  subservient  sciences  (although  he 
may  find  himself  obliged  occasionally  to 
invade  some  of  these  departments  in  il- 
lustration of  his  own),  will  carry  them 
systematically  and  in  detail,  through 
every  important  principle  of  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  ;  anrf  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  one  and  the  same 
spirit  may  pervade  all  his  explanations, 
and  that  each  may  be  tried,  as  it  is  suc- 
cessively oflere<l,  by  the  ordeal  of  all  thAt 
have  preceded.  It  is  in  this  way  alotte, 
that  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  sys- 
tem of  the  theory  of  medicine,  or  full 
physiology,  can  he  conveyed ;  and  it  is 
such  a  system  alone  that  can  be  generally 
useful,  or  is  at  all  entide«l  to  rank  among 
the  me<lical  sciences. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  superfiuous  to 
inquire  whether  theory,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  prosecuted  or  inculcated,  is  of 
any  real  utility  in  medicine;  and  whether 
it  f>c  not  a  flickering  and  unsteady  glim- 
mer, adapte<l  merely  to  amuse  the  prac- 
tical man  (if  not  to  mislead  him),  and  to 
retard  him  on  his  way  to  reputation  and 
foitune  (if  not  to  divest  him  from  them 
altogether),  instead  of  Iwing  a  real  and 
substantial  luminary,  calculatetl  to  light 
him  on  the  road  to  success.  It  is  rather 
too  late  in  our  times  to  revive  the  old  and 
tiresome  contest,  whether  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  sbouki  be  strictJy  dogma- 
tical, or  entirely  empirical ;  a  contest 
which,  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  per- 
sons, was  long  ago  settled  by  tlie  decision 
that  should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  but  that  tlieory  and  experience 
should  be  regarded  in  die  light,  not  of 
adversaries,  hut  of  allies ;  and  should  be 
made  to  co-operate,  instead  of  being  ad- 
duced in  opposition  in  each  oUier. 
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Animal  and  Vegetable  Mailer — Origin 

:    and  Return  to  Inanimate  Mattrr — 

Peculiar  Proper  lien — J-'ropagallmi  of 

Species — Phi/ni^al  and  Cfiemicai  Pro- 

perliett — Morbid  Allfralion* —  Infor- 

1    mation  to  he  Derived  from  them. 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter  has 
certainly  been  formed  out  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  globe,  for  we  find  it  re- 
turning to  it  again.  Both  are  subject 
to  the  laws  Already  mentioned,  which 
T^^late  common  matter,  but  they  are  so 
different,  from  tlieir  peculiar  modifica- 
tion, as  to  appear  at  iirst  like  orij^jnaiiy 
distinct  gpeciea  of  matter ;  though  they 
will  be  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  only 
«  new  modiiication  of  matter. 

Tiiii  change  in  the  original  principles 
of  matter  seems  to  he  eoually  distinct 
both  in  ariLtnal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  first  principle  of  action  of  those  two 
substances  seems  to  be  in  great  measure 
the  same ;  but  there  are  marks  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguishefl.  The  con- 
nexion of  these  two  modifications  of  mat- 
ter with  conmvoii  matter  has  never  yet 
been  traced,  nor  has  the  gjadual  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  oiherbeen  imagined  ; 
and  if  those  substances  had  not  reverted 
into  common  matter  by  their  decomposi- 
tion, it  never  could  have  been  suspected 
tliat  tliey  were  oiiginullv  composed  of  die 
same  materials.  For  these  reasons  they 
have  been  ranked  by  themselves. 

Animal  ond  vegetable  substances  differ 
from  common  matter  in  jiosscssing  an 
additional  power,  totally  diderent  from 
any  other  known  proi>crty  of  matter, 
from  which  various  new  pro()erties  arise. 

Animals  and  vegetables  have  a  power 
of  acuon  widiLn  themselves,  are  capable 
of  increasing  their  own  magnitude,  and 
possess  the  power,  as  it  were,  of  working 
themselves  into  form  and  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  This  power  of  action  and 
capability  of  increase  require  a  sup- 
ply of  uialerials,  as  well  for  the  increase 
as  for  the  waste  arising  from  action. 
This  supply  appears  not  lohc  wholly  the 
same  in  both,  tliough  pcriiajis  it  may  be. 
The  idea  of  a  supply  ahvavs  supposes  a 
resource  distinct  from  the  thing  supplied, 
and  no  w  ste  parts  can  ever  perfectly  re- 
vert into  the  thing  itself  without  first 
going  througl)  all  the  cbange.s  which  iirBt 
irougLt  it  into  lU  natuiai  blatc. 


_= ^fci 


Tliis  supply  is  fomislied  by  the  nuifi 

rials  of  the  globe.  Vegetables  alone  ap- 
pear to  have  a  power  of  immediately  «>n- 
verting  common  matter  into  their  own 
kind.  Animals  probably  have  upt  that 
power,  therefore  are  removed  fuxther 
from  common  matter ;  so  lliat  a  vegeta- 
ble seems  an  intermediate  step  between 
common  matter  and  animal  matter.  But 
observation  will  show  that  vegetable*  can 
readily  convert  both  animal  and  v^eta- 
ble  matter  into  their  own  substance,  as  in 
the  case  of  dang,  which  increases  the  na- 
tural growth  of  plants. 

Roth  have  a  }>oweT  of  propagating 
their  kinds  by  a  production  out  of  them- 
selves, by  which  means  the  s.tock  is  le- 
plenisheil. 

Both  are  capable  of  being  in  two  states; 
one  of  these  la  the  living  state,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  the  other  ia  the 
dead  state. 

Hence  both  animals  and  vegetables  are 
capable  of  being  considered  in  three 
ways.  1st,  In  their  power  of  continu- 
ance and  produciitin,  when  posscased  of 
their  natural  powers  of  action  (u-  life. 
2nd,  In  their  cliemical  nature  as  matter, 
which  can  only  be  considere<l  when  they 
are  dead.  3rd,  lu  their  decay,  or  spon- 
taneous reduction  to  common  matter, 
when  Ufe  is  gone.  In  all  these  operatious 
they  are  totally  tUffcrent  from  common 
matter.  The  first  distinction,  or  life,  ia 
which  consists  the  |>ower  of  self-preaer^ 
vation,  is  the  antidote  to  the  two  laat, 
since  before  either  of  these  can  take  place 
the  whole  part  must  be  deprived  of  itie 
living  princijile.  When  in  the  first  state, 
their  acdons  are  either  natural,  Uie  whole 
being  in  harmonv,  and  every  part  actiiig 
in  concert  with  the  rest,  which  is  called 
health ;  or  they  are  mmatural,  which 
coiib'titutcs  disease,  tlie  tendency  of  which 
is  to  destroy  the  whole. 

When  chemically  considered,  boili 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  are  found 
to  be  acted  on  by  tlifierent  sultetances,  or 
are  capable  of  solution  in  other  bodies, 
as  concentrated  acids,  alkalies,  &c.,  ia 
wliich  respect  they  are  pretty  similar  to 
one  another.  Both  are  capable  of  being 
acted  on  by  fire ;  but  iu  tnis  proceaa  we 
find  each  yielding  gome  substances  pecu- 
Uar  to  itself;  animal  matter  when  dis- 
tilled yields  water,  volatile  alkali,  erapy- 
rcumatic  oU,  antl  calcareous  earth  ;— 
besides  these  there  is  a  small  proportion 
of  iron,  which  docs  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal body,  being  rhieily  procurable  from 
tiiu  blood;  a  Email  proi>orlioD  of  other 
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^iHAuices   may  also  be   found  in   the 
Mood. 

Daring  their  decay,  both  animals  and 

▼egetablea  go  through  a  series  of  regular 

spontaneous  chanfres,  the  succeedinp;  one 

'sing  entirely  out  of  the  first,  and  the 
Tlext  out  of  this,  until  the  whole  return  to 
comtuon  matter  from  whence  they  arose, 
for  they  must  return  to  tlie  earth  from 
whenre  they  were  proiluced.  In  this 
natural  process  we  fintl  animals  and 
vefTtlables  yield  many  substances  not  to 
be  found  in  them  before  tliese  changes, 
also  not  be  found  in  common  matter. 
I'his  process  I  call  fermentation,  and  it 
is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

The  priHresses  carried  on  by  chemistry 
ami  fermentation,  which  can  only  take 
place  when  tlie  parts  are  dead,  have  been 
introduced  by  physiologistK  into  the 
living  Epconomy  ;  and,  not  satigfie<l  with 
this,  they  have  brought  in  mechai>ic»  tu 
account  for  many  of  the  operations  of 
vegetables  and  animals.  But,  for  the 
purpoae  of  distinguishing  more  accurately 
between  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital 
oprntJons,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  first  are  applied  to  the 
living  h<.>dy,  let  us  consider  them  a  little 
Airther. 

The  actions  and  productions  of  actions 
both  in  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  have 
been  hitherto  considered  so  much  under 
the  prepossessions  of  chemical  and  me- 
rhanical  philosophy,  that  physiologists 
have  entirely  lost  sijj;ht  of  life ;  and  ])er- 
haps  they  have  been  led  to  this  mode  of 
reasoning  because  these  properties  are 
much  more  familiar,  more  adaptctl  to  our 
understandinpi,  and  more  demuiiKttable 
than  the  living  properties  of  organized 
beings.  Hut  unless  we  consiilcr  Ufe  as 
tlie  immediate  cause  of  aU  actions  oc- 
curring either  in  animals  or  vegetables,  we 
can  have  no  just  conception  of  either 
vegetable  or  animal  mailer.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  tlie  theories  of  the  older  phy- 
aiologists  are  ill  built  and  ill  supported, 
their  principles  Iwing  false.  Many  of  tlie 
eficrts,  both  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
might  at  first  idglit  appear  to  be  cliemical, 
or  the  consequence  of  fermentation.  The 
production  of  many  juices  of  planta,  such 
as  gums,  acids,  sugar,  i"fcc.,  would  seem 
tfi  be  of  this  kind ;  but  all  arise  Oom  na- 
tural actions  of  the  vegetable,  and  do  not 
belong  to  chemistry.  No  chemist  in  the 
world  can  make  out  of  the  earth  a  piece 
of  rugar,  but  a  vegetable  can  do  it.  Di- 
gestion, tile  fonnatioD  of  the  blood,  and 
ail  the  svCKtions  vf  un  sniioal^  might  at 


first  appear  to  be  of  this  sort ;  but  that 
they  really  are  not  cliemical  products  I 
am  clearly  convinced.  If  an  ingenious 
man  undertook  to  account  for  every 
change  in  matter  by  femieiitation,  there 
is  no  change  in  nature  that  might  not  be 
brouj^ht  within  his  definition.  The  living 
principle  itself  would  be  eliown  to  arise 
from  fermentation;  brain, muscles,  bones 
would  grow  from  fermentation,  since 
tliey  are  all  formed  from  tlie  blood,  and 
yet  the  blootl  is  not  found  in  them. — Of 
all  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth  defi- 
nitions are  the  most  cursed;  for  if  you 
make  a  definition  you  may  bring  together 
under  it  a  thousand  things  that  have  not 
tlie  least  connection  with  it. 

V\'hat  I  call  fenneatation,  only  takes 
place  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
when  dead.  It  is  that  change  which  lakes 
place  in  the  (tuljstances  tliemselves  out  of 
their  own  spontaneity,  without  any  ex- 
terna] assistance.  I'hemistry  is  a  kind  of 
force  on  things  to  decompose  them.  In 
the  process  of  fermentation,  vegetable 
matter  goes  through  intermediate  stages, 
in  which  it  is  neither  vegetable  nor  cora- 
rnoa  matter  ;  the  same  with  animal  mat- 
ter during  putrefaction.  lUit  in  all  the 
productions  of  a  living  animal  or  vege- 
table, the  substances  produced  are  animal 
or  vegetable  matter.  The  only  substance 
produced  in  an  animal  which  cannot  be 
called  animal  matter  is  the  earthy  matter 
of  bones,  and  of  some  diseased  parts: 
it  ap{K-arB  also  that,  in  some  of  the  secre- 
tions of  animals,  the  products  produced 
have  none  of  the  original  properties  of 
animal  matter,  as  the  sugar  of  milk,  the 
bitter  principle  in  the  bile,  these  not 
having  been  found  in  any  of  the  namral 
solids  or  fluids  by  any  process  whatever. 
But  this  does  not  come  up  to  my  notion 
of  fermentation,  for  no  process  of  fer- 
mentation of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
ever  pro«luced  either  one  or  the  other ; 
and  even  in  vegetables,  where  sugar  seems 
to  constitute  part  of  the  plant,  it  is  fonned 
by  the  action  of  the  vegetable.  If  ever 
any  matter  is  formetl  in  one  of  the  juices 
secreted  in  some  part  of  a  vegetable  or 
animal  bo<ly  similar  to  what  arises  from 
fermentation,  we  may  depend  on  it  it 
arose  from  that  process,  but  we  may  also 
depend  on  it  that  there  is  a  defect  of  tlic 
living  principle  in  those  cases. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  vepetablea, 
which  is  vegetation,  or  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  into  animals,  which  is  ani- 
malization,  is  not  a  change  tukinv;  \>lac.e 
according  to  \!lAe  u^twe  oii  >^  «!iwe,\»x«.c, 
but   \s  uffecVeA  V3  Ocve  »K,Vs«wk  «S.  '^ik- 
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,  vegetable  or  animal.    The  different  juices 
I  formed  from  the  blood,  called  secretiong, 
I  differ  not  from  the  nature  of  the  blood 
as  amii>al  matter,  all  giving  nearly  the 
I  nme  substances  when  analysed,  or  sub- 
I  Jected  to  feruientation.   Nor  can  the  sub- 
VtanccB  formed  in  a  vegetable  be  forraed, 
bj  any  process  that  we  know  of,  frora 
water.     We  might    suppose    that   fer- 
,  mentation  would  produce  an  animal  from 
a  vegetable,  because  in  tliis  change  "  a 
decomposition  of  matter  and  a  new  com- 
bination'' are  effected  ;   but  fennentatioii 
never  could  bring  back  dead  animal  or 
vquctable  matter  to  living,  so  that  it  does 
not  correspond  to  tlie  above  definition 
which  has  been  given  of  it.     This  single 
circumetance  throws  more  light  on  tlie 
power  of  the  stomach  than  we  are  yet 
aware  of,  for  dead   matter  subjected  to  it 
is  not  ol^iged  to  undergo  any  change  as 
matter,  but  goes  through   that  process 
which  produces  life. 

In  treating  of  an  animal  body  I  ahail 
always  conaidcr  its  operations,  or  the 
causes  of  all  its  effects,  as  arising  from 
Uie  principle  of  life,  antl  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  110  chemical  or  mechanical  pro- 
perty can  become  the  first  cause  of  any 
of  the  effects  in  tiie  machine.  IJut  as  all 
animals  have  form  and  motion,  which 
motion  is  directed  by  that  form,  these 
motions  become  meclianical,  so  that  every 
motion  may  l)e  truly  called  mechanical. 
Mechanics  are  therefore  introduced  into 
ihe  machine  for  many  purposes.  The 
living  principle,  however,  in  itself  is  not 
in  the  least  mechanical,  neither  does  it 
arise  frora,  nor  is  it  in  t!ie  least  connected 
with,  any  mechanical  principle. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of 
these  singular  combinations  of  matter,  I 
■boll  now  confine  myself  to  animal  mat- 
ter. But  before  I  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
the  animal  body,  which  is  the  intention 
of  tliese  lectures,  it  ■svill  be  necessary  to 
give  such  general  ideas  of  the  subject, 
and  to  lay  down  such  axioms  and  pro- 
positions, as  will  enable  you  to  follow  me 
tlirough  all  the  necessary  descriptions  of 
preternatural  actions  of  the  machine, 
riiis  matter  we  must  consider  in  two 
points  of  view ;  ist,  in  its  production  ; 
Vindly,  in  its  continuance.  This  leads  me 
into  a  new  fi«l  I,  and  exhibits  properties 
very  different  fiora  all  the  other  pro- 
perties of  matter.  It  will  be  necessary, 
1  say,  to  have  clear  and  ilistinct  ideas  of 
the  difference  between  aniinalc  and  hi- 
an  mate  matter,  in  order  to  know  wlien 
s/irl  where  the  animal  principle  actfi,  and 
\1r/ifn  other  jmucipJta  dieeui^loye<l  inau 


animal  body  in  accomplishing  all  the  dif 
ferent  puriwses  of  life.  'ITie  human 
body  is  what  1  mean  chiefly  to  treat  of; 
but  I  shall  often  find  it  necessary  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  projKwitions  which 
1  shall  lay  down  from  animals  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  in  which  tlie  principles  may 
be  more  distinct  and  less  blended  with 
others,  or  where  the  parts  are  differeutly 
constructed,  in  order  to  show  from  many 
varieties  of  structure,  and  from  many 
different  considerations,  what  are  the  uses 
of  the  same  parts  in  man ;  or  at  least  to 
show  that  they  are  not  for  the  uses  which 
have  been  commonly  assigned  to  them ; 
and  OS  man  is  the  most  complicated  part 
of  the  whole  animal  creation,  it  will  be 
proper  in  the  first  place  to  point  out 
general  principles  cominon  to  all  this 
species  of  matter,  tlut  1  may  be  better 
understood  when  1  come  to  the  more 
complicated  machine, namely,  the  human. 
Besides  having  recourse  to  many  of  tlie 
inferior  orders  of  animals  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  more  complicated  orders,  we  are  also 
obliged  to  disease  for  many  of  our  hints 
on  the  animal  occonomy,  or  for  explaining 
the  actions  of  parts,  for  the  wrong  action 
of  a  part  often  points  out  what  the  na- 
tural action  was,  and  gives  an  idea  of 
life.  Disease  often  corrects  our  imagina- 
tion and  opinions,  and  shows  us  that 
such  and  such  parts  cannot  have  tlie  uses 
commonly  attributed  to  them,  and  there- 
fore brings  us  a  step  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tjue  use.  Monstrosities  con- 
tribute to  rectify  our  opinions  in  the 
same,  if  not  in  a  more  intelligible  manner. 
A  monster  is  either  from  a  deficiency  of 
parts  which  can  be  jiroducetl  from  art 
(and  often  is  from  necessity,  as  in  opera- 
tions,) or  else  from  a  mnditication  caused 
I  by  a  wrong  arrangeinent  or  construction 
of  [larts,  which  will  protlucean  unnatural 
action,  by  which  means  the  natural  actiori 
may  be  known. 


DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART, 
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CHANGES     tN     Tne     DIMBNSIO.NS    OF    THB 
CAVITIES  AND  OKIFICES  OF  TMK  HEART. 

Dilatations  of  the  heart  were  termed 
aneurism  a  by  authors  uiitU  a  recent  p6> 
riod  ;  the  one  species  was  callod  arrive, 
wlkich  vas  dttavauow  ■*v\]h  V\^v<^t^jtovl\Y, 
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DILATATIONS  OF  THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE  HEART.        ISl 


the  other  species  ww  teniic«l  passive, 
which  consisteil  of  dilatation,  witli  thin- 
ness of  die  pariete*, 

liilntation  of  the  eavUie*  and  orifice* 
of  tke heart  may  heym>>raloT pnrfinl,  and 
accompanied  by  thickening  or  thin- 
ning of  t}ie  parietes.  Dilatation  with 
thickening  constitutes  aneurismnJ  or  ex- 
centric  hypertrophy,  which  was  formerly 
termwi  active  aneurism  or  hyperlrophy. 
Dilatation  with  thinninp  of  the  parietes 
WM  termed  passive  aneurism.  Cases  are 
nsfordwl  in  which  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  were  prodipoualy  dilated  and 
thinned,  and  the  auricle  appeared  simi- 
Itr  to  a  transparent  membrane.  (Fleury^ 
fiouillaud.) 

Dilatation  may  affect  one.  many,  or  the 
whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  aceoinpanied  by 
hypertrophy,  or  thinning  of  the  extended 
parietes.  In  some  cases,  when  compli- 
cated with  hypertrophy,  the  heart  be- 
comes double  or  treble  its  ordinary  size, 
Btiil  may  become  more  or  less  irregular 
in  fonn  and  situation. 

Partial  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times pre^-eded  by  rupture  of  theintenml 
layem  of  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  which 
is  followe<l  by  the  formation  of  an 
ineurismal  cyst.  The  most  frequent  di- 
latation is  observe*!  in  the  pulmonary 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Diliitntiim  of  the  orijiett  of  the  heart, 
M.  Bouiliaud  describes  cases  in  which 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  wa.<!  four, 
and  in  oite  case  five  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  evident  thnt  in  Mich  cases 
the  valves  cannot  perform  their  functions 
properly,  and  there  must  he  more  or  less 
ilernnpemcnt  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
during  the  passapeof  the  blood  through  it. 

The  cavities  of  the  henrt,  like  all  hol- 
low orpsns,  dilate  when  there  is  any  im- 
petliment  to  the  course  of  the  blood  or 
other  substance,  which  is  to  pa£s  through 
tlieiii.  Thus  in  bad  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  the  bladder  enlarges,  in  con- 
traction of  the  pylorus,  the  stomach  en- 
larges ;  and  in  stricture  of  tlie  intestine, 
the  tube  increases  in  size  above  the  ob- 
Mlmetion.  In  the  same  manner  the  valves 
of  the  heart  are  <liscased  and  offer  ob- 
Btniction  to  the  passage  of  tlte  blooil,  the 
cavity  above  them  becomes  enlarged  as 
tlie  accumulation  of  blooil  distends  its 
parietes.  It  is  also  important  to  stale 
that  the  auricles  more  readily  dilate  than 
the  ventricles,  and  that  the  right  ventricle 
more  readily  than  the  left.  The  auricle 
i»4iKI«n(kid  when  the  auriculo-ventrirular 
f/jf^aaag  ia  eoauietcd,  uad  \ixc  vcuUride 


when  the  arterial  valves  are  affected; 
But  it  often  happens,  on  account  of  th* 
dilftjrence  of  resistance  in  the  different 
cavities  of  the  heart,  that  the  cavity 
nearest  to  the  obstacle  is  not  always  the 
first  which  is  dilated.  Thus  when  the 
aortic  valves  are  diseased,  the  left  auricle' 
is  often  dilated  before  the  left  ventricle. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  heart  which  are 
closely  connecte<l  with  each  other,  are 
often  dilated  by  any  preat  obstacle  to  the^ 
course  of  the  blood  through  them.  Be- 
sides the  mechanical  force,  llie  blood 
possesses  an  excitant  anil  irritant  power, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  becomes  frequently  increased, 
so  that  the  same  cause  of  oratruction  to' 
the  circulation  will  not  only  caiL^e  dilnta-' 
tion,  but  hypertrophy.  But  if  hywr-' 
trophy  does  not  ensue,  the  contraculity 
of  the  heart  will  be  more  easily  overcome' 
by  the  dilating  power,  and  the  circulation 
ivill  l>e  greatly  diminished  and  impeded. 
Hypertrophy  is  not  a  constant  compli- 
cation vinth  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in 
many  cases  the  dilated  parietes  are 
thinned,  and  to  this  diEease  the  terra 
passive  aneurism  was  applied  by  Cor- 
visart. 

(  aniffjs, — The  causes  of  tlilatations,  or 
aneurisms  of  the  heart  are  all  violent 
exercises  and  all  trades  which  require 
powerful  muscular  exertion.  Thus  porters, 
wheel-wrif;hts,  paviours,  &c.,  are  often 
affected  with  tnis  disease.  Alt  such 
causes  tend  to  accumulate  the  blood  in 
the  heart.  Powerful  mental  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  hatred,  jealously,  grief, 
Sac,  and  the  occupations  which  require 
the  expression  of  the  passions,  as  those  of 
the  tragic  actor,  the  vehement  orator,  Set^ 
are  causes  of  dilatations  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  are  deviations  of  the 
spine  and  all  vices  of  contirmaiion,  tij^ht 
lacing,  &c.,  which  diminish  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  and  the  latter  compressing 
the  abdomen  and  impeding  respiratiou 
and  circulation,  induces  passive  con- 
gestions of  blood,  or  determination  of 
blood  to  tlie  brain,  lungs,  heart,  fol- 
lowed by  serous  effusion,  and  often  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  suffocation.         ' 

Diagnima  and  treatment. — The  t\m^- 
nosis  has  been  given  in  the  accounts  of 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  heart 
and  endocarditis.  It  is  now  only  neces- 
sary to  oljserve  that  when  the  valves  do 
not  completely  close  the  orifices  to  which 
they  arc  attached,  there  ■w\'&.  Xsit ».  \«Scvvs. 
of  b\o*M\  "»i\V\c\\  vrxW  <:a»%c  "Jsmc  \«vi\V»,, 
t«rme«k  de  woS&eV.,  i5*  caxaiit»M\^VtaK<aJ 
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die  obstniction  it  in  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  it  Rives  rise  to 
pulsation  of  the  veins,  and  to  fluctuation 
in  the  jugular  veins.  (See  endocarditis.} 
While  writing  this  >rticle,  I  have  a  most 
Tcmarkahle  case  of  this  kind  under  my 
care  at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital, 
which  is  now  greatly  relieved  by  the  use 
of  the  hvdrio<iate  of  potaw,  in  combina- 
tion wiin  digatalis,  colehicum,  the  seda- 
tive solution  of  opium  aud  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  hy- 
pertrophy and  atrophy  of  the  heart,  as 
already  deacribed. 

CONTRACTION    OF    THE    CAVITIES    AND 
ORf VICES  OP    TUki    HEART. 

These  diseases  are  caused  by  thickeninji: 
of  tlie  endocardium,  (see  endocarditis) 
and  especially  of  the  Heshy  columns  and 
decp-ncatod   muscular  layers,    by    com- 

Eression  of  tumours,  effusions,  Ike.  on  the 
eart,  and  the  presence  of  sanpiine  con- 
cretions, whether  recent,  chronic,  or 
organized.  Contractions  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  impede  the  circulation  and 
give  rise  to  venous  congestions,  serous 
etiiisions,  or  dropKies  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  hotly.  If  the  contraction  oc- 
cupies the  left  ventricle,  the  pulse  will  be 
■mall,  as  if  the  aortic  orifice  was  affected. 
The  contractioiu  of  the  valves  and  orifices 
arise  from  the  same  cause,  which  is  en- 
docarditis, the  treatment  of  which  has 
been  already  described.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  depletory  measures,  preat  ail- 
vantage  will  be  derived  after  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease  has  passed  by,  from 
the  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  in 
gradually  repeated  doses,  leaving  an  in- 
terval of  ten  or  twelve  days  between  the 
period  of  augmenting  the  quantity. 

I  ."im  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
following  combination  with  great  benefit 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  induration 
of  its  valves,  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
with  enlargement  of  tlie  joints,  in  nodes 
and  secondary  syphilis. 

K   Potaasie  IJydriu<latis  3j.  jss.  ij. 
ijss.  iij.iyBs.iiij; 
Aquit  ^lentJla;  Pip.  3vij ; 
Vini  Colchici  .%j.  jss; 
Liquoris  Opii  Sedativ.  jj  ; 
Tinct.  Digitalis -j ; 
Uosis  ,3ss.  3  in  die. 

Tile  digitalis  is  omitted,  except  in  cer- 
tain cardiac  diReaxes,  and  the  hvdrio<1ate 
fhtnilil   he  praihiaWy   increased    to  the 
tmukitaum  dotti,   whieb  iev  can   bear. 


though  M.   Magendie  has  stnngly  iif« 

vised  iu*  * 

KiYercai,  Am  ins'niaKrcat  eebiotib"^ 

THE   nE.«RT, 

Tlie  solutions  of  continuity  of  tbe 
heart  may  be  spontaoeous  or  traumatic, 
or  causeu  by  cuttiiig  instruiucMts. 

Ruptures  of  the  heart  are  caused  by 
ulcerations,  or  the  bursting  of  ameurismal 
tumours  of  this  organ,  and  tliey  appear 
to  affect  the  k'ft  cavities  more  frequently 
than  tlie  right,  in  die  profiortioD  of  aix 
of  the  left  and  four  of  the  right,  into  ten 
cases.  (Bouillaud.)  In  the  last  four  casta 
it  was  tlic  auricle  that  gave  way.  In  foor 
of  the  first  six  ca&cs  the  rupture  occuiml 
in  the  wall  of  tlie  left  ventricle ;  iu  one 
case  it  affected  the  mitral  valve,  and  in 
another  the  coluiima  of  the  ventricle.  In 
none  of  the  ten  cases  were  the  interven- 
tricular and  interauricular  walls  ailected. 
In  some  cases  there  is  one,  in  others  there 
are  two,  three,  or  five  ruptures.  (Ollivicr, 
Roslan,  Morgagni,  Portal,  Bland,  &c.) 

CauKi's. — The  causes  of  rupture  of  the 
heart  are  predisposing  and  excitini^i. 
The  predi.s|>osiiig  are  ramoiiiaseinent,  or 
softening,  tlunniug,  abscess,  or  ulceration. 
The  exciting  causes  are  violent  concusions 
of  the  body  in  general,  or  of  tlie  heart ; 
violent  and  sudden  efforts,  and  in  tovae 
eases  the  exertion  of  walking,  riding, 
laughing,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c. 

The  mechanism  of  rupture  of  Uie 
heart  is  tlie  sanie  as  that  ol  the  stomach, 
uterus,  liver,  certain  muscles,  &c.  Mr. 
Allan  Burns  was  the  first  who  explained 
that  rupture  of  the  heart  might  Ite  cauaed 
by  violent  action  of  the  organ,  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  tlie  womb  during 
very  violent  expulsive  coiitractionSj  dur- 
ing difficult  parturitions, 

Symptomv  and  dirrynotiK.—When  the 
ruptures  of  the  heart  are  extensive,  there 
will  be  a  sudden  efl'usiun  of  blood  into 
the  pericardium,  and  in  some  cases  tbe 
patient  dies  as  suddenly  as  if  struck  with 
a  thunderbolt.  M.  Rostan  describes  a 
case  of  rupture,  in  which  a  coagulum 
stopped  the  opening,  prevented  copioua 
hemorrhage  and  sudden  death.  When 
the  rupture  is  situated  in  the  partition  of 
the  ventricles  and  tlie  auricles,  there  will 
be  a  mixture  of  black  and  led  blood,  and 
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•  See  my  Medico  Chinirgicul  Fonnulary, 
1837;  and  also  my  Pmctiol  Formulaty  of 
Ein-opean  and  American  Hospitals,  seooiiA    J 
c(liuou,W36.  '  I 
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according  to  some  authore,  cyanoais,  or 
die  blue  disease,  will  be  produced. 

Ill  other  cases  there  inuy  be  rupture  of 
tlie  fleshy  columns,  valvular  tendons  or 
valves,  and  then  tlieie  will  be  more  or 
kss  disorder  of  tlie  circulation.  MM. 
Botiillaud  and  Tarral  state  there  mar  be 
a  Kimple  or  a  sibilant  bruit  de  soufflet ; 
but  the  former  author  has  heard  it  when 
no  Bucli  lesion  existed. 

Ruptures  of  tlie  parietcs  of  the  heart 
mth  cftiision  of  blood  into  the  peri- 
cardium are  necessarily  fatal.  But  this  is 
not  tlie  case  vrith  those  of  the  ujterventri- 
cular  or  interauricular  partition,  of  the 
fleahy  columns  and  of  their  tendons;  but 
llic  present  state  of  science  does  not  en- 
able us  to  form  an  accurate  conclusion  as 
to  the  symptoms  or  results  of  the  latter 
diseases.  It  ia  scarcely  i)eces.°ary  to  ob- 
aervc  that  there  can  be  no  ejferluul  treat- 
ment for  extensive  ruptures  of  the  heart, 
of  its  fleahy  columns  or  tendons. 

WOl'NDS   OF   THE    HEaBT. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  he  pene- 
trating or  not  penetrating.  They  may 
be  complicated  with  tlic  presence  of  tlie 
foreign  substance,  which  inflicts  them  as 
a  ball,  or  piece  of  cutting  instrument. 
The  best  account  of  tliein  is  that  of 
Ollivier.  (Diet,  tie  Me«lecine,  T.  viij,  en 
25  vols.)  This  atithor  describes  sixty- 
four  cases,  in  twenty-nine  of  which  tfie 
lesion  was  in  the  right  ventricle,  whicti 
forma  the  most  uncoveretl  part  of  tlie 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart ;  tlie  left 
ventricle  was  injured  in  twelve  cases ; 
liie  two  ventricles  nine  times ;  the  right 
auricle  three  time*  ;  the  left  auricle  once  ; 
tlie  apex  of  the  heart  seven  times  ;  but  in 
three  cases  the  scat  of  the  wound  wa«not 
described.  A  fractureii  rib  may  also 
wound  the  heart. 

J'rognoxia. — 'I'lie  majority  of  wounds 
of  the  heart  are  suddenly  fatal,  though 
in  some  caaen  death  docs  not  take  place 
for  a  grciiter  or  less  period  of  lime.  In 
extensive  wounds  of  the  heart,  the  patient 
dies  as  suddenly  as  if  struck  with  liglit- 
niiig  ;  (|UH!ii  fuhninc  ictus  concidit,  says 
Diemrrbroek,  in  describing  the  death  of 
a  duellist,  who  was  8tabl)ed  with  a  sword 
through  the  left  ventricle.  Hut  wounds 
of  the  left  ventricle  are  not  always  sud- 
denly RiorUi).  Morgagni  mentions  the 
case  of  a  man  who  received  a  stab  of  a 
knife  through  the  anterior  part  of  the 
left  ventricle.  There  was  but  a  very 
slight  liischarge  of  blood  at  the  moment 
of  Uic  iiyury.  After  havian  walked 
about  aixty  steps.,  tiie  Mounded  nidii  bAt 


down,  and  he  died  in  about  half  an  hour, 
while  vomiting  his  dinner.  A  soldier  fell 
oil  his  bayonet,  which  penetrated  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  rib  on  the  left  side. 
He  survived  for  forty-nine  hours,  and 
expired  on  the  night-chair.  A  young 
man  was  stabbed  nntb  a  knife  under  the 
left  breast,  and  was  seized  with  frequeut 
tits  of  syncope.  He  did  not  expire  until 
the  tenth  day  after  the  wound  was  in*- 
flicted.  There  was  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  left  ventricla 

According  to  M.  Ollivier,  wounds  of 
the  left  ventricle  are  moat  suddenly  fataL 
He  proves  that  wounds  of  the  auricles  are 
not  so  suddenly  fatal  as  is  generally  sup- 
poseil.  On  comparing  the  lUfferent  cases 
of  wounds  of  tne  heart,  he  states  that 
wounds  of  the  right  ventricle  are  of  the 
roost  common  occurrence,  but  less  fre- 
quently mortal. 

'i'he  cause  of  sudden  death  in  wounds 
of  the  heart  is  the  compression  of  the 
organ  by  efi'used  blood  into  tile  pericar- 
dium. (MorgKgni,  Ollivier.)  This  con- 
clusion is  doubted  by  bouillaud.  Bar- 
lliohn  was  of  opinion  that  the  straightneas 
and  obliquity  of  the  wound  tended  to 
retard  death.  M,  Ollivier  considers  that 
the  direction  of  Uie  wound  is  the  cause 
of  prevention  of  sudden  death  ;  thus  a 
:  wound  of  the  left  ventricle  may  only 
separate  the  BU])erficial  layers  of  the 
muscles,  and  transversely  ilividc  those 
of  the  <leeper  layer,  and  fire  vemu.  A 
transverse  wouml  in  relation  to  those 
layers  will  suddenly  give  rise  to  a  fatal 
ha;morrhage.  Here  wl*  should  consider 
the  influence  of  tlie  particular  form  of 
the  cutting  instrument,  which  traverses 
the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  parietes. 
According  to  M.  Samson  the  want  of 
parallelism  of  tlie  fleshy  planes  of  the 
heart  is  the  condition  which  most  par- 
ticularly favors  the  formation  of  a  coagu- 
lum  capable  of  stopping  die  wound. 

These  facta  are  not  only  deeply  in- 
stiuctive  in  a  pathological,  but  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view.  A  case  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  which  a 
flap  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  hung 
down  from  the  organ,  and  death  did  not 
lake  place  for  some  time  afterwanla. 

Treatnirnt. — Many  cases  prove  that 
wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  necessarily 
fatal.  The  following  plan  of  treatmuiit 
is  proposed  by  M.  Ollivier.  (d'Angers, 
op.  cit.)  The  first  indication  to  be  ful- 
filled ia  to  enfeeble  the  circulniiun  by 
copious  and  repeated  Utfcv\\\\v5>^  ^^^^^  ^» 
ntoileiale  a,l  tive  «i.vne  tkvwt  Wast  r**"*r 
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is  also  neceiisary,  according  to  the  advice 
of  M.  Samson,  to  keep  the  patient  in  an 
Biniofiphere  as  cold  an  possible,  and  to 
apply  ice  to  the  chest.  The  roost  perfect 
repose  should  be  observed,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  quiet  in  bcii,  and  free 
from  all  mental  emotiong.  The  external 
wound  should  be  closed  in  the  usual 
manner,  so  as  to  favour  the  formation  of 
a  coagulum,  which  would  stop  up  the 
wound.  Tiie  most  rigid  antijihlogistic 
plan  should  be  enforce*!.  The  lowest 
diet,  with  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony  are  likewise  beneficial  in  such 
cases. 

CONCBBTIONS,  OB  POLVPt  IN  THE  HEART. 

Coagulation  of  the  bloo<l  in  the  heart 
and  in  some  of  the  large  blood-vessels 
may  occur  during  life,  and  give  rise  to 
concretions,  which  were  formerly  ternicil 
polypi.  These  are  now  generally  tliviiled 
into  two  classes,  the  recent  or  amorphous, 
and  those  of  long  durotion,  which  are 
more  or  less  organizeil.  M.  Houillnud 
has  detailed  the  histories  of  several  cases, 
and  he  divides  ihem  into  three  spt'cies. 
I.  The  recent  or  amorphous  concretions, 
develope<l  during  the  aj;ony  of  death,  or 
in  a  very  short  time  after  di-ath.*  2.  Con- 
cretions which  have  undergone  tlie  first 
degree  of  organiKHtion.  3.  Those  that 
are  perfectly  organiaed. 

M.  C.  J.  Legroux  givea  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  concretions  developed  during 
life  in  a  work  expressly  ou  live  Bubject,+ 
which  I  shall  quote  freely  in  this  article. 

HKCE.Vr,  OK  AMORPHOUS  CONCRETIONS, 
WITHOUT  AffY  EVIDENT  TRACE  OF 
ORGANIZATION. 

M.  Bouillaud  describes  two  remarkable 
cases  of  this  disease,  which  were  precetletl 
by  a  sensation  of  siiddei)  suttuc^-itiun,  and 
followed  by  sudden  death.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  man  aged  57  years,  who  la- 
boured under  disease  of  the  heart  with 
paroxysms  of  ortliopneic  respiration,  and 
who  expired  suddenly.  During  the  fits 
of  extreme  difficulty  of  respiration,  the 
pulnations  of  the  heart  were  strong,  irre- 
gular, and  dull,  whilst  in  the  moments  of 
cahn,  they  were  very  sonorous,  tlojiious 
bluotl-letting  aftbrded  immediate  relief. 


*  Tlii'w  ccMirrctions  do  not  differ  from 
those  formed  iift(>r  death,  and  which  are 
met  with  iaallno^t  all  dt-nd  bodies. 

•f  ili*lK'rche»  Mir  k'8  Coucretioo*  Snn- 
guiiies,    diuin     i'c*^,v)>ilurin<>B    dcvtlopp«ics 
<^'inLuu  is  Via.     J'iiru,  ISZJ, 


Death,  however,  finally  took  place  «Iurfni 
a  paroxysm,  and  amidst  the  agonies  of 
sunbcation.  The  cavities  of  the  heart 
contained  enormous  clots  of  black  fibri- 
nous blood,  and  the  largest  waa  in  Ut« , 
tight  auricle. 

The   second   case  was  that  of  a  child  ' 
treated  for  acute  bronchitis,  which  be- 
came attended  with   orthopntra,  lividitT 
of  the  lips  and   cheeks,  jactitatiou,  an^ 
inexprestible  agony.    The  pulsations  of] 
the  heart  were  precipitate,  irregular,  and  I 
slightly  sonorous,  and    there  was  a  dull  i 
shock  beliind  the  sternum  with  a  feeble  j 
pulse.     Death  took  place  in  a  few  houis. 
The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  contained 
clots  of  blood ;    the  right  cavities  were 
filled   with  a  fibrinous   clot  of  a  citrine 
colour,  semi-transparent  and  interlaced 
with  the  fleshy  coluins  of  the  heart,  and 
valvular   tendons,  and   which   extended 
into  the  pulmonary  urtery,  and  into  the 
iiuperiorand  inferior  cava. 

SA.VOVINE  CONCRETIONS  WITH  Rl'DIMRNTS 
OP  OROAUIZATION,  WITU  OH  WITHOUT 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  PUS. 

These  resemble  pseudo-membraneous 
matter,  the  result  of  inflammation.  M. 
Bouillaud  relates  eleven  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, tlie  results  of  which  were  the 
following :  The  first  case  was  that  of  « 
mail  aged  67  years,  affected  with  double 
pneumonia,  with  extreme  orthopucca. 
The  concretions  were  similar  to  false 
tibrinoua  membranes,  conunencing  orga- 
nization on  the  fleshy  columns  and  val- 
vular tendons.  The  second  case  was  (hat 
of  a  woman  ageil  HH  years,  wliose  right 
vcnirtcte  contained  semi-fibrous  concre- 
tions. Another  patient  laboured  under 
acute  pleuritisj  one  under  acute  rheumat- 
ism, one  under  disc.ise  of  tlie  hciu-t  with 
venereal  disease,  and  others  under  cere- 
bral disease,  typhoid  enteritis,  and  uri- 
nary abscess. 
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A  girl  age<l  IH  years,  affecteil  with  a 
large  tumour  of  the  shoulder  and  iu  the 
axilla,  was  seized  with  hicmoptysis.  Tl>e 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  was  filletl  to  a 
great  extent  with  a  concretion,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  were  vesicles  fiUed 
with  a  semi-concrolc  matter.  This  {K)ly- 
pifarm  concretion  was  traversed  by  an 
mflnity  of  vessels,  injected  with  red  and 
black  blood.  It  extended  inti.>  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava,  the  right  subclavian  and 
Jugular  veins,  ivith  the  parietes  of  which 
It  wu  cotiCottudcd  as  if  b^  coutiuuity  of 
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tissue.    It  was  also  prolonged  into  the; 
right  ventricle. 

Another  well  market!  case,  was  that  of 
a  man  aged  3<5  years^  who  was  supposed 
to  labour  under  aneurism  of  the  heart. 
The  right  cavities  of  the  oi^n  containetl 
dots  of  bloo<l,  and  a  fihro  albuminous 
organizeJ  substance,  adheient  to  the  pa- 
rieles  of  the  cavity  by  filaments  which 
required  to  be  torn  to  separate  them  ;  and 
they  were  prolonged  into  the  vena  cava 
superior,  and  also  into  the  pulmonory  ar- 
tery, whose  orifice  they  almost  completely 
obstnicteiL 

ORNKRAL  IIISTOnV  OP  SANOITNE  CO.VCRE- 
TIONB  OF  TIIK  KBAni'  UKVEUtPED  DUR- 
ING MVB. 

Situation  awl  Anatomieal  Chnrnvterx 
»f  Pol;/;/i/ortn  Cmirrrtionv  of  the  Heart. 
— SdUf^uinc  concretions    are    most  frc- 

Sucntly  found  in  the  riglit  cavities  of 
le  heart,  and  in  the  auricles  more  than 
ID  the  ventricles.  The  reason  of  this  fact 
is,  that  the  course  of  the  blood  is  more 
easily  arrested  in  the  right  than  in  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  that  phle- 
bitis more  frequently  extends  to  the 
right  than  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  perhaps  that  there  is  a  more  marked 
disposition  to  coagulation  in  venous  than 
in  arterial  hlood. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  concre- 
tions  vary  very  much.  Thus  the  recent 
ones  do  not  diHer  from  a  clot  of  blood  in 
a  common  vessel  after  venesection  ;  and 
the  quantity  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
has  amounted  to  twelve  ounces,  (Bouil- 
laud)  but  some  of  which  clots  were 
formed  after  death.  The  organized  con- 
cretions present  different  characters  ac- 
cording^ to  the  state  of  their  evolution. 
Thus  in  the  first  stage  of  their  evolution 
they  are  whitish,  analogous  to  gluten  or 
preprared  flbrin,  elastic,  and  slightly  ad- 
nerent  to  the  parietes  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  to  the  fleshy  columns  and  val- 
vular tendons  round  which  they  are  en- 
twined. At  this  period  of  ruifiraentary 
organization,  they  may  be  compared  to 
the  buSy  coat  on  the  blood  drawn  during 
acute  inflammation,  or  to  false  mem- 
branes in  the  commencement  of  their 
Ol^aniMtion  on  serous  membranes.  In 
fine,  there  are  tntennediatc  dejfrees  from 
the  geldtiniform  to  the  fibrous  state, 
which  appears  to  be  the  last  term  of  den- 
sity of  concretions.     (Legroux.) 

\Vhen  the  concretions  are  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  organization,  they  ad- 
here by  veil  cellular  tissue  to  the  parts  on 


which  they  are  forme<l  (Bouillaud)  ;  and 
thus  engrafted  on  living  parts  they  peneAj 
trate  the  vessels,  they  become  hardenedj^i 
and  they  truly  resemble  certain  fibrouif  j 
polypi,  fungous  vegetations,  and  tumour^l 
M.  Lccroux  has  found  concretions  so  in^l 
timately  connected  with  the  valves,  thsfcf 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  I 
were  formed  by  the  blood  in  the  cavitieu 
of  the  heart,  or  secretetl  by  the  inflameAi 
tissue.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  quantity | 
of  pus  in  the  centre  of  the  concretions  L 
and  these  then  resemble  real  unilocidwl 
or  multilocular  cysts.  In  other  examples 
there  are  whitish,  glutinous,  membranous 
masses,  which  are  the  first  lineaments  of 
organization.  Some  ascribe  the  pus  in 
concretions  to  inflammation  of  the  con- 
cretions themselves  ; — (Legroux  and 
others) — while  Bouillaud  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  secreted,  and  then  surrounded 
by  the  clot ;  but  this  able  author  does  not 
deny  that  sanguine  concretions  may  in- 
flame and  suppurate.  These  concretions 
may  undergo  various  transformation^ 
and  they  diminish  the  cavities  and  ori^ 
fices  of  the  heart  according  to  their  size. 
It  is  important  to  recollect  this  fact,  for 
it  is  to  it  tliat  the  principal  symptoms  of 
concretions  in  the  heart  are  to  lie  as- 
cribed. 

Catueg  and  Different  Modes  of  For- 
mation 0/  Pohfpiform  Concretions  in  the 
Heart. — Sanguine  concretions  are  deve- 
loped in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins, 
under  ilie  influence  of  purely  physical 
and  mechanical  conditions,  which  oppose 
the  circulation  of  the  bloo<l,  and  also  by 
causes  which  act  chemically  on  this  fluid 
flesh.  In  the  first  case,  concretions  are 
formed  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that 
of  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  it  has 
escaped  from  the  vessels;  but  this  pro- 
cess is  as  yet  unexplained.  If  we  prac- 
tice venesection  at  the  approach  of  the 
agony  of  death,  or  in  tho^ie  diseases  of 
the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  which 
oppose  a  great  obstacle  to  the  circulation, 
the  blood  will  be  thick  and  semi-concrete 
on  flowing  from  the  vein.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  concretion  of  tlie  blood  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  to  their  forma- 
tion, diat  many  cues  of  sudden  death  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  certain  diseases  of  this 
organ. 

Am  to  the  chemical  and  vital  causes  of 
sanguine  concretions,  "  a  kind  of  crystal- 
lisation of  the  bloo<l,"  the  principal  are 
primitive  or  consecutive  inflammation  of 
tlie  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  (en- 
docarditis), and  t\ve  TOVroft.uc'UQtv  «i'v  ^Ni- 
ferent  toTagcv  «vi\]kV,s.tk%e&  to.v>  <CQa  os«»^ 
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latton,  B8  pus  for  cMinple.*  M.  Bouil- 
laud  is  tlisposctl  to  believe  tliat  in  febriJc 
and  inflammatory  diseai^es  in  which  there 
ia  a  bufiy  coat  on  the  blood,  there  is  a 
strong  prcdispoeition  to  fibrinous  concre- 
tions of  the  heart,  which  strongly  resem- 
ble, in  their  incipient  stage  of  devdop- 
rnent,  the  inflammatory  coat  of  tne 
blood  ;  and  he  is  convinced  of  this  by 
the  fact,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  con- 
cretions which  he  has  met  with,  not 
caused  by  an  obstnietion  to  the  course  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart,  they  oc- 
curred with  an  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  or  with  an  inflammation  of 
some  other  organ,  which  powerfully  re- 
acted on  the  heart,  or  on  the  whole  of  the 
circulatory  system. 

Symptom*  of  Concretiofui  of  the  Heart. 
— The  signs  of  polypiform  concretions  of 
the  heart,  will  be  modified  according 
to  the  situation  of  these  substances. 
They  will  necessarily  produce  more 
or  less  impediment  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blootl  through  the  heart,  difli- 
culty  of  Ijreathing,  headache,  aytnptoms 
of  ajioplexy,  &c.  VVTien  they  occupy 
the  nght  catties  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  most  common  occurrence,  the  blood 
does  penetrate  isUo  the  lunps,  but  in 
small  ((uantity,  it  rcflows  into  the  vessels 
situatctl  behind  the  obstacle,  it  engorges 
all  parts,  but  especially  those  that  are 
most  vaivcular,  as  the  brain,  the  Uver,  &c., 
hence  apojilcctiform  congestions,  serous 
collections,  or  dropsies  in  the  head,  ab- 
domen, and  chesL  But  when  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  do  not  receive  only 
3  small  quantity  of  blood  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  we  ob- 
serve, to  a  certain  extent,  the  phenomena 
of  asphyxia.  These  I  have  fully  de- 
scribed m  another  work.t 

The  disorders  are  almost  similar,  when 
concretions  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
But  in  this  case  there  will  be  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  cannot 
di^orge  themselves  freely  into  the  left 

•  It  i«  ascertained  that  acids  injected 
into  the  vascular  system  of  animals  coa^i. 
Lite  tba  blood,  as  they  do  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  boily.  There  are  also  in 
the  blood  tlic  elements  of  cosf^ulatioii. 
when  beat  or  electricity  is  applied.  But 
what  the  rtlation  in  between  artificial  cou- 
frulatioii  ami  tbnt  which  liupptmH  under  the 
influence  of  rertuiii  pHthological  states,  is 
not  as  yet  determined. 

f  IVtoiiuMl  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c. 
Secoad  Edition.     1836. 


auricle,  and  hence  will  arise  a  d<^rai^'o 
dyspnoea,  which  docs  not  happen  in  cou-T] 
cretions  of  the  right  cavities.  j 

Concretions  in  different  parts  of  thft 
cavities  of  the  heart  will  impede  the  dr- 
cuktion  of  the  blood  in  different  degrees, 
and  those  connected  with  the  valves  will 
most  obstruct  it. 

The  syraptonis  of  concretions  are  tu- 
multuous beatings  of  the  heart,  with  ob-1 
scurity  of  the  bruits  which  accompany' 
them,  a  simple  or  sibilant  bruit  de  souf^t 
flet,  and  sense  of  sufibcation,  orthopnoea," 
anxiety,  followed  by  venous  congestions, 
and,   in    some    ca-ses,  coma,    stertorous^ 
breathing,  ^vitli  or  without  convulsions,' 
sraailness  of  the  pulse,  coldneiis  of  tlie* 
extremities.    AlTien  these  symptoms  eu- 
perrene  during  acute  pericarditis,  cndo- 
canlitis,  or  carditis,  it  is  extremely  pro-' 
bable  that  concretions  are  being  formed , 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  witli , 
habitual  dyspnoea  or  shortJiess  of  breath, 
tliereare  violent  fits  of  orthopnu-a,  threat- 
ening suffocation  or  instant  death,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  concretions  are  fonn- ' 
ing  in  the  heart. 

Proffnnsh — The  prognosis  of  sanguine  ' 
concretions  of  the  heart,  when  these  are ' 
large  and  considerably  obstnict  the  course  ' 
of  the  blood,  is  most  unfavourable,  for  ' 
they  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal. 

rrifif mi-nl. —CofioiiB    depletion    and' 
other  antiphlogistic  measures,  as  in  peri- 
carditis, (he  free  use  of  lartarized  and-  !! 
mony,  and  of  the  neutral  salts  of  soda 
an«l  potass,  which  are  supposed  by  som« ' 
to  possess  a  solvent  power  on  tlie  Mood. 
(Legroux, Stevens,  Cameron,  ^c.)  Bouil- 
laud  entertains  the  opinion  that  recent 
concretions  may  te  dissolved  and  carried 
into  the   blood   vessels ;    but  that  when 
(hey  are  organized,  that  tliey  are  incur- 
able.    Hut  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  the  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  po- 
tass might  ntit  cause  their  alisoqttion,  aa 
it  does  of  other  adventitious  growths. 

OKPtiACSMENTS  OF   TBE    HEART. 

The  heart  may  be  displaced  in  different 
directions  by  the  pressure  of  different  tu- 
mours, by  large  aneurisms  or  effusions 
into  the  left  sitle  of  the  chest,  or  by  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  morbid  tumoura 
near  the  diaphragm,  or  by  abdominal 
efiusionsL  Tne  passage  of  the  stomach 
or  intesdntw  into  one  side  of  the  chest 
may  also  displace  the  heart.  It  haa 
been  found  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
with  the  spine,  in  difiereut  parts  of  the 
left  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  alio  in  the 
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right  cavity  of  the  thornx.  The  diag- 
nosis is  siiniile  in  $ucli  ca«e8,  and  is  rea- 
dily determined  by  auscultation,  percus- 
sion, titid  inspection. 

nKHNtA   OF  THE   HEART. 

I, This  disease  has  been  observed  by  dif- 
ferent patlKi1o):nst5-  V'aubonais  describes 
a  case  of  a  ftetu:  at  tiie  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  in  which  the  lieart  had  es- 
caped through  on  opening  in  ttie  superior 
part  of  tlie  chest,  and  it  hung  externaUy 
like  a  medal.  Martcnez,  Besan^on, 
Chaussicr,  and  Brcschet,  have  described 
cases  of  hernia  of  the  heart,  the  accounts 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  excellent 
treatise  of  M.  Bouillaud,  which  I  have  bo 
freely  quoted.  M.  Breschet  has  termed 
the  disease  ectopia,  and  divides  it  into 
three  species :  1.  Thoracic  ectopia  of  the 
heart.  2.  Abdominal  ectopia.  And  3. 
Cephalic  ectopia. 

PRIMOBDIAIi    VICES    OP     SITUATION     AND 
COTTPOKMATIO!*   OP  TUB    HEART. 

This  claaa  of  anormal  states  are  most 
frequently  olwerved  in  the  fattus  during 
intra  uterine  life,  and  are  rarely  met  with 
at  the  adult  age.  I  have  fully  described 
them  under  the  head  of  embryonosology, 
in  my  lectures  on  the  Phyxical  Eduaition. 
and  Disfatiet  of  Jtijitntt*  and  they  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  department  of 
practical  medicine,  or  to  a  manual  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  now  but  briefly  observe, 
that  there  may  be  acardia  or  absence  of 
the  heart,  absence  of  one  half  of  the  heart, 
augmentation  of  the  organ  tcnned  bicar- 
dia  and  tricardia;  congenital  transposi- 
tion of  tlic  heart  to  the  right  side  or  dejc- 
iocardia;  communications  between  the 
n^tand  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  either 
in  consequence  of  non-obliteration  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  or  of  anormal  perforations 
between  the  intcrauricular  and  interven- 
tricular partiuoDS.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  all  theae  diseases  are  incurable. 

In  the  preceding  history  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  I  have  given  a  much  fuller  ac- 
count than  can  be  found  in  any  of  our 
national  works  on  the  sulyect,  and  I  have 
selected  the  most  valuable  information 
from  the  latest  authors  to  the  period  at 
which  I  write.  May,  1637.  I  deemed 
this  indispensably  necessary,  because  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  are  as  cotomoa  as  any 
other  in  the  body,  and  are  generally  rois- 
ulcen  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  asthma. 
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chronic  bronchitis,  phthisis.  Sue,  at 
cause  they  are  not  as  yet  fully  descrik 
in  any  of  our  works  on  practice  of  medi-ir^ 
.  cine,  or  even  in  our  best  monographioj 
treatises  on  cardiac  diseases.     Thus  ths 
works  of  Dr.  Hope,  and   Dr.  Elliotson, 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  class  of  complaints,  d« 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  tlicm, 
omit  many  which  are  now  placeil  befor 
the  reader.     Influenced  by  these  convic.»j 
tions,  I   offer    a    more    comprehensive^ii 
though  more  concise  account  of  the  na~'j 
ture  and  treatment    of  diseases  of  tha< 
heart,  than  any   in  our  language,  with'^ 
wliich  I  am  acquainted.     1  have  divided^ 
diseases  of  the  heart  into  structural  ot,i 
organic,  and  functional,  iu  die  samcman-*^ 
ner  as  I  have  tliose  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  lungs  and  respiratory  organs,  the 
digestive  and  secretory   organs,    a 
stomach,  intestinal  canal,  liver,  kidney, 
skin,  genilo-urinary  system,  &c.     The( 
adoption  of  this  arrangement  has  enabled^ 
me  to  place  a  most  important  class 
diseases,  hitherto  neglected,  in  as  clear  i 
manner  as  those  of  any  other  organ  in 
the  bofly.  These  I  might  have  illustrated 
by  nimicrous]  cases  from  the   works   of, 
Bouillaud  and  others,   as  well  as  tliosej 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  care^^ 
both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  had  t 
not  the  hmits  by   which  I  am  circuin-ti 
scribed,  compelled  me  to  be  as  concise  i 
possible,  and  to    avoid  details  of  caseii 
wliich  might  be  considered  digressions  in. 
an   elementary  work  of  this  discription,  J 
which  is  chiefly   intended   for   medical  4 
students  and  junior  practitioners. 

M.  R. 


ON  THE 

ENDERMIC  ANr>  INNOCULATIVB 
METHOD, 

on  TREATMKRT  OP  DISAE<iB9  BY  THE  IN-" 
TRODVCTlOy  OF  MKOICINK  BV  THE  SKIN,  ' 
OI'.PRIVHD  OF  ITS  EPIDERM. 

Mascagni,  in  1797,  wrote  thus  to  the 
illustrious  Desgenettes,  "  The  innumer- 
able  eminences   on    the  surface  of  tlie 
human  bo<ly  are  covered  wth  the  gaping  1 
mouUis  of  toe  absorl>cnt  vessels,  forming  1^ 
at  first  the  dssites  of  the  epiderm,  then 
the  net  work,  branches,  and  finally  the 
trunks.     The  internal  layers  communi- ' 
cate  with  the  external,  and  thus  all  parts  [ 
correspond   with  the  skin.    The  mem-  ' 
branes  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
epidenn,  and   the  hairs,  are  of  a  6\vti 
texture  than  thaVot  V\\fco<i\tT  '^ai\»-,'^aKl 
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are  therefore  better  mlculated  toaliewb 
tlie  substances  reduced  to  ■  state  of  va- 
jKMir,  fr/i«t  medirinfM  are  introduced 
through  thit  channel  into  the  rirvuUition, 
the}/  ttrtainly  produce  j/ood  effect*.  \Vt 
may  therefore  now  hope  for  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  absorbent  system,  combined  wiih 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  whose  pro- 
creas  should  be  the  chief  end  of  our 
bbours,  as  well  as  the  great  object  of  our 
desire." 

Without  being  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  absorlient  vessels,  guided 
b^  obnervation  an«l  expericTice,  the  an- 
cients btihjected  medicaments  to  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  the  skin.  In  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  the  arteries  were  sup- 
posed tu  absorb  atmospheric  air.  ThisHrst 
step  naturally  led  to  tlie  eicploymect  of 
liquids,  and  soUd  agents  reduced  till  they 
could  be  absorbed  by  tlie  pores  of  the 
skin.  /tipj>orrate*  frequently  employed 
medicinal  frictions  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  females.  Dimteit  brought 
on  vomiting  by  applying  hellebore  to  the 
skin.  I'heophrastun  observed  that  aro- 
mutic  frictions  on  the  inccgumentif  caused 
erucations,  with  an  odour  similar  to  the 
aromatic  plant  employed,  CeJsut  re- 
commended squills  to  be  rubljeJ  on  the 
Abdomen  for  dropsy.  Areteeus  prescribed 
aloes  in  friction.  Gnleii  made  exfieri- 
inerits  with  various  decoctions  and  with 
eanihuridea.  The  Aralis  thought  the  skin 
the  Ileal  channel  for  the  introduction  of 
medicinal  substances,  and  friction  was 
romiiiuu  among  the  Greeks  ;  but  a  ttiera- 
peutii'al  method  founded  on  so  imperfect 
a  knowledge  of  the  absorbent  functions, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on 
account  of  theepiderm  preventing  the  in- 
tro<iuciiou  of  the  medicameaits,  could  only 
he  had  recourse  to  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  This  method  fell  into  disuse 
ibr  some  time,  till  the  erudite  works  of 
Cruikshank,  Mascagni,  Spallanzani,  again 
brought  it  into  notice.  Attention  was 
once  more  paid  to  the  importance  of 
cutaneous  absorption,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  it  a  substitute  for  the  inte>tinal 
tube,  which  in  a  state  of  irritation  would 
be  unfit  to  receive  medicinal  agents.  Pre- 
viously to  Alibert's  experiments,  Boyle 
tud  ob)^r^'''l  'liHi  aperient  substances 
UMd  SB  > '  duced  the  same  elf'ect 

ij  found  that  quinine  rubbed  on 
proved  anti-iebrile.  Chiventi 
and  Brera,  in  Italy,  mnde  numerous  ex- 
peiimeDta  with  medicines  employed  u 
irictiona.     Alibert^  Pitiel,  and  Dunwril 
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confirmeti  their  i-Hicacv.  Chrictaea,  of 
Montpellier.  •  'le  limits  of  (hia 

thera|>eutical  n  a  progress  is  Ju« 

to  him ;  he  calied  it  iatralep'  !i 

refers  to  the  manner  of  apply ii  V 
ments  by  friction. 

Among  all  the  diseases  in  which  the 
iatraleptic  method  has  proved  beneficuji 
none  have  shown  its  efficacy  so  wet)  as 
the  syphilitic  diseases  treated  by  C'lrillo'a 
method  of  friction  with  mercury ;  or  py^ 
Chrestien's  friction  with  a  nreparatlon  (n 
gold.  There  are  nuir.lierless  Ecienb'fla 
facts  to  warrant  confidence  in  tlie  em- 
ployment  of  me<licaments  b\ 
Fumigations   in  herpetic    and        _  c 

diseases,  frictions,  unctions,  baths,  loiiona, 
poultices,  are  in  common  use  ;  but  out 
collectively  united,  so  as  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate scientilic  tlierapeutical  brunch,  under 
the  name  of  external  medication.  The 
ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  aptituda 
tlte  skin  possessed  for  absorbing  external 
suhsLinces,  but  what  progress  could  he 
made  while  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  two  vascular  systems,  the  one 
arterial,  the  other  venous?  and  the  ex- 
istence of  die  lymphatic  system  was 
hardly  suspected.  Since  Axelli,  Mas- 
cagni, Kijipi,  and  the  researches  of  ( "bres- 
Ucn,  rinel,  Ahbert,  Dumeril,  thisliranch 
of  science  has  made  some  pn  '  t 

must  however  have  been  limits. ;  , 

as  tlic  cpiderm  was  a  bar  to  the  inlroUu^- 
lion  of  niedicaincnts.  M'hy  not  sooner 
have  surmounted  this  slight  obstacle.'' 

It  is  extraordinary  that  die  advantajoe* 
to  be  expected  from  subcutaneous  ap- 
sorption   nave  not  been  sooner  under- 
stoo<l ;  but   the  human  mind  ever 
ceeds  by  slow  and  ahnost  imperi 
degrees.    Who  is  not  aware  that  sy,  ^  _ 
and    vaccine    are  inoculated   when    the 
slightest  sore  exists,  or  when  there  is  onlr 
a  trifling  scratch.'     The  efiecti!  of  the 
sting  of  a  serpent,  of  a  wound  with  a  dis- 
secting  scalpel,   are  universally  known. 
Among  the  ancients  how  frtquently  death 
resulted  from  tlie  woimd  of  a  poisoned 
arrow ! 

How  is  it  that  tn  England — the 
of  vaccination,  the  land  famed  for 
applications — this  meiho<l,  so  rationi 
certain,  has  not  been  employed  more 
queiidy.?      Howls  it  that  roeduiT  ••"'-»- 
clopedibts  have   uot  consecra^ 
pages  to  call  the  attention  of  pr  i. 
to  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest?      .j 

It  is  by  the  Wmpl^tic  and  renpiu 
capillaries,  profusely  spread  in  the  thlcli- 
neas  of  the  skin,  that  absorption  is  af- 
fected.   Covered  with  its  epidtna,  the 
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'ftln  hft«  no  't —  •'•  •  '•"•■  ^''-loriiing 
jWvrer ;  bi)>I  --s  tliiiii 

Ihil  of    the    : The 

ifncthod  of  cutaneou*  ahsorpiion  ditfcrs 
b»it  little  from  that  of  the  absorption  of 
chyle  on  the  intestinal  jtarface,  and  is  not 
lOenily  an  act  of  simple  imhibition  ana- 
Togous  t«i  that  foimil  in  inert  bodies. 

Once  tleprivetl  of  the  protecting  epi- 
'<lcrm  whifh  rovors  the  venou.s  and  lym- 

Citic  extremities  of  the  periphtTV  of  the 
y,  the  sldn  becomes  more  absorbent  ; 
nearly  all  ajrents  rciiuceil  to  fine  [WWilcr 
or  liquid,  or  to  a  gaseous  state,  are  imnie- 
d^A'C^ly  ahBor1)eil  when  the  epidermic  is  off 
the  skin  ;  Rome  substances  which  laid  on 
the  gkin,  when  intact  produce  no  effect, 
are.  on  the  contrnrj-.  alway.?  absorbed 
when  the  epiderm  is  taken  otF.  Such  is 
the  principle  of  the  endennic  wr  innocuU- 
li»e  method. 

All  attfmpta  to  render  the  epi<!erni 
pemieabie  by  friction*  or  pn'paratory  ap- 
plication!), are  but  of  little  consequ'-ncc 
compared  tn  t1)e  skin  depriAcil  of  its 
epiderm.  The  important  point  is  to  open 
the  vcnons  and  lyiniihatic  vcssl-Is  on  the 
•Urface  of  the  body,  an  that  they  may 
receive  ;0l  ilie  substances  placed  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

In  tH«:i,  Messrs.  Leinbcrt  and  Lesieur 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  eudcrmic  nic- 
tho<I.  Before  then,  Xfurray  had  piven 
out  that  aJoL's  applied  to  the  surface  of  n 
lihBfer  or  seton,  pro<lured  alvine  evacua- 
li  MIS  B.iliy  oUservcd  narcotism  in  a 
iliiM  who  had  moxas  ap|i|ied,  composed 
«■>!  !ied  in  dJHtdled  laurel  u-ater. 

I*  'iimeril  innoculatcd  the  small 


the  surface  of  a  blister, 
with    variolic    virus. 

-iiretl  a  p.-inilysis  of 

i:;  into  an  incision, 

;  but  all  ihese  facts 

rcmainetl  sterile, 

•  iir  thought  of  de 

new  therapeutical 


JlOX  II', 

»  thh 

The  siiui-  y.  ■•■— 

the  eyeliil  b'. 

extmrt  I,!'  II 

«!• 
till 

ducing  from  ttiem  a 
method. 

Thcuc  .■idv.nita'^es  wore  Ailly  ajiprecia- 
trntata  p^ridl  nhen  it  W!l«  supjiohcd  that 
active  1  !uced  intesii- 


lul  irri 
preseni 
I  fcreai 

rni-'r- 

ll. 

pit..,.,,; 


'i  there  is  at 

■'icre  are 
to  re- 

t:ind.       Arc 

h  sometinii-t 

lediraments  ; 


Mav  not  the  intcstiiul  mucous  membrane 
be  trritatod  or  inflame<l  ?  At  other  times 
Are  we  not  obUpeil  to  seek  now  channels 
fbr  theinlmdurtion  of  metlicine  when  the 
itomadi  and  intntlnes,  acrn<itofned  to 
No.  o. 


the  »t!ninlit<T  "--*  •■•  <-'!  •"  ■>«•-<> 
U'hat  is  to  li  1, 

and  scirrhu-^ .         ....,, 

Theintro<ltictionofsr  -{ 

by  the  rectum,  will  be  r  -  ;>- 

pliraentary  meansin  theroiieit  here  named; 
but  how  many  chancea  againxt  this  me- 
tiiod  ;  for  it  is  not  the  rectum  tiometimea 
in  a  state  of  irritation  similar  to  that  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  it  i«  not 
habitually  tilled  with  fieccs,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the  me- 
liicimenLs  there  conveyed  ? 

When  the  [w)s«ibility  of  conveyitijj  me- 
dicines to  tbeinternsl  pinmonary  surface 
by  iiihalttion,  was  given  out,  the  most 
happy  results  were  anticipated.  Wa«  it 
pos-sible  to  convey  to  the  hm;::s,  air  im- 
prei?natcd  withmedicinal  principles,  with- 
out destroying  its  purity  .•'  and  Rood  air 
is  as  necessary  as  ^ood  food.  C'hloride. 
aromatic  suVjstances,  and  the  vapcur  of  tar 
have  not  reuliised  the  e.x])eetations  forme«l. 

ilow  many  well  founded  motives  exist 
for  endeavouring  to  fin!  a  new  channel 
for  the  introiluotion  of  miNlioine;  hnw 
many  i^uod  rcaRoiis  for  nppreci;»tin^  th« 
method  prestMted  by  Lemberl,  and  for 
confidin;^  to  the  subcutaneous  ab.«!orlif  nftt, 
medicines  that  could  not  be  introduced 
by  ordinary  means.  When  once  the  epi- 
derm is  destroyed,  the  venous  and  lym- 
phatic absorbents  receive  the  smbofances 
ajiplieil,  and  convey  them  unaltered.  BII4I 
almost  withoutmixture  throuj^h  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ciiculatory  system.  'I'hic 
inelhod  is  perhaps  more  simple  limn  any 
other;  if  any  positive  resnlt  may  Iw  es- 
I>ected  from  a  medicine,  it  is  when  the 
suh«itanee  shall  have  been  apptictl  on  ab- 
sorbent vessels!,   and  that   the   digestive 

jjowtrrs  htt\"e  no  action  on  it.     't' "■•r 

the  progress  of  themical  Icn  1 
greater  will  be  tiie  advant:i^. ..  ,..  ;in.' 
enilermie  method  ;  as  the  active  |wirt  of 
medicines,  freed  from  the  uselesa  mass 
which  surrounds  them,  may  aot  witli 
greater  safety  on  the  tissues. 

U'hy  have  medicines  always  M»in'- 
iincertftiii  in  their  action?     It  ig  Im 
they  reach  a  surface  ever  v,^rying  in  iu 
conrlition,  or  the  intestinal  murnnsmem- 
•ir  ■         1  md0D- 

si'  irtfML 

1 1,-  i  .'iraiK'Qii!!  .iij^nrpiiDn,  ineaiiMllMDt 
^  -  are  always  in  a  free  •Mk'Hiitn 
recciitiv  rt-.-r"--'  of  thetf  ejiTff'Uf>* 

Prev:  nployinj?  tli  •: 

method ...-jssaTy  to  bu  ..   j_— ...-d 

with  t)te  action  of  the  difFbrcnt  a^nts  on 
the  tiaaae*:  the  caostie  •♦jtW*  ws  \w«. 
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tissues  ami  tin'  absorbent  vessels  tbcy 
touch :  tben  again,  nbsorptiun  cannot 
take  place,  even  alter  raising  the  epiderm, 
if  time  he  left  for  the  establishment  of  the 
pseudo  incmbraiie,  which  is  secreted  so 
speedily  after  the  epiderm  ig  taken  off. 

Before  we  lay  down  rules  for  the  en- 
dermic  methoil,  let  us  judge  of  its  appli- 
cation in  tlie  hands  of  men  whose  very 
name  is  an  authority,  after  which  we 
■hall  draw  consequences,  and  establish 
rules  to  guide  the  practitioner. — Conti- 
nental and  brilUh  Medical  Review. 


^6c  Honljon  illt&lcal 

AND 

Saturday,  May  6th,  1837. 


THE  CERTIFICATE  SYSTE.M. 

Tbe  Bystero  of  granting  certificates  to 
students  by  the  various  lecturers  of  the 
metropolitan  schools — a  system  which 
has  been  so  long  tolerated,  notwithstand- 
ing iu  enormities  and  fraudulent  ten- 
dency, is  at  tills  season  in  its  full  and 
vigorous  operation.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  nefarious  than 
teachers  granting  certificates  of  punctual 
and  diligent  attendance  on  their  Icciurcs, 
to  those  who  have  scarcely  ever  been 
within  their  theatres.  To  obviate  this 
manifest  evil,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
false  certiticates  being  granted  to  itHiCten- 
tive  pupils,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh  enacted  some  time 
ago,  the  following  regulations : — 

"  I.  That  every  private  lecturer  at 
this  school  of  metiicine,  whose  lectures 
are  recognized  by  the  College,  shall  as- 
certain, at  least  20  times  in  a  6  months' 
comw,  and  1 0  times  in  a  3  months'  course, 
the  actual  attendance  given  by  his  pupils, 

"  II,  That  be  shall  do  this  by  calling 
the  name  of  each  pupil  at  leaat  once  a- 
medcj  ctuBJng  him  to  »tand  up  teken  an- 


tttcering  to  his  name,  and  entering  in  a 
regular  roll-book  the  presence  or  absence 
of  each  individual, — the  students,  of 
course,  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  . 
patticolar  day  on  which  this  is  to  be 
done. 

"III.  That  the  said  roll-book  shall  be 
kept  according  to  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  College,  and  be  at  all  times  accessible 
to  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
College,  who  shall  examuic  it  at  least 
once  during  every  session. 

"  IV,  That,  at  the  end  of  evciy  w*- 
sion,  each  private  lecturer  at  this  school  J 
of  medicine  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  College  a  list  of  the  pupils 
who,  during  that  session,  have  attended 
his  lectures,  and  specify  the  number  of 
times  each  has  been  present  when  the 
roll  was  called. 

"  V.  That,  in  granting  certificates  of 
attendance,  the  private  lecturers  shall  use 
the  annexed  form,  tilling  up  the  blanks 
with  words  at  length,  and  on  no  account 
employing  figures:  [The  form  certifies 
the  attendance  of  the  pupil,  tliat  tlie  roll 
was  called  so  many  times,  and  that  the 
pupil  was  present  on  so  many  of  thosa 
occasions.] 

"  VI.  That,  when  a  student's  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  bears  that  he  has  been 
more  than  four  times  abacnt  when  the 
roll  was  called,  the  president  shall  inU- 
iTiate  this  at  the  foot  of  that  student's 
letter  to  the  examinators,  specifying  tlie 
branch,  or  branches,  on  which  the  de- 
fective attendance  haa  been  given,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  porticularly  ex- 
ainiried  upon  them.  But  if  a  student's 
certificate  bears  tliat  he  ha*  been  absent 
more  than  eight  times  when  the  roll  was 
called,  he  shall  not  be  admitted  to  exa- 
mination at  all,  until  he  has  attended 
another  course  of  lectures  on  every  such 
department  of  study.  These  numbers 
refer  to  six  months'  courses,  and  one  half 


T*ftfe  qCeeVs  heXlth 

ofthe  same  riuniT)erR  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedure as  to  three  months'  courses. 
"  VII.  That  when  a  student's  absence 
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has  been  occasioned  by  sicknesit,  or  any 
other  unavoidable  cause,  such  cause  shall 
be  statetl  in  the  certificate,  by  the  lectu- 
rer ;  and  aljo  in  the  periodical  return  to 
the  president,  in  order  that  the  council 
may  decide  whether  the  student  shall, 


en  applying  for  his  certificate  to  tlie  cel«ni 
brated  professor,  received  a  document  ttf' 
the  following  effect : — 

"  I  hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  Terence 
O'Brien,  M'Fuddle's  strtol't,  has  pnuc~^ 
tualti/  and  soberly  attended  my  lectu 
uu  anatomy  and  physiology. 

(Signed)    James  Macartrev. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin." 


or  not,  be  required  to  attend  another 
raiir««  of  such  lectures  before  examina- 
tion." 

In  framing  these  regulations,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
have  only  done  bo  in  imitation  of  a  re- 
nowned professor  in  (iowcr  Street,  who, 
after  the  experience  of  several  seasons, 
found  (hat  hia  prosy  eloquence  in  place 
of  having  a  positive  electro-attractive 
effect,  had  a.  u^-gAiivc  repulsive  tendency, 
which  prompted  the  learned  professor  Co 
institute  «  rtM-aitl  every  morning,  which 
had  certainly  the  effect  of  collecting  all 
the  names,  but  not  the  attendance  of  the 
body  corporate,  for  one  student  being 
authorized^  by  his  comrades  during  their 
absence,  to  answer  for  tht'm  ;  and,  if  re- 
jwrt  can  he  relied  on,  friendship  went  so 
far,  that  one  student  was  wont  to  answer 
for  not  less  than  thirteen  of  his  betl -rid- 
den companions.  Tlie  only  parallel  case 
wliich  has  come  within  our  knowledge, 
and  which  is  so  often  told  for  Sir  James 
M'ttregor,  is  of  an  ofEcer  whose  whole 
supply  of  linen  consisted  of  three  shirts, 
one  of  which  was  marked  No.  S3,  the 
other  No.  33,  and  the  la; t  No.  43. 

Certificates,  however,  continued  to  be 
given  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  al- 
though the  operation  of  the  roll-call  system 
must  have  been  well  understood.  A  similar 
attempt  was  made  to  elude  the  vigilance 
and  eagle-eye  of  James  Macartney  ;  but 
the  student  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  his 
atrtout  to  occupy  his  scat  ia  thu  theatre. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HE.\LTH. 

Though  tlie  symptoms  of  her  Mf^jesty's 
disorder  have  been  somewhat  abated,  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
character  of  her  comlition. 

There  is  an  absurd  report  in  circulation 
amongst  a  certain  circle,  that  her  inter- , 
nal  ailments  have  been  caused  by  tlus' 
imprudent  measures  which  were  adopted  J 
to  suppress  an  eruptive  disease.     We  do.] 
not  know  what  truth  there  may  be  in" 
the  report  of  a  change  of  her  Majesty'*^ 
Medical   Staff;   and  it  is  by  no  means'* 
unlikely  that  her  advisers  will  have  the 
good   sense    and  discrimination   to  re- 
commend   the    most   justly    celebrated 
Court  Physician,  who  has  so  long  graced 
and  adorned  the  halls  of  the  College. 
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IrflWER    KXTREMITY. 

The  bones  proper  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity are  the  femur,  the  tibia,  the  fSbuls,"* 
the  patella,  seven  tarsal  bones,  five  me- 
tatarsal bones,  and  fourteen  phalanges. 


THK:  FKMl'K. 

Head,  forms  nearly  two-thirds 


of  *, 


sphere,  and  ia  received  into  the  acetabu- 
lum, being  directed   forwards,  upwards,'' 
and  inwards;  below  its  centre  is  a  rougha 
nit  for  the  ligamentum  teres,    and    iti'J 
junction  with  the  neck  is  marked  by  a 
Tough  line.     With  the  exception  of  these 
parts  it  is  covered  by  cartikige  ia  ^^^»t 
lecent  state. 


It* 
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aiid  outwanU  from  theheul  to  the  shaft, 
which  it  Joinh  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  it  ih 
flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and 
its  lower  edge  is  much  longer  than  its 
upper, 

Gmtt  trnfhanter,\scon^D\ied  upward* 
from  the  shaft,  but  does  not  extend  as 
high  as  tlic  head,  is  situated  externally, 
and  giveH  attachment  to  the  gluticus  nic- 
dius,  glutK'us  minimus,  and  quadratus 
femoris  muscles. 

Diyitalfotifti,  is  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  Kreat  trochanter,  and  Bfl<)rJs  insertion 
to  the  external  rotator  muscles. 

Leitser  trochanter,  is  situated  posterior 
and  internal  to  the  shaft,  and  has  in- 
BtTted  into  it  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles. 

Inta-trorlinntvric  line^,  are  two  in 
nuinher,  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior; 
ai  their  name  implies,  they  pass  (ob- 
liquely) from  one  trochanter  to  the 
other. 

Shuft,  is  broad  at  either  extremity, 
particularly  towards  the  knee,  and  is 
narrow  and  triangular  in  the  centre  ;  it 
ii  arched  and  smooth  anteriorly ;  at  its 
posterior  part  it  is  concave,  and  presents 
a  rough  line  called  linea  aspera,  about 
die  centre  of  which,  and  directed  down- 
wards, is  the  furaniEMi  for  tlie  nutritious 
vessels. 

Linen  anpern,  in  best  marked  for  the 
central  third  of  the  shaft ;  towards  the 
U])per  third  it  lii furcates,  one  ridge  run- 
ning to  each  trochanter  ;  inleriprly  it  also 
divides  into  two  ridges,  which  pass  to 
either  con<lyIe,  llie  inner  one  being  in- 
terrupted where  the  popliteal  vessels  jjass 
overtt.  By  these  inferior  ridges  aflat 
triangular  surface  of  the  fi-miir  is  bound- 
ed laterally,  which  receives  tlie  name  of 
popliteal  surface. 

Ejrterimt  cntidyle,  is  larger  and  projects 
more  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
femur  than  the  internal,  it  is  also  broader 
and  ascends  higher  upon  the  shaft. 

Internal  condyle,  narrower  than  the 
external :  it  also  descends  lower,  in  order 
that  both  cunilyles  shoukl  rest  upon  the 
tibia  ill  tlie  natural  oblique  direction  of 
the  femur. 

Ejcternal  (ubent^ily,  above  the  exter- 
nal condyle  for  the  attachment  of  tlie 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee- 
j<?iat 

Internal  tuberoiiity,  above  the  interna) 
condyle,  and  more  prominent  than  the 
external,  for  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  the  insertion  of  the  great  adductor 
tendon. 

ropliital  ijroove,  between  the  external 
tuberosity,  and  the  cxtcinal  cond vie  y  it 


lodges  the  popliteal  tendon  in  J 
position  of  the  joint. 

Trnchltra,  between  the  condyles  off 
their  anterior  aspect,  supports  the  patellAl 
when  the  leg  is  extended. 

Intereondyloid  fotsa,  is  situated 
teriorly  between  the  condyles. 

PATt:U.A. 

Shape,  triangular,  the  base  siiperioTlTj 
having  the  extensor  muscles  inserted! 
into  it,  the  apex  below  to  which  ia  ati 
tachcd  the  ligamentum  patcllie. 

Kjtcrnal  surface,  presents  a  fibrou 
appearance,  ami  is  convex. 

InternnI  snrfare,  presents  two  artici 
lar  surfaces,  diviOed    by  a    prominentl 
edge  ;  the  internal  surface  is  the  deep(«|J 
whilst  the  external  is  broad  and  shidlow.  i 

TtBIA. 

Shaft,  is  triangular,  presenting  thr 
surfaces,     separated     by    correspond' 
edges.    The  inner  surfhce  is  subcutane 
ous,  except  at  its  upper  part,  where  the] 
tendons   of    the   sartorius,  gnicilis  anAj 
semitendinosus  muscles  pass  over  it, 
tcrrainntcs  in  the  inner  malleolus ;   th( 
external  surface  is  covered  by  the  bell/J 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  nmscle  for  ita  upp< 
extentj  and  is  here  concave  ;  inferiorly  : 
is  convex,  and  anterior  to  support  th« 
tenilons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the] 
toes;    the  posterior  surface  presents  an] 
oblique  line  diiected  upwards  and   out 
wards  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  solcua,] 
poplitiEus,  and  deep  flexor  muscles,  thej 
nutritious  foramen,  which  is  the  largeat 
ill  the  body,  is  a  little  below  this  line 
and  directed  upvv.irds.      Of  the   edged 
I  the  antctior  is  itio»i  prominent  and  subir] 
j  cutiineous  ;  the  inner  is  less  defincil,  and 
I  ttie  outer  is  well  marked,  affording  at 
^  tachnient  to  the  interosseous  ligament 

Upj>er  or  femoral  extremity,  expande 
to  articulate  with  the  femur,  is  convex  ' 
upon  its  sides  and  anterior  aspect,  being 
gnwved  posteriorly. 

TtilwrimitiM,  are    three    in   number^l 
two  laterally,  and  one  anteriorly ;  the  an- 
terior is  most  prominent  for  the  insertioo] 
of  the  ligament  of  the  patella ;  the  inner] 
is  less  so,  and  affords  attachment  to  th^ 
internal   lateral   ligament  of  the   knee- 
joint,  and  the  semimembranosus  musdc 
and  the  outer  is  the  least  deveIope<l. 

Superior  articular  nurfuces,  are  thr 
in  number,  two  for  the  femur,  and  -oii^ 
for  the  head  of  tlie  fibula  ;  those  for  tlif 
femur  are  separated  by  the  spine,  tlic  itt^l 
lemal  being  oval  and  deep ;  the  external. 
circular,  snallow,   and    directed  down- 
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WtnTs  And  outwavds ;  that  for  the  fibula 
is  b«hind  the  external  tuberosity,  and 
looks  ilownwards. 

Spine,  placed  between  the  articular 
surfaces  for  the  femur,  projects  upwards, 
and  is  bifid  at  its  apex. 

iMteer  or  tamnl  extremitt),  is  much 
smaller  than  the  upper  and  quadrilateral, 
the  anterior  edge  being  convex  for  the 
passage  of  the  extensor  tendons ;  the 
posterior,  marked  by  a  |?roove.  for  the 
pasfiage  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pol- 
licis  proprius  muscle ;  the  external  pre- 
senting a  rough  triangular  surface  for  the 
fibula,  and  tne  internal  terminating  in 
the  internal  malleolus. 

Tntermil  maUetiiun,  is  convex  and  sub- 
cutaneously  internally,  its  externa!  or 
articular  aspect  being  sraooth,  to  articu- 
late with  tlie  astraj^alus,  besides  pivini^ 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  ankle-joint,  by  its  inferior  edge  it 
affbnls  a  groove  posteriorly  for  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  communis  and  tibiaLis 
posticus  muscles. 

Inferior  articular  fiurfuce,  rests  upon 
the  crown  of  the  astragalus,  it  is  quadri- 
luteral  and  concave  from  before  back- 
wards, an<l  joins  the  small  articular  sur- 
face of  tile  internal  malleolus  at  a  right 
angile. 


Situation,  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  fe- 
mur. 

f<h(\p,  trian;;ular   and    twistei!,   given 

tatiHcliment  to  the  poroniri  muscles  by  its 
txtermil  surface,  to  tlie  eoIcus  and  flexor 
poJlicis  muscles  by  its  posterior  sarfae?, 
and  to  the  extensor  muscles  by  its  anterior 
surface.  lis  inner  edge  is  wdl  developed 
to  alford  atlarlmient  to  the  internisseous 
ligament,  and  the  nutritious  foramen, 
directed  upwards,  is  placed  ui>on  the 
poistcrior  uspoct  of  the  bone 

Hotil,  ariiculdtcs  with  the  femur  by  a 
umall  circular  surface  directeil  upwards 
and  inward.s,  and  aflbrds  attachment  to 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  tlie  knee- 
joint,  anil  the  biceps  flexor  muscle  by  a 
rough  pnijection  situated  posteriorly. 

|^'    '      ■   'tif  small  constricted  part  by 
JH\-  A  is  united  to  the  shaft, 

7  ijr.^ui  .  ■  1  remit y,  presents  a  targe  oval 
process  calU'd  the  eKtcnial  midlcolus, 
alviiii  Kill  in.'lii  V  mid  a  half  above  which 
il,  .ted. 

/  "tun,  is  larger  than  the 

interaai  on  a  tine  posterior  to  which  it 
i$  sifuiir.r<t .  br  if?  cdfre  it  afford.;  atiach- 
rrii  .  nts  of 

ihi.  a. .- .  -  ,.i,.i     ..    '■,,,,,   -uL.i.v  ji>  con- 
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vex  and  lubcutaneons,  the  inner  or  arti- 
cular being  smooth  to  articulate  with  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  astragalus ;  above  this 
stirface  is  a  triangular  rough  aspect  for 
the  inferior  connection  of  the  bone  witll., 
the  femur. 

TAHSIS.  (^\ 

Forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot, 
the  bones  which  comjKJse  it  are  seven  in 
number,  which  articulate  with  each  other. 
It  is  connecte<l  above  to  the  tibia  and  fi- 
bula, below  it  is  hollow,  and  anteriorly  it 
unites  by  articular  surfaces  with  the  five 
metatarsal  bones.  The  seven  tarsal  bones 
are  the  calcaneum,  astragalus,  navicular, 
cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform. 

OAUSANEUM,  OR  08  0AI,CI8. 

Situation  at  the  posterior  and  under 
part  of  the  tarsus. 

Posterior  asfwrt,  elongated  to  form  the 
bee],  presents  a  smoothness  above  for  a 
bursa  mucosa,  and  a  rough  surface  below 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  achillis. 

Anterior  nnjiert  articulates  by  a  smooth 
surface  with  the  cuboid  bone. 

Siijwrior  aspevt  presents  two  ardcalar 
surfaces,  which  support  the  astragalus ; 
these  are  separated  by  a  groove,  into 
which  ligumencs  are  inserted. 

Inferior  a^jwrt  is  irregular,  presenting 
two  small  tubercles,  and  two  lines  for  the 
attachment  of  muscle)*  and  ligaments. 

Ertt'rtinl  unjm't  presents  a  small  tu- 
bercle for  the  insertion  of  the  middle  ex- 
tCTiuil  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint 
it  ia  also  slightly  grooved  for  the  passage 
of  the  ]>eronrci  tiindona. 

Internal  imjieet  presents  a  narrow  e«lge 
for  the  attachment  of  tlie  intenial  lateral 
ligament 

AKTRAUALUB. 

Situation,  at  the  upper  and  mitldle 
[tart  of  the  tarsus,  betwetn  the  malleoli  st 
either  side  :  the  tibia  above,  and  the  cal- 
'  caneum  below. 

Crown,  broader  anteriorly  than  po»- 
tcriorly;  presents  three  articular  surface*; 
one  large,  sajn'riorly  to  articulate  with  the 
tibia ;  the  others,  one  on  either  side,  to 
articulate  with  the  malleoU. 

Head,  convi-x  and  smooth,  is  directed 
forwards  and  iinvkirds,  and  is  larger  llian 
the  concavity  of  the  navicular  hone  with 
which  it  articulates. 

NerJc,  tlie  contracted  portion  between 
the  crown  and  the  head  is  rough,  for  I ' ' 
attarhmfnt  nf  ligaments.  
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these  are  also  nepartted  by  a  groove,  from 
which  iigsmeDt*  |)aa6  to  ute  groove  in  tlie 
calcaiicum. 

Ptmterior  anpeci  is  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents «  groove  for  tlie  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  lon^us  muscle,  and  a  pointed  emi- 
nence for  tl>e  posterior  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 

NAVIIXLARE. 

Situation,  middle  of  the  tarsus. 

Potterior  nnpect  is  smooth  and  con- 
cave, to  articulate  with  tlie  head  of  the 
aatragalus. 

Anterior  aspect  presents  two  vertical 
lines,  which  divides  it  into  three  smooth 
surfaces  for  articulation  witli  the  three 
cuneiform  bones,  and,  in  genera!,  a  small 
articular  surface,  where  it  touches  the 
cuboid  bone. 

Tuhvrrie,  situated  inferiorly  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  jws- 
ticns  muscle. 


Situation,  outer  and  anterior  part  of 
the  tarsus. 

UppvT  tur/ace,  flat  and  rough  for  liga- 
tnenls. 

/.oicer  surface,  tubercular  behin<l,  for 
tlje  calcaneo-cuboid  ligameut,  and  pre- 
scnlinj;  a  groove  anteriorly  for  tlie  tendon 
of  the  peronccUB  longua  muscle. 

Poxterior  surftwe,  Binooth  and  concave 
transversely,  to  articulate  with  tlie  os 
calcis. 

Anterior  turface  presents  two  articular 
siufttcea;  the  external  triangular  to  ar- 
ticulate witli  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  the  inner  square  for  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone. 

External  mirfnct  narrow  and  free. 

Internal  surface  presents  a  posteriorly 
wnall  articular  surface  for  thenaviculare, 
and  anteriorly  a  second,  which  is  larger, 
to  articulate  with  the  outer  ride  of  the 
external  cuneiform  bone. 

INTKRNAL  Cl  .VKlrOIUt  BONE. 

The  largest  of  the  three  articulates  be- 
hind Willi  the  scaphoid  ;  before,  with  the 
firet  metatarsal  bone  ;  externally,  with  the 
niid<Ilo  cuneifornj  and  side  of  iJie  second 
metatarsal  bone. 

Tuherch  is  situated  inferiorly  for  the 
insertion  of  ttie  tendon  of  tlie  tibialis  an- 
ticns  inuscle,  ami  part  of  tlie  tendon  of 
the  tibiaiis  posticus. 

Miiuu.i:  (TNKipomi  BO.Nf;. 
'fhv  sinailetl  .trliculales   In-iiind  with 
t/ie  scuplwid  bvncj  bc/wf,  jviih  tiu:.  se- 
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cond  metatarsal  honefmt^Mly,  with 
the  external  cuneiform ;  and  internally, 
with  tlie  internal  cimeiform. 

EXTERNAL  ClTlfEIFORM  BOKC. 

Articulates  behind  with  tlie  scaphoid 
bone ;  before,  with  the  third  metatarsal 
bone ;  internally,  with  the  middle  cunei- 
form and  side  of  the  second  metBtarsal 
bone  ;  and  externally,  witli  the  ciiboid 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bone. 

METATARSVS 

is  ibc  middle  part  of  tile  foot,  and  is 
composeil  of  five  long  bones  placed  be- 
tween the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 

FIRST  MKTATAnSAr,  iK>.VE, 

the  shortest  and  thickest,  is  convex  ftbovte 
and  concave  below. 

Pontvrior  I'jriremiti/  is  smooth  and 
oval,  to  articulate  with  theiutenial  cunei- 
form bone. 

Antrrior  extremity,  rounds  to  articu- 
late with  the  great  toe.  The  under  sur- 
face of  this  exd-emity  articulates  with  two 
sesamoid  bones,  and  receives  tlie  insertion 
of  the  tenditn  of  the  peronieus  longus. 

8E00ND  METATARSAL  BOHK., 

the  longest. 

Posterior  ejtrfmili/  articulates  with 
(he  three  cuneifonn  bones,  and  also  with 
the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

Anterior  frtrt-mity  presents  a  rotiod 
head,  for  articulation  with  the  second 
tne,  which  is  separated  from  the  sliaft  of 
the  bone  by  a  groove.  | 

THIRD  MKTATAHSAl.  BOIVE.  I 

PoKterior  e.Tttrmitti  articulates  with 
the  third  cuneifonn  bone. 

Anti'rinr  r.rtreiiiit}/  resembles  tlie  se- 
cond, and  articulates  with  the  third  toe. 

rOl-RTII  METATARSAL  BOKB.  ( 

Poiterinr  vjtremity  articulates  with 
the  cuboid  bone,  and  by  its  inner  aide 
with  the  tliird  cuneifonn. 

Anterior  r.rlreinity  resembles  the  ac- 
cond,  and  articulates  with  the  fourth  toe.J 

FIFTH  IUKTATAR8A1.  BONB.  ~ 

Potterior  extremity  articulates  with 
(he  cuboid  bone  by  a  surface  directed  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  outwards. 

Anterior  tj-trvinily  resembles  the 
cond,  and  articulates  with  the  fifUi  trie. 

PUALANOES,  OK  TOEK, 

are  coiniwiiul  of  fourteen  \ianf%,  thicc 
each  toe,  except  tiic  iint,  which  hag  ftnly 
two. 
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riRn-  PRALANnes. 

shape,  convex  above,  concave  bdow, 
and  the  longest. 

Aulerior  eJitremUiat,  convex  from 
above  downwards,  and  concave  laterally ; 
fonn  giiiglvmoid  articulations  vrich  the 
second  phalanges. 

I'lmfcriitf  e,rtren»lict  are  large,  and 
present  munJed  concavitiea  for  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

6K0OKD   PUALANOES. 

Anterior  ejctremities  resemble  those  of 
tlie  first  phalanges. 

Piiittrriftr  f-xlrrmitiex,  concave  from 
above  dowiiwariis,  and  convex  trans- 
versely; articulate  with  tlie  first  plia- 
langes. 

THIRD  PHALANOES. 

"Anterior  r.jclretnitie-t,  pyramidal  in 
form,  support  the  nails  on  their  upper 
surface,  and  are  tubercular  and  porous 
on  their  under  surface. 

J^osterior  ejctrnnitiat  resemble  the 
posterior  extremities  of  the  middle  pha- 
langes. 

SESAMOin  aoNRs 

are  uncertain  in  developement ;  two  arc 
pcnerally  found  at  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  one  at  that 
of  the  fifth  too.  'J'hey  are  also  fre<^uently 
developeri  in  the  tendons  which  cross  the 
sole  of  the  foot  in  those  situations  where 
they  are  subjected  to  much  pressure. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


(  Concluded /ram  page  37.  J 


m       Mtftritnentsof  the  French  Committion- 
I  er* — Fnilureof  Animal  Mngnftiimt — 

I  Children  not  affected — M.  Jumelin'* 

'        ,|<  Magnetic   Theory — Effect*    of   his 
,1    Treatment    of   Patient* —  Want    (\f 
Effect  from  Magn  et  irm — Great  Effect 
without   Magiietinn — Dietinction   of 
,,JVagnetic  Pole*  unfounded — Erpcri- 
mentf  aith  blindfolded  Patient* — In- 
'  fluenee  of  a  more  or  let*  e-xcituble 
ti< ,  Imagination  —  Magnetized   Trees — 
Sxperiment*  at    Paxxy  —  Unfavour- 
able   RkhuII* — Magnetized    Cup* — A 
.  iMdt)  MtrurJc  Dumb  by  Magnetiim — 
^, Haunted   Eye  —  Magnetitm    through 
a   Screen — Renwrai  of  a   Criieji  by 
Magnellem — Circvmiitaneei  tehiohfa- 
»'■  tHwred  the  Produetion  of  Criae*  in 
PuJblin-^Effeet*  of  Pretaure  on  Dif- 
feraU  Part»  ^  the  £odih~-i>ki 


of  the  Uterine  Sytfem—Effeett  of 
Imitation — Ije*  Tremblemr*  de*  Ce- 
venne*  —  JVomcn  j>ot.xesxed  by  <Ae 
Devil — Narratier  by  the  Marxhat  to 
ViUaree — Anecdote  of  the  Mayor  of 
Alait  —  The  Unknown  Tongue  f» 
France  — Magnetic  Sympathy — Pa- 
tietiis  Magnetizing  Each  Other — The 
Gift  of  Tongue*  conferred  by  Mag- 
netism— Anecdotes— I mtance*  of  See- 
ing without  Eyes — General  Summary 
— Pretensions  of  Animal  Magnetism 
—  H'hat  it  does,  and  what  it  does  not 
do — Magnetic  Elixir  qf  Immortality 
— Conclusion, 

[|VV'e  shall  now  conclude  our  notice  of 
the  researches  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointeil  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris.] 

One  of  the  commissioners  had  a 
nervous  attack,  characterised  in  parti- 
cular by  excessive  coldness  of  the  feet. 
M.Deslon  magnetized  him,  and  put  his 
own  foot  near  one  of  the  commissioner's, 
but  without  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  latter.  The  patient  was  then  placed 
near  the  fire,  and  quickly  re<;overe<t ;  but 
did  not  experience  any  effect  of  the  mag- 
netism. 

Another  of  the  commissioners,  M. 
Frankhn,  being  prevented  from  attending 
with  the  rest,  was  magnetized  by  ^f. 
Deslon  at  his  own  house,  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  company.  Several  patients 
who  accompanied  M.  Deslon,  were  af- 
fectel  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  usually  acted  on  when  mag- 
netized on  former  occasions ;  but  ncitlier 
M.  Franklin  himself,  bis  father  and 
mother,  his  secretary,  an  American 
officer,  and  a  laily,  wJio  were  present, 
experienced  any  effects  from  being  mag- 
netized. Children,  who  were  not  sensible 
of  what  was  going  on,  were  not  found  to 
be  affected. 

The  commissioners  were  tlirected  to 
another  magnetizer,  M.  trumdin,  who 
diflered  in  his  views  from  Messrs.  Deslon 
and  Mesmer,  and  regarded  the  magnetic 
fluid  as  identical  with  calvric.  He  per- 
formed experiments  in  their  preawjce  on 
eleven  patients.  Of  these,  "eight  men 
arwl  two  women  felt  nothing.  One  only, 
a  female,  on  being  magnetized  at  a  little 
distance,  without  being  touched,  de- 
clared she  felt  a  sensation  of  warmtli. 
When  M.  Jumelin  moved  his  K&wd  Va- 
fbre  her  fKCi^weicwVnin^vVe  «».v«wS\t* 
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flame  [lastcd  over  her.  Magnetized  in 
(lie  rck^oiis  of  the  gtcinach  aud  ttic  back, 
she  felt  tlie  same  htat  in  those  situations. 
At  last,  she  declared  that  she  felt  a  gene- 
ral warmth  over  the  bo<ly,  and  a  pain  in 
the  head.  The  commissioners  suspecting 
that  these  effects  were  due  to  imagination, 
hlindfolded  her,  and  ihen  magnetized 
her ;  in  which  circumstances  tlie  phe- 
nomena no  longer  ccrreapotuled  to  the 
parts  to  which  Uie  magitetie  applications 
were  directed.  Magnetized  over  the 
&toniacIi  and  tlie  liack,  the  patient  felt 
heat  ill  the  head^  and  pain  in  tlie  right 
eye  and  the  left  car.  The  bandage  wa.s 
taei)  reirioved  from  her  eyes,  and  M. 
Jun)diii  applied  his  hands  to  the  hypoc- 
hondria, upon  which  she  said  she  felt 
heat  (here,  and,  in  a  few  miniitrs  time^ 
tliat  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  and  ill  she 
was  accordingly.  \\'hen  she  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  her  eyes  were  again 
bliudfoltled.  M.  Junielin  was  taken  out 
of  llie  room,  and  the  woman  was  made 
lo  believe  tliat  she  was  b<;ing  magnetized. 
The  pBVcIs  were  the  same  as  Iwfcre  ;  the 
!>auie  heat,  tlie  same  pain  in  the  eycK  and 
cars,  altl'.ough  no  action  wliatever  was 
exerted  on  lier.  She  declared,  in  ad- 
dition, that  she  felt  heat  in  the  back  and 
loins.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an 
.  hour,  M.  Junielin  niagneliied  her  over 
the  stomach,  but  she  felt  nothing,  and 
then  over  the  bjick,  wiih  the  same  result. 
I  Her  sensations  diminished  instead  of  in- 
creasing ;  for  although  the  pains  in  the 
head  remained,  the  heat  in  the  back  and 
,  the  loins  ceased."  M.  .fuintlin  did  not 
reco^ize  any  distinction  of  magnetic 
.  poles ;  and  as  he  produced  the  same 
'  j  effects  as  those  who  did,  it  is  quite  evi- 
,.cleot  llie  distinction  is  groundless. 

"A  servant  of  M.  Juitielin  had  tlien 
1  hia  eyes  banda^'cd,  and   llicy  persuatled 
j  him  tie  was  being  magnelistcd.     Imme- 
(  diately  he  felt  a  general    warmtli,  and 
(  inovejnenta  in  the  abdomen.    The  liead 
,  began  to  feel  heavy,  he  gradually  became 
IS  ^'■'■y  quiet,   and   .seemed   to  be  on   the 
jl,  point  of  falling  asleep.    His  eyes  being 
|_  then  uncovered,  and  tneiron  roil  pointed 
to  his  forehead,  he  said  he  felt  a  pricking 
sensation  there.     When   his  eyes  weie 
again  covered,  although  the  rod  was  still 
pr(."Sfnt«l,  he  said  he  felt  nothing.     Fi- 
nally, the  rod  was  taken  away  altogether, 
,  and  he   was   then   asked  it  he  lelt  any 
ihi^g  in  his  fdrchrad.     He  re]ilie<!  that 
lie  v.-h  11*  if  '  vas  going  back- 

wnrdsnnd  fcrv  it, 

'*.t/.  H,,  i,  :  well  educated, 

puriicularly  ill  ;        .    ..   ou  bung  blind- 


folded, presented  tfae  aaine'VMa'tr,'^^- 
pericncing  effects  when  not  acted  u)Km,> 
and  often  experiencing  nothing;  when  he 
was  actctl  on.  For  ten  minutes  before 
he  was  magnetized  at  all,  although  be 
thought  they  were  acting  on  him,  he  fcJl 
a  heat  in  the  loins,  which  he  comparetl 
to  that  produced  by  a  stove.  His  re- 
sorting to  this  comparison,  proved  that 
the  sensation  was  a  powerful  one,  and  it 
is  e<jual!y  p'ain  that  it  was  indebted  for 
ita  origin  to  imagination  alone." 

The  commissioners  institutetl  a  fifreal 
number  of  exjwriments,  varietl  in  every 
possible  form ;  and  the  only  difference 
observable  was  such  as  was  due  to  a  more 
or  less  excitable  imagination.  M.Sigaiilt 
himself  relates  that  on  one  occasion  when 
it  was  deterniiiipii  to  magnetixe  him,  la 
order  to  overcome  his  increduhty,  he  fdt 
at  the  moment  they  were  going  to  tonch 
him,  a  constricdon  of  the  chest,  and  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart ;  but  having  finm- 
moncd  his  self-possession,  they  employed 
all  (he  gestures  and  proceetlinga  of  mag- 
netism, without  producing  any  iin- 
pressii)ii. 

The  magnctizers  affirmed  that  whm  a 
tree  was  magfietizcil,  all  who  approached 
it  would  feel  the  effecis  of  the  secret 
agent  more  or  less  severely  ;  in  some  in- 
stances, even  to  die  loss  of  consciousnesis, 
or  to  convulsions,  M.  Deslnn  informed 
the  conimisKJonerB  that  ibe  experiment 
would  succeed,  if  performed  with  a  per- 
son of  a  temperament  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  magnetic  fluid.  They  requested 
him,  therefore,  to  choose  a  person  whom 
he  had  previously  known  10  be  nis- 
ceptihle  of  magnetic  impressions.  He 
acconiingly  took  down  to  Passy  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  They  con- 
ducted M.  Deslon  to  an  apricot-tree, 
which  stootl  in  the  garden  by  itself,  in 
order  that  he  might  inagnctiae  it;  the 
boy  being  left  in  the  house,  in  the  care  of 
a  person  who  never  quitted  him.  They 
wishetl  that  M.  Deslon  should  not  be 
present  at  the  subsequent  experiment ; 
hut  he  declared  that  it  might  fail  if  he 
did  not  look  at  the  tree,  and  j>oint  bis 
cane  towards  it,  in  order  to  increase  its 
action.  However,  they  kept  him  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  they  could,  and  placed 
themselves  between  him  and  the  boy,  to 
prevent  signals  passing  between  him  and 
the  operator.  'I  heb<iy  was  then  brought 
out,  with  his  eyes  Ijandaged,  and  oon- 
ducte<l  successively  to  four  trees  which 
were  not  magnetir^  ;  each  of  which  he 
was  ma<ip  to  cndirace  for  alxiiit  two  wi- 
\  nutcs,    M.  I>t:s\qT\  ■«**  dlwciing  his  euie 


all  this  while   Utwarik   the  tre«  which 

rvftlly  'Wtts  Tnagnetixed, 

"  At  the  first  tree,  which  was  tw^nty- 
8«veti  feet  distant  from  llie  magnetized 
one,  the  boy  declared  that  he  perspired 
profusely.  He  coughed,  expectorated, 
and  complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  his 
bead.  At  the  second  tree,  tliirty-six  feet 
froui  the  inagncuzeilone,he  felt  stupified, 
witl)  the  same  pain  iu  his  head.  This 
pain  and  stiii)efaction  were  much  in- 
rreasod  at  the  third  tree ;  and  he  sAid  he 
lliou^ht  he  was  approaching  tlie  mag- 
netizeil  tree.  He  was,  however,  thirty- 
eif;ht  feet  from  it.  Finally,  at  the  fourth 
iree,  which  was  eighty  feet  from  the  really 
iimgnetir.ed  one,  the  boy  fell  into  a  crises. 
He  lost  his  senses,  and  his  limbs  became 
»titl".  They  laid  him  on  the  turf  at  a 
bttle  <Iistance,  and  M.  Deslou  brought 
him  to. 

"  The  result  of  thia  exi>eriment  was 
quite  unfavourable  to  ina..:netism.  M. 
l)e«lon  endeavoured  to  explain  it  by 
saying  tliat  all  tlie  trceo  naturally  poi>- 
»cs!sed  iiiiu^netic  projierties,  which  were 
liesides  gtrenptheneil  by  his  presence. 
But  if  that  were  the  case,  a  person  sus- 
eepttble  of  the  magnetic  influence  could 
never  wtilk  in  a  garden  without  the  rirk 
of  falling  into  convulsions:  and  if  M. 
Desloii's  presence  were  so  powerful,  it  is 
n  wonder  that  it  had  no  eSect  on  the  boy 
while  in  the  coach  in  which  they  went 
iL;wu  to  I'assy  together." 

I---  On  anotlier occasion,  '' a  woman,  with 
^  hex  eyes  banda^eil,  was  taken  into  a  room 
by  tnret;  commissioners,  and  was  [>er- 
auaded  that  M.  Deslon  was  goin^  to 
Uiuxnetiiie  her.  One  of  the  coinmiRsioners 
tlitu  called  on  that  gentleman  to  be^n  ; 

., although,  of  cour&e,  he  was  not  present. 
•4n  about  three  minute!^  time  the  |>atienl 
had  a  ner\ous  rigor,  jiain  at  the  buck  of 
the  head,  and  then  in  the  arm,  with  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  hands.  Her 
limbs  became  rigid,  she  struck  avith  her 
hands,  rose  Irom  her  seat,  and  stumped 
with  her  feet.  The  crises,  in  sliotl,  was 
well  marked.  Two  other  commissioners 
were  in  a  aepante  room  with  a  young 
lady  subject  to  nervous  affections.  Her 
eyes  were  left  uncovered,  but  she  was 
placed  opposite  to  a  closed  door,  on  the 

•  i>  Other  aide  of  which   they  pretcnted  M. 

hijIXesbn  was  magnetizing  her.     A  minute 

nl)wd  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  had  a 
iiOgor,  followed  by  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
and  a  sertse  of  general  heat.  In  three 
minutes  the  crisis  was  complete.  The 
re*piratioo  was  hunied.  Her  arms  were 
sirelclicd  out  beiu'ud,   twistwi  strongly^ 


and  the  body  was  bent  forw,ird8.  She 
bit  her  hand  with  sufficient  ibrce  to  leave 
the  marks  of  he  teeth  iinprinted  on  it." 

The  first  of  these  two  women  was 
made  the  subject  of  another  experiment, 
with  what  is  calleil  the  magnetised  cup. 
"  This  is  performed  by  magnetizing  one 
among  a  number  of  cups,  and  presenting 
them  all  successively  to  a  patient  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism.  M'hen  he  arrivca 
at  the  particular  cup,  he  ought  to  fall 
into  a  crisis,  or  at  any  rate  to  exhibit  very 
marked  effects.  Tlic  woman  was  tnlien 
to  the  Arsenal,  where  M.  Deslon  was. 
She  had  got  no  further  than  the  anti- 
chamber  when  she  fell  into  a  crisis,  al- 
though she  had  not  yet  seen  either  the 
commissaries  or  M.  Deston,  but  she 
knew  she  was  going  to  see  him,  and  that 
was  enough  to  excite  her  imagination. 
When  tlie  crisis  was  over,  she  was  taken 
into  another  loom,  where  several  porcelain 
cups,  which  had  not  been  ma;^neDzed, 
were  nresenteil  to  her.  At  the  second 
cup  she  began  to  [ic  affected,  ami  at  the 
fourth  fell  into  another  crisis.  In  a  little 
while  afterw.irds,  having  asked  for  drink, 
it  was  given  her  in  the  magnetized  cup. 
She  drank  quietly,  and  said  she  felt  much 
better.  Magnetism  and  the  cup,  there- 
fore, failel  of  effect,  for  the  crisis  was 
calmed  instead  of  being  exas])eratetl." 

The  exj>erimrnt  wns  varied  in  another 
way.  "  While  M.  .Majault  was  examin- 
ing this  woman's  eyes  (wliich  were  af- 
fected with  cataract,)  the  magnetixe«l 
cup  was  held  l*ehind  her  head  for  twelve 
minutes,  without  her  licing  aware  of  it, 
or  experiencing  any  effect  from  it.  (.)n 
the  ottier  hand,  the  commissioners  having 
retired,  and  different  p»rsons,  unac- 
quainted with  magnetism,  coming  about 
her,  convulsions  recommenced.  She  was 
told  that  no  one  was  magnetizing  her; 
but  she  replied,  '  If  you  were  not  doing 
any  thinj^,  1  should  not  he  in  the  state  in 
wiiich  t  am.'  She  knew  that  she  had 
come  for  tl)i'  purpose  of  being  submitted 
to  experiments,  and  so  excited  vrns  her 
imagination,  that  the  approach  of  any 
person,  or  the  slightest  noise,  attracted 
licr  atlcnuon,  excite<l  the  itlea  of  mag- 
netism, aiul  the  ^nvulaons  were  re> 
newed, 

"A  young  Udy,  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  deprive*!  of  the  power  of  utterance 
by  the  magnetic  process  ;  so  that  for  the 
«pace  of  a  minute  she  could  not  articu- 
late sounds,  notwithstaivling  all  her 
effbrta."  Sight  was  neci'ssary  in  ih\* 
instance,  foT  iXw^  co\3\^  \\v>v  wi^twA. 
when  aV\c  vias,  \i\w<\Vi\'^«»N. %  ».-a\  w^vrv- 
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^  '^ortance,  u  an  av«nuc  through  wliich 
be  imagination  is  reached,  was  likewise 
I  /seen  in  the  followiiiw  case :  "  A  woman 
[-irho  had  but  recently  come  under  M. 
Deslon's  care,  hanng,  when  recoveriup 
fjfirom  a  crisis,  encoimt^red  the  look  of 
rjonc  of  Ins  pupils,  was  for  a  lon){  time 
fihauntcd  by  it.  The  eye  appeared  to  be 
l;Congtantly  before  her,  and  lookinf;  at  her, 
.and  for  three  days  kept  constant  pos- 
^aession  of  her  imagination,  whether 
[•keeping  or  awake." 

Mademoiselle  B.,  who  has  already  been 
I  Jncntioned  as  having  been  magnetized  at 
Passy,  was  again  magnetized  at  I'aris,  by 
Ai,   Deslon   himself,   throur;li    a   paper- 
-icreen.       The   latter   could    present   no 
liobBtacle;  for  the  magnetic  influence  is 
y^d  to  pass  through  wooden  doors,  stone 
-walls,  &c.      At   I'assy   she   ftil   into  n 
!  crisis  after  three  minutes ;  but  in  Fariu 
I  «he   was  magnetized  for  half  an  hour, 
iwidiout  any  crisis  at  hU.     The  catise  of 
[  this  difference  was  that  at  Passy  slie 
j  (Jcnew  she  was  being  magnetized,  while  at 
I  iPaiiB  she  knew  nothing  about  it.    The 
jdiiiignetizcr  then  advanced  from  his  con- 
[jpealment,   and   magnetized    the    young 
[Jady   with    direct,    instead   of  opposite 
r  j>&les,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
JAnagnetism.  ought  to  have  produceil  no 
|.*ff'ect.      "  Nevertheless,   in   about   three 
I  minutes,  she   felt  a  general   uneasiness, 
\«nd  a  difficulty   of  breathing,  followed 
I  by  hiccough,    chattering  of  the    teeth, 
Conatriction   of  the    diroat,   and   severe 
I  pain  in  the  bead.   She  was  restless  on  her 
•  cliair,  complained  of  paina  in  the  loins, 
kiomcttmcs  struck  the  floor  quickly  with 
Tier  foot,  and  then  stretched  out  her  arm 
t  behind  her  back,  twisting  it  forcibly  ;  in 
M  word,  the  crisis  was  complete,  and  per- 
fectly characterized."     All  this  occurred 
[ia  about  twelve  minutes.     Imagination 
not  only  put  her  into  thiscrisis,  but  like- 
I  arise  took   her  out  of  it.    "  The  mag- 
soid   it  was  time  to  finish,  and 
l^w^Bentetl  to  her    his  index  fingera.   in 
i  the  form   of  a  cross.     There,  be  it  ob- 
^■crvcd,  the  poles  were  still  direct.     He 
hail,  therefore,  made  no  change  in  tlie 
process,  and  therefore  the  same  treatment 
[idiould  have  proilucnl  the  same  results. 
iQa  the  contrary,  however,  the  heat  and 
rpain  of  the  bead  were  removed  ;  she  be- 
[  came  calm ;  all  the  symptoma  disappeared 
one  by  one,  and  in  three  minutes  Miss 
B.  declared  she  was  as  well  as  ever. 
1 1'  Many  causes  contributed  to  augment 
[the  crises,  in   the   public   treatment  of 
patients.      Of  thcHC,    very   potent  ones 
frerc  touchings  and  pressure  over  various 


parts  of  the  body, — theejii^^AtBiivthe 
hypochondria,  die  colon,  the  nervous 
centre  of  organic  life,  and,  above  all  in 
females,  over  the  regions  of  the  uteros 
and  ovaries.  In  a  numerous  assembly, 
the  effect  of  imitation  is  very  great,  and 
impressions  and  motions  are  commoni- 
catcd  from  one  to  another  with  great 
rapidity.  We  have  already  seen  one 
notable  example  of  this,  in  the  case  or 
the  young  people  at  the  church  of  SC 
Koch.  .Another  remarkable  instance  was 
that  of  the  "  trembleurs  des  C'evenoes." 
Marshal  de  Viliars,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
writes  as  follows :  "  I  have  seen  on  this 
occasion  what  I  could  not  have  beiieved 
if  it  had  not  passed  before  my  eyes,  a 
whole  town,  in  which  all  the  women  and 
girls,  without  exception,  appeared  to  be 
possessed  by  tlie  devil.  They  trembled, 
and  prophesieil  publicly  in  the  street. 
One  had  the  boldness  to  do  so  before  me 
for  a  whole  hour.  But  of  all  these  follies, 
the  most  "nirprising  was;  that  whidi 
was  told  me  by  the  bishop  of  AUis, 
and  which  I  comnmnicated  to  M. 
de  ("hamtllard  in  the  following  terms. 
M.  de  Mandagors,  the  mayor  of  Alais, 
has  just  done  an  extraordinary  thing. 
He  is  sixty  years  of  age,  of  setlate  maji- 
ners,  and  much  talent,  having  written 
and  publi.ihed  several  work."*.  A  pro- 
phetess, about  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  him. 
He  questioned  her  before  several  ecciesi- 
astics.  She  replied  with  a  modest  air, 
exJiorting  him  no  longer  to  torment  the 
true  ctiildren  of  God;  after  which  she 
spoke  to  him  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in 
a  strange  language,  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  one  word.  M.  d'Alais  had 
the  prophetess  put  into  confinement. 
After  several  months,  as  she  appeared  to 
be  cureil  of  her  hallucination,  by  means 
of  his  care  and  atlvice,  lor  he  visited  her 
occasionally,  she  was  restorerl  to  liberty  ; 
and  of  this  liberty,  ami  of  those  which 
M.  Mandagors  took  with  her,  the  result 
was  that  she  became  pregnant.  M.  .Man- 
dagors affirms  that  it  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  God  he  was  intimate  with  this 
prophetess,  an*!  the  child  which  should 
be  bom  would  be  the  true  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  bishop  wished  me  to  Itave 
him  arrested ;  but  I  think  that  in  the 
midst  of  fools,  all  that  relates  to  a  fool  of 
such  consequence  should  he-done  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible ;  especially  as,  ex-* 
cept  on  this  particular  subject,  he  is  a 
very  licnsible  man  ;  just  as  Don  Quixote 
was  very  reasonable,  except  when 
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ilry  w«8  in  question.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  tlie  care  of  his  cltiltlren,  in  one 
of  his  houses,  and  tlie  prophetess  was 
afCAin  shut  up." 

Persons  in  t  stste  of  crisis,  often  seek 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  synipatliy  ;  inu- 
tiiftlly  solacing  each  other  by  contact,  and 
remain  ing  to>;eilier  for  a  long  time,  in  a 
state  of  cahunras  and  quietude.  The 
fulluwiiig  is  an  instance  of  one  patient 
mafniciizinp  another.  "A  young  man 
wiio  was  frequently  in  a  state  of  crisis, 
was  at  those  times  dumb,  quiedy  walking 
through  llie  rooms,  and  frequently  touch  • 
Wfi  the  patieuts.  This  sometimes  pro- 
duced a  crisis,  which  he  repilarly  con- 
ducted U>  its  temiinadon,  without  allow- 
ing any  interference.  When  he  recovereil 
to  his  onlinary  state,  he  talkdl,  forgot 
ali  that  had  taken  place,  and  no  longer 
knew  hrjw  to  magnetize." 

In  general  patients  in  s  state  of  som- 
nambulism, do  not  answer  questions  put 
in  a  strange  language  ;  but  die  following 
is  «■  instance  of  the  contrary  :  ''  A  very 
taleated  and  well  educated  physician, 
had  a  patient  who,  when  in  somnainbu- 
ILun.  exliibitcd  tlie  most  aiu'prising  ]ilie- 
noruena.  He  understood  him  when  he 
spoke  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Knglish.  One 
day  he  read  to  his  patients  some  lines  in 
English,  '  H'hat  do  you  think  I  know  of 
your  gibberish  ?  '  replied  he.  '  Why,' 
aaid  tlie  magnctizer, '  1  have  frequently 
spoken  to  you  in  that  latijmage.  and  you 
liavc  answered  me.'  '  If  that  was  the 
case.'  n^oined  the  patient,  '  It  was  your 
thoughtt  I  understood,  and  not  yoar  lan- 
gna(/e.'  " 

Ih-.  Bertrand  gives  several  remarkable 
instances  of  seeing  without  eyes.  One  of 
the  most  striking  was  that  of  "  a  patient 
in  Hoinnambuiism  who,  though  his  eyes 
were  cvidendy  closed,  did  not  indicate 
with  less  precision  the  place  where  a  ring 
was  concealed,  which  I  liad  taken  irom 
his  finger,  anil  given  to  a  lady  who  was 
present.  'What  rendered  tliis  experi- 
ment more  conclusive  was,  that  the  hus- 
band of  this  laily  took  the  ring  from  her 
(unknown  to  me)  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
it  was  diere  that  the  patient  declared  he 
saw  it,  and  persisted  in  the  declaration, 
notwithstanding  my  asaiirances  that  it 
waa  not ;  for  1  tltought  die  lady  had  it 
still."  I'etelin  relates  the  case  of  a  lady, 
who  told  the  hour  by  a  watch  concealed 
iu  the  hand  of  her  husband ;  desoifted 
an  antique  medal  in  dosed  hand  of  ano- 
ther person  ;  atnl  recognised  a  letter  ad- 
dMBBod  to  hi'r  which  was  shut  up  in  a 
Ittti    Another  jwticnt  in  fonnnambulisstn, 
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is  said  to  have  described  the  study  of  one 
of  the  doctor's  present,  situate  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  telling  him  the  relative  position 
of  the  books,  and  a  skuU  which  it  con- 
tained. 

Animal  magnetism  certainly  did  not 
dn  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  was  put 
forth  as  a  means  of  "  universal  cure  and 
preservation  ;"  which  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  magnetic  elixir  of  immortality. 
It  becomes  us,  however,  to  interrogatt: 
nature  for  ourselves,  and  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  her  interpreters.  Trietl  by  tliis 
test,  animal  magnetism  di<l  not  prove  a  fl 
universal  remedy ;  but  it  certainly  pro-  ^ 
duced  some  very  curious  effects.  Theae 
eiiccts  have  come  before  us  in  the  caurac 
of  these  papers.  Some  of  them  are  well 
established  (convulsions,  for  instanre) ; 
others  are  doubtful,  particularly  the  cu- 
rious state  called  sonmairibulism,  of 
which  several  instances  have  come  be-  ^ 
fore  us,  in  which  patients  have  been  said  ^M 
to  see  wthout  eyes  ;  to  talk  without  con-  V 
sciousness  ;  to  tlescribe  accurately  placen 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of;  and  to 
forelel  future  events.  Those  who  wish 
to  ])rosecute  the  subject  further,  will  find 
ample  means  of  so  doing  in  the  work 
from  which  we  have  translatcil  so  largely, 
"  Dr.  liertrand,  on  Animal  Magnerism 
in  France,"  in  which  the  whole  subject 
is  investigated  in  all  its  branches  and  all 
its  bearings. 


CASE  OF  N.EVUS  CURED  UY 
PUNCTURE. 

By  EnwARn  Dovbleuay,  Esq. 

The  child  of  Mrs. ,  was  brought 

to  me  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1831,  with  a  <Ufiuse  swelling  between  the  ^ 
eyes,  encroaching  upon  the  left  orbit,  H 
and  of  the  siw:  of  a  large  nuuneg.  On 
applying  pressure,  the  tumour  almost 
disappeared  ;  but  the  moment  the  Unger 
was  remove<l,  it  returned  to  its  former 
size.  The  mother  stated,  the  first  lime 
she  saw  her  child  after  it  was  bom,  ahe 
observed  a  brnue  between  its  eyes.  Five 
weeks  after  this,  she  noticed  a  small 
irwelling,  and  at  die  expiration  of  three 
weeks  more,  making  altogether  two 
months  from  the  birth  of  the  chihl,  it 
had  acquired  the  size  I  have  statcil.  The 
case  presented  a  gootl  example  of  an  iH" 
creating  nievus  tiraateii  in  the  CBlinliir 
substance.  On  the  Ath  of  January,  li^.3.t^ 
I  introduced  *.  casNiACvtv^  vws»Vva  \xAt>"i»R. 
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Kilt^'tb'Wde.  80  as  thoroughly  to  break 
down  the  net- work  of  vessels.  This  ope- 
ration was  repeated  on  the  SUtof  Fe- 
bruary, 87th  of  March,  Ist  of  June,  flth 
of  Augustj  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1835.  There  was  not  any  diminution  of 
the  tumour  untO  after  the  third  ojwration, 
after  which  it  gradually  decreaseilin  size, 
although,  I  beg  particularly  to  observe 
the  n«vuB  diJ  not  totally  disappear  until 
upwards  of  twelve  months  after  the  first 
puncture. 

r  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  I 
believe  I  pcrformetl  the  operation  more 
frrfjiicnfhf  than  was  necessary.  It  is 
lenyth  n/iime  that  is  required,  and  it  will 
be  important  to  observe  the  tiate*  iu  this 
ease. 

I  need  hardly  out  point  the  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  removing  nic  vusovcr  exci- 
sion and  the  ligature  ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  rccal  to  mind  theha'morrhage  induced 
by  the  first  of  these  operations,  the  pain 
inflicted  by  the  second,  and  the  scar 
which  results  from  both. — Op.  cit. 


EPORT  ON  THE  ATMOSl'HERE 
OF  TUNNELS, 

FOUNDED  O.V  CHEMICAl.  ANALYSIS. 


Tlie  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Tunnel, 
in  which  the  experiment  have  been  made, 
is  TOO  yards  long,  1 3  feet  high,  and  about 
'i2  wide.  It  inclines  1  fool  in  300,  and 
is  provided  with  three  ventilating  shafts, 
made  originally  in  excavating  the  tunnel. 
They  are  resjieclivcly,  23,  22,  and  19 
yards  <leep,  measuring  from  the  top  to 
tlie  floor  of  the  tuimel. 

No  fire  or  macliinery  is  ased  to  pro- 
mote the  ventilation  of  this  tunnel.  1 
have  DO  hesitation,  however,  in  expressing 
my  conviction,  that  the  air  it  contains  is 
not  injurious  to  the  health  of  passengers, 
lieing  rcn<r^ved  sufficiently  often  by  tlje 
cnrrents  which  always  prevail  in  it,  to 
preserve  a  wholesome  atmosphere.  The 
fbllowing  arc  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
duced tnc  to  adopt  this  opinion : — 

I .  The  examination  ot  numerous  R|>e- 
cimcns  of  air,  procure<l  from  the  tunnel 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  by 
an  assistant,  who  made  observations  there 
for  a  week  according  to  tlie  directions  1 
liad  given  him,  has  shown  me  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  communicated 
to  the  air  by  the  locomotive  engine  is 
considerably  less  than  one  per  cent.. — an 
amount  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sitteration,   M  dtpiUik  of  affecting  the 


health    of   passenget«   In    ^i"hllh*a? 
coaches  iluriiig   their  progress  throug 
the  tunnel. 

2.  If  tlie  average  amount  of  coke  con- 
sumed in  each  trip  within  the  tunnel,  be 
calculated ;  and  tne  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  it  protluces  be  comparetl  with  tlie 
bulk  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel,  we  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  as  by  the  experi- 
ments referred  to. 

3.  But  the  carbonic  acid  must  not  be 
considered  as  eijually  diffusetl  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel.  F roJB 
the  circumstiiR-es  under  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessarily  at  an  elevated 
temperature  and  mixed  with  a  large 
(piantity  of  moisture;  anil  though  its 
temperature  may  instantly  be  reduced  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  still  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
air  in  wliicb  it  is  enveloped  is  less  thati 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel, 
and  it  floats  principally  above  the  roofs 
of  the  coaches  till  it  esca|>es.  The  heat 
and  moisture  more  than  counterbalance 
any  increased  density  from  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  numerous  researches  have  shown 
that  very  heavy  gases  do  not  readily 
separate  from  air  when  they  have  been 
intimately  mingled  with  it. 

t.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
tunnel,  during  the  week  that  my  assist- 
ant conducted  his  examination,  &c.,  did 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  external 
air  ;  the  greatest  ditferencs  observed  did 
not  exceed  six  degrees.  Its  temperature 
is  more  unifonn  than  that  of  the  external 
air.  On  one  occasion,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  deepest  shaft 
rose,  in  a  few  seconds,  fiom  thirty-seven 
to  forty  degrees,  as  the  engine  passed  anii 
the  vajwur  ascended  from  il,  and  fell  as 
quickly  again  to  iliirty-seveu  degrees  aa 
the  vapour  t-scaped. 

j.  No  impurity  was  detected  in  any  of 
the  s|»ecimcns  of  air  I  received,  except 
the  Carbonic  acid,  which,  as  already 
stated,  l)ears  a  considerably  smaller  pro^ 
portion  than  1  to  loO.  ' 

I  may  add,  that  I  have  been  dis|)(>sea 
to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  tunnels  generally,  notwithstandinf; 
they  should  be  longer  than  that  under 
consideration ;  though  local  {>eculiaritieB 
may  at  times  require  special  arrarigep 
mcnts. 

D.  B.  RE  ID,  MD.  ,'/ 

Lecturer  an  ChetiUttryi 
Edinhnrgh,  l.'JfA  "March,  18:!t. 
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FAMILY  CORRESPONDENCE,,  liioqsil 
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.f^lII^X  CORRESPONDENCE. 


'  an 


Kilballymacologne,  Blarney, 
.  Nov.  1836. 

J  My  Dear  Tonij— I  can  plainly  nerceive 
|rom  your  agreeable  and  sensible  letter  of 

Hie ,  that  you  have  had  a  good 

deal  to  contend  with  in  the  selection  of  a 
school,  and  particularly  of  a  good  hospital. 
1  hope  you  were  not  in  « Imrry,  an<l  that 
^ou  made  every  enquiry  about  die  men 
jrou  had  to  deal  with,  before  paying  away 
jour  money  ;  upon  this  heail  I  am  very 

eriou.s,  and  I  conceive  it  a  most  unfor- 
uaie  thing  that  the  honoui able  member 
for  Finsbury  was  so  much  enf;ap«l  as  to 
jkfTord  you  but  one  interview.     I   think 
•you   should    have    written   to  him,    and 
»ked  his  opinion  about  the  Charing  Cross 
ospital,  as  you  could  not  see  him :  but 
there  is  no  help  for  spilt  milk"  now  that 
ey  have  the  money  in  their  clutches. 
^  be  Ilowship  you  mention  I  never  heard 
't^,  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
resent  at  his  lecture,  except   .Mr.  Van 
'ut<;hell,  who  I  hear  is  a  black,  and  wears 
rge  m ustachios.     Enquire  if  the  Doctor 
Ooolding  is  the  same  Gooldinj»  who  was 
an  apothecary  in  Sl  Mariirj's  Lane  some 
juars  ago,  when  I  was  in  London,  and 
■who  dehvere.l  the  women  of  either  five  or 

?'x  children  at  one  lyin;;-in,  and  of  whom 
was  said  in  Bell  s  Life,  rattier  chimcri- 
Hy,  that  they  were  "all  alive  and  kick- 
j  ?''     If  80  I  know  a  relation  of  his  a 

Sry  decent  person,  thouj^h  in  humble 
e,  who  1  am  sure  will  give  me  an  intro- 
duction for  you  to  Den  as  she  calls 
him  ;  but  after  all,  the  best  introduction 
lo  all  such  people  is  the  pecunia,  or  as 
old  Monro  the  son  used  to  call  it  the 
'*baw-bees,"  and  Sir  ^stley  Paston 
Cooper,  "  the  tin." 

From  what  you  say  of  Greville  Street 

QchooL  it  sounds  well,  and  is  certainly 

cheap  in  comparison  with  the  unreason- 

"ile  and  exorbitant  charges  of  the  others. 

observe  in  the  prospectus  that  one  of 

e  pro/e«»orn  is  a  <  antah,  and  another 
an  Oxon ;  is  the  school  on  this  account 
in  any  way  connected  with  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ?  Make  enquiry  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  and  let  me  know  in  you 
next. 

The  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy 
being  delivered  grade,  must  have  been  a 
great  temptation  to  you  to  enter- 

Although  my  dear  Tom  I  have  freely 
spoken  my  serious  apprehensions  to  you 
about  the  course  you  nave  adopted  in  re- 
fifrcnce  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 


yet  dcm't  let  any  thing  I  have  E«id  vn^ 
you  relax  in  your  studies.  : 

The  introductory  lectures  are  just  what 
1  would  have  anticipated,  indeed,  in  ray 
days  few  pupils  attended  the  schools  un- 
til all  such  trashy  catch-pupil  orations 
had  tenninated ;  and  old  nosey  C'arpue, 
as  we  then  used  to  call  him,  as  the  first 
who  made  a  nose  after  Tahacolius,  never 
gave  one,  saying  it  was  nothing  bu^^y 
"  dash  in  the  pan," 

What  you  say  of  Doctor  Ch.irpie's  ac- 
cent you  would  have  soon  got  over,  I 
would  advise  you  occasionally  to  hear 
him,  as  it  is  of  nnportance  your  ear  should 
lie  accustomed  to  the  Scotch  brogue ;  I 
am  surprihed  that  you  say  our  countiyr 
man  Quain  has  lost  hh  brogue,  for  it  is 
seldom  wc  lose  it  so  lute  in  life,  and  when 
1  saw  Ids  brother  Jones  last  sumiiier,  he 
had  a  fair  smattering  of  it,  and  was  the 
same  unaffected  Patlander  as  ever,  I  am 
glad  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  St. 
George's,  for  I  heard  from  a  private 
source  that  a  great  deal  of  low  intrigue 
was  daily  carrying  on  by  the  medical  men 
of  that  hospital,  and  whenever  tliis  is  the 
ca^^,  a  bad  example  to  youth  is  not  only 
set  forth,  but  their  professional  education 
must  also  materially  suffer. 

The  conduct  of  sir  Everard  Home  who 
was  their  lord  and  master  is  quite  enough 
to  stamp  its  character  afi  a  place  of  etlu- 
ftition,  and  the  gratis  lectures  I  see  adver- 
tised Ui  be  given  there,  must  be  a  trap 
to  snaffle  the  unwary.  I  womler  you  did 
not  enquire  about  the  Middlesex  Hospital! 
The  name  of  Mayow  is  known  to  all  Eu- 
rope as  a  great  physiologist,  for  his  expe- 
riments on  respiration  ;  and  Mr.  Tuson 
who  ground  me  up  for  the  college  of 
surgeons,  and  who  must  now  be  an  ex- 
perienced old  practitioner,  also  enjoys  a 
great  celebrity  for  his  contributions  to 
medical  science,  particularly  for  his  dis- 
sected plates  which  I  wa.s  most  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  up  a  few  days  ago  for  one 
sixth  of  their  first  cobt,  and  will  send 
them  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Tell  him  who  your  father  is,  and  he  will 
soon  remember  me.  Pat  was  out  on  the 
'20th  and  ^Ut  and  bagged  seven  brace  and 
a  half;  Ponto  was  as  steady  as  usual,  and 
Fox  has  much  ptomise.  Aunt  Sarah 
desires  me  to  say  the  shopkeepers  in  Lon- 
don must  be  a  very  impudent  set,  she  is 
quite  in  a  fidget  on  account  of  tlie  deatli 
of  her  black  Tabby,  which  departed  tlua 
world  last  night  from  sheer  obcsitv.  I 
have  been  drea<lfully  tormented  By  old 
Mrs,  Shannalwn,  who  has  an  unforUuva.t£. 


IM 

ia  the  "  Tic"  althttugli  TisTfflr'ati?  oware 

■he  has  not  a  sound  ttiotli  in  her  head, 
i  8ht'  has  taken  up  this  Jilea  in  consenuence 
[of  having  read  Sir  Henry  Halford's  de- 
[■cription  of  it  in,  as  she  calls  them,  his 
i" bmutiftil  orations."  1  begged  her  to 
[have  one  of  her  molars  out,  but  she  says 
1 1  know  nothing  about  it,  and  desires  me 
I  to  request  you  will  consult  Sir  Henry.  I 
|mppoBe  he  is  always  to  be  found  at 
?  Windsor  sttending  the  queen,  and  you 

must  enquire  what  fee  he  expects  ;  as  his 
[••Ivice  cannot  be  worth  more  tlian  five 
I  guineas. 

See  about  this  my  dear  Tom  as  quiekly 
las  possible:  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

I  aj)])rove  highly  of  your  joining  the 
facotch  student. 

J  remain  your  affectionate  father, 
Peter 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIOxV  OF  FEES 

AT  THE 

MIDDLESE.K  HOSPITAL. 

Sir — The  interest  which  an  M  pupil 
1  takes  in  the  fate  of  his  school  will  1  hope 
[induce  you,  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
independent  journal.   ImlefH^n^lent  I  ven- 
Iture  to  call  it,  because  you  have  not  i/ef 
[like  your  contemporary  come  forward  as 
I  the  hirding  of  any  particular  school  of 
f-mcdicine,  nor  do  you  countenance  the 
I  frauds  and  hypocrisy  of  any  parties  of 
I  medical  men.'  I  could  not  help  feeling 
I  Vexed  at  the  severe  blow  which  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  cot  the  last  two  sessions  by 
>the  protlipious  decrease  of  the  number  of 
I  pupils,  in  consequence  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Hospital  admitting  pupils  at  arm/rt- 
'  dtii^/i  price.    This  cannot  be  denied,  for 
it  would  Ije  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  few 
Iramatic  or  rather  traj»ic  performances  in 
|an  operiiting  theatre,  or  an  exhibition  of 
f  unparcUelcddoses  of  krcc  site  or  carbonate 
[of  iron  by  the  pound,  would  induce  a 
f;Bober  minded  student  to  prefer  the  wards 
Loftbet  hospital  to  all  the  advantages  of 
[the  Middlesex,     1  have  therefore  great 

S leisure  in  hearinj^,  that  the  officers  of 
le  Middl«^ex  contemplate  to  compete 

I  with  the  North  London,  and  if  they  re- 
duce the  admission  fee  equally  low  as  the 
Gower-strect  company,  I  hesitate  not  to 

[assert  tliat  they  will  receive  the  same 
number  of  pupils  as  in  former  times — 

'  Indeetl  from  the  extravagant  demand  for 
hosphsU  attendance  in  this  metropolis,  I 

«m  fuJIjr  persimdeii,  tAaf  ere  long,  the  fees 


i£ all  of  ikk^mikU  g*<4fly'fete(ft<<-:^' 
CHiRriJors. 
Foley  Place,  May  1st,  1937. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above,  Mr. Hi.' 
hag  called,  and  informed  me,  tliat  tK«   I 
wiseacre's  of  Westminster  are  seriously 
talking  of  lowering  their  price. 


REVIEWS. 

.A  Trannlntion  of  the  New  Pharmaco) 
of  tlit:  Jloi/al  College  of  PhyiicUni*  of 
Jmaion  with  Note*  and  Critiriurm*, 
By  G.  F.  Collier,  M.  D,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  272. 
Published  by  tile  translator.  Spring 
Gardens. 

A  Tmnnhii'm  of  the  Pharmacopatia  of 
thtf  Rogal  CuUegp  of  Phitmcianis  if 
I^jidoH,  wHb  Noti'iiand  Illustration*. 
By  Richard  PliilUps,  F.R.8.  L.  &  E. 
By  Pemiia.'iion.  8vo.  p.  392.  London. 
1837.     S.  Highley, 

The  translator  of  the  first  work  is  most 
favourably  known  fur  his  great  cla'^slcal 
acquirements  which  ore  very  apparent  by 
his  accurate  ejiition  of  Celsus  and  other 
medical  classics.  Me  is  therefore  particu- 
larly well  quftlifiwl  for  the  tasl^  he  has 
undertaken,  and  this  he  has  not  only 
executed  with  grc.st  fidelity,  but  enriched 
the  original  by  numerous  practical  illus- 
trations. These  he  has  inserted  in  aide 
notes,  under  the  head  of  cautions.  Thus 
after  the  translation  of  the  formula  for 
preparing  the  hydrochloratc  of  morphia 
arc  the  following  remarks. 

"Incompatible  with  astringents  contain- 
ing tannin  antl  gallic  acid,  which  give 
precipitate-H  with  all  the  salts  of  morjihia. 
—  Fiiie  Acetas  Morphiae. 

This  salt  is  uniform  in  its  constitution, 
but  the  acetate  of  morjihia  varies.  Be- 
sides, it  has  another  advantage  over  the 
acetate,  in  noticing  deliquescent;  where- 
as tlie  neutral  acetate  is  decomposed  by 
water, 

Formvia  for  Sgrup.  R  Morphiic 
Hytlrochloralis,  gr.  ij.    Syrupi,  l^iv,    M, 

The  dose, — a  tea-spoon  full  occasion- 
ally, when  the  cough  is  troublesome,  or 
two  tea-spoons  full  and  upwards  for 
an  anodyne  dose.  .,^, 

The  sulphate  of  morphia  was  consid«»C^ 
by  the  Frencli  physicians  who  uaed  it  m 
nearly  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  the 
acetau>,  but  the  muriate  Is  thought  to  \^_ 
stronger.  ,_{ 

N.B.     Most  of  the  patent  preparation^ , 
of  opium  are  made  with  an  excess  or 
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aciil ;  and  therefore  are  less  liable  to  de- 
coinpoRition  than  the  neutral  acetate. 
This  observation  <lo«8  not  apply  to  Bat- 
Uey's  solution  (containing  very  little  spirit) 
which  haa  no  more  acid  in  it  than  the 
laudanutn  itsdf,  at  fkr  as  the  editor  is 
able  to  judge  from  experiments  frequently 
repeated  ;  and  he  confidently  adds,  that 
if  the  dispenser  be  curious  in  selecting  big 
opium,  and  giving  it  ape  before  he  use  it, 
he  will  seldom  want  any  chemical  substi- 
tute for  coramoa  preparations. — Fide 
Tincl.  Opii. 

Liquor  Morphii  Citratis^Dr.  Porter). 
R  Opii  cruiii  optimi,  3iv.  Acidi  Citrici 
(crystal),  lij.  These  are  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  a  point  of  boiling  distilled 
water  being  poured  on,  they  are  intimately 
mixed,  and  maceratetl  for  twenty  four 
hours,  after  which  the  solution  is  strained. 
Braitkwaite »  Black  Drop,  Talce 
Opium,  Ibss.  Verjuice,  Oiy.  Nutmegs, 
3i8SL  SaSfon,  Jib. 

Boil  CO  proper  thickness;  then  add, 
sugar,  .;iv.  and  of  yeast,  two  table-spoons 
full.  Macerate  near  the  fire  for  six  weeks, 
then  expose  to  the  air  until  it  becomes  a 
ayrup ;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it. 
About  thrice  as  strong  as  laudanum." 

Another  specimen  of  Dr.  Collier's  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  his  notes 
and  criticisms.  AfW  describing  quina 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

Quiiur  Dhiilpha* — Dhtilphnte  of 
Quijui. — "  These  are  the  common  crys- 
tals of  commerce  (formerly  called  sulphate 
of  <]uina,  and  now  called  disulphate.) 
When  this  is  triturated  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  a  white  magma,  and, 
bj  the  addition  of  more  acid,  it  dissulves. 
On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  yields 
crystals  of  the  true  neutral  sulphate. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  with  the  usual  precipitants 
of  sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

Crystals,— needle-like,  pearly,  flexible, 
silky,  like  asbestos,  united  in  radiated 
flakes,  and  excessively  bitter. 

Be  careful  not  to  carry  the  desiccation 
too  far,  or  tiie  crystals  will  fall  to  pow- 
der." 

Quina  Draught^,—"  R.  Quinie  Diswl- 
phat.  gr.  ss. 

Acid.  Su'ph.  dil  m  ij. 

Syri  .  hj.  M. 

In  d} ., . , ^  a  atomadiic" 

Tonic  fUU — ■•  Ix  Quinie  Disulphatis, 
Zinci  iSulphatis,  aa  gr.  j- 

Extract.  Antheraidis,  q.  s.  ft,  piL 
Every  two  or  tluec  hours  in  the  inter- 
vals of  agnes." 


Dr.  SadiUot'a  Febrifuge  Pillt.—"R 
Quiuic  Disulphatis,  gr.  xg. 

Opii  Pulv,,  gr.  iij. 

Confect  Op.,  gr.  x,  vel  q,  s,  for  twelv0)o 
pills;  one  every  hour  or  two,  in  the  in-,, 
termission  of  ague. 

Mr.  Pliilip's  translation  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  chemical  illustrations  efiected  by 
diagrams  which  will  be  useful  to  all  stu-u 
ents  preparing  for  examination  at  Apothe- 
caries Hall,  as  well  as  to  practitioners 
who  wish  to  pre))are  some  of  their  own 
officinal  medicines.  But  the  work  is 
much  less  diffuse  than  the  former  on  the 
mettica!  uses  of  the  different  preiiarations^ 
Thus  both  works  have  their  peculiar 
merits. 

Dr.  Collier's  translation  is  ably  executed 
and  a  most  valuable  book  to  the  medical 
practitioner  and  student.  Mr.  Phillip's 
translation  is  executed  with  accuracy  and 
is  a  most  useful  work  to  medical  students, 
and  practitioners,  as  well  as  to  practical 
chemists.  ''• 

A  Practical  Compendinm  on  the  DUeaites 
of  the  Skin,  including  a  parficnlnr 
coimideration  of  the  nwrnjrrqumt  ami 
intractable  form*  of  thc*e  nffeetinii*, 
with  Caxe/i.  By  Jonathan  Green,  M.D. 
Second  e<lition,  8vo.  pp,  371  ;  two 
plates  London  1B37.  Whittaker  and 
Co. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  a  second 
edition  of  this  useful  work  in  so  shoit  a 
period  as  a  year,  as  it  proves  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  by  the  profession. 
It  is  decidedly  the  most  concise  yet  com- 
prehensive and  latest  account  of  diseases 
of  the  skin  in  our  language.  Dr.  Gieen 
has  laid  tlie  best  and  latest  foreign  pro- 
ductions under  cyntribution  ;  and  has  in- 
troduced two  coloured  plates  illustrative 
of  the  more  common  diseases  of  which 
he  treats.  Another  and  a  strong  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  this  work  is,  that 
it  is  the  cheapest  on  the  subject.  The 
author  explains  his  additions  to  tlu's  edi- 
tion in  the  following  words  :— 

"  The  favourable  way  in  which  my  prac- 
tical compendium  was  received  by  the 
profession,  and  the  sole  of  the  first  edition 
within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  issuing 
from  the  press,  induce  me  to  give  it  a 
second  lime  to  tlie  public,  in  a  corrected 
and  amended  form.  The  chief  ail<lition, , 
made  to  this  second  Impression  consists  of 
the  back  and  front  view  of  tlie  figure, 
upon  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  most  cliaracterislic  ay- 
pearances  yiesenVci  \>>j  a.  lew  cR.  'Owt  -vaRitt 
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NOTICES  TO  CURRESl'ONDENTS. 


frequent  or  remArkable  disease  of  the 

•kill. 

"  For  the  term  Porrigo,  which  cm- 
braces  alike  impetiginous  and  eczematmis 
eruptions  of  the  scalp,  I  have  8ub9ticute<l 
that  of  I'avuit,  in  conformity  with  the 
latest  and  best  eutliorities  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

"  The  adtlitional  experience  I  have  had 
in  the  treatment  of  the  skin  diseases  since 
the  first  eilition  appeiircd,  has  only  con- 
firmed me  ill  the  general  correctness  of 
Uie  pathological  views  and  liierapeutical 
princi[>les  I  then  advocated.  My  confi- 
dence in  the  vapour  and  fumigating 
baths,  as  ulterior  agents  in  subduing  these 
diseases,  reniiiins  unshaken.  \V'hen  every- 
thing else  has  been  tried  ami  found  una- 
vailing, these  liaths,  witii  due  pr.'pnralion 
and  proper  mana'^ement,  may  still  \k  held 
as  speciiic  in  tlie  immense  majority  uf  in- 
stances. 

"  I  have  been  taken  to  task  by  some  of 
my  reviewers  for  not  entering;  more  into 
detail  relative  lo  tlie&c  remedkl  means  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  ISj'^,  at  tlie  hos- 
pital of  St.  I.ouisalouej  at  Paris,  \'i1,Ti^ 
of  these  baths  were  adiiunistered.  In 
1833,  the  number  had  increa^ied  to  u[)- 
wards  1^0,000  in  the  year.  In  \hi\,  and 
1835,  upwards  of  ISO.OOO  were  adminis- 
tered each  year.  In  November,  IH.'Jti,  I 
was  informed  tlie  number  would  be  about 
the  same,  as  the  baths  were  always  full ; 
and  of  sixty-two  p-itients  whom  1  saw 
{u-csent  themselves  to  the  Baron  .Alibert, 
one  morning,  for  consultation,  only  ssvea 
were  prescribetJ  for,  exclusive  of  one  or 
,' Other  of  these  baths  as  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

"The numbers  may  surprise  the  reader, 
•nd  the  surprise  will  be  ncreaso<l  when 
he  considers  that  these  baths  are  erected 
at  the  other  hospitals,  prisons,  and  poor- 
houses  throughout  Paris,  where  they  are 
continually  taken,  not  only  as  curative 
of  disease,  but  as  preser^'ativc  of 
health. 

"■  In  tills  country,  it  is  'ru?,  no  such  opi- 
nion of  the  worth  of  vapour  fiiid  fumiga- 
ting baths  Ht  present  exist*  amon^  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  yet  I 
I  aliould  inia;rine  that  the  time  was  not  far 
I  distant  when  their  utility  will  be  gene- 
rally acknowledged  ;  and  In  confirmation 
of  this  idea,  I  may  s:iy  that  I  hare  lately 
tuperintended  their  erection  at  three  of 
Our  metropolitan  lio«|Mtals.  These  facts 
apeak  loudly  fur  the  efficacy  of  the  remetly 
to  which  1  have  nurh  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  m  the  following  pages." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ArffUK.     lie  that  as  it  may.  \her<e  h*% 
not  been  any  statement  given  of  ihc  rr- 
cdpta  of  the  fancy  fair,  nor  is  ii ; 
that  it  ever  will  be  given,  UIlle^l^  ■ 
enquiry,  instituted  by  the  goveriiorfc  of 
the  charity. 

."I  life  Gorernor.  The  pitrticn'i  -      '  ' 
haher'n  account  ought  to  be  in  fl 
of  the  treasurer,  we  have  n  »  i" 

give  the  names  of  the  iniiiv  lom 

our  correspondent  »upi)ose>  i</  iia'.  Ocnc- 
fitted  by  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

'I'here  is  no  mystery  alwut  the  distri- 
bution  o(  (hreii  Jiire  fioinui  unfnt.     One 
was  given  for  the  "flitg  of  tnu-i?."  ihc 
other  for  electioneering  \i\v 
third  for  rendering  u  certiii 
to  the  examiners. 

Otitix.  The  ileaf  ami  dumb  shall  be 
duly  attended  to.  There  is  none  so  deaf 
as  those  that  won't  hear. 

Artophaflii-I'hiirtniiivlftyiiit.  Dr.  lUv 
derick  .Maclcod's  bread  pills  will  be  more 
genuine,  provided  they  lie  compounded, 
either  of  the  A\'hiting  loaves,  Uwin't 
breakfast  bread,  the  Abcrii-''  '  ■  >  '>i-ii-uit. 
or  the  rolls  of  tlu-  Golden  i  r. 

Aitti-  lldiiia-npathint. — ^\  ihM' 

Dr.  Chambers  receive*!  hi  leut 

through  the  mediation  of  Ik  .ind 

much  lamented  friend,  Sir  W  iWitan 
Knighton.  Sir  \rai lien  Waller's  0[»iuloii 
would  be  invaluable. 

liulf.  The  verntria  is  rublicd  on  hy 
the  durtnr  himself  every  morning,  anil  1^ 
the  patient  every  evening.  The  usual  fee 
is  daily  expectetl ;  but  no  additional  charK« 
is  nij-ile  for  the  unrtion. 

X  X.  .'Vlocs  may  be  taken  in  this  eaar 
from  one  to  live  grains  in  each  dose,  with 
or  without  capsicum. 

A  H'vxtminiiler  Klcvtoy.  The  cut-tlirotl 
metaphor  was  too  plcbean, —  Vvs  et  prt- 
tttri-a  nihil. 

J.  M.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turn. 

Inquirer. — The  largest  dose  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  we  nave  as  yet  heard 
of  was  given  in  the  North  London,  in 
anemiai  cases. 


IVORTH    LOND  »N   SCIKX>L  OP 

■l^^  MEDICI NE.-TheSuramerCoonm 
of  Lectures  will  Commence  on  Monday, 
next,  the  8th  of  .May  at  No.  4,  Charlotte 
Street,  Uloomsbury,  in  consequence  of 
the  intended  Premises  not  being  quiic> 
ready  for  the  reception  of  Pupils. 

For  Particulars  apply  as  aoove,  or  to 
the  respective  Ljctnrers. 


Eontioit  iWetrtcal  ann  Suigical  3IoumaI. 
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^^OTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 

^H  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bt    D».    Fletcher. 

,DeBiv€Ttd  in   the  Arg>itf  Square  School  of 
Medicinf,  Ed'mburgh. 

No.  xxn. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

iniiig  in  Medicine — Advanliiges  of 
Bed-sidc  luid  the  0|K.T«tiiig  Thcutre 
•^IrleiUcttJ  Theorizing  —  (jri-m  Disco- 
veries of  a  Mrdicol  Tyro — UifBcuhies 
of  Fhyiiialogy — Theory  noted  a  Bor- — 
Misfortune  uf  having  Splendid  Tiilents 
— FtJse  Philosupliy  iind  Wretched  Uri- 
velling — ReoMin  at  Fuult  — Crude  No- 
tions of  the  Ancients — Senseless  Sur- 
osints — Gradual  Ad^'ancesof  i'hy^tiology 
— Exriteinenu  to  the  Study  of  Physio- 
logy— Grekt  Advances  in  NatunJ  Phi- 
loMpby,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Gcne- 
nd  Anatomy — Newton,  l^innunis.  La- 
voinier,  and  Bichut — Dr.  Gregory  on  the 
Theories  of  Old  Women— Dojrmiitists 
and  .Methodists— Chemical  Patholo(^st§ 
and  Jiuro — Mathematicians — Employ- 
ment ol  lieiit  and  Told  in  Medicine — 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Food — Pure  and 
Foul  .Ai  r— Ori  )ji  n  o  f  S  ialagopues,  Errh  i  n  es, 
DeiiMileents,  Kmetics,  Purgatives,  ]tUg> 
ter«,  l))ii|>lioreli(!s,  and  Diuretics — Hip- 
poertite'! and  Platoon  Nervous  UiKorders 
— Independent  Vitality  of  the  Womb — 
Adventures  of  a  Uterus  — Effects  of  its 
Villi ts  to  the  Liver,  Stomiirh,  Heart, 
and  Kaueea— Prolaps'.M  Uteri— Ancient 
Treatment  of  Hysteria,  Epilepsy,  and 
Syncope — Kcosuus  for  ripjilyiofr  Fetid 
Substances  to  the  Nostrils,  tuid  Aroinaiic 
$ubl4>nce!*  to  the  Vugino — Origin  of 
Peasaries — Galvanitiin  and  Acupuncture 

Ancient  and   Modem   Tieufment   of 

F'e^-erand  Dropsy — Matter-of- Fact  Phi. 

loDophers — Mr-    '^' '-    rmd  Goodman 

Dull —  Medii  .!«  —  Plebeians 

and  Sisvaiis—  I  .ritv  of  Medi- 

od  Authors —  I  '•  ipid  Dif. 

fiiMon  of  M<''  '  — Muta- 

bility of  MediuLnc— li<.'<jui:>ite£  for  Sue- 
No.  6. 


cess  in  Practice — InefBrieney  of  Con- 
nectioiis  Address,  and  Intrigue — Pro. 
fesaors  of  Necromancy — Scientific  Mon- 
sters—  Professors  of  Laputa — The  Age 
of  Fiirce— Justice  Shallow — Lytut-eyed 
Patient"; — Pompoii'.  Pnictitionern — Boff 
and  Blustering  Doctors — Medical  Sir 
Oracle!'. 

1 1  is  not  unt!ommoii,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent (lay,  to  meet  with  jiersons  who  tlc- 
suise,  or  aflbct  to  <lea])ise  every  thiug 
like  reasoning  in  medicine,  and  wnohold, 
or  affect  to  hold,  every  tiling  connected 
with  the  profession  exceedingly  cheap, 
except  tlie  bed-side  and  tlic  operating 
theatre.  But,  let  us  inquire  for  a  mo- 
ment who  they  are  who,  for  tlie  most 
part,  indid(;e  in  these  sarcaiims  ugainat 
theorising  in  medicine.  They  are  gene- 
rally either  very  young  men,  actnatttl  by 
a  strong  but  mistaken  spirit  of  ratiocina- 
tion, who  having  in  an  evil  hour  dis- 
covered, for  their  8  is  the  time  of  life  for 
making  great  discoveries,  that  reasoning 
is  quite  inadequate  to  explain  satisfacto- 
rily many  of  the  functions  of  tlie  healthy 
body,  and  has  more  frequently  led  to 
fatal  emirs  in  practice  than  to  the  dis- 
covery of  any  useful  remeilies  for  dis- 
eases, have  concluded,  for  tlieir's  is  tlie 
rime  of  life  also  for  drawing  sweeping 
conclusions,  that  theory  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  m«licinc,  and  nave,  accordingly, 
with  great  self-complacency, settled  them- 
selves in  ten  minutes  into  more  sound 
philosophers  than  jit-rsons  who  have 
given  months  and  years  to  a  careful  ami 
laboriou.s  study  of  the  suhjecL  Or  tljey 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  oldish  men  some- 
what, pcrhaits  of  the  dullest;  at  least, 
not  violently  addicted  to  teasoning  at  any 
time,  who  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  tolerable  reputation,  and  in  scraping  to- 
gether, perhaps,  a  tolerable  commodity 
of  money,  without  reasoning,  have  voted 
tlieory  to  be  altoj^elhei  \viK.\cs%  \r»  »  ■««». 
of  the  wotU,  anA  co\\uw\iE  \»  <?B.\vjatN.e. 
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with  kek-lustre  eye  and  with  all  the 
petty  roalignity  of  half-conscious  imlie- 
cility  over  the  superior  straight  forward 
understanding  which  they  wish  to  flatter 
themselves,  and  to  persuade  others,  tia- 
ture  has  given  them,  instead  of  the  splen- 
did reasoning  talents  with  which  some 
luckless  wights  are,  to  their  great  pre- 
judice, endowed.  It  is  melancholy  to  be 
obliged  to  listen,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
such  false  philo^aphy  on  ttie  one  hand, 
or  to  such  wretched  drivelling  as  this ; 
but  as  they  must  be  often  listened  to,  so 
they  should  now  and  then  be  answered. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  rea- 
soning, on  the  subject  of  physiology,  is 
often  dreadfully  at  fault,  anil  that  many 
of  the  processes  going  on  in  the  living 
body  are  so  obscure  and  complicated  as 
to  appear  almost  unintelligible.  Rut  f»e- 
cause  we  cannot  comprehend  every  thing 
are  we,  on  that  account,  lo  acquiesce  in 
total  ignorance  of  thojse  things  which 
may  be  understood  ?  And  how  can  we 
asceitain  whether  any  thing  is  unin- 
telligible or  not,  unless  we  frequently  and 
earnestly  attempt  to  understand  it  ? 
Every  other  science  has  advanced  gradu- 
ally to  maturity,  and  it  is  rca.sonable  to 
expect  that  physiology,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  intricate  of  aU,  should  all  at 
once  become  perfect,  or  to  discard  it 
altogether  becauiie  it  is  not  so.''  The 
moel  violent  declaimer  against  medical 
science  cannot  deny  that  it  has  advanced 
much  since  its  origin,  and  that  it  is  still 
rapidly  advancing;  but  what  would  now 
have  been  its  condition  had  men  always 
argue«l  as  he  argue.s  ?  Amid  his  com- 
mon-place and  hacknied  sneers  at  medi- 
cal theories  in  general,  such  a  man  is 
often  remarkably  brilliant  in  sneering 
at  the  crude  notions  of  the  ancients  in 
these  matters ;  but  he  forgets,  in  the 
meantime,  that  these  crude  notions  are 
all  we  should  have  possessed  bad  the 
people  of  every  age  been  all  as  senseless 
as  tie.  The  subsequent  cultivation  of 
the  study  of  physiology  has  enabled  him 
to  see  the  defects  of  the  ancients;  and 
the  continued  cultivation  of  it  wiU  pro- 
bably enatile  the  people  of  future  ages  to 
detect  tliose  of  modern  theorists,  till  at 
length  tlie  science  shall  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  goal  is  not  yet  attained, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  fruii  of  our  la- 
bours is  perhaps  as  absolutely  out  of  our 
reach  now,  when  wc  are  probably  only  a  few 
feet  from  it,  as  it  was  when  we  were  many 
miles  off ;  but  these  few  feet  will,  in  all 
'Uktiibood,  be  speedily  passed  ovar,  if  we 
doDOtltngin  the  laststsgeof  ouijonrnej. 


t  ..t. 


The  roan  who  has  all  his  bouse  i!nishe 
except  the  roof  is  not  much  more  de 
fended  from  "  the  pelting  of  the  pitile 
storm"  than  he  who  ha«  but  Juct  Iwd  hii 
foundation  ;  but  he  is  in  a  fairer  way  of 
becoming;  so.  In  like  manner,  the  wholf 
fabric  of  physiology  may  perhaps  want 
only  a  few  link«.  a  few  rivets,  to  pofect 
it,  and  to  amalgamate  parts  at  present 
apparently  baseless,  chaotic,  and  gro- 
tesque, into  a  firm,  a  consistent,  and  a 
beautiful  whole.  Bedsides,  there  is  al- 
ways something  infinitely  more  exciting 
to  an  aspiring  mind  in  the  idea  of  prose- 
cuting a  study  in  which  something  still  re- 
mains to  he  tfone  than  one  in  which  every 
avenue  to  discovery  and  to  the  distiivcuon 
cons>e(juent  on  discovery  is  closed,  an 
to  such  a  n^ind,  therefore,  the  very 
perfection  of  the  seienceof  physiology,  I 
far  from  being  an  argument  for  dechmr_ 
the  study  of  it,  will  be  one  of  tlte  strongest^ 
arguments  for  persevering  in  it.  Enough 
has  been  already  done  to  show  tiiat  tiie  at- 
tainment of  perfection  is  not  iiu()Ossiblej 
enough  still  remains  to  he  done  to  In^ir 
in  any  but  the  most  sordid  mind,  an  ardeni 
desireof  beingin  some  decree  instrumentil 
to  the  attainment  of  dlat  perfection. 

But  it  is  further  alleged,  that  theorising 
in  medicine  has  less  frequently  led  to  the 
discovery  of  useful  teroetlies  than  to 
practices  absolutely  pernicious.  This 
argument  can  be  urged  only  by  those  who 
are  either  very  ignorant  or  very  unjutU. 
It  might  indeed  have  been  expec 
a  priori,  that  a  science  not  yet  arrived  i 
maturity  would  not  have  given  rise 
any  wonderfully  useful  results  ;  and  ' 
might  have  been  content  to  wait  till  th 
good  time  should  come,  when  the  ae 
cumulated  contributions  of  all  prec 
physiologists  should  be  collected  into ) 
stupendous  whole  by  some  tnaster-min4 
who,  doing  for  the  theory  of  medic 
what  Newton  did  for  natural  philoaopjj 
Linnaeus  for  botany,  Lavoisier  for  ch 
mistry,  and  Bichat  for  general  anatomj 
should  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chat 
and  make  every  thing  work  logeth 
an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  tT] 
All  this  might  have  been  patietitljr' 
for,  witliout  any  fair  ground  of  i " 
against  the  science  in  question  ; 
prospective  fruits  are  not  all  tha 
kind  has  even  already  derived  f ' 
study  of  physiology.  It  would 
deed  be  ddficult  to  prove,  that  so 
from  no  useful  remedies  having 
suggested  by  theory,  there  are  in  f* 
but  very  few  useful  remedies  which  i 
not  be  traced  to  thie  source.     "Aiuo 
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the  least  informed  people,"  it  has  been 
blely  ob8crve<l,   "anJ  in  the  reinoteut 
Tilla^^,  there  are  olil  mvrs  and  rule!!  re- 
lating to  health,  sickness,  and  wounds, 
which  mipht  be  thought  to  come  from 
mere  experience ;  but  they  are,  for  the 
mnet  part,  on  the  contrary,  the  remains 
of  forjiotten  theories,  and  of  opinions  laid 
down  by  the  learned  of    former  days." 
Dr.  Grtgorj  uaed  to  remark,  that  it  waa  a 
great  miatake  to  ima^ne  that  old  women 
and  ig:nonmt  people  in  general  tlo  not 
theorise,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  incorrigible  theorists. 
This,  however,  is    not   quite   the    case. 
Such  persons,  left  to  themselves,  do  not 
theorise,  but  are  sroverned  in  (general  by 
tiie  most  brutal  supentitiou.    When  they 
appear  to  theorise,  they  only  repeat  the 
tneories  of  the  learned,  of  ages  long  for- 
|i;ottcii ;    and  a  person  of  research  may 
still  often  recognise,  in  the  really  valuable 
prpcepts  of  the  sick-room,  the  tenets  of 
the  l)ogmatiit   and   the  .Methoilist,  the 
chcmicaJ    palholo^st,    and    the   jatn)- 
mathcfnatici.in.     Thus,  the  employment 
of  cold  and  heat,  in  the  diseases  in  which 
they  are    respectively   useful,  of  animal 
food  in  some  caaea,  and  of  vegeuble  food 
in  others,   sometimes  of  pure  air  and 
sometimes  of  the  reverse ;  all  this  has,  in 
most  cases,  originated  in  theory ;  and  it 
is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  introduction 
into  medicine   of  sialagognes,  errhines, 
demulcents,  emetics,  purgatives,  bhjsters, 
(liaphoredcs,  diuretics,  and  almost  every 
other  class  of  useful  metlicinesi  to  take 
<liaretics  as  an  e:cample.    Had  it  not  t)een 
for  the  notion  entertained  by  Hippocrates, 
that  dro|]Bies  arose  from  a  preternaiurally 
Attenuated  sUte  of  the  bloo<I,  and  tliat  the 
natural    office  of  tlw   kidneys   was   to 
thicken   tlie   blood    by    drawing  oft'  its 
thinner  particles,  it  is  imjioasible  to  say 
how   long  it   might  have  been  ere    we 
(tumbled  on  the  use  of  diuretic  medi- 
cines, on  which  we  now  place  our  chief 
reliance  in   dropsy,  and  a   very  similar 
remark  mi^tbemade  with  respect  to  ail 
the  other  dawcs  of  medicines  Just  men- 
Cioneil,  as  well  as  to  innumerable  others. 
yVe  forget  all  these  things,  or,  what  is 
more    probable,    we  have  never  known 
ihem,  when  we  join  in  the  senseless  out- 
cry against  the  utility  of  theorising   in 
medicine.     ^V'hen  applying  hartshorn  or 
otlier  pungent  substances  to  the  nostrils, 
in  hysteria,    epilepsy,    or    syncope,    or 
when  introducing  a  pessary  to  support  a 
prolapsed  womb,  few,  perhaps,  are  aware 
ihal  these  practices  owe  their  origin  to 
«  wild  theory,  propagated  by  Hippocrates 


and  Plato,  that  the  womb  was  a  kind  of 
living  animal,  of  a  very  unsettled  dispo- 
sition, and  as  often  as  it  found  itself  de- 
ficient in  heat  and  mniiiture,  in  its  usual 
quarters  it   was  capable  of   wandering 
about  in  search  of  more.     In  thiae  wan- 
derings it  was  said  usually  to  ascend,  for 
they  made  very  light  of  its  ligaments, 
touching  sometimes  at  the  liver,  some- 
times at  the  stomach,  sometintes  at  the 
heart,  sometimes  even  at  the  fauces,  to 
the  great  discomforture  of  these  quietly 
disposed  organs,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  a  fit  of  hysteria.    On  other 
occasions,  however,  it  was  described  as 
descending,  particularly    when    the   de- 
ficiency of  head  and  moisture  seemed  to 
arise  from  a  too  sparing  gratification  of 
its  natural  desires,  and  in  the^  circum- 
stances it  sometimes  peeped  forth  from 
its  natuntl  recesses  in  order  to  inquire 
personally  into  the  slate  of  affairs,  and  to 
ascertain  the  reason  why  it  hail  been  so 
long  unsatisfied.     "  If  you  want   your 
work  done,"   says   the  proverb,  "go,  if 
not,  send  ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this 
precept,    the    womb   was    described    as 
sometimes  presenting  itself  without  cere- 
mony before  the  astonishol  multitude, 
and  thus  constituting  a  prolapse  of  that 
organ.     Now  the  said  womb,  as  an  ani- 
mal, was  of  course  susceptible  of  pleasure 
from  agreeable   odours,  and  of  annoy- 
ance from  the  reverse ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  it  a.scende<l    they    attempted    to 
frighten  it  from  above  by  the  application 
to  the  nostrils  of  assafcedida,  or  any  other 
offensive  substance,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  entice  it  from  below  by  introducing 
aromatics    into  the  genital   organs.      In 
like  manner  when  it  descended  it  was  to 
be  disgusted  from  below  as  well  as  at- 
tracted from  above,  by  the  application  of 
fetid  subsUnces  to  the  vagina,  and  aro- 
matic  Bubsunees  to  the  nostrils.    The 
application  of  oflcnsive  substaacea  to  the 
nostrils  soon  led  to  that  of  ajiy  other  sub- 
stances equally  pungent,  and  the  anlvan- 
tages  derived  in  hysteria  from  remedies 
of  this  kind  soon  led  to  their  adoption  in 
epilepsy,  syncope,  and  other  disorders, 
while  the  pessaries  of  antiquity,  as  em- 
ployed in  prolapse    of  the   womb,  and 
which  originally  consisted  of  fetid  sub- 
stances, soon  gave  way  to  machines  of 
wood  and  ivory ;  but  atill  it  is  to  theory, 
and   that    too  of  the  most  unjiromising 
character,  that  we  owe  the  inirodncrion 
into  practice  of  both  thf82  classes  of  re- 
metlies.    I  might  likewise  add  galvanism, 
acupuncture,   and  numeroua  othaca,  m. 
fttrthw  «ftTttv^««  oi*  wtcatoA  wwtJi^*., 
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for  the  introduction  of  whicli  we  are  in- 
debted to  tiveory ;  but  s-iifficient,  it  is 
preRumed,  has  been  said  already  «o  re- 
lute  the  random  assertion  tliat  practical 
medicine  owes  no  UBuful  remedies  to  the 
prosecution  of  tlieory,  and  to  prove  tliat 
the  common-place  cant  of  the  empirics, 
"nou  post  rationeni  medtciiiam,  esse 
quai&itaui,"  is  as  false  aa  it  ii  hacknietl  and 
tuesomc. 

With  respect  to  theory  having  given 
rise  to  practices  absolutely  pernicious,  it 
cannot  indeed  be  denied  tliat  such  has 
sometimes  been  the  case  ;  but  if  a  little 
theory  has  sometimes  done  harm,  a  little 
niorenascoininonly  oorrecteiiit.  The  cruel 
practice,  for  instance,  of  denying  cool  air 
to  patieuts  parched  with  fever,  took  ita 
ri«e  from  the  peniitious  doctrines  of  the 
cheroical  pathologists,  who  held  that  the 
process  by  which  a  fever  is  expelled  is 
analagous  to  feriiientatioa,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  promoted  by  heat.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  practice  of  freely  ad- 
mitting air  was  the  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  essence  of  fever 
was  excess  of  heat ;  for  which  cold  was 
the  best  as  udl  as  the  most  direct 
remedy.  Again,  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  inculcating  abstinence  from  drink 
in  fever  ami  in  dro[v8y  took  its  rise  from 
the  doclriue,  that  in  the  tbnner  it  added 
fuel  to  the  flame,  as  water  sprlklcd  on 
the  fire  only  serves  to  make  it  burn  more 
furiously,  and  that  in  tlie  latter  it  sliil 
furdier  diluted  the  blood,  which  was 
too  much  diluted  already.  Hut  then,  the 
opposite  practice  of  allowuig  the  free  use 
of  hquida  in  both  originated  in  the  notion 
that  they  favoured  tlie  action  of  diapho- 
retic medicines  in  fever,  and  of  diuretic 
medicines  in  dropsy,  from  the  free  opera- 
tion of  which  the  cure  of  those  diseases 
was  principally  to  be  hopetl  for.  But  it 
is  superfluous  to  muUiply  instances  to 
prove  that  if  theorising  souietitnes  does  a 
Lttle  temporary  mischief  it  always  sooner 
or  later  abundantly  repairs  it,  and  1  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  show  that  if 
erroneous  practices  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted from  theory,  practices  much  more 
erroneous  have  resulted  from  the  neglect 
of  it,  and  from  the  idle  superstition  witli 
which  this  neglect  is  always  accompanied. 
From  errors  arising  from  the  latter  source 
we  can  have  no  reasonable  hope  of  de- 
liverance ;  but  if  theory  uccasionally 
biio^i  a  bane,  it  brings  hkewise  more  or 
legs  speedily  its  own  antidote :  and  while 
in  these  instances  the  benefits  derived 
from  it  are  at  least  equal  to  the  injury, 
Jta  gdrantagee  in  others  arc  without  alloy, 


and  so  numerous  and  considerable  as  to 
furnish  us  with  a  Tea<ly  and  dedsire 
answer  to  the  few  and  meagre  arguments 
which  can  be  brought  forwanl  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  question. 

But  we  have  still  to  defend  ourselres 
from  the  leaden  attacks,  not  of  the  mis- 
taken philosopher,  but  of  the  Goo<lman 
Dull,  the  downright  matter-of-fact  man, 
the  stupid,  indolent,  and  worldly-minded 
creature,  who,  provided   he   has    '•  suc- 
ceeded" in  the  world,  in  his  grovelling 
acceptation  of  the  term,  cares  no   more 
than   Mrs.  Shandy    did    whether    that 
world  goes  round  or  stands  still.     Such 
men  as  these  have  succeedeil  in  the  world 
as  they  call  it,  but  it  was  at  a  time  when 
the  world   ami    the   medical   profesnon 
were  not  what  they  now  are,  and  still  less 
what  they  every  day  more  and  more  pro- 
mise to  become.      The  dme  has  been 
when  the  doctor  was  looked  upon  by  his 
bigotted  patients  as  a  being  who  had  be- 
come,  either   by    study   or   inspiration, 
something    almost    supernatural.      But 
these  were  times  in  which  doctors  were 
scarce,  and  every  avenue  to  medical  in- 
formation being  closed  against  the  "pro- 
foniim  vulgns,"  the  elect  few  had  a  mo- 
nopoly, like  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages, 
if  not  of  learning,  at  least  of  the  credit  of 
it,  and  certainly  of  the  loaves  and   the 
fibhes  which  were  intended  for  its  re- 
ward.    Doctors  are  not  now  what  they 
once  were,  " rari  nanles  in  gurgite  vasto ;  * 
but  rather  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multiturlc;  and  the  persons  by   whom 
tliey  live  are  considerably  more  behind' 
the  scenes.     The  late   ranid  inarch  of 
improvement,  a   march  which  becomes 
more  and  more  rapid  every  day,  has  al- 
ready wonderfully  contracted,  and  pro- 
mises shortly  to  obUterate  entirely  that 
great  gulf  which  was  formerly  flxetl  be- 
tween the  philosopher  &v  professor  and 
the  (H  wiyWot.     In  the  first  place,  the 
greater  difinsion  of  education  which  ren- 
ders every  bmiy  capable  of  reading,  and 
then  the  shoals  of  publications  on  every*' 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  and  01 
medicine  perhaps  more  than  any  othei 
which  emanate    from   the   press    eve 
quarter,  every  month,  every  week,  an 
almost  every  day ,'  and  many  of  which 
come  in  such  a   ''  questionable   shape," 
tliat  they  are  read  by  almost  every  body 
who  can  read ;  and  again,  the  number  of 
scientific  and  htcrary  societies  in  almost 
every  town,  in  whieli  subiects,  till  lately- 
clouded  in  pomp  and  mystery,  arc  fami- 
Uarly  discussed  by  all  clas.'ses  of  people  ; 
nay,  the  iroproted  tenour  of  the  most 
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every  tlay  kiml  of  conversation,  in  which 
it  is  no  longer  considered  indecorous  for 
the  itratinn  to  laugh  with  the  plebeian, 
nor  pmuinptuous  for  the  plebeian  to 
tlispute  with  the  scavaa ;  all  this  has 
idrtauly  done  much  towards  establishing 
every  man,  and  in  pBrticuIar  every  medi- 
cal man,  on  his  proper  level  of  reputa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  attainments,  and 
will,  ere  long,  it  may  confidently  lie  ex- 
pcct«l,  entirely  sink  every  claim  to  notice 
of  all  who  <lo  not  thoroughly  deserve  it. 
But  not  only  inugt  tlie  me<lic8i  men  of 
the  present  day  labour  to  gain  knowledge, 
in  proportion  as  their  ]>aticnt8  l>econie 
better  judges  of  their  standing  in  this 
Ka]iect,  but  they  niust  labour  hard  in 
proportion  as  the  knowledge  now  to  be 
Ksiucd  is  more  deep,  more  extensive,  and 
more  mutable  than  before.  In  former 
times,  medical  authors  were  compara- 
tively few;  facts  and  opinions  were 
«lowiy  collcctetJ,  and  doctrines  once  es- 
tablished require<l  the  lni)se  of  ages  to 
undennine  and  subvert  them.  At  pre- 
sent almost  every  medical  man  thinks  and 
writes,  as  well  as  reads ;  the  discoveries 
and  notions  of  every  body  are  dittiiswl, 
with  tlie  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  by 
innumerable  channels,  through  every 
quarter  of  the  civiliited  globe,  .nnd  rcvo- 
iutious  in  medicine  arc  now  so  frequent 
that,  when  an  old  student  returns  to  his 
college  ten  years  after  having  left  it,  if 
he  have  not  in  the  meantime  continually 
kept  up  his  stock  In  trade.hebears  notliinp 
in  reply  tohig  sagest  remarks,  but  Moilere  k 
sweeping  answer,  "  Nous  avons  change 
tout  wla,"  till  at  length  he  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  really  belongs  to  a  profession, 
of  which  he  had  previously  flattered  him- 
self he  was  no  inconsiderable  member. 

Let  not  a  young  man  trust  for  success, 
then,  to  the  same  ijuiescent  modictun  of 
scientific  information,  which  peradven- 
turc  helped  forward  his  graudfather  or 
his  father  to  riches  and  honour.  Let  him 
not  trust  to  connexions,  to  intrigue,  to 
address,  to  any  thing  but  a  thorough 
manly  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and 
that  not  of  a  description  in  which  per- 
haps any  old  nurse  will  excel  him  after 
all.  Let  it  nut  be  practical  only,  but 
theoretical  also.  The  big  wig  and  the 
gold-bcailed  cane  have  long  bc>en  out. 
It  is  long  since  it  was  thought  ueccAsury 
(••n  remarked  by  Dr.  Black),  in  ordet  lo 
appear  a  man  of  deep  learning,  to  re- 
semble a  professor  of  necromancy,  or  a 
lethaigic  philoiiOi>her  of  Laputa,  or  a 
sejeotilic  monstex ;  and  tlw  days  lurc  rui>t 
appioacliing,  when  ncidicr  a  £cmuc  aad 


pompous  carriage,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
a  bluff  and  blustering  demeanour,  on  the 
other,  will  deceive  mankinil  into  the  be- 
lief, either  that  a  medical  man  [assesses 
science,  or  that  he  despises  it.  In  every 
thing,  scientific  as  well  as  political,  the 
age  of  farce  is  gone, — the  mist  of  delusion 
is  fading  iiway.  In  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, where  there  is  any  thing  worth  com- 
peting for,  a  medical  man  will  meet  wit)) 
worthy  com|)ctitors,  and  with  ]mtienU 
who  can  judge  of  his  pretensions.  The 
latter  will  be  among  the  first  to  eee  "  the 
bottom  of  Justice  bliallow,"  If  they  read 
nothing  else,  each  >vill  read  all  he  can  find 
about  his  own  ease.  He  will  qufstion  his 
doctor  upon  all  the  various  opinions  le- 
speetingit;  and  upon  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  those  opinions ;  and,  in  short, 
upon  every  subject  connected  with  it, 
tlirectly  or  indirectly.  The  doctor,  if  he 
be  a  blockhead,  will  soon  betray  it ;  for 
tlie  eye  of  the  lynx  is  dull  cornptired  with 
that  of  an  anxious  patient,  when  scruti- 
nizing his  medical  attendant;  and  the 
Utter,  if  incompetent,  will  be  unable  to 
parry,  either  by  artifice  or  bravado,  the 
home-thrusts  he  will  receive.  His  qui- 
vering lip  will  refuse  any  longer  to  furnish 
the  ready  smile.  He  v«tll  be  convtctal  of 
ignoiance  and  presumption ;  and  will 
share  the  just  reward  of  the  ignorant  and 
presumptuous — contempt  and  disgrace  ! 

But  it  is  not  his  patients  alone  who  will 
be  his  judges.  The  subjects  embraced 
by  physiology  come  home  to  every  man's 
"  business  and  bosom  ;"  and  in  every 
company  the  me<lical  man  is  the  "  Sir 
Oracle,''  to  whom  all  appeals  on  such  sub- 
jects are  made.  What,  if  he  cannot  meet 
these  appeals  >  What,  if  in  the  first  com- 
pany he  enters  in  the  town  in  which  lie 
has  set  up  his  brass-plate,  he  should  meet 
with  a  ilozen  persons  better  informed 
than  himself?  An  ignorant  medical  man 
of  the  present  day  (in  addition  to  all  his 
practical  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours) 
must  necessarily  be  a  deafiicable  shuflfer. 
No  man  can  know  every  thing ;  but  he 
who  knows  much  can  afforcl  openly  to 
confess  when  he  is  at  a  loss.  An  igno- 
rant prufevsioual  man,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  attbrd  to  be  honest.  He  M>UBt 
equivocate,  and  hedge,  and  lie  at  every 
turn ;  and  be  obiig^  to  take,  perhaps 
during  a  long  life,  ten  times  the  troable 
ill  order  to  appear  well  informed,  which 
it  would  have  cost  him  during  a  few 
months  when  a  student,  really  lo  become 
»:>.  ButaJI  willnotdo.  He  will  toons  ?«.t,U&Vj 
he  m  known  wwlL  vVn^OK^^  vck^^  xtiX  i 
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JOHN  HUNTEHj  F.RS. 

OK  THE  TlTAl.  PRrNGIFLE. 

Difficulty  of  comprehending  thin  Prin- 
ciple— Complicated  in  it*  Effect*,  but 
fimple  in  itf  £t*ence — JVot  thi>  Result 
of  any  perceptible  Arrangement  of 
Matter,  giving  rise  to  a  Prinriple  of 
Pregervation—  Thin  the  Hmple*t  Idea 
of  Life  —  Illustrations  —  ErroneouM 
Comparison  of  Life  to  meehanicat 
Powerg — Action  not  an  esuential  Pro- 
perty (f  Life — Life  without  Action — 
Vitality  of  an  Egg — E.Tperimenl« — 
But  Artion  pronwtrif  the  Continuance 
^fif  Life — A/iparent  Exceptions  to  the 
onservative  Power  of  Life — Peculiar 
^Fnrm  of  Ptitrefarliim  in  certain 
Bodicx — Death  oj  a  Part  of  the  Body 
pretiiotctiy  fa  general  Death — Physio- 
logy of  the  Blood, 

Anima]  matter  is  endowed  with  a  prin- 
ciple called  life  in  cominon  lan^age. 
This  principle  is,  perhaps,  comprehended 
■with  more  difficulty  than  any  other  in 
nature,  which  arises  fiom  its  being  more 
complicated  iti  its  effects  than  any  other  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  it  is 
the  least  understood.  But  altliough  life 
may  appear  very  compounded  in  its  ef- 
fecta  in  a  complicated  animal  like  man,  it 
is  88  simple  in  hini  us  in  the  most  simple 
animal,  and  is  leuucible  to  one  single 
property  in  every  animal. 

I  have  observed  that  animal  matter 
exists  in  two  states;  in  one  it  is  endowed 
with  tlie  living  principle,  in  the  other  it  is 
deprived  of  it^  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  principle  called  life  cannot  arise  from 
the  pecuhar  modiiication  of  matter,  he- 
cauBe  the  same  modiiication  exists  when 
iliis  principle  is  no  more.  The  matter 
sep&ratetl  from  life  apfiears  at  all  times 
to  be  the  same,  as  far  as  our  senses  and 
fxperiment*  carry  us.  If  life  arose  out 
«f  this  peculiar  modification,  it  would  not 
be  ilcstroyed  until  the  modification  was 
destroyed,  either  by  spontaneous  changes, 
Bs  fermentation,  or  by  some  cheoiical 
processes ;  and  were  it  destroyed  by  the 
lut,  it  ini^lit  sometimes  hie  restored 
agaia  by  another  process.  Life,  then, 
appear*  to  be  ootnediing  <>uperadde<l  to 
ihis  pecuUiiT  modification  of  matter ;  or 
this  inotUScation  of  matter  in  so  arranged 
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that  the  principle  of  life  arisec  oat  i 
arrangement,  andthie  pecuhar  dis 
of  parts  may  be  devtroyed,  and 
modification,  from  which  it  is  called  ani'j 
mal  matter,   remain  the  same.     If  ihe^^ 
latter  be  the  tme  explanation,   this  ar-.|j 
rangement  of  parts,  on  which  Ufe  should ), 
depend^  would  not  be  that   [loaicion  cfid 
parts  necessary   to  the  formation  of 
whole  part  or  organ,  for  that  is  y>rohBbl/4 
a  mechanical,  or  at  least  orgauical,  ar< 
rangement,  but  just  a  peculiar  arraogci 
ment  of  the  most  simple  particles,  giTin 
rise  to   a  principle  of  preservation  ;  so 
that  matter  so  arranged  could  not  undergo  ^ 
any  destmctive  change  till  this  arrange-4 
ment  would  be  destroyeil,  whidi  is  deatlu 
This  simple  principle  of  life  can  with  ' 
difficulty  be  comprehended  ;  but  to  show 
that  matter  may  lake  on  new  pro|H;!rtte»<^ 
without  being  altered   in  itself  as  to 
kind,  it  may  be  not  improper  to  iilttftrato.^ 
this  idea  by  such  changes  in  other  luatier. 
Perhaps  magnetism  afTords  us  the  best  il- 
lustration of  this  point.     Iron  appears  at 
all  times  the  same,  whetlier  endue<l  with 
magnetism  or  not ;  and  magnetism  does 
□ot  seem  to  depend  on  the  formation  of 
any  of  its  parts.     A  bar  of  iron  withoQt 
magnetism  may  be  considered  like  animal 
matter  witliout  life  ;  but  set  it  uprigfai%H 
and  it  acquires  a  new  property,  of  attraclH 
tifin  and  repulsion,  at  its  dirferent  ends.'™ 
Now  the  (juc-ition  arises,  Is  this  anv  sub- 
stance added  ;  or  is  it  a  certain  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  airangement  of 
the  particles  of  iron  givingit  tliis  property  ? 
If  we  take  a  piece  of  glass,  it  is  traB« 
sparent;   we  break  it  into  a  thonaanitl 
pieces  and  it  becomcE  white,     ^fliiteneat 
IS  not  a  new  matter  added  to  it,  but  a 
property  arising  from  its  being  corapoaed 
of  a  number  of  small  pieces. 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  animd  matter 
shoukl  lie  endowed  witli  vitality,  the 
principle  of  preservation,  it  was  necessary 
that  It  should  have  action  or  rootioa 
within  itself,  'i'his  does  not  iieceaaahiy 
arise  out  of  the  arrangement  of  parts  for 
preservation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ar- 
ranganent  for  preservation,  which  is  life, 
becomes  the  prinriplf  of  action,  not  tbe 
power  of  action,  i'or  tbe  power  of  action 
is  a  different  one.  The  pou?er  ofaetitn 
must  arise  from  a  particuUr  position  of 
living  parts,  for  before  action  can  take 
place  the  matter  must  be  arranged  with 
this  view.  This  is  generally  eth'cusl  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  living  parts,  ao 
united  as  to  allow  of  motion  on  eiich 
other,  which  the  principle  of  action 
capahWof  cffcctiiip  when  bO  dihfOied. 
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number  of  these  simple  acting  parts, 
united,  form  a  muscular  fibre ;  wuen  a 
number  of  these  fibres  are  put  together 
they  form  a  muscle,  which,  Joined  with 
other  kinds  of  animal  matter,  as  tendon, 
liguueot,  composes  what  may  be  called 
an  organ.  Thus,  too,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  Uving  particles,  the  other  Oreaus 
of  tlie  body  are  foimed,  tlieir  various 
diipoaitiona  and  actions  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  arrangeineni,  for  action  is 
not  confined  to  muscle,  the  nerves  also 
have  action  arising  from  the  arrangement 
of  their  living  particles. 

'I'lie  principle  of  life  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  spring  of  a  watch,  or  the 
moving  powers  of  other  machinery  ;  but 
its  mode  of  existence  is  entirely  different. 
In  a  machine  the  power  is  only  the  cause 
of  the  first  action  or  niovenieut,  and 
thereby  becomes  tlie  remote  cause  of  the 
(second,  third,  &c. ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cue  with  an  animal ;  animal  matter  iiaa 
a  principle  of  action  in  every  jmrt,  inde- 
p^dent  of  the  others,  and  whenever  the 
action  of  one  part  (which  is  always  the 
eiiect  of  the  living  principle)  becomes 
(he  cause  of  action  in  another,  it  is  by 
stimulating  the  hving  principle  of  that 
other  part,  the  action  in  the  second  poit 
being  as  much  the  effect  of  the  Uving 
principle  of  that  part  as  the  action  of  the 
first  was  of  the  living  principle  in  it.  The 
living  principle,  then,  is  tlie  iinmediate 
cause  oif  action  in  every  part ;  it  is  there- 
fore essentiaJ  to  everr  part,  and  is  as 
much  tlie  property  of  it  as  gravity  is  of 
every  particle  of  matter  composing  the 
whole.  Every  inchvidual  particle  of  the 
animal  matter,  then,  is  possessed  of  life, 
and  the  least  imaginable  part  which  we 
can  separate  is  as  mucli  alive  as  the 
whole. 

The  first,  and  moat  simple  idea  of  life, 
I  have  observed,  is  its  being  the  principle 
of  self-preservation,  preventing  matter 
frotn  falling  into  dissolution, — for  disso- 
lution immediately  takes  place  when 
nutter  is  deprived  of  it;  and  the  second 
bits  being  tlie  principle  of  action.  These 
«e  two  very  ditfbrent  properties,  though 
arising  from  the  same  principle,  tlie  first 
being  capable  of  existing  inde(>eudently 
irf  the  second  j  for  it  may  lie  observetl, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  matter  that  there  should 
be  action  in  all  parts,  for  many  parts  of 
an  animal  appear  to  have  little  action, 
jec  they  are  as  uiucli  enduetl  with  life  as 
the  more  active  parts ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  tendons,  clastic  ligament^  &c. 

A  frtsh  qyi  is  a  body  which,  it  miut 


be  allowed,  has  no  vital  action ;  yet  aa 
egg  is  as  much  alive  as  an  animal,  whicl^  | 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illtutrate  by  observa* 
tion  and  experiment  I  was  led  to  this 
opinion  in  the  year  1757,  when  I  was 
making  drawings  of  the  growth  of  the 
chick  m  the  process  of  incubation.  I 
then  observed,  that  whenever  an  egg  was 
hatched,  the  yolk,  which  is  not  dimi- 
nished in  the  term  of  incubation,  remains 
sweet  to  the  last,  and  that  part  of  the  al- 
bumen which  was  not  eraployeil  in  the 
growth  of  the  chick  was  perfectly  sweet 
some  days  before  tlie  hatching,  though 
both  had  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of -d 
103  degrees  in  a  hen's  nest  for  thret 
weeks.  But  if  the  egg  did  not  hatch,  I 
observed  that  it  became  putrid  nearly  ia 
the  same  time  that  other  dead  animal 
matter  docs. 

To  determine  how  far  eggs  woqld  stand 
other  tests  of  the  presence  of  the  Uving 
principle,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ments:— I  put  an  egg  into  n  freezing 
mixture  about  zero,  and  froze  it,  and  then 
allowed  it  to  thaw.  From  this  process  I 
conceived  that  the  preserving  power  of  , 
the  egg  must  be  lost,  which  proved  the 
case.  I  then  put  the  egg  into  a  freezing 
mixtiure  at  li  degrees,  and  with  it  a  new- 
laid  one,  to  make  the  comparison  on  that 
which  I  should  call  alive,  and  the  differ-* 
cnce  in  the  time  of  freezing  was  seven 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  second  one  taking' 
so  much  longer  to  freeze.  Snd.  I  put  a 
new-laid  egg  into  a  cold  between  1 7  and' 
15  degrees ;  it  took  about  half  an  hour  to- 
freeze :  when  thawed  I  put  it  into  an  at- 
mosphere only  at  S6  degrees ;  it  froze  in 
half  the  time,  which  it  should  not  have 
ilonc,  nor  even  in  half  an  hour,  if  it  had 
not  been  killed  by  tlie  first  experiment, 
for  the  atmosphere  now  was  not  so  cold 
as  in  the  first  experiment  by  nine  degrees. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  egg, 
when  Uving,  has  a  power  of  resisting, 
cold,  which,  when  killed  by  freesring,  it 
loses. 

To  determine  the  comparative  heat  of 
a  living  and  dead  e;;g,  and  to  determine 
whether  tlie  former  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  with  the  more  imperfect  ani- 
mals, I  maile  the  following  experiment. 

I  took  a  fresh  egg,  and  one  which  had 
been  frozen,  and  put  them  into  a  cold 
mixture  at  I.S  degrees.  The  thawed  one 
soon  came  down  to  3^  degrees,  began  to 
swell  and  congeal :  die  flresh  one  mink  to 
2!>A  degrees,  as  happens  to  living  ani- 
mals, and  froie  in  twenty-five  minutM 
after  tlie  dead  one.  Another  reason  for 
»uppo8ing*h  de«d  was,  that  hefote  6ieei<- 
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ine  took  place  it  rose  to  3S  deereea,  as ' 
other  fluids  do  which  are  brougnt  below 
their  freezing  point 

From  these  observations  and  experi- 
ineiil«,  it  must  appear  that  a  fresh  egg 
has  a  power  of  resisting  heat,  cold,  anu 
putrefaction ;  and  similar  results  are  come 
lo  by  similar  experiments  on  some  of  the 
more  imperfect  animals,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  life  is  not 
nclion,  but  it  is  continued  or  supported 
by  action  when  it  takes  place.  Action 
creates  a  necessity  of  sui)port,  ami  fur- 
nishes it.  1 1  is  not  necessary  that  action 
should  continue  in  all  parts ;  in  some  it 
is  only  necessary  that  tlie  principle  and 
power  of  action  should  he  continue*!,  but 
in  others  it  is  necessary  that  action  should 
take  place  even  for  the  preservation  of  the 
principle  of  Action.  Action  is  necessary 
for  the  various  purposes  for  which  the 
animal  is  intended,  and  if  one  species  of 
action  takes  place,  it  brings  the  whole  into 
action,  as  all  the  parts  and  actions  of  an 
animal  body  arc  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other. If  the  heart  acts,  the  lungs  must 
i'ulli]  their  part ;  the  stomach  must  lUgest, 
the  other  parts  subservient  U)  this  organ 
must  be  put  in  motion,  anti  the  secretory 
organs,  nerves,  and  voluntary  muscles. 
The  whole  is  thus  jmt  in  motion  to  pro- 
duce some  ultimate  effect,  wliich  appears 
to  he  the  propagation  of  the  species,  for 
preservation  (of  the  individual)  cannot  be 
called  tlie  ultimate  effect. 

I  have  asserted  that  life  simply  is  the 
principle  of  preservation  in  tJie  animal 
preserving  it  from  putrefaction  ;  hut  there 
IS  a  curious  circumstance  attending  life 
which  would  appear  to  be  contradictory 
to  itself.  Life  is  the  preserver  of  the  body 
from  putrefaction,  and  when  life  is  gone 
putrefaction  speedily  begins.  But  this  is 
not  uniform  ;  it  is  sooner  in  some  cases 
than  in  otliers ;  therefore  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  than  the  umple  depri- 
vation of  life  to  account  for  this  difTcrenee 
of  time.  In  the  most  striking  instances 
of  rapid  putrefaction  after  death,  it  does 
not  appear  to  arise  from  the  process  of 
putrefaction  having  gone  to  some  length 
before  total  or  real  death  took  place,  for 
in  those  who  die  of  putrid  fever  the  smell 
becomes  less  offensive  before  death,  and 
when  life  is  gone  they  do  not  go  into 
putrefaction  as  soon  as  might  have  been 
expecteil,  and  not  nearly  so  fast  as  many 
who  had  not  the  least  tendency  this  way 
before  death.  The  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion in  those  whil'rt  living  would  appear 
lo  be  part  of  the  diaease^  bat  iloet  not  be- 
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come  putrefaction,  and  on  dying  ihey 
appear  to  lose  that  tendency,  and  to  b^ 
come  like  other  bodies.  However,  it  is 
disputed  whether,  in  putrid  fever,  there 
is  really  any  putrid  matter  formed. 

But  there  is  a  process  or  an  action  in 
life  which  predisposes  the  body  to  many 
diseases,  and  which  becomes  the  remote 
cause  of  them  ;  and  there  is  an  action  in 
life  which  disiKj.«es  the  Ixxly  to  a  species 
of  putrefaction  {or  decomrosition)  when 
dead,  and  very  probably  death  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this  action  in  tliese  cases.  In  these 
cases  the  body  iminetliately  after  deadi 
becomes  emphysemaions ;  this  emphy- 
sema, though  It  does  not  occur  during 
life,  would  yet  appear  to  be  an  efiect  of 
life,  for  tt  denenils  on  disease  as  the  body 
is  dying.  It  is  not  genuine  putrefaction  ; 
for,  when  the  process  is  ended,  the  body 
keeps  nearly  as  long  as  if  no  such  process 
hail  taken  place.  It  occurs  immediately 
after  death, or  perhaps  in  the  act  of  dying. 
The  process  itself  seems  to  continue  when 
the  body  is  warm  ;  after  a  time  it  stops, 
and  the  bfldy  remains  stationary,  until  it 
sets  out,  as  it  were,  for  a  second  time  to 
become  putrid.  Uliat  diseases  thin  is  to 
be  classed  with  I  do  not  know.  To  as- 
certain the  causes  of  it  with  precision,  in 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the  persons 
when  alive,  the  disease  of  whicn  they 
died,  and  tlie  time  when  die  putrefaction 
occurred  after  tleatli.  1  have  myself  seen 
several  very  remarkable  instances  of  its 
occurrence.  The  first  was  that  of  a  younc 
latly  about  four  months  gone  with  child, 
who,  in  March  or  April,  about  two  or 
three  in  tlie  afternoon,  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  a  fit,  of  which  she  ahordy 
died.  She  was  oi)ened  the  next  raamtng 
at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  body  waa 
found  swelled  with  air  exCravasated  in 
the  cellular  membrane;  tlie  mesentery, 
intestines,  liver,  and  heart  were  loaded 
with  air,  the  blooil  worked  out  of  the 
larger  vessels  mixed  with  air,  and  the^ 
body  hsul  become  very  offensive.  H 

Another  case  of  the  kind  occurred  at  , 
St.  George's  Hospital,  in  a  man  wlui  had 
an  cncrysted  tumour  in  the  upper  belly 
of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  which  con- 
tained a  fluid :  it  was  ojieneil  on  Friday, 
and  on  the  Monday  following,  in  the 
evening,  he  became  ill,  and  died  at  one 
o'clock.  He  was  opened  screntecn  hours 
after  death,  and  waa  found  emphysema- 
tous, just  as  in  the  former  case. 

This  ap|)ears  to  be  similar  to  what  ia 
commonly  lernicd  sphacelus-,  being  a  spe- 
cies of  mortification  occurring  before 
deatb,  or  in  the  act  of  dying. 
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That  the  mode  of  dying  asaste  the 
process  of  putrefaction  is  evident  in 
coramim  mortification,  which  will  be 
noticed  when  on  that  subject,  and  I  may 
illustrate  it  further  by  relating  what  took 
place  in  a  case  of  operation  for  aneurism. 

A  man  at  St.  George's  Hospital  had 
the  operation  for  poplit«d  aneurism  per- 
formed. '[  he  artery  was  tie«l  just  where 
it  passes  tlirough  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
inuccie.  The  ca«e  went  on  well  till  the 
sixth  day  when  ulceration  took  place  in 
some  part  of  the  artery  which  was  not 
united  considerable  Weeding  took  place, 
and  recurred  several  times  afterwards,  by 
which  so  much  blood  was  lost  as  to 
become  in  the  end  the  cause  of  death. 
Immediately  after  the  first  bleeding,  I 
observed  the  foot  and  leg  of  the  deceased 
side  to  become  cold  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  calf,  while  it  was  warm  about  the 
ktiee,  ham,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg. 
The  lower  part  of  this  leg  ever  after 
rertiained  cold,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
change  in  appearance,  from  which  I  con- 
jectured that  it  was  tieari  not  mortified 
(for  there  is  a  material  difference.)  1 
Biupecled  it  was  dead  as  in  common 
death,  fie  became  weaker  and  weaker 
every  day,  and  died  about  four  days  after. 
Before  he  died,  tlie  upper  jjarts  of  the 
leg,  which  ha<l  retained  life  a  little  longer, 
were  mortified,  that  is,  they  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  such  a  change  taking  place ; 
a  vesication  formed,  discharging  a  bloo<ly 
eerum,  and  they  became  darker,  as  if  blood 
was  diitiised  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  ofdematns,  or  rather  emphysematus. 
A  Very  short  time  after  death  these  parts 
became  putrid,  whde  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  and  foot  remained  unaltered  as  in 
common  death.  Here  was  a  part  which 
just  (lic<l  for  want  of  circulation,  thereftire 
no  action  tmik  place  in  that  part;  but 
above,  where  there  was  action,  a  very 
ditierent  change  took  place,  producing  a 
tendency  to  putrefaction  after  total  death 
had  taken  place.  The  part  which  die<l 
naturally  without  any  action  did  not 
become  putrid,  while  the  part  in  which 
that  peculiar  action  took  place  bccantc 
putrid  directly,  though  it  died  later.  1 
took  off  tlie  two /re/  to  sec  which  of  them 
would  become  putrid  first;  for  some  time 
it  was  difficult  to  jx^rceive  any  dittercnce, 
but  about  sixteen  days  after,  the  foot  on 
the  sound  siile  began  to  turn  green,  and 
went  on  to  putrify  much  faster  tlun  the 
other. 

I      The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case  is 

i  Mtromely  curious.     First,  that  part  of 

the  leg  which  retained  life  longest  became 


putrid  immediately  after  death,  becaiue 
during  life  it  took  on  actions  which  were 
productive  of  putrefaction.  The  foot  of 
the  diseased  side,  which  died  early,  was 
not  allowed  time  to  take  on  any  au:tiong 
while  living,  excepting  perhaps  that  re- 
sult! tig  from  the  stimulus  of  death,  and 
did  not  become  putrid  so  soon  as  the  foot 
on  the  sound  side,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  died  a  natural  deiith,  and  which  died 
later.  This  I  think  may  be  accounted  for 
bysupposingthatthe  latter,  from  surviving 
some  time  longer,  took  on  some  of  those 
actions  which  gave  the  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction. It  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
what  1  mean  by  the  stimulus  of  death. 
l>eath  itself  produces  an  action  in  all  the 
muscular  parts  when  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  If  a  man's  head  be  cut  off 
he  becomes  stiff;  he  is  not  stiff  while 
there  is  real  life :  for  there  is  a  difference 
between  visible  life  and  real  life,  A  part 
may  lie  living  though  not  in  action  ;  but 
whenever  ileath  takes  place  it  excites  an 
action  in  every  part  that  is  muscular ; 
tliey  contract,  and  this  is  tlie  action  of 
death.  To  cease  breathing  is  not  the 
action  of  death,  though  certainly  it  is  the 
first  step  towards  it,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
other.  The  action  of  real  death  is  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  stiffening  of  the 
body,  and  till  then  it  is  not  dead  (except 
when  killed  in  a  peculiar  manner — killed 
universally  before  tlie  stimulus  of  death 
can  be  given,— and  then  it  remains  lax). 

1  suppose,  then,  that  this  foot,  which 
died  first  from  the  loss  of  blood,  became 
stifi';  that  is,  took  on  action  resulting 
from  the  stimulus  of  death,  all  the  mus- 
cular parts  c<iDtracting; — -hat  in  the  other 
loot  the  stimulus  of  death  was  in  some 
measure  lost  from  the  longer  continuance 
of  the  diseased  state,  and  the  couaequent 
action  was  less  strong.  ^VhBt  would  be 
the  consequence  of  this. ^  I  take  a  man 
in  perfect  health,  and  cut  off  both  his 
legs ;  to  one  I  give  a  stroke  of  electricity 
sufficient  to  kill  the  part  before  it  con- 
tracts, and  no  contraction  takes  place; 
the  other  1  leave  to  itself  and  let  the 
stimulus  of  death  produce  contraction; 
this  latter  will  not  become  putrid  w> 
rapidly  as  the  fonner. 

Physiology  of  the  blood. — What  1  have 
had  hitherto  principally  in  view  has  been 
the  solid  animal  matter,  its  formation, 
and  its  arrangement  by  which  it  isendued 
with  life,  composing,  iis  it  were,  the  whole 
visible  body.  The  fluid  part  of  the  com- 
pound now  remains  to  be  noticed 

Ulood  is  the  material  bi  -^Vi^ 
who\e  \»Av  \&  loTTtvcA  toA  \(^  •v\»^cv 
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u  MuppoTUid.  It  it  fluid  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  moving  to  the  very  minutist 
part  of  the  solid  with  ease,  and  may  witli 
less  difficulty  be  divided  for  the  increase 
aiid  repairs  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
machine ;  easy  of  division  and  &e|>anitlou, 
to  form  various  secretions,  anu  aJso  to 
bring  back  what  was  superabundant,  and 
to  carry  off  the  |)arts  which  were  useless. 

This  part  of  the  body  has  been  con- 
!:itileTtxi  as  a  passive,  inanimate,  moving 
fiuid,  found  every  where  in  the  body, 
deriving  motion  from  the  heart  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  whole,  then  re- 
lui'ning  to  to  the  heart  be  again  circulated. 
Those  who  have  formed  this  idea  of  the 
blootlhavc  no  adequate  notion  of  theman- 
ner  in  which  it  is  capable  of  perfonriing 
those  great  uses  above  mentioned.  Some 
in  considering  this  duid;  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  »tatistied  with  examining 
the  spontaneous  changes  wliich  it  under- 
goes out  of  the  body.  This  might  have 
led  them  to  draw  some  natiiral  conclusions, 
since  all  natural  phenomena  arc  facts. 
and  teach  enough  of  a  thing  to  enable  us 
to  tlraw  sound  conclusions.  Others  have 
attended  to  the  chemical  analysis,  which 
teaches  nothing  with  respect  to  its  use  in 
the  living  body ;  for  blood  gives  no 
analysis  excepting  that  of  common  ani- 
mal matter.  Some  inquirers  have  laid 
great  stress  on  its  appearance  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  as  if  forms  of 
parts  would  explain  first  jirinciples,  wtiich 
tliey  cannot  do  unless  in  operations  that 
are  mechanical.  Tlus  inquiry  could  be 
carrie<l  no  further  than  to  investigate  such 
parts  of  the  blottd  as  have  form  and  opa- 
city, if  there  are  such,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  both  is  called  red  blood ; 
in  a  great  number  of  animals,  tlierefore, 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  o|rerations  of  the 
bloo<l  in  the  animal  body  rests  nearly  in 
the  same  stale  that  it  did  some  centuries 
ago.  The  two  last  points  of  investigation, 
namely,  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
blaod  and  the  form  of  the  blood  globules, 
though  very  proper  to  be  made  by  phy- 
siologists, have  hitherto  explained  nothing 
in  the  animal  economy. 

Jkforc  1  explain  my  opinion  of  the 
blood,  it  may  be  not  improper  first  to 
state  some  facts  from  which  1  draw  my 
oonclusions, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  ani- 
mal matter  ditlers  from  common  matter 
in  many  circun)stances ;  that  animal 
matter  has  a  principle  {)ecuUar  to  itself, 
which  I  call  lijh,  nml  this  life  is  the  second 
atep  or  process  of  animal  matter.  Ani- 
maJiauon  im  the  £rbi;  vivilicaaon   the 
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second.  To  prove  this,  I  obierveJ  that 
an  animal  is  increased  and  supported  by 
many  substances  which  previously  had 
not  the  properties  of  animal  matter,  and  of 
course  not  the  principle  called  animal  Ufe ; 
I  observed,  too,  that  it  was  alsu  tup- 
ported  by  substances  wliich  were  of  animal 
origin,  but  which  had  not  then  the  living 
principle :  in  other  words,  an  animal  can 
be  supported  on  dead  vegetable  or  animal 
matter.  In  the  next  place  it  was  re- 
marked that  these  substances,  before  they 
can  increase  or  sup|>ort  (he  animal,  must 
all  be  converteii  into  animal  matter  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  substances  must  be  »•  pre- 
paied,  or  auinializcd,  as  to  become  part 
of  the  iKiiiy,  and  of  course  to  be  endued 
with  the  living  principle. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  tliese 
changes  in  tliefood  till  it  becomes  part  of 
our  solids,  and  observe  as  we  go  along 
when  it  is  most  probable  that  life  begins. 

Ulood  is  not  simpiv  fluid  animal  mat- 
ter, it  is  animal  matter  particularly 
arranged,  for  it  differs  in  every  resjiect 
from  fluid  animal  matter  produced  by 
art.  The  first  change  that  takes  place 
with  vegetable  matter  before  it  is  ren(lered 
blootl  is  its  conversion  into  animal  matter. 
This  change  I  call  animahzation.  \\  ith 
animal  matter  it  might  be  supposed  that 
no  change  was  necessary  to  ]>ro<luce  ani- 
malization ;  but  we  find  the  change^-*' 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  same  in  both  ; 
and  the  process  in  both  is  probably  simi- 
lar, for  the  produce  from  ttie  digestion  of 
animal  matter  is  as  difierent  from  com- 
mon animal  matter  as  anything  can  be  ; 
were  it  not  so,  ainmal  8ul)stanceK  rendered 
fluid  by  chemiciil  operations,  as  jellies, 
inc.,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
blood.  I'ut  the  necessity  for  a  total  and 
similar  change  in  both  is  evident,  for  out 
of  this  change  life  is  to  arise,  digestion 
being  the  first  step  towards  viviRcation. 
It  may  be  su|ipoKcd  tl^at  the  first  step  in 
the  digestion  of  vegetables  is  that  of  ani- 
maJizing  them,  and  that  they  go  through 
the  next  of  chyhfication  with  animal 
matter ;  but  this  we  cannot  allow,  for  it 
would  be  supposing  two  ditferent  actions 
going  on  in  the  stomach  at  the  same  time, 
which  I  should  very  much  doubt. 

The  second  process  of  vivification,  must 
take  place  somewhere  before  die  blood  be- 
comes an  active  part  of  the  machine. 
We  shall  first  premise  that  animahzation 
may  take  place  without  vivification — 
(how  far  this  is  the  case  is  not  easilv 
determine<l,)— however,  we  may  say  with 
certainty  that  vivification  cannot  be  prior 
to  animalizalion.  Let  as  first  trace  ani- 
ma\iiaiion. 
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'ANEURISM  OF  THE  ARTERIA 
INNOMINATA. 

(ORIGIN   OF   THE   SUBCALVIAN 
ARTERY, 

fUHZArtat   BV    LIUATirRE  OP  TRB  COMMON 
CAROTID    ARTERY. 

To  the  Editor  qf  Thk  Laxcct. 

Si«, — I  send   you  for  iiublinidon  in 

I  joar  excellent  ]>eriixlical,  ttie  particulars 

of  a  case  of  aneurism  uf  the  arteria  inno- 

>  tninata,  and   origin    of  the  Kubc-alvinn 

artery^  tieated  by  ligature  of  the  common 

carotid  artery,  in   accordance  with  the 

£rinci|>k-  tirst  advocated  by  Brasdor,  and 
itely   luviveil  by  that  enlightened  and 
able  surgeon,  Mr.  Wardrop. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  profession  in 
tlic  cases  uf  aneurism  treated  by  ligature 
of  ttie  vessel  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
tumour,  as  first  publisheil  in  your  jour- 
nal, and  subsequsntly  in  Mr.  Wardtop's 
work  on  aneurism,  coupled  with  Uie  fact, 
Ihat  this  is  perhaps  but  the  second  or 
third  ca«c  of  aueurism  of  the  innoininata 
in  which  any  attempt  at  cure  by  operation 
lias  been  made,  will  be  the  best  apology  I 
can  offer  for  the  length  of  this  communi- 
cation, and  for  what  may  appear  to  tome 
tx)  be  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  detail 
of  the  symptoms  as  they  occurred  daily 
after  the  operation,  i  have  tlic  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  your  obedient  sei  vant, 

S.  \\.  Feabn. 
Berby,  Oct,  1, 1838. 

Case. — Aug.  22n(l.  Mary  Scattergoo«l, 
•ct,  28,  states  that  her  present  illness  has 
cxisteil  tive  mouths,  and  that  it  eoiu- 
menced  wiili  u  violent  fit  of  couijhiiuj, 
one  night  when  she  was  going  to  ttctl. 
Soon  after  this  she  cxperitniced  a  throb- 
bing swelling  above  the  sternum,  which, 
for  lour  or  five  weeks  tjave  her  a  gi»il 
deal  of  pain.  She  was  bk-d  several  times 
by  her  nie^licitl  aticndantSj  Mr.  Tora- 
liuson  and  Mr.  Lowe,  with  relief  itom 
tile  pain  in  the  tumour,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  admitted  as  an  in-patient 
of  the  Dvrbs  Infirmary,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Bent.  1  exaniineil  the  case^ 
whilst  in  hosoital,  with  Dr.  Bent  and 
"'  '  ■'  T  medical  officers,  and  at  that 
U-  the  following  observation!) : 
;..v.L  .^a3  a  rounded,  pulsating  tumour, 
immediately  above  the  j  tcriium,  bounded. 


laterally,  by  tbe  trachea  and  tlie  tracheal 
margin  of  the  Eterno-cleiclo-mostoideuK, 
which  Was  eviilently  making  consideTable 
pressure  upon  the  trachea,  near  its  bifur- 
cation, as  evidcnccil  by  loud  wheeling, 
frequent  cough,  as  general  diffindty  of 
breathing.  Loud  bruit  de  soujfiel  was 
heard  in  tlie  supra-clavicular  space,  and 
a  less  distinct  bruit  along  the  course  of 
the  right  common  carotid.  The  bruit  in 
subclavian  artery  was  rendereil  more  loud 
hy  stopping  the  transit  of  bloo<l  through 
the  carotid,  and  when  the  circulation 
through  the  subclavian  was  arrestetl,  the 
bruit  in  the  carotid  ceasetl.  The  tumour 
itself  emitted  sounds  similar  to,  and  syn- 
chronous with,  those  of  the  heart.  The 
heart's  sounds  were  natural,  and  there  was 
no  rule  in  t}ie  lungs.  The  pulse  in  the 
right  wrist  was  very  indistinct ;  that  in 
(he  left  was  natural  as  to  strengtli  and 
frequency. 

The  prevaiUng  opinion  at  tliis  exa- 
mination appeared  to  be,  that  the  disease 
was  an  nneuritvt  of  the  nrterin  iuiiomi- 
nula,  but  the  .surgeon  to  whose  care  she 
was  subsequently  transferred  and  one  of 
his  colleagues,  considered  that  it  was  ati 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and, 
of  course,  that  any  operation  for  its  cure 
was  quite  out  of  tXw  question. 

Having  remained  in  the  Infirmary 
several  weeks,  she  was  disdiarged  at  her 
own  re(|uest. 

82.  liler  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
cough  had  of  late  increased  very  much, 
and  the  acetate  of  nophia  had  failed  to 
procure  her  rest  at  night.  The  dyspnoea 
was  aggravated  by  the  slightest  exertion, 
and  the  wheezing  was  rendered  much 
more  loud. 

After  her  discharge  I  ofTercd  to  per- 
form what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  re- 
quisite operation,  to  which  proposal  slie 
very  readily  assenteil,  as  she  had  a  con- 
idctton  that  notliing  short  of  an  operation 
could  save  her  life 

87.  Tbe  patient  came  yesterday  from 
Barton  in  a  cart.  She  passed  a  better 
night  than  usual,  and  I  have  this  morning 
made  a  careful  examination  of  her  con- 
dition. Her  cough  is  troublesome,  ao<i 
the  wheezing  very  loud ;  pulse  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  right  wrist ;  in  the 
left  it  is  natural,  and  gives  seventy-two 
Iieats  in  the  minute.  She  is  obligotl  to 
lie  with  her  head  a  good  deal  raised.  Tbe 
tumour  is  very  distinct,  and  throbbing 
above  the  sternum,  in  the  situation  tint 
note<l,  and  also  in  the  space  between  the 
fitcnial  and  clavindar  atle,ck\K\«\\\  «^  >W 
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loud  in  the  supra-ckviralur  region,  and 
still  increased  by  stopping  the  circulation 
in  the  carotid  ;  there  is,  however,  no  bruit 
au<Itble  aloiig  the  course  of  the  carotid. 
1  made  pressure  for  some  time  upon  the 
carotid,  so  as  (o  stop  the  circulation 
through  it,  and  was  pleased  lo  find  that 
her  breathing  became,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, more  free  and  less  embarrassed.  A 
similar  experiment  upon  the  subclavian 
did  not  aftect  the  state  of  her  breathing. 
The  respiratory  murmur  is  natural  over 
the  whole  chest,  as  also  are  the  sounds  of 
the  heart. 

29.  I  have  this  morning  visited  the 
patient,  with  Dr.  Bent  and  Mr.  A\'right, 
and  again  carefully  examined  the  tumour 
and  the  vessels  proceeitint;  inim  it.  We 
found  her  suffering  very  much  from  tile 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  unable  to  re- 
main for  any  lengtli  of  time  in  tl>c  re- 
cumbent position.  The  experiment  of 
stopping  the  circulation  through  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  was  rcpcaletl,  and 
the  result,  so  far  as  tlie  carotid  was  con- 
cerned, was  quite  in  accordance  with  what 
happened  at  the  last  examination.  Each 
time  when  the  carotitl  was  compressed, 
the  brcathinp;  became  more  tranquil,  and 
when  the  pressure  was  removefl  the 
dyspncea  instantly  returnetl.  A  similar 
compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  in- 
creased the  dillicurty  of  breathing,  but 
W'hen  the  subclavian  ami  carotid  Rrtcrics 
were  compressed  at  the  same  time,  the 
rehef  to  the  breathing  was  much  the  same 
as  if  the  carotid  only  had  been  ob- 
structed. 

It  was  not  difficult,  from  this  and  tlie 
previous     examinations,    to    determine 
■which  veBsel    to  select    for  the    appli- 
cation of  a  ligature.     The  circumstance 
of  the  circulation  in  the  subclavian  artery 
being   already    considerably   obstructed, 
and  its  entire  obstruction  adding  to  the 
distressing  symptoms,  taken    with    the 
(  further  circumstance  that  pressure  on  the 
I  carotid  was  followed  by  a  relief  from  the 
jdyBpncea,  seemed  clearly  to  indicate,  that 
till  any  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
i  ea-w,  a  preference  must  be  given  lo  tiga- 
I  lure  of  the  carotid.    And  here  I  cannot 
I  help  remarking  the  analogy  in  one  rc- 
[  flpcct  between  this  case  and  the  case  in 
•which  Mr.  Wardrop    placed    a  ligature 
1  Upon  the  subclavian  artery  for  an  aneu- 
Irism  of  the  innominata.    In  his  case  a 
|prefcrence  was  given  to  operating  upon 
[the  subcIaTian,  from  its  appearing  that 
I.  the  circulation  in  the  carotid  had  almost 
rfiMwi,  and  in  my  patient  I  selected  tlie 
carotid,  bueaaw  (witii  otiicr  reasons)  tlte 


circulation  in  the  Babclavian  is  coDnder- 

ably  arrested.* 

Operation. — 30th.  I  this  day  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  about  twenty 
medical  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were 
Dr.  Bent,  Mr.  Evans  (Belper,)  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Fox,  &c.  Tlie  patient  wa» 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  keep  her  in  nearly  an  upright 
position,  owing  lo  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  the  cough  being  so  mudi 
increased  if  she  attempted  to  lie  do«m. 
An  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
was  made,  commencing  an  inch  below 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  extending 
downwards  along  tlie  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-cleido  mascoideus.  A  small  artery, 
which  gave  no  trouble,  was  divided  in 
this  first  step  of  the  operation.  The 
cervical  fascia  was  then  cut  through,  aitd 
by  a  little  diiisection,  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels,  with  some  twigs  of  the  descendens 
noni,and  the  omo-hyoideus,  we  re  brought 
into  view.  After  some  trouble,  owing  to 
the  depth  of  die  vessels,  from  the  head 
being  inclined  forwards,  I  opened  tlie 
sheath  above  the  omo-hyoideus,  but  vna 
unable  to  pass  a  ligature  bencatli  the 
vessel.  I  therefore  at  once  divided  the 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and  ihvis  exposed 
much  more  freely  the  vessels.  An  armctl 
aneurismal  needle  was  then  passed  be- 
neath the  carotid,  from  within  outwards, 
(contrary  to  the  usual  directions  in  such 
cases,)  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
vein,  or  to  include  the  par  vagum,  and, 
after  waiting  a  sliort  time,  the  ligature 
was  firmly  tied. 

Scarcely  an  ounce  of  blood  ivas  lost, 
but  the  different  steps  of  the  operation 
were  much  impeded  by  the  frequent 
cough  and  the  sense  of  sulTocation,  which 
considerably  distended  the  veins,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  al- 
most constantly  in  an  uprij>ht  position. 
The  artery  was  large,  and  its  coats  ap- 


*  "  When  in  a  case  where  either  the  raro* 
tid  or  sulH-lavinn  is  already  obliterated  by  n 
spontaiieuiis    process  of  cure,  titer)  am    I 
strongly  impressed   with  the  propriety  of 
tying  the  vessel  wliieb  rernaijiK  open,  all 
other  circumstances  being  fiivourable.     Of 
course  no  suoh  opcllitiori  would  bcadnsable 
nljcn  there  wus  any  ri-a.<>onuble  prospect  of 
the  spontaneous  inactive  proces»  advancing^  ' 
hut  if,  noCwithstandiiiK  the  gencnU  treat.  " 
ment  adopted,  the  tumours  were  decidedly 
increased,  I  would  not  besitate  to  tie  U»<; 
(ip<-n  rcssel." — Wardrop  on  Aneurieni,  fitc.  i 
p.  «3, 
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ared  to  be  a  good  deal  tluckencd.  The 
heath  also  appeared  to  be  more  than 
J  usually  adherent  to  the  vessels.  But  one 
I'ligature  was  employed,  and  the  wound 
Tbeing  dressed,  she  was  put  to  bed.  She 
fitomplained  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the 
iVight  ear  immediately  after  the  operation. 

l^ritgrcin. — ."Vt  three  o'clock,  an  hour 

ifter   Ulc   operation,  slie  was  brealhinK 

[ttranquilly,  and  sat  up  in  bed,  and  smoked 

jfoine  tobacco.     Her  pulse  was  UC ;  by 

i€ve  o'clock  it  had  risen  to  9(i ;  and  at 

(eight  o'clock  it  was  lOfi.     Her  hreuihing 

'■from  the  time  of  the  operation  Lad  at 

inten-als  been  much  opiiressed,  ami  she 

had  had  many  violent  tits  of  coughiiif;. 

The  dispncea  was  now  (eight  p.m.)  very 

distroMini!;,  and  I  accordingly  bled  her 

to  ten  ounces,  and    administered   forty 

drops    of   laudanum.       Her    breathing 

seemed  a  little  relieved  after  the  bleeding, 

and  iu  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  he 

down.    The  pulse  rose  to  120. 

31.  One  A.M.  The  patient  is  now 
breathing  quietly,  and  has  scarcely 
coughed  at  all  for  the  last  two  hours  ; 
puhe  100.  The  pain  in  the  right  ear, 
of  which  she  complained  directly  after 
the  operation,  has  continue(.l,  but  is  how 
rather  better. 

Eight  A.M.  Has  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  having  slept  at  intervals  a  litde. 
She  scarcely  coughed  at  all  from  eleven 
o'clock  last  night  until  seven  this  morning. 
There  seems  now,  however,  to  be  a  con- 
aidcrablc  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
trachea,  and  she  has  been  coughing 
violeutiy  for  the  last  hour.  Bowels 
costive.  Let  her  take  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  im- 
mediately. 

Noon.  The  cough  continued  until 
eleven  o'clock.  The  left  side  of  the  face 
is  now  flushed  and  hot,  and  looks  plump 
and  slightly  hvid;  the  light  side  has  a 
shrunk  appearance,  is  pale  and  cold ;  the 
pain  in  the  ear  has  entirely  subsided.  To 
repeat  the  decoctiou  of  aloes,  and  to  have 
two  dozen  of  leeches  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest. 

Six  P.M.  The  leeches  have  ble<l  freely, 
with  evident  relief  to  the  breathing, 
iiowcls  not  open.  To  have  a  common 
purging  draught. 

Sept  1  St.,  naif-past  one  A.M.    Howelfe 
open  twice,   freely ;   she  has,   however, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  aud  makes  a  i 
loud  whee/.ing  noise.     Habeat  huunl,  c. ' 
etkcr.  gutjih.  3SS,,  et  tr.  opii.  gtl.  xxx-        \ 

Eight  AM.  Soon  after  the  last  visit 
her  breathing  became  better,  and  &he  has 
puaed  B'very  good  night ;  she  has  slept 


for  two  or  tliree  hours,  aud  expresses 
herself  this  morning  as  a  good  deal  re- 
lieved. Bgwels  open  ;  nulsc  120;  the 
pulse  in  the  right  wrist  about  the  same  as 
before  the  operation, — if  any  thing,  ra- 
ther more  feeble.  She  says  that  she  can- 
not now  feel  the  "  beating  of  die  lump," 
which  she  could  distinctly  before  the 
operation,  but  she  feels  a  stoppage  at  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  Skin  cool, 
f:ice  not  dushe<l.  She  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  (lay  comfortably,  sleeping 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  lime,  and  she 
has  been  less  troubled  with  the  cough  and 
dyspna?a. 

2.  Eight  A.M.  Has  8le])t  but  Utile; 
her  cough  has  teased  her  most  in  the 
night,  though  she  says  her  breatliing  is 
more  free.  Has  expectorated  a  large 
qusntity  of  frothy  mucus,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  so  sick  aa  to  vomit;   pulse 

Five  P.M.  The  expectoration  has, 
during  the  whole  day,  been  very  pnifuse, 
and  attended  with  violent  tits  of  coughing. 
There  is  the  moat  marked  mucus  rattle  in 
the  trachea  and  the  larger  bronchial  tubes. 
The  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  above  and 
below  the  clavicle,  as  before  the  operation, 
and  the  pulse  in  the  right  wrist  has  be- 
come much  more  distiuct.  The  sickness 
has  abated  ;  pulse  135.  Appl.  Hi rudhufx 
xij.  sternOj  etsumat  postei'i  haunt  cethet. 
sulph.  jss.,  et  tr.  opii.  gtt.  xxxv. 

Dressed  the  wound,  which  appears  to 
have  healed  bv  the  first  intention. 

Half-past  eleven  p.m.  Has  taken  two 
doses  of  the  ether  and  laudanum,  and  ap- 
pears now  more  composed.  There  is  less 
ratde,  and  the  violence  of  the  cough  has 
a  good  deal  abated. 

3.  Nuie  A.M.  Has  slept,  at  intervals, 
for  several  hours,  and  says  that  her 
breathing  this  morning  is  nioic  free. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  gooii  deal  of 
mucus  rattle,  and  the  pulse  is  MU,  and 
weak.  Her  strength  seems  good.  To 
take  beef-tea,  aud  to  continue  the  ether 
and  laudanum  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 

Eleven  p.m.  Has  been  much  more 
comfortable  during  the  day,  though  the 
frothy  accumulation  continues.  Bowels 
freely  open.  Continue  the  ether  and  the 
tincture  of  opium. 

4.  Has  had  a  good  night,  and  says  her 
breathing  is  much  better  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  operation.  Thinks  the  tumour 
is  less ;  it  feels  perhaps  a  htdc  mote  sohd, 
but  the  pidsadon  in  it  temains  about  the 
same. 

5.  Hag  been  up  duriiican  houkt,'K^\^sx 
her  bed  vras  nvaA^  \  leoa  to.m.'&l  >a«*>«v  • 
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■lept  BIX  hours  during  the  niglit ;  woun4i 
ap|>cars  to  be  quite  healed,  excepting  at 
the  ligature  ;  pulse  106. 

T.  A  good  night,  and  this  morning  she 
ia  as  well  as  usual ;  pulse  lOci ;  no  fever. 
Per^t. 

9.  Continues  to  improve;  has  had  an 
excellent  nigitt,  and  says  she  has  never, 
since  the  commencetnent  of  her  illness, 
felt  the  beating  of  the  tumour  so  Utile  as 
she  iIo[«  now  ;  puLse  96.  If  the  circu- 
lation through  the  subclavian  be  sto[>]>eil, 
the  breathing  becoine.s  shorter  and  more 
<liHicult,  and  if  the  pressure  be  continued 
for  some  time,  the  embarrassment  to  the 
breathing  is  very  ilistressing.  Kven  slight 
exertion  adds  to  the  dyspnopa,  but  the 
cough  and  expcctoriition  are  now  very 
trifling.  The  tumour  is  considerably 
lessened,  and  its  pulsations  are  not  nearly 
so  distinct. 

11.  In  good  spirits,  and  complains 
only  of  the  dy8pn<ea.  The  pulsations  of 
the  tumour  cannot  now  be  felt  at  the 
space  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular 
attachments  of  the  stcrno-tnastoid,  and 
they  are  much  more  feeble  above  the 
sternum.  Appr.  Empl.  ItjttiP.  parti  su- 
perior! scerni,  et  cont.  Haunt,  ether,  el 
tr.  opii,  h.  a. 

19.  Has  been  gcting  on  well  since  the 
last  report.  The  dyspnoea  was  entirely 
relieve<l  by  the  blister,  and  has  not  since 
returned,  and  the  cough  is  nearly  pone. 
Her  nights,  are  gtxxS ;  she  sita  up  during 
seven  or  eight  hours  daily,  and  her 
breathing  is  not  affected  by  the  exertion 
of  walking  about,  or  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  Tlie  tumour  still  pulsates,  but 
seems  to  be  grailually  diminishing  in 
size.  Pressure  on  the  subclavian  makes 
her  breathing  "  thick,"  as  she  calk  it, 
but  not  produce  any  thing  like  the  dis- 
tress it  would  have  occasioned  a  week 

27  It  is  now  a  month  since  the  ope- 
ration was  performed.  The  patient  walks 
out  daily  ;  her  difficuUv  of  breathing  is 
entirely    removcil,    and    only     returns, 
slighlty,  if  she  walks  fast.    The  tumour 
still  pulsates  diiitiiictly,  but  ajiy  pressure 
upon  it  does  not  give  rii^e  to  dyspnoea, 
or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.    She  sleeps 
well  at  night,  and  has  for  the  last  ten 
r.  -days    been   entirely    without   n)edici(ie. 
She  h»»  ex.pres.seil  a  wish  to  return  to  her 
IViends  at  Burton,  aii<l  as  she  appears  to 
be  so  well,  I  have  permitted  her  to  do  so. 
The  fbnher  pn^firess  of  this  casse  I  shall 
of  course  be  glad  hereafW  to  c^inmuni- 
«««s.     I  h»*e  writteo  to  my  friend  Mr. 
iPomUnMn,  of  Burton,  and  requeatedhim 


to  keep  an  eye  upon  it,  and  i  shall  also 
myself  Lake  an  oportunity  of  seeing  it 

occasionally. 

So  far  even  the  case  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  as  it  tends  strongly, 
with  the  cases  already  published,  to  de- 
termine, at  all  events,  one  important 
surgical  ouestion,  viz.,  the  curableness 
of  what  nas  till  lately  been  c.onsideTed 
incurable,— ancuri.sm  of  the  arteria  in- 
nominata;  and  it  also  bears  upon  the 
general  (question  of  the  propriety,  in 
every  case,  of  attempting  the  cure  of 
aneurism  by  hgature  of  the  vessel  on 
the  liistiU  side  of  the  disease. 

'I'he  operation  on  the  present  occasion 
was  ijierforracd  according  to  the  principle 
originally  proponrtl  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wanlrop;  but  there  seems  to  exist  some 
misconception  relative  to  the  position 
which  it  occupies  as  a  surgical  proceed- 
ing. 

Admiring  the  talent  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Fcarn  in  reverting  to  the 
operatjon  in  question,  we  may  point  out 
that  his  principle*  were  not  tnoae  which 
were  originally  explained  as  'l>eing  appli- 
cable to  similar  cas<?s.  Mr.  Fcam,  and 
some  other  surgeons,  have  confoundeil 
Mr.  W'anlnip's  operation  with  that  which 
was  proposed  by  Brasdor. 

The  three  difttrent  operations  for  aneu- 
rism are  those  of  Ifunter,  Hrasdor,  and 
Wardrop,  each  essentially  differing  from 
one  another. 

Hunter's  operation  consisCcd  in  placing 
the  ligature  on  the  artery,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from,  and  on  the  cardiac 
side  of,  the  tumour. 

Brasdor  proiKKetl,  in  such  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  extremities  as  were  so 
situated  that  there  was  not  room  enough 
to  apply  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  si<le  of 
the  tumour,  to  place  the  ligature  on  the 
distal,  or  what  is  more  lechnically  calletl 
the  "capillary,"  side  of  the  aneurism. 
Though  liiat  mode  of  operation  bad  al- 
reiiily  been  proposed  neorly  sixty  years, 
it  had  bt-en  iierfonnwl  only  three  times 
throughout  Eurojie,  on  all  which  occa- 
sions it  provetl  unsuccessful,  until  twelve 
years  ago,  when  it  was  revive<l,  and 
successfully  employed,  by  Mr.  Waidrop, 
in  several  cast's  of  aneurism  of  the  caro- 
led, for  which  artery  it  is  undoubtedly 
particularly  applicable. 

But  tlie  operation  which  .Mr.  Wardrop 
afierwards  proposed  was  founde<l  on  a 
totally  different  prinrijile,  and  perfectly 
distinct.,  Vtoxn  Vbft  o^Ta,tions  both  of 
\  Hunter  arvA  'BtasAot.  "NVt ."W M{VTO^'»i»k 
I  led  to  ^rttfttft  ^!t»  ^rn  cviw«:\w\  \«t 
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cure  of  (ineurism,  by  a  chain  of  reasoniiiBf 
deduct  from  observation*  made  on  the 
results  of  Hunter's  operation,  and  also 
from  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
Fpontaneous  cure  of  anfurisni.  Many 
caaes  ■where  recorded  wherein  Hunters 
operation  wassucceasfuHv  performed, but 
in  which  it  was  afterwawis  found  that  the 
artery  on  which  the  ligature  had  been 
placed  was  not  fiufBcient  altogether  to 
prerent  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  eircnratancc 
of  a  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  within  the  tumour  being  suffi- 
cient to  permit  its  coagulation  to  take 
place  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  He 
further  oWrved,  that  when  aneurism 
was  cured  by  a  spontaneous  process, 
nature  sometimes  effected  her  purpose, 
not  by  a  rnmplfte  interruption  of  the  cir- 
culation within  the  tumour,  but  by 
<liminishiqg  it  to  such  a  de^ee  as  to 
cause  its  coapulation.  Hence  he  justly 
concluded,  tlirtt  in  cases  of  aneurism  thus 
circumstanced,  when  a  lipatuie  could  be 
placed  neither  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour,  as  proposed  by  Hunter,  nor  on 
the  artery  on  the  capillary  siile  of  the 
tumour,  as  proposed  by  Brasdor,  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
sufficient  to  permit  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  tumour,  would  be 
effijcted  by  placing  a  ligature  on  the 
capillary  side  nfnuly  onr  brant'h  of  the 
<lisea.se(l  artery.  \\'hen,  for  instance,  the 
artrria  innommata  is  the  seat  of  aneurism, 
and  when  it  is  impracticable  to  place  a 
lisature  on  that  vessel,  either  on  the  car- 
diac or  on  the  capillary  side  of  the  tumour, 
Mr.  Wardrop  conceived  that  if  the  circu- 
lation, either  through  the  carotid  artery 
alone,  or  through  the  subclavian  artery, 
could  be  arrested,  then  such  dimunition 
would  take  place  in  the  force  of  the 
circulation  within  an  aneurism  of  the 
innominata,  that  a  gradual  coagulation  of 
the  blood  would  be  ensured,  fortifyinghe 
parietes  of  the  tumour,  and  so  prevent- 
ing the  bursting  of  the  sac.  This  operation 
Mr.  Wardrop  sucoessfuilv  {Jerformed  in 
the  memorable  case  of  Mrs.  Denmark. 
The  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  oi>eration  is  based, — the  correctness 
of  the  reasoning  which  led  to  its  original 
adoption, — and  its  utility  a«  a  surgical 
proceeding,  have  receivea  remarkable  and 
important  conftrmation. — Lancet. 
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Tltt:  SKULL, 

C'onsifits  of  eight  bones,  four  of  which 
are  syrametricaT,  vig.  the  frontal,  the 
ethmoid,  the  sphenoid,  and  the  occipital ; 
and  foui  arranged  in  pairs,  vis.  two 
parietal,  and  two  temporal. 

FRONTAL  BONE. 

Situation. — Upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  skull. 

ExttTnal,  orfnmtal  a*peet,  is  convex 
and  arched,  and  presents  a  median  verti- 
cal depression,  wnich  markii  tlie  original 
division  of  the  bone  into  two. 

Naml  Dpine,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
roedian  depression  or  line. 

Frontal  emincurM,  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line  marking  the  points  of 
ossification  of  the  bone. 

Superciliary  iin'hM,  two  convexities 
which  extend  for  about  an  inch  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line  inferiorly. 

Eminence  o/frontai  »inutM,  between, 
but  a  little  above  the  superciliary  arches. 

Orbitar  archen,  form  tl>e  upper  edges 
of  the  orbits,  and  present  towards  their 
inner  thirds  the  supra-orbital  holes  or 
notches,  for  the  passage  of  the  frontal 
nerves  and  arteries. 

Kxienml  angular  prnceftm,  at  the 
outer  terminations  of  the  orbitar  arches.         . 

Internnl  anfftilar  procfsnen,  at  the  in-      I 
ner  termination  of  the  orbitar  arches.  1 

Temporal  rWp**, extend  backward  and 
upwards  from  the  external  angular  pro- 
cesses. J 

Internal  or  eerehrai  aspect,  is  concave,      | 
and  presents  in  the  median  line  a  groove, 
which   corresponds  to   the  longitudinal 
sinus.  J 

Critt,  at  the  commencement  of  the     1 
median  groove:  it  gives  attachment  to 
tlie  falx. 

Fornmt^n  eacum,  at  the  root  of  crest, 
gives  passage  to  a  vein  from  the  nose, 
which  opens  into  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Emin^nrvs  and  dtipreJurioM,  on  either 
&i<Ie  of  the  rae<lian  line,  corresponding  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 


i 


Orhilo-rthmoidnl  impact,  is  irregular, 
forming  on  either  side  part  of  the  orbits, 
and  in  the  median  line  part  of  the  nose. 

Ethmoidal  uofrh,  quadrilateral,  articu- 
lates with  the  ethmoid  bone  Us  »,«5trs!«A. 
muf^n  V  !■*  eA^w  V««v^  w&vw»  *«»  vs^ic* 
invYk  \.\«  eflftnvtwAA  wK*.  .  ,  v  \-, 

ilntcrlttr  an&yy*vn\»t  •»>^^''^~^ 
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giving  passage  to  the  nasal  twig  of  the 
opthalinic  nerve  and  the  ethmoidal  ar- 
teries. 

Orfiital  prnregi^ef,  triangular,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  eithmoidal  notch,  form 
the  roofs  of  the  orbits  by  their  smooth 
concave  eurface,  and  on  their  convex 
surface  are  n]arl<ed  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain.  Tiieir  upper  and  outer  sur- 
faces are  deep  for  Iwlging  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  at  the  nasal  margin  of  each 
is  a  depression  for  the  reflected  tendon  of 
the  sujKrior  oblique  muscle. 

Frontal  itininifig,  at  the  untero-inferior 
part  of  the  bone,  and  between  its  two 
tables ;  they  open  at  eitlier  side  of  the 
nasal  process. 

PARIKTAI.  UONES. 

Situalioit,  upi>er  and  lateral  parts  of 
cranium,  being  (juidrdateral. 

External  .inrfacg,  convex,  and  noarked 
by  a  semicircular  ridge,  which  is  conti- 
nued from  tlie  temporal  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone. 

Fniir  edges.  The  upwer  is  the  longest, 
and  joins  its  fellow, — tne  anterior  joins 
the  frontal  bone, — the  posterior  is  very 
inegular,  and  joins  the  occipital, — and  the 
inferior  is  thin  and  semicircular,  and  joins 
tlie  temporal  bone. 

Fouf  anglex.  The  anterior  inferior  is 
long  and  curved,  and  joins  the  sphenoid 
bone  ;  upon  its  cerebral  aspect  a  canal  or 
a  groove  exists  for  the  trunk  of  the  inidtUe 
ineningeal  artery.  The  posterior  inferior 
angle  is  grooved  upon  its  cerebral  aspect 
to  lo<lge  part  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
.superior  angles  are  rather  rounded. 

Internal  xiirfaw,  concave,  and  marked 
by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  the 
raniiiications  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  presents  along  its  upper  ed;;e  a 

"ow  groove,   which,  with  its  fellow, 

oinmodates  Uie  superior  longitu<tinal 
nus  ;  external  to  this  groove  are  depres- 
sions marking  where  the  glanduliD  Vac- 
chioni  were  situated. 

001)1  PITA  L  BOKC, 

Siliiutinri,  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  cranium. 

Tnberarit}/,  near  the  centre  of  exter- 
lul  surface, 

Superior  tmmverte  ridge,  leads  from 
either  side  of  the  spine. 

luftrior  f'  ''xly,  midway  bc- 

twirn  sjiine  -i  nmgnum. 

.t/iMM^,  IffAcis  in;;/;  luherosity  down  to 

/brameo  mafftuw, 

,     A't'i-^'..,^^   "lagniim,   larger  internally 

■ ,  i«  of  «n  ovaJ  form,  and 


w 


^ai 


transmits  the  medulla  spinalis,  v( 
arteries,  and  suli-occipital  nerves. 

Basilar  )troce.xt,  passes  i'orwartla  und 
upwards  to  join  tlie  B[iiienoid  bone,  i*" 
rough  inferiorly  for  the  attachment  of  th^ 
pharynx ;  and  upon  its  cerebral  aspect  is 
smooth  and  concave  from  side  to  side 
to  support  the  pons  varolii  and  basilar 
arteiy. 

Condyles,    smooth    and   oblong,    1< 
downwards,  outwards,   and  backwai 
and  present  roughness  internally  for  tie 
moderator  ligaments. 

AiUerinr  mndyUiid  foramina,  situated 
before  the  condyles  for  the  passage  of 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

Posturiirr  condyloid  foramnw.  behind 
the  condyles  for  the  passage  of  veins  anil 
twigs  of  arteries*  These  are  sometimes 
absent. 

Jitijular  eminences,  external  to  either 
condyle. 

Crucial  spine,  on  the  cerebral  aspect, 
and  formed  by  a  transverse  and  vertical 
line,  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  major 
by  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical  line,  in 
which  is  a  groove  for  the  tennination  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  to  the  falx 
minor  by  its  lower  half;  the  transverse 
ridge  giving  attachment  to  the  tentorium^' 
and  also  presenting  a  groove  ou  either 
side  for  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Four  fasxff,  two  superior  for  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  eerebruin,  and  two  in- 
ferior and  deeper  for  the  cerebellum. 

Grom:es/vr  inferior  jietroJiiil  ninutt^i 
one  on  either  side  of  the  cerebral 
of  the  basilar  process. 

GroiiVKS  fur  the  termination  of  the 
lateral  niiitiiirf,  on  each  side  of  the  fora- 
men magnum  above  the  jugular  emi- 
nences. 


TEMPORAL   BONE, 

Sittiation,  at  the  lateral,  middle,  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull. 

Sijrwmrtdjf  jmrtioii,  semicircular,  flci, 
and  thin,  fonning  part  of  the  side  of  the 
skull  and  of  tho  tcini>oral  fossa. 

Zygomatic  procctfn,  arises  by  two  roots, 
one  anterior  bounding  the  front  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  other  posterior,  which 
is  bifurcate<l.  The  process  then  pai  ~' 
forwards,  and  presents  a  serrated  ed| 
to  unite  with  the  malar  hone. 

Zygomatic  tubercle,  is  situated  at  tlte 
union  of  the  zygomatic  toots. 

Trarhlea,  between  the  root  of  the 
zygomatic  proce».s  and  the  s<iuamous 
p\alc,  for  tne  \««a*H£  oC  the  temporal 
muscle.  .     ^  ,., 

\      Glenoid  cmati),  iTMcwMW^I  <"»»  «*  / 
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•leep  kntenorly  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
niuxillar)'  cuiiilylc,  aiitl  shallow  bchiud, 
where  il  iodgci  a  portion  of  the  i»arotid 
glwul. 

Gim»»aria»Juturc,  crones  the  glenoid 
cavity  iu  a  <lin?ction  obliquely  furwaids 
and  inwards. 

JtutUffrji  jirrjctii'i,  conitnenceii  by  the 
external  ine.itu£,  ami  li-ads  inwards  atirl 
forwards  to  tlie  inciiilirnim  tympuni,  and 
prtscuts  ail  txtt-iiial  ruirgcd  edge  for  the 
attadunent  of  the  cartiiige  of  the  ear. 

Jntei'unl  fitrfive  of  kijiuhiiouii  pUttf. 
is  inarkcil  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  ami  biuoil  vessels. 

Mtixtnid  i/ronrrK,  at  the  jiOKterior  and 
inferior  uspcci  of  the  bont-. 

Mantoiil  piHtcen*,  internal  to  the  inag- 
toiil  proceas  for  the  occipital  artery  ant! 
posterior  Ix'lly  of  die  dif^iistric  inuKcle. 

Maaioid  fortinini,  jiosterior  to  tnas- 
toid  jirocess  for  the  transmission  of  a 
Vein. 

Mattoitl  /tmttt,  in  tlie  cerebral  aspect 
for  the  lateral  sinus, 

Aia.itriid  ivlU,  in  the  interior  of  mas- 
toi>l  protu.'&ii. 

Putruiit  portion,  extends  forwartls  and 
iiivrards,  and  presents  diree  aspects,  being 
of  u  piisinalic  form. 

Aqiuducl  of  the  cochlea,  a  minute 
foramen  on  tlie  under  xurface  poatrrior 
to  the  (tyloid  process. 

Styloid  prorcjis,  long  and  taitcrinp;, 
ilesceiule  ohiiquely  forwards  and  inwards. 

Vuginal  prm-mx,  a  plate  of  bone  be- 
tween tlie  glenoid  cavity  and  the  carotid 
foramen. 

Slj/io-mantoid  foramen,  between  tlie 
atyloid  and  mastoid  processes  for  the  |ia!>- 
Ba^e  of  tlie  portio  dura  nerve. 

Cnruliil  ctnuil,  connncticeii  in  front  of 
tlie  styluiil  prucetis,  and  turns  forwards, 
upwards  and  inwards,  and  terminates  by 
the  side  of  tlie  body  of  tlie  sphenoid 
bone. 

I'rocctiHH  eochleniii/oniiit,  a  thin  plate 
of  boiie  separating  two  canals,  wtiich  ore 
aituatctl  in  the  au^le  between  the  petrous 
and  aquainous  portions;  tlic  superior  of 
wltich  tranemits  ttie  teiulon  tympuni 
inii<iel<> ;  the  inferior  is  the  bony  pari  of 
Uii  'in  tube. 

,  ilruDul  ridge,  separates  the 
unu-nor  iroin  the  posterior  surface,  and 
gives  •ttubmeat  to  tlie  tentorium. 

JirprtD^ion  for  Guiftriuii  yiinylion,  on 
the  anterior  extiemity  of  the  Eui)erior 
•UrfiMX!. 

fhm('  I  on  the  su- 

-MJ        ■  ,  l/l-      I  if       iW 

imrnt. 


Mettlus  auditoriut  intcrnnn,  on  the  ^ 
pci'terior  surface,  for  tlie  trnnsinisKion  oCn. 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  ,',^ 

Aqucditrt  of  the  venlihulc,  a  small  sli^ 
like  openuig  posterior  to  the  meatus  in- 
(emus. 

The  tvpurior  «emirirntlar  canal,  forraa 
an  eminence  on  the  superior  {letrosal  sur- 
face. 

.'ETHMOin  ItONE. 

Situation,  in  the  a-thuioidol  notch. 

«  rixin  yiiJIi,   a  perpeudiculnr  pro 
which  divides  die  cerebral  aspect  into  tivp"" 
e«]iial  portions,  and  to  which  is  attached 
the  coninienceinent  oi  die  falx. 

Cribriform  ptrite,  on  either  side  of  the 
cristi  galli,  concave  to  lodge  the  olfactory 
bullis,  and  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  filaments  of  tlie  olfactory 
nerves,  the  nasal  division  of  the  ophdial^^^ 
mic  nerve,  and  seine  siiiall  bhKxl  vessels, 

Nuial  phtic,  descends  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  crista  gaU ;  joins  the  si)lie- 
noid    bone   jiosteriorly,    the   vomer   ai|(|,^\ 
nasal  cartilage  inferiorly,  and  the  osfrouv 
lis  and  iia!<al  buiies  antoriorly. 

Orbital  plate,  a  smooth  square  pbite  of 
bone  situated  externally,  and  tomiin); 
part  of  the  orbit  i  iu  its  upper  e«lge  axe 
often  found  two  notches,  wliich.  widi,,,, 
those  ill  die  frontal  bone,  form  the  lDter>f 
iiul  orbital  foramina.  .( 

Aitlnniridal  cells,  between  the  orliitiil 
plate  and  the  nasal  plate,  arc  ten  or  twelve 
in  number. 

>Superior  upongy  bone,  descends  in  a 
curved  manner  outwards  from  the  upjier 
and  posterior  jart  of  the  bone,  foruiinf;  a 
short  channel,  called  the  sujicrior  tncatu 
of  the  nose. 

Middle  spongy  hone,  larger  and  more ' 
curved,  descends  outwanis,  forming  die 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose. 

Jiifiiudibutunt,  a  smooth  groove  Icadi 
ing  from  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells 
the  middle  meatus. 

srilENOIO  UdNE. 

Body,  corresponds  to  tlie  median  line, 
and  presents  six  asjK'cts. 

J'linterior  rinperl,   is    rough  for  con-  . 
nejdon  witli  tlie  basila  rpiocess  of  ocd- 
pital  bone. 

. '   '■■:-■ *    ■'.  presents  the  openings 

of  !  IIUS. 

/,.,., ■;'    ■..  pri'sents   the  niyyo* 

pi'OirxM,  which  articulates  with  the  xoiiier. 

SitiH-ritir  III-  ,■<  r. '. i-<if  <iK^n;et,\-\'i.-«\\\>>  X 
fos  <l. 
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bral  aspect  of  the  body  for  lodging  titc 
pituitary  gland. 

FoJstcrwrdinoidprocexiien,t^OTO\ini\eA 
eminenceii  posterior  to  tlie  sella  turcica. 

J  n  tc  rior  ctinoid  procenaex,  two  rounded 
eminences  situated  external  and  anterior 
to  the  Bella  turcica. 

Otirnrff  proee^ns,  an  eminence  between 
tlie  anterior  clinoid  processes,  and  ante- 
rior to  tlie  sella  turcica,  on  which  the  optic 
cumnnissure  rests. 

Cumtid  gfMVfs,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  sella  turcica  for  the  interuid  carotid 
arteries. 

Truuawrsc  ipinen or  kiixer  viiitgit,  two 
thin  j-.lates  of  bone  extending  forwards 
and  outwards  from  the  anterior  clinoid 
proce*scs,  presenting  anteriorly  a  spine 
in  the  median  hne,  to  unite  with  the 
I'ttimoid  boncj  and  a  serrated  niarpin  on 
eitl)cr  side  to  unite  with  the  frontal  Ixme. 
Their  posterior  free  edges  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  sphenoidal  fold  of  the  dura 
mater.  'J'he  external  extremity  of  each 
terminates  in  an  acute  point,  and  their 
cerebral  a.<=pect  is  smooth  to  support  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  hrain. 

Grtat  u-itKjs,  extend  laterally  from  tlie 
sides  of  the  body ;  each  presents  three 
aspects,  one  anterior  and  smooth  to  as-^ist 
in  forming  the  outer  j)art  of  the  orbit, 
the  second  posterior,  concave,  anil  niarkcil 
by  eerebrsii  convolutions,  to  Rs.sist  in 
forming  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  and  the 
third  external,  being  divided  by  a  crest, 
tlte  iwrtion  above  the  crest  forming  part 
of  the  teni]!oral  fctga,  and  the  portion 
below  p.irt  of  the  zygomatic  foss.i. 

Spinoun  prorciMcg,  extend  backwards 
and  mitwanls  from  the  posterior  termina- 
tion of  each  great  wing, 

Ptrnff/oid  7«wr*Ar*',  two  on  cither  side, 
deHwnd  from  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
(Treat  ala  and  the  body.  The  external  is 
broad  ahil  irregular;  the  internal  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  terminates  in  a  liook 
railed  tlie  niamnlar  process. 

I'lrrygoid  fnnsii,  is  the  hollow  between 
the  pterygoiil  processes  posteriorly. 

I'oraminu  lim'rii,  on  cither  side  of  the 
sella  turcica,  are  placed  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  wings;  each  gives 
transmission  to  the  third,  fourth,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  ."^ixth  pairs  of 
nerves,  and  to  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

Forainirta  optica,  itt  the  roots  of  the 
Ipffier  wings,  give  passage  to  the  optic 
nerves  and  ophthalmic  arteries. 
J^oratniiui  ro/ritula.   posterior,  and  a 


Foramina  ovnl,  near  the  posterior  ter- 
minationH  of  the  great  wings,  gjve  passage 
to  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

Foramina  spinonit,  in  tlie  spinous  pro- 
cesses, give  passage  to  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  of  eitlier  side. 

Furamimi  plrn/i/oidfii,  at  the  roota  of 
the  pterygoiil  proctssesj  for  the  passage 
of  the  vidian  nerves. 

B0KE8  or  TU£  FACB. 
MALAH  DCVE. 

Situalion,  at  the  outer  and  under  part 
of  the  orbit,  forming  the  cheek, 

I-'j:terual  svrftwe,  convex,  and  of  an 
irregular  quadrilateral  form. 

I-'jrlernal anyular  procvsn,  at  the  upper 
and  outer  edge,  joins  the  frontal  bone. 

Muxillnrti  proffsx.  serrated,  and  at 
inner  edge  rests  on  the  superior  maxiHary 
bone. 

Zi/r/omalic  procegs,  passes  bacliwards. 
and  supports  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal  bone  by  a  serrated  edge. 

Upper  ed(ji',  forms  the  outer  and  infer- 
rior  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Orbital  prnccnx,  a  thin  ])1ate  of  bone, 
which  passes  from  the  upper  edge  buck- 
wanls  and  inwards. 

Lower  edije  thick  and  uneven  for  the 
attachment  of  the  masscter  muscle. 

Tipipiinil  (i:prrl,  behind  the  zygoraA* 
tic  process,  is  smcotli  for  the  Iixlgmeut  ofi 
llie  temporal  muscle. 


Tiro  or  threvforiimiiHi,  On  its  cuta-j^l 
iicuus  aspect  for  vessels  and  branches  oH 
lachrymal  nerves. 

SUPERIOR    MAXIIXART    BONK. 

Body,  quadrilateral,  presents  anteriorly 
the  canine  fossa. 

Mnlnr  Prvrnts,  externally  and  su^l 
riorly,  presents  a  rougit  surface  wluc^ 
6U|»ports  the  malar  bone. 

Aatial  proirxn,  internally  and  su[ 
riorly,  is  serrated  above  to  join  ill 
frontal  hone,  and  also  presents  a  groop^ 
to  support  the  nasal  bone.  Its  cutaneni 
a-spect  is  perfoiatcd  by  tivoortliree  srni 
holes  for  blood  vessels,  its  ])osterii 
aspect  is  deeply  grooved  to  assist  jj)  fo' 
ing  tlie  ibssa  for  the  lodgment  of  i 
lacjuymal  sac  and  duct  and  its  intern 
or  nasal  aspect  is  divided  by  a  lidgi 
which  supports  the  inferior  6i»ongy  bom 

Orbital  pinte,  triangular,  assists  to  ion 
tlie  floor  of  the  orbit. 

liifru-vrtilui    caiuil,   j 


fi'tf/e  external  to  the  hasf s  of  the  foramma \V5cVween  \\ic ^Vu-*  li'i.  ^Xv 


iTti^'S"^^' 


(,.  .1,,,  —ffuid division \am\  \e,tTO\ua\inf. \w 'Oot  \ . 

\    TtUifl, 


"  'tihnporal  attpcct,  pre^nta  bcliinri  the 
malar  process  a  smooth  depression  for  ilie 
teni})oin)  muscle  and  more  posteriorly 
and  iirferiorly  a  fttbrrosily  which  corres- 
ponds to  tile  dens  sapientia-. 

Po-fterior  dental  ffiramina  are  three 
or  four  small  holes  which  give  passage  to 
the  posterinr  dental  nerves ;  and  are 
found  near  the  tuberosiry. 

Palatine  proceti  is  iliick  internally 
and  rough  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  its 
circumference  correspotiiU  to  the  alveolar 
processes,  and  its  posterior  ed^e  is  thin 
and  serrated  where  it  joins  the  palate 
bone;  its  upper  surface  is  smooth  and 
concave  from  side  to  side,  fonning  the 
floor  of  the  nose,  and  its  under  surface  is 
rough,  forming,  with  the  guin,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hard  palate. 

Xitml  Crent,  at  the  union  of  the  pa- 
latine processes,  projects  upwards  to 
receive  the  vomer. 

Natal  »}Hne  projects  forjvards,  above 
and  between  the  central  incisor  teeth. 

Fi/rumnu  inemvttm,  is  common  to 
both  bones  and  exists  inferiorly  at  the 
anterior  union  of  tbcir  palatine  plates  ; 
superiorly  it  bifurcates  and  opens  by  two 
foramina  one  in  each  nostril. 

Antrum  inaxi/lare  a  large  cavity  in 
the  t)ody  of  the  bone,  bounded  above  by 
the  orbital  plate,  below  by  the  alveoli  of 
the  molar  teeth,  anteriorly  by  the  canine 
fossa  and  posteriorly  by  the  temporal  as- 
pect: externally  it  corresponds  to  the 
molar  process  and  internally  it  presents  a 
large  irrcj^ulor  opening. 

PALATE    BONE. 

Ilm'isontnl  At  jMilote  plate,  quadrila- 
teral, is  concave  and  smoth  above,  and 
completes  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  rough 
below  where  it  completes  the  hard  palate. 
Its  anterior  edge  is  rerratcd  to  join  the 
superior  maxLlliiry  bone,  its  posterior 
edge  is  concave  and  gives  attachment  to 
ific  Boft  palite,  its  inner  edge  is  serrated 
where  it  joins  its  fellow  anil  sc-nds  a  cre-tt 
tipwanls  to  support  the  vomer  and  its 
outer  ed;;e  joitis  the  nasal  p'lte. 

N«»ni  fjiine  projeetu  hickwards  from 
the  union  of  the  palate  plali-s. 
•  '  Nixal  proerst,  broad  and  thin,  its  in- 
liet  surface  is  divided  into  two  hy  n  ridge 
which  sunports  the  inferior  sjwngy  bone: 
above  and  below  the  bone  is  Blightly  con- 
diVc  to  fl.«ist  in  forming  the  inferior  and 
middle  meatuses.  External  surface  is 
rtlngh  and  marked  by  the  posterior  pala- 
tine vessrJs  anrf  nerves.  jAnterior  edge, 
thin,' AssJstA  to  dose  the  atitrom  and  tl»e 
iwstcrior  cdgcjoifis  the  pterygoid  process. 


Pteryfjnid  prwesif,  the  thickest  r;u-t 
of  the  bciic.  of  a  ivedgc  shape,  inrlmM 
hackwanls  and  outw;irds;  it  presents 
tliree  grooves,  a  central  one  smooth 
which  completes  the  pl<?rv<joid  fossa  and 
a  rough  one  on  either  side  to  articulate 
with  the  extremities  of  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses. 

Palatine  foramina,  at  the  junction  of 
pterygoid  and  palatine  processes  for  tlie 
trans'.iussion  of  tiic  palatine  nerve  and 
vessels. 

Orbital  proec»i>,  surmounting  the 
nasal  process  is  divided  into  two  by  g 
notch,  which  forms  with  the  sphenoid 
bone  the  pfipno-pa/iitine  ho/r. 

Anterior  orbital  process,  is  the  largest, 
being  hollow  and  of  a  triancular  form  ; 
it  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  by  its  uppfr  smooth  surface;  it 
joins  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior 
maxillary  hone  and  the  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  by  its  two  serrated 
edges ;  its  smooth  edge  looking  towards 
the  sphcno-maxillary  fissure. 

Ponterior  orbital  process,  articulates 
with  the  body  and  spongy  plate  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  is  also  noliow. 

INFEItlOK   SI-OXQV    BONE. 

Rough  and  convex  towards  the  septum 
of  the  nose  and  concave  externally,  pr 
sents  a  free  margin  inferiorly  and  is* 
attached  above  to  the  os  unguis,  and  to 
the  ridge  on  tlie  superior  maxillary  and 
pakte  bones.  It  perfects  the  nasal  duct 
inferiorly. 

Oa  t'NOlTB. 

Situation,  inner  and  anterior  part  of 
orbit. 

Ettffe*  serrated  to  join  the  os  frontia 
above  the  maxillary  bone  below  the  uasa 
bone  anteriorly  and  the  ethmoid  bon<i1 
behind.  l| 

Ejrtcrnnt  surfnce,  divided  hy  a  per- 
pendicular ridge,  presents  a  groove 
antcrioily  for  the  lachrymal  sac  and  a 
smooth  surface  behind  to  assist  in  form- 
ing the  orbit. 

Inir.rnnl  mtr/ace,  covers  in  the  anterior, 
ethmoidal  cells. 

NASAr.    OO.VKS. 

S'il  nation,  beneath  the  nasal   proccf 
of  Irnnt.il  hone  ami  betwten  the  n&s 
processes  of  8Uj)erior  maxillary  bones,   ij 

E.vtrrnal  xiir/iiw,  convex  and  prcscn^' 
small  foramina  for  blood  ^'eBWils. 

Jntirrniil  «ur_facc,  co\iav«ft  ^a  ^o^v 
by  the  t\Bsa\nwve*.  ^^ 

Svper\or  prtqe.  <!t\\t:V.  mv&l  «Bit*K«k^ 
1  join  l\ui  Uouvai  \jquc.  ^ 
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Ii\feyiar  edge  thin  and  expanded  joins 
the  lateral  rtosial  cartilages. 

Extfrwd  edye  is  the  longest  serrated 
to  joJD  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Internal  edge  is  Hnt  and  joins  its 
fellow. 

Situation  in  the  medium  line  of  nose. 

Siipi'rinr  edge  groovcil  to  receive  the 
aaygOR  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Jnterior  edge  slightly  groove<l  to  re- 
ceive the  ctlimoidal  plate  and  naisal 
cartilage. 

Pttxteriar  edtje  free,  looks  towanls  the 
pharynx. 

Inferior  edge  the  longest,  is  receiveil 
into  the  nasal  crest  of  the  superior  max- 
illary and  palate  bones. 

INFERIOR    IIAXII.I.ARV    BONE. 

Body  is  the  anterior  portion  projectinp; 
inferiorly  into  mentat  firoretx  w  chin 
Buperiorly  sumiouiited  by  alvcoh  of  four 
incisor  teeth,— anteriorly  having;  on  each 
side  a  depression  for  muscles — poste- 
riorly, eminences  and  depressions  for 
muscles. 

Si/mplti/siit  is  a  vertical  ridge  in  the 
centre  of  body. 

Horizontnl  rrtmi.  On  outer  Eurface 
of  each  is  an  oblique  ridge  for  muscles ; 
on  the  inner  is  inylo-nyoideaii  ridge 
ahove  which  is  a  depressioli  for  sub-lin- 
gual gland  and  below  for  sub-maxillary 
gland. — Tile  lower  edge  is  rouiulcil  and 
grooveil  for  facial  artery,  upper  eilge  has 
alveolar  processes. 

An^h'  13  obtuse  and  rough  for  muscles. 

Aacendirig  rami  are  thick  and  round 
posteriorly  —  externally  smooth  —  uitcr- 
nally  grooved. 

Coronoid  proccng  passes  upwards  from 
anterior  part  of  ascending  ramus. 

Condyle  is  a  process  transversely  ob- 
long to  articulate  with  temporal  bone. 

JVeck  constricted  part  below  condyle. 

Proceux  HfniitinHir  notch  between  con- 
dyle and  corniioid. 

Inferior  dental  foramen  situated  at 
interval  Burraee  of  ascending  ramus  and 
surmounted  by  a  nfpine. 

Meiilril  foramen  situated  at  anterior 
surface  of  bone  external  to  body. 

Dental  canal  traverses  bone  between 
the  two  furaiiiina,  and  communicates 
with  each  alveoli. 

OS   JIYOIDES. 

Sftuaiton  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lenk^xtween  the  chin  and  larynv. 
^e>K^  sujuarcj  is  nugh  anteriorly  for 


muscles,  and  smootli  behitkd   nherC 
corrcs[)onds  to  the  cpiglottidean  gland. 

Greater  cornua,  pass  obliquely  up- 
wards and  outwards  from  the  aides  of  the 
body, 

Lester  roritua  are  very  small  and  pace 
obliquely  backwards  and  upwar<ls  from 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  great  contoa 
and  body. 

'i'he  bones  of  the  ear  are  desrribed 
in  connection  with  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. 


AND 

S'Wrgitiil  3)ournnl. 

Saturdat/,  Mny  \^th,  1837. 


WORKING  OF  THE  LMPROVE- 
MENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COL- 
LEGE OF  SURGEONS. 

Since  the  museum  of  tlve  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Public  we  rcfriinetl  from  offering  any 
observations  upon  the  new  building,  the 
classification  of  the  preparations,  or  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  commissioned 
by  tlie  Council  to  superintend  the  new 
arrangementG,  until  we  had  sati(>iied  our- 
selves, by  rci>eated  visits,  of  the  niuioer  , 
in  which  the  entire  was  conducted. 

Of  the  building  itself,  it  is  sufKcient  to 
say  that  ample  accommodation  has  beea 
provided  for  the  display,  not  only  of  tb* 
labours  of  the  immortal  Hunter,  as  well 
as  for  the  odier  additions  wliich  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by   tlte 
College,  but  from  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  temperature  is  maintained, 
security  is  given  to  the  preaerration  of 
die  numerous  specimena  contained  within..^ 
its  walls,  and   the   plan  on  which  theiH 
whole    building    ia  liglited,  shews    the  ' ' 
\aT\ovks  ptepwaXxom*  \»  <o.c  \k!!X\q«s^« 
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Too  in»ich  praise  cannot  be  giveti  to 
the  ('ouiidl  for  their  liberality  by  opening 
their  duors  to  the  Profession  at  large,  itntl 
to  the  Public  generally,  by  nn  intro- 
iluctioD  from  a  member.  \\'hen  it  is  con- 
siilered  tlie  ^eat  length  of  time  that  the 
Huntertan  Museum  was  continetl  to  tlie 
in«pection  of  a  select  few  of  the  cor- 
ruptionists,  a  proceeding  of  tlie  greatest 
clanger  to  tlie  coimnunity,  and  a  strong 
temptation  to  even  the  most  honest  in- 
ilividuals  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie 
labours  of  another,  a  fraud  which  cannot 
now  be  at  least  so  easily  practised  upon 
the  Public 

With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the 
oflieen!,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
tltcnij  for  tlicir  assiduity  and  |ioIite  at- 
tention, and  their  anxiety  to  give  the 
visilor8  every  infnnnation  on  the  various 
preparations,  Mrhilst  the  voluminous  cata- 
logues, drawn  u]i  widi  such  simplicity 
and  skill,  render,  even  to  the  stuticiit, 
every  faciUty  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance 
tvith  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  which 
this  magnificent  collection  offers  to  his 
mind  for  investigation. 

Id  our  visits,  we  ha<I  not  the  p1ca.sure 
of  meeting  the  able  and  learned  Profesiior 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Mr.  Owen,  as 
oft«n  as  wc  could  have  wished,  but  his 
absence  at  this  lime  can  be  well  ex- 
plained,  when  we  reap,  in  a  short  hour, 
liic  "concentrated  essence"  of  labour, 
vdiich  must  have  co«t  him  the  most  ex- 
tensive investigation  and  the  deepest  re- 
search. Without  a  ilcsire  to  make  an 
inWilioiis  comparison,  the  lectures  which 
Mr.  Owen  has  alreotly  delivered  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  morbid 
oMific  compositions  which  immediately 
preceded  diem.  We  had  almost  n<^- 
ledrid  noticing  tlie  ivnttaiU  presence  in 
lixtMvmmtt  of  one  whose  afibbility  and 
dfiAft-toJmpan  inl'onuation  have  ncvier 
Uva  ffurpassft/,     Mr.  CUfl,  Ukv  a  second 


Simpson,  gracefully  moving  under  the 
azure  canopy  at  Vauxliull,  "  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,"  seems  to  live  only  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  buildin;;  which 
contains  the  Huntcrian  collection,  and 
which  we  hope  lie  will  continue  to  adorn 
by  his  presence  for  many  years  to  come. 

W'e  were  quite  unpreiiared,  notwith- 
standing the  investigations  of  Mr.  AVar- 
burton's    Committee,    for    tlie    gigantic 
strides  in  liberality  which  have  induced 
the  Couiicd  to  establish  a  reading-room. 
The  room  is  now  open  to  the  mcinbera 
three  successive  evenings  in  every  week, 
from  seven  Co  ten  o'clock  ;  and  tliough 
this  limited  period  may  have  appeared 
to  the  learned  members  of  the  Council 
quite  adequate  to  supply  the  public  ap- 
petite for  intellectual  food,  and  afford 
them  quite  sufBcicnt  time  to  ponder  over 
the  luminous  contributions  wliicli  are  so 
abundant  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet  an<l«  i 
tlie  Medii-iil  and  Surgical  Journal,  and 
prosing  fabrications  of  the  Ciuzett*,  yet 
iliis  was  but  a  sparing  allowance,   andt . 
quite  inadequate  to  glut  the  buhmic  ap-^l 
petites  of  the  commonalty.    'When  tbe^| 
doors   of    tlie    reading-room   were    first 
thrown  open,  many  ilislinguished  indivi- 
duals thronged  to  partake  of  the  intellec- 
tual feast,  and  we  can  only  account  forn 
the  gradual,  though  progressive  diminu- 
tion   to   tlie  hinited    hours,   which   the 
CouncU  have  appropriated  for  the  rcposttJ 
It  is  indeed  our  painful  duty  to  state, 
that  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  the 
(Kirtals  of  Lincoln's-  Inn  Fields,  only  one 
has  had  the  courage  to  continue  his  at-^ 
tendance  in  the  room  at  tlie  prescribed 
hours,  in  justice  to  whom  it  is  but  fair  to''! 
state,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  con- J 
tinuc  his  attendance,  not  being  able  I0< 
satiate  his  appetite,  but  because  Kc  wa. 
parlaVe  o?  Twe  MiYvvcViVvt  tQvi\\  wax  ^xu^ 
curt  c\scvj\wac  \iux.  aX  wvw*'^^'^'*'  **^ " 
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TIic  attciiticn  of  Ur.  Willis  in  the 
library  needs  no  comment.  His  wonted 
courtesy  and  kindness  have  long  given 
nniverssil  satisfacdon. 

Tlic  accommodations  for  the  pupils 
and  members  who  ha%'e  businera  to  trans- 
act Rt  the  Collc;,'e,  arc  in  keeping  wiili 
those  of  the  museum  and  library ;  whilst 
the  urbanity  of  Mr.  HelFour,  and  those  in 
his  department,  is,  if  any  thin,<»,  more 
raraarknble  than  when  he  graced  the  office 
in  the  old  buildin;;. 

To  refer  once  more  to  the  reading- 
room,  Wc  trust  the  Council  Trill  see  the 
iiecesbity  of  rendering  it  more  worthy  of 
Uieir  boasted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
members,  to  enlarge  the  period  of  at- 
tendance, and  to  make  it  much  better 
known  by  more  pnblic  notification  tlian 
has  hitherto  been  given. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

ON   TlIK 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

A>T>   TIIEIB 

THERAPEUTIC. 

Hoitpilat  fur  sick  Children. 

Op  all  the  diseases  observed  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  none  seem  to  call  for 
more  special  attention,  or  to  aif'ord 
greater  interest  to  the  practitioner  than 
the  Btudy  of  diseases  incident  to  child- 
hood :  there  is  an  hojipitai  in  Paris  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  sick  children.  >i'o 
idea  can  be  I'ormed  of  the  numlier  and 
variety  of  acute  and  chronic  affections 
met  with  in  this  establishment,  especially 
iu  the  ward  we  intend  to  review,  whicii 
may  be  considered  ona  of  tiie  most  cu- 
rious in  the  hospital,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  children,  and  the  nature  of 
tlk'ir  complaints.  Dr.  liaudelocque  s 
wards  are  divided  in  acute  and  chronic 
diseases.  The  first  division  contains 
about  sixty  bc«lB,  occupied  by  chiltlren 
from  two  to  til  ken  years  of  a^^e.  A 
ward  of  tliirty  beds  is  destined  to  older 
rhlldren  :  anotlier  ward  contains  children 
uniler  Ufa:  and  nervous  diseasea,  opi- 

i^pay,  choree,  tcnvuisioiis  are  allciwieil 

to  in  another  ward. 
The  diviiicu  of  dumiiic  diseases  com< 


posed  af  three  small  wartls  contains  duie' 
patients  who  are  scrofulous,  or  who  bante 
diseases  of  the  skin,  'i'his  part  of  the 
eerrice  is  the  most  interesting,  owing  U 
the  7)ains  .M.  Bsndelocque  takes  in  the 
treatment  of  these  children,  and  by  the 
variety  and  nmltiplieity  of  medicatioiu 
he  employs-  AH  the  patients  in  tlii« 
ward  are  girls. 

Among  aft'ections  so  numerous,  and  so 
various,  we  shall  be  purzled  which  to 
cbccKe;  w'e  shall  put  aside  all  faoM 
which  are  not  immediately  practical,  and 
merely  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
what  is  eminently  useful. 

M.  Bandelocqiie  does  not  seem  to  ap- 
prove of  active  medications  iti  acute  din- 
eases  of  children ;  he  is  of  ojiinicin  (ex- 
cepting in  certain  circumstances  we  sliall 
take  care  to  note)  that  when  tlieaa 
Juvenile  patients  are  put  iu  a  suitable 
condition,  the  disease  goes  through  ii* 
different  stapes,  and  nature  pow.rfully 
assists  the  cure.  For  broncliitis,  angina, 
and  in  general  all  eruptive  disiasea,  tlie 
best  remedy  is  to  observe  childreu,  (o  put 
them  on  moilerate  diet,  and  keep  tbem 
from  ttJl  stimulating  causes.  If  for  ex- 
ample, a  child  has  the  hooping  cough,  lie 
does  not  bleed,  unless  the  young  patient 
be  very  strong  and  lull,  or  that  there  ii 
some  serious  complication ;  k  moderate 
diet  is  prescribeil,  emulsions,  and  a  few 
doses  of  white  oxyde  of  antimony.  With 
this  treatment  the  attacks  become  alight, 
and  the  hooping  cough  gradually  dis> 
appears. 

The  same  ri'matks  are  applicable  to 
angina  preceding  scarlatina,  Lroncbitia 
wliich  is  generally  the  foreruniier  of  the 
measles.  Blood-lttting  is  very  seldom 
prescribed  in  these  cases.  Dr.  B.  thinks 
it  is  better  avoideil,  and  be  observes  ibat 
in  cases  where  leedies  have  been  lecouit 
mended,  and  that  the  recummcndalioa 
bus  been  neglected,  the  patieuta  have 
nevcrlheleES  been  cured. 

We  must  however  state  that  Dr.  B. 
ha.s  more  frequently  recourse  to  bleeding 
in  his  private  practise  than  in  the  hos- 
pitals :  the  children  of  the  indigent  ore 
ol'  a  much  weaker  cuiiBtitutiuu,  and  kIt 
dum  need  tlie  same  antiphlogiEtio  tCMMj 
ment  as  the  opulent. 

Dr.  B.  does  not  think  an  acute  maliily 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  ptofu.se  bleedtng. 
Its  intetiiiity  may  be  diminished,  it3  oodtri 
plications  decreased,  but  to  arrest  it  and 
denly  by  bleeding  is  not  pu.ssihle.     Iq 
i^yAvwa  Icvtt  tot  \.\\%\)i.ut<i,  vmUvec  iMiri 
g,u\ne    e\acua\iQT\%,  wot  v^^*.vvie\ 
arrest  \iic  VWW«*  «^  ^'^'^  «iisfi.aaB,\». 
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li»Tc  its  course,  and  if  bleeding  be  not 
injurious,  it  is  nt  all  cvt'iit's  uselfss. 

Hut  however  cautious  aii'l  timid  Dr. 
B.  may  prove  in  acute  iliseascs  of  chil- 
dren, lie  is  equally  active'  in  the  treat- 
im'ni  of  chronic  disenst  s,  employing 
alternately,  the  most  active  and  varied 
inedicatioDS,  and  ncslcctiu'i  none  of  the 
resources  of  nifilicine.  'I'lie  division  of 
cltroiiic  disease  is  not  assuredly  the  least 
Intemtiii);:,  and  before  we  truce  their 
particular  history,  we  must  cast  n  rapid 
glance  on  the  chRett-ul  medications  in 
general  use. 

Dr.  li.  frequently  cnfjploys  purgatives 
in  the  chrouic  diseases  of  cliildren  ;  there 
•re  certain  alfeciions  for  w^icli  he  only 
prescribes  opening  medicines,  and  for 
most  others,  purgatives  are  nearly  always 
comhined  wiili  tlie  different  rcnitxlies  he 
recoDimenils. 

Purgatives  considered  as  a  method  of 
treaUnent,  aie  usually  Riven  to  children, 
and  all  otlier  medicines  are  excluded, 
when  they  have  for  any  given  lime  hcen 
acciutomed  to  Uke  any  medication. 
Aperient  <lrauj3;ht«  arc  then  to  be  admi- 
nistered twice  a  wc?k  ;  but  if  the  child 
be  under  any  otlier  course  of  medicine,  it 
must  be  suspended  the  day  on  which  tlie 
pur^tive  is  taken. 

riicse  purgatives  may  be  continue<l 
for  several  niontlis  without  any  fenr  of 
accident,  the  children  do  not  appear  to 
wilier,  their  ap|)t.tite  is  not  diminished, 
aiid  we  have  seen  several  scrofulous  pa- 
tient* who  durin;^  Um>  or  three  months 
were  rcf^Jlarly  pur;i:cd  twice  a  week, 
without  t!ie  liigestive  tube  having  the 
Irast  suticred  from  it.  Ortuin  diseases 
have  been  compleu-Iy  cured  by  this  sim- 
fAc  medication,  others  have  seen  their 
fcVmi>loms  considerably  amended,  anil 
the  cure  Uas  been  rapidly  achieved  by 
means  of  other  remetlies. 

It  is  rntlier  difficult  to  make  children 
tike  medicine,  owina^  to  its  <lisaj?reeabie 
4PBt«;  L>.  H.  has  found  the  I'olluwin;^ 
^Mccriplion  made  up  with  coflce,  answer 
At  desired  purpos*,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
Uiipleasaiu  to  children,  to  wluwn  it  shoidd 
be  i!ivrn  early  in  tne  raorniag,  aud  ibeir 
brcnklasl  sometime  after. 

f^rn;i,i  "iii. 

ounces. 

.1  nith  coffte,  to  -which  a 
Vd. 
-nnd  rffl-rt.  chO- 


It  is  rather  the  fiishion  at  present  to 
i>rescril)e  syrup  of  acorns,  which  was 
lately  termed  a  prei'ioux  tnnii:. 

This  syrup  is  extracted  from  acorns, 
torrefied  and  rciluued  to  a  {lowder,  of 
which  a  syrup  is  made. 

A  decoction  of  hops  so  frequently  pre- 
scribed for  children,  and  taken  so  reluet- 
antly,  has  been  replaced  by  ojii/mct 
sciUit  ic. 

Iodine,  extract  of  hemlock,  arsenintc  of 
sixLi,  barytes,  &c.  &'c.,  are  medications 
frequently  employed  by  Dr.  B.  Our 
readers  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  tin 
value  of  these  substances  by  the  lie 
merous  eases  we  shall  bring  forward.  In 
the  mean  time  we  s'.wili  say  a  few  words 
on  the  manner  of  administering  them. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  is  generally 
given  in  dosos  of  four  to  twelve  grains;  i 
whicti  dose  is  increased  gradually,  and  a^| 
much  as  thirty  or  forty,  or  even  sixty ' 
grains  may  be  taken.     No  accident  had 
ever  occurred  from  the  administration  of 
this  medicine,  when  not  long  since,  all 
the  patients  who  had  taken  it,  were  on 
the  same   day    sciy.ed  with  bead-aches,, 
vertii^o,  and  other  symptoms  of  poison.; 
These   accidents    were    attributed   to  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  tlie 
apotliecary  having  that  day  made  use  of 
a  new  extract. 

The  arseniate  of  sofIa  is  nt  this  present 
time  prescrilxfl  for  n  girl  of  twelve,  who 
has  a  lupus  on  her  nose.  After  removing 
the  scab  with  soothing  poultices,  cauteri- 
zation with  hydrochloric  acid  has  Iwea 
resorted  to,  the  treatment  with  arsciiiati 
of  soda,  was  then   oiumenced,  and  wa  ^ 
have  not  yet  had  suHjcient  time  to  judge  J 
of  it  correctly ;  at  a  toture   period  we^ 
shall  give  aii  account  of  its  results. 

A  lutle  girl  of  eight  years  old,  having 
a  ^vllite  swelling  of  the  ileolemural  urli- 
cuLiiion,  takes  muriate  of  biirytis,  two 
ounces  of  solution  of  muriate  of  barytif^ 
in  two  doses,  oue   in  tlic  inorniiig  OmA 
other  in  the  evening,  ejch  ounce  of  solur  j 
tion  contains  oue  grain, 

Alt!iou«h  muriate  of  barytes  has  lieeo 
Utdy  given  in  enormous  iloses,  .Nh 
liaudcloeque  liiis  licver  lieen  able  In  pre*! 
scrilje  more  than  four  grains  without* 
(Unger.  t  lironic  opthalmia  are  very  nuHj 
merous — sjverid  practiCMNiers  havo  lateljj 
presented  tincture  of  !Uiu»  Uixieoden 

<  'hildren  attectod  wUv  thatea.  *viA.  t^v.- 

-  .       v^.    ^V.    '^-"f  • 
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ine  to  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  had  long 
becii  subjcjctttl  to  vertigo,  tliese  attucks 
wi-rc  very  simikr  to  lliofc  of  chorea,  her 
arms  and  legs  were  ronvulscd  ;  she  reco- 
vered in  a  few  minutes,  and  appeared  in 
a  state  of  perfect  health. 

(lenerally  those  children  treated  in  the 

wards  of  clironic  ilisuases,  are  subjected 

to  an  alimentary  diet,  and  cat  according 

to  their  appetite ;  unless  a  coinplieatiiin 

arises,  they  have  wine  and  intat.     Those 

who  arc  affected  with  acute  iliseascs  are 

very  seldom  put  on  low  iliet,  exjjerience 

.  liaviiiff  proved  that  the  privation  of  pood 

.■  nourislmieut  during  any  length  of  time, 

'  is  very  prejudicial  to  growing  chUdren. 

"  Thus  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  meat,  are 

given  wiilh  <hie  regard  to  the  digestive 

lacutties  of  the  juvenile  patients. 
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ON    THE    CURE   OF    HEADACH 

HY    THE     Al'PLK'ATlONT    OF 

LEECHES    T(J    TFIE    SC^HNEI- 

DERIAN  MEMBRANE. 

Bv  John  AV'ai.kkr,  M.D. 

Thk  frequent  faUure  of  general  bleeil- 
ing,  by  tlie  application  of  leeches  to  ihc 
head,  and  likewise  of  counter-irrilanls  in 
relieving  the  severe  frontal  bcadachs 
arising  from  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  induced  me  to  give 
extensive  trial  to  the  detraction  of  blood 
Irom  the  ethmoidal  vessels,  by  meaiic  of 
Iceclifs  applied  to  the  schneiderian  mern- 
luane  (as  xecommended  bv  ^Ir.  Wardrop 
in  his  Treatise  on  Blood-letting),  and  I 
have  found  die  results  very  generally 
bencljckl. 

As  die  pericranium  is  almost  entirely 
supjilicd  witli  blood  vessels  fiom  the  neck, 
it  is  natural  to  eonclmie  ihiit  bl<K5d  de- 
tracted from  it,  will  not  in  general  alle- 
viate the  syjiiptoms  arising  from  internal 
congestion  ami  other  painful  allections  of 
the  cerebrum,  uidtss  it  it  taken  in  such 
quantity  as  will  greatly  reduce  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  which  Avould  reijuire 
•hs  application  of  a  large  number  of 
leeches,  attended  with  great  loss  of  time 
and  inconvenience  ;  and  1  am  inclincti  to 
tJiink  thai  the  l)eneficial  etfects  frequently 
attributed  to  the  npjilicnlion  of  leeches  to 

the  heail,  ari  to  be  ascribed  in  many  followed  by  ciim[)lcte  relief  from  p«in  on 
eases  to  the  employment  of  general  blood-  the  corresponding  side,  anil  the  next  day, 
letting,  cold  applications,  and  other  col-  wl«cn  a  leech  was  apjilied  to  the  opposite 
lateral  measures,  or  jiainful  side,  the  cure  was  coniplel 

In  abstracting  blood  from  tliis  part,  we    I  have  repcateil  tliis  expcrinient  sever 
au//  follow  the  plan  arlopletl  by  nature,   limes,  ancl  with  generally  tlie  same  rvsiilU 
jij  reiicviug  by  efijsu.xis,  not  only  cotJ-\     Mt*.  v.\ttM\i\c,   st.  riw.— \Im   h*fi-r 
Mti-tion  of  the  bmitt,  but  npoplLClic  nnd\ti;ou\>ViV  VvV\\  a^A\wa  Aut\\\^  v\\t  \« 
"'J'cr  aiuvhi.    £  I  ui  in  lliu  luoru  ruuoU-  \  Vsvave  ^eat^,  »«^  \«*  v.wr.^Vwv.s\  tS,  ^n*. 


parts  of  Scotland,  when  a  person  H  «e\ 
with  ajKiplexy  in  the  absence  of  me<lrcal 
aid,  some  one  of  the  bystanders  endea- 
vours to  produce  epistaxiB,  by  infiirting  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  patient's  nose,  tliere- 
hy  relieving  the  gorpcd  state  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  .Mr.  Wardrop  mentions  the 
case  of  an  empiric,  who  liad  apparently 
become  famerl  for  his  successful  tivat- 
ment  of  heailacb,  which  consisted  in  sca- 
rifying the  schneiderian  membrane.  I 
have  found  most  benefit  from  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  the  painftil  headachs  pC' 
culiar  to  [iregnant  females ;  in  those 
arising  from  irregularity  or  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  catamenia  in  plethoric  lisWts, 
and  in  a  few  depending  upon  biliary 
derangement. 

The  following  arc  orJy  b  fevr  aaet 
Bclectt;d  from  my  notes : — 

.Mary  Wilson,  ast.  lit.  Catamenia  bc- 
Ciirne  suppressed  after  exjKisnre  to  wet 
and  cold,  accompanied  by  consiilendilc 
pyrexia  and  severe  frontal  headadl,  for 
which  she  was  .submitted  to  treatment, 
but  with  only  partial  relief.  AVTien  1 
first  s;iwher,si.\  weeks  afterwards,  she  still 
complaiiial  of  the  severe  frontal  pain, and 
the  catanicnial  discharge  did  not  flow; 
she  Avas  now  repeatedly  bleil,  had  leeches 
frequently  applied  to  the  temples  ;  the 
bead  was  shave<l  and  blisters  applied  to 
the  back  part,  which  along  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  medicine,  and  the  use  of  otiicr 
means  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
catamenia,  had  no  effect  in  ab,-iiing  the 
pain.  A  leech  was  then  apjilicd  to  the  ^ 
membrane  of  the  nose,  on  each  side  of  ■ 
the  septum,  and  the  bleetling  kept  up  by  V 
means  of  cloths  WTung  out  of  warm 
water,  which  had  the  etlect  of  entirely 
removing  the  frontal  pain  ;  and  although 
her  occupation  was  that  of  a  factory  girl, 
it  had  nut  returned  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  let.  2i.-  In  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  (of  her  first  chilil,) 
complained  of  constant  frontal  hcadach. 
Bowels,  &c.,  regular.  A  leech  was  or- 
dered to  hs  npfdied  to  eacli  side  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  hut  being  afraiil  («« 
she  said)  that  they  woidd  creep  up  her 
nose,  slie  only  applied  one,  winch  wm 
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IrcKsiDp;  lieatlach  for  a  period  of  three 

vcurs,  witli  a  turgid  slate  »f  the  conjunc- 

.^ral  vessels,  flushetl  couiitcnHTitfe,  and  a 

^Kiisation  of  violent  pulsation  in  the  head, 

troublesome  as  at  times    to  prevent 

iteep.    She  was  requested  to  apply  two 

dies  to  eaeb  side  of  the  septum,  but 

llcould  onlr  put  on  three,  the  hicmorrhage 

fifrom  whifh  coiitiniie<l  the  greater  part  of 

"ie  nigbt.     Next  day  she  expressed  her- 

!  self  nearly  free  from  pain  ;  twenty-four 

fliours  afterwards  other  two  were  a])plie(l, 

rhieh  entirely  removed  the  symptoms. 

lo  liiis  awe  the  head  symptoms  returne<l 

ibont  every  .six  weeks,  when  the  bleedinp 

jiWas  always  repeated,  and  with  its  usual 

Igoml  efl'eet£. 

Mrs.fochrane,irt.47. — Fifteen  months 
uinee  catamenia   becatnc   irregular,  and 
rfor    the    last    three    months     had    en- 
tirely ceased.     The    principal   cause  of 
E.romi)luint  at    present    is  acute    frontal 
pain  ;  two  leeches  were  applied  as  in  the 
former  ca«es^  when  she  expressetl  herself 
,weU. 

Mrs.  liowie,  Kt,  -43. — Has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  all  tlie  premonitory 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  from  which  she 
Ims  as  often  liecn  rcueved  by  bleeding, 
i"tc„  but  bati  never  lieen  totally  free  from 
frontal  headach.  Eight  days  since  had 
a  return  of  her  head  symptoms,  from 
whicit  she  was  relieved  Jis  fonnerly,  but 
still  eoinplaiiictl  of  the  constant  pain ; 
two  leeches  were  anplied  to  the  septum, 
which  in  this  case  blc<l  so  profusely  that 
the  blued  trickled  down  m  a  stream  ; 
hcfnrc  this  troublesome  symptom  sub- 
sidwl  the  leeches  were  appliei!  several 
times. — ConliHentai  and  BrititU  Medi- 
cal lici'itfw. 
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PIUCTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

.1,1       .  0"    THK. 

'    1    GANGRENOUS  STOMATITIS. 


The  panirrcnous  intlnmmation  of  the 
mouth  lu  younp  cliiidren.  is  very  common 
in  large  U)wns,  es])€cially  anio'if;  the 
{toorcr  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  surprising  there  should  l)e  so 
many  cases  of  it  in  the  hos|)itaI  for  sick 
eliililrvn,  louring  the  last  six  weeks, 
I'tnu"  uH't^ctionM  of  this  kind  have  been 
irviiutl  by  Dr.  iIitideIoc<juc,  ami  not- 
iwHiituudiug.  the  tlangct  of  Uii»  <Vi«casc, 


proved  fatal  only  to  one  of  the  four  chil- 
liren.  We  shaU  give  a  rapid  sketch  W 
the  four  cases,  and  show  the  plan  of 
treatment  adopted  by  l^r.  B. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  a  little  girl, 
six  year*  and  a  half  old,  was  admiUcd 
into  the  hospital,  irith  a  cankerous  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth.  This  child  ha<l  l)een 
ill  for  a  week,  and  still  had  remains  of 
the  measle  rash  ;  the  face  was  much 
Bwclled,  the  left  side  etleinatizeil,  the  eye- 
li<!a  nearly  closed :  in  the  middle  of  the 
cheek  there  was  a  sore  rather  Inrger  tl»an 
a  shilling :  inside  the  mouth  waa  an  ul- 
ceration, and  the  whole  depth  of  the  cheek 
was  invaded ;  lower  down  there  was 
.inollier  sore  ;  a  dark  excretion,  of  very 
fetid  odour,  flowed  from  the  mouth  ;  the 
gums  were  swelled  and  biee<ling.  Two 
large  sinapisms  had  been  applied  to  the 
legs  during  the  measles,  and  there  re- 
mained two  large  gangrenous  sores  in- 
vatling  the  chief  part  of  the  teguments  of 
the  legs.  Auscultation  showeil  that  the 
lungs  were  seriously  affected.  The  pulse 
was  slow,  scarcely  j)erceptible,  and  a  con- 
titmal  diarrhea  contributed  to  weaken 
the  patient. 

.\lthough  there  could  be  but  little  hope 
of  recovery,  Dr.  Haudclocitue  had  tlie 
internal  sore  cauterized  with  liyiiroehloric 
acid,  and  e.xtcinaily  with  a  hot  iron  ;  the 
cscharii  were  then  to  be  s])rinkled  with 
the  powder  of  chloride  of  lime.  He  also 
prc8cribe<l  a  mixture  of  a  drachm  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  ounce  of 
syrup  of  quinine,  two  moderate  injections 
of  l^rk,  anil  the  sores  of  the  legs  to  be 
powdered  with  the  chloride  of  lime. 

The  cauteriz.ition  wa.s  reneweil  several 
times.  The  following  day  the  jjulse  was 
better,  there  was  no  swelling  round  tlie 
cauterized  parts,  and  the  face  was  less 
edematized. 

On  the  26th,  the  cauterization  was 
apain  made  on  the  internal  sore;  four 
ounces  of  Malaga  wine  to  be  taken  by 
.spoonsful,  were  prescribed  ;  the  syrup  of 
quinine,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and 
other  means  indicated  were  continued, 
but  the  young  patient  sunk,  became  de- 
lirious, and  died  on  the  'iJ^lh. 

\  post  mortem  examination  was  maile 
the  ensuing  day.  'ITie  [>erioste8  of  the 
whole  side  of  tne  lower  jaw  to  the  ar- 
ticukition  was  detached.  'Phe  lungs  were 
hepatijted  in  various  degrees, and  sprinkled 
ivilh  miliary  tubercles;  the  digestive 
tube  was  em\»l^ . 

't\\ere  •*•»&  Wi^A  V!fvc  ^\ijV\VtA"t  ^v8R»ae.«S. 
saving  tins  Y*^^«^^^«  v^*""*-^  **  ■\\«iNMx^ 


BUHJRAPHY  OF  VELPEAU. 


^Tbc  tanteriiation,  howL-vcr,  weratd  to 
illave  agood  eftcct  on  the  Ktomitjtis,  which 
'iBDade  BO  furtlier  progress,  the  fetid  odor 
no   longer  existetl,  a  deprfe  of  reaction 
bad  taken  place,  but  tlio   double  pneu- 
monia and  excessive  suppuration  arising' 
£roiii  tile  ganprenous  soies  on  the  le^^s, 
necessarily  led  to  a  fatal  termination.    In 
the  other  three  cases  this  cauterization 
^^^Jias   been  followed  by  a  happier  result, 
^^■ithou^h  one  child  was   very  youn^,  and 
^^Bplicr  Btate  most  serious. 
1^^'    A   little  girl,  of  live   years  old,  had 
■  '   several  gan^^enous  spots  on  the  cheeks 
and  upper  and  lower  gums.     This  dis- 
ease had  also  made  its  appearance  during 
the  mea«les.    There  was  cough,  fever, 
diarrhea,  and    the    running    ifrom    the 
mouth  was  so  fetid,  that  it  ^vaa  difficult 
Id  examine  it. 

All  the  gangrenous  parts  were  touched 

I  with  hy<Irocliloric  acid,  and  then  pow- 

I  dered  with  chloride  of  lime.     Sjnoip  of 

I  quinine,  tonic,  and  antiseptic  injections 

were  prescribed.     The  fetid  odour  soon 

ilLsappeared,  and   the  gangrenous  spots 

did  not  increase.     The  upper  and  lowtr 

teeth    fell   out  witli  thi'  mucous,  and  a 

large  splinter  of  the  maxillary  hone,  so 

that  after  the  child's  recovery  there  was 

a  double  solution   of  continuity   which 

seemed  to  result  from  two  semi-elliptic 

'         sections  made  in  the   upper  and  lower 

jaw. 

This  cure  is  \mdoubtedly  very  re- 
markable, and  quite  unexpected  for  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  taken  into  the 
licspital,  and  having  any  severe  illness 
selduui  recover. 

The  other  two  cases  offer  but  little 
interest  after  those  just  related,  A  little 
girl  admitted  into  the  hospital,  had  been 
ill  three  months,  there  was  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  under  ma.\illary  ganglia 
on  the  left  side.  VV^hcn  the  mouth  was 
openetl,  several  ulcerations  of  tlie  cheek, 
the  palate,  and  the  tongue  were  visible ; 
tills  ottjction  appeared  local.  'i"he  ulcers 
were  touched  with  hydrochloiic  acid, 
Uien  covered  with  powder  of  ctiloride 
I  of  lime.  A  gargle  of  honey  and  syrup  of 
bark  was  prescribed. 

The  progress  of  tliis  stomatitis  was 
wrested  after  tlie  second  cauterization, 
^_^«Dd  the  young  patient  left  the  hospiul, 
^Kturctl  at  the  end  of  the  wettk. 
^^-  The  fourtli  case  is  that  of  a  little  girl, 
I  wlw  had  two  large  ulcers  in  tlie  cheek 
j  and  ou  tlie  tongtie ;  the  same  treatment 
i»v& /aUovivd  MS  fur  the  other  child,  and 
1  moatems  tahr  in  a  ikir  way  of  recovery. 
L  .^jJn  tlm  two  Jaltcr  iiadentB,  the  stonilititis 


existed  independently  of  any  othw  di*- 
ease,  which  does  not  often  occur.  This 
aflection  is  almost  always  concomitant 
with  an  eruption,  and  especially  with 
the  measles,  and  there  arc  generally 
i^xrious  lesions  in  tlie  lungs,  so  that  the 
ctomatitis  may  be  considered  a  dangerous 
complication,  which  httrries  on  the  fatal 
tcriTiJnation. 

The  digestive  lube  does  not  in  general 
show  forcible  marks  of  inflammation,  and 
the  purging  is  apparently  owing  to  dts 
glutidon  of  the  matter  secreted  by  the 
gangrenous  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek.  The  preparation  of  bark  appears 
to  be  useful  in  moderating  this  diarrhea. 
Op.  cil. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  VELPBAU. 

Bio^Taphy  seems,  perhaps,  more  es- 
sential in  the  Medical  Profession  tlian 
in  any  other,  for  it  is  not  only  useful,  but 
indispensable,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
chnractcr  of  the  individual  who  brings 
forward  a  ca.se  before  it  is  admitted  into 
science  ;  progress  depending,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  purity  of  its  origin.  We 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  often  eaay  ix) 
judge  from  a  good  onalaysis  of  a  case, 
whether  the  statement  tie  correct  or  not. 
Yet  it  is  always  a  painful  and  laboriotis 
ta.sk,  requiring  much  time  and  attention. 
VVitlmutsuch  confidence  no  progress  can 
be  msde  even  in  the  most  exact  sciences. 
J,  L.  Petit's  work  would  have  been  much 
less  useful,  if  llif.'  high  character  and 
scientific  probity  of  this  celebrated  sur- 
geon had  been  less  known.  However 
incomplete  the  cases  he  relates,  they  are 
cquiviient  to  assertions,  and  given  by  a 
man  whose  word  no  one  ever  doubted, 
tFiey  are  of  real  scientific  value ;  while 
the  cases  published  by  Garengeot,  for  in- 
sUince,  never  escape  suspicion,  particu- 
larly since  the  case  of  the  nose  that  was 
bitten  off,  trodden  under  foot,  picked  up 
in  a  barber's  shop,  and  then  successfully 
grafted  on  the  unlucky  face  to  which  it 
originally  bclongetl.  This  indee<I  is  a 
most  wonderful  specimen  of  the  powers 
of  a<lliesion  J! ! 

If  surgery  can  boast  of  having  some 
few  worthy  imitators  of  L.  Petit,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  there  are  far  more 
of  Garenpeot's  descendants,  whose  num- 
ber and  whose  skill  increase  daily,  par- 
ticularly in  those  countries  where  they 
are  at  liberty  to  jiractise  and  make  as 
many  i\n\M!a  aa\\\eN  ^Atatc. 

T\\e   \mo"^TU'f\\^    o^  tncn   o^  xnervt  "\* 


J 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  VELPEAU. 


Ijy  an  «ble  i»en,  and  we  tliink  our  readers 
wiU  tiiiil  that  M.  Vitlal  de  Catsis  has  ful- 
filled bis  task  in  a  most  aUc  manner,  and 
We  jhftil  therefore  lay  before  our  readers 
his  life  of  \'elpcau. 

Contemporary  biography  has  an  ad- 
vanUge  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  it,  do  not  suflii-iently  appreciate.  Most 
men,  however  upright  and  honoumMe 
lliey  >n«y  b«,  have  their  enemies,  wlio 
may  give  way  to  their  evil  passions  and 
losing  sight  of  all  justice,  endeavour  to 
cost  a  stain  ou  those  who  least  deserve  it. 
Jf  the  accused  has  gone  tlu-ough  life 
lionour^Uly,  he  may  brin}(  his  detractors 
before  the  public,  and  apiieal  to  it:3  judj{- 
mcnt.  Tliis  system  of  (iefcnce  ia  by  far 
the  mo«t  moral,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
adopted  by  an  estimable  man  unjustly 
accused.  Ifsnch  be  M.  Velpeau's  situa- 
tion, he  may  rejoice  at  it ;  no  one  is  bet- 
ter able  to  sliow  what  a  noble  mind  can 
eif(.-et.  As  a  surgeon  he  has  risen  to  the 
createst  eminence,  without  ever  injurinR 
his  brotlier  practitioners,  or  owing  any 
thing  to  patronage. 

VV'c  wi^i  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  in  (fivin^  the  biographical  sketches 
of  tlie  eminent  professional  men  sull 
living,  we  shall  rather  consider  their 
■ciL-ntific,  than  their  personal  character  ; 
and  under  no  circumstances  give  place  to 
vituperative  feelings:  our  sketches  will 
be  selected  from  men  who  owe  their  suc- 
cesfi  in  life  to  their  own  meiit ;  thus  we 
shall  cnileavour  to  encourat;e  tlie  young, 
or  less  fortunate  practitioners,  by  laying 
before  tliem  Lves  of  men  who,  by  their 
actions,  evince  their  elevation  of  soul, 
pre.ii  mental  power,  and  nobly  acquire 
riches  and  fame. 

\V  hen  V'elpeau  flrat  arrived  in  Paris, 
his  poverty  was  very  great,  neccaaity 
conipelleil  liim  to  make  the  nicest  calcu- 
Latioiia,  in  order  to  proviile  for  his  daily 
Wants.  Dupuytren's  poverty,  when  lie 
Ite^ati  life,  was  aiHuenci:  when  compared 
to  Velficau'g.  Dupuytren  was  patronized ; 
Vel|)eau  was  indebted  to  Providence,  and 
tus  o<vu  exertions,  for  his  advancement. 

No  man  was  ever  mure  laborious  than 

Velpcjiii.     In  18'i«»,  he  was  admitted  to 

t'  111  St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  having 

I  pent  four  yeais  at  Tours,  lie 

-  became  a  candidate  for  the 

iiiue,  was  electe<l,  and  iK'caine 

diTkOsl  before  lie  was  known 

The  ensuing  winter  he  gave 

Ic ...■  ..1  anatiitin.-  -   I"'  vn>%  Ji.it  led  by 

Vanity  to  nuJfell,  itbylhe 

iiei'gtidiy  ot'giuuii-,.  ,  and  an 

HOJUQu  i :  c/eou^ ,  4»^ ,  ofyuua  iuiocmatioii ; 


both  tliese  feelings  were  equally  powerful; 
his  iwlustry  knew  no  bounds.  In  ISVJl 
he  was  rcwarrlcd  for  his  exertions,  and 
received  the  priue  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, and  was  also  named  demonstrate  r 
of  anatomy.  He  tlien  pave  lectures  on 
descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  but 
was  far  from  having  that  command 
of  language  he  has  since  acquired. 

His  desires  being  very  moderate,  his 
manner  of  living  frugal,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  good  ciieunistances, — thus 
being  relieved  fiom  the  uneasiness  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  poverty,  h»  gave  him  - 
self  uj)  entirely  to  nis  professional  |)ur- 
snits.  He  then  taught  operative  me- 
dicine, and  improved  himself  greatly 
while  teaching  others.  In  iS^i,  he  com- 
menced his  researches  on  embryology, 
and  began  with  the  preparations  com- 
mandetl  by  the  faculty.  Velpeau  quickly 
perceived  that  man,  in  his  intra-uterine 
life  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied: 
this  was  a  fine  field  for  cultivation,  and 
the  labour  it  required  did  not  prevent  his 
luidcrtaking  it,  and  his  remarkable  in- 
genuity has  brought  him  the  richest  col- 
lection of  embryos,  and  has  given  to 
anatomists  a  science  of  which  some  of  the 
elements  were  scattered  abroad,  and 
others  very  difficult  to  find.  Velpeau  ia 
fully  aware  that  embryology  has  not 
reached  it:i  anogec;  but  what  science 
can  be  srtid  to  nave  attained  jierfection.* 

Velpcau's  ambition  and  hopes  were 
realized  in  1H23.  He  was  then  elected, 
Ai/n'i/t'  a  la  Furu/ti;  et  Chef  de  rlinique 
vhirurt/icafi!  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Com*, 
now  citllcd  rliiiirjue  <ie  la  Fnculte,  and 
fonnerly  (out  of  irony)  llmipicc  dt per~ 
/ertiorini'tiicnt.  Velpeau  remained  there 
four  years,  and  attended  operations  i)er- 
formed  by  the  first  surgeons.  He  used 
the  knife  also. 

In  1S25,  Velpeau  began  to  publish  his 
Anatomie  des  livijinm,  a  work  abound- 
ing in  llie  most  exact  details,  but  wanting 
in  method ;  and  if  tliis  work  showed  the 
aullior's  want  of  experience,  it  also  dis- 
played a  spiritof  investigation  and  appli- 
cation seldom  met  with  in  works  of 
anatomists,  who  too  often  consiiler  the 
organs  in  an  abstrai't  manner.  Velpeau 
wiatked  to  make  a  practical  anotomy  ;  this 
intention  is  evident  tiiroughout  the  work 
— this  praisewortliy  tendency  to  unite 
anatomy  au<l  surgerv,  has  led  hira  occa- 
sionally to  mistake  tlie  one  for  the  otlwr. 
Nevcrthelew,  M\  aX\eu\x<c  '^wi.siv  o\  "icivk 
wwrk  aWa^»  Vjnwvis^  ^M'ii\  Sx«A.%  "^o**- 
m»cU\,  be  \!im\'j  «rtii^^  «>•  xfvJ^'w^^;" 
o£   tixc  »\nc   V\tA,  tiAiwA  niuia.  « 


ON  URINE, 
work    was    brought  out    in 


art    This 

1896. 

In  i82H,  Velpeau  gave  up  the  lectures 
on  descriptive  anatomy,  and  im mediately 
commenced  two  others  :  one  on  Eurgical 
anatomy,  the  other  on  external  patho- 
logy. Hia  work  on  "  Afowfu'nirntft," 
came  out  the  following  year,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  host  production.  Vel- 
peau was  not  yet  satisfied,  he  wished  to 
have  his  opinions  inserted  in  the  rae<lical 
journab,  and  he  gained  his  point:  he 
never  attacked  any  one,  hut  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  self  defence.  His 
friends  wished  hitn  to  confine  himself  to 
science,  with  whicli  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
qnainted,  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  suffices  to  show  the  impro- 
liahihiy  of  his  so  doinj^.  Man  is  na- 
turally led  to  undertake  what  he  is  the 
least  able  to  perform.  The  flnest  painter 
of  the  a^e  insists  on  playintj  on  the 
violin,  of  which  lie  knows  littie  or  nn- 
thing,  but  would  be  ijuile  oflernkd  if  he 
were  told  so. 

Mliethei  Velpeau  became  a  journalist 
through  taste,  uecessity,  or  error,  ig  not 
the  question  :  he  was  a  great  favourite 
witli  the  press,  his  merit  was  appreciated, 
his  works  extolled,  his  lectures  praised. 
Velpeau  then  liecame  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  physiology*,  and  after- 
wards for  the  places  obtained  jh)«//i/ by  J, 
(loquet,  Gerdy,  and  I'.  Dulms,  Velpeau 
Was  always  generous  to  his  antagonists; 
be  felt  his  own  strength,  he  knew  his  own 
Ulcnte,  was  supnorted  by  the  press,  and 
a  favourite  witty  the  public ;  he  gainctl 
his  object,  and  obtained  die  profcssor- 
ship.  It  is  useles.'i  to  inquire  why  a  man 
so  idolized  one  day,  should  be  insulted 
the  next,  and  what  can  give  rise  to  the 
opuosition  with  which  Velpeau  some- 
times meets.  Has  he  forgotten  his  oivn 
origin  r" — Is  he  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factors ?  Has  he  been  unjust  to  his 
brother  practitioners?  We  think  not. 
Ills  works  prove  the  contrary  :  and  one  of 
their  greatest  defects,  are  the  numerous 
citations  coiitaine<l ;  a  sense  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  has  thus  multiplied 
them.  Velpeau  has  given  to  each  his 
<lue,  and  always  seized  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  name  of  a  yniiiig 
pm/i'Dior  nearer/;/  known.  Thus  Vel- 
peau having  through  his  own  laudable 
exertions  reaehed  llie  summit  of  his  pro- 
fes.sion^  like  most  medical  men  in  France, 
generously  lends  his  ai<l  to  those  who 
cornraemv  their  aircer,  and  gives  proofs 
o/'  his  nobk  uiiuil  and  iecJiug  hear 


ON  URINE.  -  ." 

Some  attention  was  paid  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  pereon  enjoying  good 
health,  and  in  the  middle  period  of  hfe) 
is  in  the  habit  of  discharging  urioe  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  same  person 
we  have  observetl  it  to  vary,  widiout  any 
sensible  drangeraent  of  the  syatetn,  from 
six  times  to  fourteen.  I  know  one  gen- 
tleman who  enjoys  very  good  healtli,  and 
only  di.scharged  his  urine  twice  in 
twe'ntv-four  hours.  Nine  times  is  a  very 
conim'on  numl)er.  The  quantity  dis- 
cliargcd  at  a  time  is  also  very  various. 
The  greatest  quantity  which  1  have  ob- 
served a  person  in  perfect  health,  and 
under  no  particular  restraint,  to  discbarge 
at  once.  i»  '-2-5.i  cubic  inches,  or  some- 
what less  than  "a  pint:  the  most  common 
quantity  is  from  seven  to  nine  cubic 
inches. — Anmiln  of  Medirhie. 

1  made  a  cotniiarison  between  the 
liqnid  taken  into  the  stomach  and  the 
urine,  for  five  consecutive  days.  Some 
days  the  urine  exceeded  the  linuid  food, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  drink  was  to 
the  urine  as  11  to  Ui.  On  one  day  the 
drink  was  to  the  urine  as  100  to  68-2; 
on  another,  7.1^  to  102-(>2:  nothing, 
therefore,  would  be  more  inaccurate  tlian 
the  inferences  drawn  from  a  comparisou 
of  the  drink  anil  urine  for  a  single  dajf.  \ 
If  my  induction  be  drawn  from  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  days,  it  is  evident  that 
the  drink,  upon  the  whole,  exceeds  the 
urine  by  one-tenth  part ;  consequently, 
if  the  average  quantity  of  urine  be  3'307 
lbs.,  the  average  quantity  of  drink  will 
be  3-63? 7  lbs.,  or  will  exceed  the  urine 
by  nearly  one-third  of  a  pound. 

I  have  found  diabetic  urine  to  redden 
litmus,  precisely  as  healthy  urine  <locs, 
though  not  BO  powerfully,  because  the 
acid  is  in  a  much  more  dilute  state. 

1  may  here  notice  a  ver)'  remarkable 
ease  of(liabctes  in  iheClaBgow  Infirmary 
in  183.'J.  The  patient  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  voided  ,50  pints  of 
urine  in  21  hours.  The  urine  was 
almost  colourless,  and  had  a  sjiecific  gra- 
vity of  r028a  at  jt>  degrees ;  9307 
grains  were  evajrorated  to  dryness  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  dry  residue  wei;;hc<l  138 
grains;  or  1000  grains  containei!  fil)"a ' 
grains  of  dry  residue.  This  residue  was  ' 
snow-white,  and  very  ailhesive.  It  had 
assumed  the  form  of  n  hollow  vesicle, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  col- 
lapsed wVien  l\\«  wit  WM  wlmUtetl  It 
IWH8  very  sWvk^vX-j  «Yiett,  «.ct»\\w)^'j 
\  viucvA,    aw\  atftvctcA  sUo\\\^'j    \»  «:Ncr$ 
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ibinp;  with  which  it  came  in  contact; 
when  digested  in  alcohol,  urea  was  dis- 
■olred,  and  tlie  supcar  remained  of  a 
white  colour;  it  blackened  when  very 
slightly  heateil,  and,  when  strongly 
hMted,  emitted  the  smell  of  burning 
featbeni.  This  sugar  would  not  crystal- 
lise, but  it  fctmented  very  readily  with- 
out the  assistance  of  yeagt.  Professor 
Thomson  of  (;Ltagow  on  the  Urine. — 
Annatt  of  Medicine. 


forp:k:n  medicine. 

kalivatiok  treatiiu>  with  lodufe. 

By  M.  Kix)se. 

Salivation  had  been  pnxlucetl  in  the 
cases  of  two  children  durinj;  their  conva- 
lescence, by  mercury  which  had  been 
■dminlstcred  on  accoutit  of  inflamtnation 
of  the  brain.  To  remedy  the  salivation, 
iodine  was  employed  ;  and,  after  its  firsi 
two  doses,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
mouth  disappeared,  the  How  of  saliva  di- 
minished, the  pains  became  alleviated, 
and  tlK  aspect  of  tiie  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
was  improveil.  The  childrei*  were  five 
and  seven  years  of  age.  'I'he  iodine 
was  discontinued  before  any  of  its  iiecu- 
li«r  symptoms  were  produced.  M.  klose 
thinks  iodine  of  value  in  such  cases ;  and, 
as  the  medicines  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  appear  to  possess  but 
little  influence  over  mercurial  salivation, 
when  it  is  once  established,  a  new  remedy 
which  promises  fairly  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.— /<n7i«A  and  Foruiyn   Ke- 


I.VTKRMITTENT    EPI8TAXI8     CURED    WITH 

A  Strong  man,  sf^ed  27,  suiTeretl  on 
alternate  days  from  very  violent  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  which  continued  from  four 
to  six  hours,  and  cuuld  neither  be  put  a 
stop  to,  nor  alleviated  by  the  common 
styptics,  nor  by  any  of  the  other  tneans 
which  are  usually  employed  in  similar 
cases,  itegardiug  the  periodicity  of  die 
occurrence  of  the  bleeding,  the  treatment 
was  disngctl,  and  a  large  dose  of  quinine 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  was  adminis- 
terecL  During  tlie  twenty-one  days 
following,  the  bleeding  recurred  hut 
twice,  H'l'l  11 '«  then  readUy  stopped. 
The  p.ii  juently  continued  quite 

well — J I  1 1  J, 


FRENCH   MEDICINE. 


Dr.  Muhry,  an  intelligent  physician  of 
Hanover,  has  recently  publiKhed  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  state  of  medicine  an4 
surgery  in  France,  England,  and  (ier- 
many,  deduced  from  actual  aun-cy. 

Tiie  suhjoineil  extract  from  liis  vwrk 
in  the  (ith  number  of  the  Hritish  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,*  might  be  cited 
to  prove  the  openinj:;  soliloquy  of  Mou- 
sieur  Argan  in  MoUcre's  inimitable  play, 
—  the  "  Malade  Imaginoire",  to  contain  a 
tolerably  fair  epitome  of  French  thcra- 
{leutics  at  the  present  day. 

"  Therapeutics,  the  end  and  aim  all 
medical  investigation,  does  not  obtain 
that  attention  it  justly  deinand.>i  in  France. 
How  very  few  internal  remedies  arc  per- 
mitted according  to  the  dogmas  of 
Broussaia,  is  well  known.  It  is  long 
since  the  English  physicians  told  their 
French  (•onfrcres  that  they  allowed  their 
patients  to  die,  while  the  latter  imputed 
to  the  former,  that  they  killed  tlteirs. 
"When  one  hears  the  prescriptions  ordered 
in  the  sick-wards  ot  a  t'arisiati  hospital 
he  is  ^struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
meagre  diet  and  scanty  medicine  allotted  , 
so  each  individual. —  Un  quart  <t'uno, 
portion,  un  /min,  tin  bouillon,  d^coi'tioii 
de  riz,  iiirop  de  gomme,  constitute  at 
once  the  nourishment  of  the  patient  and 
the  cxcipient  for  his  medicine." — "'The 
supply  of  victuaLi  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  many  invalids,  esjiccially  those 
suffering  from  chronic  ailments,  are  heard 
piteously  in)p]oring  the  jdiysician,  wliile 
EcttUng  their  diet-table  for  the  day,  to 
grant  them  a  greater  portion  of  small  ad- 
ditional loaf  of  bread,  indeed  they  may 
well  complain  of  pain  at  the  stomach ; 
hunger  is  the  cause  of  it.  The  numl)cr- 
less  potions  forced  upon  thetn  inihice  by 
and  bye  squeamishness;  food  is  loathed 
and  rejected;  and  when  a  cure  is 
accompli&iied,  it  is  rather  Uirough  starva- 
tion, or  withhoicliiig  aliment,  than  Uic 
employment  of  medicaments.  Luvememt 
of  various  surU  are  on  the  other  hand,  in 
great  repute ;  such  as  lavement  piirgatis, 
lejcatifn,  iutriugent*,  calniantit,  cani- 
phcrcadeMtaduniic,  oiymdh'S,^c.  Every 
Fiench  practitioner  is  at  any  rate  so  far 
imbued  with  liroiusitium  as  to  imagine 
the  alimentary  canal  always  mure  or  lese 
affected  in  disease,  and  hence  bound  to 
abstain  from  the  more  efhcacious  internal 
remedies.  Shovdd  TvtvArsX  wil\*,  wfvwvwSk, 
opium,  ot  Ml^ilnotva^»\^t  c^-Cw^v^^^ 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  temnorary  trial  ; 
they  soon  pive  place  to  otlier  tilings." 
The  practitioner  strives  raiher  to  procure 
a  victory  over  the  disease  than  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient ;  Jisregarding  the 
general  liahit  of  ihebotly  for  a  lofulira- 
tion,  with  ttviflity  will  he  nhstract  some 
;wA-«Mof  blooil  from  a  subject  extcnuateil 
by  fastiiifT  and  disease  ;  stitling  instead 
of  cherishing  the  few  renaainini;  embers 
of  life.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  if  French 
medicine  be  pre-eminent  in  dia<;noEis 
based  on  nnatomic-paihelogical  research , 
it  is  very  far  behind  in  therapeutics." 


COPAIBA   IN    CATARRH  OP  THE  BLADDER. 

Dr.  Devergie  has  recorded  in  the  Ga- 
zette Mctlicale  eight  cases  of  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bliiildcr,  come  of  long 
standing,  which  were  cured  by  injecting 
balsam  of  copaiba,  into  the  bla<!(!i;r. 
AVhen  stricture  of  the  urethra  exists,  it 
requires  to  be  rciiie<!ied  before  the  in- 
jections are  employed.  A  drachm  of 
balsam  of  copaiba,  to  an  ounce  of  bnrley- 
water  is  btrong  cnouj^h  to  begin  with : 
when  the  balsam  is  combined  with 
narcotics  it  is  less  exciting. 

Muny  persons  object  to  the  use  of 
copaiba  on  account  of  its  nauseating 
property,  but  tliis  may  be  corrected  in 
combinntion. 

Frank's  Solution  of  Cojiaiba  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  free  from  the 
nauseating  tiuste  of  the  medicine,  and  is, 
therefore,  now  very  much  employed  in 
preference  to  the  other  preparationf!  of 
this  remedy. 

REPORTS    OF    THE    MEETINGS 
OF  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sin, — As  one  of  your  early  contri- 
butors, I  cannot  help  avaihng  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  sntisfac- 
tion  which  I,  along  with  many  others  of 
your  readers  in  this  place,  have  lalely  de- 
rived from  your  having  given  up  the 
practice  of  filling  many  of  the  pages  of 
your  journal  with  the  long-winded  pro- 
sing spcechifications  of  a  set  of  your 
London  oiiators,  who  seem  to  squeeze 
themselves  into  every  open  door  to  hear 
the  sweet  eclio  of  tlieir  own  voices,  and 
to  refresh  their  visual  organs  once  a 
vroek  with  the  sight  of  their  own  names 
in  the  perio<licals.  Did  any  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  men  who  had  really  useful  in- 
i'ontmtion  to  coininunicateto  their  prof es- 
sMnai  brethren,  altond  Kuch  meetings, 
~     »//*  wouJd  then  be  of  infinite  value, 


more  particularly  to  your  pr 
readers ;  but  when  1  turn  over  the 
of  the  I^nncet,  Gazrtle,  as  well  as  ' 
of  your  journal,  for  some  years  past,  I 
find  notliing  but  the  same  loquacious  ami' 
obtrusive  individuals  coming  forivanl,  not 
only  to  speak  at  every  meeting,  but  at 
every  society  in  the  metropolis. 

Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

Liverpool,  SCRUTATOR. 

April  15,  1S37. 

[We  certainly  have  refrained  from 
gitnng  verbatim  reports  of  these  lenmed 
btidiex,  though  we  shall  not  fail  in  com- 
municating any  thing  of  interest,  which 
is  not  likely  to  occur  very  frequently. 
Ens.] 


RHINOPLASTY. 

A  Latin  ])oet,  called  Calcniio,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1180,  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  to  his  friend  Orpian : — 

"  Aly  dear  Or[>iiiri,  if  you  wi«Ii  for  % 
nose,  come  hither  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  see  a  thing  which  is  extremely 
surprising. 

''  There  is  one  Branca,  a  Sicilian,  who 
has  found  out  the  secret  of  making  no»?< 
with  the  flesh  he  cuts  out  of  peoples 
arms,  or  with  the  noses  of  slaves  who  ore 
willing  to  dispose  of  theui.  As  soon  at 
1  came  to  the  knowleilgc  of  what  I  here 
tell  you,  1  could  not  help  writing  to  you 
imrawliately  about  it,  for  it  is  the  most 
important  news  I  conld  acquaint  you 
with.  If  you  will  come,  you  shall  have 
a  nose  as  large  as  you  please.  Make  haste 
then,  and  fly  to  us. 
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CASES  OF  OVARIAN  DISEASKS. 

BEPOBrED  BY  SfB.  EDEX. 


CASK   1. 

Elizikth  J :  Mary's  Ward,  No. 

'iO:  admitted  Nov,  Ik,3I,  under  the  ciiTO 
of  Dr.  A&hwell :  aged  .'W :  nnmarrrietl : 
subject  to  irregular  cnlaroenia  for  three' 
years,  recurring  every  fortnight,  Iflstinff  i 
a  week,  and  aceompanietl  by  clots:  ill  ItJi  i 
months.  '  irl 

On  admission — ovarian  dropey:  gr^'j 
pain  in  left  ihac  region,  at  comromioe*-' 
uient;  tumour  extends  from  pubis  to  eh- 
siform  curtilage,  and  intolwtl)  iliac  foe«a«  u  I 
fluctuation  distinct:  os  cervix  and  b<tdy' 
of  uterus,  healthy.  ■•"  1 1 

Treatment— Nov.  9:  Julep.  Pot,i(Nil*»] 
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■t,  Ol.  Rio.  WIS.  p.  r.  n. — Dec.  !  8  : 
Kiaterii  £xt.  fu.  bs.  t.  d.  siiif;.  ilas.  u]i«t. 

Pn>}jrw»— Nov.  8:  alhlomen  fuller: 
parictes  not  thin  enough  to  tap, — 3!nh : 
I^aracentesis;  ton  quarts  of  dark  preen 
siimy  coajjnlable  fluid. — Dec.  G :  left  her 
!)«!,  and  (loinp  well — 13th:  bandage  ap- 
plied.— Ibtli:  couiiiied  bowris. 

Presented.  CjBt  &lowly  Ming:  to  go 
into  the  country. 

I>r.  Ash  well  saw  the  patient  ^[ain 
about  eighteen  niontlus  afterwards;  and 
the  cyst,  although  tolerably  full,  wan  sta- 
tionary, and  liad  been  so  many  months. 

CASE  2. 

lAfary  K :  Mary's  Ward,  No.  IS: 

admitted  Aug.  30,  Iftl^:  readmitted 
March,  7,  183*:  aj;ed2o:  married  :  ema- 
ciated, of  dark  complexion :  miRCarried 
four  years  aj^o:  ill  IS  months:  w.is  first 
attttCKcd  with  pain  in  right  ovary ;  since 
which,  a  gradual  and  universal  enlarge- 
ment 

At  present,  distinct  fluctuation :  cyst 
very  thick  at  right  inferior  part :  menses 
regular.  , 

Treatment — Sept.  10:  Paracentesis. — 
Soth,  ilitto.  Purgatives,  diurtics,  occa- 
fiiona!  opiates,  and  iodine. — Mar.  7,  Ih;}*: 
again  tapped. 

I'nijjTcss — 15  pints  of  fluid  evacuated. 
— ^'pt.  'ii :  apnn  filling. — ^SOth :  9  pints 
of  fluid  witJidrawn,  not  coagtilable  by 
hcftd. — Oct  30 :  going  on  well :  cyst  re- 
filling slowly;  urine  abundant:  great 
constipation  throughout — Dec.  G  :  Cata- 
menia  appeared  after  14  weeks'  cessation. 
— Match  7,  1«:M:  9  pints  of  fluid  with- 
•Irawn  from  one  cyst  only. 

Presented  Dec.  1838:  again  presented 
March  1h:M. 

In  April  18.16,  Dr.  Ashwell  saw  this 
woman;  and  found  the  cyst  only  par- 
tiidly  full,  not  retjuiring  paracentesis. 

casj:  3. 

Jane  B :  Mary's  H'^rd,  No.  19: 

admitted  Sept.  2S,  1H32:  aj^eil  67:  mar- 
riaj  i  no  cliildren  :  very  thin :  swelling 
in  Iwlh  iliac  regions  for  four  years.  One 
y««r  and  a  half  a^o,  remained  in  this 
wttnl  1'.^  weeka ;  and  after  a  lon^  ua«  of 
the  iodine,  the  diminislicd  nearly  to  her 
natural  Hize,  from  having  the  ap[H:'arance 
of  beirif*  in  the  last  month  uf  pregnancy. 
lilt  'Uded  as  out-patient 

<  on— abdomen  painful,  and 

greaUy  UiKt'.ndcd  witli  very  firm,  fluc- 
tnkliaigk  av«ri»n  cyst:  abundant  urine. 
For  two  years  after  the  solid  enlarfiiement 
of  the,  ofarj  ooromeDce«li  th«re  wu  uo 


dropsical  effusion :  the  fluctuation  he«t 
only  been  evident  during  the  last  2llr 
months. 

Treatment — JuJcp.  lodinii  cum  Tinct. 
tjusdem,  et  Pot  llydriod.  I'asc  cum  SixL  i 

Progress — Urine  aHundanl  tlirouglWJ 
nut ;  the  abdomen  much  diminished  iit) 
si2e;  giddiness  in  the  head,  &c.,  fromf 
io<line. 

Since  this  period,  the  iodine  lias  becni 
more  or  less  constandy  administered ; 
and  the  fluid  in  the  cysts  has  been  re- 
strained from  any  great  accumulation. 
The  solid  growth  on  the  riglit  side  of  tliOi 
lower  jiart  of  the  abdomen  is  stationary, 
although  still  of  great  size. 

CASE  4. 

Caroline  D :  Mary's  Ward,  Nt 

18:  admitted  Sept  6,  1H34.,  under  th^.] 
care  of  Dr.  Ashwell:  aged  27:  fair:  aUi 
ways  healthy:  married  lOyeirs:  3  na-»| 
tural  labours:  regidar  but  diflicult  menf| 
struatiun :  leucorrhora:  hicmoptysis,  fron 
straining  4  years  a^^o,  followed  by  swellingi 
in  right  iliac  region  12  months  after  las|J 
labour:  swelling  rapidly  increased  for 
months;   then  remained   stationary   til 
present  time:  ill  4  years. 

On  admission — abdomen  conHderaWfT 
distended ;  fluctuation  distinct :  pain 
loins,  hips,  and  left  side,  on  deep  iiispirat 
tion ;  scanty  urine ;  costive  Ixiwels.    lOtb  ; 
abdomen  painful :  now  menstruating. 

Treatment — M.M.  cum  M.S.— a5tli;J 
paracentesis. — 26th:  Thict.  Opii  m.  xxv,J 
— 2Slh:  Cal.  cum  Opio  et  Liq.  Opii  sed.i 

Progress— Sept  17tli :  distended  to  thoA 
utmost. — 25th :  only  a  few  ounces  of  fluicf 
withdrawn,  from  the  compound  nature  <  ' 
cysts.  Vespere :  an  innuense  quantity  <  , 
fluid  escaped  from  the  wound. — Vtithtl 
better;  abdomen  distended  witli  air.—  ' 
28th :  sudden  rigors ;  tightness  at  scrobi  ^ 
cord.;  vomiting  of  glairy  fluid  ;  bumini 
sensation  at  umbilicus;  ci>Uapsc;  cul< 
surface;  blue  (xlrcmities ;  cold  sweats j,i 
httle  dianhcca ;  but  much  ab<!uu)inal  tenr4 
demess. — S  i'.m.  :  trocar  wound  gaping^ 
and  iuflatned  :  pulse  like  atliread:  Rinkiiig 

Sept.  ;29ti);  death.    No  examinatiQii 
could  be  obtained. 

CASE  S. 

Mary  iM :  Mary's  WanI,  No.  121 

admitted  Feb.  2t*th,  1835,  under  the  i 
of  Dr.  Ashwell:  aged  il :  widow:  oufl 
child  3  years  since:  catanienia  ceaacd  1({ 
Vi..;i  ;  dark  hair  andeyeaar" 

li:^  witliin  die  la&i  year  St 

OCiu»:vrii,n     i(;uLur riiOli  ;    Vi'^1^   \J'a«i  VSi 


much  R9  a  quart),  wliich  recurred  every 
3  or  4  weeks:  constant  draining  in  tJie 
intervals:  ill  6  months. 

On  admission — a  large  tumour  in  the 
left  aide  of  tlie  abdomen,  extending  as 
high  as  the  ribs :  it  seems  to  be  itivided  ; 
the  lower  part  being  very,  and  smaller 
than  the  upper,  which  is  more  extensive, 
and  very  moveable :  flooding :  difficult 
micturition  ;  costive  bowels ;  oa  and  cer- 
vix uteri  heal  til  y. 

'I'reatment — Stimulants,  opiates,  pur- 
gatives, eneniata  :  C'roton  oil.  Infus.  Se- 
c«l.  C.  o.  u  Zinc.  Sulph.  et  Alutn.  M  5!. 
pro  injec 

Progress — Remarkable  for  the  follow- 
ing ctri'unistanees:  —  flooding;  leucor- 
rha'a ;  tumour  pressing  on  the  rectum  ; 
occauional  bL-ybnlous  dischiirgos,  at  which 
time  die  vomiting  was  aileviated ;  ineon- 
tincuce  of  urine;  great  pain  in  the  growth; 
vomitiiigof  apparently  fecal  matter.  There 
can  be  little  cloubt  tliat  this  was  one  of 
those  malignant  growths  of  the  ovary  so 
well  described  by  Dr.  Seymour.  The 
fluctuation  was  not  sufficiently  distinct 
and  extensive  to  allow  of  the  opinion  thut 
it  was  produced  by  regular  dropsical  ef- 
fusion intoa  schirrous  and  indolent  ovary. 
The  rapidity  of  the  progress,  and  the 
extreme  aufteringj  confirm  its  malig- 
nancy. 

No  examination  could  be  obtained. 
Guy'g  HoitpHal  Rejtortii. 
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LITERARY  INTKLLIGENrE. 

Dr.  Casde's  'IVanslation  of  the  Phnr- 
macopteia  Lomlininsis,  with  Descriptive 
and  Kxjilanatory  Notes  on  the  iMateria 
Mcilica,  &c.  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 


Paiiamorphia, — A  new  substance,  ex- 
tractetl  from  opium  by  Pelletier.  It  is 
obtained  by  Siidiiig  lime-water  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  o^iuui,  washing  the 
precipitate,  drying  it,  and  then  dissolving 
it  by  boiling'  alcohol.  Nearly  all  tlie 
morphia  will  remain  in  the  waters  with 
which  the  j)recipitate  was  washcil.  On 
evaporating  the  alcohol,  a  brown,  granu- 
lar mass  will  be  obtained,  which  is  next 
to  be  acted  on  by  ether.  This  solvent 
will  remove  the  ]>aramorphia,  leaving  be- 
hind a  black,  extractive  matter.  The 
new  principle  can  be  procured  from  its 
I'theriai solution  by  evaporation,  and  then 
ilie  processes  o/re-»oJution  and  crystaUi- 

:iatJon  c^i  be  had  recourse  to,  with  the 

rii'w  offvrther  purifyinp  it. 


Aroim.a  Deplkata. — M.  Duerr  has 
employed  the  argilla  depurata  (purified 
alumen),  with  considerable  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  the  dysentery  and  cholera 
of  children.  It  may  be  given  without 
fear  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  forbid  the  use  of  chaly- 
beate remedies.  In  order  that  it  may 
exert  a  beneficial  influence,  it  miirt  he 
administered  in  large  doses,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  in  the  twenty -four 
hours,— Nti/elaiul,uiid  E.  Omn,Joum- 
<i/  (le«  prutixchcn  Hfilkun<le. 

Gum  Acabojdes. — Dr.  de  Kay  states, 
that  a  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously 
and  copiously  from  the  ucaroin  renini/era 
is  freely  useil.  The  tree  grows  in  the 
iieighboudiowl  of  Botany  Bay.  The  re- 
sin is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Botany  Bay  Resin,  or  Yellow  Ijuro. 
It  is  considered  to  be  au  agreeable  tonic, 
and  is,  by  the  nativesof  New  South  U'ales, 
looked  upon  as  a  specific  in  dysentry.  It 
lias  also  proved  of  advantage  in  <lys|iepsia, 
liystcriii,  cholera,  diarrha*,  andcolica  pic- 
tonum  ;  its  exhibition  is  contra-indicateil, 
when  there  are  symptoms  of  iiiHammatinii 
present  1 1  is  most  generally  given  in  the 
form  of  tincture, — N,  Y,  Medical  and 
Pliyxicul  Journal. 


Dr.  PignioTid  has  Ixxni  elected  an  Ho- 
norary Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Stoctliohn,  us  ;i  tribute  of  respect  for  his 
improvements  of  the  Materia  .Meilica,  in 
the  room  of  the  late,  celebrated.  Professor 
(Jeiger  of  Heidelberg. 

M.  l>es  (Jranges  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  mercurial  oinlincnt  as  an 
efficacious  remedy  nguinst  chilblains,  and 
the  incipient  stage  of  lachrymal  tumour. 
The  following  is  his  formula: 
i;     (.erati  ,;j 

Ung.  Ilydrarp.  5j,     M. 
ft.  Ung.  Revue  Medieait 

Frau^ttise,  Mara  1837. 

Medkal  Evidence. — During  an  assault 
case,  the  Counsel  told  the  Jury  that 
Medical  men  were  occasionally  ohligetl 
to  use  techincal  expressions  in  giving 
evidence,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Baron  Gurney,  who  said,  "except  emi- 
nent men,  who  always  use  the  plainest 
language." 
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AU  communicationa  and  works  for  re-  ^ 
v\ewto\>e  toTViwdv^^,  (.cartia^e  paid)  to 
Dr.  ^\  AN ,  K,  tVvMVsvve-s^iwv,  uVxsvww , 
\  b«T\si\uaie. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

By    Dr.    Fletcueii. 

XMtWTMi  in    thf   Argijlf  S<iuarc  Sekool    of 
Medicine,  Edinburglt. 

No.  XXI I L 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Utility  of  PhyHJology  to  the  Medical  Man 
nnd  Mankind  in  General  —  Miserable 
State  of  Meiliciiir  dostitulf  of  Tlioory — 
Ab»nrd  Fuiicies  of  Former  A((e^— Re- 
volting Remedies  of  Suvnge  ('ountriox — 
Former  degmded  State  of  Medicine — 
Grimare*  of  Metmcr — Metallic  Troctors 
of  Perkiiu— Fanatical  Intercessions  of 
Hohenloe — Mystic  Buttles  of  St.  John 
Loilg — Treatment  of  EpiU-psyby  Spitting 
— Tne  Human  Heart  eaten  as  a  Remedy 
— Powdfr  of  the  Sknlls  of  Snicides — 
Potationa  of  Urine,  Semen,  the  Mens- 
trual Fluid,  and  the  Blood  of  Glodiaton 
—Dung,  Terticles  Penes  ""d  the  Scurf 
from  Horses'  Lego  eaten  as  Remedies — 
Oriod  Weoxles  snriillowed— Stercoraceous 
Cure  for  DiMiisex  ijt  'J'artary— Con- 
trivances to  frighten  iiway  Evil  Spirits  - 
Saraee  Cui>tara!i  at  Labntdor — Drawing 
Teeth  and  Aui]nitatin);  Fingers  in  the 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Inlands — De- 
ficiency of  Mcilical  Students  in  Physio- 
logy  — Disinilinntion  to  itt  Study — Dis- 
asterou^s     fclffeet    cm    their    Subsequent 

I       Authorship — HoUow  and  .Absurd  Phy. 

'       iiialogirul  Thwirieji — Observations  on  Dr. 

I       Mttfton  Gooil's  "  Study  of  Medicine  " — 

I  Necessity  of  Clear  and  (."onKisient  Ideas 
«iid  precise  I.«nguag»f  in  Blediml  Authors 
— Best  Means  of  Studying  Fhynioiogy — 
L'seand  Abuse  of  Bxperimenti  on  Living 
Animals — Precept  of  Abcnicthy — Ad- 
vantage of  Studying  Phy^iohigy  on  our 
•wn  Persons — Aimlyiic  and  Syntlietieul 
Method^K — Difference  between  »  Phy. 
aiologiat  and  a  Canicide — Be»t  Subjeet 
for  Analysis— Genera]  Contempt  for  tbp 
Utenture  vf  PliysioIogv—JnconmtetW, 
JVft  7. 


Conduct  of  Dednimers  against  it — Con- 
tributions to  the  Advancement  of  Science 
—  niscovericsof  Mixlern  I'hiloflopher« — 
Rapid  Progress  of  Knowledge — False 
(Imrge  of  Irreligion  hmiiglit  against 
Physiology — Atheism  and  Deism  really 
result  from  Ignorance — Absurdity  of  the 
coutrary  Doctrine  —  Plato  on  God's 
Epistle  to  Mankind — Testimonies  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Gnlen,  nnd  Pnley. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  arguments  com- 
monly adduced  against  cultivating  the 
study  of  the  Theory  of  jMedicine,  as 
being  useless,  either  to  the  medical  man 
or  to  the  man  of  the  world.  But  an  ad- 
ditional and  very  forcible  argument  on 
the  opposite  side  may  be  collected  from  a 
consideration  of  what  wouM  necessarily 
become  the  condition  of  Medicine,  if 
theory  were  abandonal.or,  in  other  words, 
of  what  has  always  been  its  cotidition  in 
thoiie  countries  in  which  theory  has  cither 
never  had  a  beginning,  or  has  afterAvards, 
from  political  degradation,  been  neglected, 
and  of  what  is  still  its  condition  with 
thoK  persons  among  us  who,  either  from 
vreakneai  of  intellect  or  defect  of  edu- 
cation, ff  om  infancy  or  from  old  age,  arc 
incapable  of  tlieorising.  It  is  idle  to  aa^, 
•'  We  will  not  look  at  causes ;  we  wtll 
regard  eftects  alone."  The  human  mind, 
"  that  minil  of  man,  that  godlike 
spring  of  action,"  must  be  continually 
employed  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
most  abject  savage,  the  gibheritjg  idiot, 
the  untutored  clown,  the  puling  infant, 
the  decrepit  dotard  ;  all  must  have  their 
minds,  such  as  they  are.  in  some  degree 
engaged ;  and  what  they  want  in  reason, 
they  invariably  nuke  up  in  crediiUty  and 
superstition.  In  as  far  tlieii  as  we  desert 
theory  in  medicine,  it  is  reawnabic  to  lio- 
lieve  we  sliall  become  deluded  by  huA- 
lucinatioi\a,  \Tvcom\>'Ma>A'>j  -"cwttft.  ^Swmv.  ■^t 
worst  into  viHcVt  x\\eorj  c5s.\v\<i».<N.>»'-  V. 
18  Tveedlesa,  m  s;w\»von  o\  vV\»  v««i^^?^'  >?. 
go  into  ftU  \\ve  a\«atA  Uwi«*  ^Vv«*^  ^2=* 
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people  of  foimer  agea,  or  the  garages  of 
niMiern  limn,  have  enlc-rtained,  and  do 
Btill  entertain,  with  rebfxxt  to  the  causes 
of  diaeaaes,  or  the  idle  measures  to  which 
thej  have  resorted,  and  do  still  resort,  in 
the  'treatment  of  lliem.  From  this  de- 
graded stata;,  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
oidy  very  gradually  recovered  itself  in 
European  countries ;  and  recovered  it 
may  \x  said  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  grimaces 
of  the  Mcsmers ;  tlie  metallic  tractors  of 
the  Perkinses,  the  fanatical  intercessions 
of  the  HohcnlocB,  and  the  mystic  bottles 
of  the  St.  John  Lungs,  of  which  one  is 
BtlU  condemned  occasionally  to  hear.  But 


away  evil  spirits,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose equally  sagacious,  it  is  a  pfcralent 
practice  with  many  savaf^  nations  to 
whistle  aiul  siag,  aiid  roar  by  the  side  of 
the  sicic,  and  M^metimes  to  rattle  stones 
in  sheila,  to  ring  bcliJ^  strike  symbols,  or 
blow  trunn>cts  in  their  ears.  What,  in 
the  f^eit  majority  of  diseases,  muiit  he 
the  result  of  such  a  practice  maj  be 
easily  iioaginett.  But  the  custom  at 
Labrador  of  thumping  the  head  on  the 
floor  10  music,  in  order  to  cure  the  head- 
ache, and  in  dke  Sandwich  and  Friendly 
lidandK,  of  drawing  a  tooth,  or  cutting  on* 
a  finuer,  as  a  remeily   for  disc-ases  in  ge- 


amongtlie  barbarous  and  8emi-harbaraus    ncrai,  arc  still  more  singular  and  shocking. 


people,  whom  theory  has  not  yet  en- 
lightened, the  opinions  still  prcniient  rc- 
sjiecCing  the  causes  of  diseases,  are  as 
wild  as  ever ;  and  the  practices  still  had 
recourse  to  in  cases  of  sickness,  arc  equally 
iiUe  and  absurd,  not  to  say  cruel  and  re- 
volting. W  c  learn  from  one  of  Plautus's 
plays,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  ruder 
days  of  ancient  times,  for  all  the  by- 
standers to  hpit  upon  a  person  affected 
with  epiU;])£y,  as  a  means  of  restoring 
him  j  whence  one  of  the  numerous  natnes 
of  tliat  disease  was  the  morlitu  in  xpu- 
tniultu.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  remedies  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
tiicse  ciUkCs  by  liic  ancient  empirical  |il>y- 
sicians.  'I'hey  iiiadc  the  wretched  pa- 
tient regale  lutnsclf  on  slices  of  tlie 
human  heart,  or  on  the  powder  of  the 
skulls  of  suicides,  washed  down  with 
potaiiuns  of  dung,  urine,  Bcmen,  nienE- 
trual  Huid,  or  hot  blood  from  the  wounds 
of  slaughtered  gladiators,  or  ou  tlie  tes- 
ticles and  penes  of  various  animals,  the 
scurf  from  horstii'  legs,  or  dritd  weuzles 
devoured  whole,  togctltcr  with  numerous 
other  delicacies  which  exceed  in  horror 
"  the  grease  that  a  swcaten  from  the  mur- 
derer's gibbet,"  or  any  other  exetr.ible 
ingredient  of  Alacbeth  s  cauldron.  These 
are  worse,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  worst  enormities  to  which  errors  in 
tlieory  ever  gave  rise;  and  many  of  these, 
and  others  as  bad  and  worse  tliao  thes^', 
an  still  habitually  retiorte<l  to  by  the 
Thus 


lavagMB  of  modern    tiuieE,     Thus    tlie 

Plautiau  remedy  for  epilciKiy,  is  still  in 

full  vigour  among  the  tribts  of  ( 'olumbia 
^^m  river,  and  oUier  barbarous  hordes,  in  a 
^^B  great  variety  of  diseases ;  and  the  dried 
^^H  dung  of  tlie  Grand  Lama  is  sdll  tbe  chief 
^U  remedy  for  all  dise^tites  witli  some  of  the 
^^T  inhubiUinU  iff  'inriuiy,  who  not  only 
j  w/vir  ii  m  Ittilf  lioXf^i  huiig  round  lh«u 

I         JJtviLs,  but  atMfolutcJy  tal  it,  mixed  with  \  tl\eones  vi\\\c\\, 'novviV'(i\sViv\<i\\\^  i^is.  »4- 
their  food  uud  daah,  lu  order  to  fiiBhlcn  \  vaace  v^uda  \iai»  was-otc  >&  •^- 

L 


So  prevalent  are  tlie  customs  last  men 
tinned  that,  according  to  Caiitain  Cook, 
scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  found  in 
those  islands,  with  his  proper  comple- 
ment of  teeth  and  fingers.  Among  ali 
the  evils  which  have  been  so  thought- 
lessly said  t<»  result  from  theory  in  medi- 
cine, enormides  like  these  cannot  faily 
be  laid  to  ita  charge. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  endea- 
voiu-ing  to  refute  the  charge  of  inutility, 
if  not  of  an  absoluttly  mischievous  ten- 
dency, BO  recklessly  laid  upon  the  study 
of  physiology,  because  I  conceive  it  is  to 
the  prejudices  thus  inconsidirably   ex.- 
cited  against  it,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
ccmparative  lukewarmness  with    which 
this  branch  of  medical  study  is  commonly 
entered  upon  by  students  of  ineilicine, 
and    the    comparatively     inconsiderable 
progress  which  they  generally  make  in  it.' 
From  a  prolonged  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance will)  the  more  advanced  students  of 
medicine  in  this  University,  1  feel  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  in   iio  branch  of  J 
their  profession  are  they  generally  more , 
dcticicnt   than   in  this,  whidt  can  only,] 
arise,  I  imagine,   from   the  false  views  ^ 
commonly  entertained  of  Uic  «copeand 
tciulency  of  this  science;  for  the  scieuce 
itself  is  certainly  not  less  interesting  thanJ 
those  in  which  proticicncy  i^  much  raore^ 
eoiumon ;  nor  arc  tlie  teachers  of  it  in 
general  less  talented  or  attractive  thaa 
(hose  who  profeas  tlio  other  branches  o£ 
medical  education.     Whatever  luay  be] 
the  cause  of  it,  however,  this  iniperfectJ 
attention  paid  by  students  in  gcnetHl  taJ 
the  study  of  physiology,  during  the  period] 
of  their  studies,   ha.s   consequences  the] 
most  distressing  when  tlity  suLscqueiiUyJ 
turn  authors,  as  must  of  theni  now  do  j 
turn.     It  is  to  this  cause  wc  must  attri'^j 
buU  vVic  hoit  of    hollow    and    abs-iuaj 
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ably  making,  one  fs  «tiU  frequently  con- 
demned to  liear  handeJ  about  by  medical 
men,  if  riot  trusted  to  and  acted  upon. 
Many  of  these  are  particular)-  examined 
in  the  Lectures ;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
alludin;;;  here,  in  proof  of  my  assertion, 
to  those  advancetl  in  the  ponderous  an<i 
pompous  lollies,  recently  published  by  a 
learned  Nosologisi,  whose  pretensions  are 
such  as  to  render  hit  errois  and  defi- 
ciencies less  pardonable,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  pcmicioos  than  those  of  others, 
Of  this  work  almost  every  pige  is  de- 
faced onder  the  misnomer  of  theories, 
with  strings  of  "words,  words,  words," 
heedleaaly  looped  to'^ether,  always  with- 
out any  general  beari«'»,  freijuently 
without  any  meanini;  at  all,  and  some- 
times, when  any  mciininp  can  be  detected, 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
mere  fact  that  thix  work  has  attained,  I 
will  not  say  popularity,  hut  toleration 
amont;  us,  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
llicory  of  me;licine  is  not,  even  at  this 
ailvancetl  period,  generally  ctdtivatetl 
with  that  ■attention,  nor  its  doctrines  ge- 
iierally  delirered  with  that  precision 
whii'h  they  deserve,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
**  the  want  of  mature  study  of  the  sub- 
ject ae«ms  to  result  from  the  di'gree  of 
tlistrust  which  students  fre<]ueiitly  en- 
tertain of  theor}'  in  medicine,  so  the  want 
of  clear  and  consistent  ideas  and  precise 
lang-iia}je,  when  they  become  author-, 
must  have  the  effect  of  jierpctuiiliii^  tliis 
distrust,  and  thus  of  materially  o\>- 
ntntcting,  if  not  of  entirely  stopping  up, 
every  avenue  to  improvement 

Htivint;  thus  atteiiiptetl  to  demonstrate 
that  the  slufly  of  physiology,  imperfect 
M  it  is,  has  already  done  much  for  the 
profeasion,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science, 
tliat  its  imperfect  state  ia  an  argument 
for  rather  than  sgiiinst  the  study  of  it; 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a 
proficiency  in  it,  will  become  every  day 
•and  more  essential  to  the  success  of 
fnedical  man ;  and  that  such  a  pro- 
ficiency i»  to  be  obtained,  uot  by  the  de- 
sultory and  isolated  contemplation  of  a 
few  phenomena,  as  they  now  and  then 
present  themselves,  and  as  we  now  and  ' 
then  find  ourselves  in  the  humour  to  | 
descant  upon  their  causes ;  hut  by  a  con- 
tiiiue<t  plan  of  study,  to  be  steaddy  pro- 
secuted through  ail  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  health  and  disease  ;  it  retnains 
for  nif  only  to  mention  what  jilan  i  con- 
aider  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  ;  in  i 
other  wordK.  what  /iJrtu  /  adopt  in  these 
iectUTK.'s.  Pieviotinly  to  doing  tliia.  how- 
rrvr,  I  sb»U  subjoin  s  few  general  hints 


on  the  best  means  of  privately  pMHecutine 
these   studies  anrl  on  the  disposition 
mind  with  which  tliey  should  be  uni- 
fonnly  conductetl. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the 
methotl  of  studying  physiology  and  {»- 
thology  bv  experimenils.     1   am  abun- 
dantly well  aware  how  much  this  plan 
interrogating  nature  ha.sdone,  in  moder 
times,    for    every    branch    of    physica 
science ;  but  1  am  equally  well  awara^J 
tluit  these  advantages  have  been  in  ge^^j 
neral  ovetrtilwl ;  at  any  rate  that  student! 
who  pursues  tliat  plan  begin  at  the  wrongl 
end,  lieing  engagwl  in  experimenting  oflfl 
animals,  in  hopes  of  tiiiding  out  some^ 
thing  or  other  on  which  to  found  soma 
new  atid  surprising  doctrine,  while  thej 
take  no  manner  of  notice  of  the  great 
iiumlHT  of  things  continually  going  oiij 
in  their  own  bodies,  of  the  rationale 
which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  chiles'] 
uidx)rn.    It  was  a  precept  which  I  learne 
from  my  first  teacher  in  medicine,  tha 
venerable   Abeniethey,   never   to    forgetl 
that    1    always   carried    alxmt   with    me* 
the  best  subject  for  observation  and  ex- 
jicrimcnt;  one  the  most  easy  to  be  con- 
sulteil,  since  it  wa«  quite  in  my  power ; 
and    one,    the    phtmemena    of    whieli ' 
should   lie  the   most   interesting  to  mc,' 
since  it  was  with  similar  beinijs  alone  thai! 
1  .should  in  future  have  any  immediate' 
concern.     This  precept  I  have  never  loat^ 
sight  of;  and  1  beg  now  most  earnestly  J 
to  recommend  it  to  my  hearers.     If  from' 
time  of  lising  to  that  of  ^let-kking  out' 
si'lves  to  rest,  we  accustomed  ourselves' 
(during  both  health  and  sickness)  to  eti-'i 
(leavour  rationally  to  explain  every  thing' 
which  t«)k  place  in  onr  bodies,  and  tcj 
as.sign  a  consistent  ciuse  for  every  motioa  ' 
and  sensation  witliin  us,  we  (should  haT»'^ 
comparatively  httle  to  learn,  I  apprehend, 
from  ex{ierinient9  on  dumb  animiils  ;  and 
should  l»e  secured,  in  a  gteat  measure,  ' 
from  being  deceived  by  those  hollow  ex-. ' 
planations  which  arc  sometimes  offered' 
of  tlie  phenomena  in  question.    Let  those, ' 
tlien,  who  are  so  prone  to  indulge  in  tho 
prevailing  cant  of  the  grtsat  superiority  of  i 
the  analytical  system  of  science  (as  culti-* 
vated  by  the  moilems)  over  the  syntbeti- 
cal  system  (as  adopted  by  the  ancients) 
continually  keep  in  mind,  that  a  ])hysio- 
logist  and  a  canicidc  are  not  synonymous 
terms;  that  the  best  subject  for  analysis  ' 
is  themselves,  and  the  most  useful  cou- 
teinplation  vs  xWav  '>H\ut\\  \^\«s^  ^o  "^ 
most  comwon  ^Tocew^s",  *wV  ^X'k^X-  ^^ 
they  undftsUmA  a\\  viVwV  citvVt  WiM«f^^ 
undct stood,  w\v\i  »\i\\ic  tv*s'*^»^»  •'^ 
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others  directly  or  in  directly  connected  vrith 
it.  If  so  furnished,  moreover,  he  will  not 
give  himself  rnorc  credit  for  what  he  may 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science  than  he  deserves.  For  the  most 
part,  the  discoveries  of  modem  philo- 
sophers are  to  be  attributetl,  not  so  much 
to  themselves,  as  to  the  a<»e  in  which  they 
live.  So  many  are  the  heads  and  han<li|. 
at  present  employed  in  advancing  science, 
and  so  rapid  are  the  strides  which  it  is' 
now  every  where  makin(r,  that  what  one 
man  does  not  hit  upon  to-day,  another  is 
almost  sure  to  hit  upon  to-niorrow.  Tha, 
most  important  discoveries  are,  as  it  were. 
force*!  upon  the  discoverers  of  them  ;  and 
in  nnakinfj  them,  we  only  add  perhaps  a« 
inconsiderable  link  to  a  long  chain  al- 
ready all  but  perfect,  and  which  any  body 
e'se  might  have  added  as  well  as  we. 
The  general  diffusion  of  science  is  as  un 
favourable  to  vast  reputations,  as  the 
general  diffusion  of  morality  is  to  vast 
virtues,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
to  vast  fortunes.  Wlicre  all  are  well  in- 
formeil,  no  one  can  (to  any  surprising 
extent)  surpass  his  neighbours  ;  and  it  i>^H 
only  in  a^es  of  o;eneral  darkness  that  weH 
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themselves,  and  know  the  rationalia  of 

all  famUiar  phenomena,  it  is  preposterous 

to  uore  over  the  penetralia  of  other  ani- 
mals, in  search  of  things  which  are  re- 
condite, and  comparatively  useless. 
Another  thing  likewise  to  be  done,  in 

ortler  that  the  young  medical   theorist 

may  not  betake  fiiinsdf,  a.s  many  do,  to 

motiveless  and   tiresome  experimenting, 

is  to  study  with  attention,  not  only  the 

notions  at  present  generally  entertained 

of  the  several  subjects  of  his  invcstipi- 

tion.<i,   but  also  those  which  have  been 

held  respecting  them   at  any   previous 

time,  although  they  may  since  have  been 

abandoned.    This,  J  know,  is  considered 

by  many  to  be  a  very  superfluous  labour, 

one  of  the  best  physiologists  of  the  pre- 
sent (lay  beinp;  unfortunately  a  good  deal 

Kldicted  to  decrying  any  studv,  in  pro- 

seeutinp;  this  science,  except  that  of  the 

animal  1iody ;  and  there  is  consequently 

a.  remarkable  tendency  to  the  aduraque 

observable  in  the  noses  of  most  people  as 

often  as  the  literature  of  medical  theory 

is  mentioned  ;  for  most  people  think  only 

as  their  pastors  and  masters  direct  thcni. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 

professed  principles  of  the  said  declaim- 

ers  against  medical  literature,  that  tlicy 

are  sdll  incessantly  writing  themselves  ; 

since,  if  people  universally  followed  their 

advice,  ififii-  books  as  well  as  those  of 

their  predecessors  would  be  entirely  use- 
less.   Fortunately,  however,  for  them  and 

for  us,  peojde  in  general  are  not  quite  so 

senseless.     Before  they  can  experiment 

with  advantage  themsdves,  they  feel,  or 

ought  to  feelj  that  they  must  know  what 

previous  experimenters  have  done ;  and 

before  they  can  draw  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions from  their  experiments,  they  feel, 

or  ought  to  feel,  that  they  must  know 

what  conclusions  have  been  drawn  before ; 

and  for  what  reason  these  conclusions  arc 

either  still  countenanced,  or  have  been 

abandoned. 

Furniehetl,  in  this  way,  with  all  the 

light  which  can  be  obtained  by  continued 

reflection  on  every-day  occurrences,  arid 

by  diligent  study  of  tlie  opinions  cucces- 

sively  entertained  on  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  the  student  of 

physiology  will  proceed  to  consult  nature 

experimentally   with   some    prospect  of 

advantage,  since  his  experiments  will  he 

instituted  with  some  definite  design  ;  and 

his  conclusions  from  them  will  be  tem- 

pered  and  corrected  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  state  of  science,  T\ot 

onjj  ii/f/,  r^gurd  to  the  subject  iTOme-\Te^(\eA  a\mo%\,  aa  a  v^«rtfe\v^wiw"\a"&iifc 
(liately  in  hand,  but  also  to  that  of  a\l\  CtwloT  ot  il^e  wbwctw:-,  «3n6.<!nfc««A<- 


mcet  with  an  Aristode,  as  it  is  only  in 
ages  of  general  vice  and  debauchery  that 
we  meet  with  a  f  "ato,  and  of  genera.1  want 
and  wretchedness  with  a  LucuUue. 

JJut  precipitancy,  ignorance,  and  self- 
conceit  are  not  the  worst  faults  from 
which  perhaps  the  students  of  the  theory 
of  metlicine  require  to  be  defende<l.  The 
study  is  said  also  sometimes  to  give  rise 
to  irrelipion.  That  ignorance  should  oo- 
rasionally  make  men  atheists  or  deists,  it 
sufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  how  the  con-' 
tinued  Ktudy  of  the  sublimest  of  iicA't 
works  should  ever  have  led,  either  V> 
atlu'ism,  or  to  a  disbelief  in  revelation,  I 
can  no  more  conceive,  than  how  the  con- 
templation of  a  biMUtifuI  and  intricate 
piece  of  mechanism  should!  lead  eitlier  to 
a  denial  of  the  cuistence  of  the  mechanic, 
or  to  a  disbelief  in  his  accxiunt  of  the 
purposes  and  destinations  of  his  contri- 
vance. It  was  remarked  by  the  sublime 
Plato, — "  The  world  is  Ciod's  episde  to 
mankind ;"  and  it  is  suffide«tly  well 
known  that  Cicero,  in  his  work  "  Do 
NatunV  lleoruni,**  when  he  Wishes  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Cause, 
dv;ells  more  u[)on  the  fabric  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body  than  on  any 
thing  else.  Seneca  and  Fliny  were  almost 
as  much  preachers  as  philosophers.  Ga- 
len's vjoTKi  "  Tic  VS»x  Vwtinum,"  may  be 
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lent  Paley  fto  omit  numerous  other  au- 
thors) in  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  draws 
his  strongest  proof!i  of  the  exisience,  the 
wisdoin,  and  the  goodnees  of  God  from 
the  facts  afforded  by  phy8iolop:y.     It  is 
perhaps  out  of  my  province  to  dwell  mure 
particularly  on  tliis  £ul)ject,  but  1  can- 
not avoid  cautioning  students,  and  younj; 
studentK  in    particular,  to  receive  with 
the  utmost  reserve  all  those  ftippunt  and 
irreverent  rimarks,  sometimes  unhappily 
met  with  in  physiological  works,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  lo  shake  their  faith  in 
truths  which  it  must  distress   them  to 
doubt,  and  wither  them  to  disbeUeve.    A 
want  of  religion  is  not  a  mark  of  pro- 
found philosophy ;  for  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers have  bowed  before  that  Bein^j 
in  whose  sight  tltetr  utmost  wisdom  is 
foolishness.    Nor  is  it  a  mark  of  exten- 
sive erudition ;    for    the   most  eminent 
scholars  have  left  behind  them  imperitih- 
able  monuments  of  their  <levouon ; — nor 
«>f  superior  spirit ;  for  the  greatest  heroes 
have  been  as  renowned  for  religion  as  for 
courage : — nor  of  high  fashion  ;  for  per- 
sons  of   the    most    exalted    rank   have 
been  no  lees  coMpicuous  most  uuatfectcd 
piety,    liut  it  is  a  mark, — and,  as  fur  as 
ray  experience  goes,  a  never-AiUing  one, 
— of   a  half-^vitted   and    half-educated, 
dastarttly,    and    vulgar    reptile;    not  a 
daring  lieru  (a«  he  |)erbaps  tries  to  per- 
suade himself),  since  his  wretchedly  con- 
tracted views  of  things  render  him  un- 
conscious of  what  he  braves;    and   the 
furthest  possible  from  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman ;  since  good  manners  would  have 
taught  him  to  treat  widi  deference  even 
the  errors  of  tlie  great  and  good,  of  all 
ages  aod  of  all  oatiouB. 


AN    ADDRESS 

DELIVBREtl   TO   TUB     MKMBKKS   Of    KIIE 

WOnCESTEltSHIRE 
NATURAL    HISTORY     SOCIETY, 

OH    TUB   OPKKI.Vti   Of   TUK 

WORCKSTERSllIRE  MUSEUM, 

SBPTEJUSIiR    I&,    1S36. 

By  Charles  HAsriNas,   M.D.   F.O.S. 

It  has  certainly  on  many  occasions,  in 

tiie  coune  of  my  life,  fallen  to  my   lot 

lo  hepJaccil  ill  s/Yuati'ons  of  reKpi.insiljility, 

Jn    vhJcJi   J  have  £dt  douUiului'    lu 


power  to  do  justice  to  the  ta^k  I  had  un- 
dertaken ;  but  at  no  formi*r  time  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  has  tliis  impression  been 
BO  strong  as  at  the  present  moment. 

The  occasion  on  which  we  meet  is  so 
novel,  so  important,  and  so  strikine;,  that 
it  is  calculated  to  call  furtli  sentiments 
more  exalted  than  I  can  hope  t'>  express, 
and,  therefore,  this  responsible  duty 
ought  to  have  been  enlrusted  to  some 
veteran  labourer  in  the  field  of  knowledge, 
who  might  have  elevated  your  minds  to 
higher  and  nobler  aspirations  than  I  can 
hope  to  produce  in  tncni.  The  dedica- 
tion of  this  temple  to  science — this 
splendid  edifice,  which  will  he  a  monu- 
ment to  future  ages  of  the  zealous  desire  of 
the  present  generation  to  advance  the 
progress  of  useful  knowledge — should 
nave  been  uuflcrtaken  by  some  votary 
more  capahk  of  makhig  a  suitable  offer- 
ing on  its.  alter,  liut  I  need  not  detain 
you  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  disappointment  of  llic  expectation 
1  had  entertained,  that  this  address  would 
have  eminated  from  one  whose  habits  and 
pursuits  render  him  more  equal  to  the 
task  than  myself. 

I  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to 
the  disctiargc  of  my  allotted  duty ;  and 
in  order  lo  place  more  clearly  iH'fore  you 
what  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  I  will 
arrange  my  observations  under  the  three 
following  beads: — 

1st.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the 
good  results  that  are  likely  to  ensue  frora 
well-regulated  societies  lormed  for  the 
cultivation  of  knowle<lge,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  establishment  of  the 
^Vorecstershire  Natural  History  Society. 

'M.  I  will  make  some  remarks  on  the 
ailrant;iges  and  pleaiiures  of  Nattual  His- 
tory ;  and 

3d.  1  will  succinctly  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  History  from  its  carliegt 
rude  and  barren  state  to  its  present 
ailvanceil  and  promissing  condition,  by 
shortly  laying  lx.-fore  you  sotne  accounts 
of  tlje  Labours  of  its  most  succesifiil  cul- 
tivators. 

The  claims  of  sodeties  of  thi»  kind 
gcti(.'r.dly  to  public  support  are  so  well 
explained  in  a  paragraph  <|Uoted  in  tlie 
Report  of  your  C'ouiicil  last  year,  that  I 
:im  induced  to  rei)eat  it  on  this  occaxion. 
In  Kjjcaking  of  an  isolated   cidtivator  of 
science,  it  is  observed,  "  He  may,  indeed, 
gather  recreation  and  dtVi^X  xvvVxvvv.Vivaj, 
his  coulempVatkou*  \o  vVxe  ■svvwjV  ^Stsv^'A* 
wh.ch  a  Tuvn.\  -waW.  TvWotAs,  \o  Vaxw.    Vv«^ 
may  \«  couVenV  \.o  aAwuxv  a  ^e'w  Vf^  ,    '^ 
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siring  to  uniUTsUiid  the  exWnt  and 
harmonious  construction  of  the  building 
itself.  Bnt  if  he  desire  to  quit  this 
liuinble  palli  of  inquiry  for  another  more 
elevated,  if  he  wish  to  generalise  his  ideas 
and  compare  his  olwervations  with  those 
of  others, — he  is  no  longer,  as  in  the 
fonner  case,  dependent  on  his  own  re- 
EOurces ;  he  must  associate  with  those  of 
eiioLJa}'  pursuits  and  studies  with  himself ; 
he  must  learn  to  distinp-uish  that  which 
is  known  from  that  which  is  unknown, 
Brni  this  can  only  he  done  by  a  reciprocal 
communication  of  knowledfre.  Hence 
the  origin  of  all  societies.  The  value  of 
Mich  associntions  is  greater  than  at  iirst 
sight  it  appears  to  be ;  for  besides  those 
advantages  just  mentioned  there  is  an- 
other, without  which  the  most  gifted 
minds  would  probably  remain  inert  and 
inactive.  Intercourse  with  conj^cnial  spi- 
rits excites  that  noble  and  penerous 
emulation  which  has  been  the  impelling 
principle  of  some  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  and  it  will  ever  prompt  them  to  the 
exertion  of  energies  never  before  called 
into  action.  Many,  therefore,  of  the  best 
interests  of  science  are  iiivolvctl  in  the 
<:onstruction  of  these  societies ;  they  ex- 
ercise in  various  ways  an  important  in- 
tliience  upon  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge,  and  they  consequently  de- 
mand the  serious  consideration  of  thoFc 
who  feel  interested  in  its  extension." 
There  is  also  in  the  peeuliar  citcum- 
Htanecs  of  England  an  additional  motive 
for  the  formation  of  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  nature. 
Tlicre  is  no  civilized  country  in  Europe 
of  which  the  government  has  shown  so 
great  an  indifference  witi»  re«j>ect  to  the 
progress  of  science  as  that  of  Great 
iiri'tain.  Even  in  far  less  civilized  and 
eidightencd  ages  tlian  the  present,  pa- 
tronage was  extended  to  science  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
much  to  be  regrette<i,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, where,  owing  to  our  commercial  anchtoiirs^ 
maratimc  affairs  being  on  t.o  extenslv{J||viah] 


and  vast  a  scale,  its  cultivation  is  of  more 
'  ini{K)rtance  than  in  any  other  European 
■  state,  our  Government  1ms  been  supine 
on  this  subject,  and  little  national  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  those  who 
have  made  impottant  discoveries  in   it. 
( )f  all  the  counties  of  Eurojw,  France  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  in  which  the  scicn- 
tiffc  establisijmenXs  Ijave  been  conductetl 
on   tJie   moet   c.ilightened   and    liberal 
pri'nri'pfr^,  ant!  in   wiiich  science  is  most 
_"'  ciihirateii.     Thin  hi^h  dis- 

•  oHOi  to  die  i'uttaaiuott  4*(  Ut« 


Institute  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  to  which  up^vards  of  £iOU,lHiU 
is  annually  paid  by  the  French  tJovem- 
mcnt.  Owing  to  iliis  circumstance  many 
members  of  the  Institute  are  in  opulent 
circumstances,  and  can,  without  anxiety 
and  in  cahn  seclusion,  purmic  their  rcien- 
tific  inquiries ;  or,  if  they  desire  to  be 
diKtingiiishei)  in  puhUc  life,  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  ^tate  are  open  to  philoaopbera 
and  literary  eharartcrs.  The  sage  anj 
tlic  hero  deliberate  in  the  same  cabinel ; 
they  arc  associaieil  among  the  priry 
councellom  of  the  king  ;  they  sit  togttlier 
in  her  house  of  yieers  and  in  her  cham- 
ber of  deputies ;  they  bear  the  same 
titles,  they  are  <lecoratt>d  with  the  saine 
orders;  and  the  arm  and  the  mind  of 
the  nation  are  thus  indissolubly  united 
for  its  glory  and  for  its  dcfi-nce.  Thi« 
supinenesB  of  the  Go»ernnient  of  Eng- 
land makes  it  the  more  important  lliat 
means  should  be  adopted  by  wliich  ihc 
patronage  and  support  of  the  wealtiiy, 
tlie  intelligent,  and  llie  enlightened  eoro- 
munity  cunslituling  this  great  country 
should  be  as  much  xs  possible  rxleiuleil  lb 
the  advancement  of  kuowlcvlge  ;  no  that 
the  genius  and  persev-erance  of  English- 
men in  the  investigation  of  truth  ntav  bo 
crowned  with  success,  even  without  liioec 
extraneous  aids  afibrdcd  in  other  ooun- 
tries. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  result  than 
a  general  organization  of  scicntitic  %o~ 
cieties  throughout  the  kingdom,  whirli 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  tlie 
study  of  Nature  more  prevalent  aoiong 
die  educated  classos  of  society,  an<l  every 
where  men  of  wealth  and  title  might  then 
be  found  to  be  active  cultivators  of 
popular  and  practical  science.  "■  1  have 
often  wondered,"  says  Sir  Iluniplirey 
Davy,  in  his  '  ( 'onsoiutions  in  Travel,' 
"  that  men  of  fortune  and  of  rank  do  nul  i 
apply  tliemsclvcs  more  to  pliilonophic^J .' 
suits;  they  offer  a  delightfnl  and  en- 

blc  road  to  thstincttao,  one  fouaded 
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tipon  the  beneiitti  and  blessings  conferred  ^B 
upon  our  fellow-creatures ;  they  do  not  ^M 
supply  the  same  sources  of  temporary  ™ 
popularity  as  successes  in  the  senate  oral 
the  bar,  but  the  gloi  y  resulting  from  thein 
is  permanent,  and  independent  of  vitigHr 
tuste  or  canrice,     lu  looking  l)acfc  to  the 
history  of  the  last  tive  ri-ijms  in  England 
we  find  Boyles,  Cavendislies,  and  Uow- 
an\»,  \«ho  TKudeved  these    great  luimes 

\)ut  vjt  vftft'^  n\  \w\  «evvt«Vv  \.\\«  ^ 
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ftnons  vAio  pursue  science  with  true  dig- 
nity ;  it  is  fullowctl  more  as  connected 
objects  of  profit  tlian  those  of  fame, 
nd  there  are  til'ty  persons  who  take  out 
for  8U|ip08ed  invciiUona,£or  one 
rho  ni«k«i  8  rcaJ  (iiscovi-ry," 

Si-i  ■  '     sentiments  of  this  dLstin- 

:«iRl  philo«)|>her,  asexpreBseil 

•  sinews  ancl  Uie  decline  of 
in  Enfrland  was  made  the  aubjtct 
'apowerful  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
aWic    by  Mr.  Babliage   shortly    nftcr- 
is.    Since  tliat  timf  a  p-eat  national 
been  fonned,— The    British 
twocistion    for    the    Advancement    of 
acnce,— in  imitation  of  similar  institu- 
ns  oti  the  continent,  and  not  only  has 
'.  been  itistntmental  in  con|;;rep;nting  to- 
gether, every  year   sini-e  ISJ'i,  all  die 
cetelirated  naturalists  anil  philosophers  of 
this  country,  but  also  several  hundred 
■personB  of  rank  and  talent  have  a»emble<l 
^«Mi   tbew  occasions  to  testify  tlieir  love 
foracimce.  and  their  desire  tliat  it  should 
he  zealously  prosecutetl  in  tliis  country. 
The  splendour  of  the  late  rnectinff  at 
Ilrlstoi  has  preatly  added  to  the  peneral 
,  interest  taken  in  tnis  great  national  asso- 
Bation,  and  hns  strenpthened  the  con- 
iction  of  reflecting  men,  thiit  it  is  enii- 
Btlf  calculated  to   ditfuse    a    pener.-il 
•tMtr  for  knowledge,  and  to  tuisist  in  its 
advancement,     'j'liere  is  another  and  a 
*ery  imporlant  advantage  that  arises  from 
iiMicieties  of  tljis  nature,     'i'hc  congrega- 
■••tina;  together  of  men   of  various  clashes 
ilan^  opimona,  ail  deairotu  to  jjromote  the 
v^unuBoo  inUiest,  cemeuts  a  friendly  in- 
-teraBum  at   once  Ixnutiful  and  UKeful. 
Aaperilies  are  ruhbrd  off;  a  valuable  ex- 
ample of  union  and  social  kindness  is  set : 
fitrangefs  aee  men  of  hifiU  influence  and 
station,  whom  they  know  to  be  strunji^ly 
oppoaed  in  other  relatioua  of  life,  acting 
itogethcr  with  amenity  for  a  general  bc- 
^'■erit.  and  this  example  is  not  lost  upon 
nAe  community  at  large.     It  whs    well 
■id  by  the  noble  chairman  of  the  British 
Anooiation,  the  Morquiii  of  Nortbainp- 
I  toft,  "  J  trust  that  Bristol  will  follow  tlie 
Jicscaraple  of  oUier  places  which  this  Asso- 
ciation has  visited,  and  tliat  tor  ihia  week 
at   least,   all    sectarian   feeliiigii   will    die 
away,  and  the  hideous  fomjs  of  jiolitical 
and  religioua  animosity  will  Ijc  banislied, 
for  it  is  not  by  hating  our  fi-lLiw-men 
that  we  diow  either  our  ])atrioiLsm  or  our 
religion."     In  furtherance  of  the  design 
of  briugiog   about  a  general  voluntary 
cainbinHtiou  of  the  ejunstetj  da.sHe«  in 
«W»  opuntry/br  aeicatitic  fHtrposes,  no- 
tmttg  aeeuu  mon  ktKty  tirni  the 


I  gestion    for  the    formation  of   Comity 
Natural  History  Societies,  whose  raem- 
'  l)vrs  shall  be  eng  gcd  in  investigatiug  all 
I  the  facts  presented  by  Nature  in  Uicir 
several  districts,  and  in   collecting  to- 
gether   in    mufccums    tho!!e     curiofiitieg 
which  might  otherwise   continue  to  be 
unnoticed.    For  tliis  suggestion  the  world 
is  indebted  to   Dr.  Conolly,  and  I  am 
proud  to  add,  that  tlie  county  of  Wor- 
cestershire has  taken  the  lead  in  adopting 
it.     It  is  now  three  years  since  tlie  Wor- 
cestershire Natural  History  Society  was 
instituu^d.  and  it  has  received  during  tliat 
period  most  encouraging  support  from  all 
classes  of  the  itihabitants.     In  order  to 
secure  the  particular  investigation  of  the 
several  branches  of  die  natural  history  of 
tiie  couuty,  it  v^-as   determined  at    tlie 
commencement  of  the    undertaking   to 
divide  tJie  Society  into  sections;  and  in 
furtherance  of  these  views,  committees 
have  lieeu  appointed  each  year  on  Statis- 
tics, Zoolog:)',  lk)tuny.  Geology,  Mine- 
ralogy,  and '  Meteor ogoly.     The  labours 
of  these  committees  have  been  very  use- 
ful in  collecting  together   valuable    in- 
fonnation,  which  otherwise    would   not 
have  been  brought  forward.     The  acces- 
sion of  new  facts  must,  indeed,  mainlv 
ilepend  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  tliese  sections  exert  themselves  for 
the  advancement  of  tlie  objects  for  which 
they  are  appointed ;  and  on  the  statis- 
tical   committee    in   particular  a    heavy 
weight  of  rei^ponsibility  rests,  as  upon  its 
members  will  devolve  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing into  cftVct  the  rccominendalion  con- 
tainttl  in  tlie  report  of  the  Council,  tleh- 
vered  to  llie  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  in  1W35,  relative  to  Uie  pub- 
lication of  an  improved  history  of  W^or- 
cestershire,  whicli  should  have  an  espe- 
cial   view   to  its  natural  history.      The 
Council  advised  tliat,  for  the  convenience 
of  purchasers,  and  also  lliat  the  labour  of 
the  undertaking  might  not  at  once  prove 
too  oiiorouK,  the  work  should  come  out 
in  parts.     The  consiileration  of  tliis  pro- 
poMtioD  luK  '  '  'iie  attention  of  the 

statistical  CO  uring  the  past  year, 

and  it  is  <:  wry  to  find  that, 

under  tlicii  ukiicc,    the   con- 

templated pu,  .......o,.,  which,  if  properly 

conducted,  will  <loubiless  prove  of  great 

value,  will  shortly  be  commenced,  as  two 

of  the  nieiubef  s  of  that  committee  have 

alrcaily  been  itjuucisU.l  tA  Atvs  \\^  -v^nA. 

accouniot  \: 

twry  ol"  the 

Uii-  task  \v  -'^  >  '^%''',., '  -- - 
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Ihrougii  tlie  press  to  be  submitted  to  tlic 
{lublic. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  able  manner  in  which  the  local  his- 
tory of  that  parish  has  been  cxecntefl, 
MnU  secure  for  it  an  extensive  circulation 
throughout  this  intelligent  county :  in 
[  ■which  event  tlie  Society  will  be  justified 
in  proceeding  in  their  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking, and  will  gradually  collect 
together  a  correct  history  of  each  parish 
in  the  county,  go  as  to  present  nn  iiivalu- 
ftble  body  of  inforinatioTi,  which  may 
prove  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
traveller,  the  antiquary,  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  naturalist.  The  committee 
invite  tlie  ministers  of  religion,  magis- 
trates, gentlemen  residing  on  their 
ettatcs,  in  short  all  perioiis  to  assist  tliein 
in  collecting  local  information  for  this 
object ;  as  there  are  few,  if  any  persons 
in  existence,  so  devoid  of  observation  and 
curiosity,  as  to  be  incapable  of  commu- 
nicating some  knowledge  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  situations  in  which  ihcy  are 
placed. 

The  different  sections,  then,  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
are  BBsHduously  cmplove<l  in  endeavour- 
ing to  advance  our  l^nowledge  of  the 
productions  of  the  county  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  diil'usion  and  advance- 
ment are  two  processes  different  in  th-;ir 
nature,  and  eacli  may  exist  without  the 
other.  It  Was  found  therefore  very  de- 
sirable that  means  should  be  taken  by 
this  Society,  not  only  to  advance  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
^Vorcestershire  by  the  labours  of  those 
who  were  already  initiated  into  science, 
but  also  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  this  study 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  community. 
For  this  purpose  lectures  have  been  in- 
stitutcii  and  three  courses  of  them  deli- 
vered. They  have  been  principally  con- 
finc<l  to  natural  history,  and  the  effect 
has  been  that  crowiletl  audieTices  have 
been  attracted  to  the  lecture-room,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  tliat  the  talent 
an<l  eloquence  of  tliose  who  have  drawn 
together  so  many  of  the  enlightene<l, 
wealthy,  and  intlnential  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  neighbourhood  have  h.<»(i 
the  efi'ect  of  increasing  the  estimation  in 
which  these  pursuits  are  held  by  the 
public,  and  of  diftusing  more  generally  a 
knowledge  of  th«m  among  the  mass  of 
our  countrymen. 
But  after  all,  whatever  exertions  may 
l>e  made  by  this  Society  to  diffuse  u' 
AnowJerJffp  of  nncural  science  by  lectures. 
•/<  is  Diaaifeat  that  without  book*  to  which 


the  student  can  refer,  tlie  knowledge  tliOS 
acquired  »nll  he  comparatively  super- 
fiaal.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  books 
of  natural  history  do  not  so  often  find 
their  way  into  our  public  libraries  an 
might  be  wished,  particularly  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linntean  and  Geological 
Societies.  It  therefore  became  an  object 
of  great  moment  to  establish  a  library  in 
connexion  with  the  Society,  which 
should  be  principally  devoted  to  natural 
history.  The  funds  of  our  Society,  it  is 
to  be  rq^retted,  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  purchase  many 
of  the  valuable  and  interesting  works  on 
those  subjects,  which  are  now  daily  issu- 
ing from  the  press  ;  but  the  liberality  of 
our  supporters  has  done  much  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  hope<l  that,  ere  long, 
some  arrangement  may  be  made,  by 
which  purchases  may  he  annually  dB«et- 
&l ;  and  these,  combined  widi  the  dona- 
tions, which  may  still  be  contributed  by 
those  who  feel  interestetl  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  best  kind  of  knowletlge,  will,  lie- 
fore  many  ycai-s  pass  away,  enable  tlie 
Society  to  afford  to  its  members  reference 
to  a  valuable  collection  of  books. 

But  no  object  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  this  Society  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  calculated  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  public  than 
the  fonnation  of  a  museum,  in  which 
will  be  collected  Kpecimcns  of  the  pro- 
iluctions  of  the  county  and  illustrations 
of  its  antiquities,  as  well  as  curiosities 
from  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  tbc 
original  proposer  of  societies  of  this 
nature  enumerates  among  their  other 
advantages  that  they  would  tend  to  con- 
centrate in  county  museums  a  great  part 
of  the  valuable  collections  already  made 
by  scientific  individuals,  or  which  would 
naturally  he  made  in  the  course  of  the 
particuliir  lalraurs  of  several  of  the  sec- 
tions. The  difficulty  which  individuals 
find  in  becoming  even  tolerably  well 
acquainte<l  with  tne  geology,  botany,  and 
natural  hi.story  of  their  own  county  will 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed ; 
its  prodncts  and  manufacture*  will  t)e- 
come  familiar  to  every  eye;  and  its  his- 
tory and  antiquities  to  every  mind. 

The  progress  thiit  has  already  been 
made  in  diis  part  af  the  labours  of  the 
Society,  and  which  has  renderetl  it  ne- 
cessary that  tlic  ap]iropriate  edifice  in 
which  we  now  meet  should  be  erected  to 
iT«ce\NeowT  coUectiowj,  gives  rise  to  the 
\  Wpea  iViaV  aV  wo  i\\s\a.\vV  tW-j  out  Tciwsevvs& 
\  w\\\  tuW7  TeaWue  v\\e  c^vtcuvaot^s  10  — 
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f^ftph.  But  it  must  be  reiuemJjcrwl  that 
a  continuance  of  zeal  and  <;iier}2;y  will  be 
requireil  to  prosecute  tliis  undertaking; 
and  all  those  who  can  lend  their  aid  to 
it,  by  devoting  some  part  of  their  time  to 
its  prosecution,  will  be  ranked  among  its 
most  valued  supporters.  iVIoreover,  as 
considerable  funds  will  be  recjuited  to 
carry  on  this  desirable  work,  those 
wealtliy  individuals  who  have  not  leisure 
themselves,  way  render  the  labours  of 
oiheis  more  available  by  giving  of  their 
•buiidaiice  to  the  benevolent  <le8)gn  of 
increasing  intellectual  gratitication,  ami 
of  spreailing  useful  knowlixlge  through- 
out tile  different  orders  of  tlie  commu- 
nity. Thus  all  may  assist  in  carrying 
forward  tliis  ulniirable  work— all  may  be 
partakers  of  the  credit  that  will  arise 
from  its  successful  prosecution.  The 
votaries  of  science  should  persevere  in 
their  cflbrt-s  to  procure  a  more  universal 
.ulniission  of  the  utility  of  such  societies, 
for  de}irud  upon  it,  as  this  great  country 
iulvances  in  all  true  knowledge,  in  future 
ngns  not  the  least  interesting  page  of  local 
histories  will  he  tltat  which  bears  tlie 
stamp  of  the  upward  tendency,  which 
will  ever  mark  the  nineteenth  century. 
Upon  this  elfort.  upon  all  these,  as  upon 
the  effbrlx  of  tl)e  good  to  nutigate  the 
evils  to  which,  for  reasons  only  imper- 
fectly known  to  us,  men  are  subjected  in 
this  world,  but  against  wliich  we  are  nut 
left  without  resources,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  great  Iluler  r>f  all  events  looks 
with  approbation.  By  Him  to  whom 
"  the  great  globe  itself  is  exhibited  but 
B9  a  small  part  of  a  vast  creation,  no 
uctiona  of  benevolence  pass  unregardetl, 
or  unapproved,  or  unassisted,^' 

It  is  no  doubt  the  conviction  Uiat  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  assist  in  directing  the 
.stream  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day, 
which  has  induced  some  of  our  most 
learned  divincB  to  come  forward  and  re- 
commend by  their  eloquence  the  promo- 
tion of  aeientitic  societieti.  Amongst 
ilif^e  I  mar  mention  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sedgwick,  that  most  able  and  liighly 
gifted  individual,  who  now  adorns  the 
University  of  (.arahriil^ie,  and  lliat  col- 
lege in  it  which  bus  to  buiist  tlie  names 
uf  the  two  greatest  philosophers  of  any 
age  or  country— Unoon  and  New  ton — 
and  whose  """  ifiv^c  will  hereafter  he 
added  to  a  .  ,  thies  unexampled 

in  the  anna  I  ice,     lie  has  lately 

been  ddivering  a  course  of  Jectiues  to  the 
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Natural  History  Society  at  Norwich,  and 
has,  by  the  display  of  his  great  and 
varied  qualities,  conduced  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  im- 
provement of  that  city.  He  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  him  on  that 
occasion  by  tlie  dcptli  of  research  shown 
in  demonstrating  tjie  interior  anatomy  of 
the  earth,  by  sportive  wit,  by  copiousnen 
of  ilhistration,  by  cleamess  of  descrip- 
tion, and  above  all,  by  eloquent  piety, 
which,  surrounding  as  it  were  with  a 
sacred  halo  tlie  brow  of  philosophy,  bids 
her  at  every  advance  on  tlie  path  of  dis- 
covery, trace  with  reverence  and  lore  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Creator. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Butler  too, 
now  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  support- 
ers of  the  Sliropsliire  Natural  History 
Society,  and  in  an  elotpicnt  and  powerful 
address  delivered  by  Liin  before  tJie 
members,  which  is  well  calculatc<l  to  in- 
crease the  high  reputation  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired  as  a  distinguished  scho- 
lar, enforces  upon  them  the  obvious  trutli 
that  it  will  never  be  found  that  real 
science  is  at  variance  widi  scriptural 
knowledge.  It  may  help  us  to  a  better 
and  clearer  interpretatiun  of  those  truths 
which  are  recorded  in  scripture,  but 
never  will  it  impugn  the  sacretl  oracles, 
or  promote  the  cause  of  irreiigion  or  in- 
fidelity. If  it  enkrges  our  views  of  this 
wonderful  creation,  if  it  enables  us  more 
clearly  to  understand  the  mechauisin  of 
tile  world  we  live  in,  and  the  ailmirable 
contrivances  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
creatures  which  inhabit  it,  and  tlie  un- 
erring laws  by  which  the  worlds  around 
lis  are  moved  and  governed,  and  retained 
in  their  several  orbits,  or  in  thor  de- 
pendent systems,  it  can  only  lead  us  to 
contemplate  with  more  reverential  awe 
the  inconceivable  power  and  m^esty  of 
that  Infinite  and  Almighty  Being  who 
called  them  iuto  existence  by  his  single 
fiat,  "  who  spake  the  word  an«l  they 
were  made,  who  commanded  and  it  stoo<l 
fast." 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
cfiorts  ttms  making,  by  these  illustrious 
individuals,  in  sn|)riorlof  institutions  like 
our  own,  established  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  without  feeling  the 
mind  elevated  witli  au  extraordinary 
hope,  and  1  inigbit  aivwwX  ^a.-^  ^Xv*^ 
faitll,   ia    tlvt  «.ucc«s»    Wi    \>aa»    ^3:w5^^. 

i  udvancciwuX  o'i  **W\\«W\\oiV!\viA%c- 
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A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  LYTHORITT. 


of  my  subject,  in  which  I  have  proposei! 
to  bi  ing  lx:f ore  you  a  brief  skctdi  of  thf 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  Natural  His- 
tory, I  may  in  tlie  first  place  remark  thiit 
■we  happily  live  in  an  age  when  somc' 
thing  like  a  just  estimate  is  formed  of 
the  value  of  tlie  study  of  nature.  "  Time 
was  when  in  tliis  country,"  (as  is  re- 
marked by  a  writer  in  the  fidinburgh 
Review,)  "  even  eiiliglitene«l  men  were  to 
be  foiinti  who  regarded  Natural  History 
as  an  humble  departmt-nt  of  knowledge, 
destined  for  the  exercise  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  intellect.  The  mathematician 
and  rhe  natural  pliilosopher  assumetl  ut 
tlicmselves  the  highest  locaUty  in  the 
temple  of  science,  and  almost  expellci 
the  collector  and  the  clasBifier  from  its 
precincts.  Presuming  tliat  magnitude 
aiKl  distance  ennobled  material  objects, 
and  invested  with  sublimity  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  imponderable  and 
invisible  agents  of  nature  presented  tincr 
objects  of  research  than  tlie  grosser  ele- 

i-ments  which  we  can  taste,  and  touch, 
and  aoouniulKte,  they  long  looked  ilown 

■upon  the  humble  iind  pious  naturalist  as 
l>ut  8  degree  superior  to  the  fui)ction.try 
nf  a  bear-garden  or  the  master  of  cere- 
monies to  a  cage  of  tigers,"  In  the 
pritle  of  their  hearts  such  men  forgot 
that  much  of  man's  comfort  and  lmp^>i- 
ness  ill  tliis  life  depends  upon  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  which  he  ie 
siu-rounded,  and  upon  an  adu])tation  of 
these  to  his  physical  wants  and  necessi- 
ties. As  a  mere  utilitarian  principle 
therefore,  unconnectctl  with  those  higher 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  lead  tlie 
student  of  Nature  from  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  this  pursuit  comes  recom- 
mended to  us  as  closely  connected  with 
cpiestlons  affecting  the  health,  the  longe- 
vity, and  the  daily  comforts  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(To  he  eontlnued,J 
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appreciated  by  the  ]>rofe8!don  as  to  render 
an  examination  of  them  either  unneoe*- 
sary  or  uninteresting.  The  former  are 
magnitied  by  its  friends  and  advocatec : 
the  hitter,  by  its  enemies.  The  object  of 
this  paper  shall  be,  to  exhibit,  in  ita  proper 
light,  the  advantage  which  thia  operation 
holds  out  ;  while  the  dangers  to  which  it 
exposes  the  patient  shall  be  fairly  aUtetl 
and  impartially  canvassed. 

Lithotriiy  is,  in  some  respects,  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate.  It  is  an  art  tliat  has 
(lone  much,  and  promises  more,  towaad 
the  alleviation  of  human  suficrring;  and 
is  cre<litahle  alike  to  those  who  first  dis- 
covered its  practicability,  and  to  those  who 
have  advancetl  it.  But  it  has  Rutfere«l,  I 
had  almost  said,  equally  from  its  friends 
and  from  its  opponents.  That  it  should 
meet  with  enemies  who  would  sciae  ercry 
oii]iortimity  of  decrying  it,  is  what  a  rexy 
little  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
or  with  the  progress  of  discovery  ^jene- 
rally,  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Sone 
would  endeavour  to  check  its  advaneo, 
from  adishkcofinnovation  :  others  mwoM 
distrust  and  doubt  its  merite,  from  tlic 
circumstances  of  its  being  au  e.velnsive 
art,  and  not  practised  by  the  general  sur- 
geon. There  are  others,  again,  who  would 
dislike  to  see  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
supersede*!,  from  less  worthy  raottres: 
and  there  is  yet  another  class  of  perHons,- 
who,  with  honest  intentions,  but  with  lack 
of  knowledge  and  judgment,  declaim 
loudly  against  the  operation,  as  unsuc- 
cessful and  unsafe.  This  kind  of  opposi- 
tion lithotrity  has  met  with  in  abundaner. 
The  question  for  the  dispassionate  ob- 
server to  answer,  is,  Hlietlier  this  has  not 
been  owing  rather  to  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  its  merits  by  its  professors  and 
its  advocates,  than  to  the  active  hosiiliiy 
of  those  who  doubt  its  pretensions. 

In  this  country,  at  leiist,  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  Lithotriiy  has  not  met 
with  tile  encouragement  it  deserved,  both 
frotn  tlie  jirofession  and  the  public  The 
latter  was  ietl  to  believe,  that  a  painless, 
a  certain  and  safe  oi>eTation  for  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  most  iifflicling  mala- 
dies was  about  to  be  infroiluced;  ami, 
with  this  impression,  those  who  have 
lal)oure<l  uniler  the  disease  flocked  to  the 
lithntritist,  to  nave  tlicm  from  the  horrotn 
of  the  knife.  The  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession gave  to  it  the  mippott  whi<»  it 
seemed  to  deser^•c' — some  to  the  verge  of 
creiVufely,  betevittg;  it  to  be  Bltogeth«>r 
tree  ttotn  Ativx^«t-.  oCner=.,'w\\5cv'moTt*;\».. 
\  crpiion,  -revwAiw^  A  le,  a.\\  <»\«,'tTkV\WR  >Jna!i 
n\i^t,  ui  TuanY  c;>a».  a.N«n  >^\c  ^sBv^er 
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Htliotoiiiy.  M'hatevcT  nioy  iiow  he  tlic 
e^tiiiiaU:  of  the  value  of  litiiotrity,  itsfiret 
iiitKxIuction  was  hailed  f^uncrally  as  a 
vuliublc  acquisition  to  surgery :  and  if 
its  credit  has  iu  some  degree  declined, 
and  it«  iiieiits  appear  diminished,  in  the 
eym  of  Engiieh  surgeons,  it  is  doe  to  its 
own  extravagant  pretensions,  and  to  a 
presumptuoug  and  ill-judged  competition 
with  litnotoTiy,  wiiicli,  iu  a  fair  cxamma- 
lion,  it  will  hardly  be  found  to  main- 
tain. 

.  It  is  an  invidious  and  a  painful  task  to 
advert  (u  the  want  of  candour  justly  com- 
plained of  in  those  tvbo  have  exclusively 
pmctiscd  the  art.  To  this  cause  is  to  l>e 
attritiuteil  much  ol  the  distrust  of  lytlio- 
trity  that  many  well-informed  porscns 
M;pr«ss.  There  has  been,  it  cannot  be 
denied  hy  its  friends,  a  blauubic  sup- 
pression of  the  dani^Ts  of  the  operation, 
and  a  withholding  fiom  the  profession  of 
unsurcessful  and  fatal  cases ;  the  patrons 
of  the  «rt  haviiij;  assuineil  the  characters 
lather  of  strenuous  partisans,  than  scien- 
tilic  cultivators  of  a  useful  brancJi  of  sur- 
gery. It  would  appear,  that,  in  too  many 
mstanct-s,  the  interests  of  lithotrity  have 
been  sachtic«il  to  tliose  of  its  professors. 
To  forward  the  emls  of  the  practitioners 
of  the  art,  it  haa  been  unwisely  stated  to 
pnsMss  ailvantitgcd  over  litltotoaiy  to 
ivliirh  it  iiaa  no  elaini.  Lithotrity  neitlier 
iici  .Is  nor  deserves  such  false  support :  it 
lias  inerita  of  its  own,  by  tvliirh  it  may 
fairly  lie  tested ;  and  should  shun  com- 
(tuticiun  with  an  operatiou  tlmt  has  been 
wtncuuncd  by  the  experience  of  years, 
liifore  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
loiiipanitive  success  of  the  two  opera- 
lions,  the  exclusive  advocates  of  lithotrity 
I  must  state  the  results  of  their  cases,  with 
aa  much  candour  and  fairness  as  the  Eng- 
lish lithotomists  have  already  evinced. 

At  present,  there  k  )>ut  little  cltance  of 
ubiaimng  such  a  statement  of  the  results 
(if  casex,  as  would  enaUe  us  to  draw  a 
tjiltrabiy  correct  inference  as  to  its  com- 
p.ir.itive  success.  In  France,  the  ques- 
tion h.-ia  assumed  tlie  shape  of  a.  contest 
but  littk'  orcdiublc  to  titoHe  engaged  in 
it ;  but  out  of  which,  perhaps,  aometliiu^ 
like  the  truth  may  hereafter  tie  obtained. 

(li...    Ti-tftt    111./'.-..    Iifli..lrrrv    m    n    li.'ht    tni» 
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to  the  opi'!  I  dcuuuncea  it  as  a 
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cess  of  the  operation ;  and  can  only  sup- 
pose that  i\\i  latter^  when  he  enumerates 
asi;  ptitietits  cured  out  of  at*,  employs 
the  word  "  cured"  in  a  difierent  sense 
from  that  in  which  we  understand  it. 
That  80  large  a  proportion  of  esses  of 
lithotrity  should  be  cured,  is  a  statement 
that  surely  carrier  with  it  its  own  refiita- 
tion.  iM.  Vclpean's  reduction  of  this 
large  number  to  130  probably  brings  it 
nearer  tiie  truth. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  between  these  two  surgeons, 
as  to  a  matter  of  iact.  The  data  are  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  me  to  solve 
the  question,  whcllier  M.  Civiale  has 
overstateil  his  success,  or  M.  V^eljH-au  has 
been  led  to  take  too  unfavourable  a  view 
of  M.  Civiale's  table  of  results :  and  even 
if  I  could  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  be  a  ])artisan  of  cither  side  of 
the  controversy ;  nor  is  it  my  object  to 
take  up  Ulhotrity  as  opposed  to  hthotomy. 
The  question  has,  indeed,  assumed  this 
aspect.  It  has  grown  inl<i  an  uulK'coining 
contest  between  ilie  liihotritist  and  the 
lithotomist ;  as  if  the  two  oiierations  were 
wholly  opposed  to  one  anoiner,  and  could 
not  be  made  available,  each  in  its  own 
and  proper  »[>here. 

If  it  be  intended,  by  the  excluxiTe  ad- 
vocates and  practitioners  of  lithotrity,  to 
maintain,  that,  indiscriminately  applieil 
to  all  cases  of  stone  in  the  blad<ler,  it  is  a 
less  painful,  more  safe,  ami  more  siicces.s- 
fid  operation  than  lithotomy,  1  must  lie 
allowed  to  express  my  doubt.  If  it  be 
propose*!  to  iutroduce  lidiotrity  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  knife,  as  an  opera- 
tion that  holds  out  a  Ijettcr  prospect  to 
the  sufferer  under  stone  for  (he  cure  of 
hib  malady,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
society  would  suffer  by  the  exchange :  or 
if,  in  support  of  their  exclusive  views, 
die  advocates  of  lithotrity  claim  for  Iheir 
operation  a  superiority  of  success,  as  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  lithotomy,  I  am 
nrepared  to  say,  and  to  prove,  tiiat  the 
iiistory  of  English  lithotomy  furtiishes 
records  of  success  that  leaves  lidtotrily 
far  liehind. 

'i'o  show  that  lithotrity  is  neither  so 
iiiiivrsally  successful,  nor  so  exclusively 
Ilk-  as  might  be  inferred,  I  shall 
:>  detail  the  cases  that  have  passetl 
under  my  observation,  occurrini»  in  the 
practice  of  the  two  cuo*t  aV*!*.  VvVswaxxVva 
of  tVie  Aa"j .  \v\  eaeY\  o^  ^^ft«a  ^s^*'  '^  ^'** 
crmvn\tcv\.-JO\\\cT*,    •i.Vto^^^    ■«C^\aSx\v!{, 
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as  not  occurring  in  my  own  pracdcC;,  I 
forbear  to  mention. 

Case  1. — In  1829,  an  Irish  gentlenian, 
Mr.  H— ,  about  6i  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  this  country  from  Paris,  to  obtain  pro- 
I  fessionai  advice  for  a  vesical  disorder,  I 
learnt  that  he  hnd  undergone  the  opera- 
tion of  hthotrity  under  M.  Ciriale,  about 
six  Weeks  previously  ;  and  that  the  ope- 
ration had  been  followed  by  acute  in- 
dainination  of  the  bladder,  for  which  M. 
Amusat  was  consulted.  As  soon  as  the 
cystitis  subsided,  he  came  over  to  this 
country,  labouring  under  symptoms  of 
stone  iu  the  bladder,  which,  in  severity, 
I  have  only  on  one  ocauoion  seen  ex- 
ceeded. The  desire  to  void  urine  was 
nearly  incessant,  and  the  attempt  excru- 
ciating, and  often  unsuccessful.  He  lin- 
gered out  Q  miserable  existence  for  n  tew 
weekS;  receiving  such  relief  ns  me<hcine 
could  altbrd.  t>n  passing  a  flexible  ca- 
theter to  relieve  the  bladtler,  1  discovered 
a  considerable  fnigment  of  stone.  Sir 
Astley  Coo{)er  saw  this  gentleman  several 
times,  and  considered  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  operation.  He  died  widi  his 
suft'eringa  unmitigated. 

Case  2. — Mr.  £  — ,  between  .00  and 
60  years  of  age,  had  Ijecn  annoyetl  for 
some  time  tviih  symptoms  of  disorder, 
which  JMr.  Giraud,  of  Feversham,  found 
to  arise  from  a  calculus  in  die  blndiler. 
He  came  to  town,  at  the  retjuest  of  Mr. 
(.iiraud,  to  consiUt  me.  Finding  the  stone 
small,  I  gave  him  the  alternative  of  d>c 
two  operations.  He  preferred  lidiotrity  ; 
and  went  to  a  well-known  operator,  with 
a  note  of  introduction  from  me.  He  un- 
<ler%vent  the  operation ;  and  the  stone  was 
broken  down  at  several  sittings,  llefore 
returning  to  Feversham,  he  called  u[>oii 
me,  and  .secme<l  feverish  and  ill ;  and  I 
learnt  subsequently,  from  Mr.  CJirauil, 
that  he  died,  with  typhoid  symptoms, 
shortlT  after  his  return  into  the  country. 
An  anoess  was  formed  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  at  the  base  of  tlie  prostate 
gUuid. 

Case  3.— A  gentleman  from  the  coun- 
try, ft  patient  of  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Stratforil, 
was  tliscovered  to  have  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  consulted  mo  respecting  it. 
Finiling  it  to  be  smidl,  I  proposed  to 
break  it  down ;  and  employed  (."har- 
riere's  drill-instrimient  for  tlie  purpose, 
Meeting  with  several  obstacles  in  the  at- 
tempt, I  abandoned  it ;  and  he  after- 
wards was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
same  lithotritist,  who  broke  up,  as  I  was 
a/'u-rwanls  informed,  a  small  jdiosphatic 
i^cuJvs,     The  patiail  lelt  U/wu  with  a 


very  irritable  bladder,  and  suffering  mncli 
in  voiding  his  urine.  1  subsequently 
heard,  from  Mr.  Elliott,  Uiat  he  livetl  for 
twelve  months,  with  increasing  Buffering. 
On  his  death,  the  blatUler  was  discovered 
to  be  diseased,  and  several  otonea  were 
found  in  it. 

C'ase  4.— I  was  desire<l  to  visit  Mr, 
N — ,  aged  70,  with  Mr.  Uurrows,  sur- 
ge<m  in  the  city,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
he  had  a  calculus.  He  Iiad  been  sup- 
posed Co  labour  under  stune,  but  it  had 
not  been  detected.  On  sounding  hint,  a 
calculus  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
instrument,  and  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  large.  1  explained  to  him  the 
tliflerent  ojierations  that  might  be  per- 
formed for  his  reUef  J  and  he  gave  the 
preference  to  lithotrity.  The  same  ope- 
rator met  us  a:  tlie  padent's  house ;  and 
sounded  liim  with  care,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  size  of  the  stone,  and  Uie  con- 
dition of  the  bladiler.  The  former  he 
discovered  to  be  above  the  ordinary  siie; 
and  the  latter  so  irritable  and  contracted, 
that  it  would  ailmitof  a  very  small  (quan- 
tity of  water  only  being  injected.  Lndcr 
these  circumstances,  he  was  thought  on 
unfavouiable  subject  for  lithotrity.  1 
therefore  removed  Uic  stone  by  the  lateral 
o])cration,  in  the  presence  ot  the  litho- 
tritist and  Mr.  Burrows.  The  operation 
WHS  ditticult ;  and  the  extraction  of  the 
stone  not  easy,  on  account  of  its  size,  and 
the  enlarged  state  of  die  prostate  gland. 
lie  was  convalescent  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week :  and  has  remained,  up  lo 
the  present  tune  (nearly  five  years),  free 
from  any  syraptums  uif  his  tormet  dis- 
order. 

Case  5.— Admiral  C —  wrote  to  ine 
from  Exeter,  to  make  some  inquiry  re- 
specting the  operation  of  litliotomy  ;  as 
he  was  suffering  from  a  calculus  m  the 
bladder.  I  replied  to  his  inquiries,  and 
was  requested  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  cutting  lum.  In  the 
mciintime,  I  was  informed,  by  a  friend, 
tliat  he  had  placed  himaelf  under  the  care 
of  tlie  samelidwtritist,  and  tliat  the  stone 
hnd  l)oen  successfully  broken  down.  Ad- 
miral C —  left  town,  but  quickly  expe- 
rienced symjitoms  of  a  return  of  his  dis- 
order ;  and  one  or  two  fragments  were,  I 
believe,  again  detected,  and  crushed.  He 
was  thus  relieved  for  a  time  ;  hut  expe- 
riencnl  a  seomd  return  of  his  pains,  and 
died  uot  long  after  his  return  into  Devon. 
On  examination  of  his  body  by  a  surgeon 
at  Exeter,  six  or  seven  calcuh  were  found, 
formed,  as  1  was  told,  uit  tltc  remnanUof 
\Xk  ori'^mui  cjAcvAuh. 
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due  c— Aboat  nine  jots  ago  I  ope- 
rated on  Mr.  Siunden,  of  TiilnnKiBi, 
■nd  removed  «  littuc-«dd  r«innih»  He 
recovered  in  a  few  dajs  tiitt  ifae  ope»- 
lion,  which  wu  perfbnned  with  ike  as- 
■istance  of  Mr.  Holt  aod  Mr.  Edwxrd 
Cock.  Abont  three  vearsa^  be  c«ae«o 
me  a^rain,  with  sjinptoins  of  atoine;  and, 
on  souniiing  him,  I  diacovend  a  saaaQ 
one,  and  told  him  it  wai  amaB  eDotwh  to 
be  brokea  down.  He  ptand  iritaaea  ob* 
der  the  care  of  the  same  Gdiotritial,  wIh> 
cnisbed  a  small  phoqihatie  calcahia.  He 
leA  town  tm  soon  ss  be  was  p««iiaailoed 
cured.  Almost  immedisteif  after  hia  re- 
turn home,  iiis  paina  is  roakin^  water 
iaereaaed  so  much,  that  he  Mid  tJie  pwi 
of  the  stome  was  as  nodii}^.  lie  became 
feverish ;  and  his  bladder  would  not  re- 
tain urine  for  an  boor.  I  saw  him,  at 
the  request  of  his  surgeon,  Mr.  Moon, 
and  thought  that  he  might  have  aome 
fragments  remaining  in  his  bladder.  I 
IHued  a  catheter,  but  could  not  detect 
any.  His  extreme  irritability  of  bladder 
prevented  any  accurate  ^kamination  by 
iiUccting  it  with  warm  water.  He  was 
averae  to  this  latter  measure,  from  the 
pain  which  he  had  always  suScred  when 
it  had  been  formerly  done.  He  died 
without  any  mitigation  of  bis  symptoms 
taking  place. 

Case  7.— In  19S4,  Dr.  C:obb  requested 
me  to  meet  him  in  consulution  reelecting 
a  Mr.  L — ,  f>om  Kent,  who  was  sus- 
pected to  have  stone  in  his  bladder.  I 
Bounded  him,  and  discovered  a  stone  of 
a  size  well  adapted  for  lithotrity  ;  and  as 
his  bladder  was  not  irritable,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  same  lichotritist  should 
opeiate  iijion  him.  The  operation  was 
perfonned  at  several  sittings,  and  with 
success.  I  sounded  Mr.  L— ,  at  tile 
operator's  request,  before  be  left  town, 
and  could  not  discover  any  particle  of 
Btone  remaining.  Mr.  L — also  expcsscd 
himself  quite  relieved  from  bis  former 
syptoms.  He  remains  well,  October 
1836. 

Case  ». — I  met  Mr.  Finch  of  Green- 
wich at  the  hou<«  of  a  gentleman  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  wlio  was  much  cILi- 
iressed  by  very  ui^tit  symptoms  of 
urinary  calculus,  I  was  informed,  that 
a  litho'tiitist  had  sounded  him,  and,  from 
his  age,  and  the  great  iiriubiliiy  of  his 
bladder,  dechned  to  oi>erate.  His  health 
beii^  good,  1  saw  no  objection  to  litiio- 
tomy  being  pcifonned.  notwithsUndin^ 
the  enlargement  of  his  prostate  gland,  antl 
the  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
his  bladder.    The  operation  wta  per- 


fennel  in  the  ptcsenee  of  Sir  Richard 
IVihMi,  Mr.  Fiaih,  and  Mr.  Lawsin :  it 
was  dificnh,  on  aeeoaikt  of  the  great  en- 
laipnuin  of  tfaebodjr  and  tkiidkbear 
tiwg^nd;  and  tc4ia«s,fram  the  nnn^ 
ber  of  stooes,  which  wen  £rhmI  id 
asMunt  to  twmty-fivvn.  Hia  coovm- 
kacenoe  waa  retarded  by  one  or  -tm 
mail  calculi  pnaang  b  j  the  wound ;  and 
byaaabKCB  of  t^  proatale  gfaad,  tfa« 
tent  into  the  rectam.  The  aym|itaHB 
of  imtntieD  CMUcd  by  ifaiasohsiited ;  and 
wfacB  I  hoard  of  hia,  be  waa  five  htm 
ttK»  syaiptaaaa.  and  was  ia  the  tajaj- 
taemt  of  good  beaitb. 

Case  »,— Mr.  S— ,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
P — ^,  waafinund  to  labour  onder  reteatioa 
of  unae^  eanaed  by  the  pieaence  of  a 
■nail  calcahia  in  the  bladider.  lie  was 
laid  J  placed  under  a  litfaotiitists  care, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  operation.  Tbe  eaaK 
was  cradled,  and  the  patient  suppoaed 
to  be  cured.  I  sobaeqaeatly  me 
&— ,  at  the  hoiue  of  Dk.  P— ,  and 
him  deacribe  symptoms  that 
the  presence  of  iragmentt  in  the  bladder. 
1  expreased  this  opinion  to  him; 
told  him  to  kee  no  time  in  applying  to  a 
lithotridst.  \N  hether  any  further  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  relieve  him,  I  did  not 
learu ;  but  he  was  seited  with  bleedings 
from  tbe  bladder,  which,  joined  to  tbe 
irritation  that  he  experienced,  in  a  week 
or  two  destroyed  him.  On  a  post-mortem 
cxamioation,  several  calculi  were  found 
in  the  bladder ;  and  each  was  discovered, 
when  broken,  to  be  formed  on  a  Iraj^ent 
of  the  crushed  stone.  A  fungus  hul  also 
shot  forth  from  the  cervix  vesicae,  from 
which  the  bleeding  had  taken  place. 

Case  10. — Mr.  C — ,  a  surgeon,  was 
brought  to  me  by  Dr,  Gordon,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  be  bad  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, as  certain  symptoms,  of  which  he 
complained,  were  considered  to  depend 
on  the  presence  of  a  calculus.  On 
sounding  him,  1  struck  a  small  calculus; 
and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  undergo  the 
opirutiou  of  lithotrity,  under  the  same 
operator.  Alter  one  stone  was  broken 
down,  a  second  was  discorered  ;  and  he 
underwent  several  operations;  the  ope- 
rator telling  him  that  he  bad  crushed 
several  entire  caiculj.  Mr.C— rctumcd 
home,  assured  that  he  was  freed  frmn  the 
cause  ol  Ilia  disorder,  I  saw  him  in  tlircc 
weeks  niter  the  last  opewtiou,  antl  his 
bladder  hidl  couiinueil  to  be  irritable; 
but  this  syuiplom  gradually  ceased ;  anil 
te, appeared,  when  I  last  saw  him,  to  be 
altogether  li  eed  from  tiis  disorder. 

Case  11.— Mt.  C— >  fenci.  Xo^Kdiiiicw, 
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aged  sixty,  came  to  towii,  for  the  putpose 
of  placins;  himself  under  the  same  lifho- 
tritiat'a  handf",  for  the  operation  of  lifho- 
tritjr,  !li<t  bladder  was  so  irritable,  that 
•water  was  with  difficulty  injected  into  it. 
After  trying  to  allay  the  irritahle  state  of 
the  Wadiier  for  six  weeks,  tlie  operator 
told  hiin  tliat  his  was  not  a  case  for 
lithotrity.  1  was  requested  to  see  him. 
I  found  him  with  an  exquisitely  setisi- 
tive  bladder,  affected  with  a  bloody 
catarrh:  his  pulse  120;  skin  hot;  and 
desire  to  ▼old  urine  continual.  The  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  appeared  to  promise 
no  success,  esjwcially  as  he  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  flesh  during  his  visit  to 
town.  I  enilcavoured  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  previous  introduction 
of  instruments,  and  suceeetled  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  On  sounding  him,  I  dis- 
eovennl  a  large  stone,  and  a  large  pro- 
etalu  giand.  The  oi)eration  was  perfomiwl 
at  the  end  of  January,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Complki  and  two  young  friends.  It 
was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  stone 
being  closely  embraced  by  the  bladder: 
it  measured  five  inches  and  a  half  in  its 
widest  circumference.  He  was  slow  in 
reeoFering;  the  bladder  still  remaining 
irritable,  and  continuing  to  secrete  a 
hloofly  mucus.  The  wound  healed 
soundly,  and  his  appetite  and  rest  re- 
tumeil ;  and  before  lie  left  town,  the 
bladder  had,  in  some  de^p-ee,  lost  its 
extreme  irriuibility,  under  the  use  of  the 
uva  ur.si.  Iheanl  of  him  during  the  past 
summer,  and  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  wxkI  health. 

Case  12  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
surgeon  in  active  practice,  who  was 
seized  with  considerable  htt'uiaturia  after 
exercise,  and  soon  complained  of  symp- 
toms that  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  vesical  calculus.  On  sounding 
him,  a  small  stone  was  discoveretl ;  and 
he  placed  himself  under  the  eve  of  a 
tithotritist.  The  stone  was  crushed  after 
three  operations,  and  he  obtained  entire 
relief  from  his  disorder.  He  now  re- 
nviins  well. 

Of  these  twelve  patients,  three  were 
cured,  and  three  underwent  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy.  Of  the  remaining 
six  who  died,  one  sunk  with  abscess  in 
the  prostate  pland  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  four  with  protracted  sufferings,  in 
cmscqueni-e  of  fragments  remaining  in 
the  bladder  ;  .ind  one  writh  disease  of  the 
bladder,  brought  on  or  «ggravat«l  by 
the  operation  ;  but  whether  tliere  were 
fra;5ments  left  in  tite  case  of  Mr.  8—1 
WW*  unMe  to    ascetialu   daring    life, 


Jind  a  post  mortem    insjiection  w*s  hot 
made. 

1  believe  that  no  surgeon  conversant 
with  lithotomy  would  expect  so  unsuc- 
cessful a  result  in  these  cases  if  ilicy  liAi! 
been  all  submitted  to  the  knile.  The 
three  patients  who  ctiuld  not  undergo  the 
operation  of  lithotrity,  but  were  after- 
wards compelled  to  seek  relief  from  the 
knife,  recovered  :  and  it  isbtit  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  some  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful cases  would  liuve  had  a  better  re- 
sult, had  they  been  subjected  to  the 
same  operation. 

In  the  detail  of  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposcil 
that  I  wish  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the 
skill  of  the  operators.  I  believe  that  aU 
that  lithotrity,  in  the  most  skilful  hand, 
coidd  effect,  was  done  by  the  two  able 
operators  under  whom  the  cases  octurreil. 
It  is  not  the  skill  of  the  lithotritists,  but 
tlie  capability  of  the  0]>erHtion,  that  it  »« 
intended  to  impugn.  1  wish  to  show, 
that,  as  an  exclusive  operation  for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder,  litho- 
trity cannot  maintain  that  rank  which  it 
has  been  made  to  assume  ;  and  tbat  if 
indiscrimiMtcly  adopted,  to  the  aban- 
donmcnl  of  lithotomy,  it  would  be  founil 
inferior  to  the  l.ittcr  operation,  both  irt 
safety  and  success.  The  new  operation 
should,  on  no  account,  be  reganled  in 
the  light  in  which  its  exclusive  advocatrti 
would  place  it — that  is,  ns  a  substitutt 
for  the  old ;  but  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
it,  and  as  furnishing  tlie  surgeon  witli  aU 
ailditional  means  of  relieving  a  most 
alarming  and  painful  dise.ise.  If  this 
view  U'  taken  of  it,  it  wll,  I  think,  W 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  in- 
ventions that  motlern  surgery  has  added 
to  her  rcsomces :  for  in  many  cases,  if 
selected  with  judgment,  it  is  not  only 
equally  cftective  with  lithotomy,  bol 
more  sjife,  and  less  painful  in  the  pcf- 
fornianee. 

It  would  be  an  injustjoe  to  an  inj^e^ 
nious  English  surgeon,  to  make  allusion 
to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  without  coupling 
his  name  with  the  earliest  attempts  madt 
to  break  down  stones  in  the  bladder* 
Mr.  Jlldcrton  has  unquestionably  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  construct  nn 
instrument  for  the  puqiose  of  cm-', 
cdculus,  and  enabling  the  patient  ; 
charge  it  bv  the  urethra.  I  need  hol  ,■  - 
scril^  the  instrument,  as  an  account  of  it. 


I 


•  It  opprars  that  he  ronstrueted  this  in- 
stiument  so  long  ago  as  1^1  !• 
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with  a  drawing,  was  published  by  him  in 
the  Edinburyh  Mediftii  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  April,  in  the  year  1317.  It 
ift  not  ustxl  with  a  drill,  as  the  earlier 
French  instrument ;  but  acts,  on  the 
principle  of  some  of  the  oaodero  inven- 
tions, with  a  Bcrcw  and  lever. 
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CASEOF  EXTREME  DEFORMITY. 

To  Dr.  liyaiK 

My  dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  inserting  tlie  following  curious 
case  in  your  very  ustful  and  scientific 
Journal.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully 
youts. 

John  Mc  Divitt. 

Canterbury,  May  11, 1937. 
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Sarah  Spong,  a;t.  '26,  became,  twelve 
years  ago,  tiic  subject  of  morhus  coxnrius, 
for  which  cupping,  leeches,  blisters,  and 
other  suitable  remedies,  were  had  recourse 
to,  with  only  partial  benefit.  About 
twelve  months  afterwards,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  an  excruciating  pain  in  tlic 
head,  which  was  foLoweil  by  a  discharge 
of  saniovis  pus  from  the  left  ear,  This 
completely  relieved  the  jiain,  which  fre- 
quently, however,  recurred  and  was  al- 
'«kjs  terminated  by  a  similar  discharge. 
Ob  one  occasion,  immediately  consequent 
upon  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  escaped  from  the 
left  antrum. 

When  the  patient  liad  sufiered  for  some 
time  in  the  manner  aboVe  described,  the 
muscles  on  tlie  left  side  of  her  face  be- 
came paralysed,  and  also,  partially,  those 
of  tl)c  right  upper  extremity.  The  left 
eye,  without  any  apparent  defect,  lost  the 
power  of  vision,  and  the  eyelash  together 
with  the  hair  of  tlie  eyebrow,  on  the 
wne  side  fell  out,  and  have  never  since 
n  reproduced.  At  the  same  time  she 
deprived  also  of  speech,  and  what 
very  remarkable,  she  use<l,  rcgidarly 
•t  nine  o'clock  every  niaht  to  thrust  her 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  to  keep  it 
in  that  state  till  five  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  which  hour  it  was 
again  witJulruwn.  After  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  this  practice  was  ab- 
ruptly discontinued,  and  her  speech  was 
suddenly  restored,  on  the  discliargc  of  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  pus  from  the 
left  car.  The  atlected  eye  nas  never  re- 
covered the  power  of  vision.  It  looks 
■omewhat  atrophied,  but  is  oth«rwii»e  frvc 
from  visible  defect. 

About  gix  years  ago  she  was  attacked 


with  severe  pain  in  tlio  rigM  side  of  the 
head,  which  was  much  relieved  by  cup- 
ping, and  altogether  removed  by  the  flow 
from  the  right  ear  of  a  small  qiuntity  ai'^ 
pus.  During  the  continuance  ol'  tb 
pain,  the  eyclasli  and  hair  of  eyebrow  05 
thi»  »ide  aj]iO  began  to  fall  out,  but  ceased 
to  do  so  on  its  subsidence. 

Three  years  since  she  had  a  mild  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever,  anil,widiin  tlie  last^ 
twelve  months,  one  of  modified  sraalli^ 
pox,  having  had  the  vaccine  form  of  tii^ 
disease  when  she  was  four  years  olt]^ 
Soon  after,  tlie  aE'ection  of  the  Lip-join 
comraencod,  she  menatrualed  for  th< 
first  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  i 
lorly  for  a  {teriud  of  three  years,  and  in 
un  irregular  manner  for  aix  years  longer^ 
since  which  last  time  tlie  catauienia  have 
been  entirely  suppres^id. 

When  tlie  (Lsease  had  advanced  so  foi 
as  to  confine  tiie  patient  to  bed,whid)  sb 
has  not  left  during  the  last  eight '_ 
the  affected  member  began  to  be  flexe 
upon  tlie  abdomen  in  an  oblique  manner 
and  grudually  the  right  limb  also  becan 
similarly  bent.     This  unnatural  positionf^ 
of  the  hnibs  has  not  only  been  ever  since > 
maintained,  but  the  -  deviation  has  gona 
on  increasing  until,  at  present,  both  thighs 
are  thrown  towards  the  right  siile  of  the 
body,  so  tliat  the  knees  approach  wit 
a  few  inches  of  the  right  axilla.    The  lefl 
thigh,  which  is  the  more  elevated,  pa 
obliquely  across  the  akloraen,  touclting 
the  cartilages  of  the  right  false  ribs.   Th| 
legs  arc  bent  towards  the  left  side,  tb^ 
left  lying  over  the  right  tliigli,  and  wit" 
its  heel  touchuig  nearly  the  left  ihuuij 
from  which,  to  prevent   the   eifects 
pressure,  it  is  scparateil  by  two  folds  1 
soft  linen  rag.     The  ilium,  from  the  dis 
torted  position  of  the  limb,  is  rendered 
very  prominent,  and  is  made  to  present, 
itself  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body^ 
on   a   plane   nearly   three    inches  motp 
elevated    than    the   thorax.      Over   tJi 
trochanter  is  a  large  caustic  issue  with  1 
glistening  red  surface,  wliich,  without  an] 
irritating  application,  1ms  kept  open  forj 
several  years.     When  the  disciiarge  ftooM 
it  happens  to  lie  less  copious  than  usua' 
headache,  with  a  sense  of  fidncss  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  and  a  general   febrile 
irritation  speedily  supervene. 

The  sternum  is  drawn  towards  the 
spine,  80  as  to  fonn,  in  its  upper  tliird, 
hollow    groove,    leading  iiueriorly    to 
rounded    cup-like   cavity,   nearly  thre 
inches  in  depth.     The  ribs  011  Ixith  side 

bulge  out,  yet  the  lateral  diameter  of  1    

right  side  of  the  4voi^5LSs>aw.'wt\\ii>;>^  -w^ 
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more  tlian  ?^  iiiehe«,  thitt  of  the  left  is 
soitiewliat  more.  The  spine  piojects 
'posteriorly  to  an  extent  eorresqwrnling 
with  ll»e  ilepregsion  of  the  sternum. 

The  skin  is  dry  and  scaly,  and  there 
i«  extreme  emaciation;  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, however,  being  somewtiBt  l&* 
'Wasted  than  the  lower.  The  countenance 
basa  reaigned  and  tranijuil  look,  not  ex- 
presaive  even  of  discomfort,  altliouph  she 
still  occaaionaliy  suffers  from  headache. 
The  left  ear  coiistdntJy  gives  issue  to  a 
thin  sanguineous  discharge.  The  left 
side  of  the  face,  from  the  total  loss  of  its 
eyelash  and  eyebrow,  as  well  as  tlie  par- 
tially paralized  state  of  its  muscles,  pre- 
aentii  a  striking  contrast  with  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  right. 

She  is  several  times  during  the  <lay  at- 
tacked with  fits  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
each  paroxysm  lasting  about  five  or  six 
minutes.  Her  arms  are  suddenly  thrown 
out  in  an  extended  fonn,  the  fingers 
being  separated  from  each  other,  quite 
straight,  and  perfectly  rigid.  The  eye- 
lids become  affected  with  a  constant 
ti'emulous  motion,  the  eyes  being  for  a 
time  fixed  in  an  upward  position,  then 
revolving  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  then  again  outwards  and  in- 
wards. Her  lips  and  nostrils  Rppear 
perfectly  motionless,  but  the  larynx 
moves  slightly  once  or  twice  in  the  mi- 
nute. A  looking-glass  placed  near  her 
moutli  has  not  its  transparency  percep- 
tibly diminislted. 

Her  daily  food  consists  of  about  the 
size  of  a  bean  of  butter,  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  sugar,  together  with  about  two 
ounces  of  cocoa  containing  a  very  small 
proportion  of  milk.  Frequently  her 
food,  after  remaining  for  a  short  time 
a])parently  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  thrown  up,  as  if  there  were 
something  obstructing  its  ])assage  into 
the  stomach.  She  has,  for  years  past, 
habituated  herself  to  the  use  of  lauda- 
num, of  which  she  now  takes  three 
drachms  daily. 

She  passes  usually  three  small  lumps  of 
dark  fsces  once  a  week,  and  her  urine, 
which  is  stron;^1y  alkaline,  amounts  in 
the  same  ptrio.l  to  about  four  ounces, 
a  very  siuall  quantity  being  passed  once 
in  every  day. 

Her  pube  is  weak,  and  beats  sixty-six 

strokes    in    the    minute.      The    heart's 

action  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 

tin^ishable.    The  respiratory  murmur 

/s  abrupt,  the  ctlls  appearing  to  be  im- 

pcrfectiy  dilated.    The  mental  facultiea 

^re  unimpaired. 


are  i 


The  foregoing  accoimt  of  tlie  cuw, 
together  with  tlie  accompanying  draw- 
ing, was  taken  in  the  beginiiiag  of  Sep- 
tember, IflSC.  To»varils  ilie  raiildle  of 
January  last,  the  [vatient  was  attacked 
with  influenza,  from  which,  in  a  few 
days,  she  seemed  to  recover,  but  a  re- 
lapse occurring  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, the  symptoms  presented  tliem- 
selvcs  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  and 
the  disease,  not  yielding  to  the  remedies 
employed,  carried  her  off' on  on  the  I  jth 
of  February.  Tile  body  was  examined 
on  the  t'lh  by  Mr.  Sankey  of  M'ingham 
(who  liad  always  attended  the  case) 
in  die  presence  of  the  llev.  Charles 
Oxenden,  Mr.  Jameson,  and  myself. 

The  body  was  emaciated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  position  of  tlic 
limbs  was  in  no  wise  altered,  nor  could 
they  be  straigtencd  except  by  a  force 
sufficient  to  cause  laceration.  The  ribs, 
which  might  be  counted  as  readily  as  if 
they  were  altogether  liare,  were  less 
transverfw  than  thev  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing. 'I'he  right  side  of  the  thorax  pro- 
jected posteriorly  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  more  than  the  left.  The  spine  was 
curved  backwards,  also  a  little  towards 
the  left  side.  The  back  presented  the 
scars  of  two  or  three  lied-sores. 

The  left  hip-joint  contained  about  two 
drachms  of  glairy  fluid.  The  head  of 
the  femur  was  still  widiin  the  acetabu- 
lum, the  capsular  and  inter-articular 
Itgumcnts  remaining  entire.  It  was  de- 
prived of  its  cartilaginous  covering  ex- 
cept for  about  half  an  inch  around  the 
insertion  of  the  liijnmentum  teres.  Its 
subiitance  was  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  readily 
with  the  scalpel,  and  its  cells  were  much 
enlarged,  being  fille*!  with  a  \TScid  fluid 
exactly  resembling  strained  honey. 

'I  lie  left  eye  was  less  prominent  tlian 
the  right,  but  otherwise  it  was  healthy. 
The  supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery  on 
the  left  side  (that  wanting  the  eyebrow, 
&c.)  appeared  natural.  The  temporal 
muscle,  on  each  side,  consisted  merely  of 
a  few  faaciculi  of  pale  and  almost  pulpy 
fibres. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  were 
large,  and  tlie  surface  ap{)eared  unusuaUy 
vascular.  The  arachnoid  was  thickened, 
and  raised  up,  particularly  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  by  a  layer  of  semifluid  gela- 
tinous matter.  The  sulKitance  of  the 
brain  presented,  on  incision,  numerous 
bloody  points.  The  ventricles  contained 
each  a  small  quantity  of  limpid  serum. 
Tl\e  c\\oi\eA  \Aex\is,  ovi  «ftKV  sw.W,  waa 
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Mptiim  itindum  only  a  few  shreds  re- 
inainetl.  The  optic  nerves  were  healthy. 
On  the  left  crun  cerebri  was  an  oblong 
patch,  aliout  eight  lines  by  five,  atteoted 
with  ratnotUnemi'iit,  presenting  air  un- 
even, sli<{htly  hollow  surface,  of  an  ash- 
jjrey  colour  tningled  witli  dark  lines. 
The  cerebcllunt  and  medulla  oblongata 
Were  heidthy,  except  that  the  former 
was,  like  the  cerebrum,  uniialuriilly 
vascular.  There  waa  nothing  remark- 
able in  that  |M>rtion,  whether  of  tlie 
brain  or  nieinbranes,  contiguous  to  tlie 
part  petroxn  of  tlie  teinj>oral  bone ; 
nor  did  thie,  on  Ijeing  sawn  thrau<rJi,  ex- 
liibit  any  traces  of  <li8ease,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  very  profuse  suppurative  discharge 
frotn  the  left  ear.  The  whole  auditory 
apparatus  on  this  side  ap|)C8red  natural. 
The  rilw  were  bo  soft  thi«l  their  bony 
portion  could  l)e  readily  divided  with  a 
scal|M.-l.  {Jn  removing  their  anterior  half 
together  with  the  sternum,  and  Ittying 
back  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdoininal 
muscles,  tlie  following  arrangement  of 
parts  presented  itself.  The  diaphragm 
was  much  arched,  being  pushed  up  by 
the  liver  on  the  right  side,  and  on  tlie 
left  by  the  stomacii,  which,  distendetl 
with  gas,  mounted  as  high  as  the  inter- 
costal space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.* 


' 


*  TMi  in  a  fact  wortliy  of  bein^  borne 
in  mind  by  thoKe  who  practise  BU>iciiltation. 
When  thediiiplimgm  is  thus  piirhiil  up  )iy 
the  ilisleiult.'(l  stoiniuli,  the  left  *iiic  oi  the 
thorax  iuroriurly  enitt.s,  on  pcreussion,  an 
unnaturally  clear  t>uund,  tlie  reKpiratury 
murmur  over  the  same  hpuce  is  inuudililc, 
and  there  is  produced,  by  the  intermixtiire 
of  the  Kiweous  and  liquid  contents  of  the 
suiniai'b,  a  sound  exactly  re«i"'iiddinj^'  the 
metallic  tlnklin/;  of  Pnrumo-thurjx.  The 
I^Menci!,  in  ccich  n  cn»i>,  of  this  iierioua  di«- 
due  would  nut  he  certainly  indicated  by 
the  dulnesa  on  pemiB!.ion  ciiperioily,  fur 
that  might  be  accounted  lor  by  sup^MMing 
tlip  costal  and  pulmonary  pleune  tu  adhere 
above  the  opening  in  tbe  lung.  In  xoni'f 
CA'cs  a  pLuftiiitr  sort  of  sound  is  heaud, 
which  one  might  rt^iidily  mistake  fur  air 
passing  through  the  semi-liquid  contents  of 
a  half  emptied  vomica.  An  instance  of 
tliis  kind  I  lately  met  with  in  a  patient  la. 
bouring  under  pleurisy. 

In  a  case  of  Pericarditis  which  whk 
under  my  care  in  the  Kent  and  Canterbury 
llofuitul  some  niumhii  ago,  there  was  heard, 
synciironously  with  the  hi-iirt's  pul<alion,  u 
s«Mind  resemhling  the  metallic  tinkling,  and 
whii-li  coidd  tie  attributed  tu  nothing  else 
thjiii  the  motion  given  by  the  tilting  of  the 
hfurf,  through  the  dia}>hngnt,  tu  the  linnid 


The  heart  was  place<l  verticnilv  in  thj 
centre  of  the  chest,  and  separated  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  from  the  thin  mem- 
branous looking  diaphragm,  by  a  straiv- 
coloured  fluid,  which,  contained  in  the 
pericardium,  was  seen  distinctly  through 
its  attenuated  transparent    coats.     The 
right  lung  did  not  descend  by  fully  three 
incites  as  low  bh  the  left,  and  was  also 
separated  from  the  diaphragm  by  serum,! 
of  which  a  large  quantity  was  contained  \ 
in  both  pleural   sacs.     The    heart   was 
somewhat  tlabby,  and  rather  under  the 
natural  size,      its    surface,    particularly 
near  the  root  of  the  aorta,  was  covered  1 
with  patches  of  an  albuminous  eifusiorfi ' 
lis  coronary  ves.sel8  were  congested  with 
black  blood.      The  wall  of   the    right  i 
ventricle  was  scarcely  thicker  than  that  of  ] 
the    auricle.      The    left    ventricle    wa^ 
affected  with  concentric  hypertrophy,  it«l 
cavity  being  very  small,  and  its  properl 
wall  measuring  seven  eighths  of  an  inch^| 
in  thickness :  the  septum  measured  fully 
I  of  an  inch. 

The  right  lung  (particularly  that  por- 
tion of  it  contained  in  the  posteriorly 
recetUng  part  of  the  thorax)  was  much" 
compressed,    congeste<l,  and    hepatizedj 
ami  presented  wlien  cut  into  numeroutf* 
spots  of  whitish  granular  deposit.    The* 
bronchial  ramifications  contained  a  small ' 
quantity   of   purulent    matter.       Their' 
lining  membrane  was  continuously  of  v 
deep  claret  colour,  which  extended  up- 
wards to  a  considerable  distiince  above 
the    bifurcation    of    the    Iracliea.     The ' 
bronchial  ramifications  of  the  left  lung 
also  contained  pus,  their    lining  mem> 
brane    being   of    a    clear     reil    colour.' j 
The  broDcliial  glands  were  much   en- 
larged. 

Tbe  spine,  which  has  been  described 
as  projecting  on  the  outside,  and  curved 
slightly  towards  the  left,  was  found,  upon 
onioning  the  thorax,  to  be  twisted  so  aa  • 
tu  slielvc  considerably  over  its  right  side, 
thus  partially  covering  that  part  uf  this 
side  which  projected  posteriorly,  and 
which  contained,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  more  condenaed  portion  of  Ui«  right ' 
lung.  ! 

The    mesentery  wai   covered  with  t 


and  gaseous  contents  ot  the  distended  ■la'  , 
mach. 

I  think  it  enough  merely  to  mention  this 
source  of  fallacy  in  diapiusis,  as.  vVk  ys^jw-'^ 
live  and  ni-gaVvie  s^wv\a<jto«.,\!i»j  ».\v»;\\\\vwv  \» 
wbic\v  it  mvi^.iw  «»tV  \\\6iN"\ivvv\  v«.vt,  \s« 

weW-iniortneA  ^t\iicVvVvo\A«.  ^ 


thick  layer  of  Rektinous  efFusion,  similar 
to  that  founil  on  the  surfaces  of  the  brain 
and  heart.  The  liver,  compressed  and 
flattened,  sw*  that  its  largest  transverse 
diameter  did  not  exceed  two  inchcSj  was 
almost  Vertical  in  its  position,  the  ripht 
lobe  being  inferior,  and  not  extenditi;^ 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  lis  sub-^ 
stance  was  very  firm,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  spleen.  Tiie  left  kidney  appeared 
larger  than  the  right,  both  l)eing  knoliu- 
latcd  and  of  scirrlious  hardness.  Their 
cortical  substance  had  given  ]>luce  to  a 
yellow  granular  deposit,  intermixed  witli 
rodilish  lines.  The  renal  capsules  were 
unusually  large,  and  converted  into  a 
thick  cartilaginous  substance,  their  sides 
adhering  closely  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening dens*  fibrous  layer.  The  other 
organs  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

The  spinal  marrow  unfortunately  could 
not  be  examined. 
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It  is  an  important  fact^  which  ought 
never  to  he  lost  sight  of,  by  those  who 
legislate  for  medical  education,  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  London  Hospitals 
have  long  pursued  a  system  of  extortion, 
and  levied  immense  sums  of  money 
from  the  Student,  unexampled  not  only 
throughout  tlie  other,  Sclionls  of  the 
British  dominions, hut  unpaialleled  in  the 
medical  Seminaries  of  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  'I'he  means  which  they  have 
adopted  to  bring  this  system  of  extor- 
tion to  its  present  liigh  degree  of  perfec- 
tion,  displays  as  much  ingenuity  iu  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  t'olkge  of  Sut- 
geoaa,  as  it  exhibits  a  total  want  of  lltiit 


of  conduct  for  which  that  body  is  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sagaciously  contrived  than  that 
the  Council  men,  every  one  of  whom  ' 
\vas  connectetl,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  one  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals, 
should  pass  by-laws  to  com])el  the  unfor- 
tunate Student  to  attend  one  of  tlidr 
recognized  institutions  for  an  extended 
period,  before  he  could  be  qualified  ta 
atfcr  himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of 
their  valuable  diplomas.  By  this  ad- 
mirable, and  no  less  praiseworthy  legis-  , 
latiun,  the  liberal  council  of  Lincoln's  | 
Inn  Fiehls  were  enabled  to  raise  the' 
extortion  fee  for  hospital  attendance  to 
its  present  eiiornious  amount.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondere<l  at,  that  the 
vultures  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  should 
have  been  seriously  alarmed,  when  the 
JuiNT  Stock  Compa.vv  of  Gower  Street 
appended  an  hospital,  to  their  school,  not 
for  any  avowed  purpose  of  charity,  but 
for  clinical  instruction,  offering  the 
attentLince  fee  at  about  half  the  price  of 
the  old  lotten  establishments.  And  it  ia 
still  less  surprising,  that  our  hospital 
puren  should  be  now  under  a  still  more 
serious  alarm,  it  being  wliispereil  that  the 
Senate  of  the  New  Metropolitan  Univer- 
sity contemplate  the  deKtiuction  of  the 
hospital  monopoly,  and  act  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  so  ably  advocated  by 
Mr,  Lawrence,  on  the  great  advantages 
which  tlic  Student  derives  from  attending 
small  hofipitals. 

However  praiseworthy  it  may  havci. 
been  in  the  different  lecturers  of  tb^| 
Gower -street  institution,,  not  only  to  have 
reduced  the  fee  for  attendance  at  the 
North  London  Hospital,  but  for  having 
given  up  all  the  money  thus  received  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  est*- 
bfehtnent,  it  was  more  than  could  be  eX' 
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for  iny  lenpOiened  peritnl.    Tlie  libern^ 
professors  of  that  institution  were  satistied 
with  the  indirert  benefit  they  would  re- 
ceive from  the  inducement  which  the  low 
price  of  the  hospital  held  out  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  reasonable  calculation  they 
made,  that  the  inrrcase  in  the  nuraber  of 
students,  along  ivith  a  large  fee  for  each 
class,  would  fally  compensate  them  for 
their  (^a/i>  labours  in  the  hospital     In 
maJiing    this  calculation,    however,    no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  possibility  of 
students  entering  to  the  hospital  who  did 
not  attend  any  of  the  clasaai  of  the  me- 
dical school.     In  consequence,  of  not  less 
than  fifty  of  those  students  who  were 
enrolled  last  season,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  candidates  for  di- 
plomas,  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
small  fee  of  tlie  hospital,  though  reluc- 
tant,  and  conceiving  it  unnecessary  to 
aubtnit  to  some  of    the    soporific   dis- 
courses, the  eminent  professors  have  thus 
been  deprived  of  that  golden  tribute  of 
respect    they   considered  due    to    their 
merits,  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 
valuable  services  in  the  hospital.     The 
Joint  Stock  Comp.iw  of  Gower-strcet 
bave  now,  therefore,  under   their  most 
iBious  deliberation,    to    contrive    some 
mode  or  invent  some  plan,  by  which  they 
could  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  their  hospital,  a 
fair  reffluneraiing  price,  some  kind  of  per 
centage,  on  all  siicli  students  as  attend 
the  North  London  Hospital,  but  who  do 
not  enter  as  pupils  to  any  of  the  classes 
of  the  College.    A  rational  plan  for  ac- 
complishing so  desirable  an  object,  and 
little  difficulty  couUl   have  occurred   in 
fixing  an  adequate  sum  as  an  additional 
fee  to  be  paid  by  such  students,  had  not 
the  medical  staSs  of  some  other  hospitals, 
more  particularly  those  of  the  Middlesex 
nml  the  Westminster,  been  deliberating 
on  the  expediency  of  redadnft  theirftt- 


tendance  fee,  as  if  they  adopt  such  a 
measure,  of  the  wisdom  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  the  advantages  which 
the  North  London  Hospital  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  of  giving  a  commodity  at  half 
price,  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  It  is, 
therefore,  extremely  probable,  that  the 
wiseacres  of  Gower-strect  will  have  tlie 
sagacity  to  contrive  some  other  ingenious 
mode  of  remuneration.  The  time,  in- 
deed, appears  fast  approacliing,  when  the 
whole  systetn  of  hospital  monopoly  will 
be  dcstroyerl,  and  when  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  our  public  charities  must  look  to 
some  other  mode  of  remuneration  than 
the  fraudulent  system  of  extortion  which 
has  been  so  successfully,  and  which  it  is 
lamentable  to  reflect,  has  been  for  so  long 
a  period  practised  on  the  unfortunate 
student  of  medicine. 

THE  ANATOMIST. 


Bl/'TTRES  OP  THE    ORANIVM  AND  ^iie 

Frontal  guture,  commences  a  little  be^ 
hind  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  at  the  upper  termination  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and, 
inclining  backwards,  extends  across  the 
cranium  to  the  opposite  corresponding 
point,  connecting  in  its  course  the  frontal 
to  the  parietal  bones. 

Lamhihiidnl  xutare,  commences  at  the 
union  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  with  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bom-s,  and  exteniling  across  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cranium  to  the  opposite  cor-J 
res|>onding  point,  connects  the  occipital 
to  ttie  parietal  bones. 

Sagittal  mlure,  extends  from  the 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  forwards,  con-^ 
necting  in  its  course  the  parietal  bonetJ 
and  corresponding  to  the  median  line; J 
it  generally  terminates  in  the  coronal  j 
suture,  but  is  occasionally  prolonged  toi 
the  nasal  bones,  dividing  the  frontal^ 
bone. 

Squamous  /tuture,  corresponds  to  the 
semicircular  «l^e  vk  V\\e.  vY3>'i^^'«'^^^  V*^'"*- 
tion  of  l\\e  \.eTnv<^T\iV\iOw»i,  a.\\Jk.  (-owvvccX's. 
it   to  the   giesa  vito^  ot  ^^^e•  «<^^«^^ 
bone,  and  to  v\vc  ^arveVsJ^'V»^^'i-     ,  -a^v,. 
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extends  from  the  tcrminationof  thclnmh- 
doidal  suture  to  the  foramen  laceruin 
posu-rius,  iind  unites  the  mastoid  proresa 
of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  occipital, 

AMitiiiiicntiim  /tiitiirtr  xqiitimojier,  ex- 
tends nearly  horizontally  backwards  from 
the  posterior  ttrtnitialion  of  the  squainmts 
suture  to  the  knibdoidal  suture,  connect- 
ing the  upper  extremity  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temjwral  bone  to  the 
parietal  bone. 

SplieiKiiilul  Kiitiirc, extends  around  the 
irrepular  uiargins  of  the  sphenoid  hone 
connecting  it  to  all  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  to  the  malar,  superior  tnaxillary,  and 
palate  bones. 

Ethmoidal  OTftuw,  sunoumla  the  eth- 
moid bone,  connecting  it  to  tiic  frontnl, 
nasa],  superior  tnaxillary,  hichryinal,  and 
palatine  Iwnes,  and  to  the  vniiier. 

7'friii.frrrjir  sttlitre,  connects  tile  bones 
of  the  fnce  to  thosi-  of  the  liead. 

Ztfijoniiitie  nutiire,  corcsponds  to  the 
junction  of  ilie  temporal  with  the  inHlar 
bone. 


The  orbits  are  two  pyramiilal  cavitie«, 
the  bases  of  whicli  look  outwards  and 
forwards  and  their  apices  in  the  contrary 
dircctioij ;  so  that  two  lines  passing 
through  theiraxis  if  proloiif;ed  posteriorly 
would  ilecussate  at  the  cella  tureica. 
Kach  orbit  is  formed  of  seven  hones, 
three  of  which,  viz.  the  frontal,  sphenoid 
and  ethmoiil,  are  common  to  both  or- 
bits ;  the  other  four,  viz.  the  lachrymal, 
superior  maxillary,  malar,  and  paJatc 
bones  belonf^'np  to  the  orbit  of  their 
corresponding  side.  The  foramina  in  the 
base  of  the  orbit  are,  the  Bupra-orhititl, 
the  infra-orbital  and  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct:  within  the  orbit  are  the 
optic- foramen,  the  Ruperior  lacorateil  fo- 
ramen, the  spheno-inaxillary  fissure  and 
the  two  internal  orbital  foramina. 

TEMI'OHAI,  IMSSA. 

Placed  on  tlie  side  of  the  cranium  is 
hoiinde<l  by  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  parie- 
tal and  temporal  bones,  and  iotlges  the 
temporal  muscle. 

ZV(K)>I.\T1C   FOSBA. 

Extends  from  the  temporal  fossa  down- 
warils  and  is  btninileii  by  the  zyRoinatic 
atch,  the  superior  maxillary  hone  and  the 
noriion  of  die  greit  wing  of  the  8i>henc)icl 
Lone  b'-'low  its  crest. 

PTEBYOO  UWIULAKV    FliKUHE, 

LI^  deep  ia  the  zygomatic  fossaj  is 


bounded  by  the  pteiygoid  proccaws,  the 
luljerosity  of  the  superior  maxill.')  and 
the  nasal  process  of  the  palate  bone  ;  ami 
communicates  with  the  spheuo-raaxillary 
fissure. 


ARTICULATIONS. 

TEMPORO  MAXII.LART   ABTICULATION, 

Bmit/ Jhrmntion.  Glenoid  cavity  of 
temporal  lione  and  condyle  of  inferior 
maxillary  bone. 

JljctPTfial  latfral  ligament,— -origin, 
ayt;oriiaiic  process  ami  tubercle  of  tem- 
poral bone.  IiiKi-rtion,  outer  side  of  die 
neck  of  condyle  of  lower  jaw. 

JiileriKil  fatrrtil  fiiinmrnl, — ori^/ri, spi- 
nous process  of  sphenoid  bone.  Iimer- 
t'um,  margin  of  orifice  of  inferior  dental 
canal, 

Stjiln-maxillnri/lUjamtnt, — origin  fity- 
!oid  process  of  temporal  bone.  Jnter- 
tioii,  angle  of  inferior  maxillary. 

Sj/nurial  vienihrarte*,  one  is  reflected 
from  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  sygoma- 
tic  eminence  and  glenoid  cavity  over  the 
superior  surface  of  the  fibro-eartilage. 
The  other  covers  the  under  surface  of 
the  fibro-earlilage  and  is  refiected  over 
the  condyle. 

Inlar-iirlirii/ftr,  or  fibro-rarlllnge,  of 
an  oval  Hgure,  thick  in  its  circumference, 
thirt  in  the  centre.  Divides  tljc  joint 
into  two. 

Crrjiitulnr  ligament, — origin,  zygoma- 
tic eminence,  aixl  glenoid  fissure.  Ttuer^^M 


thii,  neck  of  lower  jaw. 


0?crpiTO-ATI.ANT01t>    ARTICUUATtnK. 

Bong  formiition,  condyles  of  occipital 
hone  and  superior  oliliciue  processes  of 
Atlas. 

Cnpnuliir  ligament,  imperfect. 

Sgonii'ial  menihranes,  cover  tbeopposed 
cartilaginous  surfaces. 

Anlrrinr  lignmnil, — origin,  nnterior 
edge  of  foramen  magnum,  In/rcrlion, 
upper  edge  uf  atloa  anterior  to  its  oblique 
[iroeesses. 

Posterior  ligament, — origin,  posteiinr 
edge  of  foranieii  magnum.— />j*rr(«V»H. 
upfier  edge  of  atlas  bchin<l  its  ublitjue 
processes. 

OCrlPITO-AXOID    ARTIIU'I.ATION. 

Minliriitnr,    nr    obliijun   lignmnitit, — 

orifjhi,  from  each  side  ofo<!onli)id  ptoccaa. 

IiiKi-riiun.     Inner  side  of  each  condyle. 

Ajrfmrulux  lignntentotiuii, — origin,  lower 

lYurt  of  cuticifuriu  i)rocess  posterior    to 


lontoid  process.  Insertion,  sxipcrior 
part  of  transverse  ligament  of  atlas  and 
bodies  of  second  and  third  vertebrte. 

ATLANTO-AXOlr>  AUTICLLAriON, 

Bonif/ormntion.  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  hole  of  the  atlas  and 
odontoid  proi-cjss  of  axis 

Aiiti^i'ir  and  /xjfte'  inr  iiynmenls,  as 
in  all  the  othtT  vertebra;, 

Trnniveysc  liyaiurnl,  attached  on 
each  :ide  to  intier  edp;e  of  oliliqtie  pro- 
oeis  of  axis  and  by  means  of  apparatU'i 
ligainentosus  to  cuneiform  process  above, 
and  body  of  axis  below. 

JTydori'u/  membrnnrs.  One  between 
posterior  surface  of  odontoid  process,  and 
Anterior  surface  of  Iransver&e  lif^ament. 
Another  covers  the  op[)o»ed  cartil^iginous 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  niul  odontoid  prc- 
oeas. 

COMMON'  VERTEBRAL     AHl  l<:l'LATIOX. 

lii.nni  formution.  <  )pposed  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  and  oblique  process  of  the 
vertebriE. 

Anlnrior  t)erlehriil  tij/nment,  extends 
from  axis  to  sacrum  adherin;;  to  the 
bones  and  the  inter-vtrtebra!  substances. 

PoHfrior  verteliriil  iiyament,  extends 
along  the  posterior  part  of  bocKes  of  ver- 
tebra in  front  of  spinal  canal. 

Inter-vrrtthmt  liijniiii'nit.  or  fbro- 
rnrtUngen,  are  placed  lictwcen  the  bodies 
of  at!  the  vertebrrr,  except  the  atlas  anil 
dent'tta,  and  unite<l  to  their  Hat  surface 
above  and  below.  They  are  thicker  in 
front  than  behind  in  the  neck  and  loins, 
and  the  contrary  in  the  back. 

Synovial  membritnen  and  ligamentous 
fibres  connect  the  oblique  jwoccsses, 

lAtinmentn  tuh-ftava,  are  situatetl  be- 
tween the  lamiiirc  of  the  vertebne  from 
the  second  to  the  sacrum,  completing  the 
{KMlerior  part  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Supm-fpiiniua  and  intKr-»piiiimg  liya- 
mentu,  connect  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrip. 

Inter'trnn^nrrKcliipimeni,  connect  the 
transverse  processes. 

COSTO-SHINAI.     AMTICULATIO.V. 

Unnii  f'innatlnn.  Heads,  ami  tu!H.'r- 
cles  of  libs  and  bodies  and  transverse 
processes  of  vertebra". 

Aiiferior  liiiunii'iit, — orii/in,  front  of 
hend  of  rib.  In-trrhon,  side  of  vertebra; 
above  and  below,  and  intcr-vertebral  sub- 
stance. 

luter-artieular  llgamtni, — origin,  pro 
jectinp  ridjjjc  in  tljn  articular  surface 
of  the  rib.     Iiisertiotii  cavity  in  the  in- 


ter-vertebral substance  in  which  the 
head  is  reccivetl.  The  upper  and  lower 
divisions  of  this  joint  have  distinct  syno- 
vial membranes. 

Iiifirior  cofto-trantverfie  ligament, 
origin,  neck  of  each  rib.  Innertion, 
transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  above. 

Potlerior  oud  e.vternul  coKto-trdnx- 
tyrw  iiynments,  connect  the  tubercle  of 
each  rib  to  the  corresponding  transverse 
[iroccss. 

SgniMiini  memhrane»  are  between  the 
tubercles  and  Aransverse  processes. 

COSTO-STERNAI.    ARTICULATION. 

The  ribs  arc  connected  to  the  sternum 
through  tlie  intervention  of  their  carti- 
laj^es,  which  are  secured  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

LUMnu-SAORACi    ARTICULATION. 

Bnnyfiirnwtioti,  Last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  sacrum.  'J'hese  are  joined  top;ether 
in  thesime  manner  as  the  other  vertebra;. 

Hio-liimbar  liynment, — nrigin,  trans- 
verse processes  of  fonrth  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebne  and  back  part  of  sacrum. 
Iiiftertiun,  posterior  superior  spinous  pio- 
eess  and  crest  of  ilium. 

ILIO-SACBAL    AnrlCirLATJOV. 

The  ilium  und  sacrum  arc  connectc<l 
antL-riorly  and  jwsteriorJy  by  short  lip;a- 
menious  fibres. 

(I'reiit  tnero-ticiatic  lignment, — origin, 
lo'.ver  an  1  b^ck  pirt  of  posterior  inferior 
Fp'iuc  of  ilium  and  back  part  of  sacrum 
and  coccyx.  Iit^eriion,  lower  eil|;e  of 
tuber  iscbii. 

Lm-tcr  sacro-ndntic ligament, — origin, 
side  of  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Interliun, 
spine  of  ischium. 

SACRO-COCCVOEAl,  AIITICULATIO.V. 

The  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  united 
tOi^ether  by  a  aiiiiilar  suhstjuice  to  tlic 
inter-vertebral,  and  by  ligamentous  bunds 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

PUOIO    AKTItUI-ATION. 

Fibro-rartilagv,  attaches  closely  tljc 
Ijones  of  the  pubis  also  ligamentous 
tibrcs. 

Snh-pnhlir  lignment  pnfises  from  the 
ramus  of  one  lione  to  the  other  and 
rounds  off  the  angle  formed  by  their 
union. 

Obtumlor  ligamrnt,  attachetl  to    the 
circumference  of  obturator  foramen,  ex- 
cept 8ui)eriorIy,  where  lU^i  \.\\'ji«v\.\*s.'c»*i 
at\d  ve8se\s  ^ass  xlvtow^. 


Sio'         ON  REMOVING  DEFORMITY  SUCCEEDING  BURNS. 


Ititm'ngKfout  mmibrane  exteiuls  from 
one  bone  to  the  other,  neatly  the  whole 
leiifilh. 

The  lower  extremities  of  tbi-  tibia  and 
fiUula  are  connectcil  together  by  anlerior 
BiiJ  poslcrior  ligaments. 

AiiTrrii.ATinN  OP  Ttir;  ancle. 

limii/  formnlinn,  lower  ends  of  tibia 
atiil  tihitl;i  ittitl  iisti'a;j;ulus. 

Iiili'rimi  iiilmil  lujiiiwnt  —  oriyin, 
iutfrnid  ruiillcolus.  fiiiiertion, &atriigu\\is, 
iiavicularc  and  calcls. 

Krliriiiil  hiti-rnl  ligamfnls  arc  three; 
all  tjike  their  urii/in  from  the  externa] 
inalleuhts.  Insertion  o^  iiuU'ru)r,\i\t\>er 
and  outer  part  of  nslrapuhis.  Iimrrtinn 
of  miditln,  CIS  calcia,  lu-nrrlinii  of  jum- 
tetior,  riiljj;e  on  the  birk  of  astrapilus. 

AntiTUtr  Hffitmeiit — ofiyin,  miterior 
edge  of  liluji.  ///  irrtioUf  upper  and  outer 
part  of  Kiitragtikis, 

AUrUl  I.AIIO.N.S    OF    TlIK    TAIISVB. 

'I'he  natrii^uliiit  ami  on  calcis  have  two 
nrtieitlar  Hurfuces,  covered  by  synovial 
niniihrniii-K. 

Intni-tui/iroitK  (itiiiittntf  passes  nearly 
IMTpcnilieidiirly  from  tlu-  proove  vvhieli 
W|Mnlca  (he  inferior  urtieiilnr  surfaces  of 
th*  Mtrn^uhis,  to  the  eorrcHpomling 
({roovp  in  the  oa  ealeia. 

I'wdi'rior  iiyiimriil  ia  Rttarheil  to  the 
|H>Nleriar  <Hl};eii  of  tlio  astrnguluK  anil  os 

Ctttcilt. 

The  Ixuifn  of  the  txn»n  are  connected 
oil  their  «ton»iil  and  ]iiiintnr  uxpeetii  hy 
liunieroiiN  liunnienlotiK  liaiidK. 

('uti'iiinyo-iii}i'l('»4hir  (i(/iiiui>iii — orii/in. 
Inferior  iinrfi»ex'  of  ok  ejilois.  Iintprti<m, 
iitfrriiir  mirftuv  t>f  on  navienlarc, 

(^ttii'imnh-rulMtiil  iiyiivtrnt  —  origin, 
poaterior  interior  part  of  on  ralris.  Inxvr- 
litiH,  under  |wrt  of  eillMiid  lK>ue,  und 
Ulird  and  fourth  nirlulnriud  lioite*. 

Sfl>uH'hi/  miiiittrunrx  line  llle  »i-veral 
arlleidfttionn  i>f  the  tanua. 

TAHWi-MKTA  I'AIIKAIi   AKTIOI'LATIOXS, 

Tlii'iii' JiiintH  are  neciired  by  dorsal  and 
plantar  ll^aiiienu,  nnil  are  lined  hy  syno- 
vial tneiiduaiiii'*,  'I'lie  nietatursul  hoiiCK 
are  Hiritred  to  the  phalaujies,  and  the 
phidan);i'>i  to  eath  oilier  hy  lateral  hga- 
inent«  and  hyuuvinl  iiieiiibrancg. 


ON    HEMOVINi*     nP^FOttMITY 

SUCCEKIHNli    HUJIN.S. 


L 


for  "reniovinj?  defonnities  Bucceeding 
burns  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,"  is  de- 
taileii  by  Mr  Roberts  of  Baiipor. 

Having  had  lately  under  my  care  three 
rases  of  a  similar  description,  I  bep  to 
state  the  plan  of  operation  1  adopted, 
somewhat  ilifleTent  to  that  of  Mr.  U's. 
and  a  mode  of  subsequent  treatment. 
which  I  am  inclined  to  soppose  better 
calculated  to  obviate  this  deJbrniity. 

The  apfK^arance  which  this  deformity 
presents  in,  1  believe,  always  the  same, — 
a  thin  but  deep  bridle  of  inie«;ument  con- 
neciinf;    die    arm    and    fore-ajm,    and 
forming  at  the  elbow  an  anule  more  or 
less  acute. — In  performing,  the  necessary 
opperation,  little  more  lieems  to    be    re- 
quired than  a  simple  incision  dividing  the 
integunients  fairly   to  the  bend    of  the 
arm,  and  keeping  up  nroper    and   con- 
tinued extension, — sucEi  is  the  o]>inioi)  of 
Dupuytren  ami  others.     Performing  this 
opetatiou   by  a    single  incision,  cannot 
I  am  persuaileil,  remeily  diis  deformity 
to  any  great  extent,  as  it  will  be  almost 
iii)])ci!vsth!e  to   prevent  the  cicatrix  from 
apiii!  contraclTOR  as  the  wound  heals.    In 
one  instance  iIoh  took  place  in  a  patient 
under  my  care  :  1  however,  subsequendy 
adopted  the  operation  I  shall  now  detail : 
one  which  will  be  found  to  aivswer  belter 
than  cither  of  those  proposed  by   Dupuy- 
tren or  y.r.  Roberts.  It  congests  in  making 
two  incisions,   so  close  to  the  aim  and 
fore-arin  as  to  include  a  poition  of  the 
normal   intepuments   of  both.     An   in- 
cision  of  this  description,  giving  to  the 
excised   part  a   triangular  form :  a  good 
deal  of  blood  necessarily  flows,  but  it  is 
easily  restrained  hy   pressure.     The  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  appears  to  be,  ttiat 
the  arm  is  brought  immediately  to  nearly 
its  natural  foiiii,  and   the  wound,  wlule 
the  lic;diiig  process  lulvanees,    is   much 
less  disposed  to  contract.     Lint  smeared 
witli  a  httle  sim]Oe  ointment  to  cover  the 
raw  surfaK's  is  now  used,  and  two  frac- 
ture spliiit.s.on  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  are 
to  l)e  applied  with  moder.ite  i>ressure.     I 
now  come  to  that  iwrtion  of  the  treat- 
inient  on  which  dejjends  the  success  of 
the  operation.     This  consists  in  keeping 
up  a  proper  degree  of  extension  by  srts- 
jjending   from    the  wrist,    a  weight 
at  first  Ibiss,  and  increasing  the  weight 
the   cure   proceedii;     at  the  same    timi 
binding   ut  the    wrist  and    top   of    th 
shoulder  an  elastic  piece  of  bamboo  band^ 
drawing  with  a  bandage  the  centre  of  ' 
toviaiAs  v.\\e  \ie\\A  ot  the  arm  :  this  is  o] 
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7b  fJtf  Jiditnr  of  the  luHia  Journal  qf 

Jtfidica!  and  I'hijsical  Sciencr. 
Sm,—ln  the  16th  No.  of  the  Sd  To.\n^ud\coMw\vwtCcc,a»\r.twm*^^«w 
Juino  of  your  Journal,  a  case  of  opcratioiv  \  n»l  \»^«  ^  ^*  ^e«>». 


CASE  OF  TUI 


patient,  to  receive  temporary  relief  from 
the  sus|i«n<led  weight,  constantly  tlirows 
into  action. 

Two  cases  which  I  treated  in  this 
manner,  have  succeeded  quite  to  my 
satisfaction ;  one  of  tliem  a  robust  jail 
prisoner,  who  receive<I  the  injury  eight 
years  since,  the  other  a  delicate  boy  of 
fourteen  years,  whose  deformity  was  of 
four  years  stamlini;. 

1  tni.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

T.  ("llAPJIAN,   M.  n. 

Pai'neauh,Jantmrt/ II,  Ib36. 


CASE  OF  TUBFRCLES 


THE  CEREBRUM, TERMINATING 


CUUONIC    HYDROCEPHALUS, 
Bt  a.  B.  Websthji, 

AMuta  lit- Surgeon. 


lent  by 


W  We  Iwi;  to  call  the  purtieular  attention 

f  of  our  reiiiliTS  to   the  Ibllowing  case  of 

tulwrcL-s   ill   the  brain  drawn   up    with 

preat  care,  dixcriinination  and  tal 

i)r.  \\'eb8ter. 

The  case  in  important  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  that  the  formation  of  tubercles  in 
tliis  instance  proceeded  from  a  constitu- 
tional affectation. 

'i'he    distortion     of     the     eyes    and 

iwndulous  state  of  the  eye-li<ls  to  which 
ir.  M'ebster  alludes  were  in  our  opinion 
syinjitoms  of  the  tubercular  deposition 
in  (be  brain. 


M.  J.  W.,  aged  3^  years,  a  girl  of 
mtlier  d-.-licate  constitution,  but  sharp  and 
iiiti'lli;j;L'jit.  Had  an  attack  of  hooping- 
cough  last  autumn  which  formed  well 
and  from  which  she  had  a  good  re- 
covery, after  labouring  uniler  it  for 
•everal  moutliR.  About  the  end  of  March 
last,  her  relations  began  to  observe  an 
unusual  expression  in  the  eyes,  which 
were  dull,  heavy  and  shining,  with  great 
di8t<irtioa  of  the  balir,  and  a  falUng  down 
of  the  eyelids,  or  in  other  words,  an  in- 
abUity  to  keep  them  {icrmancntly  raised. 
The  eyelnlis  were  turned  obliquely 
upwards  towards  theiimer  cantlius,  more 
particularly  tlie  right  one,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  to  show  a  more 
unnatural  appearance  than  the  lett ;  with 
aH  thin  Uiere  was  apparently  no  disturb- 
atfceoftbe  geaenl  health,  so  much  so. 


that  her  relations,  who  were  anxiously 
alive  to  the  most  trifling  circumstance 
affecting  it,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
consu.l  their  medical  attendant,  though 
sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  unnatural 
appearance  of  the  eyes.  Once  or  twice, 
during  probably  the  space  of  a  month,  she 
complamed  of  a  pain  in  her  head ;  but 
so  slightly,  and  so  tranncient  it  seeme«l, 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  farilier 
than  ascribing  it  to  rather  a  costive  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  prescribing  for  it  a 
gentle  laxative.  She  took  her  meaU  as 
usual,  and  was  in  lier  cu.stoinary  good 
spirila;  but  it  began  to  be  observed  that 
she  slept  longer  than  formerly  during  her 
afternoon  sleep ;  that  mure  coaxing  waa 
nccessiiry  to  keep  up  her  attention  whilst 
repeating  her  lesssons,  and  titat  during  her 
sleep  her  eyelids  were  only  half  shut  ; 
matters  continued  in  this  state  for  about 
a  month,  when  no  change  taking  place 
for  tlie  better,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
eyes  becoming  more  distorted  with  ditnta- 
tion  of  the  pupiln,  and  rather  an  increase 
of  the  drowsiness,  her  friciuls  got  al.nmed, 
and  about  the  licginning  of  May,  they 
consulted  their  medical  attendant. 

tin   examining  the  child,  and  taking 
into  consiiieratjon  theayniptoiiis  that  tlietl 
showed  ihcuiselves,  viz.,  the  distortion  of 
the  eyes,  their  dull,  heavy  apuearance — 
die  <lilatation  of  the  pupils,  which,  how-        ^ 
ever,  contiacted  readdy  enough  on   the       fl 
application  of  a  strong  light — the  pcndu-        ■ 
louH  state  of  the  eyelids — the  repugnance 
of  the  child  in  her  ordinary  movements 
to  look  towards  tlie  light — and  the  tlrow- 
siness — all  diesc  being   unattetuled  with 
any  decided  pain  in  the  head — accelera- 
tion uf  the  pulse  or  febrile  disturbance  of 
the  system  — he  (the  medical  attendant) 
had  suspected  mischief  to  be  going  on  in 
the  head,   and   treate<t  the  case  accord- 
ingly; leeches  were  applied  to  the  forehead 
and  temples  and  were  repeateil  in  a  few 
days  after ;  a  blister  was  |  ut  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  kept  open  by  means  of 
the  ung.  cantharid. ;  the  head  was  shaved; 
the   bowels  repeaceilly  opcne<l,  and  the 
strictest  attention  to  quiet  and  regimen       h 
enjoined.  These  remedies  were  continued       V 
for  8  or  lu  days,  and  were  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  calomel,  S  grains  4  times 
a  day.     Ttiis  treatment  was  putsued  for 
10  or  12  days  longer,    by   which    time 
upwards  of  100  grains  of  calomel  had 
liecn  taken,  when  it  wbs  deemed  prosier 
to  intermit  tl\e  '*iVvii\E  'lsw   sl  •^vstv  vasAJt 
(about  a  >rci:V')  lo  o\»CTN*tCs\«i  <i}S»cv*  v*v>- 
,  duced  and  Vu  vsiiovi  liva  *'s*v«a'  ^_ 

a  \iltlc.  ^1 


eie 


BE  OP  TUBERCLES. 


A  slight  change  for  the  Wtter  seemed 
|<o  have  taken  place.     The  eyes  were  less 
I  turned  up,  the  eyeliils  less  pendulous, 
kftnJ  the  chilli  declared  she  had  no  pain 
in  the   head.*     This  apparent   annnil- 
>  ment,  however,  only  continued  for  a  lew 
<lavs.     Slie  now  began  to  complain  ile- 
ciiledly  and  loudly  of  pain  in  die  head, 
which  came  on  in  evident  paroxysms,  and 
J  for  the  first  time  was  attcndetl  with  cry- 
jftnp.    She   slept  almost  eonsfnntly,  and 
r-with   the   fijdidn  half  nhut,   but  when 
bvoused  she  was  as  cojiiplctely  sensible  ns 
V«t  any  time  during  her  life.'     The  eyes 
^l)ecanie  more   distorted,   and  it  was  re- 
fiarked  that  llieliead  was  a  little  enlarged 
rand  uneijiial,  particularly  on  one  side  (the 
riefl)    liohind    the   ear.     'i'he    pulse   was 
[i^harp  and  wircry,  ranging  between   1'20 
when  aslt'C])  to  J 10  when  awake.     It  may 
again  be  here  repeated  that  until  the  me- 
dical treatment  was  commenced,  tlie  pulse 
was  nearly  natural ;    there  was  no  heat 
of  skin,  and  her  appetite  was  good.     In 
fact,  as  before  ol»ser^^•d,  there  seLined  to 
be  no  disturbance  of  the  system  till  the 
remedies  were  used,  or  if  tliere  was  any, 
further  than  the  tendency  to  drowsiness, 
it  was  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observed  by 
her  relations  and  attendants. 

From  the  a>rf;ravation  of  the  symptoms 
above  descrik-il.  atid  all  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, there  seemed  little  <louljt  now 
of  her  disease  being  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus ;  and  its  treatment  was  n,sume[i  with 
still  more  energy  than  before.  'I'he  calo- 
mel WBi  repeated  in  the  former  qunntiiies; 
a  brisk  purgative  of  jalap  itnd  rhubarb 
was  given  every  morning ;  the  issue  in 
the  neck  was  renewed,  and  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  it  kept  up,  and  liie  tartar 
emetic  ointment  ruWx-d  on  the  head 
twice  a  day  till  a  moderate  eiiiptiun  of 
pustules  was  produced.  W  ilh  all  this 
treatment,  however,  little,  or  if  any,  only 
transient  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived. 
Some  days  the  attcnilanis  fancied  a  change 
for  tht-  better  had  begun  to  take  place, 
but  the  morrow  disfielled  ail  their  hopes, 
'i'he  drowKiness,  distortion  of  the  eyes, 
and  paroxysms  of  head-ache  contintietl 
and  soon  changed  into  complete  stupor  ; 
the  pulse  ri.sing  to  iJOand  160  and  ir- 
regular. In  tliis  slate  the  child  remained 
upwards  of  a  month,  taking  all  tljc  time 
a  moderate  quantity  of  food  (such  as 
Mgo,  arrowroot,  &c.)  till  the  system  gra- 


dually and  even  imperceptibly  giving  v»ay, 
she  ex[iired  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, even  from  the  conimenccnient,  it 
was  remarked  bv  the  attendants  and  pro- 
fessional men,  lIic  large  quantity  of  fecu- 
lent matter  brought  away  by  the  purga- 
tives. It  was  incommensurate  with  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  system, 
'rhotigh  the  purgative  wrs  given  every 
morning  without  intermisr.ion  for  up- 
wards of  a  month,  producing  always  two 
and  sometime*  three  copiou.i  stools  a  day, 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  quaniitT 
excreted  daily  continuetl  uniliminisheu, 
even  up  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  (lays 
of  the  child's  death.  Nor  were  the  stools 
watery:  the  first  was  always  thick  and 
consistent,  of  a  dark  bitiouB  colour,  the 
others  ihinncr  and  inclining  to  yellow. 
Convulsions  of  the  arms  aJKi  legs  were 
frequent,  though  not  severe  during  tlie 
hist  three  weeks,  and  aiwut  this  period 
tht  re  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  degree  of 
paralysis  of  the  left  side.  Life  in  this 
child  was  peculiarly  tenacious — so  gra- 
dually and  even  impercL'iitiWy  did  it  ebb, 
that  it  continued  to  exist  for  a  fortnight 
after  mortification  had  attacked  the  inte- 
guments of  the  ahdcimen,  neck  and  back. 
Ati  iiisptc'liuii  of  the  head  alter  death 
wns  permitted  ;  but  the  object  being  only 
to  satisfy  the  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  by  a.scerta.itiing  the  existence 
or  otherwise  of  water  in  the  ventricles, 
tile  ilisscction  was  necessarily  hurried  and 
superficial.  On  removing  the  skullcap, 
there  were  found  strong  adhtsions  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  parietal  bones,  at  wliich 
place  the  inner  table  was  almost  entirely 
absorbed,  and  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  piece  of  wood  aHected  with  dry  rot; 
to  this  K|)ot  the  child  most  generally 
Iiointed  when  asked  us  to  the  pain  in  tlie 
head.  No  separation  of  the  sutures  had 
taken  place,  but  ibe  skullcap  was  remark- 
ably thin  and  dia|du)nous,  and  when  it 
was  removed,  the  dura  mater  under  it 
seemed  quite  tingetl  as  if  distended  with 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  llie  ventricles, 
only  between  four  and  five  oz.  however 
were  contained  in  them.  The  brain  was 
firm,  but  the  piamater  and  tunica  arach- 
noides  had  no  marked  inlloinmatory  ap- 
pearance; on  cutting  off  a  portion  of 
both  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  the  for- 
nix, several  round  tularcles,  of  the  size 
Thia  Child  wun  so  intelligent  that  we  of  a  pistol  bullet,  and  of  the  colour  and 
^ij^jy^y  ""  ^^^ '^'''r<i*:t  dewription  of  iu  I  conBVslencc  oli  \)\iVc\\  tVvecte,  victe  ira- 
""  '"  I  bedded  m  vVve  %M\)6Va.wce  q^l  vVw  Xkhmv. — 
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There  were  aBout  five  oi  six  of  these 
tumoun;  altogether;  but  there  was  one 
larger  than  the  rest,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  situated  towards  the  base.  On 
taking  another  slice  off  the  hemispheres, 
tlit-re  were  observed  two  cavaties  or 
sinuses,  situated  in  the  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  one  on  each  side  of  an  ex- 
tent eapable  of  containing  a  moderate 
aized  ki(h)ey  bean.  No  trace  of  water  or 
pus  could  be  detected  in  them.  Their 
walls  were  pulpy  and  softer  than  the  rest 
of  the  braij) ;  and  so  near  the  surface 
were  they,  ihat  the  outer  wall  of  the  one 
on  the  left  side  was  not  above  the  tiiick- 
ness  of  a  shilling ;  in  fart  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  surrounding  membranes 
formed  the  walls  at  this  side.  No  com- 
munication with  the  lateral  ventricles 
could  lie  seen.  The  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abtlomen  were  not  opened,  as  no  pe- 
culiar morbid  aitiictLaa  was  efil'Cted  to  be 
found  in  them. 

On  reviewing;  the  particulars  of  tliis 
case,  there  are  several  circumstances 
wortliy  of  notice,  and  first  as  to  the  com- 
mcDcement  of  the  disease.  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deposition  of 
tubercular  matter  was  lUf^  tirst  stage ; 
and  that  this  was  not  attended  with  much 
vascular  action  in  the  head,  is  probable 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  headache 
and  of  general  disturbance  of  the  system, 
even  when  the  appearance  of  the  eyea 
and  drowsiness  indicated  that  something 
unusual  was  the  matter  with  the  child, 
It  is  also  not  unhkely  that  these  symp- 
toms (distortion  of  the  eyes  and  the 
drowsiness)  were  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tubercular  tnassea  on  the  brain  ra- 
ther than  by  the  existence  of  water  in  the 
ventricles,  which,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, did  not  take  place  till  a  period 
very  httJe  anterior  to  the  supervention  of 
the  iitii|>»r,  or  about  the  time  when  tite 
pain  ill  the  lica<l  came  on  in  paroxysms 
attendee!  with  crying;,  ('ould  the  forma- 
tion of  llie  tulH-rcles  have  had  any  con- 
nexion with  hereditary  indiE[>osition  f 
Were  they  a  constitutional  or  merely  a 
IocaI  affection?  The  following  circuin- 
■tance*  give  a  probability  to  their  beings 
constitutional.  'I'be  only  brother  (a  year 
Younger)  of  tliis  child  dietl  six  months 
Defore  of  a  tubercular  affection  of  the 
liver,  accompanied  with,  or  rather  tcr- 
minating  in,  eflusion  into  tlie  head.  The 
liver  was  immensely  cnkrged,  and  studded 
witli  tubercles  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  in  the  brain  of  the  git  I. 
The  miaeateric  glands  were  also  ^UgU^y 
euJarged.    The  mother  of  these  chMien 


too,  died  within  a  few  days  of  the  boy,  of 
tubercular  consumption.  The  distortion 
of  tile  eyes  and  the  pendulous  state  of  the 
eyelids  were  the  symptoms  that  first  pre- 
sented themselves  and  atiracteti  the  notice 
of  the  attendants;  the  child  in  Other  re- 
spects seenuni;ly  being  in  ht-r  u.sual  health, 
walking  about  and  takinjj;  her  food  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  her.  Is  this 
the  usual  way  in  which  hydrocephalus 
attacks,  or  may  these  symptoms  more 
particularly  indicate  the  commencement 
of  the  tubercular  deposition  in  the  brain .'' 
The  two  sinuses — How  were  they  formed  ? 
Wvic  they  the  scat  of  tubercles  which 
had  been  sofa-ned  down  anil  absorbed,  or 
were  they  regular  abscesses,  containing  at 
one  time  pus  which  ha<l  been  absoi  be<l  f 
Lastly,  the  quantity  of  feculent  matter 
discharged  from  the  bowels — Was  this  a. 
feature  of  this  peculiar  disease,  or  was 
it  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  the 
calomel  P 
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CANINE   PATHOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  India  Jonnuil  of  I 
Medical  and  Phtfsical  Science, 

Dear  Sir, — If  canine  pathology  is  not 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  .Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  so  ably  edited  by  yourself 
and  copiously  supplied  with  interesting 
matter,  may  1  ask  the  favour  of  you,  to 
give  the  following  concise  case  a  portion 
of  your  columns.  It  will  be  interestiitg 
to  the  sportsman,  and  I  hope  not  less  so 
to  the  pliysiologist.  On  the  Ist  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  I  was  asked  by  a  lady  to  ad- 
minister some  relief  to  her  favourite  dog 
Hover,  a  large  pointer,  five  years  old, 
which  she  thou};lit  to  be  in  a  very  hope- 
less condition.  iJcing  anxious  to  save  the 
life  of  a  sagacious  and  amiable  creature, 
I  inspected  poor  Rover,  and  found  him 
suffering  under  the  lank  distemper,  with 
an  ulcer  extending  over  the  whole  upper 
jaw,  exposing  the  cartilages  of  the  ear 
and  threatening  the  eye;  it  was  about  a 
quarter  of  au  inch  ileep,  in  a  horricl 
sloughing  state,  with  maggots.  I  even 
hajl  some  suspicion  tliat  the  brain  was  not 
luitouchetl.  Before  1  tried  any  remetly  I 
referred  to  Mr.  Blaine's  famous  work  on 
canine  patholc^y,  and  found  the  treat- 
ment for  lank  distempers,  but  nothing 
which  would  serve  the  dctvijcta^a  tiSMJi.- 
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obstnicllcn ;  for  which  Mr.  Blaine  men- 
tions rctnc'iUcs;  these  I  did  not  think 
wouki  answer  Rover's  case,  and  made 
trial  of  the  sol.  chio,  so<1b  in  a:l.  cinnninoii, 
30  drops  of  thf  formtr  to  an  ^  ;  of  the 
hiltcr,  tcr.  in  die,  ol.  riciiii  ,^  ss.,  onlerinjj 
the  ulcer  to  be  washed  with  brandy  anJ 
«atcr,  and  covered  with  cloth  dipt  in 
tinet.  myrrh. 

Srjit.  2. — The  oil  has  operated  freely  ; 
he  has  taken  the  suda  draujilit  once  in  tlie 
evening;  the  dog  ia  not  so  dull.  Ulcer  is 
cleaner,  but  there  is  slill  considerable 
sloughing.  Directed  the  application  of 
chalk  and  charcoal  in  flne  powder,  to 
ontinue  tinct  myrrh ;  diet,  a  little  meat 
boiled  in  rice. 

."Jrd. — The  ulcer  is  clean ;  the  extent  of 
the  disease  is  now  exposed.  Tongue  of  a 
Jeail  colour,  indicating  an  accession  of 
disease;  nose  dry — a  bad  Bynn>lom  in 
dogs,  according  to  Mr.  Illaine ;  another 
dose  ol.  rtcini  was  given  and  the  swk 
draught  ccntinucil  ;  the  e<lge.s  of  the  ul- 
cer touched  with  nitras  argenti.  It  was 
impossible  tu  keep  on  any  plasters  un  ac- 
count of  struggling. 

Uh. — Rover  is  more  cheerfid;  treat- 
ment continued  ;  omit  the  tinct.  myrrh, 
and  iiash  salt  water  cold  upon  tlje  ulcer, 
which  is  indolent. 

(jth. — The  dog  ia  thinner,  and  aoinc- 
what  weaker ;  omit  acj.  cinnamon  and 
wil,  chlo.  soda;  tongue  dirty;  nose  more 
moiHt ;  ulcer  inilolerit. 

W.  I'ulv.  jalap,  gr.  xv. 

Potas  Bupertar,  gr.  xxx. 

A(\.  mcnth  pip.  qs.  M.  ft.  htiust.  stat. 
sumend. 

7th.  —  Improvement :  there  seems 
healthy  action  in  the  ulcer  ;  dash  with 
salt  water.  Diet  the  same ;  more  in 
quantity. 

8th. — Much  the  name. 

f]'\.  I'ulvis  cinchon  lancy,  ^jgg. 
Aq,  fon.  qs.  x.  M.  ft.  baust. 
Stilt,  sumend. 
"VViih  this  treatment,  and  now  and  then 
I  purgative,  he  has  quite  recovered. 
Yours, 
Sulkea,  Feb.  1836.  J.  O. 
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To  Hip  F.fillor  of  fhe  India  Journal  of 
Mfdirnt  and  J'hynirul  Science, 


Dear  Sir, — The  accompanying  cases  of 
protractcii  labour.  Sec.  in  ivh'icfi  tJic  ad- 
Biinistratioa  of  the  ergot  of  rye  appeared 


to  Iw  followed  by  dccideJ  advantage,  will 
probably  be  considered  by  you  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  va/u»ble  periodica!. 
Yours  truly, 
WALTER  RALER;ir. 
March  !),  1836. 

Case  I. — I  was  summoned  in  great 
haste  by  an  European  midwife  to  see  the 
lady  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  who  had  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  male  child  eight  hours 
previously,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
nurse  had  made  every  elfbrt  to  remove  the 
placenta,  she  had  been  unsuccessful  in  her 
attempts,  A  rather  copious  hirmorrhage 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
patient  was  perfecdy  pale  from  loss  of 
blood,  the  skin  cool,  lips  vivid,  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  she 
frequently  fainteil, 

C)n  examination,  I  found  the  abdomen 
soft  and  distended,  and  that  no  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  had  taken  place. 
The  usual  cold  applications,  iS:c.  were  had 
recourse  to:  and  ergot  of  rye  :^j.  having 
been  infused  in  ^  ivsa,  of  Iwihng  water, 
oiH'-thlrd  part  of  the  infusion  was  ad- 
miuister'^d  as  soon  as  prepared. 

No  change  having  t.iten  place  after 
twenty  minutes,  1  rcjieiited  imuther  lliinl 
part  of  the  nwxturc.  In  ten  minutes  after 
taking  this  second  dose,  uterine  pains  be- 
gan to  \k  felt.  The  musctdar  contraction 
soon  became  active,  antl  with  the  assist- 
ance of  gentle  extension  by  the  umbilical 
cord,  the  placenta  was  brought  away, 
and  the  womb  contracted  firiidy.  ('oagula 
continued  to  be  cast  oH'  fur  two  or  three 
(lays,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 

Case  2. — I  was  called  to  see  a  young 
woman  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  thirty-six  hours  in  labour: 
it  was  her  first  confinement,  and  the 
European  inirse,  although  a  skilful  mid- 
wife, was  in  great  alarm.  The  pains 
which  had  at  first  been  severe  and  fre- 
quent, had  for  severu!  hours  entirely 
cea,sed  ;  the  patient  wan  deadly  pale  and 
much  exhausted,  «-ith  a  feeble  pulse, .ind 
skin  suH'used  with  perspiration.  On 
examination  per  vagin:im,  I  fonnd  the  os 
uteri  dilated,  the  membranes  protruding 
in  a.  pointed  form,  and  that  the  feet  pre- 
sentitl  with  the  toes  turnetl  towards  the 
pubis  of  the  mother. 

I  instantly  administered  a  scruple  dose 
of  tlie  ergot  of  rye,  which  having  no 
effect,  after  half  an  hour  I  rcpc;tteil  ;  this 
second  dose  seeiuct!  to  occasion  a  sliglit 
return  of  uterine  contraction,  but  as  it 
was  but  in  Iritting  Acgrce,  I  p,ave  a  ihir<l 
sciupk  dose  atlcr  tk«ccovkA\va!iiV\QV"\va»!k. 
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elapsed ;  in  about  fifteen  minutes  alter 
which,  vomiting  ensued,  followed  by 
active  uterine  contraction,  the  memliraneti 
burst,  ami  hilkour  advanced  unaided  until 
the  thighs  of  the  chilil  cfime  fairly  into 
the  vi^na,  and  admitted  of  &  tirm  fsxas\i, 
when  I  turned  the  child  so  8S  to  hrins  its 
face  towards  the  sacrum  of  the  motlicr, 
after  which  the  labour  proceetlcd  natu- 
rally, and  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Case  3. — Ocrurrerl  in  a  delicate  young 
woman,  the  wife  of  an  Assistant  Apothe- 
cary at  the  General  Hospital ;  she  had 
been  more  than  twenlv-four  hours  in 
Ul»ur,  and  the  pains,  wlien  1  was  calleti 
t<j  her  assistance  by  her  mother,  who  is  a 
midwife,  had  ceased  ;  she  was  inueh  ex- 
hausted and  very  faint.  Examination 
indiL'ated  that  the  os  uteri  was  fully  di- 
lated, but  that  the  membranes  had  not 
ru})tured ;  she  took  fifteen  grains  of 
ergot  of  rye  with  no  effect.  A  second 
similar  quantity  was  administered  after 
twenty  iniimleii,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  followed  by 
vomititi}:,  and  strong  uterine  pains.  The 
membriines  gave  way,  and  she  was  deli- 
vered within  two  hours  after  taking  the 
first  dose  of  rye. 

Case  ♦. — 1  he  lady  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  case,  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Foy, 
our  very  able  Apothecary  of  the  l!cner.il 
llogpital.  As  he  attended  the  patient 
throughout  her  indisposition,  I  requested 
him  to  ilraw  up  her  case  himself,  a  ver- 
batim copy  of  which  I  now  give.  "An 
East  Indian  iady,  of  delicate  habit,  had 
been  sufterinp  thirty-Kix  hours  in  her 
first  labour  ;  the  mendfranes  had  broken, 
but  the  pains  had  been  inefficient  and 
Kluggishj  and  during  the  past  five  hours 
entirely  fius|iende<l ;  t!ie  patient  was  ex- 
hausted, irritable,  and  had  distressing 
hiccup.  Dr,  Ralcii;li  prcscribtil  at  this 
time  fifteen  grains  of  the  ergot  of  rye, 
infused  in  water,  every  half  hour.  Two 
hours  from  t]ie  first  administration  of  the 
medicine,  and  after  she  bad  taken  three 
doses,  the  uterine  pains  t)ecame  brisk  and 
frequent,  and  dehvery  took  place  witliin 
three  hours  from  the  first  dose  of  the 
remedy." 

C-'a.se  .5. — A  patient  of  the  Gciicr.^ 
Hospital  in  her  sixth  confinement  had 
been  suffering  for  forty-eight  hours  from 
inefficient  laltour  pains;  the  membranes 
had  given  way  in  the  early  stage,  and  the 
presentation  was  perfectly  natural,  hut 
lor  the  last  four  or  five  hours  the  pains 
had  ceased,  and  the  woman  had  become 
much  exhausted;    fifteen  gtaitis  oi  vW 


every  half  hour ;  after  taking  the  third 
dose,  vomiting  was  induced,  the  uterine 
pains  became  energetic  and  rapid^  and 
delivery  was  speedily  effected. 

W'alteh  Raleiob. 
March  9,  1836. 
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W.  B.,  fft.  46,  an  old  soldier,  of  hag- 
gard appearance,  pale  and  contracted 
features,  but  of  immense  m\iscular  and 
bony  formation,  is  suffering  from  an  old 
diarrhtra  with  a  dull,  heavy  pain  at  scro- 
biculus  cordis,  a  troublesome  cough,  un- 
accompanied by  expectoration,  a  dry 
rigid  skin,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite 
and  general  weakness.  Pulse  is  full, soft, 
and  regidar,  tongue  glossy,  brick  red,  and 
moist,  stools  thin,  light  yellow  raueus, 
and  glairy,  with  small  black  or  dark 
green  morcels,  as  of  boile<l  peas,  and 
white  particles  like  rice  or  curdled  milk. 
No  fullness  to  he  felt  in  either  hypo- 
chondre,  but  there  is  pain  on  pressure  in 
the  umbilic&i  region,  and  on  stretching 
the  arms  above  the  head,  or  making  any 
exertion  of  the  abdominal  musclrt.  His 
most  comfortable  posture  is  on  his  right 
side  or  back  witli  the  knees  drawn  up. 
Percussion  and  auEcultation  discover  to 
the  observer's  unpractised  ear  no  appre- 
ciable lesion  of  lungs.  The  case  in  its 
general  nature  is  one  of  every  day  occur- 
rence, vix.  a  constitution  naturally  robust 
broken  down  by  dissipation,  abuse  of 
spirits,  and  effects  of  climate.  The  state 
of  the  tongue,  the  character  of  the  ex- 
pectoration, the  sound  of  the  voice,  the 
colour  and  appearance  and  smell  of  the 
stools  are  the  only  indications  in  the 
treatment. 

During  twenty-four  days  that  be  lived 
in  Hospital,  a  variety  of  treatment  was 
folIowe<l.  From  four  to  three  and  two 
leeches  were  applied  daily  for  a  time  over 
the  epigastre  ;  blisters  round  the  um- 
bilicus i  minu'e  doses  of  calomel  with 
rhgitalis  and  op'um  were  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  the  Iwwels  cleared 
by  castor  oil,  &c.  every  day  or  two. 

Emaciation  however,  proceeded ;  no- 
thing like  healthy  secretion  was  procured; 
the  tongue  became  varnished,  nay  po- 
lished, dry  and  bright  like  a  carriage  pan- 
nel,  its  colour  a  dingy  brown.  Bark  was 
now  tried  in  js,  doses  with  5  gr.  of  car- 
bon, am  moiiiiCj  and  S  of  hyd.  c.  creta 
three  times  a  day;  Rn<l  for  a  few  days 
with  good  effect.     Fvv\a.U«5, T^t.w<«'« '«•»»■ 

jkW ,     \\v  VtuaXx  "OiftC  «as*e.  •««» 
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On  post  mortem  examiimtion  the 
whole  mucous  merabratie  of  stomach  nml 
duoilenum  was  found  to  be  softened,  the 
muscular  coat  white,  firm,  and  much 
thickened  like  boiled  tripe.  Vl'ithin  the 
Btomach,  the  mucus  mcmhrane  at  tlie  car- 
diac extremity  was  thickly  studded  with 
minute  red  spots  of  petfcnict,  in  patclKs 
the  size  of  a  rupee  ;  towards  the  pylorus, 
and  alonf;  the  duodenum  it  exhibited  A 
uniform  pink  hlush  in  Ntreaks  alternating 
with  pale.  The  meseiileric  glands  were 
hani,  cartilaginous  white,  widi  a  drop  of 
pus  or  tubercular  matter  in  the  centres. 
The  omentum  was  a  firm  membrane 
opaque  and  thickened  ;  it  adhered  firndy 
to  the  parieties  of  lower  abdimcn  to  the 
caput  coli  and  tlie  ilium.  The  whole  of 
the  lower  bowels  were  glue^^  together  by 
coagulahle  lymph.  Some  discolouration 
and  minute  ulcerntion  of  the  caput  coli. 

The  liver  was  tolerably  heallliy,  its  up- 
per surface  adht-red  to  the  diaphragm 
from  old  inflammation.  The  gall  bladder 
was  very  larj;e  and  the  ducti  contracted. 

Remarks. — No  indications  of  intestinal 
disease  are  so  little  understood,  as  those 
of  the  tongue,  yet  none  appear  to  merit 
so  much  8tu<1y  from  their  eminent  im- 
portance. Even  the  French  pathologists, 
who  take  the  lead  in  researches  of  this 
Bort,  Andtal,  Martinet,  anii  Kostan  deal 
but  in  pfeneralilies  in  describing  the  mor- 
bid state  of  this  organ.  "  La  lansue  scehe, 
indique  la  prol>:ibilit(''  d'une  phlegniasie 
de  It'stoinac  on  Ac  I'intejitine  grele."^ 
Martinet.  And  "cet  cent  de  la  kngue 
annonee  une  irritation  d'autant  ptus 
violante  des  organes  gastriques,  jnilmo- 
iiairfg  ou  autrfn,  que  cctte  sechcresse  est 
plus  pionnncee." — RoBtan.  Andral  says 
m  conclusion  of  his  observations.  "  Les 
mi'mes  phenomenes  revelent  le  pins  or- 
dinairement  pendant  la  vie  les  alterations 
organiques  <le  forme  et  de  structure  les 
plus  difFereiites." 

Do  not  remember  any  mention  of  this 
tongue  by  Pr.  Abercromhie  in  conversa- 
tion or  in  writing.  Nowhere  indeed  do  1 
find  any  mention  of  this  hu/hli/  varniithed 
dr>i  brown  tongue,  which  1  have  seen  re- 
peatedly, and  have  heard  Mr.  Twining 
speak  of,  as  indicating  muco  Jejunal  in- 
nammation. 

In  the  only  two  cases  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  after  dc.Tth, 
there  existed  the  petchial  state  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  stomach  above 
i/escrihcd ;  t)ie  restih  apparently  of  low 
chronic  inffammalion  in  r/cbilitated  sub- 
Jectfisnd  weakened  vcmcIs. 
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There  have  been  several  cases  of  cu- 
taneous disease  in  Hospital  lutely,  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  of  trying  the  new 
German  remedy  the  A'reo-iofr,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  concise  account ; 

This  interesting  substance,  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Reichenbach,  in  impure 
pyroligTicous  acid,  has  been  applied  with 
great  success,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, as  a  remedy  for  numerous  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  obstinate  cutaneous 
afR'ctions,  recent  wounrls,  ringworm.  &c. 
anil  by  inhaling  in  disease  of  the  bronchia 
and  lungs.  The  following  directions  for 
its  employment  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  medical  practitioner. 

LVTEJlXAli    ADMINISTKATION. 

In  spitting  of  blood,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, and  obstinate  vomiting,  in  doses 
from  two  to  six  drops,  three  or  four  times 
II  »Iay,  either  of  solution,  (two  drops 
iKing  soluble  in  ouu  ounce  water,)  or  in 
the  form  of  pills,  nnxcd  with  liquorice- 
root  powder  and  mucilage. 

In  afl'eclions  of  the  bronchia  and  lungs 
it  may  be  most  advantageously  applie<l 
by  inhalation,  for  which  purpose  pour 
into  an  inhaler,  capable  of  containing  a 
qu.irt,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  1 JO  degrees,  adding  to  it 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  pure  Kreosote, 
mix  by  agitition,  and  Inhale  the  vapour 
through  the  tube. 

EXTERNAIi   APPLICATION. 

Kreosote  may  he  employed  externally, 
in  three  different  forms,  eitlier  pure, 
mixed  with  water,  or  united  with  simple 
cerate  or  lard,  as  an  ointment.  One  dram 
of  Kreosote,  mixed  with  one  pin  t  of  water, 
forms  a  lotion,  which  may  be  freely  ap- 
plied to  recent  burns  or  scalds,  to  chafe<l 
surfaces,  and  as  for  unhealthy  ulcers,  it 
may  be  applied  undiluted  to  such  parts  as 
may  require  it, in  l!icmanncrof  a  caustic; 
as  an  ointment,  the  usual  proportion  is 
thirty  to  forty  drops  to  the  ounce ;  in 
many  c-ascs  it  may  be  employed  much 
stronger. 

In  Tooth- Ache,  a  drop  introduced 
into  the  cavity,  previously  dried  with  a  bit 
of  cotton,  will  in  most  cases  give  imme- 
diate relief. 

Tiic  employment  of  this  substance  in 
ringworm,  and  similar  diseases  of  the 
skin,  has  Wen  ttxvtv\ded  wvih  the  greatest 
possiWe  a.dva.nt.a.'j:,c,  somt  wac^avvowssc* 
coivstdenng  \V  a.  s^ecvfic.    'v\ve  ftVce^t^ 
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to  be  employei!  in  these  cases  must  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  eruption. 

It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  un- 
dilutetl,  as  an  application  to  corns,  wartn, 
&c. ;  and  also  in  solution,  or  diluted  as  an 
injection  in  leucorrheen,  f;onnrrh(Paj  &c. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  sub- 
stance be  employed  in  a  state  of  purity, 
or  entirely  free  from  certriin  deletorions 
principles,  naturally  mixed  with  it  in  the 
compounds  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

M,  Hiichner,  of  Munich,  recommends 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  krTOsote,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  dram  to  one  ounce  of 
alcohol,  as  an  application  to  carious  bones 
and  teeth  ;  and  also  proiJOses  as  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  kreosote  water,  to 
drop  this  alcocholic  solution  into  dis- 
tilled water,  until  it  ceases  to  dissolve  it, 
or  becomes  milky. 

In  three  cases  of  adult  ring-worm  it 
Bceme']  to  do  decided  good ;  in  two  chil- 
dren it  effected  a  speedy  cure:  in  a  case 
of  caries  tooth  the  relief  from  one  drop 
was  immediate  and  penn,incnt ;  in  a  case 
of  chronic  rupia,  and  one  of  nerpetic 
scaly  disease  de(>endent  on  old  constitu- 
tional derangement,  it  rather  did  harm. 
In  an  irritable  and  scrofulous  ulcer  it  al- 
layed irritation,  and  seemed  to  act  seda- 
tively  like  its  powerful  prototype,  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  lead  lotion ;  upon 
the  whole  from  the  result  of  ten  cases,  I 
am  dis|>0£ed  to  tliink  that  this  will  prove 
■  valuable  addition  to  our  Indian  mfdici- 
nah,  where  skin  diseases  are  bo  numerous 
•nd  troublesome ;  and  it  may  sometimes 
gucceed  where  all  other  known  agents 
have  failed.  I  should  mention  that  the 
drug  wag  kindly  supplied  to  mc  for  trial 
by  .Messrs.  Bathgate  and  Co.,  and  that  Dr. 
Jackson  is  now  engaged  in  attempting  its 
very  laborious  and  difficult  preparation  at 
the  Company's  DiRpcnsarj, 
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CASE 

OF  CONGENITAL  CATARACT  IN 
A  YOUTH  OF  18,  REST(»RED 
TO  SIGHT  BY  OPER.ATION, 

BY  T.  H,  DBETT,  E8<J. 

Khundoo  Pundit,  native  of  Saug;or, 
wa»  bom  blind ;  liis  mother  states  that 
ahe  had  kept  him  in  a  dark  room  until 
the  tenth  day  after  he»  confinement, when 
on  taking  him  to  the  door,  and  exposing; 
his  eyes  to  the  liglit,  she  <liscovered  i\\e' 

vly  appearance  of  the  pupiU  v«cu\iaT 


to  cataract,  and  that  he  has  ahrars  been 
bUniL 

He  is  intelligent  and  cheerful,  and  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  finding  his  way  about 
Saugor,  and  the  adjoining  country,  for 
many  years,  frequently  sinpnct,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.  He  had  little  or  no  in- 
clination to  undergo  the  operation,  at 
least  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  fear 
which  he  entertsiined.  He  could  perceive 
the  light,  and  hsil  acquirer!  the  Imbit  of 
rotating  the  head  coiisLintly  in  progres- 
sion in  A  regular  and  curious  manner, 
to  the  right  and  left,  with  a  view,  I  ima- 
gine, of  admitting  the  light  to  the  retina, 
obliquely  between  the  circurafeTcnce  of 
the  cataract  and  the  under  edge  of  the 
iris.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  rela- 
tions could  persuade  him  to  submit  to  an 
operation. 

He  had  requested  to  be  taken  to  me 
some  nmnths  previous,  gratified  at  being 
told  that  he  might  he  made  to  see  like 
other  people ;  but  the  slight  inconve- 
nience attenfling  the  introduction  of  a  few 
dro[)s  of  the  solution  of  bcllailonna  into 
the  lids,  and  my  holding  the  lids  to  try 
how  they  should  be  supported,  annoved 
him,  and  he  said  he  would  much  sooner 
go  home  and  eat  his  dinner.  "  \l'hat  do 
I  want  with  being  restored  to  sight.?" 
His  mother  likewise  expressetl  her  dis- 
belief as  to  a  person  born  blind  being 
made  to  see.  The  principal  Pundit  of 
the  Mohulea  at  length  overruled  the  ob- 
jections. 

.Appearance  of  the  cataract.  It  was 
evidently  entirely  membranous,  studiled 
with  a  great  number  of  pearly  snots.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  2Hili  of 
August,  with  a  delicate  straight  sharp 
double-eilged  needle,  introduce<I  in  the 
usual  position  for  cataract,  and  carried 
horizontally  forward.  Its  subfctanc?,  which 
was  of  very  tough  consistence,  cut  into 
two  or  three  shrc<ls,  and  left  principally 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  without  sub- 
mitting the  delicate  organ  to  much  irri- 
tation by  too  often  repeated  motions  of 
the  instrument.  He  complained  of  but 
little  pain,  and  indeed  there  was  scarcely 
any  inflammation  whatever  produced  by 
the  operation.  He  immediately  became 
consciou.«i  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
light. 

The  eye-balls,  as  in  all  ca-ses  of  conge- 
nital cataract,  move<l  about  without  any 
controul,  which  together  with  a  very  pro- 
minent .superior  orViVVw  y'^^''^*''^'^^''"^^*^'^^ 
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possible  to  uae  any  Bpeculum,  or  to  sup- 
port the  lids  at  all,  wliidi  would  only 
nave  increased  the  iiritatioii ;  I  therefore 
find  in  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to  intro- 
duce the  needle  without  supporting  the 
lids  at  allj  which  haii  an  instantaneous 
etf ect  in  keeping  tb«  eye-ball  steady.  The 
operator  can  see  sufficiently  distiivctiy  to 
direct  the  necessary  movements  of  the 
needle.  The  native  operators  seldom  hold 
the  lids  in  any  case. 

So  little  irritation  had  occurre<l,  that  I 
operated  this  daVj  the  ^.Oth  August,  on  the 
left  eye,  which  rescmUetl  the  former  ope- 
r.nion  in  every  particuLtr.  No  inflam- 
mation follower!,  hut  the  right  eye  had 
b.-come  inflamed,  in  consecjuence  of  which 
his  eyes  remained  bandaged  for  several 
days,  and  it  bc^carne  necesasary  to  bleed 
him,  and  counter  irritation  was  em  ploy  e<i. 
He  was  purged  with  calomel  and  anti- 
mony, and  leeches  were  once  applied  to 
tlie  eye-brows. 

Fie  expressed  himself  as  sensible  of  a 
remarkable  chan;j;e  having  taken  place. 
'i"he  light  was  most  distressing  to  hiraj 
and  continuetl  no  for  some  time. 

On  the  Sth  day  the  absorption  had 
proceederl  very  satisfactorily,  several  sub- 
stances of  various  colours  were  prcseiitetl 
to  him.  He  could  Hcvt  recognize  any  of 
them  UTiiil  he  haii  made  himself  ac- 
■juaint{-i|  with  theni  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
He  broiifrhl  them  very  close  to  his  eves. 
moving  his  head  in  his  ueeustomed  pecu- 
Har  manner.  U'hatevei  he  atteinptet!  to 
reach,  he  always  missed  his  aim  at  it. 
He  expressed  him.self  a.s  hi;!hly  urratihed, 
and  confident  that  he  would  see  and  know 
every  thin;^,  but  did  not  like  too  much 
interro;?ation. 

On  the  l'2th  ilay  he  came  to  nie  again. 
The  eyeballs  were  no  Ioniser  rolle<l  about 
in  their  former  vacant  manner.  He  had 
acquired  tlie  power  of  directinj;  the  left 
eye,  which  had  Ijcen  inost  instructed,  on 
objects.  The  right  eye  from  inflamma- 
tton,  having  remaine<l  liandagcd.  A 
laily  showed  him  her  shawl ;  he  said  it 
was  reil,  which  was  correct,  but  <li<l  not 
know  what  it  was,  until  examined  by  the 
hand.  The  platform  in  front  ot  the 
house  was  recogniiinl  as  preen,  and  his 
mother  said  he  had  lieen  examining 
nuiny  things  at  home.  The  absorption 
of  the  cataract  hail  proceeded,  leaving 
two-thirds  of  the  pnpils  of  the  left  eye 
(]uitc  clear ;  some  inflammation  stUl  in 
the  right.  He  said  he  was  no  longer 
afruiil  ol' lue,  and  that  he  would  submit 
to  nny  thiit^  I  lecninmeiuM, 
Oil  the  16th  oiSfjiftitiber,  he  walked 


from  the  town  to  g-?e  me,  accompanied  by 
his  motlier.  He  bad  gained  much  in- 
formation (luring  his  absence.  The  pu- 
pil of  the  left  eye  liad  become  almost 
entirely  clear.  He  said  he  had  seen  a 
great  number  of  trees  on  the  ro.id,  tha 
lake,  and  a  bufigy  passing  by.  He  had 
now  made  himself  acquaintetl  with  seve- 
ral things.  What  is  tliis?  A  lota. 
This?  A  pawn  leaf,  ^\■hich  answers 
were  correct.  A  small  hooka  was  shown 
him,  he  touched  it,  and  was  told  what 
it  w.w  ;  several  things  were  then  pre- 
sented to  liini,  and  the  hooka  was  again 
brought.  I  ie  ohserveJ,  "  I  cannot  tell ; 
you  liave  submitted  so  many  things  to 
top,  th.it  I  am  confu.vjcl,  and  fuiget  their 
names."  He  felt  it,  and  tlien  exclaimed 
it  is  the  same  hooka.  Presently  it  wiw 
shoivn  him  a  third  time,  he  recognizL'd  it 
aft?r  having  cirefully  viewed  it  frniti  top 
to  bottom  without  touching.  He  ob- 
servetJ  a  took,  remarking  that  it  was  red, 
a  table,  black  and  gold,  but  he  knew  not 
that  it  was  a  book  until  told  so.  It  was 
presented  to  him  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, and  he  recognized  both  tlic  colour 
and  the  book.  He  stud  he  was  extremely 
happy,  and  gratified  with  all  he  saw.  He 
followed  me  with  his  eyes  as  I  moved 
about  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  'Uf- 
ferent  po-iitioiis  1  took.  ,  He  recognized 
distinctly  the  features  of  his  mother's 
face,  She  hid  it  under  her  chutlder,  he 
laughed,  and  observed  that  she  had  done 
so,  and  turned  his  face  aw;iy.  He  saiil  I 
can  see  every  thing ;  all  1  want  more,  is 
lime  to  learn  what  they  all  are,  and  when 
1  can  walk  about  the  to'v\T),  I  shall  l>e 
rjuite  satisfied,  lie  cuidd  not  ascirt&in 
whether  any  thing  was  round  or  square, 
smooth  or  rough.  He  distinguiBhed  the 
following :  some  jiartriilges,  the  cage,  and 
the  cup  containing  the  water.  The 
colour  of  their  plumage  he  correctly 
stated,  also  the  windows,  the  Heldt,  the 
sky,  a  child  in  arms,  ^c. 

On  the  ITlh  he  again  came  to  see  me. 
He  pointed  out  every  feattire  in  his 
mother's  face  ;  her  hair,  the  colour  of  her 
dress,  the  different  distances  and  [>osi- 
tions  which  she  purposely  took,  and  when 
changing  places  vvitii  another  woman,  se- 
lected her  out.  He  suted,  tliat  if  I 
would  bring  the  red  bo(,k  1  showed  him 
yesterday,  he  would  recognize  it.  I  ac- 
cordingly brought  him  a  red  morocco 
box,  much  rescmbbng  the  book,  but 
smaller:  be  said  it  was  the  book! 

From  this  period  I  quitted  Saugor,  and 
have  heard  i\ot\uTic  tuitvVvtT  ot  Vvw. 
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No.  XXIV. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

S<x>pe  and  T'tiliry  of  the  Theory  of  Medi- 
cine—Mruunrrs  and  Fot'liiiffs  proper  for 
Ktudying  it — Hifstory  and  pr<ij;rcssivc  Ad- 
vHiir(.>iiit'iit — I'liiti  adopted  in  these  I/t'e- 
tnres — Ordir  in  whidi  tlic  different  To- 
pies  should  be  trcuted — PhymologicHi 
Circle  of  Hippocrates — Ueroorks  by  Dr. 
iluiicer — Ncjx-HMty  of  Simplicity  Hiid 
I'rcfision — Irritability  and  its  Stimuli  — 
Orvntiiie  aiid  Aniinnl  Kiinctions — Respi- 
mtiiiii  and  Sensalion— PatliMlugy — Etio- 
luEf,  "'"1  its  Siibdiviwons— Semeiology — 
Imcaised  AltorutionH  iti  Orgiiris — Uis- 
nw*d  Alterations  in  Functions— Thera- 
peutics —  Diet,  Repinirii,  Mcdidiu-s,  and 
Surgery  — Klementary  Physioloj^'y — Ap- 
pamtns  subwarient  to  the  different  Func- 
tiunn— Companitivc  Anatomy — Utility 
of  Illiistration-s  Specimens,  I'lvparationn, 
and  Diagramsi  — Etiologj-^DilTerenee  be- 
iwecii  predispotiing,  exciting,  and  proxi- 
mate ( 'pluses  of  Disease  —  Difference 
between  a  proximate  Cau.se  and  the  Dis- 
ease itself —Pneumonia,  Apoplexy,  ami 
Aiif^iiia  Pectoris— GiJen'ii  .'•liipid'  Deli- 
iiition,  fitupidly  copied  by  Gregory — 
Error  of  Dr.  Paris — Kxamjile  of  an  in- 
terrml  ercJting  Cause  —  Predisposing 
CjuijieK — Period  of  Life — Infancy,  Boy- 
hood, Adolescence,  Maturity,  and  Se- 
nescence; and  the  IHsea^es  to  which 
tliey  are  liable — Cause  of  congenital  Ca- 
taract—  Specific  C-onfnpions — Superior 
I.iOnjrevitj'  of  old  Women — GrentiT  Um.-- 
Ie*sness  of  old  .Men  —  (  ullen's  Theor)' 
of  increM.-ied  Determination  of  Blood  at 
different  Ages — His  erroneou.s  Views  on 
lio^niorrhage  — Tomperament  —  Ancient 


leric,  melancholic,  and  phlegmatic  Tem- 
peruments — Athletic,  nervous,  mniKt,  and 
dry    Ti'Tiiperameiits — f^ephali,    thoracic, 
Bttd   abdonjinul   Temperaments — Exam- 
ples— Charles    Fox.     Sir    .John    Leslie, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Brougham,  Dr.  Birk- 
Iteck,    D    lAindon    Alderman,     a     Prijte 
Fi^'hter,  a  Nuval  Captain,  Uon  Quixote, 
nnd  a  Wosleynn  Mini.ster — Characteris- 
tics of  the  different  Temperaments;  and 
the  Distiises  lo  which  tlii-y  predispose — 
Description  of  the  lowest  Grade  of  Hu- 
manity—  Difference   between    Tempera- 
ment and  Idiosyneracy. 
Having  made  these  observations  upoit 
the  sco\\c  and  utility  of  the  tlieory  of 
metlicinc,  uiwii  the  manner  of  conducting 
that  study,  and  upon   the  Foelingti  by 
which  those  enf^gcd  in  it  slioulil  be  ac- 
tuated,   I    proceed   now   to   describe,  mr 
shortly  as  possible,  the  ^nersl  plan  wliich 
I  adopt  ill  tliwe  lectures.    I  have  already 
said   now  imnurtant  it  is,  tliat  ptTai>U!i 
cngntjed    in  the  pursuit  of  any  science, 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  its  liia- 
lorv  and  progrcs.sive  advancement ;  but 
it  (toes  not  follow  that  the  account  of  tliis 
advancement  should  precede,  (as  by  niany 
lecturers  on  all  branches  of  jiliilosophy  it 
is  made  to  do)  the  account  of  the  tilings 
themselves.     I f  the  facts  of  a  science  can- 
not be  well  uiiiierstood,  without  frc(jueiil 
reference  to  tliose  who  have  cstabhidicd 
them,  and  of  whom  our  hearers  probably 
know  nothing  ;  neither  can  the  merits  of 
the  improvers  o['  the  science  he  didy  ap- 
preciated, without  fa-quent  reference  to 
facts,  of  which  probably  they  are  equally 
i^niorant.     But  in  which  caac  arc  wc  re- 
quired to  suppose  the  least :  — in  treatinj^ 
of  the  facts  of  a  Kience  before  it&hislory, 
or  in  treating  of  the  history  of  a  science 
Ixrforc  its  facts?     Unquestionably  in  the 
former ;  and  therefoie  I   must  consider 
the    common    practice    of   prefacing  a 
course  of  lectures  with  a  hititorij  of  i.\sa. 
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servance."    If  a  f!;eneral  hiBtory  of  the 

science  be  delivered  rniy  where,  I  con- 
ceive it  is  more  nseful  at  the  cloBe,  than 
^"*t  the  beginninf!  of  such  a  course;  more 

'  especialiy  as  the  facts  of  a  science,  being 
of  greater  impoitance  than  itn  history, 
^•'nhouli!  have  appropriated  to  them  that 
^''period  at  which  the  energies  of  our  hearers 
are  niOBt  frefili  and  vijjorous.  I  am  in 
t' the  habit,  tlierefoie,  of  jilunging  at  once 
iji  Diedias  res  ;  but  to  determine  in  wliat 
order  these  ehould  bo  ti'eatcd  of,  is  a 
''matter  of  very  considerable  doubt  and 
ll  difficulty.  With  regard  to  eleineniary 
y  physiology,  it  was  a  remark  of  Hippo- 

" crates,  which  has  been   very  frequently 

'repented,  that  every  process  going  on  in 
the  Hving  body,  constitutes  a  portion  of  a 
circle  which  has  ncitlier  beginning  nor 
end;  and  in  describing  which  we  nmy 
setoff  almofiC  where  we  please.  In  tbia 
resi)ect  it  is  quite  ini[K>&sible  to  <io  wrong  ; 
but,  for  the  same  reaKon,  it  is  quite  ini- 
posnible  to  do  right.    "  Wherever  webe- 

'  gln,"says  Dr.  Hunter,  "we  find  that  there 
is  sometliing  precethng  which  we  ought  to 

"  have  known.  If  we  begin  witli  the  bmin 
and  nt-rvea,  for  example,  we  shall  find 

'  that  these  cannot  exist,  even  in  iiiea, 
without  the  heart ;  and  if  we  set  out  with 
tlic  heart  and  vascidar  systteui,  we  sSiull 
presently  fce  sensible  that  the  brain  and 
nerves  must  be  supposed.  Or  should  we 
take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  aliment,  we  should  sec  that  the 
very  first  organ  that  presented  itself  sup- 
posed the  existence  both  of  tlie  heart  ami 
brain." 

In  treating  of  a  science,  then,  where 
BO  perfect  a  carti;  blanche  is  offered  to  us 
with  respect  to  arrangement,  it  appears 
to  me  the  liest  plan,  as  being  most  con- 
ducive to  simplicity  and  precision  {which 
arc  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind),  to  begin  with  the 
consideration  of  irritabihty ;  or  that  pro- 
perty which  especially  distinguishes  living 
matter  from  dead  ;  and  of  those  stiniuli, 
from  tlie  action  of  which  on  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  several  organs  of  the  body,  all 
the  functions  of  living  animals  directly 
or  indirectly  resuU.  In  prosecuting  these 
several  f\inctions,  I  think  it  best  to  treat 
first  of  those  which  appear  to  imply  the 
possession  of  irritability  alone,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  common  to  all  living  beings, 
such  as  respiration,  and  the  other  func- 
tions commonly  called  organic ;  and  af- 
terwards to  tR'at  of  those  which  seem  to 
Jmp)y  the  possession  of  other  projierties 

superadded  to  irritability,  and  to  be  more 
cf  less  proper  to  the  higher  classes  of 


living  beings,  such  as  BensatioD,  and  tlie 
rest  of  tliuse  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  animal. 

Such,  then,  ia  tlie  general  arrangement 
which  1  follow  in  treating  of  elementary 
physiology,  and  which  I  prefer  to  innu- 
merable other  plans,  whicli,  if  not  mote 
perfect,  are  certainly  by  far  more  compli- 
cated. With  regard  to  etiology,  1  see  no 
good  reason  for  desertuig  the  estabUshed 
division  of  tlie  causes  of  iliseases  into  prc- 
dis[x)sing, exciting, and  jiroximate.  Under 
these  respective  heads,  therefore,  1  shall 
treat  of  the  influence,  firs  t,of  all  tliose  per- 
manent conditions  of  the  body,  and  of  all 
those  accidental  variations  of  circum- 
stance! affecting  it,  from  wliich  morbid 
changi's  result;  and  afterwards  of  all  those 
morbid  changes  themselves  which  more 
immediately  give  rise  to  diseaaoi.  In 
treating  of  semiology,  I  sliall  endeavour 
to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  the  changes 
effected  by  disease  in  the  asjiect  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  Imtly,  and  their 
sceretions ;  and,  secondly,  the  changes 
effected  in  the  various  functions ;  follow- 
ing up  these  in  the  same  order,  as  tlvcy 
were  described  in  the  state  of  healtii, 
L.istly,  in  treating  of  therapeutics,  I  siiall 
foiiow  the  old  divistoii  of  remedies,  into 
those  referable  to  diet  and  regimen,  to 
medicine,  and  to  suj-gery  ;  and  shall  in- 
vestigate the  influence,  under  each  of 
these  hcails  successively,  of  all  those  cu- 
rative agents  of  which  we  avail  ourselves 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

With  respect  tn  elementary  physio- 
logy, although  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
niy  hearers  in  general  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  broader  facts  of  anainmy,  I 
shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  so  far  misled 
by  this  idea,  as  to  omit  prefacing  the  ac- 
count of  every  function  with  a  slight 
description  of  the  apparatus  immediately 
Bubservienl  to  it;  and  this,  not  in  tlie 
human  body  alone,  but  in  that  of  the 
lower  animals  also ;  since  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  we  can  reason  fully  or 
justly  on  the  functions  of  any  organ  in 
the  human  body  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  corresponding 
organs  hi  the  inferior  animals,  and  of  the 
nieans  by  which  the  Kune  function  is 
[icrlbrmed  in  tlieni.  It  is  only  by  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  from  things  simple 
to  things  complicated,  that  we  can  be 
ina<le  tu  understand  what  parts  are  es- 
sential to  each  function  in  man,  and  what 
are  merely  supernuinurary ;  and  can 
escape  many  false  conclusions  into  which 
a  more  circumstrilx'd  view  of  the  matter 
would  ncctfissaW^  WAmls.    A.t  the  game 
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tine,  1  am  perfectlv  aware  how  useless  it 
ia  to  be  fonlinuolfy  liarping  npon  tlte 
inrre  nnmra  of  mioh  nnimals,  and  de- 
Boriljitif,'^  their  orgsus  and  functions,  whiJe 

{teriiBiw  the  miyority  of  our  hearers  are 
lanlly  conscious  of  their  existence,  and 
know  absohitely  notliin^  of  their  nature. 
In  order  us  fur  as  posuihle  to  remedy  tliia 
evil,  I  gi'ncriilty  present  a  rou^h  diagrain, 
aa  Weil  as  $;ivc  a  short  deacriiition,  of 
those  parts  in  tlie  lower  animal  to  which 
I  liave  occasion  more  particularly  to  al- 
lude; and  undur  the  game  conviction  of 
the  greater  imprwision  always  made  when 
tlie  images  of  the  tliiu(^  talkcil  altout  are 
pre«ente(l  to  the  senses,  I  endeavour  to 
illustrate,  in  the  same  way,  every  Rwhject 
of  human  physiolojiy,  aa  it  successively 
comes  before  ns.  Of  the  diagrams,  for 
inslBncf,  which  relate  to  the  function  of 
reKpinition,  tlte  tirst  parcel  is  intended  to 
illiisiraie  the  respiratory  process  in  the 
inwrtebra!  aiiiinaU,  aecordiii!^  as  they 
•uvathe  by  j^iJls,  bladders,  or  luliea.  'i"i)e 
secomt  get  contains  tlione  wliicli  illuRtrat« 
the  same  process  in  lii>hes,  reptiles,  and 
binis ;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  those 
illustrative  of  the  ainie  ]>roccfis  in  the 
mamfnalin,  and  citpec'ially  in  man.  The 
■everal  suhjci^ts  conncctL-d  with  |>athi>- 
ioj»y  and  thera]H>utic8  are  less  susceptible 
of  this  kind  of  illustration  than  those  of 
elementary  phywolo-^  ;  l»ut  it  will,  in  lite 
srtinc  dejiree,  liecoinc  le«s  necessary  ;  for 
if  we  ihorou^hlv  understwid  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  heallliy  Ijody,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  following  up  all  the 
changes  induce<l  in  it  by  dtKcaM;;  and  in 
understsndinp;  how  it  is  liable  to  Ive  af- 
fectetl  by  the  various  iigcntK  by  which 
either  diseases  are  occasionctl,  on  the 
otu>  liand,  or  health  is  restored,  ou  die 
other. 

BTlOIiOOY. 

The  causes  of  disease  arc  divided  into 
three  classes : — 1.  l're<li«|xw)inf».  2.  I'^x- 
citing.  3.  Proximate.  A  prcdis])iifiing 
cause  consists  of  a  permanent  conriition 
of  the  l)ody,  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
cause  disease  ;  but  wliich  becomes  suffi- 
cient when  conjoinetl  with  an  exciting 
cause.  An  exciting  cause  is  some  acci- 
drni  '  111  of  circuinslanccs-     The 

pr"  i<e  is  some  morbid  change 

m  '  lis  of  the  body.    Dr.  Bn^wil 

«HiJ  dth    and    diseaae  wei'e  the 

saiiw  ....,., ,,.^'11  ;  varying  only  in  the  <le- 
pprce  of  excitement.  Two  conditions  are 
neceaary  for  hoth  ;  a  stimulus  to  act,  and 
a  siiBct^ntibility  of  Ijein;?  acted  upon.  The 
irraTibilitv  of  an  or.rnn.  and  «  «muAu% 


acting  upon  it,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of 
motions ;  and  the  result  is  a  funolioa.  A 
morbid  irratibiLty  and  atimulus  arc  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  cause*;  giving 
rise  to  a  morbid  series  vt'  action*,  (tlitt 
proximate  cause),  of  whicli  the  result  in 
diseased  function,  or  a  diaease. 

Many  deny  the  existence  of  any  prox- 
imate cause ;  for  they  consider  it  iden- 
tical with  the  <liseaae  itself.  But  the  dis- 
ease is  always  obviui»,  while  the  prox- 
imate cause  is  often  obscure ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  identical.  I'neurao- 
nia  is  a  series  of  symptoms,  of  which  the 
proximate  cause  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  A  person  may  rtTognize  ]>r;eu- 
ntonia  agiiin,  though  fie  may  know  iio- 
tliing  of  the  lungs.  1 1  is  the  same  with 
ai>oplexy  and  other  diseases.  We  can 
tell  angina  pectoris,  for  instance,  though 
We  do  not  know  its  cause,  (ialeu  gave  a 
stupid  detinition  of  au  exciting  eause, 
which  has  been  copied  by  succee<ling  au- 
thors, down  to  the  time  of  Gregoiy.  It 
im])lied  thai  l>ei\veen  the  exciting  cause 
and  the  dise;ise  there  was  an  essential 
connection,  but  not  causation.  It  has 
also  been  incorrectly  siiid  by  Dr.  I'oris, 
that  Ix'ing  coexistent  with  the  iliHcasc,  it 
cannot  be  its  cause  ;  and  by  olliers  that 
being  part  of  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  its 
cause.  Predisposing  causea  ore  always 
internal;  exciting  c-.iuses  may  Vic  either 
internal  or  cxlenial.  Sleep  which,  in 
excess,  produces  disease  is  au  exainp]e  of  ^ 
an  internal  exciting  cause. 

Pre<li6po«ing  causes. — These  consist 
principally  of  peculiarities  in  tlte  irri- 
tability of  different  organs  of  the  body, 
in  certain  conditions. 

1.  Period  of  life. — The  age  of  man  lua 
been  (lividnl  into  five  period»: — 1.  In- 
fancy ;  extending  from  birth  to  seven 
years-  S.  Boyhood ;  extending  from 
seven  years  to  sixteen.  3.  Adolescence  ; 
fi-om  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  A.  Adult 
\'^e  ;  from  twenty -five  to  tifty.  .5.  Old 
Age  ;  from  fifty  to  death.  The  two  last 
are  each  subdivided  into  tlirce  periods. 
I.  Commencement.  2.  Maturity.  3.  ^H 
Decline.  ^M 

In  childhood,  the  head  is  thought  to  he 
ui04t  liable  to  discaite ;  in  adult  age,  the 
lungs  ;  iu  old  age,  tlic  aUUmieu.  lu  the 
two  former,  Uke  prtxlis|>oftition  may  lie 
owing  to  increased  irraribliity,  from  the 
great  supply  of  arterial  blood  ;  but  in  old 
age  it  is  from  nervous  plethora,  and  de- 
pends, not  on  increased  irritabiUty  of  tlie 
capillaries,  but  on  an  increased  stimulus. 

( 1 . )  I  nfants  are  UahUi  Ui  ^\sa»J>Kx&.  «sjix- 
i^AwSsk,  xvi\>w>A.,  wiaivsaiwv*  ,vw\.>J».,'h-ikv- 


cella,  fratnliesia,  and  pertussis.  These 
arise  from  speriHc  contagicnis ;  and  there- 
fore age  ia  not  properly  a  nrcilisposinf; 
cause  to  them.  Ility  arc  also  liable  to 
tubes  mwenterica,  diarrlioea,  parulis,  aph- 
tha, strophulus,  pityriasis,  erysipelas, 
arachnitis,  hydroccplialus,  rachitis,  hy- 
drorachitis,  epilepsy,  anil  trisurus.  Of 
these,  gftstro-enteritis  is  the  exciting 
cause.  A  thinl  class  of  diseases  to  which 
infants  arc  liable,  includes  cynanchc  tra- 
clicalis,  bronchitis,  intus-susccption,  pro- 
iap.susani,  inguinal  and  umbilical  hernia, 
srleroma,  and  polysarcin.  Congenita! 
cataract  is  rather  defective  organization 
than  a  disease ;  for  the  lens  is  always 
opake  before  it  is  transparent ;  and  it  be- 
comes transparoJit  aa  its  density  iucreaics. 

(2.)  (.;hi!drcn  are  liable  to  many  of 
those  diseases  to  which  iiifaiiti;  are  sub- 
ject ;  and,  in  adilition  to  tubercles,  cncc- 
I'haloid  tumours,  moms,  otitis,  cynatitlie 
tonsillaris,  cboraa,  ciNstnivis,  and  urin- 
ary candi.  Morbus  cosarius,  while 
swelliui;,  and  psoas  abcess  arc  included  in 
tubercles. 

(3.)  Adolescence  is  liable  to  consump- 
tion, distortion  of  the  spine,  <tiseasc  of 
the  hip,  &c. 

(4.)  Adults  are  more  exposed  to  fe- 
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vers,  rlieuniatism,  mania,  dyspepsia,  in- 

1  liv 
nuft,  &c 


flamiiiation  of  tlie  lungs  and  liver,  ieta- 


(5.)  Old  age  is  subject  to  apoplexy, 
gout,  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  or- 
gans.scirrhus  of  all  theorgansjhypochon- 
driacism,  diseases  of  the  heart  arul  blood- 
vessels, hiemorrhoiils,  &c.  Old  women 
retain  their  strength  longer  tlian  old  men, 
the  former  lieiiij;  intended  by  natitrc  lo 
wait  upon  the  latter;  and  we  sJiould 
therefore  rather  speak  of  un  "old  man" 
as  useless,  than  of  an  "  old  woman." 
Women  likewifie  live  longer  than  men. 

Many  diseases  are  put  down  to  ape  as 
a  predisposing  cause  of  which  it  cimnot 
properly  be  conaidered  a  cause  at  all. 
We  are  liable  to  tht,'ni  otdy  from  being  in 
certain  situations,*  and  if  in  those  situa- 
tions we  should  contract  them  at  any  age. 
Instead,  diercfore,  of  a  particular  age 
being  a  pre<lisposing  cause  of  thtm,  we 
are  more  exposed  to  llie  exciting  cause  of 
thtni  at  that  j«rticular  age. 

Pfedispusitig  causes  are  generally  ex- 
plained orv  the  principle  of  increased  de- 
termination of  blood.  Hence,  according 
to  CuUen,  hsemotrhage  takes  place  from 
different  parts  of  tlie  body,  in  tUfferent 
perio<ls  of  life;  from  the  nose  in  chJId- 
hootJj  the  chest  in  maturity,  and  the  anus 
ui  scnesceuce.  Bis  theory  is  improbable, 


hypothetical,  gross,  and  mechatncaJ.  He 
struck  a  balance  between  the  ptilnioiuiry 
and  aortal  systems ;  and  attributed  all 
puhnonary  diseases  to  the  pulmonary 
system  of  blood-vessels.  IIitmoptyiB, 
however,  takes  place  not  from  the  pulmo-» 
nary  but  from  the  bronchtal  vessels  ;  aud 
theiefore  from  the  aortal  system,  whicb 
Cullen  denied. 

II.  Temperament.  Temperaments  were 
anciently  divided  into  four: — 1.  San- 
guine ;  from  the  supposed  prcdomtiiancc 
of  blood,  2,  Choleric ;  from  predomi- 
nance of  yellow  bile.  3.  Alclanrliolic  ; 
from  predominance  of  black  bile.  -1, 
Phlegmatic;  from  predominance  of  mu- 
cus. This  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen, 
i.s  founded  on  the  aiipjiused  predominance 
of  difl't-rttit  fluids  ;  but  another  is  found- 
etl  on  the  supposed  predominance  of  dif- 
ferent tis.'iues.  ].  Sanguineou.H  ;  where 
the  vascidar  tissue  pralominates.  2. 
Lymphatic;  where  tlie  absorbent  tissue 
predominates.  3.  AtlUetic ;  where  the 
muscular  tissiuc  prcdt,minates.  4.  Ner- 
vous ;  where  the  nervous  tissue  prcdo- 
ininatcs.  .5.  Moist ;  where  the  fluids 
predominate.  (I.  Dry  ;  where  the  solids 
prevail.  The  French  adopt  this  mode. 
Another,  foundcil  on  the  prcdondnance 
of  regiwiii,  was  introduced  by  Thomas, 
i.  Ce[)halic.  2-  Thoracic.  .'J.  Abdo- 
minal. These  may  be  variously  eum- 
bined.  Charles  Fox  and  Sir  John  Leslie 
may  be  mentioned  as  gocd  examples  of 
the  combination  of  the  cephalic  and  (lie 
abdominal.  Jeffrey,  of  the  Ediuhurgh 
ileview  (now  Lord  Jeffrey,)  is  an  exam- 
pic  of  the  union  of  the  cephalic  and  tlie 
thoracic  ;  fur  he  is  good  at  athletic  exer- 
cises. .'Vn  alderjtian  is  an  example  of  the 
ahilominal  temperament,  and  a  pjiste 
figliter  of  the  thoracic* 

It  is  seldom  that  any  person  has  one  of 
these  temperaments  unmi.xeil.  A  near 
approach  to  either  renders  him  liable  to 
paiticuiar  diseases. 

1.  Sanguine.— If  well  marked,  this 
temperam;.'nt  degenerates  into  scrofula. 
It  is  characterixed  by  soft  and  yellow 
liair,  blue  eyes  red  cheeks,  large  veins, 
swelling  li]>s,  slender  body,  soft  and  clear 
skin,  and  a  person  altogether  agreeable. 
The  mind  is  active,  but  docs  not  retain 
lonj;  the  impressions  received.  I'ersons 
of  this  temperament  toe  liable  to  the  de- 


"  We  .should  be  disposed  to   meniaoa.i... , 
Lord  lirouf^hiUii   ajid  Dr.  Jiirklieck  as  ^X'-'-ni. 
celleiic  t'x;implcs  of  the  cephalic  tempenu 
nient  of  this  arrangement,  and  uf  die  n«i\'oiu 
tcraticiainetil  of  the  preceding. 
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I  position  of  soft  tissues,  guch  as  melano- 
■is,  «n«1  to  acute  diseases  of  all  kinds ; 
Y'hith.  however,  are  in  general  not  ol>- 
Btiuate. 

2.  Choleric— This  temperament  is  well 

exemplified  in  the  captain  of  a   Leilh 

nnack.     T'he  hair  is  red  and  crisp  ;  the 

eyes  are  small  and  shining,'  the  cheeks 

[•  orange-coloured ;    the    skin    hard;    the 

Ixvly  square ;   the  legs  standinj;  widely 

(t]>art ;  anil  »he  temper  irascible.     It  pre- 

I  disposes  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of 

I  the  liver,  to  aneurisms,  itc. 

'.i.  Meluncholic. — Wdl   seen    in    Don 

[  Quixote,  anti  a  Jlethodist  preacher.   The 

i^hair  is  long,  smooth,  and  str;u|j;ht;  the 

eyes  dark  ;  the  face  loii};,  and  of  a  tawny 

colour.     The  Ijody  is  hard,  and  without 

fat.    The  niiiu!  is  slow,  hut  tlie  memory 

tenacious.     The  diseasfs  to  which    this 

lem]iernrnent  i)re<lisposes  are  inelancho- 

\  lia,  dyspepsia,  schirrus,  ossification,  and 

,«ll  those  which  depend  on  the  general 

prevalence  of  hard  tissues. 

♦.    I'lilegmatic, — This    temperament 

[.characterizes  the  lowest  grade    of   hu- 

1  inanity.     'J'he  hair   is  lonp,  moist,  and 

Ibanpng  down.     The  eyes  are  dull,  and 

the  Ups  thick.     The  face  is  tumid  and 

icdematiius  ;  the  skin   pale  and  flaccid  ; 

the    alxlonien    protuberant;   the   whole 

body  large  and  il!-shape<l ;  and  the  mind 

torftid.     The  unfortunate  subjects  of  this 

jlem|>cramcnt  are  liahle  to  chronic  ulcers, 

I  and  to  various  forms  of  <lropsy. 

5.  Idiosyncracy. — This  is  allie<I  to 
[temjieramerit.  It  is  said  by  the  French 
ix  owiuR  to  the  preponderance  of  par- 
si  tissues;  such  as  the  murcous,  serous, 
or  fibrous  ;  whereas  temperament  is  ow- 
iniT  to  the  ]>reponderance  of  universal  tis- 
sues, liliosyncracy,  according:  to  this 
view,  is  a  partial  temneramcnt,  while 
lemperamcnt  is  a  general  idiosyacracy. 
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DIGESTION. 


Animalization  begins  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  eoiiimon    language  is  called  di- 
gestion, the  innneihate  produce  of  which 
s  calletV  chyle.     In  the  chanm  of  food 

into  chyle  we  do  not  see  why  it  may  not ,  ...  v.>.w  .~..  _       . 

have  receiviil  tiie  liviiij;  principle,  for  lhc\-.uU;Y>j  \ya».  Nkcw  V»k».,'^^^ 


becoming  alive.  But  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  process  is  reaerved  for  the 
lungs,  where  the  chyle  is  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  air;  the  air  may  be  ima- 
gined to  act  on  it  like  heal  on  an  ^g,  or 
moisture  and  warmth  on  seeds,  giving  a 
power  of  growth  lo  their  particles,  lu 
these  cases,  however,  it  is  not  the  priiici- 
(ile  of  life  which  they  give ;  they  only 
give  life  its  action. 

Again,  bloott  may  be  supposed  not  lo 
become  ahvc  till  it  be  made  into  a  solid, 
when  it  becomes  part  of  our  lx)dy,  and 
lo.ses  the  property  of  blotpd,  and  there  its 
life  is  indisputable;  but  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  living  prinriple  takes  pluee 
sooner,  which  1  imagine  will  appear  ia 
investigating  the  properties  of  the  blood, 
with  the  many  phenomena  that  attend  it 
in  tile  living  body. 

1  have  already  observed  that  tlie  or- 
gan iaation  of  aniinid  matter  is  not  neces- 
sary for  life,  only  for  its  actions  ;  there- 
fore  fluidity  is  no  objection  to  the  blood 
l)eing  alive'.  My  reasons  for  supposing 
the  bloo<l  to  Iw  aiive  in  a  fluid  state  are 
the  following:  I.  It  may  be  observed  that 
it  appears  to  carry  life  to  every  pari  of 
die  body,  for  whenever  tlie  whole  or  « 
pari  is  deprived  of  fresh  blo<Kl  it  very 
soon  dies.  This  blood,  however,  must 
be  such  a.s  has  undergone  some  cliange 
in  the  lungs ;  for  if  tiie  bliwl  did  not 
untlergo  tliis  change  it  would  probably 
sfMDn  die,  therefore  would  not  be  capable 
of  keeping  up  the  hving  principle  ia 
other  parts.  This  cttect  arising  from  tlje 
want  of  frtsh  blood  is  so  evident  that  it 
needs  no  illustration ;  1  may  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  the  only  cause  and  sup- 
])nrt  of  life,  the  nerves  having  no  oilier 
part  in  :»  but  to  produce  some  of  the 
actions,--  lot  life  itself,  for  without  tkis 
su[>port  toe  nerves  themselves  ilie,  'i. 
We  may  observe  that  whilst  circulating, 
or  in  usL-ful  motion,  it  is  aUvays  found  ia 
a  Huid  stale.  Hence  1  think  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  as  it  is  never  found  in  a 
solid  form  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  blood- 
vessels, that  it  has  not  the  least  tendency 
to  become  soUd ;  that  such  a  state  is  con-  ,, 
tnry  to  its  nature.  This  must  arise  froil^  ,, 
some  principle  which  is  probably  butli  U) 
tile  blood  and  the  vessel  The  want  of  , 
disposition  to  coagulate  whilst  moving, 
in  the  living  vessel  dues  not  arise  froin, 
tlic  motion,  for  in  many  places  where  tJie 
jTJOtiou  is  extremely  slow  the  blood  re- 
mains fluid.     We  have  insUacK*  at  U.\\». 


I 


liave  receiviil  Uie  livin^ 

chjtn^v  is  6UcL  us  rendt-rs  il  capable: 


in  the  Neiwi.  ^1  xW  V%.;«^^«^^'*-„'^^ 
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I  collateral  branches  below,  and  back  again 

I  by    the    lafpcr    veins.     Now,  a   small 

|<|(t8ntity  of  blood  lieing  iieul  into  thaie 

larger  vessels,  the  motion  in  theni  must 

'■  be  nest  to  stap^nation  ;  yet,  while  there  is 

'«ny  deprec  of  motion,  the  irritation  of 

I  imperfection  is  not  given  ;  there  is  con- 

■dottsneas  of  its  being  an  nsefal  {>art ;  by 

I  wliich  is  meant  that  the  harmony  bet  ween 

the  solids  and  Huids  is  kept  up.     ]t  is 

I  often  curiuits  to  nee  the  small  quantity  of 

motion  which  will  keini  up  this  mn'tual 

harmony.     In  cases  where  people  have 

been   days,  or  even  weeks,  in  tranees, 

where  there  is  not  the  least  perceptible 

(notion  in  the  bloo<l,  it  has  relainetl  il<i 

fluidity,  lietaURe  boLll  solids  atul   fluids 

I  retained   their    life,    though    not    their 

I  actions.      The  want  of   disposition   to 

coagulate  in    such    situations   does   not 

arise  from   any  pro]K'riy  in  the  blood 

simply  as  aniiaal  matter,  for  simply  na 

animal    matter,   whose   alterations   arise 

out  of  its  composition,  as  fermentation,  it 

Would  not   vary  in  its  effects  from  cir- 

ciunstances  that  do  not  in  the  least  alter 

tlie  nature  of  the  compound. 

Dead  animal  matter  acts  on  the  livinfi; 
body  as  any  other  foreign  or  extraneuu* 
Blatter;    therefore,  the    blood  Iwing  in 


perfect  harmony  with  the  living  princi- 
ples of  the  soli(|g  when  both  are  in  per- 
fect   health,  is  a  presumption   that   the 


blood  is  alive.     However,  tliis  argument 
is  not  conclusive,  for  we  find  hetero- 

tLneous  jiarts  in  the  blood,  which  do  not 
estroy  this  harmony ;  most  probably 
those  heterogeneous  bodies  are  intro- 
duced simply  as  stimulants  to  the  living 
principle,  as  extraneous  objects  are  to  tlie 
•ensitive. 

'llns  harmony  of  the  blood  wnlh  the 
•olids  is  more  observRble  in  some  parts 
than  others.  The  parts  with  which  it  is 
In  the  greatest  harmony  are  the  \essels  ; 
litis  is  cviilcnt  from  its  retaining  its 
fluidH y  longer  in  contact  with  them  with- 
out motion  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  the 
["body,  though  equally  enclosed  ui  living 
arts. 

All  the  diseases  wliicli  act  on  the  solids 

I  "act  on  the  blood,  causing  it  to  effect  those 

'''changes  which  arise  spontaneously  from 

St  out  of  the  botly  ;  so  tliat  blood  is  as 

"Wpable  of  diseased  nrtiofns  as  tlte  solids 

are.     If  the  blooil  did  not  change  in  the 

J'tliseased  states  of  the  sohds,  it  would  toic 

"the  natural  harmony  I  have  been  speaking 

*  of.    This  change  is  ftccor<ling  to  the  state 

of  the  solids,  which  shows  the  intimate 

conuexion  betntx'ii  the  two ;  it  is  not  ii 

pri'DM-jr  tUscaaed  allciutson  of  the  tltUiU, 


5n  surgery. 

but  a  consent  with  the  ditesool  difptf* 
sitiori  of  thesolids- 

On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  solids  are  af- 
fected by  diseases  of  the  blood:  1  even  . 
suspect  death  in  the  blood  can  take  place  , 
independently   of   the   solids;    but    1^,,, 
dcBtii  of  the  solids  will  soon  follow. 

The  blood  when  at  rest  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  separate  into  ficveral  parts,  viz. 
coagulable  lynijih,  red  particles,  and 
iscriini :  the  red  part  l>eing  retaiued  in  the 
coiigtilahle  matter,  and  the  serain  piiueezoil 
out  in  tlie  act  of  coagulation.  This  dis- 
position in  one  of  the  pajtts  to  coagukic 
when  at  rest,  from  wlience  the  above 
changes  arc  prmliiccil,  is  more  or  lesa 
strong,  according  to  circumstances. 

This  propeity  of  the  blood  deserves 
particular  attention,  as  it  diroWK  more 
light  on  its  nature  tliati  any  point  of  view 
in  which  it  can  be  considered,  it  being 
spontaneous  and  natural.  It  is  by  this 
change  tliat  tlie  solids  are  funned,  and  it 
seems  to  me  so  important  tliat  I  think  it 
almost  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be 
conKidere<l  more  fully  ;  indeed  the  power 
of  coapilation  in  tlie  blowl  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  a  disease,  go 
far  as  tlie  blood  is  eoticurned,  that  it  i» 
almost  the  only  part  we  have  recourse  la 
in  the  examination  of  tlie  blood  after 
bleeding,  when  we  look  to  see  whetlicr  or 
not  the  blood  is  hutly,  that  is,  whetlier 
tliere  has  been  a  disposition  fur  Uie  xwi 
globules  to  sink  faster  in  such  bloud  ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  that  from  such  blooil 
leiiig  longer  in  coagulating,  Uie  red 
gtohutcs  have  time  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  leave  the  coagulable  lymph  atop  free 
from  rc<{  globules,  antl  this  causc«  tlic 
bnil'  of  the  blood.  It  is  by  this  coagula- 
tion also  tliat  wc  jH-'rccive  whether  the 
blood  is  cupjied  or  not,  that  is,  whetiier 
the  coagulum  draws  together  and  its 
edges  rise;  and  then  we  say  that  the 
blood  is  not  only  inflammatory,  bat 
highly  so,  showing  great  strength  in  the 
constitution  :  if,  on  the  other  Imiid,  it  lias 
fiat  in  the  cup,  «nd  makes  an  even  uni- 
form siirl'ace,  we  know  it  is  rather  looae 
in  its  texure,  altliongh  it  may  be  alill 
buffy,  which  shows  tluit  the  jiowers  of 
the  constitution  are  weak,  ,  i 

The  red  globules  abatracted,  or  UwiTed 
blixvl  nbstntctcd  from  the  otJior  parts, 
need  scarcely  be  considcrctl,  as  tlwy 
hanlly  explain  auy  thing.  ., 

Theserum  also  explains  but  very  little; 
there  may  be  more  or  less  of  it  than 
common,  but  ia  itsdf  it  explains  vvry 
little. 

'V'Uc  vovja  ot  coa©i\a.\i\vi-j,  'v\i  'Jmc  NAwA 
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h  greater  when  out  of  the  circulation  and 
eKpowd  to  common  air,  eTen  more  than 
when  extravasatetl  in  some  cavities  of  the 
bot!y,  the  necessity  or  use  of  which  is 
evirtenl,  for  by  this  it  becomes  more  ef- 
fectna]  in  stopping  extravasation.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  kind  happened 
in  tbe  cmral  artery  of  a  boar,  I  cut  it 
tlirough  and  allowed  it  to  bleeii ;  but  be- 
fore the  animal  l»ecame  weak,  or,  at  least, 
had  tiie  appearance  of  wejikliess,  tile 
blccdiii}»  became  Ictsa  and  less,  till  ut  last 
it  stopped.  On  examininp;  die  artery,  it 
was  fouiiil  to  have  a  <]uaniity  of  eoajiu- 
latcd  blood  oppoaing  and  surroundinp  its 
cut  enil  like  a  mop,  tlirough  whicli  the 
bloo<l  could  not  pass. 

This  power  of  cOAjjulatJon,  especially 
when  exposed,  enables  the  bloo<l  to  unite 
external  wounds  more  readily,  and  of 
course  preserves  the  livin;?  principle  bet- 
ter, and  keeps  the  internal  parts  from 
exposure  in  many  wounds  wliich  other- 
wise would  become  external ;  by  this 
means  tlicy  are  united  by  tbe  first  in- 
tention. 

Ill  all  intlammator)'  dispositions  in  the 
solids,  whether  general  or  local,  the  blood 
has  an  increawd  disposition  to  separate 
into  i«  component  parts,  the  re<l  plobules 
become  less  unifonnly  diffused,  and 
their  attraction  to  one  another  becomes 
stnitipjer,  so  that  the  blood  when  out  of 
the  vessels  soon  becomes  cloudy  or 
murldy,  and  dusky  in  its  colour,  and 
when  spread  over  any  surface  it  appears 
mottled,  the  red  blootl  attracting  iisulf 
and  forniinp;  spots  of  red.  This  is  s<i 
evident  in  many  cases  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  whole  coagulates 
to  form  a  judgment  of  it.  I  tliiuk  1  can 
say  when  the  blood  is  coming  from  tlie 
*'essel,  by  its  appearance  in  the  striam, 
wHiciber  it  will  be  si*y  or  not.  When 
the  blood  has  not  an  inflammatory  dis- 
|KH>itiun,  the  stream  has  a  degree  of  uni- 
foruiity  and  transparency  in  its  appear- 
ance :  but  it  is  only  an  eye  accustomed  to 
it  tiiat  can  make  this  distinction. 

If  the  infliuimiatory  disposition  of  the 
sslids  nriscKfroiu  fever,  tliisdi8|)osition  in 
the  hUioil  is  universal.  If  there  is  uni- 
versal inflammatory  disposition  from  some 
loc.ll  irritation,  tlie  blood  is  still  univer- 
sally uSecteil.  But  if  the  inilainmatitm 
is  IikmI,  and  tlie  constitution  is  iioi  ai- 
feoted,  the  disfiositioii  in  tlie  blood  is  not 
universal :  how  far  there  is  local  inflatn- 
iiainry  dis}iosttiou  of  the  bluoil  I  do  not 
"fcWow,  bnt  there  is  reason,  however,  to 
f  i«s|icct  it,  from  tlie  reaily  uniou  of  parts 


under  inflammation.     If  the  blood  does 
become  inSamed  in  passing  tbrou|;h  aa 
inflamed  part,  we  must  suppose  tliai  it 
immediately  loses  that  disposition  whcj^^, 
it  meets  with  parts  in  perfect  health.         '( 

These  properties,  namely,  increasea^r 
disposition  to  separate,  and  a  (lispositioi^ , 
to  become  a  firmer  soUd,  always  show 
iiicrea.ied  disposition  for  action  in  the 
hviiig  principle,  and  also,  most  jirobaWy, 
increased  power.  It  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  strength  of  llie  living  powers,  alUiuugl^, 
the  materials  for  action  are  weak.  ,., 

The  use  of  this  change  in  the  blood  id  i 
evident,  since  it  is  made  fitter  far  uniting 
parts  by  tliis  means ;  and  it  is  from  this 
disposition  that  the  blood  retains  its  living 
principle  suihcicntly  long  till  uuiou  takes 
place.  Unless  the  stimulus  of  necessity 
for  coagulation  is  given  by  the  solids,  tlie 
extravusatcd  blood  \nll  not  coagulate,  it 
will  only  act  as  an  extraneous  body, 
which  oiften  happens  where  union  is  un- 
neees.sary,  improper,  or  hurtful,  as  in 
cases  of  contusions,  where  the  blood  re- 
mains fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane.     ,, 

This  dis[iusitioii  t<j  coagulate  when 
out  of  the  vessels,  or  when  retained  in 
then)  without  motion  till  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  the  use  of  motion,  and  of  course 
fluidity,  is  lost,  is  one  of  tlie  effects  of  the 
life  of  the  blood. 

I  have  used  the  word  congciou»fui*u 
because  we  have  no  language  suitable  to 
all  my  views  of  the  animal  ceconoray, 
and  to  coin  words  would  not  answer  tbe 
purpose,  liccausc  then  1  must  haveadic- 
tionary  of  my  own.  1  have  not  a  word 
for  exiiressini;  the  cause  of  ttuiso  actions 
which  take  place  in  the  botlv,  as  if  it  was 
conscious  that  such  and  sucn  tilings  were 
going  to  take  place.  There  are  actions 
in  the  l)ody  which  come  the  nearest  to 
consciousness  of  the  mind  of  any  thing 
that  I  cau  conceive,  and  therefore  I  make 
use  of  this  word  ;  but  it  is  coiiimonly  ai>- 
plied  by  ))iiiloso]>hers  only  to  tlie  mind. 

Coagidatiun  is  a  species  of  attraction 
arising  out  of  tliis  irritation,  it  may  be 
considere<l  as  a  species  of  generation,  for 
it  is  the  first  action  or  establishment  of  a 
power  of  action  within  itself,  so  as  to  form 
itself  into  muscular  fibres,  the  oulv 
powers  in  an  animal :  tliese,  again,  with 
other  (larts,  form  organs  to  act  on  the 
matiTials  from  wliicli  tliey  arose,  £br  their 
own  support. 

1  will  relate  a  case  in  proof  of  must  of 
the  arguments  which  1  have  employed 
res|»eciing  the  life  of  tiic  blood.  1 » is  oue 
of  utavi^. 
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A  raan  came  to  St.  George  b  IIoEpital 
Vi)w  had  a  hydrocele,  for  wiiich  he  was 
fcnipi'd  with  a  kncet.  The  water  was 
clear  serum  r  when  this  was  evacuHted, 
the  tciticle  to  the  feel  was  found  to  be 
larger  than  natural.  About  a  montli  after, 
*"'the  tunica  vaginalis  became  as  full  as  be- 
'  fore:  the  radical  cure  was  now  deter- 
TTiincd  on,  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  iiiit 
«p  its  ttlnile  length,  and  Uie  fluid,  wliicli 
SiVas  now  bloody,  was  evacuated.  The 
testicle,  on  being  exposed,  was  found 
larger  than  natural,  and  was  extracted. 
On  the  hK)dy  of  the  testicle,  and  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  and  op- 

{'  Hisitc  to  the  orifice  in  the  sac  made  by 
|je  lancet  when  the  water  was  first  eva- 
(uateil,  lay  a  coE^i;uIum  of  blood,  dark  in 
tolour,  almost  bke  a  leecli,  wlien  tlint 
^animal  is  shortened,  about  two  inches 
'  longj  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  common- 
si*ed  little  finger.  In  tiie  angles  between 
the  e|tididyniis  and  b&dy  of  tlie  testicle 
lay  another  coagulum,  arlhering  in  eome 

1>!aces  to  the  epididymis,  in  other  parts 
ciusc  to  the  bwly  :  it  was  attached  only 
At  one  end.  The  adhesions  of  the  large 
'coagulum  to  the  body  of  the  testicle  were 
firm,  although  it  would  admit  of  scpara- 
tion.  This  was  made  at  one  end,  when 
jfibrea  were  jtlalnly  seen  running  from  the 
testicle  to  tiie  coagulum.  T'he  adhesion 
'6f  the  small  coagulum  was  in  luany  parit> 
etill  firmer.  All  oi'er  the  tunica  vagiiialii 
there  were  a  great  many  vessels  full  of 
'  Ioo<f,and  in  many  parts  coagula  of  blood 
jlike  extravasation.  In  this  etatc  I  had  a 
^rawing  made  of  it,  and  a  small  pan 
^nagnitied,  to  show  the  vessels  and  the 
''llole  of  extravasation  as  they  then  ap- 
red.      Dy  being  put  into  water   all 

glese  Vessels  and  dots  disap|ieared,  and 
le  parts  becanic  white.     1  then  injecttil 
the  testicle  by  the  spermatic  artery,  which 
Fucccedeil    extremely    well.     On    exa- 
mining die  part,  1  observed  the  following 
sppeariinces.     The  surface  of  the  testicle 
aim   tunica  vaginalis  had  resumed  tlie 
i-forraer  appearajice,  only  with  this  difi'er- 
.eiicc,  tliat  tlie  injection  was  of  a  lighter 
■wl  than  the  blutxl  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
[•much  nutre  so  ton  small  magnifier.    The 
els  on  the  surface  were  very  distinct, 
Ind  the  dots,  where  the  extravasation  oi" 
phjection  was  as  if  there  had  been  ex- 
tt'avasation  of  bluo<l.    The  congulum  on 
I  the  tunica  vaginalis  now  appeared  vascu- 
[  lar ;    tlie   surface  of  ilie   ailhesion,  for 
'  «1k)UI  one  twentieth  of  an  inch,  was  in- 
jcclcd   and   extremely    full    of   distinct 
nsst-Is.     The  sinallct  coaiiuluni  was  in- 


I 


jecCed    in    many    places    througli   and 
tlirough  its  whole  substance,  io  die  otIu:r      fl 
only  for  a  little  way.  | 

1  f  it  should  be  asked,  how  came  those 
coagula  there  ?  The  answer  is,  the  bloo<l 
from  tlie  wound  made  by  the  lancet  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis  passed  into  the  cavity, 
and  then  coagulated  on  tlie  testicle  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  wound ,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  got  to  down 
the  chink  between  the  testis  and  epidi<ly 
mis  ci>agulated  there  also,  l  hat  tlii&U  the 
most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  it 
is,  1  think,  strengtliened  by  another  case, 
where  tlie  tunica  vagintths  was  found 
adhering  to  tlic  testicle,  when  piTfomiing 
the  radical  cure,  at  the  very  part  where 
he  had  before  been  tapfwd.  In  half  a 
year  probably  tliis  coagulum  would  hare 
become  wholly  vascular,  and  probably  in 
a  little  longer  time  the  whole  would  have 
been  taken  away  ;  because,  being  vascu- 
lar, it  would  have  had  absorbents,  which  k 
would  have  taken  it  all,  as  a  useless  i>art,  H 
into  the  constitution.  V 

The  tunica  vaginalis  filling  again  so 
rapidly    in    this   case   was   perhaps   the 
reasoti    why   it   did   not  adhere   to   the      ^M 
coagulum  on  the  otJier  side,  ao  la  to  pro-      ^| 
duce  a  union  between  the  two  parts.  ' 

Qiiicre,   For  what    pur])0SL-  did   this 
coagulum  become  vascular  ?  for  no  visi- 
ble pur|'Osc  toulti  be  answered  by  it,  an 
ahitorption,  we  may  suppose,  niigltt  have      ^M 
taken  place  as  easily  in  a  coagulum  ae  in      ^M 
the  cellular  membrane.    But  perhaps  ab-      ^^ 
sorption  not  going  on  here  was  tlie  ciuise 
of  the  collection  of  water  ;  and  adhesive       ^ 
iiifiammation  evidently  took  place  here       fl 
tlint  it  (ittght  be  able  to  absorb  iii>elf,  V 

Thus,  then,  tljc  materials  of  ivhich  tlie 
blouil  is  composed  are  joinetl  with  tlie 
living  principle:  in  consequence  of  which 
the  blood,  if  properly  disposed,  is  cajM- 
ble,  when  exiravasatcd,  of  forming  itself 
spontaneously  into  parts  fit  fur  motion, 
and  fur  performing  all  the  offices  of  any 
part  of  die  living  whole,  successively  re- 
ceiving the  stimulus  of  nature  from  the 
surrounding  parts  to  form  itself  into  a 
similar  part,  as  bone,  cartilage,  &r. 

In  many  diseases  not  intlamuiatiory, 
namely,  those  called  putrid,  where  the 
solids  nave  a  tendency  to  fall  into  those 
changes  natural  to  aninmt  matter  deprive)! 
of  its  prescTvuig  principle,  the  blood 
has  no  i|is|Knution  w  cuHgulale,  nor  tile 
solids  any  [lowerof  raising  intlamuiation, 
iMth  having  taken  on  the  same  ilisiilisi- 
tiuii.  In  buch  a  disi-asu  Ixith  the  prai- 
cipli'  and  potVLT  arc  diiniuiiJiuI.  !>o  that 
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life  is  Iwrdly  able  lo  preserve  the  matter 

hfroin   fiiUiii|]r  into   its    natural    cbRnjres, 
tliougli  it  his  stilt  a  diiqtOHition  to  keep 
i the  vital  parts  or  body  moving. 

Many  kinds  of  death  as  well  as  putrid 
I  <li%enfies  prodnce  this  effect  on  tlie  blond; 

U  nn  instance  of  which  was  met  with  in  a 

b'igeiulemaii,  who  being  in  perfect  lieahli, 

'i(lic<l  instantaneously  froni  passion,  this 
iuviiig  been  bo  violent  as  to  pnxluce 
death  in  every  part  at  once^  and  bis 
blood  dkl  not  coagulate. 

II  A  liealttiy  woman  was  taken  In  btbour 
of  bur  fourth  child.     As  the  child  wae 

l>  coming  into  the  world  the  woiriitii  ilied 

almost  instantly.    On  ojwning  ilielxjdy 

next  day,   there  appeared  no  cause  for 

death  whatever,  every  piu-t  being  natural 

p'  and  iiound ;  but  the  dIckxI  was  in  a  fluid 
«tate,  nor  did  it  coagulate  on  being  ex- 
posed. 

A  soldier,  a  healtliy  young  man,  con- 

\>  tincti  for  desertion,  reccivetl  a  blow  on 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  from  one  of  his 
c()inr:i<U's,  from  which  he  drop|>ed  down 

[•and  died  almost  instantly.  On  ojicniiig 
llic  iKXiy,    no  preternatural   appearance 

Ir  wa«  observed,  but  the  blood  was  in  a 

I-  iwrfeclly  fluid  state,  and  (Ud  not  coaj^u- 
late  wbtii  taken  out  of  the  vessels  and 
'  cxjioaetl  a  considenible  time. 

In  nninials  struck  dead  by  lightning 
the  blood  does  not  coagnlate  nor  the 
inusclea  contract,   both  being  killed  at 

r  •  once. 

There  are  other  instances.     Two  deer 

\'  were  hunted  to  death.  On  oi>eninj!  them 
'the  blood  was  fluid,  only  a  little  thick- 

I  rrned,  and  the  muscles  were  not  rigid,  as 
We  find  then>,  where  they  are  capable  of 

I  aeiint^,  from  the  stimulus  of  death.  In 
both  caseB  tlie  life  of  the  solids  and  of  the 
blood  was  destroyed  at  tlie  same  time  and 
at  once. 

The  oVwcrvation  that  animals  hunted 
to  death  are  tenderer  tlian  those  killed  by 
other  means  is  not  uncommon. 

There  is  a  natural  action  of  the  living 
body  which  destroys  the  Ufe  of  the  blood 
•in  ilie  act  of  extravasation ;  this  is  the 
distlurge  of  the  menses  in  women.  If 
tliat  discharge  is  natural  and  healthy,  the 
bloiKl  docs  not  coagulate;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  extravasation  is  not  a 
ticftlthy  one,  the  bl(K)d  coagulates  as  it  is 
extrxivasated,  and  comes  away  in  clots. 
'I'his  perhaps  is  best  demonstrated  in 
cases  where  the  byinen  is  iraperforatc 
and  the  menses  are  accnmulated.  This 
obwr^'ation  leads  us  to  understand  some 
thing  of  the  nuiun-  of  llie  menses;  fot 
lit^jvod  oa  it,  whcic  a  womaa  hau  hmt 


menses  come  away  in  clots,  it  is  not  a 
natJiral  hut  a  disetiscd  discharge.* 

To  prove  tlmt  llie  bltHjfl  and  the  solids 
correspond  very  tntich  in  their  actions  of 
death,  we  shall  only  generally  observe, 
that  when  an  animal  dies  in  the  cummou 
way,  it  is  by  the  vita!  actions  being  first 
destroyed ;  but  life  still  exists,  for  the 
muscles  contract  and  the  blood  coagi.- 
lates.  But  if  we  destroy  life  instanta- 
neously, or  along  with  (he  vital  actions, 
then  the  muscles  will  not  act,  and  the 
blood  will  remain  fluid. 

These  changes  in  the  blood,  which 
appear  sjiontaneous,  are  nut  really  so ; 
they  arise  from  irritation  in  the 'blood 
itself  as  much  as  any  actions  in  the 
solifls.  This  irritation  excites  the  natural 
action  of  the  blood,  which  produces  these 
effects  and  all  the  properties  we  see  the  i 

blood  possesses  in    eitlicr  a  healthy  or    ^M 
diseased  state.  | 

We  cannot  sujipof^e  the  blood  has  a 
power  of  communicating  sen.sations,  as  it 
cannot  have  nerves  ;  its  living  powers  are 
thenfore  those  of  simple  life,  and  it  is 
similar  in  tlmt  respect  to  the  solids  of 
many  animals. 

As  sensation  is  a  principle  superadded, 
anil  intended  to  convey  fixed  intelligence 
it  is  uiuKccssary  for  a  moving  part  to 
have  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  fixed  and 
solid  part  it  opens  a  communication  witti 
the  mind.  H 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show     ^ 
that  the  blood  is  as  much  endued  with 
life  as  the  solids  are;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  tlie  two  is  that  the  soliils 
have    construction,  called    organization, 
producing    considerable    visible   effects,     ^m 
while   the  blood,   not  having  this  con-     ^M 
struction,  does  not  produce  incse  visible     ^* 
effects.     The  truth   of  this  tlicory   will 
appear  mure  evident  in  treating  of  the 
diseases  of  the  animal  body. 


•  It  is  now  the  universal  opinion  of  phy- 
niologj^tis,  that  the  iiienHtriial  thiid  is  a  secre- 
liuii,  neither  veninis  •>!  urteriul  blood,  and 
(foes  not  I'OuKUlutc  ill  itii  liurinul  cuiidilioii. 
The  uterus  in  congested  before  and  during 
ineiistruatiMn,  uml  on  concui>tuun  uiay  dis- 
charge blond  with  the  menstrual  fluid. 
This  is  a  diKasv  as  s  tated  in  the  text.  — £v- 
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We  may  indeed  here  take  very  hich 
'  grouud^  and  say  to  tliosc-  babblers  who 
titlk  of  the  insigniticaiicy  of  the  labours 
of  tlif  lutiiralist,  "  Can  Hint  Iw  an  object 
unwoithy  the  invesUgntion  of  the  most 
gifteil  mind,  to  which  the  penetfRtitig 
};eliui!:oran  Aristotle  thought  it  not  un- 
hcconiutg  t«>  devote  its  best  eiicr<;ics?" 

Can  any  niiBi>Iaced  sarcasm  whic)i 
would  reiiresent  tliiG  study  as  frivolous, 
jiroduee  in  any  refleetiiij^  mind  an  iiiseii- 
sibility  to  the  unity  and  grandeur  of 
luture,  to  tlie  matchless  structure  of 
sublunary  bodies,  and  to  tlie  beautiful 
laws  of  orgaiuc  life,  which  must  clearly 
dcvelope  themselves  to  all  those  ivbo 
study  natural  history,  acctirding  to  the 
rules  of  the  inilui'tive  philoKophy,  as  laid 
down  by  the  immortal  IJai-on  ? 

(.'an  any  unprejudiced  mind  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  cause  of  natural  science, 
when  he  reflects  that  it  was  tliis  very 
subject  which  called  forth  all  the  enet^^ies 
of  the  great  LiniMcus,  who  justly  tlioughc 
that  in  the  temple  of  Fame  a  niche  woiiltl 
be  allotte<l  to  patient  investigation,  and 
who  consef)uentIy  employed  the  jwwers 
of  a  methodical  and  sagacious  mind  to 
the  elnssitication  of  organic  bodies? 

Shoulil  not  the  scoffer  at  natural  his- 
tory, who  fancies  he  descries  in  the 
minute  details  in  which  the  naturalist  is 
engaged  an  opportunity  of  shooting  forth 
the  sidlies  of  his  wit,  recollect  that  these 
details  are  capable  of  lieinjr  adorneil  by 
persuasive  oratory,  and  that  the  illus- 
trious Buffon  at  once  threw  around  na- 
tural history  the  mantle  of  poetry  anrl 
philofeophy,  and  by  his  animated  and 
picturesfjiie  descriptions,  his  bold  aiid 
original  vic»v3,  and  his  rich  and  powerful 
eloquence,  mtrenched  it  in  public  esti- 
.jnafion? 

Piunlly,  nhouhl  not  all  those  who  ncc- 
Jtx-r  or  uadcr\fitliu;  this  dtUnlitfid  study 


look  to  the  portraiture  of  the  great,  the 
■wise,  the  iihilosophicCuvicr,  who  was  an 
indefatigahle  collector,  a  judieions  clas- 
sifier,  and  a  skilful  anatomist — who,  as  s 
lecturer  in  tlie  collene  of  France,  shontf' 
as  a  successful  teacher,  and  enchanted' 
crowded  audiences  by  the  majjic  of  hia 
eloquence— who  was  also  one  of  the  most 
learned,  and  eloquent,  and  powerfnl  wri- 
ters of  his  day  ? — whose  unwearied  re- 
search, lucid  arrani^ement,  anil  pleasing, 
perspicuous,  and  nervous  style,  placeil 
hitn  above  the  philosophical  naturalists 
of  every  age — whose  discoveries  in  fossil 
geology  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
ilistinciion,  and  given  birtli  to  new  tnuns 
of  research,  wliicli  are  fast  tli^closing  to 
us  the  structure  of  our  plniut,  ami  the 
nature  of  the  convulsions  with  which  it  is 
has  been  so  often  shaken.  l?y  looking  at 
itaturat  history  as  surrounded  by  the  halo 
of  these  gifted  sjiirits,  nun<is  of  the  highest 
beiring  ^vill  be  allured  to  its  cultivation, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found 
accessible  and  instructive  to  every  class 
of  inquirers ;  and  thus  become  the  sup- 
port and  handmaid  of  natural  religion. 

Hut  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
student  of  natural  science  to  make  any 
progress  without  finding,  at  every  step  lie 
advances,  proofs  of  design  in  tile  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
advantages  attending  such  pursuits,  that 
they  are  coiuinually  revealing  to  the  cau- 
ilid  inijuirer  after  truth,  the  nice  adapta- 
tion of  the  instruments  employed  in  the 
universe,  by  the  Creator,  to  effect  tljeir 
intended  purposes,  'I'hus  the  office  of 
natur^il  liistory  is  to  exjiouod  the  works 
of  thnnipotence,  and  it  becomes  from  that 
very  circumsUince  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied tliat  can  employ  the  human  mind." 
It  seems,  in  Let,  to  be  that  peculiar  study 
which  is,  above  all  others,  most  desigitcJ 
to  bring  man  into  coinmimion  with  his 
Maker.  Hence  it  is  manifest  liow  inti- 
mately the  study  of  nature  is  connected 
with  the  truths  of  religion.  Every  phi- 
losophic argument  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  material  worhl  in  corrol)onition 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  will  ti-nd  to 
bring  those  who  doulit  to  investigate 
their  pages  more  closely;  while  those 
who  already  believe  their  divine  inspira- 
tion will  have  that  klief  strengrhcned 
and  cuniinneil,  rejoicing  that  sound  phi- 
losophy bears  witnesi;  to  those  truths 
which  they  fed  to  be  immutable;. 

The  striking  and  instructive  natuf^of 
the  terrestrial  adaptations  to  tlie  vegetiMe 
and  animal  world  have  been  dWelt  ujirih 
with  fiinj^at  ^t\i.d\^  \>i  vW,  ^vaut  dnd 
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phtlpsopliic  Vfliewen,  lii  liis  admirable 
l<rii]gwaU.'r  'I'rt'atisc,  wbo  observes,  "  ihat 
tilt  Rjmple  circuiTiBtance  of  the  rise  of  the 
sap  iu  Vegetables  could  not  be  effected 
without  a  number  of  particulars  t>eing 
taken  into  account,  the  neglect  of  any  one 
of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of 
tJii«  process." 

The  capability  which  man  and  animals 
enjoy  of  loconiotiou  is  another  insntance 
of  the  8<la|itatiou  of  this  earth  to  the 
organized  bcdngs  on  itf>  surface.  If,  for 
instance,  there  were  an  alteration  of  the 
gravity  of  the  earth,  laich  a  change  might 
be  produced  in  the  relation  of  the  animal 
kin^doin  to  tliis  pknet,  Utnt  tlie  liglitness 
of  llie  fawn,  the  speed  of  tlie  hare,  the 
spring  of  tlie  tiger,  could  no  longer  exist 
witJi  the  muscular  lowers  now  possessed 
by  those  annuals ;  and  the  motions  of 
man,  whidi  are  now  so  easy  Uiat  they 
are  almost  ettectcd  without  our  observa- 
tion, might  bec;me  a  labour  slower  and 
more  (uiuful  than  those  of  the  sloth,  I 
know,  however,  of  no  natural  phenomena 
more  calculatetl  to  awaken  athniralion  anil 
reverence  than  those  comi>licatcd  adjust- 
inentB  which  arc  necessary  to  make  the 
atmosphere  antwer  the  numerous  pur- 
poses for  which  Providenar  fonucd  it. 
It  seems  iiniHi^sible  to  buppogc  tliat  its 
vjurious  properlifs  w^re  so  bestoweil  and 
»o  coudjined  any  otherwise  than  by  a  be- 
iieiia-ut  ami  inu.']li^ent  being,  able  and 
willing  to  diffuse  orj^anization,  life,  health, 
and  enjoyment  tlirough  idl  parts  of  the 
viiiible  world  ;  poatessini;  a  fertility-  of 
means  which  no  multiplicity  of  objects 
could  exhaust,  and  a  discnmination  of 
consequences  which  no  couiplicatiou  of 
coivditlons  could  embarrass. 

"  ■  ri»  •ur»ly  Cod, 
%Vhfiieunie-nUtInij  mci^'y  p'^rva  le*, 

A<liii>i».  Ill'  .<iii«,  iiMil  .it:iiii!ii  ihr  »li.<lo; 


I  inn  fruned 


liglit — who  will  visit  -with  amazement  the 
rushing  of  mighty  waters  over  stupen- 
dous rocks — who  can  tell  the  number  of 
the  known  stars — and  who  are  acquainte<l 
with  the  laws  that  rc^date  tl>e  mix  and 
refluv  of  the  sea :  but  you  will  find  these 
very  persons  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
laws  by  which  their  own  frame  is  go- 
verned, and  of  the  marvellous  result)* 
which  arc  every  hour  produced  by  diem. 
The  structure,  indceil,  of  mans  bo«ly 
actually  astonishes  us  with  tlie  wondrous 
excelleuce  of  its  tlelicate  conformation, 
for  it  is  in  [lerfect  acconlance  with  tlie 
most  exact  mechanical  principles.  If  we 
examine  the  heart  and  bkiMl  vessels, 
through  which  the  vitid  fluid  circulates, 
wc  find  a  perfect  hydraulic  machine,  the 
heart  being  a  powerful  entwine,  by  which 
tlie  blooil  is  propelled  to  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  Iwdy  ;  the  lungs  constitute  a 
most  inimitable  pneumatic  apparatus ;  tlic 
beautiful  membranes  and  transparent  hti- 
mours  of  the  eye  form  an  aihnimblc  op- 
tical instrument ;  an<l  the  organ  of  hearitic: 
is  constructed  on  the  most  approvctl 
principles  of  accoustics.  Thus,  from  this 
very  brief  survey  of  our  own  bodies,  wc 
must  be  elevated  to  a  sense  of  adniiratioti 
of  the  creative  wisdom  of  tlie  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  universe,  in  whom  "  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."* 
\)t.  Arbuthnut  thus  lienutifully  illus- 
trates the  construction  of  the  Iiunian 
body: — 

"Ami  hul  whitt  I  »«Tn,  wxre  fl«h  wiil  likio'li 

Ttler    ■  ■■^, 

Dull  < 

The  I  .  .y. 

Arc  n. 

TIllH'  ■■<UI 

Ofni.' 

Nlir«-I  f- "11.  til.    (nil   l.il  !■  -r  Irri'. 

\\'illtl-.  Jlll'l  U  ,'i-i)tt.    I  i;itl    It 

Nc*  lu.ilUr  tdll  IIk-  luiiul  •  ■'""'  ; 

'I'hf  Tnailstnn  ( /(ora^-rd.  Ih'.' Ifimiit    .ic   rr-nttttHii  ; 

A'kit  fnkin  ti\9  ti<u,'tinff  ftrirftin  rrpsirtri  by  UhmI, 
OUtinct  u  u  ibc  twraimcr  from  ilic  iIocmI." 


There  is  anotlier  department  of  natu- 
ral history  full  of  interest,  ami  wortJiy  of 
profound  luediUition,  to  winch  I  must 
invite  your  attention,  as  being  |>eculiarly 
deserving  cultivation ;  and  yctj  strange  to 
isay,  although  apjiarently  of  gitat  im- 
portance to  every  indiviifual,  it  docs  not 
receive  tl>c  tkiierved  rejjard :  for  of  all 
suhjecu  of  scientific  "icn  in  ge- 

neral seem  to  have  ;  ;  curiosity 

88  to  the  structure  and  liincUuns  of  their 
UW1I  body.  It  is  by  no  means  uncoinuioii 
to  meet  with  men  of  uTiwr--    '.  '  , 

who  are  ready  to  devote  t ' 
energy  to  iJif  Mudy  of  nau.n— «,n.  «,,V 
aeceitd  niouuiaiiis  with  wonder  until  iW- 


I 
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But,  afler  all,  the  min<l  is  the  standard 
of  the  man ;  and  beautiful  and  striking 
as  are  the  mechanical  adaptations  now 
referred  to,  they  arc  far  inferior  to  those 
wliich  are  subservient  to  our  mental  fa- 
culties. The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
immaterial  principle,  where  the  mind 
takes  up  her  residence,  and  holds  corn- 
muniration  with  material  things.  This 
organ  being  cxcecdinglv  tender  and  bus- 
eeptible  of  iiijurj,  the  slightest  local  com- 
pression disturbmg  its  action,  it  was  fiC- 
cestsary  that  it  should  lie  well  protoctcit 
fronv    cx\.<trfva,\    Vx^Jvcwtt.     "^\va\  '^<s<^ 


Man  couM  ne^eVltsl'e  formed  a  structure  j  hcaltug"  art  to  exert  himself  iii  his  KpftWt? 
so  wcH  caculatwl  for  the  puri>ose  it  serves: 
the  Divine  Arcliitect  cvuld  aloiie  eflect  it. 
'ITie  poet  forcibly  conveys  this  sentiment 
when  he  says, 


•'  Ob««n  e  this  ikulllhim  nut  lilt  •ritUr'd  hm[nt 

U  tin.  :..  '■■•"••'-    ..l..r.-' I   ....IV  llw^ll  ( 

Lnill  •     .'il  Willi. 

(Ucli.,    .  i.-vnl. 

Vi'i  .  >  ii'ill. 

Thr  ''  .  '..tlif  pal.,.  L-  ..i  ihcMUh 

'■fBcliol  i  .  l:u--k-lii.«tt»  eyeUss  ho'e. 

Tilt         r  wiwlnin  aii»!<if  wir. 

Ami  i>«ni  ,.n  'i.ii  iii.ll  never  bimik  uontioi. 
Cttii  all  «iiii,  MRf.  or  nophUt  c»ct  orli 
I'luplL-  tlii>  kiiicly  iowi'i,  titu  u-Qi-ment  r  St  f" 


Tiie  Study  of  natural  history,  so  far  its 
it  unfolds  the  nice  adaptation  of  tlie 
structure  and  function!*  of  tlie  huniun 
body  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  sur- 
ronndctl,  and  which  are  continually  af- 
fecting it,  should  receive  Encoiirageiiitnt 
from  the  statesman  and  legislator,  be- 
cause it  is  only  by  theiintwrtance  of  these 
subjects  being  deeply  imjiressed  upon  the 
ininils  of  the  community  that  vvc  c:m 
bojte  to  see  those  ameliorations  cdectcd 
ill  the  state  of  Iho  public  heiltli  which 
adviineing  civilization  seems  caj>aljle  of 
realizing.  Every  day  have  we  in  mir 
medical  capacity  to  deplore  the  ignorance 
whicfi  prevaiLs,  in  every  class  of  society, 
of  tile  cuinTiion  organic  laws  which  regu- 
late the  animal  ecunomy,  and  the  direful 
effects  resulting  from  whose  iufringeinent 
might  be  obviated  by  a  itilJ'iision  of  a 
general  knowledge  oi  them.  iJouhtltss 
when  the  study  of  our  corinnon  nature 
shall  have  assuiiie<l  its  stutioii  among  the 
pur^nits  which  no  person  of  education 
can  have  neglecle<l  widiout  discredit, 
these  evils  will  in  some  roeusare  be  re- 
dresseil. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  inapprtipriate  to  mention  that  tii 
towns  an<l  cities,  where  large  masses  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  tlie  growing 
desire  to  foster,  by  public  support,  esta- 
blishments of  tilths  for  general  lesort,  and 
gurdcns  where  all  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants may  freely  inhale  the  bread]  of 
heaven,  shoidd  be  actively  encouraged  by 
all  true  philanthropists;  and  those  en- 
lightened individuals,  who  have  stootl 
prominently  forward  in  tliis  beautiful  city 
as  the  advocates  of  unprovements  in  our 
social  and  moral  eoiiditiuii,  shniild  not 
rest  satisfied  until!  they  liave  adiled  these 
important  improvements  to  tliose  which 
have  of  late  years  condneetl  so  much  to 
its  creilif  and  renown. 
A'rt^/  /  ftjy  A  word  to  my  medical 
friends,  in  onhr  fo  cv/ivinoc  theiu  tliat  it 
is  iitcumlmn  ijn  evety  cultivator  of  the 


of  lii'e,  and  to  do  all  in  his  jxiHcr  to  pro- 
mote the  ol^jecU  we  we  now  met  to  for- 
ward. I  may  call  to  their  recollection 
that  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  arc  pro<lneed  iiearhf' 
all  the  remedies  that  employed  in  th*' 
treatment  of  disease.  I  may  also  remark 
how  necessary  it  is  fur  them  to  study  the 
laws  which  govern  the  ativosphefe,  sinee, 
iude]>endent  of  the  etlects  cf  those  vicis- 
situtlea  to  which  the  human  bo<lv  is  daily 
exposed,  tliere  are  certain  occuit  coiidi- 
Liuns  of  tlii.s  element  which  have  a  most 
undoubted  eifc'et  in  producing  the  most 
devastating  discat^^.s  ihat  afflict  mankind  ; 
and  this  induced  Hippocrates  to  say,  that 
to  discern  with  precision  the  constitution 
of  tlie  seasons  and  the  diseases  that  at- 
tend them  is  the  greatest  excellence  in 
the  art  of  physic.  We  have  moreover  in 
modern  times  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  happy  results  which  ensue  to  mc<li- 
cine,  and  consequently  to  mankind,  from 
physicians  attending  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history  ;  for  to  this  probably  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invaluable  discovery  of 
vaccination.  Had  notJetmer,  who  prac- 
tisetl  incdieine  in  the  country,  been  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits,  and  cdnlinnally 
watching  tlie  daily  operation  of  the  laws' 
of  nature,  the  fact  of  a  certain  tliscose 
among  cattle  being  communicated  to  the 
persona  who  milked  there  would  not  have 
been  considered  of  much  imporUiiee,  and 
would  certainly  have  never  been  sn  phi- 
losophically apphed  us  to  produce  u  inogt 
important  chain  of  reasoning,  whereby 
conclusions  were  established  and  n  <liii^" 
covery  made  by  which  the  ravages  t>f" 
small-pox,  one  of  the  direst  scourgw  of' 
the  human  race,  have  been  greatly  iiiiti- 
guted. 

1  have  thus  cnlarge<l  on  ihe  utility  of 
natural  history,  and  hope  1  huve  sno- 
ceeiled  in  demonstrating  die  fallacy  of 
tile  notion  held  by  nomc  iHtrsons,  that 
natural  history  may  be  very  well  as  an 
amusement,  which  serves  to  guile  away 
an  idle  hour,  but  that  it  is  not  deserving 
further. 

If,  however,  the  claims  of  natural  his- 
tory upon  our  attention,  ar,  being  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  us  a  due  considera- 
tion of  our  physical  condition,  relativitljr 
to  the  world  around  us,  were  not  so  vtrtUff 
as  they  undoubtedly  are ;  still  there  we 
in  these  pursuits  so  many  sources  of  in- 
teJlectu.^1  gratirication,  that  the  muid  must 
be  deiid  indeed  to  all  the  betu^  feelin^-^ 
,  oi;  humautty,  if  it  wcte  incapable  of  ap- 
\  prccVatttiR  l\\c«v.    'VW  \nwi\^  Ntw'itTCt 
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In  the  country  can  attest  how  greatly  the 
lx«iUy  and  womlew  of  creation  are 
hei^teiieil  by  an  insight  into  vegetable 
otgauJKition  ;  for  who  is  there  that  does 
not  admire  tlie  beauty  nnd  variety  of 
flowers,  of  fruits,  of  shrubB,  of  plants,  of 
trees,  nay,  even  of  tiie  very  grasses  which 
we  trea<l  lieneath  our  feet.  'I'he  variety 
and  the  beauty  of  flowers  are  encUess  and 
inexiMUstilile,  and  eten  the  commonest 
hedge-tJowers  are  of  hues  so  beautiful, 
aud  Htructures  so  exquisitely  delicate,  tl)at 
wc  cannot  avoid  a  leeKng  of  ignorant 
won<lcr  when  we  regard  what  apjiears  a 
prodij^alitv  of  loveliness  ;  and  if  we  pro- 
ceitd  furtlicr,  and  examine  the  interior 
structure  of  these  productions,  and  are 
shown  by  the  microscope  what  an  elalx)- 
rate  pre(mratioM  of  vesscl.s,  and  tulves, 
and  cavities  tliey  contain,  we  do  not  ad- 
mire Uifir  lieauly  less,  but  we  admire  the 
))ower  and  wiiMloin  which  created  llicm 
more,  and  are  oonatnained  to  say, 

"  Ob.  fi*?  t)«oniI  ciimparp ! 
ICfKiu  t!A'  iiM'aTu.»  wmkf  an*  fair; 

Hill  '  i;l|i1  iIk- t|ul] 

nfri  r.lnful  n'Sii; 

Hiii»  .  '         .  -'  thut  manalnu  lie 

,  Wlim  ili>  n.iln.ifi.1  »h«ll  li  11! Willi  Diet- !" 

Tlie  study  of  nature  can  never  be  so 
well  or  KO  delightfully  prooecuted  as  in 
her  own  haunts,  remote  from  csticE. 
Ileuce  it  is  that  no  puisuits  can  be  better 
adaptetl  for  a  country  life.  We  are  then, 
as  it  were,  in  the  l>oundlcsit'  temple  of  na- 
ture, and  we  explore  truth  in  all  its 
various  recesses.  'I'here  are  many,  how- 
ever, who  cannot  enjoy  the  recreations 
of  t]»e  country  naturalist,  or  ^fHtify  their 
love  of  n-iturc  by  contemplating  her 
works  in  the  field  ;  but  "  Natural  His- 
tory," saya  .Mr.  Swainson,  "  has  this 
|)cculiar  advantage,  that  it  can  be  prose- 
cuteti  in  one  shajw  or  other  by  almost 
every  body,  aud  under  every  ordinary 
circumstance.  Of  all  sciences,  it  is  that 
which  requites,  in  most  of  its  depart- 
ments, the  fewest  materials ;  it  is  as  much 
within  the  reach  of  the  cottager  as  the 
professor  ;  or  rather  we  eould  say,  it  em- 
brace questions  ■which  can  be  solved  by 
the  former  jast  as  well,  and  frc(|ncntiy 
much  better  than  by  the  latter.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  amateur  coiitines 
himself  to  the  productions  of  his  own 
country,  three  or  four  elementary  books, 
and  as  many  iiaplcroents  of  chace,  are 
all  tltat  is  necessary.  His  own  exertions 
will  procure  him  a  collection :  ami  he 
thus,  furnislics  himself  with  additional 
materials  tor  study  ;  but  even  these  are 
not  ahaoiutely  essential.  The  api>eur- 
ancesiof  Nature  con  be  iuvestig^teil  and 


recorded  without  acquiring  the  fechiu* 
cality  of  scientific  lanpnaf^e ;  nor  fpr, 
such  puTiKises  are  collections  and  mur 
scums  inoispensable.  A  fund  of  interest- 
ing anerdotcE;  of  our  native  animuls  may 
be  collected  by  an  attentive  observer, 
who  is  nevertheless  ignorant  of  their 
scientific  names.  White,  of  Sellxsurne  is 
a  striking  example  of  this  truth.  His 
letters  show  a  very  confined  knowlwige 
even  of  the  impeifect  arrangements  of 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote ;  yet  how 
delightful  are  his  ohBt'rvatioiiH  !  The 
fact  is  he  looked  to  nature  and  simply 
recorded  what  he  saw." 

3.  In  iJursuance  of  my  propose<l  plan,^ 
I  will  lastly  succinctly  trace  the  ]>rogrei8 
of  Natural  History  from  its  carhest  rude 
and  imrren  state  to  its  present  advanced,, 
anrf  promising  condition,  by  shortly  lay-,j 
ing  before  yen  some  account  of  its  must|) 
successful  liibourers,  ,  .o- 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  Q\<-,f. 
perience  in  the  pursuit  of  knuwledge  i*,^, 
inljccoraingacquainttil  with  the  lhought4j,,| 
feelings,  pursuits,  and  labourious  inve6-|i 
tigutions  of  the  illustriou.s  dead,  ;ind  no,,, 
less  illustrious  living  authors.  If  this  be ,, 
true  of  the  general  ])nrsuit  of  knowledge,,,, 
it  is  no  less  so  of  tlie  particular  branch  o^  „ 
it  to  which  the  labours  of  this  Society  arei, , 
more  especially  dcvoteiL 

Natural  History  existed  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society  of  which  we  have  any 
record.     VVe  tind  sufficient  noiiccR  of  it 
in  the  did  Testament  to  convince  us  that,i 
Ml  that  early  period  of  the  world,  the  pro-r,;. 
ductions   of  nature  were  .studied    witii,,,| 
great  interest.     Indeed  it  is  evident  that,,  , 
Solomon,  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  paid  no,(i 
small  attention  to  zoology  and  botany  ^,|, 
for  it  is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  ccdar-tiee  that  is  in  Le- 
banon, even  unto  the  hyssop  that  siiriug- 
eth  out  of  the  wall:    he  sjiakc  also  of  „, 
beasts,   and  'of  fowl,   and    uf   creci)iiig..i, 
things,  and  of  fishes."  (1  Kings,  iv.  33.) 
But  admitting  as  we  do,  tliat  Natural 
History  attracted  attention  in  very  early 
times,  we  must  concede  to  Aristotle  tJie 
merit  of  having  first  established  it  on 
n  scientific  basis.     He  ilouribhed  about 
3«-t  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ:  and 
medicine  can  fortunately  claim  bini  as 
one  of  her  sons,  for  his  father  was  a  phy- 
sician.    He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  pow- 
ers of  mind,  aud  he  employed  them  iu^ 
the  study  of  philosophy,  poet!  ■  ic, 

and  law.    Liicc  many  of  the  ,  ,     r» 

of  antiquity,  who  lived  at  *.  v.n.v, .■^  v-vjcsst" 
I  the  ft«;s.V  \>o^'j    ft^  S^fc  to\xAv\o.\v\v»  ^'«S'^ 
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knowleilge,  Im  waa  penecu(«d  by  aa  ig- 
norant po|Hilace.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  bia  friciu!^ 
l'<  be  was  tre«t»(l  with  respcci ;  but  aft«r 
■  I  bia  deatii  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
,'  from  AthciiB,  and  Lb  eaiij  to  have  shortly 
"t I  afterwards  ilicd  of  vexation  aiid  regrui. 
■r.An  clc>;ant   writer,   in   speaking  of  tile 

V  Stagy  rite's  cbuDi  to  consideration  an  a 
n  naturalist,  says,  "had  ihia  extraordinary 
V'  man  left  us  no  other  nieinorial  of  hia  ta- 

V  lent*  than  hia  researches  in  zoology,  he 
#11  would  still  l>e  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
•    greatest  philosopheis  of  ancient  Ureece, 

even  in  its  highest  and  brightcat  a^c 
liut  when  it  ia  considered  that  bia  elo- 
..  quence,  and  his  depth  of  lliought,  gave 
lawc  to  orators  and  poets — that  he  was 
Jtlinoat  equally  ^rcat  in  moral  as  in  phy- 
.aictl  seieuce,  and  that  no  department  of 
human  leanvint;  cs{'a])eil  his  research,  or 
was  left  uniliuinined  by  his  genius,  we 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  think,  that 
tlic  fiowera  of  the  human  luind  in  tiicsv 
latter  days  had  retrograded,  and  that  ori- 
ginaUty  of  thought  and  of  pliilosopliiic 
combination,  exiated  in  a  far  higher  de- 
i'  Rree  among  the  heathen  philusophers 
•  than  in  those  who  followed  them, '  It 
seems  unueccasary  to  make  any  further 
obNcrvation  on  tlie  works  of  this  gre;it 
genius  of  antiquity,  and  we  may  pass  on 
from  the  lirt-eka  to  U>e  llonians,  among 
whom  Natural  History  made  no  progress, 
Pliny  is  tlie  only  name  that  can  Iniar  any 
comparison  with  Aristotle.  He  lived  in 
tite  reigns  of  Vcsjiasian  and  Titus,  and 
wrote  a  Natural  1 1  istory  in  thirty-eeven 
books.  In  iulellectual  i>ower  be  was 
giuatly  inferior  to  AristoUe,  and  was 
incaiwble  of  those  enlarged  general  views 
which  tharacterize  tlie  works  of  tlie  tire- 
dan  aage.  I'liny,  moreover,  too  readily 
lent  ills  beUef  to  the  marveUous,  and  by 
llius  giving  proof  of  a  miud  not  of  the 
AfKt  oilier,  die  fact  is  expkiued,  that  his 
works  do  not  so  much  siiow  originality 
of  genius,  but  may  be  considered  as  a 
good  compilation  of  the  knowledge  wliid) 
he  had  derived  from  studying  what  had 
bc«n  done  by  Aristotle.  After  die  lime 
of  I'liuy,  Natural  History  declioed  under 
tlie  UoinaiiH,  as  it  degenerated  into  a  sys- 
Ima  of  talis  an<l  prodigies,  uiuleserving 
the  iMOte  of  a  science. 

A  long  nigttt  of  intellcctiud  tlarkness 
cxteniling  over  a  period  uf  nearly  four- 
tern  '  "  '  '  .ve<l  die  deciiiic 
•nil  .oss;  audit  was 
not  (III  ;iiii.r  uic  nvn  ,.i  of  learning  in 
the  aixUxtitU  century  iJiat  iui>  thing  wor- 
rtJiyofrejiuurkhtitir-  ! )  il  ,lown  to 
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us.    Soon  after  the  revival  of  learning 

two  moKL  laborious  writers  in  zoology  ap- 
]ieared,  Aldrovandus  and  (iesner ;  they 
both  adopt«l  /Vristotle's  method. 

But  it  were  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  die  greatest  of  mankind  not  to 
iriention  that,  for  the  subsequent  success- 
ful wtvanctment  of  Natural  Hi8«qiy.  as 
well  as  for  tliat  of  almost  every  other 
briuich  of  useful  knowledge,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  rules  of  induction  hud  down 
by  oiur  immortal  countryman,  liacon. 

"  HaiilcsA  in  h»  choicr, 
UnHl  to  KtAiiH  thf?  civil  «;unn  of  .^tjLe. 
Arul  tlitouffh  thr«n.n>r!i  hiriv-iritv  nfintirtlb 
With  llrni  bill  I'llnui  i 

To urjre  hiti  cotiru-.  I  Jiadr 

Kfml  n-i'tirpformc  I,  -l', 

.il'. 

"^«IO"IIl 

>ir  ,.  ',  i  ,1-'.  ^„^...n;,  Ml..,  ;..^  M,  iv.ulkiUi:!H:hpalj 
l,f,l  i,»nh  tlie  true  nhiloBupliy,  there  tnil^  " 

llclil  Id  iIu-  majpccnalrtt  ntwDrU  and  furIM* 
Anil  (IcUiiitioni  void;  lie  Uil  ti.  r  f"r'!i. 
Dnu^hler  of  hfnven;  Ilia'-'  ';:-itill, 

Itivo^tiKalin^;  Mite  IhCi-tinii) 
Wiih  r.iiliHiit  liiigi^t  [pjinto  t  <  '     >ii. 

He  complains  that,  before  his  time,  the 
greateKt  part  of  tlie  study  of  philoso- 
l>hers  was  consumed  in  mora!  philosophy, 
which  was  as  the  hwitben  divinity.  Aiul 
in  ancient  times  a  gieat  pjirt  of  the  best 
wits  betook  themBcIvcs  to  law  pleadings 
and  causes  of  estate;  sjiecially  in  the 
lime  of  tlie  greatness  of  the  Ilomans, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  large  empire, 
needed  the  st;rvice  of  all  tlieir  able  men 
for  civil  business,  since  whidi  lime  natu- 
ral science  was  never  any .  profession  nor 
ever  pi>sseBsed  any  whole  mail,  o.\ccpl 
jierchance  some  niouk  in  a  cloister  or 
some  gentleman  in  tlie  country,  and  tliat 
very  rarely.  n 

1 1  was  not  that  Bacon  himself  adilcd 

so  much  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  of 

Natural  History  as  that  by  the  rules  of 

jilulosophizing  which   be  imparted,  his 

successors  were  enabled  to  make  jjreat 

progress.     His  publications  on  iLis  sul>- 

ject  are  to  he  found  m  tlic  last  part  of 

his  Organum,  and  notliing  can  fXcetMl 

tlie  modesty   with  which  be  Kj>eal:s  of 

what  he  had  done.      He  says,   it    is  a 

I  thing  exceedingly  little  in   quantity,  like 

I  a  grain  of  inuatard-seed,  but  yet  a  plc<lgc 

I  of  those  tilings  which,  God  williiig,.niay 

]  ensue. 

I      After  Bacon,  followetl  in  our  country 
I  Willughby  ami   llay,  the  successful  re- 
sult of  whose  cumbineil  labours  may  in 
great  measure  be  attributed  to  diclr  ha- 
,  viiig    imbibed    the    true  ''   the 

,  inductive  philosophy,  ainI  nktl 

'  as  it  were  to  us  tJie  iirst  fnui^  mat  arose 
I  from  thits  mode  of  cultiv.iu'ng  tills  field  oi 
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A  PRACTICAL  VIBW  OF  LITHOTRITY 
A  pRACttcxi,  vrew 
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THE  LATERAL  OPERATION  OF 
LITHOTOMY. 

BV   Mil.    ASTON    KKV. 

C  Continued  from  pag«  9.0\.) 

My  firu  acquainUnce  with  litiiotriCy 
did  not  prepossess  me  much  in  its  fa- 
Toor.  Many  years  ago,  1  obtained, 
through  a  Irieiul  at  Paris,  the  three- 
branch  instrument  invented  by  Civiale, 
and  constructed  by  (.'harriere,  for  the 
purpose  of  drilliii|jr  tlie  stone.  The  <htti- 
culty  that  I  experienced  in  using  it  on 
the  Uvii»g  gulijcct,  and  the  incomplete 
manner  in  which  it  cruslied  tlie  ghells  of 
the  Rtone  af^er  excavating  its  interior,  in- 
duced me,  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful 
trials,  to  abandon  the  opcratiou,  aa  im- 
perfect. 

A  fVesh  impulse  seemed,  however,  to 
be  given  to  lithotrity,  and  niHny  of  tlie 
imperfections  of  Civiale's  instrument  to 
ha  obviate.!  by  the  improvements  sa^- 
gestcd  by  Heurteloup.  Soon  after  his 
arriral  in  this  country,  I  invited  him  to 
lecture  to  the  Surgical  Class  of  Ouy's 
HoKpital ;  in  order  tliat  the  Rendemen 
who  were  Btudyinj;  there  miplit,  throujjh 
him,  be  made  acquainted  with  an  art  that 
I  but  vory  imperfectly  understood.  Uaron 
Heurteloup  politely  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  gave  a  fiill  explanation  of  the 
iniitrumcnts  that  he  used,  and  of  the  ail- 
vatitiigcs  they  possessed  over  those  gene- 
lally  employe*!.  The  lecture  did  not 
embrace  the  general  principles  of  the 
ojwration  of  htliotrity,  but  was  confined 
TO  the  mechanism  of  the  instruments 
which  he  had  invented.  The  ingenuity 
of  these  instruments,  and  the  dexterity  of 
the  operator,  were  alike  the  aubjects  of 
admiration  ;  but  instead  of  simplifying 
the  operation,  they  appeared  to  render  it 
more  complicated,  by  the  multiplication 
of  djipliances.  E^cii  presented  a  new 
diflicully  :  so  that  1  resolved  to  abandon 
•ill  ;,',.!  of  liili.itrliy,  until  it  became  less 
roriiiancc,  and  in  the 
i!.  It  ri*riiiiiitt.-<l  me, 
inii>  :iierly 

llsi'i  Ivdid 

Utit  ■  briot  cwjL,^' the 

"^  \^ ,cr  intricate  ma- 


dent  instrument;  and  aa  the  apparatus 
major  has  been  by  Uie  operation  of  Frtre 
Jacques. 

Accident  soon  !«•!  to  the  discoTery  of 
an  instrument,  as  simple  in  it*  applica- 
tion as  the  former  had  been  compHcaBed, 
and  pos-sessinf;  the  additional  merit  of 
being  more  efiective  in  accomphthin^  ita 
purpose,  llej'.ort  attributes  tne  idea  of 
percussion  to  Baron  IJeuneloup  having 
been  compelled  to  finish  an  operation  by 
strikinf;  the  drill  of  his  instrument,  the 
bow  t)eing  rendere*!  unserviceable  by  an 
accident.  His  application  to  Mr.  Weiss 
on  tlie  subject  brouglit  to  light  an  instru- 
ment constructed,  long  previously,  'for 
the  puri>ose  oif  eruahing  a  stone,  and  tc- 
Bombling  in  shape  a  catheter  with  a 
shortened  lieak.  This  instrument  fur- 
nished tlie  idea  of  the  present  lithrotite : 
it  has  undergone  several  mudifications 
and  iinprovements ;  but,  in  principle,  the 
instrument  now  used  is  much  the  same 
as  that  originally  constructed  by  \rdfi,s. 

Not  long  after  the  intnxtuccion  of  per- 
cussion into  lithrorrity,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnc8sin;»  an  operation  by 
Baron  Heurteloup,  in  which  he  used  the 
hammer  :  the  simplicity  of  the  operation, 
the  rapidity  of  its  iwrlbrmanco,  and  tlie 
apparent  security  with  which  the  ham- 
mer was  struck  without  givin;:;  paiu  la 
tJie  ptient,  prescnteil  a  favourable  con- 
trast to  the  alow  and  uncertain  operation 
of  tlie  drill ; — not  the  least  remarkuble 
part  of  die  performance  being  the  almost 
entire  uncunsclou&ueh;^  which  the  palient 
evinced  of  the  instrument  being  struck  ; 
as  the  vice  which  held  the  i)ercussor 
transmitted  the  vibrations  into  the  IkmI 
on  whidi  he  by  ;  so  that  the  blad<ler 
amrcfly  felt  the  slightest  shock  when  the 
hammer  was  used.  In  seizing  the  stonCj 
the  superiority  of  this  over  llio  three- 
branch  instrument  was  evident.  I  lel\ 
the  baron's  house  impu-ssed  with  his 
dexterity,  as  well  as  willi  the  great  im- 
provement which  the  change  ia  the  in- 
strument had  wroU};ht. 

My  conviction,  that  lithotrity  weuld, 
in  the  course  of  time,  kit  -  '  t'lho- 
toiny,  in  many  cases  ia  \>  l.itter 

was  employed,  was  conliriij...  ■,»  kiie  new 
featurcn  which  percussion  had  gi»eii  t» 
the  operation,  and  by  the  advantages  it 
posecmed  over  the  former  mode  of  cmsh- 
tng  the  stone  by  the  drill,  in  the  Dubse- 

?uent  steps  of  breaking  up  the  fraguentx. 
hud  always  had  misgivings  at  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  "  hrise  co«\."   Thou^v  ve^- 
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branch  iiistnimcnt  could  not  seiKc,  and 
well  adapted  for  tliis  pur)K)8(.-  wheii  once 
it  got  thiin  witliin  its  i;ms|i,  it  diit  not 
seem  well  devised  for  scizin^r  tlicm.  It 
was  straight;  and  opened,  by  tlie  di- 
vergence of  its  two  blades,  like  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  therefore  could  only  be 
brought  to  act  within  a  vcrj  limited 
sphere  in  the  blailder.  The  ilifficulty  of 
seizing  »mall  tragincnts  with  such  an  in- 
strument must  have  been  considerable, 
and  the  consequent  risk  of  leaving  small 
pieces  of  stone  in  the  bladder  great.  This 
difficulty — and  a  main  one  it  was  in  my 
view — was  wholly  obviated  by  the  jwr- 
cussor,  which  could  be  brought  to  seize 
an<l  to  act  nearly  b.s  well  upon  the  scat- 
tered fragments  us  on  the  entire  calculus, 
'i'iiis  seemed  to  be  no  slight  improve- 
ment, in  an  operation,  one  principal  dan- 
ger of  which  was,  that  of  leaving  frag- 
ments in  tlie  bladder  aa  nuclei  for  future 
stones. 

From  tliis  time  I  began  to  study  litho- 
trity,  in  the  hoiic  tliat  it  might  be  made 
availat>le  tu  t))e  general  surgeon,  as  an  oc- 
casional subiStitute  for  the  knife.  With 
this  view,  I  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  using  tlie  iustrumenl;  to 
a.scertAin  in  what  the  dangers  of  the  ope- 
ration consisted  ;  and  to  acquire,  by  fre- 
quent practice,  that  facility  and  readiness 
in  manipulation,  which  tithrotrity  re- 
quires. My  expectations  have  tx'cn  fiilty 
reiilized.  Since  con  mencing  the  prac- 
tice of  lithotrity,  I  found  that  more  than 
half  the  number  of  adults  who  have  come 
under  my  care  have  been  fit  Hubjccts  for 
the  o[H.'ration  ;  and  that,  in  the  majority 
of  persons  aiflictetl  with  calculus,  it  has 
decidc<l  advantages  over  lithotomy.  One, 
among  the  principal  advantages  which 
litlintritv  lias  conferred  upon  surgery,  is 
the  early  application  whidi  patients  are 
induced  to  make  for  the  relief  of  their 
disorder. 

Formerly,  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety 
to  all  surgeons,  that  patients  labouring, 
or  suspected  to  labour,  under  calculous 
disorders  entertained  a  feeling  of  dreorl, 
almost  amounting  to  horror,  at  the  idea 
ot'  having  a  stone  in  the  l)la<lder.  The 
disease  was  associated  in  their  minds  witli 
a  most  painful  and  dangerous  operation, 
tltat  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  a  last 
remedy,  when  palliative  measures  failed 
to  afford  relief  to  their  sufferings.  The 
dangers  and  sutTfriiigs  of  Uthotomy, 
magnifieil  as  tliey  were  by  tlie  patient's 
/cars,  often  deterred  him  from  applying 
/or  metlicul  assistance,  when  the  pains  of 
Mtooe  6nc  came  upon  him,  by  the  driaid 


of  having  his  worst  fears  conHrmed. 
Kven  if  the  presence  of  u  stone  in  hin 
bl.iddcr  were  a-sccrtaincd,  it  was,  in  too 
many  instances,  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turlKil,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  it 
might  not  increase  in  size,  and  that  the 
severity  of  pain  might  continue  to  be  mi- 
tigated by  the  medicine  that  so  often  ha<l 
Ijeen  found  to  assuage  his  pangs.  The 
operation  was  thus  procrastinated,  until 
the  stone  acquirctl  a  large  size — often  un- 
til the  bladder  had  become  diseased,  and 
tlie  patient's  health  undennined  by  pro- 
tracted sufferings.  The  knife,  it  was 
tliought,  could  be  at  any  lime  employeil ; 
and  its  us?  was  too  frequently  deferretl 
till  it  became  jni practicable. 

Tlie  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
calculus  is  attributable  to  litliotrily.  It  is 
one,  certainly  not  the  least,  among  the 
lienefits  conferred  on  such  sulferers  by 
the  introduction  of  this  operation.  They 
no  longer  entertain  the  drcaii  of  their 
symptoms  deix'nding  on  the  presence  of 
a  stone :  and  when  the  stone  is  found, 
they  cheerfully  make  up  Uieir  minds  to 
undergo  an  operation,  which  they  reganl 
as  free  from  danger,  and  nearly  so  from 
pain.  I  have  known  a  patient,  and  more 
than  one,  to  be  pleascil  with  tiie  discovery 
of  a  stone  in  the  bladder ;  convinced,  a.s 
he  expressetl  it,  that  he  could  look  for  an 
easy  cure  from  the  new  operation.  The 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  ailvantages 
of  iithotrity  have  thus  not  been  attendeil 
with  good :  tliey  have  l>cen  llie  means  of 
inducing  personK  to  come  forward  to  ob- 
tain relief,  when  the  disease  was  incipi- 
ent, ami  the  stone  small. 

Nor  lias  i.  been  without  its  inftupiicc 
on  the  surgeon.  Formerly,  when  «  pa- 
tient first  consulted  him  for  sympfoms  of 
dysuria  followed  by  pain,  he  was  content 
to  palliate  the  malady  by  sedative  and 
alkaline  medicines,  regardless  whetlu'r 
they  were  canned  by  prostatic  affection, 
stone,  or  any  other  local  disturbance. 
The  use  of  the  ^ounil  was  <!efcrrcd ;  that 
could  \>e  used  at  any  time;  and,  ustially, 
it  was  first  intr(Kiuced  iii'.o  the  hlaildcr 
when  the  patient's  sutforings  ha;l  liecomc 
severe  and  protracte*!.  i  e  knew  that 
the  patient  woidd  not  easily  \k  brought 
to  submit  to  the  knife;  and  that  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  stone  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  was  a  matter  of  no 
•.^eat  moment.  The  operation  of  sounil- 
ing  was  also  conduct«xl  in  a  hhn'cnly 
manner.  If  the  Bione  were  not  disco- 
vered whco  small,  it  would  be  when  large; 
lad  no  aiivaniagc  ^wm.  giincd  by  uv>crating 
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io  the  early  sUrc-  Now,  the  surgeon 
examines  tlie  btailrler  wiih  great  care: 
l.fciiowinR  the  iinpottance  of  <liscovering 
the  CA]eiilus  at  the  earliest  penoil,  lie  no 
loiijrtr  leaves  its  exigtenee  a  matter  of 
iloulji,  l)ut  proceeds  at  once  to  examine 
the  lilftilder,  and  ilctorinines  its  presence; 
or,  hy  a  skilful  searching  of  every  part  of 
the  visciis,  ascertains  that  a  stone  does 
not  eSisl,  In  the  present  stale  of  the  art. 
a  sMr^eon  would  Iw  highly  culpable  who 
<liii  not  dceJJe,  hy  the  soutxl,  whether 
the  svinptom!^  for  which  he  was  con- 
Ji  kulteif  arose  from  calculus,  or  from  some 
other  cause. 

'I'lw  i-iirly  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
thus  w;»tehetl  with  more  jealousy  on  the 
.  part  of  the  surpeon,  and  are  not  go  seru- 
IpuloHsly  coni'eiiied  hy  the  patient.  The 
idvaiitjii,a's  of  an  early  kiiowledj^e  of  tlie 
r  existence  of  a  stinie,  and  of  prompt  mea- 
I  «iircs  for  its  removal,  are  known  to  both, 


There  is  no  tk^  at  wliich  lithotomy  is 
impracticable.  From  the  infant  to  the 
most  «ge<I,  stones  may  be  removed,  by 
the  latcrul  operation,  with  [terfect  case 
and  security.  At  the  age  which  is  pe- 
culiarly uniiltoil  for  lithotrity  the  knife 
may  bj  emplcyod  witti  comp.iratively 
little  danger.  It  is  difficult  to  mention 
nuy  operation  in  surijcry  si  unifurmiy 
successful  as  lithotomy  is  in  children. 
The  incomplete  development,  and  the 
consequently  little  siuceptibility  of  the 
parts  involved — the  smnll  size  of  the 
vessels,  and  tlie  little  risk  of  hemorrhage 
— the  yielding  nature  of  the  textures, 
rendering  force  unnecessary  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone — are  circumstances 
that  comhinc  to  divest  the  operation  of 
much  of  the  danpjcr  that  surrounds  it, 
when  performel  on  t!ie  adult.  It  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  lose  a  young  patient 
when   the  constitution   of  the   elitld  is 


The  result  of  tiiis  is,  tliai  patients  apply  I  favourable.  The  sister  of  one  of  t'.ie  fe- 
for  advice  when  the  itone  is  small,  the  .  male  wards  told  me  that  she  had  never 
bladder  uninjured  by  its  presence,  and  lost  a  patient  after  lithotomy,  and  had 
tlie  kidneys  free  from  tlisease.  In  three  hfl<i  more  than  thirty  do  well.  Much 
lensons  nut  of  four  who  apnly  for  a<!vice  irritation  in  the  system  does  not  appear 
•-  symptoms  of  calculus,  tlie  size  of  tlie  to  be  produced,  even  flurins;  the  perioil 
^~ne  and  the  conditions  of  the  viscus  of  dentition,  when  surj^ical  o|X'rations  in 
iTeiider  hthotrity  an  easy  and  a  sat  ot*-  general  are  accounted  Hazardous.  I  have 
ration.      Within   the  last  thr'.-e  or  four  I  cut  a  child  for  stone  at  the  early  age  of 


,  years,  I   Imve  remarked  the  very  early 

j  8p|>lieation  that  patients  make  for  advice, 
mnd  the  small  size  of  the  stone  when  first 
discovered,  compared  with  those  of  for- 
mer years.  In  private  practice,  I  have 
not  exlractel,  by  eitlier  operation,  a  cal- 
culus liirger  than  a  poo  l-sizt-d  mulberry; 

,  except  in  tlirce  cims,  in  one  of  which  the 
Itone  wa.s  of  unusually  rapid  formation. 
tt  rarely  acquires  any  considerable  size 
iforo  tlie  symptoms  of  its  presence  be- 

ICuine  sufGcii-iitly  urgent  to  induce    the 

rtieni  to  seek  for  assistance  :  often,  when 
is  so  hmull  as  to  l>e  with  difficulty  diH- 
coveicd,  it  causi-s  extreme  p.iin  after  the 
eximlsiou  of  the  urine ;  and  it  will  not 
often  be  found  to  excceil  a  hazel-nut 
when  first  the  surirean  is  consulted. 
Hence  lithotrity  wll  become  even  more 
employed,  as  it  is  made  niore  generally 
known. 


sixteen  months  ;  and  have  assisted  at  an 
operation  when  the  patient  had  only  com- 
pleted its  thirteenth  month.  The  re- 
moval of  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  con- 
stitution may  explain  the  little  irritative 
eflect  that  follows  lithotomy  in  children. 
Thou_c;h  these  young  subjects  are  happily 
not  liable  to  infiltration  of  urine  into  the 
cellular  menibrane,  or  to  peritonitis,  they 
are  exposed  to  another  source  of  danger, 
from  sudden  prostration,  utuler  which 
their  powers  will  sometimes  sink.  This 
depression  occurs  in  those  children  whose 
patents  accustom  them,  even  at  their 
te!ider  age,  to  the  pernicious  habit  of 
dram-drinking;  a  custom  partly  arising 
from  the  erroneous  id^-a,  that  gin,  by  in- 
creasin!;  the  urinary  secretion,  tends  to 
alliiy  the  irritation  produced  by  the  stone, 
S::ch  children,  when  brought  into  tlie 
gulijected  to  the  lowering 


h'spital,  bein^ 
The  adrantages  of  lithotrity  cannot  be  !  eirectii  of  a  milder  and  restricte<J  cliet,  anil 
"    '      '     or  truly    estimated,  without    to  the  action  of  brisk  purg^tivt  medicines, 
liiir  eXJiniiii«tion  of  thediin- j  are   rendered   irritable    and    su»ce])tilj|e, 
and  can   ill  bear  an  operation  that  ex- 
hausts their  energy,  antl  is  attended  with 
some  loss  of  blood.    A  small   dose  of 


11^  iL>,-n,(ivelv  attending  the  twoopers- 
lons.  I  shall  first  review  those  that  arc 
cidenlal  to  liiliotomy  ;  and  endeavour 
deUTmiiie  how  far  the  uew  ojieration 
iab!cs  us  to  avoid  them,  without  piv- 
iiting  in  their  place  otiiers  of  an  equ.illy 
Tertve  cluracter. 


syrup  of  poppies,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
gin,  or  wnatever  liquor  they  may  have 
been  accustomiivi.  Vo,  ^ohav  >e5sMsi«»  J^ 
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circulating  system.  After  the  operation  j 
^  is  concluded,  there  is  little  suffering  for 
the  child  to  endure  :  the  wound  requiring 
'  no  dxessingj  and  no  painful  examination, 
he  little  {wticrtt  proceeds,  undistur))L'd, 
to  complete  convultsct  iice.  Another  ad-  ' 
▼antage  which  the  child  enjoys,  is  the 
absence  of  ntental  anticipation,  a  state  of 
mind  that  wriiaps  constitutes  half  the 
gulTerings  ftdt  at  any  operation,  and  nmy 
tend  to  increase  the  danger.  The  freedom 
fcom  such  anticipation  in  tlie  child  di- 
minishes the  actual  dan(;er,  slid  also 
exempts  its  feelings  from  half  the  horrors 
wliicli  the  man  cannot  but  feel.  Seeing, 
then,  that  bo  little  risk  and  Buffering  at- 
tends lithotomy  in  children,  it  is  difficult 
for  UE  to  tiiid  an  equally  safe  and  efficient 
Buhstitule :  it  can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  &aid 
to  be  required. 

From  childhood  to  (he  age  of  puberty 
the  dangers  attending  litliotoiny  can 
hardly  be  Kaid  to  iiicreai-e,  IkiyB  of 
thiit4.x'n  years  of  age  suffer  scarcely  more 
from  the  operation  than  children,  and  for 
the  same  reasons:  but  after  puberty,  the 
risk  Jje^^ins  to  be  greater.  The  develop- 
ment which  the  parts  about  the  neck  of 
tiic  bladder  actjuire  increases  the  volume 
of  the  structures  oppoKcd  to  the  knife: 
the  incision  is  therefore  necessarily  lar;;er; 
ami  thus  tlic  nunibtr  of  vessels  divirled 
is  also  increased.  'I'hese  vessels  are  not 
only  of  larger  size  than  in  the  child,  but 
they  are  relatively  of  larger  calibre.  'I'he 
stimulus  Riven  to  the  circulation,  and  the 
ad<litionnl  and  rapid  growth  of  the  organs 
at  puberty,  are  attended  by  a  corrcs- 
pondinp  enlarf^ement  of  the  pudic  artery 
and  its  branches  ;  which  oliers  one,  ant! 
perhaps  the  principal,  source  of  danger 
vhicli  the  operator  hai  to  encounter  in 
tlie  adult. 

It  is  not  ingeiiUaus  for  Uthntoniists  t(.> 
deny  the  occurrence  or  the  danger  of 
heemorrhage.  It  is  unquestionably  most 
formidable  when  it  does  occur;  and  1 
apprehend  that  few  surgeons  who  have 
seen  much  of  lithotomy  have  not  (oc- 
casionally witnessed  a  loss  of  Itlood  larger 
than  the  patient  could  well  bear,  and 
which  luLS  had  an  indirect  effect  on  tlie 
result  of  the  operation.     It  is  rare  for 

Eatients  to  die  immediately  from  loss  of 
lood.  The  arteries  are  not  large  enough 
to  aUbrd  a  hemorrhage  sufficiently  rapid 
to  induce  fatal  syncope;  but  the  draining 
Bometunes  contmues  for  hours;  either 
backward,  into  the  bladder;  or  slowly, 
by  the  external  wound ;  gradually  ex- 
hausting the  patient,  and  mcapacitating 
[  Ju'm  for  the  atruj^le  wJuch  he  may  have 


to  undergo  with  visceral  disease  or  in- 
flammation. It  is  this  eecondary  effeet 
that  constitutes  the  chief  danger  of 
bleeding  after  lithotomy ,  and  usually 
takes  place  in  patients  who  have  slight 
enhrgemcnt  of  the  heart  and  a  large  ar- 
terial system.  The  pulse  is  found  to  be 
full  and  large,  even  when  the  patient  ap- 
[lears  exhausted  l>y  the  Iokb  of  blood  : 
the  lungs  become  gorgetl,  and,  under  the 
depressed  state  of  the  nervous  energy, 
become  embarrassed  in  their  circnlation. 
The  heart,  thus  encumbered  by  tlie  dif~ 
iicult  pulmonary  circulation,  reUirtea  it- 
self by  serous  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium, and  death  Bi>eedily  ensues.  If 
iniianintation  come  on,  either  in  the 
peritoneum  or  the  vesicle  celitdar  tisime, 
the  prostrated  ])owers  of  the  patient  dis- 
able him  from  setting  up  a  barrier  to  the 
mischief  by  a  s:dut<try  adhesive  pnxTsa : 
in  the  Iatt«-r  case,  the  action  asBumcs  the 
suppurative  form,  and  cellular  aljscess  is 
the  fatiil  eonsc(|Utnce;  and  in  thelbrmer, 
a  shglit  extension  of  the  iieritonilis,  pro- 
ducing opaque  serous  cfttision,  is  suflicient 
to  induce  fatal  prostration. 

I  may,  perhaps,  over  estimate  the  ill 
effects  of  loss  of  blootl,  on  the  issue  of 
surgical  operations.  It  is  from  fruquent 
cbservatioj)  of  its  cfft'Cts  in  the  larger 
operations  tliat  I  have  formed  my  opi- 
nion. I  cannot  Uiider*tand  the  pood 
which  a  free  hiemorrhage  is  siippcjstd  by 
some  to  ilo,  in  the  prevention  of  inflam- 
niBtion.  Enough  bloo<l  is  lost  at  every 
operation,  be  the  surgeon  ever  so  careful, 
to  unload  a  distenderl  iitate  of  vessels,  and 
to  tliniinihh  ihe  chance  of  excessive 
action.  Beyond  this,  all  that  is  lost  tends 
Imt  to  incrciifc  the  irritability  of  the 
patient,  and  to  dei)rive  nature  of  her 
]>owers.  It  ia  far  better  to  lower  Ibe 
])ntient's  system,  should  it  lie  i>lcthorie', 
by  M  well-regu'ated  system  of  ilitt,  not 
to  the  extent  of  inducing  irritability,  but 
to  the  [loint  of  preventing  8U^»erabun^lant 
nutrition.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  blectl 
a  p.iticnt  before  an  operation,  even  when 
it  is  one  that  is  attcnde*!  vritb  very  little 
loss  of  blood.  I  prefer  preparing  him 
by  diet ;  and  defer  taking  bloo<l  from  the 
arm,  till  syrnpioms  of  approacliing  in- 
Hammntion  demand  it.  There  is  ti  class 
of  persons  who  are  said  to  be  Iwneflted 
by  taking  away  a  |x>und  of  blood  befofe  i 
the  operation :  these  are,  (be  h;de  an«l ' 
healthy  men.  These  persons,  it  is  true,  ^ 
aiv  not  rt-ndi-rcjl  irritable,  and  appear 
none  the  worse  for  the  loss  ;  but  such 
persons  are  imt  <livposeil  to  uul.ealihy 
itiflaiumation,  and  tlie  blct:ding  is  altc- 


r  unnecessary.  I  have  notes  of 
many  cases  of  disea«c,of  nccidont,  and  of 
op<.Tatiun,  ata-iitlLil  by  a  large  loss  of 
blood,  which  have  been  followed  by  in- 
flaniniation,  alight,  but  suUicient  to  de- 
stroy the  already  exhausted  patient 

1  here  are  aeveral  sources  that  furnish 
the  hemorrhage;  but,  in  alt  cases,  the 
bleedinft  cornea  moat  freely  from  the  up- 
per angle  of  the  wound.  The  higher 
therefore  the  incision  is  carried,  the 
greater,  o<p/ww  paribus,  is  the  proba- 
bility of  blee<Un|;,  The  pudic  trunk  it- 
self is,  I  apprehend,  rarely  wounded. 
The  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  the  super- 
ficial perineal  branch,  often  bleed  pro- 
fubcly,  i'si>ecially  the  former.  This  vessel, 
triiveraing  the  upper  angle  of  the  in- 
cision, is  generally  divided  ;  and  its  great 
variety  in  sixe,  in  different  persons,  and 
n  tlic  two  sides  of  the  same  imlividual, 
rendei-s  tiie  quantity  of  blooil  from  this 
artery  so  variable.  If  the  incision  be 
earned  very  low  down  in  the  (>erineuni, 
it  may  escape  altogether;  but  it  is  not 
eisy  to  cut  below  it.  I  have  tried  several 
times  to  (lerform  the  o|ietation,  on  the 
deail  subject,  below  the  artery  of  the 
bulb:  and  tliough  I  could  generally 
avoid  it,  by  keeping  the  incision  low,  1 
believe  it  is  almost  always  divided.  The 
eud  of  die  vessel  entering  the  bulb  is 
often  seen  to  bleed  profusely,  while  its 
other  extremity  is  cloaed  ;  and  pressure 
on  the  pudic  artery  does  not  restrain 
it.  Indeed,  hsmoirhage  after  lithotomy 
often  contuiues,  notwithstanding  pressure 
may  be  made  on  the  pudic  trunk.  I  atn 
averse  to  the  practice,  ado[ited  by  aome 
surgeons,  of  plu^ng  tlie  wound  with 
lint  or  s|)onge  introduced  on  a  catheter. 
The  cellular  membrane  is  irritated  by  it, 
and  an  unhealthy  form  of  inflammation 
ensues;  while  the  catlieter,  being  soon 
blocked  with  coagulum,  does  not  carry 
olTtlie  lu-ine  from  the  bladder.  I  have, 
however,  found  advantage  in  checking 
the  bleeding  by  meaiM  of  pressure,  made 
U|K>n  the  \ipi)er  |tart  of  the  left  side  o\' 
the  perineum  by  a  forked  pad  of  lint 
fixed  to  a  piece  of  cork.  I'lessurc  in  this 
mode  also  reaches  U>e  deeper  branches  of 
the  prostate,  from  which  the  blood 
soraetiines  oozes  for  a  long  time  after  the 
patient  is  placed  in  bed,  and  distends  the 
bladilt'f  with  roasfiCE  of  congula.  The 
accident  of  ha:morrhage  is  further  in- 
creaaeil  by  occasional  varieties  in  the  dis- 
dislribulion  of  tlte  branches  of  tlie 
pudic  ailery  ;— a  remarkiible  inst'ince  of 


Infiltration  of  the  cellular  membrane 
with  urine,  as  it  escapes  from  llii!  blad- 
der, is  another  danger  which  tlie  Iltho- 
tomist  has  to  dread.  This,  in  some  de- 
gree, is  dependent  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
tiartly  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  young  subject.  Most  gene- 
rally, it  is  the  consequence  of  violence 
done  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which 
sloughs  or  ulcerates,  and  allows  the 
urine  to  escape  liackward,  in  the  reticular 
tissue  surroumling  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. I  have,  however,  known  the  infil- 
tration to  ensue,  when  the  stone  being 
small,  tlie  incision  to  the  prostate  gland 
was  liniiteil,  and  no  force  was  employed 
in  the  extraction  of  the  calculus.  In 
such  cases,  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
is  in  fault :  an  unhealthy  form  of  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  cellular  membrane  and 
fa^ia,  which  breaks  down  and  destroys 
the  barrier  that  nature  opposes  to  infil- 
tration. The  sloughing  also  extends  to 
the  superficial  wound,  and  to  the  incision 
of  tlie  prostate ;  the  hiflammatlon  in- 
duced by  the  incision  partaking  of  the 
asthenic  irritability,  of  the  patient's  sys- 
tem. A  more  frequent  cause  of  infil- 
tration is,  the  violence  committed  in 
dragging  the  stone  through  the  incision 
in  the  gland. 

(  To  be  Continued. J 
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OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITALS— 
yiJACKERY, 

None  of  the  public  charities  of  this 
eoiniuuniiy  has  exhibitcil,  or  continues 
to  present,  a  more  flagrant  display  of 
abuse  and  other  mimpplicaUon  of  alms, 
than  what  arc  called  Opijtiiai.uio  Hos- 
pitals. They  have  been  daringly  insti- 
tutetl  to  promote  the  •^T\i^\t  'vtt.vi-^t^'w  ^S.^ 

which   was'iAiblished   by  the   lat.  Mr.\^^''^  -^^^  >x.vvrvv.«.^V:^  "''^^^^;i 
Shaw,  and  has  been  further  illustraled  \  the^  V\ave  toft\tv>ao.U:*.  v»  ^^'="^^^  cj^ 
in  Mr.  Slaaky'i  vork. 
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OPHTHAfcMICflOaPITAlW-^^QlJAt 


to  obscure  Ihe  atmorpliiTe  of  oplultalinic 
surgery ;  and  tliey  liave  fearlessly  given 
countenance  to  quackery  Knd  irnpoaiure. 
The  oiigin  and  principles  which  guidml 
the  conduct  of  thoiie  who  gave  birth  to, 
and  reared,  the  Eye  Infirmary  iii  Cliar- 
tvrhousc-square,  since  iwporCed  to  Moor- 
fldds,  were  aome  years  ago  shly  exposed 
in  a  contemporary  journal ;  and  it  ap- 
peared from  the  statement  then  given  in 
the  Gazettn,  tliat  a  new  mode  of  operat- 
ing for  cataract  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Surgeon  of  that  Institution,  which 
was  trumpeti'd  forth  in  the  priiiteJ 
Reports,  aa  being  something  far  superior 
to  all  other  modes  of  operating;  but 
which  for  the  private  advantages  of  its 
author,  the  wily  committee  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  keep  a  profound  secret;  and 
even  after  the  decease  of  its  immortal 
inventor,  with  shame  be  it  a^iu  told 
that  this  gf'cret  operation  was  continued 
to  be  performed  at  that  institution,  by 
certain  individuals,  to  whom  the  mytterff 
was  imparted,  but  whose  position,  we 
hesitate  nnt  to  say,  ou^ht  to  have  placed 
tliem  far  above  such  conduct.  The 
fraud  thus  committed  on  the  pubhc  was, 
however,  soon  brought  to  !i(;ht ;  and,  as 


of  the  institution  against  all  such. otd 
hers  of  tiic  profession  ita  might  feel  <li»r> 
posed  to  observe  the  casea  and  the  treaty  ' 
ment  which  was  employed  for  Uieir  cure. 
This  Eye  Infirmary  waa  afterwards,  for 
private  ends,  imiwrtcd  to  Cork-street, 
where  liie  back  premises  of  the  eminent 
orulirt  were  devoted  to  his  diaiitable 
ptirposes,  and  where  diey  still  remain  a 
monument  of  its  venerable  founder. 

The  next  remanible  era,  in  the  history 
of  our  ophthalmic-bazaars,  was  the  at- 
tempt of  a  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Cliar- 
tcrhouKG-sr|uatc  cstahUshment,  in  strict 
imitation  of  the  principles  of  hia  masters, 
to  establish  an  Ophtlialmic  Hospital  for 
the  array  ;  ami  many  of  our  readers  must 
recollect  the  exjiose  whicli  was  made  be- 
fore Parliament  of  the  fraud  and  quack- 
ery of  which  the  Surgeon  of  that  Eye  ^- 
Infirmary  was  publicly  accused.  To^^| 
crush  this  pseudo  MilitAry  Eye  Hospita], 
and  to  preserve  the  treatment  of  the 
blind  within  the  legitimate  and  liallowcd  ^M 
walls  of  the  Array  Medical  Board,  a 
counter-cslRblisIiinent  was  set  on  foot,  by 
die  able  and  no  less  charitable  Director 
Ueneralj  and  an  eminent  individual  was 
choaen,  who  was  considered  qualified  iu 


.  .  .      t 

might  ha^e  l>een  anticipated,  the  )ivw  in-  f  a  most  pccuUar  manner,  to  perform  the 

TeUlion   turned  out  to  \k  an  operation    important  and  no  less  anxious  duties  of 
well  known  in  Germany,  and,  one  appU-    the  infant  Mihtary  Establishment.  .,,,iL^| 
cable  only,  to  aorae  particular  cases  of.  happy  combination  was  next  cfTccted  in^^ 
cataract.  I  this  metropolis,  by  an  able  adventurer. 

The  success  which  this  institution  met  i  who  framed  an  institution  by  which  those 
with,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  iitdi-  two  invaluable  organs,  the  eye  and  die 
vidnals,  whose  practice  was  confined  to  ear,  were  both  brouf^ht  under  the  moiio- 
the  treatment  oi  lUseases  of  tlie  eye;  an  I 
hence  another  insututioii  was  soon  Cbta- 
hlished  in  Nassau-street,  in  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  by  the  late  Mr.VVathen  Phipps, 
and  although  bo  had  not  the  presump- 
tion, like  the  conjurors  in  Clharterhousc- 
aquore,  to  claim  the  pubUc  confidence  on 
the  ffrouoda  of  any  new  invention,  he 
took  the  precnutioa  of  shutting  the  doore 


culous  observation  aiui  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  the  able  Director  of  this  Adelp)uc 


institution. 


lut 


It  is  impossible  to  review  ihest  multi-^^ 
phed  ophthalmic  charities,  without  cou- 
tenipltttiug  tile  advantages   which   have 
resulted  to  the  community  and  to  medical  ^_ 
science  from  diese  estabUshmcnla.     We^| 
ue  Tiol  avi&Tc  vtut  &  siit^c  invvtavcuient 


en  Molested,  much  less  discovered j 
by  any  of  ihe  brif^lit  luminaries  whicli 
have  adonicil  the  walls  of  fharterhouge- 
square  anil  Moorfielils  from  the  com- 
msncement  of  the  institution  up  to  the 
picsent  period.  The  improvciiifnts  and 
discoveries  in  the  Augean  building  of 
Corfc-BCreet  being  asyet  quite  unktiown 
to  the  world,  ho  have  a  right  to  infer  will 
bt"  L-<]UBlly  valualle  as  those  of  Charter- 
house-square. Time  has  also  shown, 
that  discoveries  of  the  Military  Depot 
have  not  l>een  more  efftilgeiit ;  and  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  cataract  is  curable  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  lapis  infer- 
nalia,  the  Adelphic  Institution  of  Dean- 
street,  Soho-square,  has  no  greater  claim 
on  the  llhcrahty,  generosity,  and  support 
of  a  discerning  and  enlightened  public. 

It  is,  however,  the  events  which  have 
been  lately  taking  place  at  the  Vl'est- 
niinstcr  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  which  are 
chiefly  deserving  of  public  animadversion 
At  this  time, — a  system  having  been 
going  on,  to  endeavour  to  establish  the 
vainc  ofempiricid  remedies,  by  submit- 
itng  trnfortunate  sufferers,  who  cUini  the 
a-ssisfance  of  the  Institution,  to  a  series 
of  experiments  for  furthering  tlie  views 
and  base  purposes  of  empirics. 

The  experiments  which  were  made  ou 
some  of  the  nnfortunate  patients  of  this 
hospital,   were  fully  exposcil   in  tliis  as 
well  as  in  the  other  medical  journals;  and 
the  s.iTiie  practice  which  has  Itcen  lately 
ado]>ti-d  of  selecting  the  sick  poor  for  ex- 
perimental   researches,    has    brought   to 
lig!>t,  and  will  still  further  exhibit  before 
the  public,  its  manifold   evils  and   the 
baneful  effects  which  it  exercises  upon 
civilized  society.   It  would  indeed  be  well 
if  some  philanthropic    individualii   con- 
■'Itt^ted  with  our  various  public  hospitals 
"^>Wild  step  forward,  and  manfully  oppose 
'and  diseounlenance  all  such  practices  ot 


other  means  of  remunerating  the  medicfll 
attendants,  than  the  system  which  we 
alluded  to  in  our  lost  number,  «f  eiitort- 
ing  money  from  the  student  of  medicine 
in  the  form  of  an  attendance  fee,  or  of 
giving  themselves  publicity  and  an  ephe- 
meral reputation  by  a  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  tlic  sick  poor.  The  whole  of 
our  hospitals  require  to  be  speedily  re- 
foimed,  and  until  they  are  so,  experiments 
will  continue  to  be  made  on  the  padenl" 
to  a  greater  cr  leas  extent  in  every  one 
of  those  inKtitution-t.  The  whole  hospitd 
system  is  bad  anil  must  be  improved,  for 
we  scarcely  know  a  single  institutioa  to 
which  the  strictures  which  we  have  of- 
fereil  do  not  apply. 

IRISH  iV,Ei31CAL  CHARITIES' 
BILL. 

Lord  Morpctli  intends  to  introiluce  a 
bill  fur  the  regulation  and  support  of  pub- 
lic charities  for  the  sick  poor  of  Ireland, 
which  is  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
O'Counell  and  the  liberal  Irish  members 
in  the  lloiiBe  of  (.'(Jiiimoits.  It  will  be 
opposed  by  tlie  tory  and  monopolising 
Irish  members  who  defend  the  Dublin 
College  of  Surgeons,  whose  members  are 
at  present  txclu&ivcly  privileged  to  be 
surgeons  to  county  iutiimaries.  The 
college  has  sent  a  deputation  consisting 
of  Mr.  Cusack  Roney,  Dr.  Evanson,  and 
Mr.  Corr,  to  endeavour  to  palaver  the  go- 
vernment in  favour  of  allowing  the  above 
ehaineful  and  unjust  monopoly  to  con- 
tinue. Kut  the  presence  of  Mr.  Phcluti 
and  Dr.  Nugent,  the  representatives  of 
the  great  body  of  the  profession  in  Ire- 
land, sadly  discomfits  the  mono|)oli8ts, 
and  we  confidently  predict,  will  com- 
pletely destroy  their  sanguiuo  hopes.  It 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  majority  of 
the  medical  practitinw«x'v  Sxv  '"iw^  '^'**^ 
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"^dr  mcdioil officers,  and  contrive  some\  and  «woV\\*\\  to\\t%«,  ^w^^ *°»''^ ''^'^  "^ 
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compellal  toleave  their  own  country  by  the 
corrupt  monopoly  of  the  Dublin  colleges, 
in  order  ta  obtAin  l^al  qiialiti  cations. 
They  are  ineligible  to  be  county  hospital 
niigeonsj  although  most  of  them  are  me- 
dical officers  of  dispensaries,  fever  hospi- 
tals, and  other  public  charities.  No  one 
tut  a  monopolist  will  approve  of  tlie 
wholesale  exclusion,  or  of  tlie  continuance 
of  a  law  which  is  unjust  ujion  the  face  of 
It.  There  is  little  doubt  but  the  Com- 
niODs  will  repeal  it ;  but  wliat  will  become 
of  it  in  the  Lords,  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine. 

The  time  has  arrived  wheu  all  liberal- 
minded  men  agree,  that  duly  qualified 
members  of  the  profession  in  England, 
lrelanil,and9  colland,  ought  toenjoy  equal 
privileges  in  every  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
M'lirhurton,  who  has  at  length  announced 
his  intention  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  week,  "  that  he  will,  at  no  distant 
|>criod,  introduce  a  bill  for  effecting  im- 
portant changes  in  the  metUcal  law, 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  persons, 
who  were  fully  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  question."  ^Ve  hail  this 
declaratioii  with  delight,  as  it  affonis  liie 
balm  of  consolation  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, except  the  monopolists.  No  law 
can  render  the  polity  of  the  profession  so 
ilegraded  as  it  is,  and  any  modem  enact- 
ment, more  especial  lyproposcd  by  the 
astute  and  able  chairman  of  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
must  lie  a  boon  to  the  profession  at  large, 
uul  a  death  blow  to  the  monopolists. 

FAMILY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

My  dear  Father,— There  has  been  a 
regular  Jlare  up  !  at  the  CharinK  Cross 
Hospital,  and  the  College  of  Surptons 
has  witlulrawn  what  the  Council  call 
tbc'ir  HEi'«<»NiTto.v,  which  is  noihinK 
wore  (ban  a  twwcr  iiivcsicd  in  tlial 
botly  by  aailly  c/iarlL-r,  to  |HTUiil  parties 


connected  with  co-tain  charitable  tnsti^ 
tutions  to  extort  money  from  the  student 
under  false  pretences.  I  am  quite  ig- 
norant of  tlie  cause  of  this  procecdiufr, 
and  Doctor  Goldinp:,  (not  Goolding  as  I 
last  epelt  his  name,)  takes  tlie  (greatest 
care  to  keep  us  in  bliiisful  i^iorancc  upon 
the  subject.  It  does  not  retjuire  die  eye 
of  a  lynx  to  observe  that  Golding  is  iu  a. 
most  nervous  state  of  mind ;  one  would 
really  imagine  that  all  the  electricity  of 
the  "  infernal  machine,"  with  whieli  he 
used  BO  successfully  to  astonish  the  minds 
and  boilies  of  tlie  unfortunate  patients  in 
VUiiers  Street,  was  eon  centra  teil  in  his 
own  frame ;  when  he  was  returning  me 
die  fee  wliich  1  paid  en  entering,  his 
A'ery  hairs  stood  on  end,  aivd  every  sovc- 
rcipi  seemed  to  adhere  to  his  pliable 
fingers  with  a  bird-lime  tenacity. 

I  have,  however,  my  dear  father,  thank 
Cud,  got  my  money  Imck,  so  that  your 
mind  may  be  at  ease  upon  this  head. 
Howship  never  ventures  near  the  place ; 
I  understand  he  has  been  guilty  of  some 
extraordinary  transaction,  and  in  afraid 
of  being  seen  at  the  hospital  until  the 
very  unfaviurabte  impression  it  has 
created  against  him  blows  over,  when  it 
is  cKjiected  he  will  have  the  audacity 
again  to  ailorn  its  wards,  as  he  and 
Golding  are  as  thick  as  "  five  in  a  bed," 

Doctor  Shairmaii  is  constantly  in  the 
hospital ;  it  is  said  he  is  "on  the  look  out 
for  squalls."  This  is  liij;hly  prohable,  as 
he  Itas  the  character  of  being  a  very  sly 
old  cock ;  and,  without  the  UBoistaucc  of 
glasses,  generally  picke  up  the  corn, 
whilst  the  younger  birds  are  amusing 
themselves  iu  tossing  about  the  chat)'.  1 
would  not  at  all  wontter  if  he  was  trying 
to  get  his  nephew,  who  is  a  hedge 
preacher,  a  regular  Mavworm,  some 
good  thing  to  satisfy  his  pious  cravings. 
Doctor  t'heeroiie  looks  terri bly  ma^iestic, 
and  tacks  through  the  liosjntal  wards 
like  a  "  sea  porjwise  in  a  storm,"  or  some 
other  such  production  of  nature's  "  handy 
work,"  in  a  similar  predicament.  I  only 
knew  a  few  days  ago  that  Doctor  Siginond 
and  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  been  offictTS  iu 
the  hospital,  and  ha<l  left  it  in  disgust ; 
it  is  said  they  intond  to  lay  before  the 
profession  anrl  the  public  a  full  exposure 
of  all  the  doings  which  have  been  going 
on  there  for  some  years ;  but  as  these 
jobbings,  no  matter  how  interesting  they 
may  be  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  to  those  interestetl  in  a 
more  personal  manner,  can  never  put 
"  Bci'ud  on  yoiir  tabli', 
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I  not  pttrttr  you  furilier  about  them. 
I  at  all  cvtTits  have  Icarnctl,  ilurin'j  my 
short  stay  in  London,  the  necessity  of 
keeping'  my  "  bawbees,"  as  you  so  fnnnily 
cAlJed  them  in  your  last,  warm  in  my 
pocket,  until  1  can  be  certain  of  getting 
Value  for  thein,  and  I  shall  not  now  enter 
to  any  Itospital  until  1  see  the  honourable 
inoinLer  for  Finsbury,  were  I  even  to  lose 
the  meilical  session  by  the  delay,  liy-the- 
bve,  I  omitted  to  answer  your  query 
about  Golding;  he  is  the  same  person 
you  allude  to ;  but  he  never  deUvered 
any  woman  of  more  tlian  two  children 
at  one  lying-in.  In  the  ridiculously  ex- 
Imvaj^nt  caHC  which  a[)peared  in  tlie 
Sunday  papers,  the  placenta  was  retained 
a  few  hours  after  the  delivery,  which 
t»ave  risse  to  the  report  of  the  third  cliild 
Iking  extracted,  and  as  the  case  occurred 
in  some  low  vulj^ar  neixbhourliood,  the 
thrfc  Mack  croien  were  not  lon^  in  being 
magnified  into  their  proper  proportions, 
and  bag  to  this  Lour  remained  uncon- 
tmdict^d. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprise*!  to  hear 
ihfit  1  have  cut  the  Greville  Street  Free 
Hcspilal  School  of  Medicine.  I  foriu- 
tiuteiy  only  paid  two  pounds  on  account 
when  I  entered  tliere,  and  my  young 
K'(iti-h  friend  wth  whom  I  am  now 
liviiiL',  adviseil  me  to  ilo  so,  I  have  since 
iii.iile  inquiries  alx>Ut  the  place, and  learn 
thai  it  wa."*  uridiinlly  instituted  by  a  Mr. 
Alarwlen.  lor  tlie  cure  of  malignant  dis- 
cjises,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Jones,  wlio 
was  his  RssisLant  surgeon,  cncounteiing 
more  difficulties  in  curing  them  thati  they 
unlicipalcd,  augmeuteil  their  forces  by 
getting  J)rs.  Uwins  and  Ryan  appointed 
IIS  physicians  to  the  hospital,  Messrs. 
Tweedie  aiul  Lucas  as  surgeons  to  it. 
After  a  little  time  the  newly  appointed 


"  promises  "  which  nerer  are  realized  ; 
and  to  carry  out  the  imposition  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  the  most  impudent  para- 
graphs are  put  into  the  papers,  particu- 
larly the  country  pajwrs,  giving  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  the  number  of 
pupils  wliich  thronged  their  empty 
benches,  the  great  contest  there  was  for 
pri/ei,  &c. ;  that  Mr.  B.  of  Bath,  Mr.  D. 
of  Durham,  Mr.  L.  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  N. 
of  Newcastle,  and  so  on  to  the  cud  of  the 
al|i!mbet,  ahtained  eillier  a  medal,  a  cer- 
tificate of  honour,  or  some  other  such 
i.'LAP  Tinp;  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  This, 
My  Lord  Thiit,  or  the  Bishop  of  some 
place  presided  at  the  "distribution  of  the 
prizes;"  and  though  last,  not  least,  that 
the  self-styled  profes.wrs  were  highly  de- 
liglited  to  iiml  their  lalxiurs  crowned 
with  such  wonderful  success. 

I  can  well  conceive,  after  statements  of 
this  description  api>car  in  tlie  {vapcrs,  and 
are  honestly  read  hy  a  person  in  the 
country,  that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vince inrn  that  the  chairman  on  such 
occasions  is  toUtlly  ignorant  of  the  real 
stau;  of  the  school,  and  that  having  some- 
thing in  general  more  important  to 
attend  to  he  cares  little  about  tliis,  so 
long  as  it  ministers  to  his  vauity  ami  hie 
political  speculalitms  to  bkuim  forth  in 
the  papers  as  having  tilled  the  chair. 
Nor  are  you  in  the  couutry  a.  hit  the 
wiser  of  your  son's  or  your  pupil's  pro- 
gress by  his  getting  a  medal  or  a  certifi- 
cate, all  such  proceeiiiugs  I  now  find  are 
farces,  a  full  account  of  which  I  shall  lay 
before  you  in  some  of  my  future  letters, 
as  I  have  prolonged  tliis  to  an  unreason- 
able length. 

My  young  friend  Alexander  Scott 
Macdonnald,  with  whom  I  have  been 
Uving  since  I  received  your  last  letter  in 


physicians  and  surgeons  tindmg  the  ma-  '  which  you  approve  of  my  joining  him,  is 

a  very  kind  and  sincere  fellow,  lie  attends 


iigii.mt  uttnosnhere  of  the  pliicj  nut  to 
.igree  with  tlitir  constitutions,  retired 
from  it  In  ilisfinsf.  When  I  tell  you  that 
llie  lircville  Street  Free  Hospital  School 
of  Me<lieine  and  all,  would  fit  in  the  out- 
house at  liome,  it  is  raying  enough  to  you 
iibiint    it.     'I'hc   extraordinary    pulling 


at  the  King's  College,  and  he  gives  me  a 
very  strange  accoimt  of  the  nuinlier  of 
pupils  who  are  attending  the  medical 
classes.  A  rejH)rt  was  in  circulation  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  professors  would 
suggest  to  the  uhareholders  the  propriety 


I 
I 


I 
I 

I 


wiiich  is  carried  on  in  the  newspapers  of  closing  its  doors  for  a  few  years,  and 
and  journals  at  the  commencement  of  again  o|)ening  them  with  soinetliing  fresh, 
eTcry  session,  would  make  one  rcsi<!ing  but  I  <lo  not  think  this  advice  will  lie 
in  tile  conntry  almost  imagine  that  one  acted  upon.  1  hear  the  shores  which  were 
half  of  London  consisteil  of  Medical  originally  XIOO.  each  can  now  be  bought 
School*,  and  that  the  other  was  a  huge  for  Xy5.,  or  even  less ;  but  I  am  not  at 
hospiiai,  or  some  other  such  "  imngina-  '  all  surprisetl  at  this,  for  llie  shares  of  tlve. 
live  exienwoii  of  the  mental  powers,"  as  London  1'niveK.vV^  O^w^e  ■a-t^  ^"'^''^  "*• 
Professor  Mayo  says  in  his  invaluable  ft\e  youuiU  vaox«  ^Avis.  '^'"^  v^v \» 
physioloj-icaJ  comjHJsitiona,  The  advei- \lvinft»  ^oVteyfie-  ^■*^''^^'^^  .^^^^ 
tiwaieiJto    tiiiu   put    iWwiud,    contain  \HiucXvtBOte «c«faoH»«i»'*i«*^"*°*- 


AX  ATOM  (.^T. 


tliutt|(]i,  my  dear  father,  I  am  satiiified  from 
your  wnsiderate  rointttanccs  you  have 
every  couHilence  in  my  prudence,  yet  as 
we  of  the  Emeralil  lale  are  too  apt  to 
calculate  beyond  our  means,  a  curl)  like 
my  friend  t^andy  Sct-tt  I  look  upon  to  be 
of  the  (J^reatest  advantage  to  me,  particu- 
Idrly  as  he  does  every  thing  in  a  <juiet, 
icspectablo,  and  steady  way.  Sandy's 
prtat  grain  I  father,  by  the  mother's  aide, 
was  a  distant  relation  of  the  Duke  of  liue- 
cleugli,  in  con&eiiueiii'e  of  which  be  sure 
when  you  s[)cak  of  him  in  your  letters  to 
me  not  to  forget  always  to  call  him 
Scorr  Wacijonnalu,  heis  very  particular 
about  this ;  and  though  he  is  always  up- 
holdinj;  his  preat  grand-father's  dignity, 
yet  he  told  a  "goo<l  one"  of  him  the  other 
evening,  he  was  very  fond  of  the  Srutvh 
tiMl(h/,  and  the  wajjs  in  Ualkeilh  always 

'called  him  Mr.  Sott,  loavinjrout  the  C. 

Sandy  Scott  has  brought  a  host  of 
letters  of  introduelion  and  intends  deh- 
verinj;  them  next  week.  U'ritcsoon,  my 
dear  fether,  and  believe  me, 

As  ever,  your  aiiectionate  son, 

THO.MAS. 
1*.8. — Dont  send    me  Tuson's  plates 

,  tliey  are  to  be  had  here  very  cheap.  'V'ou 
have  made  a  mistake  about  Mayo— it  is 
not  the  celebrated  Mayow  who  fias  Ixtii 
dead  this  length   of  time,    hut   Herbert 

P'Mayo,  who  wn«  professor  at  King's  Col- 
lege and  whose  place  is  su|>plied   by  the 

'  cwcbratfd    Doctor   Todd,  about    whom 

''S.indy  !?ci.itt  knows  every  tlunf,  as  hcdoes 
about  most  people  here. 
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UEAI). 

'      Oi-rifiitiufi-nntaliit.    Origin,  t^oextcr 
nal  tl  irds  of  su|>crior  transverse  ridge  of 
ortipitnl  hone  and  posterior  external  part 
of    itiiistoid    process   of    temporal  bone. 
Jnnertion,  inte);uiiicnts  o<'  eyebrows,  na- 

)  mA  bones  and  angular  processes  of  the  os 
frontis. 

Mi'BCtKS  OF  BXTERMAt.  T.AH. 

Superior  Aurie.  O.  cranial  aponeu- 
rosis ab<>ve  external  ear,  /.  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

Antprivr  Aiiris.     O.  posterior  jwrt  of 
zy;;omatic    prectBS  and  cninial   ajwneu- 
jTi«w.     /.  anterior  part  of  helix. 
\^,  J'o^i^rior  Juriit.     O.  ^a«^}i(l^rocc&s. 
■r.  bad  part  of  conchs,      ' 


FACE. 


Orhirnliirin  pnlpebrarum.  O,  inter- 
nal Bn;;ulnr  process  of  os  frotitis  and 
upper  edge  of  tendo  oculi.  /.  luisai  pro- 
cess of  superior  maxillary  bone  and  infe- 
rior e«lge  of  tendo  oculi. 

Tfitxor  tnriii.  O.  posterior  edge  of  os 
un)^B,  /.  lachrymal  ducts  as  far  as 
puiicta, 

'  orruyaior  xupercilii^  O.  internal  an- 
gular process  of  os  froDtis.  /.  middle  of 
eyebrow. 

i  yritmidaliit na»i.  O.  occipito— fron- 
talis muscle,  descends  along  nasal  bones. 
/.  compressor  nasi  muscle. 

Coniftrensor  niifi.  <J.  canine  fossa  in 
sujMjrior  maxilla.     /.  dorsum  of  now;. 

Lnuitor  Inttii  tupfrioris  alu-qiic  na«t. 
O.  upper  extremity  of  nasal  process  of 
superior  maxilla,  and  from  edge  of  orbit 
above  infra-orbital  hole.  /.  ala  nasi, 
upper  lip  and  orbicularis  oris  muscle. 

Zyijnmitlictit  minor,  (i,  upper  yati 
of  tile  malar  bone.  /.  upper  hp,  neat 
commissure  ;  sometimes  vrantinj;. 

Zj'ijowiitivn.i  mirjor.  O.  lower  part  of 
malar  bone,  near  zygomatic  suture.  /. 
anple  of  mouth. 

Lcvaliyr  aiiyn/i  orig.  O,  canine  fossa 
alxjvc  aveoia  of  first  molar  tooth  /. 
cnnmissurc  of  lips  and  orbicularis  oris. 

Dffiresnor  luLii *uprriori«  ntiri/ue  Hani. 
0.  alveoli  of  canine  and  incisnr  teeth,  of 
superior  maxilla.  /,  integuments  of  up- 
per lip  and  fibro-cartilage  of  septum  and 
ula  nasi. 

Dcpresxnr  atigtiti  ori*.  O.  external 
oblique  line  on  lower  jaw,  extending 
fiom  anterior  edge  of  niasseter  to  mental 
foramen.     /.  commi? wire  of  lips. 

Depri'Hi'or  Inbii  iiifrriuriit.  O.  siiie 
and  front  of  lower  maxilla,  altove  its  bnse. 
/.  half  of  lower  lip  and  orbicularis  oris. 

Levator  ialiii  infitrioriis.  (/.  alveoli  of 
incisor  teeth  of  lower  jaw.  /.  the  inte- 
guments of  the  chin, 

f.hhivuiiirin  orin  surrounds  the  moutli 
by  two  Ueshy  fasciculi. 

liurrinittitr,  f),  two  l«»t  alveoli  of 
superior  maxii'a  and  external  s^urface  of 
posterior  ulveoli  of  lower  ninxiiln,  also 
mter-maxillary  ligament.  /.  commis- 
sure of  lijis. 

MU«<XES   OF  liOWCB   i<AW. 


^.'n.<ll>rtnr    consists 
Anterior  pnrthit 


I 
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of   two   portions: 
O.  superior  inaxilla 
joins  inular  bone,  and  iQfcrior 
;<.-r.     1,  outer  surface  of  angle 

I'M  .,  vW. 

l*0«feridr  p<trllnw.    O.cAigt  laS  \viAaa 


'  «nil  Typomatic  arch,  ns  far  as  gJe- 


(l  cavity.     /.  external  side  of  angle 

.'and  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 

••'     Tfirip^riil.    O.  gide  of  cranium,  be- 

ticath  sniiicircular  ridge  on  parietal  bone, 

temporal  fossa,  anil  a[»onciiro»i«.     /,  co- 

riinuiil  process  of  inferior  maxilla  to  last 

''molar  tooth. 

/  tenjgnideut  intemut.  O.  inner  side 
of  external  pterygoid  plate  and  pterypoid 
process  of  ]ial;itc  bone.  /.  inner  siile  of 
angle  of  jaw  and  rou^h  gurfacf  above. 

/'fen/yiiitlritg  f.rlerunn.  O.  cuter  side 
of  external  pterygoid  pl^te,  crest  on  great 

*  a'a  of  splH'itoid  inme  and  from  tulx-TOsity 
of  snporior  maxiila.     I.  into  anterior  and 

t  intrmal  part  of  neck  of  lower  jaw,  inter- 
arlicul.ir  cartilage,  and  inferior  synovial 
Tntinbnine. 

MUHCI'iiS   QN    AXTCRIVK    AND    LATEnAJ, 
PAHIS   OK   MiCK. 

Pitttf/Mma-rni/oiif*.  (>.  cellular  mem- 
liritne  covering  ujipsr  and  outer  part  of 

•  (L'ltoid  and  CTcat  pectoral  mu-cles.  /. 
chin  ;  fascia  along  sridc  of  lower  jhw  ;  and 
faKcin  covering  parotid  gland. 

StiTuo-ctrido  martoirlruf,  O.  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  tirst  bone  of  stenium 
rand  st:?riial  third,  snmetiiiies  l.alf,  of  c'a- 
vicle.  /.  upper  jiart  of  inaiitoid  process 
snd  external  tliird  of  superior  tratisvcrsfi 
ridge  of  occij)ital  bone. 

SU'rno-hi/oideus.  O.  posterior  surface 
of  first  bone  of  sternum,  cartilage  of  first 
rib,  gtcnial  end  of  clavicle,  and  sterno- 
clavicular capru'e.  /.  lower  border  of 
boily  cf  OS  hyoidcs. 

Slvrno-lhyn>ii1*!ii*.  O.  posterior  sur- 
face of  tirat  bone  of  sternum  and  car- 
tilage of  8ccon<l  rib.  /.  oblique  lit»e  on 
ala  of  tliyroiil  cartilage. 

fimn-)ii/oUru».  O.  behind  semilunar 
notch  in  rcapula,  from  the  Ugatnent  which 
passes  over  the  notch,  and  from  base  of 
coracoid  process,  /.  lower  bonier  of  os 
hyoidcs.  at  the  junction  of  its  body  ami 
gtval  eomu. 

Dif/iixlHr,  O,  groove,  internal  to 
mastoid  proceis.  /.  rough  depression  on 
inner  aide  of  base  of  jaw,  near  its  sym- 
physis. 

nfi/li>-hy(iidtfiS,  O.mylo-hyoid  ridge  of 
inferior  maxilla.  7.  base  of  os  hyoidcs, 
chin,  and  middle  tendinous  line  common 
to  it  and  its  fellow, 

Griiio-hyui'li-uii.  O.  inner  aide  of 
chin,  above  the  digastricus.  /.  base  of  os 
hyoi<les. 

Ifi/ii-flhiitiitt,  O.  cornu  and  pan  of 
h(n\y  of  ON  h^'oides.     /.  side  of  tongue 

<renM-A!fO'j/to4«U4,     O.  croiiiunce  in 
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side  chin,  below  fro-nnm  unpine.  /.  me- 
sial line  of  tongue  from  nju-x  to  baMr.and 
body  and  lesser  cornu  of  of>  hyoidea. 

l.ingualis  coneistfl  of  fasciculi  of  iibrcs, 
running  from  Ikisc  to  apex  of  tongue,  and 
Ivinp  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  niul 
tiie  liyo  and  stylo  glossi. 

Stijln-hyoideua.  O.  outer  side  of 
Htyloid  process,  near  its  base.  J.  comu 
and  body  of  os  hyoides. 

Stylo-ylmxus.  O.  styloid  process,  near 
its  tin  and  the  stylo-maxillary  lignment. 
/.  side  of  tongue,  as  far  as  the  tip. 

StyUi-jitinrynyrim  O.  back  part  of 
root  of  styloid  process.  /.  side  of  plta- 
rynx,  comu  of  os  hyoides,  and  thyroid 
cartilage. 

Bli;SCLB8   or  TBR   PBAUYNX. 

fotwtrictor  phari/ngig  in/eriur.  (J. 
side  of  cricoid  cartilage,  inferior  cornu, 
and  posterior  part  of  ala  of  thyroid  car- 
tilage. /.  with  its  fellow,  along  iia'«ial 
line  on  liuek  of  pharynx. 

Ciiiixt rk-tiir  iihart/iiyid  niediun.  ".cor- 
nu and  appendix  of  os  Iiyoides,  also 
style-hyoid  an.l  lliyro-liyiiid  Itgainenta. 
/.  niesiul  tendinuua  line,  aud  cuneiform 
process  of  occijiitaJ  Ixine. 

l'iiu.ifyii-tor  pliuryiij/ia  mijierior.  O, 
petfous  portion  of  tem|vorul  bone,  lower 
part  of  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  ha- 
uiular  process  of  spLeuoid  bone,  also  in- 
termaxillary ligament,  posK-iiur  third  of 
mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  side  of  base  of 
tongue.  /.  cuneiform  process  of  occipi- 
tal bone  and  mesial  Ene  of  pharynx. 

Ml'SCLES   OF    THE    I>ALA1E. 

Lfpator  palati.  O.  petrous  portion  of 
iern]»oral  bone  in  front  of  foramen  caro- 
ticum.     /   broad,  into  the  velum. 

Tennor,  rd  circnmfexus  palati.  O, 
depref-'fiion  at  root  of  internal  pterygoid 
plate,  spinous  process  of  sphenoid  bone 
attd  fore  part  of  Eustachian  tube ;  tendon 
turns  round  hamular  proeesa.  J.  into 
velum,  meeting  its  fellow  in  the  mesial 
line. 

Motored  uvuUr,  O.  posterior  extremity 
of  spine  of  palate  bones.  I,  cellular  tis- 
sue of  uvula. 

riiititoylottuv.  O.  inferior  surface  of 
Velum.     /.  side  of  tongue. 

Pnlitlo-phitryiigeuK.  O.  inferior  sur- 
face of  palate.  I.  side  and  back  of  pha- 
rvnx,  and  suivrior  comu  of  tiiyroid  car- 
tilage. 


\ 
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Thyro-hijoideua, 
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(kk  of  tLyroid  cartilage.    /.  lower  edge  of 
cornu  oJ  os  hyo'ulcs. 

Crico-tht/roideuJi.  O.  forepart  of  cri- 
coid cartilage.  /.  lower  border  of  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Thyro-arytenoidcHS.  O.  posterior  sur- 
face of  thyroid  cartila<{e,  near  its  anj,'le. 
/.  anterior  edge  of  arytenoid  cart-.iage. 

Crico-arytcnoidnis  UUvrnlix.  '>.  tijiper 
edge  of  si:!c  of  crocoid  cartilage.  /.  base 
of  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Crico-ai'ytenoidfus  posticus.  O.  de- 
pression on  ptisterior  surface  of  cricoid 
cartiliigc.  /.  outer  side  of  base  of  aryte- 
iioiil  cartilage. 

Arytenoiileug  fills  the  interval  lietwecti 
arytenoid  cartilages,  mid  coiisisLs  of  two 
ttrrangeiuents  of  fibres:  obliqui'-,  run  from 
ajjcx  of  one  cartilage  to  base  of  o])posiEe 
one ;  trunimtrn',  are  altaclied  to  poate- 
rior  surface  of  each  cartilage. 

DEEF  ML'SCLES  ON   ANTGltlOR  AND  LATK- 
HAL.  PAHTS  OP  THK  NKCK. 

Longun  coUi.  O.  bodies  of  three  supe- 
rior dorsal  and  four  inferior  cervical  ver- 
tebrip,  intervertebral  ligaments,  head  of 
first  rib,  and  anterior  luliercles  of  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  four  inferior  cervi- 
cal vertebra;.  I.  fore  jiart  of  first,  second, 
and  tiiird  cervical  vertebra;. 

Hec/im  capitis  anticun  major.  O.  an- 
terior twberclea  of  traTisversc  processes  of 
four  inferior  cervical  vei  tebric.  I.  cunei- 
form proccsH  of  occi[)ilal  hone. 

IlectiiD  capitis  antivus  utiiior.  O. 
transverse  process  of  atlas.  7.  cuiiejfortn 
process  of  occipiLil  bone. 

Jiectiis  capitit  Inturalis.  O,  transverse 
protcss  of  atlas.  1.  jugular  process  of 
occipital  bone. 

i<valcnus  anlicus.  O,  anterior  tuber- 
cles of  transverse  processes  of  thinl, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  cervical  vertebnc. 
/.  up|>er  surface  of  first  rib,  near  its  car- 
tilo^re.  I 

Scalenus  mediu*.  O.  ixjstcrior  tulicr- 
cles  of  transverse  processes  of  four  or  five 
inferior  cervical  vertebrsp.  7.  upper  edge 
of  secon<l  rib.  | 

ScateiiHn  posticus.  (K  posterior  tulier- 
tles  of  two  or  three  inferior  cervical  ver- 
tebnc. /.  upjicr  cdm:  of  second  rib  be- 
tween its  tubercle  iuid  angle, 

THORAX. 

Pertoralis  major.  O.  sternal  half  of 
clavicle,  anterior  surface  of  stenmra,  car- 
tilagoi  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  and  from  apojicurosis  common*)  it 
Mid  externa]  oblique  ninscle.  7.  by  »  ilal 
tcadoit  iatQ  aatcrior  etlge  of   Licipital 


groove,  and  by  an  aponetuosia  iittol 
of  forearm. 

Pecturalis  minor.  O.  external  sivr- 
faces  and  upper  alges  of  tliir<l,  fonrth, 
and  fifth  ribs,  soiiit'tiincs  from  st/cund. 
/.  inner  and  upper  surface  of  carocoitl 
process  of  scii|iuia. 

Suliclm)inx.  <).  cartilage  of  first  rib. 
/.  external  half  of  inferior  surface  of  cla- 
vicle. 

Serratus  magnvs.  O,  by  eight  or  nine 
fleshy  (dips,  from  eight  or  nine  superior 
libs.     /.  base  of  Ecupuia. 

Interoostale*  are  twenty-two  in  niiiii- 
\Kr  on  each  side:  eleven  titter  mil  and 
eleven  tjcternul. 

External.  O.  inferior  etJge  of  each 
rib,  commencing  at  transverse  ]>rocesse8 
of  vertcbrie.  7.  external  lip  of  sii|>erior 
e<ige  of  rib  beneath,  extending  to  Miind 
costal  extremities  ol"  cai  fitages. 

Internal.  O.  at  sternum  from  the  in- 
ner lip  of  lower  edge  of  each  cartilage 
and  rib  as  far  as  angle.  I.  inner  lip  of 
superior  edge  of  cartilage  and  rib  be- 
neath. 

Li-vatorei  eostarttm,  O,  extremity  of 
each  dot.sal  transverse  process.  /.  upjicr 
edge  of  rib  below,  between  tubercle  and 
angle. 

Trianyuinris  stcrni.  (),  posterior  sur- 
face and  edge  of  lower  part  of  sternum 
and  ensiform  cartilage.  I.  cartilages  of 
fourth,  fifth,  and  Bixth  ribs. 

MUBCLKB  OP  THE  BACK. 

First  lAiycr. 

Trapeaius.  O.  internal  tlurd  of  sui>e- 
rior  transverse  ridge  of  oeei|>iul  bone, 
ligamcutmn  nuchic.  and  spinous  process 
of  last  cervical  and  aii  dorml  vertebr*. 
I.  posterior  border  of  external  third  of 
clavicle  and  acromion  [irocess,  ako  sujxs 
rior  edge  of  £[iinc  of  scapula. 

I^ttisaimns  ilortii.  (>.  six  inferior  dor- 
sal spines,  and  by  lumbar  fascia  from  all 
lumbar  spines,  from  back  of  Kacruin,  |>os- 
terior  tliird  of  crest  of  ilium,  and  from 
three  to  four  inferior  ribs.  1.  (lostcriur 
e<lge  of  bicipital  groove  of  hutuerus. 

Second  Layer. 

RlMinlmdeus  minor.  O.  lower  part  of 
ligamcntum  nuclnc  and  two  last  cervical 
spinous  ])roeesse!<.  1.  I>ase  of  scapula, 
oji|Hisite  to  aud  al;ovu  its  spine. 

Ithoinlioidcus  viiijor.  O.  four  or  five 
su])erior  dorsal  spines.  I.  bajie  of  scapula 
from  spine  to  inlerior  angle. 

Lerxttor  unyuli  trttpula:.  C).  posterior 
lubctclea  o(  irao&venc  \>Too«i»t«b  «1  U>\» 
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or  five  iuperior  cervical  vertcbwe.  I .  ver- 
tebral margin  of  scapula,  between  spine 
and  sii])erior  angle. 

Snrratuji  pinUicua  superior.  O,  liga- 
inciitunt  nuctiK,  anU  two  or  three  dorsal 
spine*.  I.  second,  ihinl,  ami  fourth  ribe, 
external  to  angles. 

Serra/ug  posticus  inferior.  O.  two 
last  dorsal  and  two  superior  lumbar 
spines.  I.  lower  edges  of  four  inferior 
riba  anterior  to  angles. 

Splcniim  coiii.  O,  spines  of  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertehnc. 
I.  trangvcrsc  processes  of  tlirte  or  four 
BUjterior  cervical  vertcbne, 

Splrniuti  capitis.  O.  spines  of  two 
superior  doisal,  and  three  inferior  cervi- 
cal vertcbrte  and  liganientuni  nuL-luc.  1. 
lH>3torior  part  of  mastoid  process,  and 
oi-ci]>itaI  lx>ue,  below  its  superior  trans- 
verse ridge. 

Third  Lnycr.^ 

Sacro-Junibaliii.  O,  posterior  third  of 
crest  of  ilium,  oblique  and  tratisveiae 
prooessosor  sacrum,  sacro-iliac  ligaments^ 
and  transverse  and  oblique  processes  of 
lunilur  vcrtebrie.  I.  all  the  ribs,  near 
their  aiif^ks. 

Loni/i.viiimv«  dorvi,  O.  posterior  sur- 
face of  saeruni,  and  transverse  and  ob- 
lique processes  of  Itimlar  Vertebra-.  1.  all 
ilorsal  vertcbne,  and  ribs  between  tuUr- 
clus  aiul  angles. 

SpiniiiijKiorjti.  O.  two  suiwrior  lum- 
bar and  three  inferior  dorsal  spines.  I. 
nine  superior  dorsal  spines. 

MumkH  acccssorii.  ('.  superior  edge 
of  each  rib.  1.  tendons  of  sacro-lum- 
buJis. 

Ci-rvicalig  detcendeiui.  O,  from  four 
or  five  superior  ribs,  between  tubercles 
and  angles.  I.  transverse  processes  of 
fourth,  tifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vcrtebrw. 

Traii^vertaiis coUi.  O.  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  five  or  six  superior  dorsal  ver- 
tebriE.  I.  transverse  processes  of  three  or 
four  inferior  cer^-ical  vertebric, 

Traeheio-mniftuiileux.  <  •.  transverse 
procesaes  of  three  or  four  superior  dorsal 
vertebre,  and  as  many  inferior  cervical. 
1.  inner  and  back  part  of  ntuj^toid  pro- 
cess. 

■Complexfit.  O.  transverse  and  oblique 
processes  of  three  or  four  inferior  cervical 
and  five  or  six  superior  dorsal  vcrtebrie. 
I.  into  occipital  bone,'  between  its  two 
transverse  riilges. 

Fourth  Liti/rr, 

J<piiuiiiji  cuUi.  i),  extremities  of  trsms- 
rcne  prooemas  vf  five  or  six  supenoi 


dorsal  vertebrie.  I.  by  four  heads  into 
spines  of  secortd,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cervical  vertebra'. 

if'emi-fpinaiifi  dorsi,  O.  by  five  or  six 
tendons,  from  transverse  processes  of  dor- 
sal vertebra;,  from  fifth  to  eleventh.  I. 
extremity  of  spines  of  two  inferior  ccrvi- 
cnl  and  three  or  four  superior  dorsal 
vcrlebriE. 

Multijidvs  npintr.  O.  first  fasciculus 
arises  from  spine  of  vertebra  dentata,  and 
is  inserted  into  transverse  process  of  third, 
each  successively  in  a  similar  manner 
down  to  the  lost,  wliich  arifcs  from  the 
spine  of  Inst  lumlmr  vertebra,  and  is  in- 
serted into  false  transverse  process  of 
sacrum. 

lulii-itpinaka — are  situated  between 
spinous  processes  of  vertebrx. 

Interlrmmversalvs — attached  and  si- 
CuBt<.'d  as  their  name  implies. 

Jiectuit  capitig  jxmticus  major.  C). 
spinous  process  of  second  vertcbni.  I.  in- 
ferior transverse  ridge  of  os  occipitis. 

liecluB  capitis  po»tieus  tni}ior,  (). 
posterior  part  of  atlas.  I.  occipital  bone, 
l)ehind  foramen  magnum. 

uMiquHg  rnpitiii  inferior.  O.  spinous 
process  of  second  vertebra.  I.  extremity 
of  transverse  process  of  atlas. 

Uhliquus  capitis  Huperior.  O.  Upper 
part  of  transverse  process  of  atlas.  I. 
occipital  bone,  between  its  transveise 
ridges,  posterior  to  mastoid  process. 

UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

Shoulder  Arm. 

Deltoideuf.  O,  lower  edge  of  spine  of 
scapula,  anterior  e<lgc  of  acromion,  and 
external  third  of  clitvicle.  I.  rough  sur- 
face  on  outer  side  of  humerus,  near  its 
centre. 

Supra-ffpinutuii.  O.  all  scapula  above 
the  spine,  which  forms  sujira-spinous 
fossa,  aJid  from  fascia  covering  muscle. 
I.  u]>per  and  fore  part  of  great  tuberosity 
of  humerus. 

Infra-fpinatuii.  O.  inferior  surface  of 
spine  and  dorsum  of  scapubi  beneath,  as 
low  down  as  posterior  ridge  on  inferior 
costa.  I.  middle  of  great  tuberosity  of 
hurneruB. 

Tere4  minor.  O.  depression  between 
the  two  ridges  on  inferior  costa  of  scspula, 
from  fascia  covering  it,  and  ligamentous 
septa,  I.  inferior  depression  on  great 
tuberosity  of  humerus. 

Sub^capularif.     C).  all  tW  w».iS.»k». 

Ue«iCT  Vu\»McVeo^\\vvv(\cT>s*^ 

\      T«;rea«w«ioT.    V>.x««^'»»'^*** 
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fcri<ir  ta^  of  scapula,  below  inrra  q>i- 
luUOB.  r.  posterior  edge  of  biciptal 
groove. 

Cararo-hrachialltt.  O.  coracoid  pro- 
rcss  and  tendon  of  short  head  of  biceps. 
1.  iiiiemal  mde  of  humerus,  about  its 
middle,  and  by  an  aponeurosis,  into  ridge 
leading  to  internal  condyle. 

liirept,  O.  short  head,  from  coracoid 
process,  long  head,  from  upper  edge  of 
glenoid  cavity.  I.  back  part  of  tubercle 
of  radiuB. 

Briirhinlis  anticiig.  O.  centre  of  hu- 
merus by  two  slips  on  cither  siilc  of  in- 
sertion of  deltoid,  and  fore  part  of  hume- 
rus to  its  condyles.  I.  coronoid  process 
of  ulna  and  rough  surface  beneath. 

Trkep*  exlengnr  ciibili.  O.  lonfr  head, 
from  lower  part  of  neck  of  bcapula  and 
inferior  costa.  Second  hea<I,  from  ridj;e 
on  humerus,  helow  insertion  of  teres  mi- 
nor. Third  licati,  from  ridge  below  in- 
aeriioii  of  teres  major,  leading  to  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  and  from  internal  inter- 
muacular  lizament.  I.  olecranou  process 
pf  utua,  and  fascia  of  forearm. 

Foreui-m  and  Hand. 

Pahnarh  hrrvis.  O.  annular  ligament 
and  palmar  fascia.  I.  integuments  on 
inner  side  of  p.'dm. 

Pronator  radii  tareft.  O.  anterior  part 
of  intenral  condyle,  fascia  of  forearm, 
interiiiuscukr  scjita,  and  coronoid  process 
of  ulna,  f .  oMter  and  back  part  of  ratliua, 
about  its  centre. 

Fii'xor  earpi  radiatis,  O,  inner  con- 
dyle and  intermuscular  septa.  I.  base  of 
metacarpal  bome  of  index  finger. 


ROVAL  MEDICAL  AND  CIIIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  9, 

Dr.  Bhioht,  President. 

Kf  A  sliort  communication  from  Dr.  llos- 
toi-k  on  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of 
three  H{K;ciii)ens  of  urine,  from  a  jiatienl 
OiKler  the  cure  of  Mr,  Earlc,  with  rht-u- 
malism.  who  waK  tresttcd  with  mercury. 
The  author  descriijes  the  first  portion  ex- 
amined before  the  commencement  of  the 
mercurial  course  as  the  most  aqueous  he 
had  ever  seen,  its  solid  contents  being 
otdy  1*33  per  cent.,  and  the  earthy  salts 
being  scarcely  perceptible.  .Vfter  13  days' 
lise  of  mercury,  the  solid  contents  were 
increased  to  nearly  'i  per  cent.,  of  which 

there  \Yd»  about  tJj:' natural  proitorlion  of 


tbc  healthy  phosphates.  After  a  f^jrlhef 
interval  of  II  •lays,  thr  aolid  contrtitc 
were  increased  to  +  per  eent.,  aid  the 
phosphoric  salts  w.r  in 

quantity.     In  a  sp.  i' 

the  same  patient,  w:iuii  me  .'iir.nor  re- 
ceived with  the  first  siifcimen  of  urinti' 
he  found  on  analysis  a  quantity  of  urea.  ' 

RBMABIU  ON  TUB  UXfAGyXW  nnRJMEB 
OP  THR  RKIK  AKP  OP  VBB  fACB.  DV 
MR.   C«SAR    HAWinXS. 

The  object  of  the  author's  communi- 
cation is  to  describe  a  pccuUar  form  of 
nialifpiaat  disi.'ase  of  the  face,  which  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  have  received  any 
distinct  notice  by  surgical  writers,  al- 
thougl)  its  character  is  so  welt  market]  as 
to  re({uire  a  separate  consideratiou.  The 
term  '''maligTiant  disease, "  however,  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  a  very  vaa:ue  and 
ill-defined  manner,  the  author  CommeTi- 
ces  by  stating  that  he  restricts  the  term 
itiulii/vuiU  to  such  diseases  as  essentially 
possess  a  new  structure,  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  poisonous  influence  in  one  or  tuore 
of  these  several  degrees — 1st,  upon  the 
neighbouring  textures,  which  are  con- 
verted into  a  substance  exactly  similar, 
or  at  least  analogous  to  that  of  the  new 
fonnation ;  2ndly,  upon  the  absorbent 
system,  so  that  the  next  glands  become 
enlarged  into  a  tumour,  like  that  ori^'i- 
nally  deposited,  or  3dly,  upon  the  whole 
constitution,  so  that  the  [Poisonous  secre- 
tion of  the  newly  formed  part  gains 
access  to  the  circtuating  Huids,  and  tu- 
bercles of  various  forms,  but  of  the 
same  or  analogous  character,  iH-come 
developed  in  some  distant  organs  or  tex- 
tures, which  have  no  direct  communica- 
tion except  lhrou"h  t!ic  blood  with  the 
part«  in  which  the  new  structure  was 
first  r.Tmed.  By  this  restriction  of  the 
term,  the  author  excludes  from  among 
the  malignant  discasics  of  the  face;  Ist, 
ttie  irritable  and  iiitfactablc  ulcers,  de- 
Ecrilied  by  Xr.  Earle  in  the  I9th  volume 
of  the  transactions  of  the  society,  2ndly, 
the  various  forms  of  serophulous  lupus, 
wliieh  attack  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  cheeks, 
and  Srdly,  the  several  varieties  of  tuber- 
cular sebaceous  disease,  tubercular  lupus, 
uoIi-Hie-tungcre,  &c  ,  whicli  occur  in  tlie 
same  parts,  and  ithly,  hypertrophy  of 
the  nose,  described  by  Mr.  Hey,  Civa- 
dier,  and  othets.  None  of  these  contain 
any  new  structures  to  entitle  tliem  to  be 
included  in  his  definition.  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  descrflje  tliese  distinct 
forms  of  malignant  disca.se,  wliich  jue 
illustrated  l)V  several  dtawiu'^6,taate,\itvJL 


^^_  ^npparniU^Ut',  pruscntcO  to  die  examina- 

^^■'b'^ii  o(  iiicii)bers  of  the  society.     M'ilh 

^^V  the  CQWiiinu  cftnccr  nf  the  /uce,   as   it 

^^K  ^ow8  itsi:\f  io  the  lower  lip,  most  !>ur- 

^^1  geons  are  faniiliar.     ^V'llen  removal  by 

^^B  the  Imife  in  its  early   Rta^e,  this  disease 

^^P  does  not  return  ;  if  permitted,  however, 

[         to  aclvaupc  until  the  contiguous  glands 

become  affected,  the  patient  usually  falls 

a  victem  to  the  irritation  of  the  dJEeaae. 

Ill  a  few  of  iliese  cases  tlie  poiKon  is  ab- 

Borbed,  contaminating  the  whole  system, 

in  which  case  tubercles  are  found  in  the 

liver  and  other  viscera. 

The  second  form  of  disease  to  which 
the  author  applies  the  name  of  cancerous 
uli-cr,  or  phagedenic  ulcer,  occurs  in  the 
face  of  old  |>crson8,  is  usually  stationary 
for  a  long  time,  until  excited  to  ulcera- 
tion by  some  accidental  violence,  and 
differs  from  the  ulcer  of  ordinary  cmecr, 
by  the  sliin  around  not  bdng  thickene<l 
»[id  itiflamcd ;  by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
l  «enec  of  pain  ;  by  its  slow  pro^reM,  and 
I  ither  charactets.  This  disease  the  author 

Jionsidets  to  be  malignant  only  in  the 
owcst  dcprec,  and  advises  its  removal 
llylhc  knife,  or  when  the  new  substance 
'  ie  not  very  deep,  by  the  chloride  of  asinc. 
VTo  the  ;ird  form  of  the  disease,  the  au- 
thor employs  the  name  of  cancermiM 
ffumour  offauijowi  cancer  of  the  face  of 
[.old  persons,  a  disease  which  he  believes 
rto  lie  hitherto  undcscrilxNl.  This  disease 
I  presents  the  appearance  at  first  of  a  small 
I XDund  tumour  in  the  .skin,  (;enersliy  in 
Jtlie  cheek  over  the  malar  bone,  or  on  the 
nasi.     It  is  a  little  whilor   than  (he 

irrounding  cutis,  being  thinned  by  the 
tjp-owth  of  the  tumour.  It  is  easily  dis- 
*tinguislie<l  from  onlinary  cancer  by  many 
^liaractera  of  peculiarity,  and  is  usually 

inattended  with  lancinating  pain,  pre- 
Dusly   to  ulceration.     When  it  forms 

ttpon  the  ala  nasi,  it   is  leadily  <Iistin 


grcesof  fonnation  of  dicse  tumours,  whi^l^ 
he  had  termed  schirrous  ami  fungoid. ., 

Mr.  I'erry  wisheil  Io  know  from  Mr. 
Hawkins,  whether  in  cancer  scroti,  the 
liver,  kidneys,  or  any  internal  viscera, 
were  subject  to  contamination,  and  whe- 
ther die  enlargement  of  the  in^^uinal 
glands  was  unfavourable  towards  an  ope- 
ration, for  Mr.  P.  had  seen  cases  where 
the  operation  was  pcrformeti  under  those 
circumstances,  when  iheenlartjement  dla- 
appearc<l  soon  afterwards, 

Mr.  Hawkins  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  many  fatal  cases  of 
cancer  scroti,  and  had  not  seen  any  mor- 
bid lesion  in  the  internal  organs;  but  he 
referred  to  a  eiiS2  of  .Mr.  Langstaff,  ably 
described  in  the  transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety. Such  cases  were  unusual.  Mr, 
Hawkins  would  not  regard  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  as  a  bar  to  t!>e  |>C^ 
formance  of  tiie  operation. 

Mr.  Macilwain  wished  to  elicit  froth 
-\'r.  Hawkins  some  account  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves in  those  cancerous  alLseases.  It 
happened  to  Mr.  M.,  in  the  course  of 
16  years,  to  have  si.x.  or  seven  tumours 
untler  his  observation,  which  it  was  im- 
possible (o  distinguish  from  c  ircinomatouB 
fonnntions  An  operation  in  these  cases 
was  about  to  be  performed,  hut  during 
the  delay  occasioned  by  some  accidental 
circumstance,  they  got  quite  well,  and 
no  one  he  ol)si!rve<l  wtuld  conclude  these 
to  be  cancerous.  He  was  once  struck 
with  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  hp  in  Bar- 
thclo;new's  Hospita',  where  an  operaliori 
was  also  aliout  to  be  i)erfornu'd,  but 
owing  to  some  slight  delay,  the  case 
completely  got  well  by  the  use  of  arse- 
nic employed  locally.  In  the  trcattncnt 
of  these  cases  he  has  foimd  more  relief 
obtainetl  by  directing  remetlies  to  the 
constitutional  symptoms  than  to  any  of 


jshe<l  from  hypertrophy  of  tliat  purt  I  tl'e  local  ones ;    and  the  most  common 


|-j&y   the  absence  of  surrounding  redness 
■nd  thickening,  by  its  deftneil  cyst-like  . 
limits,  im<l  by  the  absence  of  enlarged  se- 
'  ftceous  follicles. 
The  author  considers  the  disease  to  be 

L^termLiliate  in  malignancy  between  the  ' 
cancerous  ulcer,  and  the  connnon  cancer. 
Ind  that  if  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  ex-  ' 
cise  the  whole,  it  raay  be  removed  with  ' 

[[jllmont  certainty  of  success.  ' 

t,"  The  I'residcnt  asked,  if  in  the  syinp- 
>m»   any   peculiarities  arise    from    the 


and,  perhaps,  constant  general  symptom 
in  these  cases,  is  an  unusual  exciiabi.ity 
of  the  nervous  system,  not  de|[iendent 
on  the  disease,  but  existing  prior  to  U»e 
symptoms  of  tlie  disease  in  question. 

REklAIIKS  ON  A  PRC(;LIAIt  S\'MPT0U  OC- 
GURRINU  IN  eOMK  OAgES  OP  ENLARItKJt 
UVKB,  BV  1.0.  UJiJjCOtMWttt,  BM.  BUll- 
OBO.V,  MADRAS  CXrA  IU.iaMUBNT. 

The  object  of  the  autlior  of  thi.s  paper 
is  to  describe  a  condition  of  disease  in 


I 

I 

i 

I 


o<le  of  growth  or  the  structure  of  the    the  liver,  which  he  had  observed   to  l>e 


lant  tumours  of  the  fade.  I  productive  of  a. 

itff.  JIawkins  could  not  satisfy  himacU    \hto\i^    x>\e.  > 
'' that  ^^  peculiarity  existed  in  the  jiitt>-  /was 'beVvtecTv 
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bleating,  nuiUhIc  to  the  patient  and  even 
to  the  by-stamler,  and  accompnnietl  by 
a  vibration  of  the  varieties  of  t5te  chest, 
communicated  to  the  hand  applied  to  the 
part.  The  author  waa  at  first  unable  to 
account  for  this  symptom,  but  subsequent 
experience  hag  enal)t«l  him  to  refer  it  to 
enlargement  from  atecess  in  the  liver,  or  < 
other  abdominal  tumour,  coinpressing 
and  forcing  upwards  a  portion  of  the 
lung.  In  one  instiitice  the  patient  amuserl 
himself  by  producing,  and  removing  by 
Tarious  changes  oF  posture,  what  he  (be- 
ing a  surgeon)  had  taken  for  intimation 
of  approuchiiij:;  death.  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  p!i|ier,  the  author  lays  aiucb 
stress  on  the  danger  of  opening  abscesses 
in  the  liver,  before  adhesion  shall  have 
taken  place. 
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May  10, 1837. — Eiirl  Stanhope, 
Prexidnnt. 

Twenty-Seven  Vetir/  Ihfentiou  of 
Power  hy  the  /lowiirif  Poimii. — Tins 
evening  Mr.  llift"  detailed  some  experi- 
ments, which  he  had  made  with  the 
howary  poison,  brought  by  Dr.  Ilniicock 
from  liuiana  in  18H),  and  mentioned  in 
the  last  report  from  this  Society.  Tlie 
object  of  the  experiments  was  not  to  de- 
termine by  what  mode  poisons  act  on  the 
system,  but  Hsrnply  to  ascertain  whether 
tfie  specimens  of  the  howary  arrows,  pre- 
pared at  least  twenty-seven  years  since, 
still  maintained  their  virtues.  For  this 
purpose,  he  dipped  tl>c  tip  of  one  of  the 
arrows  in  warm  water,  ami  quickly  with- 
drew it,  and  inserted  it  into  the  thigh  of 
a  rabbit ;  tlie  effect  was  very  slight ; 
there  were  some  twitches  of  the  nmsclcs, 
but  the  animal  shortly  after  recovcreil. 
Another  arrow,  soaked  for  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  until  the  poison  was  fully 
moistened,  was  then  inserted  into  the 
thigh  of  the  ^aine  rahhic,  luid  the  animal 
became  paralysed,  and  died  in  s  few  mi- 
nutes. This  experiment  was  repeated  on 
another  animal,  in  which  it  produced 
great  quickness  of  respiration,  convulsive 
twitches,  and  dcitth,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  In  this  instimcc  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  well  moisten  the  point 
of  the  arrow.  Some  of  the  poison  scmpe<l 
off,  and  introduce<l  by  the  mouth  with 
the  fooil,  had  not  the  slightest  effect.  In 
one  Instance  in  which  the  poison  was  in- 
serted into  the  tliigh,  it  retained  its  in- 
Hucnoe  over  the  animal  for  some  hours, 
tmt  die  rabbit  eventuaWy  recovered.     It 


was,  Mr.  Hi  ft"  said,  probable  that,  in  tliis 
instance,  the  poistni  was  not  sufficiently, 
applieil.  The  two  Inst  facts  were  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  necessity  of  an 
abraided  surface  for  the  development  of 
the  action  of  the  poison,  and  also  the  re- 
covery of  an  animal,  after  remaining 
under  its  intluenee  for  several  hours. 
The  latter  eflfect,  he  Mieved,  had  also 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Addison,  in  his  ex- 
periments with  tlie  howary  poison.  Mr. 
I  lift"  thought  that  the  publication  of  the 
e-vperimcnts  which  he  had  made  might 
produce  benefit,  by  preventing  individuals 
t'rom  giving  poisoned  arrows  away,  how-, 
ever  long  they  had  been  kept,  without. 
suiiicient  precaution. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
May  \i,  iS'Sl .—Mr  Bryant,  President. 


AyrxnisM  op  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

SUPDKN  DEATH  FROM  Vtl.VOTIONAI.  UU 
KABK  OF  THB  HEART. 

Mr.  Hooper  exhihitctl  .i  specimen  of 
aneurism  of  the  arcli  iif  the  aorta,  wliicli 
had  burst  into  the  pericardium.  He  had 
Ijecn  called  to  see  the  patient  just  as  he 
hail  suddenly  expired,  and  not  liavingj 
altenled  him  before,  he  couhl  only  ob-^, 
tain  the  following  hi.story  of  his  case  :—  ^ 
He  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  ami  t^ra , 
months  since  hail  sufll-rcd  from  an  attack 
of  influenza,  whii'li  left  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  behind  it,  with 
occasional  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a 
rising  in  the  throat,  resembling  the  globus 
hystericu.'!.  For  these  symptoms  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  a  phy- 
sician, who  considered  the  afleetion  to  \x 
dvBp-psia.  On  the  day  on  whicli  he  ' 
duti,  lie  felt  the  difficulty  of  hic.nliinj' 
cotiung  on  hs  he  was  walking  out,  ana 
took  wida-watcr  for  relief;  as  he  was 
drinking  the  second  buttle  he  fell  down 
suddenly,  and  ilied  immediately.  On  ex- 
aruinatjon,  an  nmiiristu  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  which  had  burst  into  the  peri- 
cardium, was  detecteil.  The  ]icf  icardium 
eoutaiued  a  dot  of  blond,  weighing  about 
a  pound.  The  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the 
other  viscera,  were  iieullhy. 

Dr.  Dennett  related  a  case  of  sudden 
ilcath  from  what  l»e  considered  to  he  a 
functional  disorder  of  the  lieart.  The 
patient,  a  man,  forty-one  yearn  of  age, 
nad  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  but 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  hud  been 
subjected  lo  great  mciilal  distresis,  and 
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for  five  or  ax  months  past  hod  suiTered 
from  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  not  of  an 
urgent  character,  which  did  iwt  lay  hira 
up,  and  only  induced  hiin  to  apply  for 
medical  advice  occasionally.  On  fcmnday 
he  rcse  as  well  as  usual,  and  ate  a  hearty 
dinner,  at  two  o'clock  ;  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  he  was  seized  with  preat  (>ain 
in  the  epiga-slrium,  and  a  sense  of  cca- 
Btricliou  across  the  chest,  with  pain  and 
contraction  of  Iwth  arms.  He  liad  suf- 
fered frons  pain  in  tl>c  left  arm  bctore. 
lie  took  brandy  and  water,  but  gradually 
{?ot  worse.  At  seven  o'clock  a  medical 
man  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arriral  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards,  he  found  that 
the  patient  had  been  ileail,  apparently, 
for  twenty  minutes.  On  cxamiii,iiii)n, 
the  boily,  externally,  was  muscular;  the 
neck  anil  face  were  livid,  The  rhi'ift  was 
remarkably  larf»e  and  well  formed  ;  lunijR 
not  collnpseil,  bnl  gorged  with  blood  in 
every  part.  There  were  some  old  ail- 
hesions  of  the  Jilcura;.  I'rrirartiiiim 
healthy ;  heart  flattened,  flabby,  and 
somewhat  enlar^^ed  ;  a  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  was  at  its  baise.  Its  cai'ities  dis- 
jilaved  nothing  particular,  hut  there  was 
a  slit;ht  hypertrophy  and  (iilatation  gene- 
rally. Coronarv  arteries  healthy.  ■Siomnch 
distended  with  partially-iligested  food. 
Intestines  and  brain  healthy,  lie  (Dr. 
B.)  believed  that  the  heart  was  subject 
to  variety  of  functional  di-seases,  which 
might  cause  death,  without  the  presence 
of  any  apnarent  lesion. 

Dr.  ^V'hiting  inquired  whether  ihc  jm- 
ticnt  might  not  have  been  Buddcnly  at- 
tacked with  severe  peripneumonia  ?  He 
thought  this  more  probable  than  thsit  the 
heart  was  in  fault  in  the  present  iiiHtancc. 

Dr.  Iknnett  said,  that  diere  were  no; 
symptoms  which  could  be  attributed  to 
peripneumony.  Such  general  engorge- 
ment of  the  lungs  was  ag;unst  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  presence  of  poripneu- 
n)onv  ;  tlie  sudilen  functional  disease  of 
the  heart  would,  however,  account  for 
this  syniptoii). 


BPlLltPSV,    XSt>    PUNCTIONAl,    NERVOrS 
DKRANOKMENTS. 

Dr.  tJwins  being  now  caJled  on  for  his 
announcctl  paper  on  this  subject,  stated 
that  he  should  have  had  more  reluctance 
in  breaking  into  the  course  of  discussion 
which  the  narration  of  Ur,  I'ennett's  case 
might  lead  to,  did  be  not  feel  tliat  the 
few  remarks  which  he  had  jiut  put  to- 
gedier,  and  now  held  in  his  hand,  had 
an  especial  be^ruig  uj>9n.  (h£  s^pie  'B'^' 


ciplc  as  tliat  which  Dr.  H.  advocated^ 
namely,  that  a  va»t  deal  of  morbid  con- 
dition often  existed  without  any  cogni- 
zable cliange  in  structure.  Functional 
disorders,  (the  Doctor  went  on  to  say,  in 
his  paper,)  were  the  disorders  to  wruch 
he  was  <lesirous  of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Society  at  this  time,  ))eeause  it  was 
of  such  maladies  as  epilepsy,  and  all  its 
numerous  alliances,  that  we  minht  rightly 
predicate  that  tluy  had  neither  "  local 
habitation"  nor  "  name."  He  objected, 
in  loin,  to  the  very  principle  itself  of 
classification  and  nomenclature,  and 
hailed  the  approach  of  tliat  tera  in  medi- 
cine when  it  sliould  be  studied  and  cul- 
tivated, as  now  are  the  colhtcral  Kcicncos 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery. 
He  hull  recently,  he  said,  been  hearing 
some  ma.slcrly  lectures  on  the  spinal  an(t 
cranial  brain,  and  so  different  were  they 
from  d)e  cutting  and  slicing  and  piece- 
ined  demonstrations  which  were  wont  to 
be  exhibite<l,  that  he  could  not  avoid,  for 
the  time,  wishing  that  the  pc.-iod  of  iiis 
own  youth  and  pupillage  had  been  post- 
poncil  to  the  present  day.  "  It  is,"  Dr. 
I',  went  on  to  say,  "  because  medicine 
still  retains  tlie  barbarisms  and  crampinga 
of  these  scholastic  metlMxls  of  designation 
and  definition,  chat  it  hai;  not  made  the 
same  progress  as  physiology  and  surgery. 
But  it  will  not  long  be  tlius  ohstruct>;d. 
The  wheel-<lraj;s  are  fast  iwing  Wsencd, 
nosology  is  vanishing  into  the  nothing- 
ness out  (if  wliich  it  originated,  BUd  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  art  are  alwut 
to  assume  a  novel  and  cotnmanding  as- 
pect." He  then  attacked  the  principles 
which  referred  all  functional  lesion  to 
vascular  change  as  ita  privnim  mobile, 
"  Influumiation  !"  be  exclaimed,  "  where 
is  the  inflammation  in  that  inmate  of  a 
madhouse,  who  is  raving  to  a  territic  rx» 
cess?  Where,  in  that  melancholic,  who, 
in  the  corner  of  his  apartment,  is  mut- 
tering to  himself  in  the  most  inco- 
herent manner ;  or  in  that  epileptic  who 
lies  on  the  floor  exhibiting  direful  con- 
tortions and  convulsions?  What  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  do  we  find  in  the 
stertorous  and  insensible  apoplectic,  in 
the  laughing,  weeping,  singing,  and  l>awl- 
ing  of  hyKteria  ?  No,  all  these  atlections 
are  but  manifestations  of  irregularity  in 
cerebral  energy, — of  this  faculty  and 
function  being  in  a  condition  of  morbid 
activity,  while  others  are  as  morbidly 
passive,  or  quiet."  He  had  no  wiph  at 
the  present  momewt"  Vq  Vi«M2b.>i>j<c»-'*«s-' 
bntvVoV  ai\\lviVvja^>M>.\«S.v\"  XwSJiAa w;v^v^- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


he&lt  iMuretl  that  to  honi(ropatliy  and 

to  phrenoloj;;y  woiil.l  the  practice  nn<l 
theory  of  our  art  lieiu-cfbrth  And  itselt 
most  indcbteil.  1  Ic  liiil  not  mean  to  deny 
I*  that  many  diBcoveries  harl  l>een  made  by 
cxpminc-nts on  animals;  he  admitted  that 
to  Lc  ( 1  nllois  w'lto  we  brholtleii  for  liavin;; 
discovered  many  functional  peculiarities 
about  the  rejrions  of  the  cfrelKlluni 
«nd  medulla  oblongata;  that  to  \\ilsoii 
PhUip  were  we  obliged  for  his  manifesta- 
tion of  the  faculties  resident  in  the  cij^nth 
pair  of  nerves  ;  to  t.'harles  Bell  and  Mayo 
for  demonstrating  the  absolute  origin  of 
the  nerves  of  motion,  as  tliffcrent  from 
tliose  of  feelin.q ;  to  iSlagcndie  for  some 
insight  into  the  distinctive  functions  of 
tlic  fifth  p:iir  ;  but  to  those  pliysiologists 
And  pathologists  were  we  still  more  in- 
debted who,  at  vast  pains  and  labour, 
bad,  Ov  obiiervation  alone,  detected  the 
laws  of  life,  and  discovered  the  clementa 
of  morbid  being. 

Having  thus  traced  out  the  errors  of 
the  old  pathologists,  the  Doctor  made 
especial  reference  to  cjiilepsy  as  appearing 
to  nave  considerable  connexion  witli  those 
parts  where  the  cranial  and  the  spinn.1 
brain  make  their  junction.  He  alluded 
to  the  doctrine  of  Boerrhave  as  being 
■ubstantially  correct,  an<l  referred  to  two 
experiments,  the  one  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fothergill,  of  electricity  havinp;  both  sus- 
pended und  immediately  afterwards  re- 
stored an  animal  to  life;  an.l  the  other 
by  Mr.  Sewell,  related  in  Mr.  Mayo's 
"  Pathology,"  in  which  a  horse  having  a 
Jocked-jaw  was  killed  by  poison — or,  at 
Icastj  both  life  and  the  (lisease  were  sus- 
pended,— and  rcBtore<l  to  animation  by 
inflation  of  his  lungs ;  in  which  last  e\- 
fteriment,  as  well  as  in  the  first.  Dr. 
Uwins  seemed  to  suppose  that  electric 
enerp;ies  were  brought  into  play.  The 
paper  was  concluded  by  several  cornlla- 
ries,  which  niaiidy  bore  u|>on  wlint  the 

I  author  seemed  tu  have  principally  in  view 
during  the  whole  of  itie  rea  ling, — viz., 
,diat  a  due  and  csneci'd  regard  in  all  our 
iiiigs  should  be  paid  to  the  l.iws  of 
lisni ;  that  then  symptoms  should 
rt^istered,    nosology   banished,    and 

►.practice  (directed  by  tlie  teachings  of  dis- 
lurljed  orgazm)  esbiblished  on  its  ruins. 

Dr.  Shearman  considered  that  two  of 
llic  assertions  made  by  Dr.  Uwins  had 

.not  yrt  been  proved,  namely,  that  to  va- 
rious portions  of  the  brain  various  func- 
tions should  be  allotted,  or  that  nosology 
Was  established  on  nonentities,  for  it  gaA"e 

laamc    to  an  assemblage  of   ayinploms 
'iwZt   were   eridences  of   the  disease. 


For  instance,  who  ever  saw  jaundice 
without  the  rutin  flarii,  and  that  Vos  cine 
of  the  svm])toiiis  on  which  tlie  name  was 
f(Hinde«(.'' 

Mr.  Jones  was  fully  of  opinion  that 
many  cases  occuire<l  in  which  the  sjmp- 
toms  preceding  death  were  not  indicated 
by  examination  afterwards.  He  thouc;ht, 
however,  that  the  opinion  that  .ill  dis- 
eases were  of  this  cliaracterj  was  erro- 
neous. 

Mr.  Kingdon  agreed  with  Dr.  UwiiiSj 
that  noiwlogy  was  badly  founded.  Tn- 
<!ec<!,  after  twenty-five  years"  practice,  he 
had  never  seen  an  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms which  bore  out  the  name  of  the 
disca."*.  When  a  student  in  the  hoqiital, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  in  those  insti  tut  ions, 
when  pressed  hard,  to  give  a  name  to  a 
diiKuise. 

The  debate  was  here  adjourned. 

now    TO    stop    nLEKDINC. 

The  Itevue  Mifiiiailc  states,  tliat  when 
all  other  means  fail  in  arresting  hicmor- 
rnge,  a  little  oil  of  tobacco  has  immedi- 
ately succeciled.  That  which  coHetis  in 
the  stems  of  pii>cs  wiiicii  have  been  long 
smoked  will  answer  jierfcctly.  The  dis-  ^t 
cuvery  was  made  by  Ilumel,  a  chemist,  H 
at  Berlin,  and  his  mixture  is  eight  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  two  drams  of  oil  of 
toliacca,  and  a  few  drops  of  ethereal  ani- 
iim!  oil.  This  has  been  found  so  effec- 
tual, that,  by  a  a-cent  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  the  interior  at  Munich,  nil 
npotliecaries  arc  ordered  to  keep  it  pre- 
pared. 


PREKt;itV.VTION    or    ANIMAL    Sl'BSTAKCBK. 

•M.  (lannal,  of  Paris,  has  discovereil, 
that  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  alumina 
injected  into  the  arteries  of  a  dead  lioily 
will  preserve  it  for  a  long  time.  This  is 
»iso  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history.  It  will  enable 
the  anatomist  to  pursue  his  labours  with 
comfort  at  all  .seasons  of  the  air,  and  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  chlorides  of  lime 
or  BO<la. 

(jni.ORIDH     OH    KIKV    AS    A    NKMKnv    POR 

NJEVVS   MATlrUML'g. 

Mr.  Calloway,  of  (.Juy's  Hospital,  has 
lately  a[)plied  chloride  of  zinc,  like  a 
piece  of  caustic,  to  nipvus  matemus,  at 
repeated  intervals,  until  the  skin  became 
slightly  discoloured.  It  has  been  attend- 
ed with  considerable  success.  1 1  has  also 
appiarcd  useful  in  some  cases  of  hipun. 
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Chun^<><i  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Dis. 

kca^fts— Cnuse  of  the  BtilTy  Cost— Sir 
Evemrd  Home,  on  Colourless  (jloliules, 
with  eoUmred  Kiivflopes  — Holliind  on 
the  BI004I  in  Iiilliuiiiiiiitioo — i'urr  on 
Serofuhi — Blood  in  Seurvy,  Diabetes, 
(>out,  I'lithi^i^,  uad  the  Evunlheiniita — 
Acid  Iind  Alkaline  Bluotl — Albuminous 
Blood  —  Diseases  not  prop.ngated  by  the 
Bbxid — Home''!  Experiments  on  Innu- 
ciilatioii— Hydrogen  mid  Carlion  in  the 

\  Blood — Spoiitaneuuj  Combuttiun — Cya- 

^liojiis.  Cynanelie  Trucheulis,  lUehitis, 
■nd  Exostosis— Hcut  and  Cold— Aiva- 
l.-iBOOi  Effects  of  a  Hot  Iron  and  Frozen 
No.  .<?. 


Alercory — Air — Prewure  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere—  Influenee  of  its  Changes  on  Dis- 
eases— Range  ot  the  Barometer- Medi- 
cal Use  of  the  Diviiii?  Bell^Mo«lc  of 
kUHng  WhiJcs — Pain  in  the  Tympanum, 
in  Rarefied  Air — Moisrure  in  the  Air  — 
Effect  of  Odours  and  Putrid  EtUuvia — 
Deleterious  Gases — ..Smoke  and  Dust — 
Contagion  and  Infection — Difference  be- 
tween tbein — Maish  Miasmata— Mode 
in  which  they  act  on  the  System  —  Sir 
Astley  Cooper'*  Experiment — Latent 
Stage  of  Diseases — Aliment — Poisons — 
Acrid  Poisons — Corro^ice  PoImhis — 
Narcotie  Poisons  —  Habitual  Use  of 
Poisons  —  Poison-proof  Persons  —  Nar- 
cotic Acrid  Poisons — Indian  and  .\iiie- 
riean  Poisons  —  Astringent  Poisons  — 
Poisoning  with  Lead — Septic  Poison-i — 
IMfference  between  a  Venum  and  a  Viru* 
Venom  of  the  Hittle  Snake — Virus  of 
IIydro])hohii« —  V'enonittis  Reptiles  — 
Poisutions  Fishes. 

4.  liiihil  of  Bodif. — It  is  not  climate 
ami  diet  tliat  are  the  predispcsin:^  c.ius.'S 
of  disease,  though  they  are  often  saiil  to 
be  so,  but  the  habit  of  body  induced 
by  them.  The  e<]iiilil>rium  ot  the  func- 
tions is  only  maintained  in  temperate 
climates.  People  are  more  subject  to 
typhus  in  hut  countries,  and  synochn  in 
cold,  from  the  greater  plethora  which 
exists  in  the  latter.  This  plethora  may 
be  ilivided  into  four  dpecies:—!.  Plethor* 
vera.  2.  Plethora  ad  molein,  where  the 
blood  swells  within  its  vessels.  3.  Ple- 
thora ad  gpatium,  where  the  vessels  coii- 
tr.icton  the  blood.  4.  Plethora  ad  vires, 
where  the  propelling  streni^th  is  Itssciied. 
In  winter,  we  arc  more  liable  to  apoplexy, 
owing  to  the  alternations  of  tempeMture 
to  which  we  are  then  subject;  and,  In 
couseqtience  of  which,  the  plethora  ad 
molciii  and  the  plediora  ad  spatiutn,  are 
constantly  encountering  each  other,  la 
summer,  wo  arc  V\^Wc  vo  "f.\t  •<^vs!^\<sr».  »\. 
mo\cTO  Crt\\N  •,   ^OT  VJft  wxxwN.  wi^s.  w«- 
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ourselves  ■warin  in  ■mnter.     Apoplexy, 
therefore,  is  less  frequent  in  summer. 

There  is  such  a  tiling  as  ii  national,  as 
well  as  an  intlividiial  constiiutipn.  It 
generaJly  ilisp'ays  itself  in  exerTi{iting 
natives  from  these  diseases  to  ■which 
foreigners  arrivitig  in  the  country  are 
liable.  Thus,  it  protects  the  Turlcs  at 
Constantinople  from  the  plapue,  and  the 
natives  of  the  \A'eat  Indies  from  the 
yellow  fever.  But,  sometimes,  this  con- 
stitution predisposes  to  disease,  as  in  the 
I  case  of  the  suilor  Anc^licanus,  which 
■pared  all  foreigneis  in  England,  and  at- 
tacked Englishmen  ahroacl.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  plague  at  Copenhagen,  and 
with  fever  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland. 

Climate  and  diet  have  fn'eat  influence 
in  producing  that  habit  of  body  which 
predisposes  to  disease.  In  hot  coiinlries 
the  skin  and  tlie  liver  aie  more  liable  to 
disease,  and  the  lun^is  and  the  kiilntys  in 
cold  ;  because  those  parts  have  respec- 
tively more  to  do  in  a  hot  and  in  a  cold 
climate.  The  liver  is  vicarious  of  the 
hingfi,  and  the  skin  of  the  kidneys. 

With  respect  to  diet,  excess  in  any 
particulur  kind  of  food  nredisposca  to 
cet-lain  diseases,  throuf^h  the  medium  of 
the  habit  of  body  which  it  induces.  The 
rich  are  less  prone  to  contract  diseases, 
but  are  more  liable  to  sink  uiuier  them. 

II.  K.rrillng  Cniixex. — These  consist 
princtprvlly  of  peculiarities  in  tiie  stimuli 
to  irritability,  whicli,  as  we  sjnv  when 
treating  on  that  subject,  are  either  direct 
or  indirect.  The  principal  of  theni  ore 
heat,  air,  aliment,  syuii<athy,  and  the 
pa&siotis.  M'e  shall  tretU  of  them  in 
order,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  systems  of  medicine,  as 
foimdcd  on  the  supposed  action  of  these 
exciting  causes. 

Health  was  anciently  thought  to  con- 
sist in  11  k/matf,  or  balance  of  the  four 
fluids  of  the  body  ; — blood,  yellow  bile, 
black  bile,  and  phlegm.  A  loss  of  this 
balance,  (called  iikvao/v,  or  iiifemperies,) 
■was  of  course  thought  to  constitute  dis- 
ease. A  phl^mon  was  attributed  to  a 
prei)onderance  of  bloo»l  ;  erysipelas,  to 
tliut  of  yellow  bile ;  scirrhus,  to  black 
bile;  anc^  dropsy  to  phlegm.  This  was 
the  first  humoral  patholoey,  hut  was  not 
foniide<l  on  vitiation  of  the  ffuids.  We 
Biill  speak  of  "a  had  humour,"  or  "an 
111  temper." 

Thendson  was  one  of  the  mechanists 

^ho  Attribute<l  all    diseases  to  strictutn 

and  laxum.    The   Arabians   introduced 

n'ciation  of  the  bJood.    This  was  another 

'^humoral  /mthology.    It  continued  even 


to  the  time  of  Cullen,  and  is  still  pre- 
valent among  the  vulgar.  Hoffman  pro- 
pagated the  <!octrine,  that  disease  <lepenJ- 
cd  not  on  vitiation  of  the  fluids,  biit  on 
a  ilisturbance  of  the  molecular  actions  of 
the  solids.  Before  him  it  was  thouglit 
that  the  vis  mcdicatri.v  natura;  (by  what- 
ever name  it  was  known)  sent  out  an 
army  to  repel  the  invasion  of  some  "pec- 
cant humour"  which  had  intruded  into 
the  system.  If  they  caught  the  enemy, 
they  boiled  him  ("  coction  of  the  hu- 
mours,") and  thus  obliged  him  to  depart 
ill  an  ttbcess  (abccdo).  If,  on  llie  other 
liandj  the  enemy  prevailed,  gangrene  ■wai 
the  result. 

Brown  said  that  all  diseases  depeT)<Ied 
on  a  loss  of  balance  between  tlie  irrita- 
bility of  the  system,  and  the  stimuli  to 
that  irratibility.  According  to  him,  de- 
bility existeil  in  every  ease ;  but  was 
cither  direct  or  indirect.  Indirect  debi- 
lity he  attributed  to  increased  stimuli, 
and  the  <liscase  was  then  called  sthenic. 
Direct  debility  was  from  accumulated 
excitabUity  ;  and  the  disease  was  then 
Birthenic.  On  these  principlrs  he  cx- 
plaincii  the  fact,  that  a  hot  iron  and 
frozen  mercury  will  produce  the  same 
eitect.  lie  was  wrong  in  saying  that  a 
certain  stock  of  irratibility  was  given  to 
every  man  at  birth,  instead  of  its  being 
continually  renewed  ;  and  that  this  irri- 
tability was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
iMwIy  ;  whereas  it  is  different  in  every 
organ,  lie  was  also  wrong  in  allowing 
his  views  of  asthenic  diseases  (fever,  for 
instance)  to  miik'"  him  give  stimuli,  and 
forbid  blecfling.  He  regarded  the  blooti 
as  a  stimulits  only  ;  whereas  it  is  also  a 
load.  He  stimulated  in  all  cjses.  He 
always  whipped  the  horse  ;  and  we  do  so 
somelimes,  as  in  ophthalmia  ;  but  we 
generally  lighten  the  load  also.  He  was 
probably  the  best  pathologist  and  tlie 
worst  practitioner  that  ever  lived. 

The  blood  is  said  to  be  vitiated  ill  in- 
fianimation,  scrofula,  diabetes,  tlie  exan- 
themata, scurvy,  gout,  putrid  diseases, 
&c.  The  blood  is  changed  in  these  dis- 
eases, but  probably  only  as  an  effect ;  for 
aU  exciting  causes  are  supposed  to  act 
primarily  on  the  nervous  system. 

In  inflammation,  the  cotgulutn  of  the 
blood  is  finer  than  in  healtli,  and  is  buft- 
ed  and  cupned.  The  tunica  corincea,  or 
buffy  coat,  nas  been  said  to  Ix'  owing  to 
the  descent  of  the  retl  globules  of  the 
blood,  from  its  coagulating  more  slowly 
than  in  health.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
huffy  coat  and  the  other  part  of  the  co- 
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aguluni  ivaultl  Dot  be  so  %vell  ma/keil  us 
it  is.  Again,  if  we  draw  a.  streak  on  i»a- 
iier  with  the  blood,  the  bufty  coat  will 
be  at  the  si.les,  an<l  not  on  tlie  surfoce. 
Btisidc,  tlte  coagulation  of  the  blooil  is 
not  slowi?r,  but  quicker,  in  iDflanimivtion. 
The  buSy  coat  may,  perba[>s,  be  owing 
to  the  quicker  and  firmer  coagulation, 
vrliich  presses  out  the  red  particles  ;  and 
thus  quicker  and  firmer  coaf;ulation  is 
owing  to  molecular  changes.  It  was  once 
thought  to  \k  from  something  mixed 
with  the  blood,  and  to  be  not  the  clfect, 
but  tlve  cause,  of  the  disease,  Uleedin|{ 
was  therefore  ordered  again  and  a^ain,  to 
pet  rid  of  it.  It  consists,  as  Sir  Everard 
Homo  says,  of  globules  of  lymph,  di- 
vested of  tlieir  colouring  envelope ;  and 
which  swim  from  tlicir  less  s|)eciiic  gra- 
vity. Holland  says  there  is  more  oxygen 
in  the  blood  in  inflammation,  owing  to 
(he  expirations  predominating  over  tlie 
inspirations. 

In  scrofula,  according  to  Parr,  ihe 
blood  is  too  albuminous  ;  and,  according 
to  others,  too  acid  an<l  stimulating. 
Hence  soda  was  given.  In  scurvy  it  was 
thought  to  be  too  alkaline  ;  and  hence 
acids  were  given :  but  a  cabbage  will  cure 
scurvy  as  well  as  acids. 

In  diabetes  there  is  Baid  to  be  too  little 
nitrogen  ia  the  blood,  so  that  it  does  not 
Ibrui  urea  in  the  kidneys,  but  sugar. 
There  is  no  sugar  in  tuabciic  blooil, 
though  it  was  once  thought  there  was. 
I II  gout  there  is  thought  to  be  too  much 
nitrogen,  and  lithic  acid  abounds. 

There  is  no  proof  of  vitiation  of  the 
blouil  In  cxanthematous  diseases  ;  for  we 
cannot  coiiiinunicate  them  by  innocula- 
tion  with  the  bloiKl.  Home  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  they  could  be  »o  cuiumu- 
nicatcd.  He  scarifictl  the  arm  of  a  per- 
son adected  with  measles ;  dipped  cotton 
in  the  blood,  and  appliul  it  to  the  nos- 
trils of  anotiier  in-ison.  The  latter  took 
the  disease ;  but  no  doulit  some  of  the 
secretion  from  the  skin  was  also  taken  up 
by  the  cotton,  and  the  person  inhaled  the 
miasm. 

Phthisis  has  been  referred  to  excess  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood;  ami  gout  to  a  defi- 
ciency. S[Kintancuus  combustion  has  been 
attributed  to  an  excess  of  hydrogen  ;  and 
cyanosis  to  on  excess  of  carbon.  There 
has  been  said  to  be  too  much  tibrin  in 
cynanche  Lrachealia,  because  a  fibraneous 
membrunc  Hues  the  trachea  ;  too  much 
acid  in  rachitis ;  and  too  little  in  exosto- 
sis. This  doctrine  is  dying  a  natural 
deatli. 

Wt    now  come   to  a    consideration, 


in  detail,  of  th«  cxcitidg  causes  of  dis' 
ease. 

1.  Ciilofic,  and  itn  abHraclion. — Cold 
ciui  never  cause  a  primary  contraction  of 
the  blood  vessels.  It  first  produces  a 
collapse,  to  which  excitement  and  con- 
traction succeed ;  but  if  the  cold  be  very 
great,  life  may  not  be  supported  till  re- 
action occurs. 

2  Air. — A  change  in  the  density  of  tlie 
surrounding  air,  is  saiil  to  cause  fiicnior- 
rhage  and  asthrnii.  The  range  of  tlie 
barometer  (three  inches^  makes  a  djfll'r- 
ence  in  the  pressure  of  tne  atmosphere  en 
a  man's  body,  of  four  thousand  pounds  out 
forty  thousaud.  Carson  suggested  a  de- 
scent in  a  diving  bell,  as  a  cure  for 
phthisis;  but  the  patient  he  sent  down, 
was  killed  by  ha:morrhage  on  comhig  up, 
the  manner  in  which  whales  arc  killed, 
illustrates  tlie  influence  of  a  difference  in 
density  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
When  f  truck,  they  dive  to  great  depths ; 
and  on  coming  mi,  bloml  spouts  prolusely 
from  every  wound.  If  a  great  and  Bud- 
ilen  change  tnke  place  in  the  density  of 
the  surrounding  air,  great  pain  is  fell  in 
the  tympanum,  from  the  expansion  or 
compres-sion  of  the  air  contained  in  it ; 
which  causes  severe  pressure  either  from 
within  or  from  without,  on  the  mcmbrana 
tympaui.  This  is  experienced  in  ascend- 
ing a  high  mountain  or  rising  in  a  bal- 
loon ;  iind  from  an  opposite  state  of  the 
surrounding  air,  in  going  down  in  a 
diving  bell.  Changes  in  tlie  moiiiture  of 
the  air  do  not  affect  diseases  per  *e  ;  but 
they  do  from  the  difference  of  tempeia- 
ture  which  they  occasion,  Atmosjiheric 
air  gen.TaUy  contains  five  grains  of  water 
in  a  cubic  foot,  Moiai  air  .is  fuvouralile 
in  phtluxia  because  less  stimulating. 

Odorous  particles  in  the  air  can  only 
cause  syncope.  Putrid  effluvia  are  not 
deleterious,  unless  by  exciting  disgust ;  in 
which  case  they  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  passions.  C'ontiigious  miasinata 
are  positively  deleterious  ;  putrid  effluvia 
(as  proved  uy  Chishohn  and  Baueroft) 
only  indirectly  so. 

Deleterious  gases  may  cause  asphyxia, 
either  by  closing  the  glottis  (as  all  sti- 
mulating gases  do),  or  by  entering  the 
lungs ;  where  they  oie  inert,  but  exclude 
respirable  air.  'I  be  latter  comprehend 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  the  protox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  and  cartwnic  oxide ;  all 
the  others  belong  to  tlie  first  class.  Ile- 
coveries  are  more  frequent  after  exposure 
to   the  first  class,  lha.c\  ft.<v«:t  ■\v\NakS.v.v.^'^5>& 
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Smoke  and  Dust  are  said  to  produce 
isthma,  bronchial  calculi,  or  iihthisis, 
■ud  oj)l]tiialniia.  Those  arc  liable  to  such 
diseases  who  work  in  dusty  places;  as 
dry-grimlcrs,  needle-makers,  chimney- 
fwecjicrs,  and  fl.ix-carilers. 

With  rcspfct  to  contngion  and  infec- 
tion, the  first  (according  to  Baillie) 
comprehends  the  diseases  which  are  com- 
municable from  one  person  to  another ; 
while  the  latter  affects  several  persons 
together ;  infection  is  tlie  consequence 
of  the  gcncraj  slate  of  the  air,  and  not  of 
oommanicalion  froin  one  person  to  im- 
other.  An  epidemic  may  belong  either 
to  one  class  or  to  the  other.  Typlins 
fever  seems  to  beloni;  to  both.  Scarlet 
fever,  measles,  small-pox,  syphilii!,  hy- 
drophobia, itc,  are  contagious,  from  vi- 
tiated secretions.  Intermittent  fever  arises 
from  infection. 

Coutagiuus  miasmata  have  no  sensible 
properties.  Fontanelle  and  Mescati  ;ina- 
iJzed  mursh  n);afmata,  and  the  conia' 
geous  effluvia  of  the  pl.ii;ue  and  fever ; 
and  found  their  composition  the  same  p.s 
tliat  of  pure  air.  They  have  hccn  said  to 
contiun  various  gases,  hydrogen  being  the 
cltief  ingredient ;  but  we  can  form  all  the 
fombinacions  of  hydrogen,  and  yet  we 
cannot  produce  miasms.  The  latter  are 
derived  from  »itiate<l  secretions  of  ani- 
mals and  Vegetables,  and  cannot  be 
itnitated  in  the  laboratory.  'J'he  de- 
composition of  organized  matter  never 
5 reduces  them :  they  come  not  from 
esd  but  from  iliscasel  an<l  dying  ant- 
inals  and  vegetables.  Hence  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  open  a  liudy  recently 
dead,  than  after  a  lonjrer  period  ;  be- 
cause the  Bccietions  are  not  yet  (iec:>m- 
foscd.  The  poison  of  the  viper  has  the 
tanie  conipobition  as  gum  arable, — the 
most  bland  substance  in  nature;  and 
therefore  we  arc  not  to  be  surprised  jfwe 
detect  nothing  peculiar  in  the  analysis  of 
miasmata. 

With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  these 
missmata,  the  lungs,  the  stomachy  and 
the  skin,  arc  said  to  be  the  avenues  by 
■whicli  it  takes  place.  The  lungs  are 
the  most  bkcly,  their  surface  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  stomach  or  slin ;  the 
access  of  air  to  them  more  frequent ;  and 
tlie  absorption  from  them  more  rapid. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  inclosed  all  his  boily 
except  the  heaiJ,  in  vapour  of  turpentine, 
And  found  that  his  secretions  were  not 
affectetl ;  but  a  single  whif  of  air  loaded 
with  this  vapour,  taken  into  the  lungs, 
intaile  the  secretions  smell  of  turjicutinc. 
'//  is  questionable  whether  such  vapouts 


and  miasmata  may  not  act  without  being 
absorbed  ai  all ;  by  causing  a  primary 
irritation,  wliich  is  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy. No  tloubt  many  std)stances  are 
absorbetl ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ihia 
is  neceksary.  AVlien  a  mother  communi- 
cates variola  to  thefcetus,  it  is  thought  to 
be  through  the  tnedinm  of  her  vitJatetl 
hlotHl ;  but  in  another  case  the  foetus  may 
become  affecied  with  variola  wliile  tlie 
mother  remains  free  from  it.  Mere  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  mias- 
mata, and  probably  is  so  in  the  former 
case. 

Marsh  miasms  increase  the  liability  of 
those  who  suffer  from,  to  imbibe  the 
same  diseases  afienvard  ;  but  uU  other 
infectious  matters  lessen  the  subsequent 
liability.  If  this  were  not  the  cas«,  a 
patient  would  hardly  recover  in  a  fever 
hospital.  But  his  disease  has  lessened  hia 
susceptibility  to  the  surrounding  con- 
tagion. This  is  probably  from  exhaus- 
tion of  irritability.  In  the  same  way,  in 
the  case  of  those  diseases  which  affect  a 
person  only  once  in  the  cour«e  of  his  life, 
this  subsequent  immunity  appears  to  be 
IVoni  t!ie  lo?s  of  irritiibility  of  certain 
tissues.  He  may  be  hable  to  otlier  dis- 
eases, in  the  same  way  as  a  person  who 
has  a  diminished  irntability  of  the  nose 
for  SEiutf',  is  as  sensible  as  ever  to  am- 
monia, and  various  odours.  The  specific 
irritability  is  Ics-sened,  but  the  general 
irritability  remains  unimpairetl. 

The  latent  stage  of  contagious  diseases 
is  that  period  of  the  excitement  of  the 
blood  vessels  which  precedes  their  collapse. 
Its  length  varies  in  ditterent  diseases,  and 
in  difierent  instances  of  the  same  disease. 
Some  contagions  act  at  once ;  others, 
after  several  days.  Small-pox,  by  inno- 
ctdation,  takes  effect  in  seven  days ;  Init 
if  taken  itaturally,  it  requires  fourteen. 
It  is  less  violent  in  the  former  case, 
owing  to  the  collapse  being  less  after  the 
shorter  excitement.  The  sooner  catarrh 
comes  on  after  exposure  to  its  cause,  the 
slighter  it  will  be,  anil  the  sooner  over. 
A  pinch  of  a  saruni  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils produces  a  long  excitement,  during 
which  it  appears  to  have  no  elfect ;  but 
tlie  collapse  which  succeeds  is  proportion- 
ately violent.  A  bhstering  plaster  acts 
the  moment  it  is  applied  to  the  skin ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  it  till  the  collapse  of  the 
vessels  takes  place,  for  then  the  blood 
presses  on  the  nerves. 

3.  AlimnU. — Excess  of  food  leads  to 
apoplexy,  gout,  angina  pectoris,  asthma, 
polysania,  calcidi,  and  inflainraadons  of 
vanous  lunds.    Deficiency  of  food  ex- 
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pn^  ■lietes,  dropsy,  and  all  the  ilis- 

i  ,'  from  <lebility. 

i  i>isn;js  iiwybedivideil  into  six  classes: 
— 1.  Acrid.  2.  Corrosive.  3.  Narcotic. 
4.  Narcotico-acrid.  S.  Ailrinf;ent.  6, 
Si-ptic.  They  produce  catarrh,  cliolera, 
jaundice,  apopj^jxy,  palsy,  tetanus,  and 
various  other  diseases,  as  we  shall  see 
more  particularly  whea  we  come  to  enu- 
merate ihenj  in  detail. 

1.  Acrid. — This  class  includes  oxalic 
acid,  claterium,  colycinth,  and  all  stron;; 
pur^dves.  They  act  vitally,  producing 
inflammation. 

8.  Cvrrotive, — These  act  chemically, 
destroying  the  part  to  which  they  arc 
applied.  They  comprehend  all  mmeraJ 
acids,  alkalies,  and  sales,  except  those  of 
lead. 

3.  Karcotif. — These  produce  stupor  ; 
as  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  In  for- 
nicr  times,  only  narcotic  poisons  were 
known;  and  it  is  only  in  those  titties  that 
wc  rtiect  with  stories  of  persons  who  sould 
not  lie  poisoned.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
habitual  use  of  poisons  lessons  the  sug- 
ceptibiJity  of  the  systcni  to  their  in- 
fluence. 

4,  A«rco/fco-r/crW. — Tliey  producein- 
flammstion  as  well  as  stupor.  This  class 
c^;n]pri&es  belladonna,  hyoscianus,  rciii- 
urn,  tuliacco,  and  all  the  poisons  which 
produce  tetanus  {  such  as  urari,  bruca, 
arsenic,  secale  cornutuni,  strychnia,  ar- 
oica,  rhua  tox-icodcndron,  ujias  artiar,  ig- 
natia  amara,  ruenispermum  cocculus,  &c. 

5.  Axtringcut, —  The  salts  of  lead  fur- 
nish the  only  examples  of  this  rinss. 
They  act  by  constricting  the  muscular 
fibres. 

6,  Septir.—To  this  doss  belong  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  poisonous  fish,  and 
all  venoms  ami  viruses.  The  diiference 
between  a  venom  snd  a  vjnis  is,  that  the 
former  is  a  natural  secretion  designed 
far  the  use  or  protection  of  the  animal, 
like  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  or  the 
wasp ;  whereas  the  latter  is  a  morbid  se- 
cretion, the  consequence  of  disease,  or  the 
poiaoa  of  hydrophobia.  The  principal 
venomous  animals  are  the  coluber  bet  us 
(viper),  the  apis  mcllifera  (bee),  the 
nt--  ) .  the  gnat,  and  the  scorpion. 
(1:  .ins  the  boa  constrictor;  but 
it  kills  only  by  constnction. 
T:  :\  piilsonous  fish  are  the  my- 
bituy  iiii<iiiiiis,  or  muscle;  the  halistes, 
or  old  wife;  the  coryphivna,  the  pcrca 
tQ^or,  the  Bcomba  maxitnus,  the  ycllow- 
faiUed  sprat,  and  other  West  Indian  fish. 
The  iliaeaaes  which  tJjcsc  septic  animaVs 
—  ^uee  are  urtiamn,  catarrh,  jauadice. 


cholera,  and  at  last  pulsy,  and  ner>'ou» 
apoplexy.  When  fatal,  it  is  generally 
thrciigh  the  medium  of  the  last.     Suf* 

f'hurcttcd  hydiogen  is  not  poisonous,  ud» 
CSS  introduced  into  the  blood.  When  it 
does  harm,  therefore,  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  jiassions, 
from  the  disgust  whicli  it  excites  owing 
to  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  its  being 
theTesuTt  of  putrefaction. 
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ORCANIZ.VTION  AND  ACTION^ 

Gen  fro  J  VincH  nf  Oryanh'fitinn  and 
Action — Arranffpmrnl  of  nmtler  into 
certain  Forms  to  answer  thf  End  re^ 
quin:d  —  Formation  of  Oryiinn — <)r- 
gnns  arrnngi-d  according  to  certain 
I.auiit  conjitilutc  AnimuU — Orj;ani:a- 
tion  and  Life  dittinct  fnom  fnrh  other 
Ah:  Hunter's  own  Case — Of  the  ic- 
cinid,  Digestion,  circulation,  and  Re- 
spiration arc  tnott  clovefg  connected 
irilh  the  first — tlthers,  ns  Motifin  of 
the  Limbs,  more  dixtnntlii — Motion 
niat)  be  caused  hg  i//istic  Forces,  re- 
acting as  in  Uyaments — Kutrition 
and  Absorfition — Artci'irx,  Feins,  atul 
Absorbents. 

From  what  I  have  alreaily  said,  it 
must  flppcnr  that  original  or  common 
matter  has  been  first  so  decomposed,  and 
tlien  again  so  combined,  as  to  become 
animal  matter.  This  oniraal  matter  next 
became  so  arrangetl  as  to  bfcomc  alive. 
Now  I  shall  observe  tiiat  these  combina- 
tions and  arrangements  are  differently 
inodific'l,  so  as  to  pro<luce  the  various 
kinds  of  animal  substances:  some  of  which 
have  their  parts  so  disposed  as  to  have 
motion  among  thctnscfves,  as  muscles ; 
others  to  have  sensation,  as  brain  and 
nerves  ;  and  in  others  the  living  parts  are 
80  disposed  as  to  acquire  other  propertica, 
as  elasticity,  rigidity,  &a 

Solidity,  in  a  cciiaiii  de;^ee,  is  ncccs^ 
sary  for  F.elf-molion ;  for  pari«  cjnnOt 
produce  motion  in  one  another  without 
some  resistance  or  fixed  pobil  of  motion. 
We  therefore  find  the  itriiT!;;  park  ijf  an 
animal  compost-i!  of  solU'.sv,  ^''X  vVvt.  y'ajcw. 
which  ccnv\\>o««  \!;\aTO  tt.v\.i\  \-vijx  toAc^t*. 
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without  tliia  no  (leU-rrDined  action  coultl 
^,  Ix:  ])roduced. 

Now  wc  have  gone  so  far  ■trith  the 
I  materials  of  an  animal,  let  us  next  ex- 
amine how  these  materials  are  dispose<l 
BO  as  to  form  an  animal.  These  materials 
may  now  be  considered  in  a  niechaiiieal 
point  of  view,  like  the  component  parts 
of  a  machine,  each  of  which  has  its  de- 
stined use  and  own  peculiarity  of  fonn. 
'I'hese  are  united  with  eurh  other  to  fonn 
parts,  tlie  whole  furniing  organs  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  produce  tlie  mechanical 
cllbtts  required.  These  organs,  again, 
united  according  to  certain  estahlished 
rules, form  animals.  This  compouiiditig 
of  animal  matter  is  what  should  he  un- 
dertitood  by  organization. 

Now  if  this  idea  of  organization  is  just, 
orcanizntion  and  life  are  two  different 
li  things;  for,  according  to  this  definition, 
a  dead  Inidy  is  as  much  organized  as  a 
living  one,  for  in  the  dead  body  the  same 
mechanism  exists  as  in  the  living  one. 

Organization,  then,  comes  nearest  our 
ideas  of  the  mechanical  formation  of 
parts,  and  the  ultimate  effect  must  be 
mechanical;  for  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce motion  in  matter  without  having  a 
J,  mechanical  effect. 

Having  consiilered  simple  life,  and  the 
general  idea  of  what  is  callml  organiza- 
tion, I  shall  ue.xt  consider  the  Acliom  of 
an  AniiiuiL 

I  have  said  that  animal  matter  is  so 

constructed  as  to  he  endued  with  a  power 

of  self-motion,  as  in  a  muscle  ;  and  as  we 

can  hardly  conceive  any  ))art  of  an  animal 

entirely  passive  or  free  from  motion,  since 

^  all  parts  grow  and  arc  nourished,  we  must 

suppose  thk  mu.scular  structure  very  uni- 

L  versal  in  an  animal  body,  thougii  this 

Vpower  has  been  considered  principally  in 

p,  K«ard  to   muscles,  properly  so   callerl, 

wnoBe  actions  are  plainly  visible  to  the 

eye. 

'I'he  different  circumstances  necessary 

for  the  composition  of  a  muscular  fibre, 

1^  with  tlie  mode  of  action  of  a  muscle,  I 

k,  shall  not  touch  upon,  the  field  being  too 

large  for  my  present  purpose,     I  shaU 

f,  only  observe  that  they  are  the  animal 
powers  by  the  immediate  .actions  of  which 
every,  even  the  smaUestpart^  of  an  animal 
is  moved. 

Every  machine  has  its  power ;  a  clock 
lias  cither   a   spring  or  weight,  and  so 

g,  tilt.     In  mechanics  the  parts  are  depend- 
j.vul  on  one  another,  so  that  some  "«'■ 

power  is  necessary  to  put  tt'.e  whole  in 
'njoiiou;,  ill  Wfciianics  too  there  in  coin- 
monly  but  one  ultimate  effect  pro<luce<\, 


\vhereas  in  an  animal  Iwdy  there  are'  a 
thousand.  The  powers  therefore  of  an 
animal  body  are  differently  placed  and 
circunistanced  from  what  they  are  iti  an 
inanimate  machine:  it  is  not  one  power 
that  is  setting  the  whole  to  work,  beciiuse 
if  that  were  the  case  an  animal's  actions 
would  always  be  the  same,  but  he  is  at 
rest  in  one  pirt,  moving  in  another,  and 
so  on  ;  and  as  this  is  the  esse,  he  must 
have  power  in  every  part,  so  that  his 
powers  are  dittli.sed  through  the  whole 
animal,  which  is  almost  composed  of 
powers. 

The  actions  of  an  animal,  considered  as 
a  whole,  should  he  divided  into  two 
kinds,  l.st.  Those  actions  common  to 
every  part  alike,  such  as  those  v^hich  are 
employed  in  the  internal  operations  of 
the  m.icliine,  as  growth,  idteralion,  build- 
ing up,  taking  down,  &c.,  every  indivi- 
dual part  (the  smallest  conceivable)  acting 
for  itself  only,  which  actions  may  Iw 
ealkit  immediate.  These  arc  probably 
performed  by  the  ends  of  vessels,  whether 
tlie  terminations  of  arteries  or  the  begin- 
ning of  absorlwnts ;  and  the  actions  of 
the  brain  are  likewire  of  this  kind.  2nd. 
Those  actions  which  are  of  whole  parts, 
and  which  vary  according  to  their  com- 
position or  construction,  being  employed 
chietly  respecting  other  matter,  not  for 
the  immediate  use  of  themselves,  as  in 
those  above  mentioned,  but  still  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  first.  These 
actions  are  of  whole  parts,  as  the  stomach, 
heart,  organs  of  respiration,  organs  of 
sensation,  mind  and  will.  That  these 
actions  differ  from  the  first  is  evident,  be- 
cause the  organs  in  which  they  are  found 
have  also  the  first,  and  arc  indebted  to  the 
first  for  their  existence,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  first  ore  indcl)te<l  to  the  second 
for  their  continuance;  the  stomach,  lungs, 
heart,  and  ulher  organs  of  life,  may  be 
said  to  \k:  continually  supplying  mate- 
rials with  which  the  first  are  employed  in 
building  ami  repairing  the  system.  The 
second  kind  may  be  called  labourers, 
being  subservient  to  the  first,  which,  a.s 
being  engaged  in  laying  down  and  taking 
up  ports,  may  be  called  the  bricklayers. 
It  is  the  first  which  compose  the  movi?- 
nients  of  the  true  animal,  being  those 
which  are  immedi;itely  employed  alxiut 
itself.  It  is  the  operations  of  these  which 
proj>erly  constitute  the  animal  a'conomy, 
and  it  will  he  these  which  I  shall  prin- 
cipally consider. 

The  whole  of  the  first  kind  of  actions 

dre  involunfciry,  the  will  having  no  power 

\  over  Chian,  ^\^c  vxw\  \iwft^  tioi  ty«v  ttixv- 
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i  of  thein,  although  it  has,  involun- 
i.larlly,  consiJurable  influeoce  over  them, 
J  under  circumstances  of  discasetl  and  irre- 
i^lar  action.     Most  of  the  actions  of  the 
.,,$i;conJ  kind  are  Mibservient  U>  the  first, 
,ai«l  are  nbsolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  existence.     These  have 
f^  therefore  a  certain  dcj^rce  of  regularity, 
,and  uccording  tu  tiic  relationship  or  iui- 
,  mediate  necessity  of  the  second  to  the 
first,   arc   these  second  permanent  and 
constant ;  indeed,  we  seldom  find  in  tltein 
any  intermission,  perhaps  never  in  health  ; 
though,  in  disease   they  are  soraedmeR 
•lopped.     There    liave    been    instances 
Vfhere  the  motion  of  the  heart  has  ceased, 
;  and  also  the  involuntary  action  of  breath- 
ing :— this  once  liapi)ened  to  myself. 

I  had  the  gout  in  my  feet  three  sprinE;?, 
BUcccsBively,   and   missed  it  the  fourth. 
In  tlic  fil'th  spring,  one  day  at  ten  o'clock 
in  tlie  forenoon,  1  was  attacked  suddenly 
with  a  pain  nciirly  about  tiie  pylorus:  it 
;  was  a  pain  peculiar  to  those  parts,  and 
J  btcaiue    so   violent    that    I    tried   every 
L,  |>osition  to  relieve  myself,  but  could  get 
,  no  ease.     I  then  took  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
,,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  thirty  drops  of 
i-Jftudanuin,  but  still  found  no  relief.     As 
I  Was  walking  about  the  room,  I  cast  my 
,  eyes  on  alookiiig-t^lass,  andohstjrved  my 
l^ountcnance  pale,  my  lips  white,  and  "l 
bad  tile  appcArance  of  a  ilead  man  lookiTtg 
^lit  himself.     This  alarmed  mc.     I  could 
.feel  no  pulse  in  either  arm.     The  pain 
;«till  continuin)!,  I  began  to  think  it  very 
serious      I   found  myself  at    limes   not 
^breathinp; :  and  bcinfr  afraid  of  death  soon 
staking  place  if  1  did  not  breathe,  I  pro- 
'  duced  a  voluntary  action  of  breathing, 
working  my  lungs  by  the  power  of  my 
will.     I   continued    m   this   state   three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  pain  les- 
•encd,  the  pulse  was  felt,  and  involuntai7 
breithinp  began  to  take  place.     During 
this  state  I  took  madeira,  brandy,  ginger, 
and  other  warm  things ;  but  I  believe 
nothing  did  any  good,  as  the  return  of 
health   w.ia  very   gradual.     Alxjut   two 
o'clock  I  was  Blue  to  go  about  my  busi- 
ness. 

Mere,  then,  was  a  suspension  of  the 
most  material  involuntary  actions,  so 
much  BO  that  the  involuntary  action  of 
breathing  stopped,  while  sensation  and 
all  the  voluntary  actions  were  as  strong 
as  before. 

<jurrre :  AFIiat  would  have  been  the 
consequence  if  I  had  not  breathed  ?  At 
the  lime,  it  struck  ine  that  1  should  have 
dicfl ;  but  that  most  probably  wou\d  nol 
bave  been  the  consequence,  because,  mo&l 
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probably,  breathing  is  only  necessary  for 
the  blood  when  it  is  circulating ;  but  as 
there  was  no  circulation  going  on,  so  no 
good  could  have  arisen  from  breathing. 

The  stomach  appears  to  h.ive  lieen  the 
seat  of  this  affection.  Affections  of  the 
stomach  a|)pear  to  have  more  influpnce 
on  every  part  of  the  body  than  any  other 
one  part  has  on  another ;  and  this  sym- 
pathy is  recinrocal,  for  every  part  has  a 
power  of  affecting  the  stomach,  which 
shall  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  aitions,  those 
wliich  may  be  considered  as  having  the 
nearest  relationship  to  the  first,  are  diges- 
tion, circulation,   and  respiration ;  these    ^m 
are  all  secondary  actions  of  tlie  machine.    ^M 
Those  which  are  not  so  clos.Iy  connected    ^^ 
with  the  first,  but  respect  more  the  actions 
of  other  parts  of  the  same  body,  or  what 
may  be  called  remote  parts  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  are  the  actions  of  muscles  in 
moving  the  limbs,  sensations,  and  volun-    ^M 
tary  actions  employed  on  external  objects,    ^| 
as  progressive  motion,  mode  of  catching 
food,  &c.     VVe  may  just  observe,  that  in 
a  mu8cle  itself,  whicn  has  the  power  of 
moving  other  parts,  we  find  the  two  kinds 
of  actions ;  first,  growth  and  support  as 
in  every  other  p.irt ;  ami,  secondly,  the 
action  peculiar  to  the  muscle  itself.    The 
first  kind  of  actions  arise    immediately 
from  the  living  principle,  and  have  al- 
ways been  ranked  as  involuntary  actions; 
the  second  are  cither  involuntary,  as  the 
actions  of  ivhole  organs, — the  stomach, 
the  heart,  &c. — or  are  voluntary  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will,  as  common  muscles,    ^M 
&c. :  hut  theiM.-  last  I  shall  leave  till  I    ^ 
have  spoken  of  the.  brain  and  nerves. 

Besides  this  action  in  parts,  which  I 
have  said  is  confined  to  muscles,  there  is 
another  mode  of  action  introduced,  that 
of  parts  having  the  living  principle  which 
yet  have  not  a  power  of  self-action  Hke 
muscles  ;  these  are  the  clastic  ligaments. 

The  elasticity  of  these  parts  does  not 
depend  on  life,  for  it  exists  equally  in 
dead  as  in  Uve  parts.  Ligaments  are 
employed  to  assist  muscles  in  keeping 
certain  parts  in  their  places,  the  position 
of  which  is  long  continued.  They  may 
lie  considered  as  producing  a  secondary 
action  in  the  machine.  These  are  more 
common  in  some  parts  in  some  animals 
than  in  others ;  such  as  the  neck  of 
quadrupeds,  especially  those  with  long 
necks,  as  the  camel ;  and  on  the  nlxlo- 
tnen  of  some  animals,  as  the  feW<^!»»s*--- 
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the  innehine  nhicli  possess  no  action  tbat 
can  aHccl  any  oiber  patt,   bul    have  a 
kind  of  passive    use    in    the  mocliine. 
Theve  vary  in  their  consbtence  nccorfling 
to  tlie  uees  maile  of  them,  scnie  being  | 
rxlremcly  tirni,  as  bones,  tendons,  &c.,  | 
which  sustain   the  actions  of   difierenl  | 
parta  of  the  animal,  and  without  whicti 
it  cvuld  not  subsist ;  others  are  less  finn, 
and  arc  employed  in  uniting  the  various 
parts  CSS  cellular  mcinbrune. 

From  ail  lliat  lias  been  advanced,  we 
pec  that  by  the  juxtapoaition  or  union  of; 
livinj;  parts  organs  are  forincil,  which 
gives  Us  the  first  mo<ie  of  action,  ami  the 
Icrni  of  bodies  gives  the  secondary  modt'. 
liy  the  union  of  tliese  various  (larts  com- 
pound motion  is  produced.  In  this 
inannei  the  whole  ol'  ilic  most  cowiili- 
cated  animal  machine  is  produceJ.  'I'he 
power  of  self  action  which  animal  :uid 
vegetable  matter  iwssesses,  distinguishes 
it  from  matter  endued  with  any  other 
properties  than  life,  and  also  distinguisl.es 
liviu^^  frcm  dvad  matter. 

Of  the  iitutiiiicli. — Every  animal  liCKiy, 
however  compounded,  nnist  have  the 
means  of  support,  especially  as  it  is  by 
gradual  increase  to  complete  its  own 
magnitude.  To  this  end  the  living  parts 
fitted  for  preparing  nourishment  are 
thrown  into  the  form  ot  a  has;,  wliiih  is 
adapted  for  retaininp;  the  food  ;  and  this 
bag  is  endued  wi;h  the  power  of  secreting 
a  mutter  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting many  vegetable,  and  all  animal, 
subeiaures  into  a  honcgeiuous  mailer. 
'Ihia  part  is  called  the  stomach,  and  in 
the  less  iieifect  animals  it  not  oidy  makes 
a  considerable  p;nt  of  the  whole  animal 
in  respect  to  size,  but  also  in  reppcct  to 
its  use  in  the  machine,  being  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  whole.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  part  of  an  ani- 
mal, always  becoming  more  and  more 
simple  as  the  animal  btcomes  more  sim- 
ple ;  and  also  as  the  animal  becomes 
more  perfect,  becoming  proportionately 
the  larger  pari  of  the  animal. 

The  stomach  is  the  distinguishing  part 

between  an  animal  and  a  vegetable ;  for 

we  do  not  know  any  vegetalJe  that  has  a 

stomach  nor  any  animal  without  one.    It 

is  the  converter  of  the  food  by  hidden 

powers  into  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  what 

may  be  called  the  true  animal,  no  anhnal 

being  without  it ;  and  in  many,  perhaps 

kin  most,  it  is  what  eonatiiutes  the  prin- 

mpaj  part  of  an  animal.    A  polypus  is 

Lllttle  more  than  stomach.     An  animal 

Bcau  exist  irirhput  any  senses,  brain,  or 

'a&toue  ajr$tctn,  wnhviu  lunbs,  heart,  or 


circulation,  in  short,  without  any  ibiiig 
but  «  stomach.     But  for  the  continuance 
of  the  species  you  must  have  parts  of  ge-' 
neration  ;  and  a  polypus  is  a  stomach  atldn 
ports  of  generation  in  one  ;  and  the  cotn-»   < 
plicating  an  onimal  is  no  more  than  add«  ' 
ing  other  parts  fer  v.irious  purposes.   To  ° ' 
one  animal  which  has  a  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system,  yon  have  ten  thousand  with- 
out diem. 

The  power  and  operation  of  digestion 
is  perhaps  as  curious  a  part  of  the  animal 
oDconon^y  as  any  whatever  ;  at  present, 
however,  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain  these 
operations,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  viscus  and  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  in  general ;  in  doing  which  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  as  much  the  seat  of 
universal  stimulus  and  irritabUity  as  the 
brain  is  of  sensibility.  This  conneiciot), 
as  in  the  case  of  sensibility,  i«  much 
greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others:  the 
connexion  that  ull  the  vital  parts  hate 
with  ttie  stomach  is  much  greater  than 
between  the  others,  which  may  be  called 
voluntary,  which  is  only  saying  in  other 
words  that  the  connexions  among  the 
vital  parts  is  more  imniciliaie  than  be- 
tween the  vital  parts  and  those  which  are 
not  vital. 

In  diseases  the  brain  Feeins  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  witli  the  stomach,  and 
i^iVe  virm.  It  was  as  neces'sary  for  the 
stomach  to  l)e  connected  with  ttie  whole 
buly  as  for  the  brain,  although  not  in  so 
marked  a  manner  ;  but  diat  it  is  as  im- 
mediately connected  witli  the  body  as 
the  biain  wc  may  cetlainiy  ossert.  The 
afii'Ctions  of  the  siciuacli  with  the  body 
arc  not  so  etroiig  as  th.osc  of  the  brain, 
the  minil  btir.g  made  sensible  of  the  least 
injury  done  to  a  part,  whUe  the  stomach 
is  not  at  all  affected  under  many  partial 
injuries  of  the  body. 

The  KtoKLich  is  more  affected  fiom  the 
internal  a-eonomy  of  the  animal  than 
from  external  inliuence,  which  it  the  re- 
verse of  the  brain  ;  for  txternal  influence 
in  general  can  only  be  local,  and  local  in- 
jury docs  not  artcct  the  stomach  unless 
it  be  previouaiy  disturbed,  or  unless  the 
injury  is  in  certain  part*,  as  the  brain, 
the  testes,  and  many  of  the  vitul  organs, 
which,  as  I  observed,  have  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  atomach. 

The  stronf^t  natural  affections  of  the 
stomach,  as  rcspecta  the  hotly,  are  tbme 
connecte<]  with  nutrition.  These  ore  »f 
the  greatest  consequence  in  the  machine, 
and   may   be  uid   to  be  of  two  kiadii, 
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Tias  often  been  known  to  ]iro<luce  nfia<l- 
nws :  the  contrary  may  be  (lividett  into 
two  kinds, — repletion,  and  the  want  of 
health  rendering  nourishment  unneces- 
sary; and  uniItT  such  circumstances  of 
the  niAohine  it  is  refused  to  lie  taken  in. 
I'tfrhaps  repletion  may  he  only  a  negative 
atlection  ol  ihe  utoniacb  with  ihe  1-ody  ; 
the  oUter  is  a  positive  one^  and  is  often 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  namely,  sickness. 

The  stomach  is  aflccted  by  injuries  in 
pans  of  ilie  body  which  hiive  no  con- 
nexion with  nutritiun,  and  more  espe- 
cially witli  parts  which  have  the  least  ac- 
tion in  the  macltine.  Although  it  may 
be  diHicult  to  understand  why  it  shauUI 
happen,  vet  wc  find  that  the  stomach  is 
more  readily  aftectt'<l  by  injuries  done  to 
tt-ndinous  parts^  and  those  which  h.ive 
little  sensibility,  than  by  injuries  of  mus- 
cular parts,  especially  of  muscles  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  This  is  very  re- 
markable in  strains  of  tendons  and  liga- 
ments. 

The  stomach  is  no  less  connected  with 
the  brain  in  the  internal  operations  of 
that  viscus  concerning  external  objects  or 
mental  operations  tlian  in  cases  of  real 
injury  done  to  that  part,  A  man  cannot 
hear  a  horrible  story  or  behold  distress- 
ing circumstances  but  he  will  often  expe- 
rience sickne&s,  vomiting,  or  purging;, 
esjtecially  the  latter. 

The  Vakculur  Sijslcm. — In  many  ani- 


considercd  under  the  idea  of  an  liydtau-i 
lie  machine,  because  it  ajtpcars  to  be 
almost  wholly  composed  of  tubes  in 
which  fluids  move.  I  shall  rot  at  pre- 
sent enter  into  all  the  diflerent  opinions 
concerning  the  uses  of  these  tubes,  espe- 
cially of  that  system  railed  arteries  ;  how 
they  arc  variously  nfftcted,  an<l  how  they 
produce  their  various  actions,  acconling 
to  the  different  stimuli  either  of  health  or 
disease;  but  shall  only  give  some  general 
ideas  o(  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
three  different  sets  of  vessels,  namely, 
arteries,  veins,  and  absorlxnits. 

Arterifn. — These  carry  the  blood  from 
the  (general  reservoir,  the  heart,  to  alt  the 
ilift'erent  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  veini- 
return  it  to  the  heart.  The  arteiies  con- 
stantly dispose  of  a  part  of  the  flnid 
which  tlioy  contain  in  the  different  ope- 
rations of  the  body,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  the  parts:  adding  to 
the  whole  where  growth  is  necessary ; 
niakini;  up  looses  where  the  whole  is 
either  improper  or  destroyed  ;  and  throw- 
ing out  of  the  direct  line  of  motion  parts 
of  that  fluid,  which,  according  to  the 
different  affections  and  actions  of  these 
arteries,  become  considerably  altered  in 
the  process  :  tliis  is  called  secretion. 

Juices  so  secreted  are  intended  for  va- 
rious purposes  in  the  machine ;  some  for 
stinmlants,  as  the  bile;  some  for  mcclia- 
nical  purposes,  as  the  tears,  synovia, 
saliva,  &c. ;  some  for  a  store  of  nourish- 


mals.  especially  the   more    perfect,   the !  ment,  as  the  fat,  &e. ;   while  others  ars 


thrown  out  of  the  body  as  useless,  because 
they  have  already  performed  all  their 
purposes,  as  t!ie  uiirie,  &c. 

Veins — The  other  set  of  vessels,  the 
veins,  are  considered  as  less  active,  being 
principally  employed  in  bringing  haik 
the  red  part  of  the  blood,  alter  it  has 
lost  its  most  s^dutary  parts,  or  done  those 
oflJccs,  whatever  they  are,  for  which  it 
was  sent  out.  This,  of  cartying  back  red 
l.Jood,  was  not  coiisidercil  as  the  onl^ 


nourishment,  or  whatever  is  taken  mto 
the  system,  is  taken  up  and  carried  from 
the  Htoinach  to  the  heart,  and  from 
thence  is  thrown  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
system,  through  tubes ;  and  from  the 
•ystcin  it  is  again  returnc<l  to  the  heart 
1^  other  tubes  or  vessels.  It  is  absolutely 
necesMTy  for  the  surgeon  to  have  a  tole- 
rably clear  idea  of  the  o|x"rations  of  ties; 
vessels.  The  teachinfj  of  the  structure 
and  offices  of  these  different  vessels  more 

properly  belongs  to  the  anatomist  than  to  !  office  of  the  veins  ;  mtny  of  their  begin- 
the  surgeon  ;  but  as  there  is  one  use  of,  nings  were  supposed  to  arise,  not  from 
the  fll)sorbent  vessels  not  generally  known,  the  teiminations  of  arteries,  but  from 
and  which  is  of  great  importance  in  in.-.ny  must  if  not  all  the  surfaces  of  the  body, 
locti  diseases,  and  has  also  an  imnieiliate  internal  and  external :  making  so  many 
connection  with  the  original  formaticm  of  i  inlets  into  the  general  system,  and  brinp- 
thc  boily.  it  will  l>e  necessary  that  I  ing  matter  into  the  common  mass  of 
should  explain  this:  at  present, )iowever,  fluid  for  the  support  of  the  whole,  anil 
I  shall  do  BO  but  slightly,  and  trace  theac-  also  to  bring  iKick  many  of  the  parts  ee- 
tion  more  at  Urge  in  speaking  of  local  cretcd  by  tlie  arteries  from  the  blood  for 
diaeases.  For  the  l»etler  understanding  the  diflorcnt  purposes  of  the  machine, 
the  whole  action  of  tlie  absorbents,  it  will  such  as  synovia  and  lubrieatiusj.  ftvsWA 'sfv. 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  all  Wvuds  -,  vi\\\t\\^v\\A%,>\w*w^H?^T*^*'*^|^ 
the  vascular  .<;ysteni.  \v\veu  Ol\A'«exvV  Y\\tvo*fc*,  ^^^^^^'^^^'^^j^ 

An  aaimal  hot\y  has  in  general  beeu    corr\e  utiCvl  tor  txcTj  »*■>»■«' 
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machine,  were  obliged  to  be  brou;;lit  hack 
|Bgain  into  the  circulation,  to  be  changed 
''in  the  lungs  and  aj^ain  thrown  out  of  the 
circulation  by  the  arteries. 

Almtrbcntn. — Such  were  considered  to 
be  the  uses  of  the  veins  beibre  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Incteals  ;  but  by    the  dis- 
Bvery  of  these  they  were  deprived  of  part 
Lof  their  supposed  offices,  iminely,  that  of 
ftbsorl)ing   the    chyle ;    still    they    were 
"hought  to  absorb  matter  from  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines  for  the  secretion  of  bile. 
The  other  part  of  the  absorbent  system, 
called  the  lymphatics,  though  lon^  known, 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected  of  perform- 
inp  the  operation  of  absorption,   but  was 
still  supposed  to  be  the  terminations  of  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  arteries,  not  large 
eiiotigh  to  carry  red  blood  but  only  se- 
rum or  lymph  ;  though  from  their  siini- 
"irity  to  the  l.icteals,  which  were  known 
be  absorbents,  it  became  at  last  evident 
l^to  common  sznse  that  tliey  must  absorb. 
Before  tliis  idea  was  started,  the  gene- 
icral  opinion  of  the  vascular  system  ran 
>i  thus.      The  .irteries  were  supposed   to 
ri' carry  blood   for  nouriishraent,  secretion, 
I  ike.  throughout  the  machine;   the  veins 
"  to  return  the  red  blooti,  as  also  to  absorb 
from  every  surface  of  the  Iwdy  ;  the  lym- 
ph.itics  to    return  the   lymph  or  blood 
which  came  along  the  arteries  :    and  the 
lacCcals  to  absorb  part  of  the  chyle  from 
the  intestines. 

But  some  experiments  which  I  made 
ito  ascertain  whetlier  the  veins  of  the  mc- 
entery  absorbed,  proved  thai  they  ha<l 
not  the  potrer  of  absorption.     I  do  not 
suppose  the  veins,  even  in  an  erection  of 
the  penis,  to  hs:ve  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion ;  but  1  consider  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa as  veins  through  which  the  blood  is 
constantly  flowing  from  the  arteries,  and 
thatotiier  veins  carry  off  the  blood  from 
the  corpora  cavernosa  r  that  in  erection 
there  is  a  spasm  on  the  extremities  of 
these   veins,   which   prevents  the  blood 
from  flowing  into  them,  in   consequence 
of  which  an  accumulation  and  distenKion 
takes  place,  which  causes  an  erection,  and 
this  ceasba  with  the  spasms  on  the  veins. 
By  tying  the  veins  of  a  dog's  penis,  I 
i-   found  I  could  cause  an  erection  at  plea- 
iti  sure,  while  die  arteries  continued   free. 
,v.Now,  therefore,  the  offices  of  the  three 
•l56ystem8  of  vessels  were  as  follow.      'J'he 
-<i arteries  remain  as  before;  the  veins  re- 
convey   the   blood    to  the   heart,  for  a 
■    continuance  of  the  actions  of  the  arteries 
lllliis  licfore,  but  have  lost  their  supposed 
awer  of  absorbing;  the  absoihents  alone 
■re  emplojed  to  take  up  whatever  is  to 


he  carried  into  the  circulatinj?  aystem. 
Now  let  us  consider  what  are  ilie  substan- 
ces always  allowtHl  to  be  absorbed,  ist.. 
Extraneous  matter,  in  which  is  included 
nourishment,  and.  Secreted,  supertlu- 
OUB  and  extravasateU  matter,  whether 
natural  or  iliseased.  3rd,  The  fat.  *tl), 
That  portion  of  parts  which,  being  ab- 
sorbeil,  cau.ses  Uie  waste  of  parts,  as 
muscles  becoming  smaller,  Ixinca  lighter, 
&c.  Although  these  two  last  cflects  were 
perhaps  not  expressly  said  to  be  carried 
on  by  absorption,  either  by  the  veins  or 
the  other  system  of  vessels,  yet  we  must 
suppose  it  was  understood. 

So  f<ir  the  alrsorbcnts  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  active  part  in  the  animal 
ceconomy  ;  but,  from  a  further  know- 
]c<lge  of  these  vessels,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  of  much  more  conaequence  in 
the  body  than  ha:s  been  imaginc^l,  and 
that  they  are  often  taking  down  what  ar- 
teries hud  formerly  built  up,  thus  be- 
coming moik'llers  of  the  body  ;  and  that 
ihcy  are  hLso  removing  many  ilia<:aaeU 
ports,  which  were  beyond  the  power  of 
cure. 

As  these  vessels  arc  protluctive  of  a 
vast  \ariety  of  cftecls  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy, which  are  very  dissimilar  in  their 
intention  and  effects,  they  may  be  viewed 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  admit  of  a  va- 
riety of  divisions.  ^^  c  shall  first  consider 
them  under  two  views.  Ist,  As  absorb- 
ing matter  which  is  not  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 2nd,  As  absorbing  the  machine 
itself. 

The  first  is  a  well-known  office  of  tJie 
absorbents,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  1st,  the 
absorption  of  exterior  matter,  in  which 
may  be  ranked  everything  that  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  as  also  the  chyle,  ^lul.  The 
absorption  of  interior  matter,  such  as 
many  of  the  secreted  fluids,  the  fat,  the 
cnrtli  of  bones,  &c.  1 1  njay  be  necessary 
to  observe  that  I  do  not  consider  the  fat 
and  earth  of  bones  as  part  of  the  animal, 
as  they  have  no  action  within  themselves, 
and  have  not  the  principle  of  life. 

These  actions  of  absorption  are  princi- 
pally employed  with  a  view  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  animal,  as  also  to  answer 
many  other  purposes,  as  in  the  absorption 
of  foreign  matter,  which  is  extremely 
extensive  and  is  very  iniportAiit:  for, 
besides  its  salutary  I'tiects,  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  thousand  diseases,  cpecially 
from  |H>ison« ;  all  wliich  arc  not  to  our 
present  purposes. 

The  second  office  of  the  ahsorlx?nta 
which  we  are  to  conidilcr  is  that  of  re- 
tnoviug  forts  of  the  body  itself,  which 
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■J«r>iy  be  of  two  kinds.    The  first  of  these 
-"l»  wlierc  only  a  gradual  w.istinp  is  pro- 
.  dDc»l,  either  of  the  whole  machine,  as  in 
''atrmphy,  or  of  a  part,  as  In  the  muscles 
•  'flf  a  leg  or  arm,  from  an  injury  ilone  to  a 
■>  merve,  tendinous  part,  or  joint :  this  I  call 
interstitial  absor{>tion,  bccauscit  is  the  re- 
moving  a  part  of  the  body  out  of  that 
p-jrt  which  remains,  leaving  the  part  still 
"    whole  or  complete  part ;  a  niUBcle,  for 
nstance,  that  is  wasted  remains  still  a 
erfect  muscle.    The  second  is  where  the 
^«h<iorbrnls  are  removing  whole  jiarts  of 
lie  bo<ly,  and  this  may  be  divided  into 
natural  and    diseasol.     In  the   natural, 
jHhese  vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
nwletlers  of  the  original  construction  of 
ythe  Iwdv  ;    antl  if  we  were  to   consider 
»tliem  fully  in  this  view,  we  should  find 
latitat  no  alteration  can  take  place  in  the 
ln>ric^inui  formation  of  many  parts,  either 
liii  natural   growths    or  in  parts  arising 
*rom  disease,  without  the  absoi  bents  be- 
ng  in  action  to  take  a  considerable  part 
n  it.    This  kind  of  absorption  I  shall  call 
nodellinp:  al><iorption.     If  1  was  to  con- 
sider this  function  in  these hghts,  it  would 
I.  lead  me  to  a  vast  variety  of  facts,  as  ex- 
^nsive   as   those    connectcil    with    any 
►principle  in   the   animal  ccconomy,  for 
TOonL's  cannot  be  formed  viithout  it,  nor 
k]>rDhably  many  other  parts, 

A  part  which  was  of  use  in  one  stage 
of  life,  and  becomes  entirely  useless  in 
mother,  is  removed.    This  is  evident  in 
^many  animals :  the  thymus  gland  is  re- 
moved, the  ductus  arteriosus  and  inem- 
brana  pupillaris  are  remove<l.     This  pro- 
cess ia  |ierh.i])s  more  remarkable  in  the 
^'«h*ngcs  of  insects  than  in  any  other  ani- 
Vmals.     The  cimnges  in  an  insect  are  very 
'  curious.     'I'he  insect  is  first  a  maggot  or 
cater])iUar,  then  goes  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  comes  out  a  butterily.    Whilst 
in  the  chrysalis  state  it  is  totally  changed, 
the  old  parts  are  almost  wliolly  taken  u[>, 
and   new    |>arfs    formed  :  and   It  is   tli;s 
modelling  process   that  occasions  these 
changes. 

Bones  do  not  grow  by  having  new  par- 
ticles put  into  the  interstices  of  previously 
formed  parts,  so  a*  to  remove  these  to  a 
f^renter  distance  from  each  other,  by 
vliich  means  they  should  giow  larger, — 
as,  for  instance,  if  I  put  a  sjwnge  into 
water,  the  water  getting  into  all  the  in- 
terstices, makes  it  larger, — but  they  grow 
by  the  addition  of  new  bone  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface. 

1  took  a  pig  of  B  very  large  breed  when 
young,  bored  two  holes  in  the  tibia,  and 
pat  a  ahot  into  each,  measuring  on  a  card 


the  distance  of  each  from  the  other.  I 
allowed  this  pig  to  grow  uji  to  its  full 
HUe,  then  killed  it  and  took  out  the  bone, 
and  I  found  the  two  holes  at  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  one  another  as  pt 
first.  Now  if  the  bone  had  grown  in  all 
its  parts,  these  two  shot  would  have  been 
removed  to  a  distance  from  each  other 
proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  bone. 

This  fact  is  also  asceituined  by  fee<ling 
animals  on  madder  at  diH'crcnt  intervals, 
by  which  means  wc  shall  get  strata  of  red 
and  white  bone. 

iSince  we  know  that  bones  do  not  grow 
by  fresh  matter  being  put  into  all  parts, 
so  as  to  push  the  old  matter  to  a  greater 
distance,  but  by  new  matter  laid  upon  the 
external  surface,  let  us  see  whether  it  is 
pojjsible  for  bone  to  grow  and  retain  its 
iorm  without  being  taken  down.  We 
take  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  foetus. 
Now  if  the  increase  was  accomplished  by 
superimposc<l  layers,  one  over  the  other, 
the  head  of  tlie  bone  would  necc«sarUy 
become  of  an  enormous  size,  and  in  time 
would  come  down  so  as  to  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  white  the  cavity  in 
the  centre  woulrl  not  be  enlarged.  Ab- 
sorption, therefore,  must  necessarily  go 
on  to  keep  the  lM)ne  of  its  proper  shape. 
Hence  1  call  this  the  modelling  process, 
for  without  Uiis  combined  action  of  ab- 
sorption and  deposition  the  animal  could 
not  grow  as  it  n<iw  does. 

The  absorbents  possess  the  power  of 
removing  complete  parts  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  disease,  an  operation 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  of 
this  division,  or  the  modelling  process, 
but  very  different  in  the  intention,  antl 
therefore  in  the  tiltimnte  effect.  This 
process  of  removing  whole  parts,  in  con- 
sefjuence  of  disease,  in  some  casea  pro- 
duces effects  unlike  what  it  produces  in 
others,  one  of  which  is  a  sore  or  ulcer; 
in  other  cases  no  sore  or  ulcer  is  jiro- 
duced,  although  the  whole  part  is  re- 
moved. The  first  I  call  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption :  but  for  the  other  I  have  not 
bet!n  able  to  find  a  term. 

This  process  ol  the  removal  of  a  whole 
soliil  part  of  the  bo<ly,  or  that  power 
which  the  animal  oeconomv  posaesse*  of 
taking  part  of  it«elf  into  tlie  circulation 
by  the  alisorticnt  vessels  when  necessary, 
is  a  fact  that  has  not  been  in  the  least  at- 
tended to,  nor  even  been  supposed  pos- 
sible ;  and  as  I  now  mean  to  give  •■  ge- 
neral idea  of  it,  I  may  just  be  ullowetl 
tmce  more  to  ol»orve,  that  the  oil  or  fat 
of  the  animal,  and  the  earth  of  Vso*fct., 
hate  n,V«iK^tk\K«Ti  cBwa!\s.\«A.»s.wJtf!f**.\ 
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aTworpiion,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
hoily  most  liable  to  waste  liavi-  been  sup- 
pos-^d  to  Buffer  by  absorption  ;  but  tbat 
an}'  solid  part  sbouUl  be  totally  absorbed 
id  ft  new  doctrine.  The  use  of  the  ab- 
sorbents 1  have  been  able  to  demonstrate. 
The  first  hint  1  received  of  it  was  in  the 
waste  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  also 
of  the  fangs  of  the  shedding  teeth,  which 
Was  in  the  years  I7i4  and  17iJ  (see 
Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  first  and  second 
parts.)  This  opinion  was  strengthened 
by  what  I  observed  in  the  process  going 
orj  in  tile  exfoliation  of  bones. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how- 
part  of  the  body  should  remove  itself,  but 
it  is  just  asdiHieuit  to  conceive  how  the 
body  can  form  itself.  They  arc  both 
equally  facts.  The  knowledge  of  their 
mode  of  action  would  perhaps  answer 
but  little  purpose. 

This,  at  least,  I  may  assert,  that  when 
any  solid  part  of  the  body  undergoes  di- 
nuiiulion,  brought  on  in  consequence  of 
disease,  it  is  tlie  absorbent  system  that 
has  done  it;  the  absorbents  are  the 
tliieves. 

The  remote  cause  of  absorption  of 
whole  and  livinj?  parts  im])Ues  the  exist- 
ence of  two  conditions,  the  first  of  which 
is  II  consciousness,  in  the  part  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, of  the  unfitness  or  impossibility 
of  rem.iiaiiig  under  such  circumstances, 
whatever  they  be,  and  therefore  they  be- 
come ready  for  removal,  and  submit  to 
it  with  case.  The  second  is  a  cjnscious- 
ncss  of  the  absorbents  of  such  a  state  of 
th>-'  pirta.  Both  these  coiicurrini;,  lliey 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  full  to  the  work. 
Now  the  part  that  is  to  be  absorlted  is 
alive,  it  ratll^t  feel  its  own  inefiicacy  and 
admit  of  absorption.  The  vesstls  must 
have  the  stimulus  of  imperfection  of  this 
part,  as  if  they  were  sensibl?  that  this 
ivirt  were  unfit ;  therefore  take  it  up. 
There  must  be  a  sensation  in  both  parts. 
When  the  matter  to  be  absorbed  is  a 
dead  part,  as  nourishment  and  extraneous 
matt.er  of  nil  kinds,  then  the  whole  dis- 
position is  in  the  absorbents. 

This  la  tlie  only  mode  in  which  this  , 
power  is  capable  of  protluci  ng  such  eife cts, ' 
•nil,  like  all  other  operations  of  ihe  ma-  ' 
chine,  arises  from  cither  Biiinulus  or 
irritation,  all  the  other  modes  of  dc- 1 
struciion  being  either  mechiuiical  or 
chemical.  I 

The  knowledge  of  the  asc  of  the  ali- 
*orl>vnt  Tc<^els  is  of  Intc  data,  and  t!ic 
I;  ■■■I   modes  t»f , 

••■•■  .sis  have  en-  i 

il^riiaredto  account  for  their  mmlcs  of 


action  on  tlie  priaciplc  of  eajrV-'^T  '::'.- 
at  cheir  bcginniii.u,  and  th:-- 
common  notion,  because  it  >;>  u  luijim.^ 
one.  But  this  is  too  confined  an  iilea 
for  an  animal  machine;  nor  c.iQ  it  iWr 
count  for  every  kind  of  absor^Hion.  But 
as  solids  are  often  absorbed,  as  indurated 
tumours,  coagulated  blao<l,  earth  of  bonea, 
&c,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
supposing  a  solvent.  I'liLs  may  or  nuiy 
not  be  so  ;  it  1:1  one  of  those  bypodieKa 
that  can  ueitlier  be  proval  nor  disproved, 
and  must  for  ever  rest  as  an  opinion. 
My  idea  is,  however,  that  nature  leavtai 
as  Uttle  as  possible  to  cliance  alone,  and 
that  the  whole  operation  of  absorption  is 
performed  by  one  action  in  the  mouths 
of  the  absorbents. 

But  even  under  die  idea  of  capillary 
tubes,  physiologists  were  oblige<l  still  to 
have  recourse  to  the  actions  of  tiieae 
vesselfl,  to  carry  on  the  matter  absorbed  ; 
therefore  they  might  as  well  have  ex- 
tended the  action  to  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels. 

As  we  know  nothin;»  of  the  moutha  of 
these  vessels,  it  is  impossible  we  C3n  form 
any  opinion  that  c:u)  be  relied  on  ;  but 
as  they  are    capable  of  absorbing  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  solidity  and  fluidity, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have 
different  modes  of  action  ;  for  although 
any  coniilructton  of  parts  that  is  capable: 
of  absorbing  a  solid  may  also  be  such  aa^ 
is  capable  of  absorbing  a  fluid,  yet  I  c^^ 
sujipose  a   construction  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  fluid  that  is  not  fitted  for  the 
absorption  of  a  oolid,  though  tliia  is  not 
likely. 

To  see  the  pcssiblc  correctness  of  this 
notion  more  Ibrcibly,  let  us  only  recol- 
lect the  variety  in  the  mouthii  of  diflia-- 
eiit  animals,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  moutlis  of  all  the  diff.;rent  ani- 
mals have  not  a  greater  variety  of  sub- 
stances to  work  upon  th.in  tlie  absorbents 
have  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  with 
all  the  variety  in  the  mouths  of  different 
anitnaJB,  this  variety  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adaiiting  them  to  the  forms  of 
solids,  which  admit  of  great  variety, 
every  one  being  capable  of  absorbing 
fluids,  wh'ch  admit  of  no  variety. 

1  have  often  said,  ou  this  point,  that  if 
we  could  see  the  moiuhs  of  t!'— ■•  '^■'  «^"!9, 
we  might  perhaps  c'.a.ss  the  i. 

sorption  as  animals  have  beca  _. .,  by 

their  teeth,  &c. 

Matter  taken  into  the  constUutlon  by 
the  ubsorl)cnts  is  capoiile  of  1  -  ■] 

in  its  nature  from  what  it  vo 
conrtilut\o«.     WvVovkj^V  lihis.  uw^  \\s.vc 
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been  conjectured  or  imagine<1,  it  never  I 
hwbwD  absolutely  known,  and  e»en  now 
the  only  proof  we  have  of  It  is  the  ehm™ 
produced  in   venereal  matter.    If   the 
matter  of  chancre  or  gonorrhoea  be  ab- 
sorbed, it  produces  disease :  this  disease 
is  not  mmilar  to  the  original;  it  is  not 
pocVy  itiattt-r  which   ia   produced   from  I 
the  ulcers,    but    this   mutter   has   been  [ 
chftiii»ed   frmn   its  original  nature  in  the 
citcalation  ;  although  the  change  was  of  ' 
such  a  kind  as  still  to  retain  its  power  of 
stimalatinf^  and  producing;  disease :  but 
asit  waachangetl.thediseascprotlaced  was 
not  similar  to  that  from  whence  it  came. 


That  there  ia  a  change  in  venereal 
jnatter  is  very  evident,  for  if  veuercHl 
matter  out  of  the  constitution  be  applied 
to  a  living  part,  it  always  produces  au 
effect  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part, 
which  part  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either,! 
1st,  a  secretin);  surface,  producing  thoii 
gonorrhoea;  or,  2nd,  a  iion-sucreliiig, 
surface^  producing  then  n  chancre.       /, 

That  this  process  of  altering  substances 
in  the  constitution  is  not  a  universal 
principle  and  common  edect  of  all  kinds 
of  matter  which  enter  the  circulation, 
is  evident;  for  we  do  not  as  vet  know,  fey 
certain,  of  any  other  matter  being  altcrojj 
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time  ofgrovvtli. 
In     consequence     of 

weHklles^,  as  in  the 

removal  ofculluEeii. 
From  parts  becoiuing; 

\\  bolly   uM'li'iiit,  as 
.     the  alveoli, 
or  of  tlie  whole  body. 
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{of  a  leg,  an  arm,  fee. 
as  in  utropliy. 
of  a  callus,  of  a  tcetiele. 
I  Total  wastinpr      of  calluses,  alveoli,  testicles,  &c. 
r  As  wlicii  pus  or  any  extraneous  body  is  f 
I      lirnugbt  to  the  nkiii,  | 

Procresaive  ab-^  In  the  process  of  e.\foli.ition  of  bones.      /  Attended  with  tup 
sorption.  j  In  the  pmcrss  of  slougliing.  \  piirution. 

',  111  tiic  formation  of  ulcere,  I 

Lilt  tbe  removal  of  ilif  fu.ni;s  of  the  teeth.  L 
Mixed.  As  tbeprogreiiS  of  pus,  tiiiiiours,  \c.  to  the  bkin. 
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wrra  remarks  on 

'HE  LATER.AL  OPERATION  OF 
LXTHOTO.MY. 

BV   MR.    ASTOt*    KKV. 

f  Continued  from  page  237.^ 

Ssttltig  aside  h«morrhage,  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  neck  of  il»e  bladder  and 
prostate  gland  gives  rise  to  the  most  for- 
X' ' '  'iiigcr  that  attends  lithotomy. 

licet  it  resembles  lilhotrily  ;  for 


to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  that  destroy 
llie  patient,  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  is 
inflicted  tJiat  constitutes  the  dancer.     If 
we  may  judge  from  experience,  the  pros- 
tate gland  would  appear  tu  sustain  with- 
out inconvenience  the  elfect  of  I.Hceratlon :      . 
and  this  the  experienced  lilliotoini.-it  beais     I 
in  mind,  in  the  act  of  extracting   the     1 
stone.    But  contusion  is  most  disastious 
in  its  effects:  it  appears  to  cause  slough- 
ing, and  diffuse  inflammation  of  a  de- 
structive character  in  the  neighlmurinir 
structures.     In  making  tbe  inci-i 
in  extracting  the  stone,  the  ohi>- 

apenut«  xo  a\\o^K  vV>c  -^«>^^^:^^J'^; 
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Uw kiiil«  I0O (m  bitnll/,  lo aii» divide 
the  dacp  DMoiul  faaa*,  aad  draa  cxpoae 
the  cedaUr  fawn  of  tbe  pelm.  The 
kvitt,  U  MMd  iaonikmiiT,  expowi  the 
M^cnt  l9  thi>  iaaga.  If  the  prottate 
be  far.  •  -1  f  cooailaraUe 

•lae,  •■•  lirei  ;  and  if 

thcRuu-.-  '•!  imlunteil, 

t>Miii|Mofr:  ,';t  vieliL     To 

obviaie  ili'  -,  uic  surgeon 

car/ii-  V  throuj^h  tbe 

pmiu:  .1  the  risk  of 

EiK  tlic  <ic«r(i  fosciit  tlukt  of  hcinor- 
froin  the  arteries  of  the  gUnil. 
thrte  circuinktances,  I  always  look 
lo  the  aaatatancc  which  the  bhint  gorget 
afTurdi,  as  obviating  both  the  iliHiculties, 
without  inflicting  an  injury  of  a  serious 
kind  upon  the  gland.  This  iii»trunient, 
in  lite  liaiuU  of  tbe  late  Mr.  .Martineau, 
iiai  had  itn  inerita  fully  tried ;  and  iu 
nwoeaa  ia  sufficient  aoawer  to  any  ob- 
jection thut  c»n  be  ur^red  against  it.  His 
object,  in  thi*  part  of  the  operation,  was 
ttircc-fold — to  rnake  a  aniati  incision  in 
iIm;  fc,Uiiii\  with  the  knife  ;  to  enlarge  the 
indkion  with  ihc  blade  of  the  blunt  gor- 
gvt ;  and  to  take  time  in  drawing  the 
■tone  from  the  bladder.  In  so  conduct- 
ing the  operation,  the  gland  ig  not  biuis- 
vi\,  but  torn  :  the  xlow  introduction  of 
the  blunt  g'^r^et  xcparales  the  tibres  of 
the  gland,  and  enlarges  the  incision  as 
far  ail  the  deep  fancia,  without  dividing 
it  J  for  the  faBcia  yieldit,  and  atretches,  as 
the  gorget  enttTs  the  bladiler.  Sudden 
violence,  in  the  act  of  introducing  the 
gorget,  >8  nearly  as  much  to  be  dcpre- 

ted  a»  the  violtnt  extraction  of  the 
'■tutic.  The  kind  of  violence  which  the 
Wunt  gorget,  pro]>erly  employed,  inflicts, 
iM  well  lx>rnc  by  the  gUnd,  and  symp- 
toiiiN  of  high  iuHammation  are  rare^  after 
Kuch  nil  operatiiin. 

'J'he  extraction  of  the  stone  ia  attended 
with  more  haMird  to  the  gland.  A  nerv- 
oun  or  a  violent  o|>eralori  feeling  some 
rcHiitniuT  to  bin  eiibrts,  redoubk-s  them, 
until  lit  lliiil!!  tlic  Htone  o])eying  the  force 
that  hoeiiipioyii,  If  the  opening  in  the 
gliind  be  inji.le  witii  a  cutting  instrument 
uluuu,  and  be  hiiiiiII,  the  atone  u  brought 
with  ililticiilty  into  the  inciaion,  as  the 
lipa  of  lliL'  wound  do  not  0|>en.  Addi- 
tional force  ia  then  em])loycd  ;  and  the 
operalur.  ill    igiiorunce    of   what   he    in 

ing,  dingx  the  gland  before  the  Htonc, 

paratcJ)  it  from  itn  attiiclunent  to  the 
_jrp  fiwi",  mid  Iniiigs  it  iie«rlv  lo  the 
e9(t<-rn!il  api-rlure  before  liix  ettorls  bUc- 
O'cvl.     "I'lie  eonK'fiueiici'  of  Muoh  ftn  in- 

juilii3Qu»  ticocuvdiug  i^  ui  ..bnuM  the 
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^mA,  t»  aam  it  mi 
infihratiiB  rf  li—  MmoA  metitMe,  h> 
the  kceralioo  of  the  deep  pititir  nm- 
Dcxioaa.  ITie  dnev  is  ia  pMt,  9*»- 
▼ented  bv  die  ase  of  •  braa^  UwM. 
eorget,  wfakii  cmblea  the  tanad  tad  a/  «. 
Urge  atone  to  enier  the  iackicn  j  aad 
tenders  it  obedieut  to  tbe  geade  fent  eoB- 
tinneil  force  of  tbe aoigeaa.  lathiatiep 
of  tbe  operation,  time  moss  be  girea  Cor 
tbe  parts  that  embnce  tbe  ttooe  to  di- 
late :  tbe  miufular  structoie  at  the  attk. 
of  the  bladder,  the  ftrm  aubstABce  of  the 
prosute  gtand,  and  tbe  deep  bacia,  wiU 
each  stretch,  and  vieM  to  the  tnaainnd 
efforts  of  a  ftmi  but  pntk  baud.  In 
cafes  of  enlarged  and  bard  prattale,  1 
have  oceasionaUy  ofiened  the  ii>cisi4n 
while  passing  the  forcepa  throogh  the 
prostate,  by  separating  the  bhdea  in  m 
vertical  direction  :  this,  hovever,  should 
be  done  without  violence. 

The  gland  is  sometimes  injured  in 
withdrawing  the  stone,  by  the  forceps 
embracing  a  portion  of  it,  and  tearing  it 
away  from  the  body.  This  accidoit 
happens  when  the  central  portion  of  the 
gland,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  third  lobe, 
is  enlarged,  and  presents  a  narrow  ridge 
at  tbe  entrance  of  the  bladder.  The 
forceps,  where  the  blades  diverge,  cloae 
on  this  projection,  as  they  embrace  the 
stone ;  and  tlie  o|>erator  is  unaware  of  it, 
until  a  piece  of  the  gland  is  brought  away 
in  the  blades.  It  may  be  avoided,  by 
passing  the  finger  below  the  forceps,  and 
disengaging  the  gland  from  the  forceps 
after  the  atone  is  seized.  In  my  opera- 
tions, I  always  pass  the  left  fore-fanger 
along  lire  staff",  after  the  knife  is  with- 
drawn; and  reconnoitre  the  size  of  the 
inclHion,  the  texture  and  form  of  the 
gland,  and  situation  of  the  stone.  If  the 
finger  feels  a  projecting  portion  of  gland 
that  rises  between  the  bla/les  of  the  for- 
ceiw  as  tliey  are  openeil  laterally,  core 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  being  en- 
tangled, by  depressing  it  ns  the  stone  ia 
brought  forwanl.  As  soon  as  the  stone 
enters  the  incision,  the  danger  is  past.  I 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  muguify  the  ex- 
tent of  this  danger;  far,  in  truth,  it  ia 
less  than  might  bo  expected.  The  in- 
Jure«l  portion  is  brought  away,  and  not 
left  to  slough ;  and  the  surfuce  from 
which  it  is  brought  is  a  lacerated  wound, 
without  contusion.  In  one  case,  tlut  of 
an  elilerly  gentleman,  it  liiipi)ened  to  my- 
self in  operating ;  but  iIk'  patient,  after 
suHeiing  for  u  lew  dnys  with  irritative 
fever,  ultimately  did  well:  and  I  hava 
observed,  in  the  few  casts  that  luve  ot- 
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currcrl  in  the  operations  of  other  sur- 
peons,  that  a  sHgnt  degree  only  of  feverj 
with  fetid  Urine,  bus  heen  the  conse- 
quence, nntl  in  a  few  days  has  passed 
aw«y.  The  neck  of  the  blafhlcr  hecomes 
aliplitly  inflartieil ;  but  the  incision  pre- 
vents the  onlinnry  severe  effects  of  cys- 
titis, hy  allrtwin;^  the  urine  to  ilrain  away 
— >»n  ttil vantage  tliat  litbotrity  does  not 

The  \tci(\j  of  the  prostate  may  receive 
injtiry  from  being  grasped  in  the  forceps, 
by  the  operator  expanding  the  blades  be- 
fore they  are  fairly  in  the  bladder.  One 
blade  slips  beneath  the  lobe,  while  the 
other  enters  the  bladiler  ;  and  the  opera- 
tor, on  closing  them,  thinking  that  they 
embrace  the  stone,  uses  considerable  force 
in  his  attempt  to  extract  it.  The  con- 
tusion and  prt'-ssure  wliieh  the  gland  un- 
dergoes are  Butficient  to  induce  inllam- 
tnation,  and,  probably,  some  of  its  worst 
conseijticnces. 

In  many,  or  perhaps  moRt,  of  the  fatal 
ciiscs  of  lithotomy,  inflam-nation  of  the 
peritoneum,  investing  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  is  found  to  e.xist  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  In  some  few  cases,  it  is  of 
sufHcietit  intensity  to  cause  the  destnic- 
tion  of  life;  but  even  where  tlie  mischief 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  evidently 
ofiteelf  the  cause  of  death,  the  peritoneum 
often  partakes  of  t?ic  morbid  action. 
This  disposition  of  the  peritoneum  to 
participnte  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
perineal  structure  is  not  confined  to  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  hut  manifests  its -.-If 
in  other  operations  on  the  j>erineutn.  In 
the  opening  of  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  for  stricture,  where  the  cel- 
lular membrane  and  muscles  of  the  peri- 
neum are  divided,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  patient  labouring,  in  a  few  days, 
under  a  shirp  attack  of  peritonitis  ;  and, 
in  some  instancL-s,  under  a  fatal  form  of 
ll>e  disease.  The  action  appears  to  be 
propagated  by  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  perineum  to  the  peritoneum.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  continuity 
of  the  inflammation,  or  at  least  its  cfTocts, 
Cannot  be  discovered  in  the  reticular  tis- 
.JjBe ;  but  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  tlie  frequent  connexion  between  the 
morbid  states  of  the  two  parts  is  tlie  con- 
tinuity of  action.  This  is  one  source  of 
danger  to  which  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum exposes  the  patient. 

Lithotomy  it  altogether  free  from  the 
risk  of  leaving  fragments  in  the  bladder, 
■where  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  examine 
the  cavity,  and  to  wash  out  whatever 
fragnieDta  may  have  been  occasioned  by 


tlie  accidental  breaking  of  the  stone.     If 
a  fragment  or  two  remain  behind,  they^' 
usunliy  puss  through  the  wound  by  the'' 
fourth  day,  when  the  tumefaction  occa- 
sionetl   by   inui-sion   has  subsided ;    and 
clots  of  blood  are  rarely  retained  for  any 
length  of  time.    These  often  collect  ia 
the  bladiler,  through  the  oo/ing  from  the 
prostatic  vessels;  but  occasion  sufficient'' 
irritation  to  induce  the  blaildcr  to  exjiel 
them.     The  patient  may  be  rendered  very 
uneasy  after  the  operation,  by  a  sense  of 
distension  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,''- 
and  of  bearing  down  in  the  perineum  j' 
which   continues  until  the  n'pcaleil  ef- 
forts of  the    bladder  expel   Mime  small 
masses  of  coaguk ;  or,  if  the  distress  be 
great  soon  after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed, 
aiul  continues  -toward  the  evening,  it  is 
often  fouiul  to  arise  from   cnagulii  ob- 
structing the  flow  of  urine ;  and  clie  gentle 
introduction  of  the  finger  along  the  wound 
is  followed  V>y  a  coj)ious  discharge  of  urine 
mixed  with  coagula. 

J  mil  not  omit  the  danger  attending  a 
wound  nf  the  rectum,  though  1  cannct 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  undue  importance  is  given  to 
tile  accident.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
so  far  as  my  experience  extends.  Among 
all  the  operations  that  I  have  witnessed, 
I  have  only  once  known  the  rectum  to 
be  be  wounded,  and  thin  without  the 
supervention  of  any  untoward  circum- 
stance. It  occurs  usually,  I  apprehend, 
in  making  the  second  deep  incision,  in 
reaching  the  groove  of  the  staff;  or  in 
dilating  this  incision  after  the  groove  is 
exposed.  In  doin,?  this,  the  operator 
carries  his  knife  more  freely  do\vn  wards, 
to  <livide  the  tranverse  muscles  of  tlie 
perineum  and  the  fascia  tliat  reaches  to 
the  levator  ani ;  and  if  the  rectum  be  dis- 
temicd  with  air  rr  ficces,  the  knife  may 
easily  open  it.  When  other  sources  of 
danger  and  irritation  exist,  such  an  addi- 
tional evil  adds  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
danger;  but,  taken  by  itself,  tlie  wound 
of  the  bowel,  occurring  as  it  does  close 
to  the  sphincter,  is  a  m.itter  of  no  serious 
moment. 

'J'lie  after-conscqucnoeu  of  the  opera- 
tion of  an  untoward  kind  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  accidents  of  fistula  in  pertnso, 
impotenccy,  and  incontinence  of  urine. 
The  first  1  have  not  witnessed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  for  vesical  eaU 
culus.  The  operation  of  extracting  pros- 
tatic calculi,  when  they  are  large  and  the 
gland  diseased,  is  sometinu's  followed  by 
difficulty  rn  healing  the  external  incision  ; 
and  the  formatioii  of  *  l\^Ax\\*,  ■>JBavs<u^ 
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tan  cstniination  of  the  bUddcr,  im- 
ctlr  ar  hastily  conducteil. 

■.uoii  of  liouitiliitg  lias  been 
vli  more  exact  by  die  assist- 
MMK^^glbrtktl  by  Heurteloup's  bed.  Had 
Miwpert lidiotritist  eontributed nothing 
eue  to  the  operiinon.  lithotrity  would  be 
greatly  indebted  tq  him.  The  certainty 
with  which  the  presence  of  a  stone  mav 
Ivc  ascertained,  be  it  ever  eo  small,  will 
not  tail  to  strike  a  surgeon  acciijitoined 
to  tlic  former  incMict  method  of  souiid- 
>""  X  common  sound  introduced  into 
Merof  an  adult  with  a  full-sized 
gland  can  with  diflicultv  be 
;  in  contact  with  a  small  stone 
.1  lite  hollow  of  tlie  bladder  behind 
tiic  t^iiind,  especially  if  tlierc  be  a  few 
ouueee  of  water  collected  in  the  cavity. 
The  convex  part  of  the  beak  cannot,  by 
any  ingenuity,  be  go  turned  or  movt-d 
in  the  bladder  as  to  reach  it ;  and  the 
patient  is  pronounced  to  have  not  a  stone 
andl  it  iacrcaaes  in  size,  and  acquires 
magnitude  sufhcieitt  to  meet  the  sound. 
The  important  period  is  thus  lost;  one 
seizure  of  a  stone  eo  Finall  would  be  suf- 
ficent  to  crush  it;  but  the  imperfect 
iiuuinct  of  conducting  die  examiuiiition, 
in  too  many  in&tances,   leads   the   sur- 

Kn  to  form  an  erroneiius  opinion, 
eae  diificukiefc  ore  wholly  obviated  hy 
Hx  lithotridc  bed ;  which  in  addition  to 
its  utility  in  the  operadon  of  crushinj?  tlic 
Ktonc,  enable*  us  to  detect  its  presence 
in  die  earliest  stage,  and  even  to  asccr- 
tain  ita  size  with  a  great  degree  of  pre 
cjsion.  For  the  purjHise  of  examinadon, 
iliH  libulder  should  he  neither  quite 
nor  should  it  contain  a  large 
ly  of  water.  The  former  state  in, 
of  the  two,  the  less  objectionable ;  for 
the  stone  is  soincdmes  met  with  at  the 
entrance  of  die  bladder,  when  die  tatter 
it  empty  ;  and  its  presence  is  at  once 
recognised  by  a  sharp  tap  against  it,  as 
the  sound  enters  the  bladder.  But  it  is 
tnore  desirable  to  have  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  bladder,  as  the  stone  can 
be  both  felt  and  examined  as  to  its  phy- 
sical qualides.  The  inconvenience  oi  a 
Urijc  quantity  of  water  may  be  experi- 
111  the  following  manner.  If  the 
,  1 1  lie  on  a  i«ofa,  and  about  two  ounces 
of  wui*r  he  injected  through  the  catheter, 
the  intone  will  generally  be  felt  at  the 
lower  part  of  llie  bladder,  and  its  size 
and  tiepdi  may  often  be  pretty  accurately 
ascertained  :  if  two  or  three  more  ounces 
of  water  be  injected,  the  stone  sinks 
down  into  die  base  of  the  bladder,  and  its 
upptr  surface  can  alone  be  felt,  and  that 


imperfectly:  if  the  quantity  of  water  he 
increased  by  a  further  injecUon  of  Uiree 
or  four  ounces  more,  the  stone  sinks 
wholly  below  the  level  of  the  instrument, 
and  altogether  eluiles  it.  This  arises 
from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
bladder  dilat«s,  as  water  accumulates  in 
its  cavity  ;  of  which  1  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  pjirdcularly.  The  operator 
m^y  think,  diat  the  more  water  the  blnd- 
der  is  made  to  contain,  the  more  easy 
will  be  his  examinadon ;  the  modon  oif 
the  insttument  being  more  free  in  a  large 
than  in  a  small  cavity.  The  quantity  of 
water  Hhoul<l,  indeed,  be  suHicient  to 
allow  the  short  beak  of  the  catheter  to 
move  freely,  in  a  lateral  direction :  about 
three  ounct-a  will  be  suflicient  in  an  ordi- 
nary bladder;  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
exatnination  more  satisfactory,  the  stone 
should  he  dislodged  from  Ix-liind  the 
prostate,  hy  suddenly  inclining  the  paricnl 
backward,  and  altering  the  a^is  of  die 
bladder:  this  is  effected  by  the  couch  ot 
chair. 

C  To  be  continued.) 
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The  organizarion  of  the  New  London 
University  in  advancing  as  rapidly  and  as 
sadsfactorily  as  could  have  been  reason- 
ably andcipated  by  its  most  ardent  well- 
wisbers.  From  the  discordant  elements 
of  which  the  Senate  was  necemari/y  com- 
posed, it  was  fully  anticipated,  that  the 
reprcsentadves  of  the  corrupdonists,  who 
were  adtnitted,  though  in  a  small  pro- 
[Kirtion,  into  that  body,  would  use  all 
their  efforts  to  oppose  every  measure 
which,  from  its  tiberality,  would  bohkely 
to  give  geactaH  stA.xs&w.'OMMt.  n»  <»*  -<}s^i«. 
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tuind,  uiil  thua  encroach  on  the  old 
Kirotten  esUWehments.  The  pertinacious 
ttvad  in£exiUe  opposition  of  Dr.  Peter 
f '  Mark  Roget  to  every  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Warburton,  afibrds  us  a  gratifying, 
though  lamentable  proof,  of  the  fore- 
bodings which  we  ventured  to  predict  of 
the  conduct  of  that  eminent  physiologist, 
'and  no  less  distinguished  philosopher. 
IVe  had  no  hesitation  in  formerly  stating 
that  there  were  twotlistinct  and  very  op- 
posite opinions  entertained,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  electing  Dr,  Peter  Mark  Roget; 
•t  the  same  time,  we  were  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  of  essentia!  ser- 
vice, more  particularly  whilst  the  New 
University  was  in  its  infancy,  to  admit  a 
few  individuals,  a  chosen  few,  whose 
principles  and  conduct  had  ever  been  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  New 
Establishment,  anil,  therefore,  we  oon- 
tidered  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Roget  as  an  in- 
diviilual  pre-eminently  qualified  to  ad- 
vocate the  sentiments,  and  i>ropound  the 
doctrines  of  that  sect,  appropriately  de- 
nominated ukra-corruptionists.  In  these 
hopes  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  and 
tho  meetingii  of  the  Senate  of  the  New 
University  have  hati  ample  testimony  of 
Ilia  talents  and  zeal  in  the  great  cause 
irhich  he  has  undertalicn  to  support,  In 
accomplishing  bin  tniportant  projects,  Dr. 
Peter  Mark  Roget  ban  been  ably  asaisteil 
by  only  four  partisans  in  his  boldest 
measures,  though,  in  those  of  minor  im- 
portance, he  had  the  co-operation  of  oc- 
casionally pliable  and  loss  determined 
characlers.  Besides,  the  learned  Doctor 
>  of  Laws,  and  {'resident  of  tlie  College  of 
Briatol,  the  Rookt  Ditc.v  contained  as 
I  inude  passengers  Dr.  James  CUrk,  and 
Dr.  Neil  Arnolt,  whose  naval  tactics  ren- 
dered them  particularly  useful  in  all  ar- 
I  duous  navigations. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  Dr.  Roget 
1  hu  taor«  atreauoualy,  and  leu  succaa- 


fully,  com  batted  the  measures  of  the 
enlightened  members  of  tlte  Senate,  than 
in  the  opposition  which  he  and  his  liberal 
phalanx  have  offered  to  the  open  manner 
tn  wliich  business  of  the  University  was 
to  be  conducted  ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
credited  tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  made  tise  of  every  argument  to 
convince  the  Senate  dial  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  University  should  be  executed 
by  sECRKT  COMMITTEES.  We  cannot  help 
expressing  our  opinion  that  the  very  pro- 
posal of  such  measures,  and  by  such  in- 
dividuals, wiU  have  tlie  roost  salutary 
effect ;  and  that  it  is  fortunate  a  member 
of  the  Senate  should  have  l)cen  discoveret!, 
ar.d  been  induced  to  have  become  one  of 
its  body,  who  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
moral  courage  to  bring  such  monstrous 
propositions  before  the  Council  of  a  Um- 
vcrsity  established  in  the  Sfetropolis  of 
the  British  Dominions,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Onf-  Thousand  Eicnr  Hc.v- 
DRED  and  TiiinTY-SEVEN, 

However  judicious  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  may  have  been,  when 
selecting  the  different  individuals  who 
composed  the  Senate,  and  of  making  tliat 
selection  from  amongst  those,  not  oidy 
diiferent  political,  as  well  as  religioui 
creeds,  but  also  of  introducing  some 
rcmnanta  of  the  old  corruptionists ;  andj 
although,  on  reducing  the  Ust,  the  poi- 
sonous materials  confained  in  it  appear  to 
form  but  a  small  proportion  (o  the  anti- 
dote wliich  is  introduced  ;  yet  an  event 
has  occurred  which,  though  of  minor  im- 
portance, shows  the  necessity  of  watching 
with  a  vigilant  eye  every  movement  of 
the  Roget  Dilly.  The  medical  profession 
wOl  be  astonished,  tliough  they  may  not 
altogether  be  disappointed,  that  in  tlie 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Senate  of  the  New  University  the  name 
of  Mr,  M'arburton  has  been  excluded  ;  an 
object  which  was  attained  by  one  of  those 
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ilfiil  manirarres,  wliich  will  occasionally 
ike  place,  unless  the  fraudulent  purposca 
(iCrtain    intriguing  members   of  the 
nate  be  not  frustrated  by  tlie  more  liberal' 
^nd  enlightened  uicnibers  of  this  National 
tistitutjon. 


AN   ADDRESS 

.  DBLIVBREU  TO  TUK    MKMHKRS  OV   TUB 

WO  RC  ESTERSH I  RE 
fATURAL    HISTORY    SOCIETY, 

ON    TilB   OPENINQ    OP   THB 

WORCKSTERSIIIRE  MUSEUM, 

SKPTEMBUn    IJ,    1836. 

Ir  <'karwcs   Hastikos,  M.D.   P.G.S. 


fCvntinued/rom  poyt  23'J.^ 

_    We  may  pause  a  little  to  reflect  on  the 

Icharactcr  of  Ray,  icho  may  be  selected 

one  of  a  host  of  naturaliste  who  con- 

|ndere<l  it  to  be  among  the  noblegt  ends 

[of  Natural  History  to  generate   in    the 

[tnind  of  man  love  and  veneration  for  the 

[Creator,  and  admiration   of  the  beauty 

Hind  sublimity  of  his  works.    His  "  Wis- 

idora  of  <iod  manifesttMl  in  the  Works  of 

f  Creation"  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made 

m  the  f'hristian  era  to  confirm  the  truths 

<rf  revealed  religion,  bv  facts  drawn  from 

the  natural  world,     fie  was  the  friein! 

and  companion  of  Willugliby,  and  their 

workii  were  many  of  them  carried  on  to- 

[Ather.    They  were  among  the  earliest 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 

\m.  Society  which  may  be  Mid  to  have  in- 

j  ti-oducen  the  study  of  Natiu-al  History,  as 

[»  lanence  into  England. 

I  might  here  dwell  upon  the  labours  of 
I  other  natural iRts,  who,  about  this  time, 
J«fnriched  the  volume  of  Natural  Hi.story  ; 
'init  it  is  impossible  in  this  short  sketch 
I  to  do  more  tlian  allude  to  the  general  re- 
'  anlta  of  the  works  of  the  most  distin- 
I  gutshed  of  them. 

The  inoet  prominent  of  these  stands 
I  the  imperiHhahle  name  of  LinnKus,  a  man 
who,  with  some  faults,  possessed  in  so 
I  Idgh  a  decree  the  intellectual  and  moral 
«tidowmenta  which  give  dignity  to  man, 
that  for  ages  yet  to  come  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  betiefactoTs  of  t^e 


human  race.  So  great  is  his  fame  that  it 
may  lie  placeil  in  competition  with  that 
of  Aristotle  and   Bacon.     His  admirers 

may  pehaps,  in  some  instances,  have 
gone  too  far  in  praise  of  his  system,  and 
may  have  too  servilely  followed  liis  pre- 
cepts, a  result  which  has  leil  acveral  of 
late  years  to  under^'alue  the  exertions  of 
Linntcus :  but  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
that  80  long  as  the  study  of  natuie  finds 
admircni,  so  long  will  the  ardent  and 
zealous  exertions  of  the  Sweedish  natu- 
ralist exact  from  succeeding  generations 
the  tribute  of  ju«t  applause.  Before  the 
Society  I  now  address,  who  annually  as- 
semble to  declare  the  honour  due  to  him, 
by  making  his  lint al  day  their  antiivcrsary, 
I  neetl  not  insist  upon  the  gratitude  due 
to  departed  greatness;  hut  the  occ-dsion 
Keems  to  call  forth  an  expression,  feeble 
though  it  may  be,  of  those  feelings  of  ad- 
miralion  which  must  necessarily  spring 
up  in  every  enlightened  mind,  when  le- 
tiecting  on  the  brillLant  career  of  the 
Swedish  philosopher. 

Charles  Linne,  or  as  he  is  now  gene- 
rally called,  Linntcus,  was  born  on  May 
2lth,  1707,  in  a  village  called  RoeshuJt 
in  Sm aland,  where  his  father  Nichoks 
Linne  was  then  vicar.  Charles  was  des- 
tined for  the  church,  but  he  early  lihowed 
so  decided  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
that  he  was  educated  as  a  physician. 
Being  en^jrely  destitute  of  foitune.  he 
had  to  contend  with  very  great  diffi- 
culties, and  his  early  life  is  one  continued 
history  of  laborious  exertion  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  favourite  science  which  ho 
ardently  loved.  Who  can  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  interesting,  perilous,  and 
fatiguing  journey,  made  by  Linnaetis  Ott 
foot,  through  the  whole  of  Lapland  as  far 
as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  without  iieing  pene- 
trated with  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
undaunted  and  unconquerable  spirit  witb 
which  he  overcame  aU  obstacles,  or  with- 
out ex])eriencing  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
tlie  success  with  which  the  labours  of  tliitf 
young  adventurer  were  crowned. 

Pursuing  his  course  onward  in  Ufe,  we 
find  his  merits  as  a  naturalist  duly  appre- 
ciated by  his  contemporaries.  He  did 
not  gratliuate  as  a  physician  until  173d, 
about  whirh  time  be  published  the  cele- 
brated work  u|)on  which  his  fame  princi- 
pally rests,  the  Svstema  Nstmw.  By 
this  it  apfvears  that  tie  had,  before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  laid  the  basis  of 
that  structure  which  he  afterwards  erected 
to  the  increase  of  his  own  fame  as  well 
as  of  natural  scieace.  ^    _       ^j^       ^ 
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sense,  confessedly  artiticial.  lie  divided 
vegetables  or  plants  in  twenty -four  classes, 
according  to  the  number,  the  itisertioii, 
the  comparative  length,  the  UDioti,  or 
separation  of  the  stamina.  This  arrange- 
ment  brought  together  many  discordant 
apecies :  it  has  neverthclcas  been  found  to 
be  adtnirably  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants. 

After  the  appearance  of  this  great  work, 
the  fame  of  Linnscus  became  European, 
and  in  173G  he  visited  pjigland,  where  lie 
wag  received  with  elistinttion,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dillenius,  Martyn, 
Kaitd,  Miller,  1  awson,  and  CoUinsuti, 
who  were  then  successful  cultivators  of 
his  favourite  Fciencc  in  this  country. 

After  this  time  he  was  favourably 
noticed  by  almost  every  Bciciitiiic  body 
in  Europe;  and  in  17  57,  his  reputation 
having  then  prncureil  for  him  honours 
from  almost  all  the  Royal  Societies  in 
Europe,  Ailolphus  Fretleric  created  him 
a  noble  of  Sweden.  His  successor,  t  jus- 
tavns  I  IF,  doubled  his  peneion  in  1776, 
and  setdfd  a  liheral  donation  of  landed 
pro^>erty  on  his  family.  Thus  we  see  the 
persevering  Swede,  who  bepran  hfe  in 
poverty  and  neglicr,  by  the  influence  of 
exertions,  greater  than  we  an  often  Und 
related  in  the  bio^aphy  of  great  men, 
raised  himself  to  be  the  companion  of 
princes,  and  to  a  fame  which  thrpasiiing 
away  of  a  century  has  rather  tended  to 
increase  than  diminisli,  * 

Doubtless  thea'  were  raany  thinps  in 
the  Btiite  of  Natural  History  at  the  time 
that  LinniFus  l>ecanie  its  zealous  culti- 
'  vator,  which   were  favourable  to  the  re- 
formation in  the  science,  which  he  was 
the  means  of  edectinp.     We  must  not 
forget  tliat  the  horizon   of  science  had 
been  illuminated  by  the  brij(htiiesB  cast 
upon  it  by    Bacon.     Dr.  Grew  had  by 
this  time  published  his  catalogue  of  the 
Museum   of  the   lloval  Society,  which 
•bowed   how  zealouBly  Natural  tlistory 
was  then  cuttivatBl  by  that  learned  body. 
Sir  Huns   Slosne  had  also   formed    his 
celebrated  nnjseum,autl  Bradley,  Fertnin, 
Klein,  Knorr,  Reriaril,  Brown,  and  others 
of  inferior  note  had  each  <lone  something 
to  advance  the  progress  of  our  science. 
Fm  taking  all  ilusc  thinpi  into  account, 
and  giving  to  tho?e  wlio  have  preceded 
him  their  Jurt  meed  of  applause,  we  must 
'  adniif  that  the  services  which  Liimicu* 
''fttjdered  natuial  history,  at  the  time  he 
"■■wrote,  were  imnjense,  and  will  never  be 
"'fbrgotten.     His  unrivallo<1  invention  of 
"teomcnclatTire,    which    came    from    his 
'4^di,  as  it  wtrcj  perfect,  will  remain  of 


undiminished  value  so  long  as  science 
exists,  while,  to  u«e  the  wurds  of  Mr. 
Swainson,  the  simplicity  of  those  rules  by 
which  he  arranged  all  the  productiona  of 
nature  then  known,  cannot  be  too  closely 
imitatctl,  however  different  ntay  be  the 
series  in  which  these  productious  ue 
disposed. 

Naturalists  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  luminous  order  in  which 
LinnietiB  arranged  his  information,  and 
thus  he  insuretl  for  his  science  many  ad- 
mirers, who  duly  appreciated  a  system 
which  required  from  them  no  previous 
study  to  reveal  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Thus  naturjil  history  arose  in  Sweden, 
under  his  culture,  to  a  slate  of  perfection 
unlnown  elsewhere,  and  was  theiice  dis- 
seminated through  all  Europe. 

Nearly  coiitenijiorary  with  Linnmus, 
but  certainly  much  his  inferior  in  those 
solid  endowments  which  are  necessary  to 
form  the  scientific  naturalii^t,  was  the 
Count  de  liufTon.  He  was  Itom  at  Mont- 
bard  in  Burgundy,  the  7th  of  Sewtetnber 
I  707.  He  WHS  intended  for  the  law,  but 
became  enamoured  of  natural  history, 
which  was  the  cherished  ido!  of  his  heart. 
LfnliJse  Linnnjus  he  had  no  pecuniary 
difficulties  !o  atruggle  with  in  the  coni- 
mentement  of  lii&  career,  but  succeeded 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  an  ample 
fortune.  So  far,  however,  was  this  cir- 
cumstance from  dain[iing  the  ardour  with 
which  lie  investigated  nature,  tltat  it 
arems  to  have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
his  exertions,  and  he  thus  attbrdsa  bright 
example  to  the  affluent,  who  may  from 
him  leani  that  one  good  purpose  which 
the  possession  of  wealth  may  serve  is  the 
advancement  of  scientific  research.  Buf- 
fon's  unwearied  industry  has  been  the 
theme  of  general  applause,  and  the  fruits 
of  it  were  several  works  of  interest  on  h''s 
favourite  study.  The  work,  however,  oo 
which  his  fame  principally  rests  is  that 
on  Natural  History.  Hut  Button,  as  a 
philosopher,  was  not  profound,  and  alt 
his  writings  are  delicient  in  niediod.  He 
arranges  noLliing  upon  principle ;  he 
groups  ami  arcumulntes,  and  notes  marks 
of  likeness,  hut  he  docs  not  distingui-sh, 
nor  analyze,  nor  observe  the  unity  of  na- 
ture. In  1739  he  was,  by  Louis  XIV., 
appointed  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Garden 
and  C'abinet  of  I'aris,  the  treasures  of 
which  ivere  considerably  augmented  un- 
der hi.s  management,  i  le  there  formed  a 
friendship  with  Daubcnton,  to  whom  he 
was  indel'ted  for  much  of  bis  anatomical 
iiifonnation. 

After  ail,  we  must  admit  that  »s  a  dis- 
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covercr  Uuffbn  did  but  little.  His  chiif 
merit  consists  in  the  fascioating  f^arb  in 
whicJj  be  presented  natural  history  liefore 
the  public,  and  thus  made  its  study  po- 
pular throughout  France.  The  sus- 
taini^l  dignity  of  his  style  and  the  bril- 
liftncy  of  l»is  descriptions  have  been  uni- 
versally adtnitted.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
cxiH-ct  that  a  man  like  Buiibn  should  ex- 
cel in  such  opposite  qualities  as  rigid  end 
Inborious  research,  cautious  deduction, 
■nd  flowery  eloquence,  but  aa  a  minister 
of  the  tenii>le  of  nnture,  he  is  always  in- 
ktructive  and  enfn{;ing. 

But  the  great  defect  oViservable 
throughout  the  writings  of  Huftbn,  am! 
v,-hich  certainly  should  not  be  concealed, 
is,  that  on  no  occasion  does  the  coiuem- 
plation  of  the  worlw  of  nature  call  forth 
from  him  a  religious  aentiinyiit,  and  lie 
consequently  has  often  been  accused  of 
indift'erence  to  the  great  First  Cause  of 
the  sublimities  of  creation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  we  at  all  times  re- 
mark with  delicacy  upon  the  failinijs  of 
ileparted  i;enius  ;  out  as  one  great  object 
for  which  this  Society  was  formetl  is  to 
liuint  out  the  hand  of  the  (Jreat  Designer 
in  the  Works  of  the  universe,  I  feel  that  I 
ilo  MOt  trans^^rcss  the  bounds  of  charity 
when  I  say  that  the  works  of  Huffon 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy  if  this  important 
omission  had  been  bupplied. 

After  the  disappearance  of  Liuna;us 
ami  Buttbn  from  the  stage  they  had  each 
of  them  numerous  followers,  bnt  their 
ilisciples  were  of  a  very  tlitterent  charac- 
ter. Those  who  admired  scientific  nr- 
ran;,;en)ent  and  profound  views  of  nature 
studied  lUe  works  of  the  great  Swetlish 
naturnlist;  whilst  the  writings  of  tl»e 
French  philosopher  bring  more  accept- 
able to  the  general  reader,  and  being 
completely  in  accortlancc  with  the  chu- 

"racter  of  Uiat  nation  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, there  were  found  many  among  his 
own  countrymen  and  tliroughoul  Europe, 

-not  dcplv  verseil  in  science,  who  con- 
•nhed  his  splendi«i  comjiositions. 

It  would  not  he  consistent  with  tlu's 
short  sketch  to  enter  into  any  full  ac- 
count of  tlie  numerous  cunlributors  to 
Naiural  History  who  adorned  the  termi- 
nation of  the  la-it  century  ;  bit  there  is 

'  ottc  j^reat  genius  that  shed  a  lustre  iipt'ti 
llngland  about  this  time,  to  whom,  as  a 
comparativo  unalomLit  whose  labours  did 
much  to  forward  the  progress  of  natural 
history,  it  would  be  unpardonable  act  to 
allude.  The  whole  life  of  lUe  celebtaU-'A 
virgcon,  John  l/unter,  wa*  a  itciks 


incessant  labour,  or  rather  of  delightful 
occupation,  for  it  was  spent  in  pursuits 
to  which  he  was  devoted  h'-Art  and  soul. 
'Hw  extent  and  variety  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  his  famous  Museum,  and 
the  beautiful  dissection  and  display  of 
each  sficcimen,  in  reference  to  it^  in- 
tended obji  ct,  proclaim  the  active  exer- 
tion and  inrlustry  of  this  great  man,  and 
seem  to  tell  us  that  there  is  not  one 
among  us  who  may  be  disposed  to  lend 
his  time  and  zealous  exertions  to  assist  in 
forming  the  museum  which  this  society  is 
now  collecting,  to  elucidate  the  several 
branches  of  the  science  we  cultivate, 
however  humble  may  lie  his  talent,  who 
may  not  signalize  himself  by  adding  some 
interesting  object  to  our  collection,  and 
thus  by  dint  o(  obsiTvation  and  industry 
CMi tribute  to  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

By  the  meiniwrs  of  the  mc<tical  pro- 
fession this  appeal  should  be  forcibly 
felt ;  to  them  may  belong  the  honour  of 
forming  what  I  may  call  a  physiological 
series  of  comparaljve  anatMny.  TIuh 
series  may,  in  the  course  of  years,  Iw- 
come  BO  extensive  as  to  embrace  most 
of  the  structures,  and  each  subdivision 
nmy,  as  tlie  Ilunterian  Museum,  be  ar- 
rangetl  in  an  ascending  scale  from  the 
most  simple  to  the  most  complicated,  and 
thus  the  cultivators  of  medical  science, 
rcsiiling  in  this  town  and  county,  by 
taking  the  collections  of  tlie  immortal 
Huntci  for  their  guide,  may,  during  the 
present  generation,  be  the  means  of  col- 
lecting together  an  epitome  of  general 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Such  a  collcc- 
tiuns  will  contain  (ho  philosophy  of  life, 
and  by  disilouing  llie  grounds  on  which 
all  the  principal  divisions  of  natural  his- 
toiy  must  be  founiled,  will  aftbrd  the 
basis  of  syste:iiutic  zoology. 

In  reluming  from  the  digression  into 
which  I  have  just  lieen  led  by  the  iran- 
Hcemlent  genius  of  Hunter,  let  me  endea- 
vour to  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of 
the  progress  of  natural  history  in  Europe 
after  the  death  of  Linmeus  and  BulFon, 
which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the 
lastcentuiy-  I  may  observe  tliat  the  fol- 
lowers of  Button  may  be  considered  as  a 
<tdettanti  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were 
pleased  to  gather  tlie  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  science  ;  but  the  disciples  of 
Linuxus  were  a  more  systematic  class, 
and  pursued  natural  history  according  to 
more  rigorous  rules.  Too  strict  an  ad- 
herence  to  the  letter   of  the   Lin.tue'Lu. 
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Linnaeus  at  lengtli  jtme  to  nicii  a  (l(^e« 
(bat  it  became  considered  a  sort  of  heresy 
tu  propose  a  n«w  diTitdon  or  to  name  a 
ne^  (!;enu8.  The  effect  of  this  passive 
obedience  was  to  Btir  up  in  the  minds  of 
independent  men  a  distnist  of  the  Lin- 
nifan  system,  and  in  no  branch  of  natural 
history  has  tbic  disiruet  been  canned  to  a 
greater  lengtlt  than  in  botany,  and  at- 
lemptfi  liave  consequently  been  made  in 
thi»  country,  and  more  especially  in 
France,  to  unite  the  artificial  arranM- 
ments  with  tlie  natural  method,  'll^is 
hast  been  termed  the  analytic,  and  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  "  Flora  of  France," 
published  by  Lamarck  and  De  CandoUt 
some  years  back.  Long  previous  to  this 
period  Bernard  de  Jussicu  had  arranged 
the  pUnU  of  the  Botanic  Cinrdcit  at 
Trianon;  but  the  principles  tliat  guided 
him  ret-re  unknown  till  hi«  nephew  pnb- 
lished  the  basis  of  his  system,  under  the 
title  of  "  Ck-nera  Plantaruni,"  in  1789. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  the  numerous  naturalists  who 
have  adorned  this  department  of  sdence 
since  Uie  Liunican  epoch.  From  the 
termination  of  the  last  century  to  the 
prescut  dine  has  been  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  iTorld,  uparalleled  by  the  dc- 
grcc  of  intellectual  activity  which  has 
been  displayed,  and  by  the  consequent 
advanoeuicnt  of  art  sntl  science.  After  a 
«|uarler  of  a  century  being  distinguished 
by  aU  the  horrors  produced  by  tlie  de- 
solations of  war,  and  al'ter  the  carnage  of 
millions  of  human  beings  had  tal;en  place 
to  mtify  tlic  ambitious  views  of  a  few 
mtiess  spirits,  the  Dalions  of  Euto^h; 
letsm  DOW  to  be  engaged  in  tlie  far  more 
(llorious  rivaby  of  a  zealous  proKcuiion 
of  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  and 
th«  cnltivadoD  of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  tlie 
result  of  which  is,  that  a  continual  inter- 
change of  knowledge  is  going  on  bctweeji 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  Oie  scieatiiic 
investigations  of  their  great  men  are  uni- 
versally ditfused.  Ko  branch  of  know- 
ledge has  been  more  favourably  afiected 
by  tills  peaceful  repose  than  natural  his- 
tory. The  cireumittDCf  of  the  continent 
I)cing  thrown  open  to  Englishmen  has, 
in  this  respect,  had  the  happiest  efTect ; 
for  tlie  s{>lendid  collections  of  natural 
history  that  arc  to  be  found  in  Paris  and 
in  other  great  capitals  of  Europe,  have 
been  the  means  of  inspiring  many  a 
XfmitKi  from  this  country  with  a  desire 
to  see  similar  museums  spring  up  in 
£n/;laod.  ThuB  a  decidetl  taste  for  this 
tch^ce  it  propaeated  sbroeU,  avid  iiefiDg 
likeJf- u>  be  rmdely  tliE»fuunaie\l.    Bui 


not  ouly  10,  the  onmbn-  of  1 
subject  that  have  been  translated  froio 
the  French,  shows  how  »nuch  we  osne  to 
tliis communication  with  other  countrieB. 
There  is  one  extraordinary  man,  whoce 
pro<Ugioas  industry  and  kbour  hav«  so 
impressed  thcinselrcs  on  the  volume  of 
natiual  historv,  that  he  will  for  ages  stand 
prominently  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  this  era.  The  lately  de- 
parted Covier  has  secured  for  hUneelT  an 
undying  fame,  and  will  be  spoken  of  by 
succeeding  generations  as  a  kiudred  spirit 
Willi  Aristotle,  and  Bacon,  and  Liuneus. 

(.'uvier  ivtm  burn  at  Montbeliard,  ia 
Alsace,  in  the  yciir  1769,  aud  died  iu  the 
year  1832.  lie  had  comparatively  smalt 
advantages  of  educadon  in  early  life,  but 
showeil  a  dcci<led  inclination  for  the  pur- 
suit of  zoology— a  pursuit  into  which  be 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  the  eloquent 
descripdons  of  Buffbn. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  take  Cuvier 
to  Paris,  after  having,  in  a  secluded  situ- 
adon,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  tht; 
study  of  the  >IoUiisca.  He  there  gave 
lectuies  whidi  gained  him  much  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  establishmiut  of  the  Jn- 
sdtutc  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  one  of  tb« 
original  members  ;  and  the  i)aper8whidi 
he  read  before  that  boily,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  researches  and  discoveries  in 
compararive  anatomy,  enrichetl  their  me- 
moirs, and  prucuHMJ  for  him  a  high  and 
widely-extend»l  rcputadon  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  In  1800  he  was  api>ointed 
Secretary  to  the  Institute.  In  the  same 
year  Buotia}>arte  was  itppointed  Presideat. 
('uvier  thus,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
brought  into  immediate  and  frequent 
roinmunication  with  that  extraordinary 
man,  an  event  which  had  a  material  in- 
fluence upon  hiM  future  destiny,  and 
opL-ned  to  him  new  and  wide  tields  of 
usdubess  and  disdncdon.  Such  were 
tile  powers  of  bis  miiul,  aud  so  great  was 
the  versaulity  of  his  genius,  (h»t  in  what- 
ever situation  he  was  placed  his  supe- 
riority was  soon  acknowledged  by  liia 
associates. 

It  so  hA]>pencd  that  the  attendon  of 
Cuvier  had,  early  in  life,  been  directed 
precisely  to  those  ports  of  zoology  which 
the  inquiries  of  preceding  zoologists  had 
left  the  most  imperfectly  investigated, — 
the  mullus^Cii,  vermes,  and  zoophytes. 
All  these  were  included  in  one  class  by 
LinnKUs,  the  class  of  vermes.  l'ki« 
arrangement  was  materially  modified  by 
Cuvier,  who  based  his  disdnctiona  (U 
aniuials  principally  on  their  properties  of 
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■Mnfentw  wlnnnii^s.  Oheervation  taupht 
him  that  certiiin  species  of  the  molluscs, 
which  had  been  indiscriminately  de- 
nominated white-blooded,  had  red  blood 
«nd   ■   circulatitif;  system  :  he  collected 

[them  into  a  distinct  class,  the  Aiiiiclidea; 

^t*ili  correctly  included,  in  conformity  to 
his  general  view,  atnonp  the  invertebratej 
uiinuds,  although  previously  both  incor- 
rrcUy  classifieu  and  deKi^uated.  The 
best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tlie  prin- 

I  ciple  of  (Javier's  classification  is,  that  in 

'  the  progress  of  his  observations  it  became 
coniirtned  by  a  ^ider  application,  and  the 
principle  of  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
his  great  work  on  the  fliiimal  kingdom. 
Thus  examining  the  mochfications  of  the 
ur)(anB  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  and 
rniMtion  throughout  tlie  animal  king- 
instead  of  the  six  classes  of  Lin- 
Bicus,  namely,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 

'Stihes,  insects,  and  worms,  M.  t'uvier 
establishe<l  four  great  tyi>es, — vertebrated 
animals,  molluscous  animals,  articulated 
animals,  and  radiated  animals,  which  he 
calls  embranchcmens,  and  divides  these 
into  classes  of  nearly  equal  value  with 
those  long  established  amon|;  die  verte- 
brated  animals. 


(To  be  Continued. J 
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IWU3CLES. 

Pafmaris  fonguD.  O.  inner  condyle 
and  fascia  of  forearm.  /.  Annular  liga- 
ment and  palmar  aponeurosis,  near  root 
of  thumb. 

Ft«,Tor  rnrpi  uhiarin,  O,  inner  con- 
tlyle,  inner  side  of  olecranon,  inner  edge 
of  nearly  whole  length  of  ulna,  and 
forearm.  /.  os  pisiforine  and  base  of  fiftli 
metac4ir]ial  bone. 

Fleitor  diylUtrum  Aiili/iniiH  perfnrntiig. 
O.  inner  condyle,  intenial  lateral  liga- 
ment, coronoid  process,  and  radius  below 
tubercle.  /.  anterior  part  of  second  pha- 
langes of  each  finger. 

Flexor  digiUirmn  pro/undim  pe^rfo~ 
rant,  O,  three  upper  fourths  of  anterior 
surface  of  ulna,  internal  half  of  interos- 
seous ligament,  sometimes  from  radius 
below  its  tubercle,  J.  lost  phalanx  of 
encli  finger. 

Flejtor  poflicit  longu».  O.  fore  part 
of  radius  below  the  tubercle,  and  from 
interosseous  membrane  to  within  two 
inches  of  rarpns,  sometimes  from  coto- 
noid  proccfa.    1.  last  phalaiix  of  thumb 


Pronator  qutidrntus.  0.  inferior  fifth 
of  anterior  surface  of  ulna.  J.  anterior 
part  of  inferior  fourth  of  radius. 

Supinator  radii  huijux,  O.  external 
ri<lge  of  humerus  to  witliin  two  inches  of 
outer  condyle,  and  from  intermuscular 
ligament.  1.  rough  surface  on  tlic  out- 
side of  radius,  near  its  styloid  proceaa. 

Extensor  carpi  radiutis  loitt/ior,  O, 
riilge  of  humerus,  between  supinator 
longus  and  exterttul  condyle.  /.  back 
purl  of  carpal  extremity  of  metacarpal 
bone  of  index  finger. 

FxteiiKor  carpi  radinlit  brevior.  O, 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  external 
cQiulyle,  and  external  lateral  ligament. 
/.  carpal  extremity  of  third  metacarpal 
bone. 

Jixfeiisor  diijitnrum  ommnunis.  O. 
external  condyle,  fascia  of  forearm  and 
its  intermuscular  septa,  and  from  ulna. 
/.  posterior  aspect  of  all  the  phalanges  of 
four  fingers, 

Ejfi-iiKor  rnrpi  ulnarit.  O.  external 
condyle,  fascia,  nn<l  septa,  and  from  ulna. 
/.  carpal  enil  of  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Annnanifi,  O.  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  external  condyle  and  lateral  liga- 
ment. /.  external  surface  of  olecranon, 
and  sujierior  fifth  of  posterior  surface  of 
ulna. 

Jutlt'imor  minimi  diijiti.  O.m  common 
ivith  and  between  extensor  iligitoruin 
communis  and  extensor  carpi  ulnariB. 
/.  posterior  part  of  phalanges  of  little 
finger. 

Supinator  radii  brevit.  O.  external 
condyle,  external  lateral,  and  coronary 
ligaments,  and  from  a  ridge  on  outer 
side  of  ulna,  which  commences  below  its 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  /.  upper  third  of 
external  and  anterior  surface  of  radius, 
frniii  above  ik  tubercle  to  tlie  insertion 
of  pronator  radii  teres. 

Krleiuor  ODtis  mulncarpi  pnUicit.  O. 
middle  of  posterior  part  of  ulna,  below 
the  aiieoniEUs,  interosseous  Ugainent,  and 
jwsterior  surface  of  radius,  /.  os  tfft- 
pewum  and  upper  and  back  part  of 
metacarpal  bone  of  thumb, 

Edtciitiir  primi iiitemodii  fioilicii.  O. 
Iwck  part  of  ulna,  Ijelow  its  middle,  in- 
terosseous ligament,  and  radius.  /.  pos- 
terior part  of  first  phalanx,  and  often  tlie 
tiecoiKl. 

JiTtentor  necundi  intirmodii  pollici*, 
O.  posterior  surface  of  ulna,  above  iu 
centre,  and  from  interonseous  ligamcul. 
/.  posterior  part  of  last  phalanx. 

K,tten»OT  \Tul\CTii.  U.-o».\'S*L«i\\w6*:* 
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Abdvrtor  poUicit.     O.  anlerior  aspect 

of  annular  Ugaincntj  os  naviculare,  and 

^_^^  trapezium.      I.  outside  of  base   of  first 

HflKphalanx,  and  by  an  ex^ianBion  into  Ixith 

^^^P  phalanges. 

V     '  Ofiponent  pollich.    O.   annular  liga- 

I  mcnt  and  os  naviculare.     J.  anterior  gx- 

I  tremity  of  metacarpal  bone  of  thumb. 

I  Flexor  poUicin  hrevin.      ().  exlej^int 

'^  head,  from  inside  of  annular  ligament  and 
trajwziuni  and  scaphoid  bones.  /.  ex- 
'""tenial  sesamoid  bone  and  base  of  first 
'•"^phalanx  of  thumb,  hih'rnal  head.  O. 
from  OS  mapnum  and  base  of  metacarpal 
bone  of  middle  finger.  /,  internal  sesa- 
moid bone  anJ  base  of  lirst  phalanx. 

Adductor  pollicii.    O.  tliree-fourths  of 
anterior  surface  of  the  third  metacarpal 
bone,     7.  inner  side  of  root  of  firBt  pha- 
lanx of  thumb. 
L  Abductor  itidifM.    O.  luetacarpal  bone 

I  of  fore  finger  and  otie-ludf  of  that  of 

^BV  thumb.     /.  outer  side  of  base  of  first 
^^H  phalan.x. 

^^^K  .  /.umbricaieD.  O.  outer  side  of  the 
^^H* tendons  of  flexor  profuntlns,  near  the 
■^  carjms,  a  litdc  Iteyond  annular  ligament. 
I.  middle  of  first  phalanx  into  teiulinous 
expansion  covering  the  backof  each  finger. 
Ahductor  viinimi  digiti.  O.  annular 
ligament  and  os  pisiforme.  /.  ulnar  side 
of  first  phalanx. 

Flexor  hrevii  minimi  digiti.  O.  an- 
nular liganieuc  and  unciform  bone.  /. 
base  of  tirst  phalanx  of  little  finger. 

Adductor  minimi  dii/iti.  O.  internal 
Jto  last,  and  overlapped  by  it.  /.  all  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  liitle  finger. 

Inifiromei  iintici,  rci  iuteriii,  vcl  pnl- 
mnre*.  O.  sides  of  metacarpal  bones. 
/.   first  phalangi-s    and   tendinous    ex- 

})ansion,  covering  the  dorsum   of  each 
Inger. 

\9,t,vel prior,  vel  txtemut  indicis.  O, 
radial  aide  of  second  met<)carpal  bone. 
/.  external  aide  of  first  phalanx  of  fore 
finger. 

2nd,  rel  pofterior,  vet  internua,  cei 
adductor  indici*.  O.  ulnar  side  of  second 
metacarpal  bone.  /.  inner  side  of  first 
phalanx  of  ring  finger. 

3d,  vrtpriiir,  vrle.tternii.i,  vk! uddiivlnr 
unmiliiriD.    O.  radial  side  of  fourth  me- 
tacarp.d  bone.     /.  external  side  of  first 
phalanx  of  fore  finger. 
'      •tlh,   rvl  uMitctor  minimi  digiti.     0. 
radial  side  of  fifth  metacarpal  bone.     /. 
outside  of  first  phalanx  of  Uttle  finger. 
'     Ittterosjiei   fio.vlrriornK.      O.  opposed 
'  sallies  of  two  met^icarpal  bones,     I.  base 
•■^f  Hrsl  j'halaux  of  each  finger  and  pos- 
tcpor  tendinous  expansion. 


1st.  prior  ceJ  e.rternu«  rrmdii.  O.  se- 
cond and  tliiid  niclacar{)al  bones.  /. 
outer  side  of  ba^  of  first  pliaiaox  of 
middle  finger. 

and,  vel  inlt'.rMit  mcdii.  O.  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  middle  and  ring 
fingers.  /.  inner  aide  of  first  phalEkox  of 
ii)id«l]e  finger. 

3r{l,  rel  ejclernvu  annularis.  O.  be- 
tween fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 
/.  inner  side  of  ring  finger. 

ABDOUEN. 

OMiquuf  tTternns  veJ  descmdeng,  O. 
external  surfaces  of  eight  or  nine  inferior 
ribs  at  a  little  dii^tance  from  their  carti- 
lages. /.  ensiform  cartilage,  linca  alba, 
OS  pubis,  I'ou  part's  ligament,  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  ilium,  ami 
outer  edge  of  two  anterior  thirds  of  crista 
ilii. 

Obliqunn  inlernun  vel  aicendens.  O. 
fascia  lumtxirum,  all  the  crista  ilii,  and 
eJcternal  third  or  fourth  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  /.  cartilages  of  seven  infeiior 
ribs,  ensifonn  cartilage,  lines  alba,  also 
by  conjoined  tcmlons  into  symphysis  and 
upper  edge  of  pubis,  and  into  linea  ileo 
pfctitiea. 

Crt-mnHtt'r.  This  muscle,  di-jivlng  part 
of  its  origin  from  intcnial  obhque,  is  here 
described,  though  being  a  muscle  of  the 
testicle.  O.  inner  surface  of  external 
iliird  of  Poupart'a  ligament,  and  from 
lower  c<!ge  of  oblii|UU8  internus,  and 
sometimes  from  tratrsversalis ;  it  often 
has  an  attachment  to  the  pubis.  /.  tunica 
vaginalis  and  scrotum. 

Ti-avfn'ermlin.  (),  fasdfl  lumborum, 
posterior  part  of  crista  ilii,  iliac  third  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  inner  side  of 
seven  inferior  ribs.  /.  along  with  poste- 
rior lamina  of  ubliijuus  internus,  into  the 
whole  h'ngth  of  linca  alba,  upper  edge  of 
pubis  and  the  linca  iniiomiuata. 

Rff'tuf.  O,  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  pubis.  /.  etisiforra  cartilage,  costo- 
xiphoid  ligament,  and  cartilages  of  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs, 

Pi/rnmidali«.  O.  broad  from  pubis. 
/.  linca  alba,  mid-way  to  umbilicus; 
sometimes  wanting. 

nc:EP  MVSCLRS  OP  THE  ABDOVEX. 

Diaprayni  isdivide^l  into  two  |>ort)onB ; 
asuj>erior  broad  or  true  diaphragm  ;  and 
an  inferior  lesser  portion,  or  crura  dia- 
phragm. 

True  diaphragm,  O.  posterior  sur- 
face of  .xiphoid  rartiliige,  inlernul  surfaces 
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■  felse  ribs,  extrrnal  or  false  ligament  arcu- 
acuiUj  and  convex  edge  of  irue  Hganicn- 
tum  arcuBtuni.     /.  cordiforin  tendon. 

Fuliie  or  lender  tliiijihraym,  or  cruia. 
<>.  right  cms,  Jrora  fore  part  of  bodies  of 
four  luperior  lumbar  vertcl)nE.  Left 
crus  frotn  the  sides  of  tlie  two  or  three 
superior  lumbar  vertebrie.  /.  posterior 
border  of  cordiform  tendon. 

Quadratus  lumhorum.  O.  posterior 
fourth  of  spine  of  iliiini,  and  from  ilio- 
lumbar ligament.  /.  extremity  of  trdiiB- 
verse  processes  of  four  superior  lumbar 
and  Uit  dorsal  vcrtcbrit,  also  inner  sur- 
face of  posterior  half  of  last  rib. 

t'ttvaii  parvus  O.  side  of  last  dorsal 
and.  first  lumliar  vtrtebric.  /.  linea  ileo- 
pectineu,  fascia  iliaca,  and  fascia  lata,  be- 
iiind  the  femoral  vessels ;  sometimes 
wanting, 

Psoan  magjttu.  O.  sides  of  bodies  of 
two  last  dorsal,  and  from  Indies  and 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  lumbar 
vertebric,  also  from  inter-vertehryl  liga- 
raents.  /.  inferior  part  of  lesser  tro- 
chanter and  ridge  below  that  process, 

IliucuK  intirnus.  ().  transverse  pro- 
cess of  last  lumbar  vertebra,  inner  mar- 
gin of  three  anterior  fourths  of  crista  ilii, 
and  its  two  anterior  spinous  processes  and 
intervening  notch,  brim  of  acetabulum, 
capsular  ligament,  iliac  fossa,  and  iliac 
fascia.  /.  into  psoas  maglius;  the  in- 
ferior fibres  are  inserteil  into  anttriot  and 
inner  surface  of  feiuur,  below  trochanter 
Aoinor. 

SlfSJt-ES  OP  MALK  VVM.\SX.\:M, 

Sphincter  ani.  O.  ano-coccygeal  lip;a- 
inent.  /.  into  raphe,  superficial  fascia, 
and  common  central  point  of  |>eriu(cam. 

Sphincter  internus  encircles  the  tower 
part  of  rectum. 

Krn-tor  jiciiin.  O.  inner  surface  of 
tuber  ischii,  and  from  insertion  of  great 
or  inferior  sciatic  ligament.  /.  fibrous 
OQcmbrane  of  crus  penis. 

Accelerator  urina:  O.  1st,  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra;  and,  by  a  broad 
tendon  common  to  op|>osite  muscles, 
which  lies  above  uretlira,  between  it  and 
pubis;  3rd,  by  a  tendinous  expansion 
irora  the  side  of  cms  penis.  /.  middle 
tendinous  line  or  raphe  of  (lerina'um. 

Transvenalif  purinrri.  ().  inside  of 
tuber  ischii.  /.  centra]  point  of  peri- 
nxnim. 

Levator  ani.  O.  posterior  part  of  sym- 
physis pubis,  obturator  fascia,  ilium 
■lx>Te  thyroi<l  foramen,  inner  surface  olJ 
MPcJiiuiOj  ftud  its  spinous  process.  I.  an- 
tarku  ^bres  into  central  point  of  t^n 


nieum  and  fore  part  of  rectum  ;  middle 
fibres  into  side  ol" rectum,  posterior  fibres 
into  back  part  of  rectum,  os  coccygis^  and 
last  bones  of  sacrum. 

tompre*»or  urethra.  O.  by  a  tendon 
from  the  inside  of  symphysis  pubis.  /. 
below  membranous  poition  of  urethra, 
into  die  narrow  tendinous  line,  whicl^ 
becomes  lost  in  central  point  of  peri- 
nttura. 

Cuceygeus.  O.  inner  surface  uf  spine 
of  ischium.  /.  extremity  of  sacrum  and 
side  of  coccyx. 

ML'SCLKS  OF    FBUALB    PBRIN.2VH.  ^| 

Sphincfer  ani.  O.  ano-coccygeal  li- 
gament. /.  raphe,  stiperficial  fa-scia,  and 
common  centra!  point  of  perinreum, 

Levator    ani.     O.    pojjterior    part    of 
symphysis  pubis,  below  true  ligaments  of 
bladder,  obturator  fascia,  iiiuiii  above  thy- 
roid foramen,  inner  surface,  and  spine  of  ^ 
ischium.     /.  the  same  as  in  the  male.       fl 
Coccygvug,  as  in  the  male.  fl 

TrHnsvemaliii  perintei,  as  in  tlie  male. 
Erector  cliloridig     O.  inner  surface  of 
tuber  ischii,  and  insertion  of  great  sciatic 
hgamc-nt.    /.  fibrous  membrane  of  crus 
chtoridis. 

Sphincter  vngiutf,  extends  from  clitoris 
Kuperiorily,  around  each  side  of  vagina  to 
central  pouit  of  (>erin«um,  in  frout  of 
anus.  ^_ 

MUSCLKS  OF  THE  INFERIOH  EXTREMITY.    ^1 

Fore  Part  and  Sides  of  the  Thigh. 

Teiuor  viiginee  /emorie.  O.  exter- 
na! part  of  anterior  superior  spine  of  ilium. 
/,  fascia  lata  about  tliree  incDes  below  the 
great  trochanter. 

Siirloriiin.  O.  anterior  superior  spine 
of  ilium  and  notch  beneatli  it.  /.inner 
side  of  upper  end  of  tibia,  below  its 
tubercle. 


Rectus  feninria. 
spinous   process   of 
capsular  ligament, 
tcila. 

Va»tu»  exteniug. 


O.  anterior  inferior 
ilium,  acetabulum, 
/•  upper  cd^e  of  jm- 


O.  root  and  anterior 
phrt  of  great  trochanter,  outer  edge  of 
linca  asjiera,  oblique  ridj;e  leaiiing  to  ex- 
ternal condyle,  all  internal  surface  uf  fc-^H 
nmr,  and  tacia  lat;i.  /.  external  suiface^f 
uf  tendon  of  rectus^  side  of  patella,  and 
head  of  tibia. 

Fajiliis  internus.  (1,  anterior  part  of 
femur,  linea  iniertrochanterica,  inner 
edfje  of  linea  a.syeta,  avui.  vvviiji*.  ^S.Vcai.Mx.. 

a3aiX.Vvca^c>"i  vvVi\^  . 
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part  of  femuFj  commencing  at  liiiea  inter- 
trochanterica,  and  extending  along  three- 
foarth  of  the  bone,  as  far  outwards  as 
linea  aspera.  /.  upper  and  outer  edge  of 
patella,  and  synovial  membrane  of  knee 
joint. 

Subenir^ug  or  rtip-fulnriit.  O.  infe- 
rior fourth  of  anterior  surface  of  femur. 
/.  synovial  membrane  of  knee  joint. 

Graciliif.  O  lower  half  of  symphysis, 
and  inner  edge  of  descending  ramus  nf 
OS  imbis.  /.  superior  part  of  internal  sur- 
face of  tibia. 

Pecdrurug.  O.  linea  innominata  on 
horizontal  ramus  of  pubis.  /.  rough  ridge 
leading  from  lesser  trochanter  to  linea 
aspera. 

Triceps  adductor  fonutris, 

\»t,  (uUluctor  langiig.  O.  anterior  sur- 
face of  pubis,  between  spine,  and  sym- 
physis.    /,  middle  third  of  linea  aspera. 

ijnd,  iidductor  brevit.  O.  anterior  in- 
ferior surface  of  pubis,  between  symphysis 
and  thyroid  foramen.  /.  sm^rior  third 
of  internal  root  of  linea  aspera  to  three 
inches  below  lesser  trochanter. 

3d,  adductor  magitUH.  O.  anterior 
surface  of  descending  ramus  of  pubis, 
ramus  of  ischium,  and  external  bortlor  of 
its  tuberosity.  /.  rouj^h  riilge  leading 
from  great  troclianUT  to  linea  aspera, 
linea  as[>exa,  and  internal  condyle  of  fe- 
mur. 

UUgcLES    OF    BIP. 

Oluttrutf  maximvg.  O.  posterior  fifth 
of  crista  ilii,  the  rough  surface  Ix'tween  it, 
and  superior  semicircular  ridge,  posterior 
ilio-sMcral  lipamenls,  lumbar  fascia,  spines 
of  sacrum,  side  of  coccyx,  and  great  scia- 
tic ligament.  /.  rough  ridge  leading  from 
great  trochanter  to  lines  aspera,  upper 
thini  of  linea  aspera,  and  fascia  lata. 

GhittPiis  mt>dm«.  O.  deep  surface  of 
fascia  covering  it,  three  anterior  fourths 
of  crista  ilii,  superior  semicircular  ritigc. 
and  surface  of  ilium  alwvc  and  below  it 
/.  upper  and  outer  p«rt  of  great  tro- 
chanter. 

GlutcTiii  minimut.  O.  inferior  j^mi- 
citcular  ri<lge  on  dorsum  of  ilium,  rough 
surl'ace  between  it,  and  «lge  of  acetabu- 
lum. /.  ujiper  and  .interior  part  of  great 
trochnnter. 

PyriforinU.  O.  concave  asi>ectofynd, 
3ril,  and  ItU  divisioits  of  sacrum,  upper 
and  IxicL  piirt  of  ilium,  and  anterior  sur- 
f.iir  111'  yrt.it  M-iiitic  hgamcnt.  J.  upper 
/■'•''■  ■  '        .1.      ■ 

'■  '    iir,   O.  spine  of  iecUi- ' 

o/JU-     /,  tijuvr  intrt  of  distal  fossa. 


fiemtUus  in/f-rior.  O.  upper  part  oi 
tuber  ischii,  and  great  sciatic  ligament. 
/.  digiuil  fossa. 

Obturator  inCemus.  O.  pelvic  surface 
of  obt»irator  ligament,  circumference  of 
obturator  fommen,  and  obturator  fascia. 
/.  digital  fossa. 

Qttadratas  femarig.  O.  external  aur- 
face  of  tuber  isohii.  /.  Inferior  and  pos- 
terior port  of  great  trochanter  and  poste- 
rior inler-trochantcricline. 

Obturator  f,rtrma*.  O.  inferior  sur- 
face of  obturator  Ugament  and  surroumi- 
ing  surfaces  of  pubis  and  ischiura.  /. 
(Ugital  foaia. 

MVSCI.«8  ON   BACK    PART   OF   TBIOS. 

Bk4>p*  flfjcor  cr%iri».  Longhead.  O. 
outer  anil  back  part  of  tuber  ischii.  Short 
hend.  O.  linea  aspera,  from  below  in- 
sertion of  glutsfus  raaximuB  to  within  two 
inches  of  external  condyle.  /.  head  of 
fibtda. 

Seniitendino»iia.  O,  tuberosity  of  is- 
chium, anil  from  three  inches  of  the  ten- 
don, long  head  of  biceps.  /.  anterior 
angle  of  tibia,  below  tubercle. 

Semimfmbrunontm,  O.  upper  and 
outer  part  of  tuljcr  ischii.  /.  e-xtemal 
condyle  of  femur,  forming  the  ligament 
of  VV'iiisIow,  posterior  heads  of  tibia  ami 
Hbuia,  and  head  of  tibia. 

MUeCtES    ON    ANTKBIOH    AND    E.XTEnNAL 
PART  OP   LEO. 

Tibiatis  n)itim/i.  O.  outer  part  of 
two  suiwrior  thirds  of  tibia  head  of  fi- 
bula, inner  half  of  interosseous  ligament, 
fascia  of  leg,  and  intermuscular  septa, 
/.  inner  side  of  internal  cuneiform  bone 
and  base  of  first  metatarsal  bone. 

Extennor  digit  or  urn  long  us.  O.  exter- 
nal part  of  head  of  tibia,  head  and 
three-fourths  of  fibuln,  part  of  interos- 
seous ligament,  fascia  of  leg,  and  iiitCT- 
musculnr  septa.  /.  last  phalanges  of 
four  external  toes. 

Urtenifitr  jHiUicin  propriun.  O.  inner 
edge  of  middle  third  of  fibula,  interos- 
seous ligament,  and  lower  part  of  tibia. 
/.  bases  of  first  and  second  phalanges  of 
great  toe. 

PcroTKeim  tfrliu-f.  O.  anterior  sur- 
face of  lower  half  of  tibula-  /.  base  of 
fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

Ertcnitor  digitorum  brnvig.  O.  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  os  calcis,  ctiboid 
bone,  astragalus  and  annular  ligament. 
/,  internal  tendon  into  base  of  first  plia- 
lanx  of  groat  toe,  the  three  others  join  ilie 
outer  edges  of  corresponding  tendons  of 
1  exVcnsw  OkVgvVoninv  V>u©^. 
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WORKING  OP  THE  NEW  ViJOR  LAW  ACT. 


SW.i 


llt.'SCI.KS  ON   orTCn   PART   OF   L£0. 

Perotuevs  ionyut.      O.  Around  head 

t'Of  fibula,  ailjacf lit  suface  of  libia,  upper 

If  of  external  mij^le  of  flLrula,  fascia 

land  interniuacular  s«pta.     /.  outer  skit- 

lof  metutarsal  bone  of  great  toe,  adjacent 

Besatnoi<{  bone,  internal  cuaeiforin   bone 

and  base  of  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Peroineug-brrvis.    O,  outer  and  back 
part  pf  luTTCr   half  of  fibula,  end   iiitcr- 
muscidar  septa.     /.  oa  cuboides  and  base 
rof  metatarsal  bone  of  little  toe. 


AVORKINGOFTHE 
NEW    POOR    LAW    ACT. 


Soiitliwark,  May  2*,  1837. 

^n, — The    Council    of    tlie    British 

[Meilica]   Association   consifler   that    Uie 

Pfmblication   of  the  cticloaed  co)>ieg  of  a 

correjipondence    between    Dr.    ^V'ebster, 

our  I'reaident,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  may  be 

Uflefid  and  interesting  to  the  profeesioii  at 

ti)c  present  moment,  tlicy  have  tliereforc 

instructecl  me  to  tran^niit  tliem  to  you, 

rilb  a  request  tLint  you  will  please  to  in- 

rt  them  in  yoiu*  Journal. 

1  am,  Sir.  your  obedient  servant. 

Wra.  EALES,  Hon.  Sec. 
To  M.  Ryan,  Esq.,  M.D. 


?  Dulwich,  2l8t  April,  1837. 

Sir,— As  the  President  of  a  large  Ale- 
I'dical  A^ociation,  and  rcfciring;  to  the 
conversation  I  liad  the  honor  of  holding 
with  you  on  Saturday  last,  I  dc«ire  ro- 
•pectfuUy  to  submit  the  foUoxving  queries 
Ijinrough  you,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lioard  of  ( 'oininistdoners, 

1st. — If  medical  gentlemen  be  proposed 
or  appointed,  as  parochial  attendants,  by 
H  Board  of  Guardians,  and  their  appoint- 
menta  conlirmeti  by  the  Poor  Law  Coni- 
mihsioncrs,  ia  it  considered  that  such 
{;cntlemen  hold  their  situations  of  the 
Guardiaos  or  the  Commissioners? 

9nd. — Can  parish  surgeons,  bo  appoint- 
ed, be  suspended  or  removed  witliout  the 
approval  of  the  Commissionors  ? 

3rd. — Are  such    appointments  consi- 
dered to  be  during  good  behaviour  P  Are 
they  anuu:il  a]>poi)itments  a^  under  the 
■  Did  law  ?     Or  can  they  be  terminated  at 
Ttlif  ij!,r.i(rf\of.  llie  Guardians,  without 
ular  reason,  sudi  as  inattention, 
t,  Sec? 
iib. — H'oiJd   iJje    Powr    Law    Com- 


missioners sanction  any  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  passing  certain  roso]udonB(to  be 
made  known  to  five  only  out  of  thirty 
metlical  gvntlemen,  in  the  parisli  or 
union)  making  it  a.  tine  qua  iion  tliat  the 
cfindirlates  for  the  office  of  parisli  sur);eou 
should  tu'long  to  any  medical  club  that 
might  be  formed  in  such  parisli ? 

5th. — Has  the  Board  of  G  uardians  any 
power  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  parisa 
surgeons,  in  so  far,  tliat  the  candidates 
must  be  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
(;cona.  find  aUo  licentiates  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company?  Is  not  this  exceeding 
the  limits  of  tlte  Act  of  Parliament? 

6iti. — Are  members  of  tlie  Scotch  and 
Irish  C'olle^es  equally  eligible  with  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Colleges  to  Oie  office 
of  me«lical  attendant  to  the  poor  ? 

Answers  to  the  above  queries  would 
be  gratifying  to  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  now  sitting 
to  consider  the  eiTects  of  the  present  plan 
for  administering  medical  relief  to  the 
sick  poor. 

I  beg  to  forward  the  pamphlets  which 
I  mentioned  to  you  as,  in  ray  humble 
o[niuon,  worthy  the  consideration  of  your- 
self and  the  Commissioners, 
I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        Gko.  \VKiJSTEB,  M.D. 

To  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissionerg. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Somerset  House,  18tii  May,  1837, 

.Sin, — Your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo 
has  been  brought  under  theconsidcratioii 
of  the  I'oor  Law  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land anil  Wales,  who,  in  reply  to  your 
several  inquiries,  desire  to  state. — 

1st, — That  the  terras  of  a  medical  offi- 
cer's appointment  are  prescribed  by  his 
contract ;  he  is  subject  to  the  Guardians' 
immediate  orders  under  tlic  rules  of  the 
Com  rniesioncrs,  and  is  only  hablc  to  be 
dismissed  by  tlte  Commissioners,  under 
the  -ISth  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act. 

2nd. — A  medical  oificcr  can  be  ros- 
pended  or  removed  only  for  grctw  miscon- 
duct, or  such  neglect  of  his  contract  as 
would  discntide  nim  to  the  benefit  of  its 
j>roviiiions. 

3rd — The  appointmenis  of  medical 
officers  are  annual. 

■lih. — The  Conuiiissioncrs   could  not 
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METROPOLITAN  FRKE  H()SPITAL 


lettion   for  medical    oflSccrg    which  the 
I  Commissioners  can  allow,  are:— 

1.  Tlie   being  autliorized  by  law  to 
{.practice. 

2.  That  the  person  hag  not  rendered 
^'himself  objectionable,  by  fbrfeitiup;  cha- 
racter for  skill  or  propriety  of  con<luet. 

ath — It  is  compeiciu  to  the  Guardians 
to  appoint  any  qualified  perscin  as  niedi- 
IChI  oHicer  ;  but  it  would  not  be  illegal,  if 
tfiey,  with  their  present  discretion,  should 
inKtst  upon  a  concentration  of  legal  quati- 
ficadons,  such  as  are  instiinced  in  the 
inquiry. 

6ih. — The  office  of  medical  attendant 
is  not  simply  that  of  an  Apothecary,  tlie 
Comniissioners,  therefore,  do  not  consider 
that  members  of  tlie  Scotch  and  Irish 
CoUej^cs  arc  exclude<l. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

E.  CiiAiMvicKj  Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN     FHR(5    HOSPITAL, 

29,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

'  Etiahlixhed  in  June,  l.83G,for  the  Gru- 
tiiitoux  Helitf  of  thr.  Sick  Ptmr  af 
eeenj  Kution  mid  CIm»,  u-ilhotil 
Letter  or  other  ItUroduction. 


Report  op  the  Committee,  &e.,  1837. 

The  Committee  of  the  Mktbopoi.itan 
Fk£«  HospiTAr.,  in  piesciilin;^  this  their 
first  annual  Addrese,  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate the  \'ice-I'rcsident8  and  (."over- 
nors  Q\\  tliL'  increasing  prosperity  of  this 
Institution,  which  has,  in  a  period  of 
eleven  months,  enabled  them  to  idleviate 
llie  sufTerings  of  3,9'28  of  their  fullow- 
creatures. 

This  Institution  requires  no  letter  of 
intfoductiun  or  recommendation  to  afford 
the  objects  of  its  buunty  immetliate  and 
efficient  aid  in  siekness  and  dinease, — n 
fireiimstances  it  should  be  remembered 
not  general  in  the  Hospitals  of  this  Me- 
tropolis; indeed,  it  sUmls  almost  or  quite 
alone  in  that  particular,  benelilting  ini- 
ujeiis-Iy  by  ttiuh  jitttn  its  suffering  appli- 
cants, as  must  be  obvious  to  all,  even 
witliout  the  strong  confirmation  of  the 
great  increase  of  its  patients,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Medical  Officers'  Report.  Letters 
of  recommendation  are  at  times  procured 
with  difficulty,  too  frequently  unattain- 
ab\e,  ani\  more  especially  by  the  forlorn 
and  cUviiiuU'  .stranger,  who,  unknown  and 
unpiUcclj  olttn  sutks  in  vain  for  a  leltcr 
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>  li.iidin 
of  admission;  and  if  suceeM  attends  ■ 
wearied  and  exhausted  sappUcant,  it  Is 
often  after  a  dangerous  and  fatal  delay  ; 
but  here  disease  and  destitution  are  tne 
only  reqiusite  credentials  for  the  afflicted 
poor  to  find  relief, — who  may  with  prale- 
ful  hearts  truly  exclaim  with  the  holy 
I'sahnist,  "  Blessed  he  the  man  that  pro- 
vidtB  for  the  sick  and  needy." 

To  the  .Medical  Rei»ort  the  Committee 
refer  with  the  utmost  confidence,  proving, 
ai  it  clearly  does,  the  extensive  o|)t!rations 
of  this  Charity, during  aseason  of  unusual 
severity,  accompanied  by  an  epidemic  of  ^| 
unexampled  prevalence.  ^| 

The  deman  (s  upon  a  charity  so  exten- 
sive and  unlimited  must   necessarily  be 
great,  the  generous  synquthy,  however,     ^M 
of  its  subscribers  has   hitherto   supplied     ^M 
them.  ^^ 

Tlie  financial  aft'airs  arc  subjectetl  to 
tlie  most  searclung  inquiry,  with  the  view 
of  using  the  donations  with  strict  econo- 
my, and  advancing  to  the  utmost  your 
benevolent  intciidons  most  ably  secondetl 
as  tliey  are  by  the  gratuitous  aid  of  tlie 
oHicers.  ^M 

The  Committee,  however,  notwith-  ^| 
standin);  the  pleasure  they  tintl  in  th«  re- 
lief affordetl  to  the  f^reiit  nuint)er  of  per- 
sons stated,  IHi  of  which  were  surfidcal 
accideiitfi,  and  5+ cases  of  disease  of  the 
eye,  feel  tbemHelves  most  anxious  to  ex- 
teinl  the  lield  of  generous  labour,  by 
providing  a  buildio);,  which  will  enable 
them  to  receive  within  wards,  such  pa- 
lieiits  whose  cjiscs  demand  constant  in- 
do.T  attendance,  or  where  severe  surgical 
operations  are  required.  Strongly  im- 
pressed with  so  (ijreat  and  necessary  an 
advantage,  the  committee  have  abready 
commenced  a  Bubseription,  met,  as  they 
think,  by  a  willingness  and  spirit,  cheer- 
ing the  hope  of  triumphant  success  ;  they  ^m 
eamcstly  appeal,  lliercfure,  to  the  nobility  H 
ami  public  in  (feneral,  tt>  furnish  them  ^ 
with  supplies,  the  only  means  of  more 
largely  ainclioratin^  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor:  and  Lake  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation how  greatly  sneh  object  will  be 
lulvaiieed  by  their  giving  cordial  assial- 
ance  and  support  to  the  "Ituilding  Fund 
of  the  Metropohtan  Free  HospitaL 


HBroKT  or  TUB  Mf  DioAL  coMMrrTce. 

Eleven  months  have  elapsed  since  t!ie 
Metropolitan  Free  llospilul  was  first 
opened  to  the  public,  and  the  medical 
officers  experience  no  small  degree  of 
ji^alificatiovi  itv  reverting  to  iheir  proceed- 
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ings  A\w\Tv^  v\\a\  \ici\(»\. 


Situated  in  the  roidst  of  a  thickly  in- 
habited district,  abounding  in  poor,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  are  scanty  and  un- 
certain, and  amongst  wiiotn  disease  might 
well  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  desti- 
lutioD,  the  medical  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Free  liospital  have  found  uinple 
opportunity,  and  no  lack  of  applicants, 
upon  whom  to  exercise  the  charity  that 
has  been  supplied  by  the  generosity  anfl 
benevolence  of  a  liberal  body  of  governors. 
In  the  tirst  eleven  months  of  their  duty 
they  have  relieved  no  fewer  than  a,!)2a 
poor  persons,  giving  an  average  of  +,2^*5 
upon  the  year  ending  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1837  ;  tile  nie<licdl  officers  feel 
some  degree  of  conlidence  in  the  con- 
ciouaness  that  their  exertions  have  in  a 
great  majority  of  iniitanceii  avaded  in  re- 
toring  to  perfect  health  these  unfortunate 
applicants. 

During  the  long  and  inclement  winter 
now  scarcely  passed,  the  distress  of  the 
poor  was  greatly  increased  by  an  epiile- 
ntic  of  unusual  severity  ;  it  attacked  all 
iudificriminat^-ly, — the  strong  and  robust 
man  not  less  than  the  deUcate  female  or 
the  tender  and  helpless  infant.  At  tliis 
time  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hosjiital  was 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  poor  in  its 
vicinity  ;  and  the  medical  officers  have  no 
besitatioD  in  believing  that,  bv  itsraeans^ 
many  a  parent  has  been  saved  to  hia  des- 
titute and  unprovided  family. 

They  believe  that  the  success  which 
[this  Institution  has  achieved  is  without 
[precedent  in  the  history  of  medical  chari- 
ties of  the  .Metropohs.  The  numbers 
^relieved  in  its  tirst  year  of  its  existence, 
f  tiid  the  extremely  moderate  cost  at  which 
lit  lias  been  done,  furnish  matter  of  con- 
Igratulation  to  those  who  have  been  the 
1  almoners  of  the  charitable  governors,  and 
I  tt  tlie  same  time  encourages  the  latter  not 
I  to  relax  in  their  contributions  for  the  same 
useful  purposes. 

There  has  been  an  election  for  Apo- 
thecary to  the  hospital,  in  place  of  Sir. 
Hentsch  who  had  resigned,     \^'hile  the 
medical  ofHccra  express  their  approbation 
l«f  the  manner  in  which  Mr,  It.  perlonne<l 
Ibis  duties,    tliey  believe  that  thy  have 
[teason  to  congratulate  the  governors  in 
'the  appointment  of  an  efficient  successor 
in  the  penion  of  Mr.  Jones. 

The  apothecary's  department  has  ne- 
cessarily participateil  in  the  geiu'ral  cx- 
peiiditnVe  attendant  upon  a  Hrst  outlay  ; 
.cut  tliey  are  instituting  an  arrange- 
tneot  in  it,  by  which  they  hope  that 
f^c  expense  will  be  further  materially 
l-|limiaished,  without  in  any  way  tnt«r- 


ierJng  with  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
establishment. 

The  medical  officers  re{iort  with  plea- 
sure the  establishment  of  an  ophthalmic 
department  in  this  hospital,  by  which  the 
poor,  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye, 
may  find  inmictliate  relief  on  application  ^H 
at  those  hours  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  '     ^M 

The  medical  officers  cannot  close  their 
report  without  recoriling  their  unanimous 
acknowledgments  of  the  cmkrteous  man- 
ner and    corilial   desire   of   co-operation 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  conduct 
of  the  committee  of  management  towards 
them.      It  augurs  well  for  the  prosperity      ^ 
of   the    liDspilid,    that    men    so    zealoua     ^t 
should  have  had  the  controul  of  its  aiiairs,     ^| 
and  they  congratulate  themselves  in  hav- 
ing been  associated  with   gentlemen   so 
fully  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  re- 
spect. 

WETnOPOl-irAN  PBBH  HOSPITAt,. 

JVinnhfr  of  oiit-jHilientu  admitted  from 
the  \itli  of  May,  183G,  to  the  6th  of 
Apfil,  1837. 

Received   under   the  care  of  the 

Phy^ciins     .......   9,318 

Ileceived  under  the  care  of  the 
Surgeons,  including  5*  cases  of 
disease  of  the  eye,  and  181 
Accidents l,«42 

Received    under   the  care  of  the 

Dentist 368 


3,928 


J.  PI 
,D.j 


lysicians. 
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(Signed) 

DAVin  UwiNR,  M.D. 
M.  Ryan,  M.D. 
John  SrtwoAU.,  M, 

Alex.  Tweedte,  1 

1'.  BE^^1!TT  Lucas,     >  Surgeons, 

John  Dalrymplb.       J 

James  Robinson,  Dentist. 

The  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital, 
29,  Cnrt-ij  Strtff,  April G,  1 8.17. 


GENERAL  RF-GISTER. 


We,  the  undersigned  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  PresideiU 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Master  of  the  U'orshipful  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  having  authority  from  the 
several  bo<liea  whom  we  represent,  do  re- 
solve; to  tu\^V  N.W  \u\R\iaEiWi.  va"w>iBS:."VR5B(».- 


OENBRAL  REGISTER. 


bMre  in  pTOcnrinp  a  better  registration 
of  the  canses  of  death,  being  convinceiJ 
that  such  an  improved  registration  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  a  more  accurate  statistical 
'account  of  the  prevalence  of  particular 
'  dinestses  froirv  time  to  time. 

We  pletlge  ourselves,  therefore,  to  give 
in  every  instance  which  may  fdl  under 
care,  an  authentic  name  of  the  fatal 
sase. 

And  we  entreat  all  authorizeil  practi- 
loners  throughout  the  country  to  follow 
arexaDiple,  and  adopt  the  same  practice, 
jid  so  assist  in  establishing  a  better  re- 
[istration  in  future  throughut  Englan;!  ; 
5r  which  piu-jiose  we  invite  them  to 
'attend  to  the  subjoined  explanatory  state- 
ment, in  which  they  will  set  forth  the 
provsions  of  the  recent  statute,  and  the 
means  whereby  the  important  object  we 
bave  recomineTnle<i  may  most  efiectuaily 
be  attained. 

IleNBV  UxiiFOBn, 
Lt5*fegJdent  of  the  RoyiJ  C«l.  of  Physiciajw. 

A«TIjE¥  C(H>PliR, 

r,, president  of  tlie  Ruyul  Col.  of  Sur^^ons. 

J.  HiNeESTAW, 

Master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecarieii. 


EXPLANATOBV  STATEMENT. 

The  Kcent  Act  for  registering  births, 
Seadis,  and  tnarriagea  in  England,  pre- 
enta  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  that 
real  desideratum  in  meilical  statistics — 
more  exact  statement  of  the  causes  of 
death,  in  the  case  of  every  registered 
death  throughout  the  whole  of  England 
and  ^V^alea,  after  the  month  of  June  next 
enstiing. 

The  register-books  in  wliich  all  deaths 
ro  to  be  registered  after  the  last  day  of 
•June,  1837,  contain  columns  wherein  may 
be  inserted  (he  cause  of  death  in  juxta- 
position with  those  other  important  illus- 
trative circumBtanccs,  the  sex,  the  age, 
and  the  profession  or  calling  of  the  de- 
ceaaed  person.  Each  register-book  will 
timt  be  aaiigned  tu  a  particular  district  of 
amall  extent,  and  will  thus  show  in  what 
part  of  the  kingdom  each  death  lias  oc- 
^curred.  If,  therefore,  the  cause  of  deatli 
correctly  inserted,  there  will  exist 
lienceforward  public  documents,  from 
"iience  may  lie  deriveti  a  more  accurate 
iletlge,  not  only  of  the  comparative 
evalence  of  various  mortal  diseases,  as 
.  the  whole  of  FIngland  and  AV'ales, 
also  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
|/tt(pertjvely  prevail,  and  the  sex,  age,  and 


condition  of  lilfc  which  c*ch  pfindpiHy 
affects. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object  it  i» 
necessary  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
"caoae  of  death."  It  is  obvious  that  on 
this  nibject  the  requisite  information  can 
seldom  be  given  to  the  registrar,  except 
by  the  medical  attendant-on  the  deceased 
person,  and  that  even  if  the  registrar  be  a 
medical  practitioner  (which  in  many  iij- 
stanccs  will  be  the  case),  yet  will  he  often 
be  unable  to  ascertain  tlie  truth  in  this 
respect,  if  he  is  to  depend  solely  on  the 
reports  of  persons  ignorant  of  medicine, 
and  of  the  names  and  nature  of  diseases ; 
and  it  cannot  he  expected  that  from  his 
own  knowledge  he  will  be  able  so  far  to 
correct  their  errors  as  to  ensure  a  &tate- 
roent  worthy  of  credit.  The  retjuisite 
information  must  therefore  be  supplied, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  deceased  person ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  such  medical  attendant 
is  not  applied  to  by  the  registrar,  he  must 
afford  tae  requisite  information  to  those 
oilier  persons  to  whom  the  registrar  must 
apply. 

The  persons  who,  according  to  the  act 
for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages in  England,  njiist  give  information 
to  the  registrar  on  being  requested  so  to 
do,  are  "some  person  prescntai  the  death. 
or  in  Httendancc  during  the  last  iilnes.'i,' 
or  "in  case  of  the  death,  illness,  in.ihility, 
or  default  of  all  such  persons,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house  or  tenement,  or,  if  the 
occupier  be  the  person  who  shall  have 
died,  Bome  inmate  of  the  house  or  tene- 
ment in  which  snch  death  shall  have 
happened."  It  is  also  provided  that  "for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  the  master  or 
keeper  of  every  gaol,  prison,  or  house  of 
correction,  or  workhouse,  hospital,  or  lu- 
natic asyluin,  or  public  or  charitable  in- 
stitution, shall  be  deemed  the  occupier 
thereof." 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended 
tliat  every  practising  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  rae<lical  profession  who 
may  have  been  present  at  the  death,  or 
in  attendance  during  the  last  illness,  of 
any  person,  shall  immediatelv  after  such 
death  place  in  the  hands  of  such  other 
persons  as  were  in  attendance,  of  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  house  in  which  the  death 
occurreil,  and  of  some  inmate  who  rrtay 
probably  be  requireti  to  give  information, 
written  Htateincnts  of  the  cause  of  death, 
which  such  persons  may  show  to  the  re- 
gistrar, aiul  give  as  their  information  on 
that  subject.  ' 

It   is  desirable  that   sucih    stafMiei^^ 
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CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  CRURAL  HERNIA. 
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■houlil  be  very  short,  the  column  in  the 

'atei-book  in  which  it  is  to  be  inserted 

J  not  more  than  sufficieot  for  the  in- 

rrtion  of  about  tea  words  of  moderate 

Fngth.     It  should,  therefore  contain  only 

']e  aaine  of  th«  diseate  which  was  con- 

Rjdeied  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  and  not 

>  detailed  account  either    of  antecedent 

jmptoma,  or  of  the  appearances  which 

nay   have    presented    themaelvea   after 

P^eath.       It  is  also    desirable  that  such 

ntatement  should  exhibit  the  popular  or 

[>mman  name  Of  the    disease,  in  pre- 

|!erencc  to  such  aa  ia  known  only  to  medi- 

''Cal  men,  whenever  the  popular  name  will 

denote  the  cauae  of  death  witli  sufficient 

precision. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED 
CRURAL  HERNIA. 

nctirring  in  a  Pregnant  Femak,  in 
vhifh  an  Operation  was  tuccesx/utly 
performed. 

Bv  John  Paw,,  M.D., 

Surgton  to  Gratft  Hotipital,  Elgin, 

Mrs.  IUtchie,(ct.  35,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  was  aiezed  with  symptoms  of 
strangulation  in  an  irreducible  crural  her- 
nia of  the  right  side,  on  August  3U,  1636, 
The  protrusion,  she  said,  had  taken  ])lace 
about  two  years  and  a  lialf  before  during 
severe  vomitings,  which  she  had  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  a  former  pregnancy  ; 
and  since  that  time  she  has  never  been 
free  from  pain  in  her  back,  which  has 
always  given  her  a  feeling  of  sometliing 
dragging  down  there.  The  bowels  too 
became  so  torpid  in  their  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, that  they  never  acted  without  drastic 
purgatives,  and  then  only  witli  very  great 
uneasiness.  The  tumour  was  tense,  some- 
wlujt  tender,  and  larger  than  what  a  crural 
hernia  generally  is ;  vomiting  was  most 
distressing  and  almost  incessant;  the 
bowels  were  completely  obstructed — Mrs 
R.  considered  herself  tliree  months  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy. 

It  was  thought  useless  to  make  any 
very  great  eiTort  at  reduction  by  the  tsKis, 
as  the  hernia  had  never  been  reduced 
from  the  time  it  first  protruded  Power- 
ful enemata  were  administered  in  the 
first  instance,  by  introduciug  a  tube  into 
the  bowel  as  far  as  possible,  but  without 
any  effect  in  relieving  the  obstruelion. 
The  patient  was  then  bled  and  put  into  a 
warm  bath,  with  no  better  result.  On  tlie 
following  day  the  symptoms  of  strangula- 


tion were  more  nrgeni,  stercoraoeous  vo- 
miting was  almost  incessant,  the  tumour 
was  very  tense  and  painful,  and  the  puke 
getting  very  rapid.  1  urged  tlie  necessity 
of  an  immediate  operation,  which  was 
agreed  to.  On  opening  the  sac  I  found 
it  contained  a  large  knude  of  intestine 
and  a  portion  of  omentum  twisted  into 
the  form  of  a  cord,  without  a  particle  of 
adipose  matter ;  there  was  considerable 
adliesion  between  the  intestine  and  sac 
which  I  separated  with  my  finger.  The 
stricture  being  divided  tlie  bowel  was  re- 
turned with  greater  ease,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  Were  kept  together  by  stitches,  and 
a  compress  and  bandage  applied;  a  glys- 
ter  was  in  less  than  an  hoiu*  administereil 
which  procured  a  large  Uquid  stool,  tliis 
was  foiloweil  up  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  by  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  whiclk 
operated  freely;  and  for  a  time  alvine 
discharges  were  daily  elicited  by  some 
mild  aperient  On  removing  the  stitches 
on  the  fifth  day  I  observed  tlie  portion  of 
corded  omentum  again  in  the  sac,  in  a 
sloughy  condition  ;  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days  it  was  removed,  and  then  Hie 
wound  granulated  kindly.  On  the  6ih 
of  March  my  patient  was  delivered  of  a 
full  grown  female  child,  «n<l  is  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 

I  have  been  induced  to  put  this  case 
on  record,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
an  operation  lias  been  performed  for  the 
reduction  of  strangulated  hernia  in  a  preg- 
nant female;  but  whether  tlie  case  is 
unique  or  not  it  cannot  fail  to  he  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  is  additional  proof, 
if  not  the  first  case  to  establish  th'e  fact, 
tliat  strangulate*!  hernia  may  be  relieved 
in  pregnancy  by  operation  witliout  its 
inducing  abortion.  When  every  oilier 
means  of  reduction  have  failed,  pregnancy 
must  not  be  considered  an  objection  to 
operating  ;  uterine  contraction  superven- 
ing, no  doubt  materially  adds  to  the 
danger  which  always  exists  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  but  this,  great  as  it 
may  be,  will  bear  no  comparison  to  that 
danger  to  which  the  patient  is  inevitably 
exposed  if  left  without  tliis  but  icsoiinc 
of  surgery. 


Elgin,  May  20,  1837. 
rfhis 


[This  case  reflects  very  great  credit  on 
Dr.  Paul,  as  there  are  few  surgeons  who 
would  venture  to  operate  undtr  similar 
circumstances,  though  the  patient  wonid 
have  most  probably  died,  without  an 
oiteration.  There  are  few,  if  any,  cases 
of  tliis  description  on  record,  whicfi  shows 
the  judicious  boldness  and  solid  iud^gneoJL 
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THE  KINGS  HEALTH. 


THE    KING'S    HEALTH. 

(  from  our  H'indtttr  Correspondent.) 

No  sooner  bad  the  nation  been  gla<l- 
deaed  by  the  intelligence  of  a  temporary 
improvement   in    Her  Mtyesty's   nealtli, 
than  they  rcceive<l  the  announcement  of 
serious  indisposition  of  the  Kin^.    Those 
who  were  in  tlie  habit  of  visiting  Windftor, 
hvl,  for  some   time  past,   been  stnii-k 
with  a  perceptible  change  in  the  general 
appearance  of  His  Jl^esty  ;  and  tiiougti 
hiB  condition  was  anxiously  watched  by 
Mr.  Davis,  Surgeon  to  the  household,  it 
was  not  until  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
Siat  of  May,  that  the  Royal  Family  Ik- 
cune  BO  alarmed  as  to  deem  it  expeiltent 
no  longer  to  delay  procuring  the  able  as- 
sistance of  the  distinguishe<l  President  of 
the  lloyal   CoUei;e  of   Physicians.     Ac- 
carding,ly,  an  express    was  sent,   com- 
mandini;  Sir  Henry's  immediate  attend- 
auce,  and  the  worthy  Baronet  arrived  at 
full  apeed  »ooq  after  ten  o'clock  within 
the  gatea  of  tlie  castle  ;  and  tliough  con- 
sidmble  alarm  was  excited  by  his  meteor- 
like  appearance,  yet  the  loyal  feelings  of 
the    people    of    Windsor    were    highly 
gratinetl   in    the    Royal    patient    being 
placed   under  the  akdful  and  judicious 
vigilance  of  a  physician  so  thoroughly 
and  ininiitably  acquainteti  with  the  con- 
Mitution  and  liabiLs  of  the  Royal  Family, 
well  as  in  one  in  whom  the  Soverui^i, 
•nJ  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family, 
a  well  as  the  nobility   and  gentry   of 
England,  have  long  niaced  a  most  un- 
bounded confidence.  1  houih  the  me<licAl 
attendants  of  the  Royal  Household  are 
necessarily    bound    not  to   divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Royal  hed-chaml)er,  the  in- 
tenae  interest  which  prevailal  throughout 
ail  claiaeSj  letl  many   circumstances  to 
transpire    touching    the   health   of  His 
Majesty, which  in  moments  of  less  anxiety 
would  never  have  been  matters  of  con- 
versation.    Indeed,  from  the  c  immencc- 
ment,  His  Majesty  has  expressed  a  par- 
ticular desire  tJjat  his  ailment  should  not 
become  a  matter  of  conversation,  far  leas 
that   any   individual  of  the    Household 
should    make    any    communications   in 
writing  on  tl»e  subject ;  and  it  is  in  ac- 
eortlancc  with  diese  fecUngs  of  His  Ma- 
,i^         "       10  bulletins  have  been  issuetl, 
( !  which,  from  the  pen  of  Sir 

I  '    they  would    have   given 

1  i   to  those   who 


The  great  em^ammaenl  in  His 
ty's  breatliina;,  and  profuse  mucous  ex 
pectoration,  along  with  tlie  symptcwns  of 
extreme  debility  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  were  a  just  cause  of  alarm 
liuring  several  of  the  first  days  of  Sir 
Henry's  attendance.  By  the  judicious 
administration  of  medicine,  a  very  re- 
markable mitigation  of  the  more  severe 
symptoms  of  His  Majesty's  dis«rcUft  ^k 
effected  ;  though  I  deeply  r^rel  to  dale 
that  other  symptoms  have  been  super- 
added, which  though  not  of  so  severe  a 
nature,  are  still  far  from  being  of  a  fii- 
vourable  character, — I  allude  to  thcs«wU- 
ings  of  the  extremitie*,  the  precise  degree 
of  which  I  have  not  been  as  yet  able  to 
ascertain,  as  all  those  visitors  hy  whom 
the  King  has  been  seen,  mrticularly 
mention  that  the  dress  of  His  Majesty 
is  so  contrived  as  completely  to  veil  his 
external  appearance-  The  royal  mind,  I 
rejoice  to  state,  continues  to  possess  its 
wonted  vigor  and  activity,  s6  that  the 
King  has  not  oidy  given  audiences  to  the 
great  officers  of  state,  but  has  continiie<l 
to  give  his  personal  commands  to  the 
various  individuals  of  His  Majesty's 
Household. 


1M  ex-       ■ 

uins  of        ^M 
y  were        ^| 


I 
I 


'.irsofHisMAJL-sty's 
,  I    have    treated    so 

1 .,. ^.^ .,,  .i-s  to  have  been  pre- ] 

judiciu  to  iht'  interests  of  the  State.  j 


REVIEW. 
De    la    Generation.     Par  C-h,  Girou  <ie 
Buzareingues,  (.'orresjjondenl  de  TAci*- 
deniie  Iloyale  de  Science,  Arc.  &c. 
Oil    (ierifrntHm        Hy    C'h     i;i«>i>    de 
Buzarinques,  C'orrcsponi!  ■cr 

of  the   Royal  Academy   i      ~  a, 

&c.  Sic.  8vo.  pt).  340. 
The  author  of  this  work  ronflnes  his 
concluMons  to  the  inferior  onler  of  niam- 
mifcrie,  and  especially  to  those  aaiinals 
which  are  under  tlie  observation  of  aan- 
cutturists.  He  cotnmences  by  notiuag 
the  principal  systems  of  generation,  ooia- 
ments  upon  them,  and  oifers  gencnl 
considerations  on  the  influence  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  in  relation  to  the 
resemblance  and  sex  of  the  offsprias. 
He  next  proccfds  to  notice  the  nmttfw 
his  observations  on  the  reprodnetflMrV 
the  confonnation  and  sexes,  and  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  parents  on  the  extcmiU 
and  internal  characters.  After  a  c«ri-fiil 
comparison  of  the  facta  stated  in  tliiR 
work,  with  those  we  have  already  pvit- 
tislted  in  this  Jounuil.  we  are  oouatrainad 
to  admit,  that  v.  "  '  >thvt>g  oev,  or 
ia-  [  what  has  not  1*'  described  bf 


of 


physiologints. 
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lUititiott  J$letilcal  anH  ^tirgCcal  Journal. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PIIVSIOLOGY. 

Bv    Dk.    Fi-etcheb. 

DMvertd  ii  the   ArgyU  Sgiuire  School 
MfdMnn,  Edinburgh. 
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No.  XXVI. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Etrfrinf?    f'siises    of   llisease— Poisnus — 

A r«fiiip  —  Mode   in    which    it    Destroys 

■    '        y  ""        '   EflTcctH  of  I^irpp,  .Sniiiil, 

.>se« — An.ilo^y  with  f  lio- 

._L.,r  oi  the  pain  prdHiiceil  liy 

tiqimiiieiit    on    a   Dog — ('oirosivc 

■te — Hydropbohia — Manner  in 

Ibe    Viniti  acta — TttbilUr   vifW  of 

'iiisori§— Diseases  and  the  principal  Poi- 

I  which  jiroduce  them  -(Jrjjanic  Dis. 

Kiiiictioiml    r*iM-n,-i'i*  —  Puifims 

the   principal    Dist-asc's  which  they 


4ui* —  Animal 
d«otts  —  Mincml 
Poi»on«  —    - 
have  been 
■ebarc  'ii- 


I'oisuus  —  VcgptuhiK 
Poisons —  Test*  for 
V  —  DincHsies  which 
to  it — Critical  Dis- 
11-    of"  HippocnUfs,    lie 
.  Scudarnon.',  Abcmetlty, 
„        M  vn,  Uroimisais,  and  Mar- 
»ball    HhII — Woniida — Motlc   in    which 
•hey  produce  Tetanus  —  Ventmn  and  \i- 

rtiW!i Cause    of  their    Fatal    KfTiuts — 

Indian    Swpcnts    and   olbcr    Vcncnicuis 

'--      1       '  "     ■       .t  the    Bite    of  the 

•■  PriiK-ipid  Viruses 

(nm — Cause  of  ilieir 

UangtMtiUf   Kflccts— Poison    from    (ran- 

gTfne-   AllcgH  Vitintion  of  the  LSlood — 

II — InnniMitution    by 

il  Sj-phili"  ~  Sypbi- 

SuckJing — Hydro- 

X'ariotifc  Theories 

I'twrvii  Innoculated 

:r,ii    boiall-pox  —  Mnnner    in 

.  A  -  Pock  Kpcures  from  Sinall-Pox 

— Fuuon  of  the  Viper — Suppressed  Se- 

£ipJaiuitioii  of  thfir  In)tiiio\t(i 

No.  to. 
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Effects — Diseases  produced  by  Fiipproricd 
Perspiration,  Nasal  Mucus,   Alrnsics,  and 
Lochia— EfFecu  of  RrnifT  TakinR—ne- 
tained    Secrelioni*  —  UiKcu'es    produced 
by    Ret.tiiied    Bile,    Feces,    Urine,   and 
Milk — Secoudiiry    EflTects   of    Retained 
Secretions  —  Exercise  —  Di«eai«cs  pro.        _ 
duced  by  the  Abuse   and  by  the  Neglect       ■ 
of  Exercise — Effect*  of  want   of   Exer-       1 
etse  on  AiiimaU  — Stalled  Oju.mi  and  Fat- 
ted (Jeesc —  Sleep — Anolo^rous  Effecia 
to  those  of  Food  and  want  of  Exercise — 
Disease*  produced  by  too  much  Sleep — 
Disease*  produced  by  too  little  Sleep, 

Arsenic  kills  by  paralyxing  tljc  brain, 
the  heart  and  the  stomach  ;  it  acts  on  the 
nervous  system  ami  not  by  ittflainmation. 
Its  efftcta  are  too  quick  to  be  attribute*! 
to  the  latter.  In  a  small  dose  it  produces 
tetanus,  in  a  larger,  not  tetanus  but  in- 
fiaminalion,  but  in  a  still  larger  tlose,  it 
kills  at  onee  without  either ;  in  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  cholera.  Tlie  part  of 
tne  intestinal  canal  which,  after  the  sto- 
mach, is  most  affected  by  the  inflamma- 
tion prcnluceii  by  aiBenic,  is  the  lower 
part  of  tl>e  rectum  ;  and  this  is  the  case 
at  whatever  part  of  the  system  tlic  poison 
tnay  be  introduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  iiitiimmation  from  coirosive  subli- 
mate, however  introiluced,  affects  chiefly 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tul»e. 
Baillie  and  Jager  noticed  this  tlifTerence 
between  arsenic  anil  corioiiv<>  sublimate  j 
a  difference  which  illustrate":  the  <Icctrine 
of  s|iecific  irritabihties.  For  the  same 
reason,  if  we  wash  our  hands  in  a  de- 
coction of  aloes  it  acts  on  the  rgclum, 
because  the  irritability  of  the  l4ll£r  [« 
adapted  to  its  intluenrc. 

The  pain  arising  from  arBrnir  is  not 
inflammatory  but  spasmodic,  f  pMsnned 
a  dog  with  it,  and  the  animal  nj'ieved  the 
pain  by  piessing  the  ah.lonieii  a^inat  a 
projecting   object.     \  \i»v*wtv  \«s!»n  "w^ 


Uiy,  the  stimulus  being  conveyed  pi olia- '      Ilicmorrhois. — Meloe^  eucumis,    mo- 
bly  by  the  respiratory  nerves.    1  question    mordica,  junipenis. 


■whether  the  poison  of  liydrophobia  is 
absorbed,  for  it  always  produces  a  local 
disease,  before  the  constitutional  effects 
manifests  themselves, althouj;h  the  wound 
may  have  healed.  The  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  poisons,  adaptctl  to  the 
"  physiolofxical  classification  of  diseases." 
(See  the  London  MetUcal  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  0, — No.  US,  Page  551). 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts. — 1,  Dis- 
eases, and  the  principal  poisons  which 
protiuce  them.  2,  Poisons  and  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  which  they  produce.  3, 
Principal  tests  of  poisons. 

PART  I. 

DISEASES,    AND   THE    P«l.vrJIPi»L    POISONS 

WHICH  produce:  them. 
Organic  Diteatet, 

Bronchitis. — Chlorine. 

Inflammation  of  the  gullet. — Viruses, 
mrloc,  Rtropa,  euphorbia,  aconitum,  ra- 
nunculus, iodine,  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  lime,  polassa, 
powder  of  arsenic,  powder  of  mercury. 

Gastro-enteritis. — Viruses  and  venoms, 
meloc,  honey,  atropa,  datura,  strychnos, 
coniitm,  cicuta,  colchicum,  laiirus,  eu- 
phorbia, hydrocyanic  acid,  aconitum,  hel- 
leborus,  ranunculus,  digitalig,  cucutnis, 
mnmordica,  nicnispcrnum, juniperus,  ve- 
ratrum,  ngaricus,  iodine,  chlorine,  ox- 
alic aciel,  phosphorus,  tiilplniric  acid,  hy- 
droaulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia, 
lime,  baryta,  potassa,  powder  of  zinc,  tin, 
arsenic,  antimony,  copper  mercury  sil- 
ver, and  gold. 

(>8titis, — Mcloe,  arsenic,  mercury. 

Glossitis. — Arum,  oxalic  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  nitric  acijl,  powder  of  arse- 
nic and  mercury. 

Urticaria. — Viruses,  datura. 

Phlegmasia  doleus. — Viruses  and  ve- 
noms. 

Arachnitis. — Viruses  and  venoms  me- 
loe,  honey,  alcohol,  cicuta,  colchicum, 
laurus,  helleljorus,  veratrum,  agaricu^i, 
luirbonic  oxide,  stdphurous  acid,  powder 
of  antimony. 

Jaunchc?. — V'iruses  and  venoms. 

Dysentery,— (.'ucuniis,  helleborus,  ju- 
nipenis, arsenic. 

<'afarrh. — Viruses. 

Ptyalism.  —  Digitalis,  iodine,  nitric 
aciil,  powdtr  of  mercury  and  gold, 

Ha;moptysis. — Chlorine. 

FJrcmatcmcsis.  —  Meloe,  oxalic  aciil. 
safphtiric  acid,  nitric  arid,  powder  of 
^  taenic,  and  merctirj-. 


Hiemuturia — Meloe 
Purpura.— Venoms, 
Tympanites.  — .Agaricus, 
arsenic. 

Pneumatosis. — Venoms. 


Powder 


Functional  Ditetun. 

Colic— Powder  of  lead. 

Priapisin. — .Meloc,  datura,  Powder  i^ 
arsenic. 

Tetanus.  —  Venoms,  secalc,  datura. 
KtrychuoiJ,  brucia,  cicuta.  hvilrocyanic 
acid,  aconitum,  raiiimculus.  Powder  of 
arsenic,  antimony  and  lead. 

Insanity,— -Meloe,  hyoscyamus,  atropa, 
datura,  conium,   aconitum. 

Delirium  tremens. — Lolium,  alcohol, 
hyoscyamus,  atrojia,  datura,  nicotiaua, 
powder  of  mercury.  ^  ..^j 

Epilepsy. — Viruses,  hone  j[.Becale,nl*o- 
tiana,  conium.  cicuta,  colchicum,  laurus, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  papaver,  helleborus, 
digitalis,  arum,  memispernum,  veratrum, 
agaricus,  carbonic  oxide,  phosphorus,  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  baryta, 
powder  of  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  copper, 
mercury,  silver,  and  goUI. 

Syncope. — Atropa,  nicotiana,  p<)\i;4<^r 
of  mercury. 

Amaurosis.  —  IlyoscyftmuSj  atropa, 
datvira,  cicuta,  carbonic  oxido. 

Idioiism. — Datura,  aconitum. 

NtTvous  apoplexy. —  Secale,  alcohol, 
hyoscyamus,  atropa,  datura,  nipotiana, 
slrythnos,  brucia,  conium,  cicuta,  laurus, . 
hydrocyanic  acid,  papaver,  digitalis,  aga- 
ricufij  Carbonic  oxide,  carburctted  hydro- 
(;en,su!pliurouRacid,hydrosulphuricacid, 
nitruus  oxide,  biryta,  pjwdcr  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and 
silver. 

Local  pulsy.— Powder  of  lead. 

PART  n. 

POISONP,    AND   Ttlf:    PRINCIPAL    DISEASES 
WHiril   THKY     PKOntCE.  * 

Animal  Poison», 

Capra,    Ixjs,    sus,  omilhorrynchus. — . 
pldc^masia,  dolens,  tetanus. 

Phasianus. — (jastro-enteritis.  _ 

Rana,  cohiber,  crotalu«,  boa.— GMtto- 
entcrilis,  phlegmasia  dolens,  arachnTl^, 
jaundice,  purpura,  pneumatosis. 

Balistes,    tetrodon,    niuncna,    cnry- 
phnpna,  spams,   clupo'a. —  Inflammation 
of  the  fiidlt't,  gastro-cnl^iitis,  urtiMri.n,-, 
arnchmitiK,  jaundice,  catarrh,  epilip-iy. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
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?rb-*ntcritis,  cystitis,,  araclnnitis,  liie- 
lfttt:inesi$,  h«ttiorrli<)i8,  hKniaturm,  pri- 
Bpism,  inssnity. 

Apia  (honey). — Gas tro-enteritis, arach- 
nitis, e|>ilepsy. 

Aranea,  scorpio,  cancer,  scolopentlra. — 
Gastro-eiitcrltis,  plilefj;inasia  dolcns.arach- 
mitis,  jautxtice,  purpura,  pneumatosis. 

Ostrea  mytilus. — Inflammation  of  the 
gullet,  gastro-enteritis,  urticaria,  arach- 
nitis, jaunilice,  catarrh,  epilepsy. 

Vegvtuhle  Pmnonit. 

Sccale. — Gastro-enteritis,  tetanus,  epi- 
lepsy, m-rvous  apoplexy. 

Lolium. —  Gastro-enteritis,  delirium, 
tremens. 

Honleum  (alcohol). — .Vrachnitis,  cle- 
lin'un)  tremens,  nervous  apoplexy. 

Hyoscyamus. — Insanity,  delirium,  tre- 
mens, amaurosis,  nervous  apoplexy. 

Atropa. — Inflammation  of  tlic  pidlet, 
gastro-enteritis,  delirium,  tremens,  syn- 
cope, amaurusig,  nervous  apoplexy. 

Datura.  —  Gastro-enteritis,  urticaria, 
priapism,  tetanus,  insanity,  delirium,  tre- 
mens, amaurosis,  idiotism,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

Nicotiana. — Gastro-enteritis,  delirium, 
tremens,  epilepsy,  syncope,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

Strychnos. —  Gastro-enteritii!,  tetanus, 
nervous  apoplexy. 

tirucitt. — Gastro-entcriL'a,  tetanus,  ner- 
vous apoplexy. 

Conium.  —  Gastro-enteritis,  insanity, 
epilepsy,  nervous  apoplexy. 

L'icuta.  — Gastro-enteritis.  arachnitja, 
tetanus,  epilt'psr,  amaurosis,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

Colchicum.  —  Gastro-enteritis,   arach- 

JB,  epilepsy, 
jaiinis. — tiastro-entcritis,    araclinitie, 

icopc.  epilepsy,  nervous  apoplexy, 

Kiiphorhia. — Inflammation  of  the  gul- 
"'  •nteritiB. 

;5  (hydrocyanic  acid). — Gas- 
..:- ,  tetanus,   epilepsy,   nervous 

opicxy. 
'  Papaver.—  Epilepsy,nervouB  apoplexy, 

Aconitum.— Inflammation  of  the  gullet, 
gastro-enteritis,  tetanus,  insanity,  idiot- 
ism. 

Helleborus.  —  Gastro-enteritia,  arach- 
nitis, dysentery,  epilensy. 

Ranunculus.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
gullet,  paslro-entcritis,  tetanus. 

Di^jitalis.— Gasiro-enlerilisj  ptyalism, 
syncope,  epilepsy, 

Axum. — Glossitis,  epilepsy. 

Cfxcnmis- — Gastc9.-ent^itis,  dysentery. 


Morniordifti. — Gastro-enteritia,  ilyaen- 
tery,  hiemorrhois, 

Mcnisperraum.— Gastro-enteritis.  epi- 
lep.sy. 

Juniperue.— Gastro-enteritis,  dysentery, 
hirmorrhois. 

Veralruiu. — Gastro-enteritis,  arachni- 
tis, epilepsy. 

Agricus. — Gastro-enteritis,  sympanites, 
epilejisy,  nervous  apoplexy. 

MINKIIAL    POISO.NS. 

Iodine,  Ilydriodate  of  potash.— Inflara- 
mstion  of  the  gullet,  ga«lro-enteriti«, 
ptynlisni. 

Chlorine.— Bronchitis,  gastro-enteritiE. 
haimopfysis, 

t'.irbonic  oxide, carbonic  acid, — Arach- 
nitis, epdepF.y,  amaurosis,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

Oxalic  acid,  oxalate  of  potash. — In- 
flammation of  the  gullet,  gastro-enteritis, 
glossitis,  hivmatcniesis. 

t'arburetted  hydrogen,— Nervous  apo^ 
P'exy-  .,,,in 

I'liosphoruB. — Gastro-cnteritla,  epi^ 
lepsy. 

Sulphurous  acid. — Arachnitis,  nervous 
apoplexy. 

Sulphuric  acid, — Inflammation  of  tha 
gullet,  gastro-enteritis,  glossitis,  hiemate- 
raesi«. 

Hydro-sulphuric  acid,  hydro-supburet 
of  potash.  —  (•  astro-enteritis,  epilejwy, 
nervous  app[ilcxy. 

Nitrous  oxiile.  —Epilepsy,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

Nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potash. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  gullet,  gastro-enteritis, 
glossitis,  hajmatemesis. 

Ammonia. — Inflanunationof  thcgullet, 
gastro-enteritis. 

Lime.— Inflammation  of  the  gullet, 
gastro-enteritis. 

Baryta,  carbonate  of  baryta,  muriate 
of  baryta,— Gastro-enteritis,  epilepsy, 

I'oiassa,  subearbonate  of  potash. — In- 
flammation of  the  gullet,  gastro-cnteritie. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. — Gastro-cntcritig. 

Muriate  of  tin. — Gastro-enteritis. 

Black  oxide  of  arsenic,  arsenioug  acid, 
arscnite  of  potash,  arsenic  acid,  ar&euiate 
of  potash,  arscuuretted  hydrogen,  sulpbu- 
rets  of  arsenic. — Inflammation  of  the 
gullet,  gastro-enteriii«,  cystitis,  glossitis, 
dysentery,  hcroatemcsis,  sympanites, 
priapism,  tenanus,  epilepsy,  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

(J.xide   of  antimony,  tartrate  o€  u\*i- 

tanu»,  evAev«s ,  Tvw>i«v3*  «?«^f*-"^- 


I 
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of  Wd.— Colic,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  local 

rtoalsy. 

t'arbonste  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper, 
jiulphate  pf  copper.  —  Gastro-entcritis, 
Itpiwpsv. 

OxiJe  of  mercury,  muriate  of  mercury. 
<— Inflammatjon  of  the  pullet,  gastro-en- 
teritis,  cystitiB,  glossitis,  ptyalism,  liairaa- 
■teraesis,  delirium,  tretnins,  epilepsy,  syn- 

I' Nitrate    of    silver.  —  G astro-enteritis, 
'^ilepsy. 

Munate  of  gold.  —  Gastro-enteritis, 
^btyalism,  epilepsy. 

PART  III. 

miNcrPAL   TESTP   OF    POISONS. 

Ferrocyanate    of   potash— morphia — 
'gallic  acul — hytlrio<!ate  of  potash — hy- 
urochlortc   acid  —  pirehlnric   odd— su!- 
'phuric   acid — liydrosulphuric  acid — hy- 
(Irosulphuret  of  ammonia — nitric  acid — 
tmmonia — lime— potassa — carbonate    of 
f^tash— chromate  of  potash — phosphate 
'  "of  Boda^ — zinc^ — iron— permuriale  of  iron 
' — proto-siilphateofiron — tin — proto-mu- 
'tiaie  of  tin — arsenite  of  pota)>h — acetate 
of  lead — sulphate  of  copper — ammoniaco 
—sulphate  of  copper — perinuriate  of  mer- 
cury— protouitrate  of  mercury — nitrate  of 
'Bilvt-r  —  amrooniaco-nitrate    of   silver — 
'muriate  of  p;old — muriate  of  platinum. 
I       4.  Synipittby. — It  is  to  sympathy  that 
'Roupil,  in  his  review  of  Broussais,  attri- 
I'butes  critical  discharges,     fie  ccnsiilcr° 
' '  tliem  to  be,  not  the  cnuse,  but  the  effect 
of  the  cessation  of  disea-wd  action.     This 
'is  the  best  account  that  has  been  piven 
'of  them.     Scrofula    was    attributed    to 
Fympathy  by  the  oldest  Egyptian  prac- 
titioners :    and   Broussais  and    Marshal 


tlte  operation  of  shaving."  'If 'IniJy  "be 
asiked  why  the  lungs  do  tibt  sympatbiae 
more  wltli  the  stomach,  seeinp;  how  closely 
they  are  connected  by  the  nerves  widen 
are  dislributcd  to  them.  Rut  we  tirast 
loot,  not  only  at  the  mode  of  commutii- 
cation,  but  also  at  the  character  of  the 
original  irritation. 

Every  disease  has  been  refetred  'tb 
f^astro-enteritis ;  but  we  cannot,  witli  pro- 
priety, refer  all  diseases  to  pastro -enteritis 
under  the  same  form.  It  may  be  the 
key  to  their  patliolo;;y  ;  but  it  is  not  their 
pathology  altogether.  I  go  a  long  way 
with  Broussais  ;  but  his  views  are  too 
exclusive.  I  think  diHeasea  may  arise 
from  different  causes. 

Fevers,  from  local  irritation,  fnrninh 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  sympathy,  as 
an  e.xcitiiig  rause  ot  disease.  lndee<l,  it 
is  a  question  whether  fevers  are  not  al- 
ways sympathetic.  They  were  long 
thought  to  be  iiliopathic ;  but  Fordycc 
observed  that  all  parts  of  the  bo<!y  were 
not  affected  alike  by  them.  These  local 
affectioTis,  however,  were  thought  to  be 
the  consequences,  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  fever,  till  Bcddoes  and  Cluttctbuck 
attributed  fever,  in  every  case,  to  a  local 
cause.  Broussais  fallowed  up  this  view 
in  1808.  Hunter  had  remarked  that 
every  cause  tending  to  produce  fever  was 
cfficaeiouR  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  stomach  aiul  bowels. 
Mills,  in  hifi  work  on  the  propriety  of 
bleedinjT  in  fever,  reiVrred  the  ilis  ase  to 
diflcrent  organs,  in  difl'erent  cases;  and 
Armstrong,  Cheyne,  Duncan,  Graham, 
and  Bateman  supported  this  view. 

5.  The  passiiiiix.  -  The  passions  act  in 
the  same  way  as  sympathy,  in  producing 
disease,  but   they  tliff'er  in   having  the 


Hall  have  lately  done  the  same-  Diseases    prima r)'  irritation  always  in  the   brain. 


of  the  skin  have  been  referred  to  tile  same 

"cause,  by  ITippocratcE,  De  Haen,  Alier- 

nethy,  Alibert,  Hatemnn,  iS:c.     Insanity 

'  wae  long  ago  attributed  to  it,   and   the 

'opinion  is  very  prevalent  now.     Rheu- 

malism  and  gout  were  referred  to  it  by 

HofTman  and  Scudamore,  and  chorea  by 

[^Sydenham,     Hydrocephalus,  in  its  first 

stage,  is  very  closely  imitate<l  by  worms 

in  the  intestinal  canal,  which  shows  the 

sympathy  between  the  intestines  and  the 


The  divisdon  of  the  pasvions  iijto  Stimu- 
lant and  sedative  is  ill  founded.  There 
is  no  questicn  Lut  they  all  act  as  stimu- 
lants. It  is  only  their  permanent  effect 
we  have  to  consider,  in  the  production  of 
disease. 

The  diseases  which  have  been  atM- 
bufcd  to  the  passions  are  arachnitis,  which 
produces  serous  apoplexy,  incubus,  in- 
sanity, idiotism,  nervous  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy, cynanche  tonsillaris,  gout,  biliary 


brain.  Ophthalmia,  tetanus,  hysteria, '' caJcuH,  and  jaundice.  It  waswellknowri 
scrofula,  and  tabes  raesenterica,  all  fur- 1  by  the  earliest  authors,  that  jealousy 
nish  examples  of  sympathy.  The  sfo-  will  produce  jaundice.  Di.irrhrpa  btvcI 
inach  lias  the  respiratory  system  of  nerve*  '  dysentery  do  not  take  place  tnerfly  (Vom 
'  very  largely  disiributeef  on  it,  and  there-  the  rctaxafioTi  of  the  .sphincter  ani,  but 
[*//>/«  irj:  extensive  sympathy.  The  skin,  from  fear.  Po!ys:ircia,  liicmoptyiis.  and 
"^  '  (Oancc,  is  very  irritaWe  after  a  dc-  ev*«*w\H,  are  also  attributable  u>  the  fta- 
.  »  ih»X  it  it  generally  cut  dntlng '  ttOTO.    T^m:  \&*Vi*  «o  ttitwmatvx  tisw^v  «A»  j 
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^ger,  that  the  Hubrews  thought  tlic  snat 
of  that  passion  was  Id  the  nose.  The 
followiag  diseises  are  likewise  referred  to 
tl»e  passions;— scorbutus, anpna  pectoris, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  ilyspep- 
ala,  cblorosiK,  anemia,  palsy  of  the  tongue, 
epilepsy  »nd  hysteria. 

(j.  Prfnnure. — The  principal  diseases 
to  which,  pressure  gives  rise  are  inflani- 
iiuiion,  induration,  atrophy,  adhesion  of 
coutiguous  surfiices,  strictures,  &c. 

7.  Slow*. — Theie  may  give  rise  to  a 
gi-ettt  variety  of  diseases,  wldcb  may  he 
iucluded  under  the  terms  fractures,  dis- 
locations, contusion!^,  inflaramatiou,  her- 
nia, extra\asation  of  blood,  &c. 

8.  tfoun/U. — According  to  Aliemethy 
and  the  best  writers,  wounds  and  otiicr 
cauu:s  whicli  produce  tet.inus  act  first  by 
causing  pstro-entcritis,  anil  iiftfrvvanls 
tetanus  by  sympathy.  It  may  be  objected 
to  the  syu)path«>tic  etfecis  ot  wounds  and 
pther  causes,  that  less  sympathetic  eifects 
»re  socnetiiucs  displayed  by  jjarts,  which 
are  the  most  connected  by  nerves.  But 
in  ibis  case  the  primary  irritation  may 
li  ■  '       'ipted  to  the  specific  irritability 

secondarily  affected. 
.'  '.1.1  .cnoins  and  viruses  are  able  to 
^^braile  the  cuticle,  and  thus  to  affect  the 
j^jratem  ;  but  most  of  them  do  not  act 
,whca  applied  to  the  mucous  membiane 
of  intestines  or  lungs,  or  to  the  cuticle; 
but  muiitbe  introduced  beneath  the  latter. 
Tluiy  come  therefore  to  he  considered 
.liuder  the  head  of  "  wounds."  Poisons 
, which  act  when  swallowed,  have  alreaiiy 
lieeit  .spokeu  of  under  the  head  of  "  ali- 
ment.' 

,  All  fatal  venoms  kill  by  nervous  apo- 
Islexy.  The  principal  vcnemous  animals 
Ijte  the  snakes  of  India,  the  viper,  the 
wa^p,  Uie  bee,  the  gnat,  and  the  scorpion. 
The  bite  of  the  laranlula  (fives  a  tendency 
,U)  s  kind  of  convulsion,  which  has  been 
{-rtiresentCLl  to  be  like  dancing.  The 
.{iniicipal  viruses  are  gonorrhoea,  lues  ve- 
^eriaj  molluscum,  vaccina,  porrigo,  va- 
riola, scuhics,  frambes'a,  hospital  gan- 
l^ene,  atul  hydrophobia.  There  is  also 
great  dan^r  from  <lissection-wounils ; 
QWiDK  to  tlie  secretions  liaving  been  vi- 
tlatt.'<r  when  dying.  Gangrene  acts  like 
a  jxiisoti ;  the  dea<l  nuss  being  in  contact 

■oduced  by  tliese  viruses, 
j  a.  .  i  1  uiii  vitiation  of  the  blood ; 

h  .-^c  can  be  delected  in  it ;  nor 

-»:  blood  i>roduce  sinular  lUseases 

Ij^j  muoculatlon.  ilesse  Foot  said  that 
'f]fphiIiB  mijtlu  b«  communicalcd  by  in- 
,potuktJgii„y(JlJi.  the  blood; ,  b^it  lUpitet 


proveil  that  it  could  not  In  the  cases 
which  have  been  reported  of  children 
being  born  affected  with  syphilis,  J  think 
it  was  not  really  that  disease,  ot  else  that 
it  was  coinmunicateii  from  the  passages 
of  the  inotlier,  while  coming  into  tne 
world,  or  afterwards  from  the  nurse,  not 
by  the  milk,  but  by  infected  nipples^  If 
these  viruses  were  m  the  bloo<lj  all  parts 
of  the  body  would  be  att;icked,  and  the 
latent  stage  which  occurs  in  many  of  the 
diseases  caused  by  them  is  incompatible 
with  the  theory  of  their  being  produced 
by  vitiation  of  the  blood.  Ilydropholjia 
has  sometimes  been  produced  by  pure 
fright,  and  therefore  other  diseases  of  the 
same  kind  may.  Hunter  said  that  the 
innoculated  smalL-pox  was  milder  than 
the  mttural,  because  less  of  the  poison  was 
introduced,  hut  we  know  how  much  ia 
introiluced,  or  if  any  at  all.  Adath 
sajR,  thai  when  the  small-p.ox  is  tak«^ 
naturally  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
<lis[>osition  to  the  disease,  which  co-ope- 
rates with  it  instead  of  resisting  it,  as  th* 
constitution  docs  when  the  disease  ]s 
forced  on  it  by  inuoculation.  This  is  a 
good  explanation  ;  hut,  probibly,  the  true 
one  is,  that  from  the  concentrated  state 
in  which  the  poison  is  introduced  by  in- 
noculation,  the  contraction  of  the  vessels 
is  so  great,  as  to  be  ineorapatiblewith  the 
long  continuance  of  that  eontrartion.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  anuff^  while 
asarum,  which  is  a  mihicr  stimulus,  has  a 
longer  latent  Bta;;e.  The  manner  in 
which  cow-pox  secures  from  small-pox  is 
prolwbly  by  destroying  the  specific  irrilj- 
Ijility  of  the  parts  aftecte<l.  The  poison 
of  the  viper  has  been  proved  by  Fontana 
to  be  quite  bland. 

9.  iSuppreitgciI  jiefrrtionit. — If  secre- 
tions .are  suppressed,  it  implies  that  there 
is  increased  irritation,  and  this,  by  synj- 
pathy,  may  cause  irritation  in  another 
part.  Suppressed  perspiration  may  pro- 
duce catarrh,  suppressed  nasal  mucus, 
ophthalmia,  and  serous  apoplexy,  sup- 
pressed menses,  hcmorrhcge  from  some 
other  part,  and  suppressed  lochia, insanity. 
Persons  long  accustomed  to  snuff',  muy 
go  mad  if  they  leave  it  off  suddenly,  for 
the  constant  cusrhargc  of  niucus  Implies 
diminished  irritation;  and,  if  it  lie  sud- 
denly stopped,  it  may  give  rise  to  nn  in- 
creased irritation,  wlucti  th 
not  bear. 

it).  IMained  Serrelion*. — The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  bile,  feces,  urine,  arid 
milk.  ,  RcU.vvke.v\.  V^t  tsvv^ 
jwuxti'vce,  xa\a[\wt\  'tfc^<Fs  '^" 
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urine  to  calculi,  or  partlysis  of  theblid- 
drr ;  and  retainetl  milk  to  inflaniination 
of  the  tnatiiTna.  The  seconilar)'  eflefts 
fk'om  retained  secretions  may  be,  fnrm  the 
■nrine,  aracliniiis,  and  from  the  feces,  in- 
•anity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
tenanuE. 

II,  E.rerrixf. — If,  dniing  expiration, 
■U  the  functions  of  the  Lody  are  per- 
fortned  with  greater  vigour,  it  may  be 
Vrong,  in  the  case  of  diseased  lungs,  to 
expose  them  to  this  greater  stimulus. 
Phthisical  lunps  may  be  strtngtlienetl  by 
niodeiate  exercise,  but  may  become  ra- 
bidly diee:tsed  if  the  exercise  be  violent. 
Too  little  exeicise  will  pive  rise  to  scor- 
butuK,  chlorosis,  &c.  Stalled  oxen  arc 
frequently  found  to  have  biliary  calculi, 
•ml  if  fceese  are  confined,  tlieir  liver  be- 
comes <li.sea8cd. 

\'i.  Sleep. — Too  much  sleep  causes 
polysarcia,  an«ina  pectoris,  apoplexy,  and 
the  other  diseases  which  are  occasioned 
by  loo  much  food.  Too  little  sleep  has 
tlie  same  effect  as  too  much  exercise.  It 
leads  to  insanity,  fever,  and  all  the  dis- 
isai  which  flow  from  too  much  cxcitc- 
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,  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

J'mhUt  and  active  tilitti'x  of  the  Brain — 
too  much    infliieure  ntti'ibiitM  to  the 
Jiriiin  in  the  hodili/  nrtionf — iictioiis 
qfthe  lirniu—fire  ntndfg  nf  imprenifuin 
an  Ihr  Nervex,  or  lite  Sennen,—  Volun- 
*■   tort/  action  tirroming  imvihiiitari/,  an 
«'  Ki »  horea — Of  Sen  mi  ion — Cimnexion 
1    c/the  Brain  and  iVerveg  with  l.iff — 
Of  ,sl(ff> — 17»  iiujtorlaiire  in  the  ani- 
mal o'ronotuii, 

VV'e  have  hitherto  trncefl  animal  matter 
from  its  chanj^e  from  common  matter  to 
animal  substance,  the  particles  of  which 
have  popccKsi'd  ?ufh  an  arriinp;cment  ns  to 
liroilucp  life  ;  still  it  has  other  modes  of 
«rrnnf5tmci»»,  out  of  which  arise  other 
xnodrs  of  action,  «n<i  ivhirh  only  lake 
il)Uc«  in  sonic  unimnls,  These  are  llie 
train  and  nerves,  which  produce  senen- 
,tlon,  out  of  which  arife  mind  mid  reason  : 
for  the  mind  could  tmt  be  forired,  nor 
oouM  we  ronsun  without  senyiation ;  it 
di'/n/f  always  about  some  object  that  the 
'  nitiil  in  ulJbeted,  or  that  we  reasoti. 
Tbc  braiti  is  p<t»kive  in  sensation,  o\\\j 


leceiving  the  impression  from  tJw  ncr*w», 
according  to  tlieir  actions  calletl  so  many 
sensations. — In  nn'rl  ii  w  ricti-ve.  Mirnl 
arises  from  a  pc  '  •  v  in  the  stn- 

satton,  lieiiijr  ex;  <  some  quality 

in  the  bcdy  which  is  the  object  of  sensAw 
tion,  anil  which  gi»e8  an  acti''n  to  the 
brain  answering  to  those  qualities,  as 
apreeahle  and  disagreeal)le.  with  all  their 
ilifferent  species,  as  love,  joy,  hatretl, 
anger,  &c. ;  which  actions  of  the  brain, 
or  states  of  the  uiind,  become  the  causes 
of  particubr  nioiles  of  action  in  the  body 
aH'ccfiiig  both  involuntary  and  voluntiiry 
actions.  The  heart  beats  quick  or  slow 
according  to  those  states;  sickness  may 
be  producet! ;  pur^inp,  contraction  of  the 
bladder  will  take  place;  the  voluntary 
muscles  hardly  obej-iup  the  will,  but  per- 
Jorming  involuntary  actions,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind. 

Reason,  by  influencing  the  will  be- 
comes the  cause  of  the  voluntary  setioris, 
and  by  this  connexion  all  these  priuciplen 
can  aflect  one  another. 

Now  the  brain  appears  to  be  capable  of 
two  modes  of  action,  and  out  of  these 
arises  every  property  of  the  brain.  We 
may  call  the  actions  of  the  hmin  mind  ; 
oljects  affect  our  senses  so  as  to  form  a 
peculiar  state  of  mind,  this  I  call  mental 
impression.  Again,  the  mind  can  reason 
snd  exercise  volition  respecting  objects. 
The  former  is  involuntary,  and  belongs 
also  to  brutes :  the  latter  is  voluntary. 
For  instance,  I  am  challetigcil  to  fight  a 
duel,  volition  and  reason  determine  nic 
to  go  to  i( ;  hut  when  nt  the  place,  my 
joints  treraLle,  my  stomach  turns  sick  ; 
this  is  the  effect  of  mental  imprtssion  or 
feeilings  of  the  mind.  'J"he  two  opera- 
tions are  very  diilcront,  and  in  general 
the  feelings  of  the  mind,  if  strong,  will 
jirevent  all  resoning. 

Mudi  more  has  l>een  ascribed  to  the 
brain  and  nerves  than  tliey  deserve. 
They  have  been  thought  to  \ie  the  cause 
of  every  property  in  an  animal  body ; 
that  independent  of  them  the  r.ho'e  botly 
was  a  dead  machine,  and  that  it  was  only 
put  in  attion  by  them. 

Rut  although  their  actions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  machine,  they  are 
not  so  universally  so  as  has  lecn  ima- 
gined. They  are  not  the  canst* of  growth, 
nor  do  they  even  preserve  a  jiiirt  from 
<lealh,  although  the  whole  us  n  whole 
cannot  live  without  tbtni. 

The  nerves  have  hut  one  itiodc  of  ae^ 
tion,  namely,  th,«t  of  conveying  im- 
pressions ;  but  this  ill  two  dilftrent  tH- 
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body  towards  the  brain,  conveying  ira- 
prcNiious  made  on  tliciu  to  tlie  brain,  iu 
oi.l'''-  I..  .-\cit«?  aotioiia  suitable  to  these 
i  N ;  the  other  from  the  brain  to 

t.  -liticSj  conveying  the  inandiites 

oi  the  will,  &c. 

'I'he  nio<le  of  action  which  is  from  the 
jboily  towarils  Uie  brain  i&  of  two  kinds : 
f^pe  is  the  internal  feel  of  die  body,  of 

Serfcction,    imperfection,   power,    want, 
ic.    The  otlier  is  of  those  fei'lin}5s  of  the 
^    '       '     h  are  to  call  forth  the  powers 
1   to  perforin  what  arc  colled 
*iiui..4i_v  actions  for  the  subsistence  of 
[^0  IkkIv,  or  to  efiect  the  actions  which 
mcjiimut  perforia. 

|n   The  actions  of  the   brain  towards  the 
|V>dy  are  also  of  two  kinds :  one  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feelings  or   state  of   the 
litiil  at  the  time,  whetlier  the  Rctions  of 
»r,  courage,  anger,  love,  &c. ;  the  other 
>  coa8e<]uencc  oi  the  command  of  the 
)rill,  calle<l  voluntary  actions. 

Those  of  the  body  to  the  brain  are  the 
irsl  in  order,  for  it  is  the  receiving;  the 
impressions  that  gives  rise  to  the  others. 
Of  the  litter,  llie  first  are  the  feelings  of 
t'le  mind,  and  the  second  the  will  and  its 
consequences,  namely,  voluntary  actions, 
pr  all  those  actions  <lirectcd  principally 
cxteriird  objects,  for  which  muscles 
Ifre  proviiled. 

j\j«  the  nervej  are  perfectly  passive  till 
[jpxRBscd  by  external  olijects,  ni  one 
H  have  ajiy  sensation  except  wl.ile  an 
pre«sjon  is  made  on  some  of  the  senses. 
Piierefure  «  man  could  not  feel  tliat  he 
'exista  hut  in  thcii<;ht;  nor  could  he  do 
that  if  he  had  never  received  impressions 
to  think  about,  for  thinkin:;  is  no  more 
tliau  the  memory  of  Impressions  put  into 
order  by  the  inind  ;  nor  should  tie  have 
those  actions  which  iiiiturally  arise  from 
the  brain  till  the  brain  makes  the  im- 
pression on  the  nerves. 

The  impression  is  ina<le  on  the  body, 
but  the  etuisation  is  in  the  brain,  for  the 
etf«ct  (of  a  person's  feeling;  in  a  part  to 
-^liirh  »  nerve  is  distributed)  on  cutting 
^  Otherwise  injuring  a  nerve,  proves 
ibat  Sensation  is  in  the  brain  and  not  in 
theilbotly  ;  for  if  it  was  in  tlie  body,  the 
naatjon  •.■  '  '  '  nlVrred  to  the  part 
^urcd;  I  i  b(!iiig  in  the  brain 

•*"'  '>f ""  brain  by  the  action 

ijon  Ixing  formerly 
II.  )ii  of  the  nerves  we 

find  IS  rerirrciJ  ut  tlie  beginin^s  of  that 
auiioo  by  tlie  combination  of  the  oilier 
4l£us;  other»i=;c  ir  wuuld  be  only  in 
•ion  of  the  M'lJ^:.lltl>u  without  auy 


reference ;  the  reference  produces  a  feel- 
ing in  tike  mind  receiving  sensation  by 
joining  it  with  the  sent  of  impression. 

There  are  five  modes  of  impression  on 
nerves,  or  jH-rhaps  rather  five  modes  of 
construction  of  parts,  which  are  adapted 
to  so  many  kinds  of  impression.  Tncse 
are  called  the  live  senses ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  kinds  of  senaation  conveyed 
to  the  brain  or  seitsorium. 

The  five  senses  are  no  more  than  parts 
constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions,  or  so  nuiiiy  proper- 
ties of  matter.  Perhaps  all  arc  ea[)able 
of  receiving  the  impression  of  touch,  or 
pressure,  if  it  could  be  applied  to  all,  so 
that  every  nerve  may  be  said  to  feel. 

Hut  besides  pressure,  there  are  other 
properties  of  matter.  Many  bodies  have 
qualities  besides  being  tangible ;  son^ 
only  when  in  solution  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  tongxie  and  causing  ta«ti;{ 
the  same  bodies  when  thrown  into  vapour 
give  smell ;  air,  besides  bein^  taitgiblei 
has  a  peculiar  motion,  arising  from  h« 
repulsive  quality,  called  vibration,  which 
strikes  the  ear  and  produces  hearing. 
There  arises  another  property  in  another 
si>ecieB  of  matter,  called  light,  which  we 
know  less  of  than  any  otlier,  «hich  has  a 
power  of  pervading  some  bodies  callel 
transparent,  and  gives  us  the  sensation  of 
sight ,'  and  from  peculiarity  in  the  for- 
mation of  those  transparent  parts  li^ht 
becomes  more  determined  in  its  direction. 

The  sensation  of  the  glans,  penis,  tick- 
ling, and  itching  would  seem  to  belong  to 
feeling.  The  fii-st,  however,  is  certainly 
a  different  mode  of  action  of  the  nerve 
from  common  feeling,  and  both  itching 
ajnl  tickling  require  a  jiarticular  mode  ot 
impression  to  produce  them. 

An  animal  can  bear  with  ease  a  certain 
quantity  of  common  sensation,  which . 
quantity  being  particularly  applied  will 
give  pleasure  ;  but  if  common  sensation 
be  increased  beyond  certain  bountls,  it 
give* great  pain  ;  so  that  pain  is  no  more 
than  an  increased  sensation,  such  as  tile 
sense  of  violence  cunimittul  to  a  part. 

.Ml  the  five  senses  are  subjeet  to  the 
same  mode  of  sensation  when  appUed  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  touch,  and  if 
the  impression  is  to  strong,  give  the  son- 
sation  of  pain.  For  instance,  it  'U'-  •■  >ina 
be  hurt  it  gives  pain,  but  ih  liic 

car  lie  hurt  it  gives  pidii,  Im  ,i<| ; 

if  the  nose  be  hurt  it  givea  pain,  but  uut 
Riuell.  But  there  are  e.xcepliun«  lu  tiie 
two  firBt,t'oi  SlUoh^  ow\W>f^tn\Vi\\VY>»-^ 

l\uce8  \ig^\V,  Sktt^  CiVt  ^VX*  V»S  *VMl'<v'5- 


j6is)dMiknrh\)ki^^jim on  sx^R6iitt¥. 


'1    -HCl    liii    I 

besidervthfcae  tencesare  subject  to  diseflses, 
here  the  senMtion  often  arises  without 
^imprcBsion  from  without. 

The  comrnoa  actions  of  the  boily,  that 

kcomnsonly  arise  from  the  will,  oft(;n  W- 

coroe  invoiuutury,  as  in  palwes,  St.  Vitus's 

dance,   &c, ;    Imt  1  bu»i>ect  that   these 

act  oils  still  arise  from  tlie  brain  or  mind, 

though  not  the  will,  beiause  they  do  not 

'itakeplacein  sleep;  nor  do  we  findlheBame 

I'diseases  in  any  aniinal  but  ibe  human. 

>.'    Our  senscii  liting  such,  have  their  pe- 

D.CuKar  decree  of  sensation  and  tlieir  pecu- 

fiJiar  mode  of  neeiving  impressions,  and 

I'lWfacn  this  is  carried  to  too  great  a  length, 

mthey  become  extremely  uneasy  ;  but  it  is 

a-jin  uneasiness  dittereut  from  pain ;  it  is  the 

(  peculiar  sense  carried  Leyoud  what  the 

mind  can  bear. 

Sensation  is  in  proportion  to  the  itn- 
ssion  matle  on  a  part,  joined  with  the 
teplihility   with    which  tJie   nerve   is 
tdy  to  act.     But  for  diFlinct  sensation 
»  tvro  things  are  necessary,  namely,  time 
.vend  space.     It  is  necessary  that  the  im- 
tfcpiession  should  be  some   time  in  per- 
Mt.forming,  because  an  impression  may  be 
0.'  too  quick  to  excite  sens-ition,  or  quicker 
ar  than  any  action  in  the  nerves,  such  as  a 
or  ball  piu^sing  through  a  man's  body  with- 
fciiout  his  feeling  ji;  but  he  is  capable  of 
iBi feeling  it  afterwards,  which  arises  from 
01  im  action  of  the  injured  part,  not  from 
itrrthe   violence  itself.    Neitner    must  the 
rii'time  be  too  long,  for  an  impression  or  an 
injury  may  be  so  slow  as  not  to  affect  the 
nerves  at  all,  so  as  to  throw  tliem  into  any 
action.    A  person,  for  instance,  shall  be- 
come dropsical,   and  the  helty  shall  fill 
with  water  so  gradually  as  to  j^ive  no 
pain  from  the  stretching  of  tlie  muscles, 
peritoneum,  &c. ;  but  if  you  were  to  at- 
tempt  to  stretch    tlie  belly  of  another 
person  in  a  ^iven  tiii:e  to  such  a  degree, 
it  would  produce  pain  in  proportion  to  the 
■violence. 

The  space  must  aiBO  be  determined,  for 
a  given  quantity  of  impression  may  be 
-eoneentratcd  so  as  to  be  within  bounds  of 
nsation ;  for  it  would  appear  that  a 
dingle  nerve,  or  a  very  few  nerves,  are 
not  capable  of  conveyiug  sensation,  how- 
ever aifected  ;  for  instance,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  light  may  be  concentrated  into 
such  a  small  point  as  not  to  be  seen. 

Every  sensation,  every  mode  of  sensa- 
tion, and  every  sense  appear  to  dc{)end  on 
the  quantity  of  nerves  acted  upon,  and  in 
a  given  time;  therefore  we  have  a  great 
qaantity  of  nerves  going  to  parta  that  are 
MJIoUcit  for  strong  Gcnsalton,  ibat  no  im- 


pression may  be  mftde-nithout  ail^eting 
a  ftrear  many  nerves  at  the  same-  time. 

The  uneasiness  aripin  '  fr/n"  fA.i  Bt'ong 
impressions  wc  eini  en  I'.on 

fcr,  as  it  becomes  an  ',iiij4 

that  violence ;  but  itching  and  tickling 
appear  not  to  be  so  very  necessary :  hoMr- 
evcr  they  must  be  of  service  in  thetWi- 
rnal  fpconoiiiy.  1  can  conceive  irelH*g 
bccomts  a  cause  of  our  ke:."piiig  ourselxt's 
clean,  free  from  vermin,  &c.,  and  hecmwea 
a  substitute  for  pain  :  it  nnturully  leads  ua 
to  the  cure,  which  gives  pleasure;  and 
the  performance  of  it  is  almost  similar  to 
the  indulf^ence  of  our  natural  sppetltea. 

This  principle  of  sensation  is  our  di- 
rector with  respect  to  all  other  external 
actions,  hut  has  no  absolute  power  over 
the  internal  oeconomy  of  the  machine. 
But  this  first  principle  we  sUailflnd  ean  in- 
fluet;celhe  others  very  materially,  am!  thus 
a  compound  principfe  wili  be  produced. 

The  brain  and  nervesaJso  give  the  body  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  muscular  powers. 
'I'his  is  more  remarkable  in  other  animitla 
than  in  man  :  tlius,  a  horse  will  at  once 
know  what  he  can  leap,  and  will  leap  no 
more,  nor  attempt  it ;  and,  indeed,  a  man 
can  for  tlie  most  part  tell.  A  nobleman, 
(the  Duke  of  Quecnsbnry)  who  bad 
broken  his  tendo  Achtllis  was  fEHr<\il  of 
walking  about  his  room  ;  hut  I  advised 
him  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  couUl,  assuring 
hini  that  his  gastrocnemus  muscle,  know- 
ing its  own  business  better  than  its  master, 
would  refuse  to  act  if  he  walked,  and  that 
the  action  would  be  performed  by  other 
muscles.  Tliis  he  fmnid  to  be  tnie.  Hut 
in  the  ni^ht  lime,  I  tol.-l  him  I  could  not 
be  ansAverable  for  what  his  muscles  would 
do,  therefore  I  thought  proper  to  put  the 
leg  into  a  fit  posture  and  secure  it  by  a 
bandage. 

As  the  brain  and  nerves  are  coinposetl 
of  animal  matter,  and  as  that  animal 
matter  has  life,  or  the  first  principle  of 
action,  in  common  with  1 11  the  other  mat- 
ter composing  t!;e  whole  body,  there  arises 
necessarily  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween those  principles,  and,  thcugh  totally 
different  in  their  peculiar  actions,  yet 
they  become  blended  with  each  other,  so 
that  one  seldom  acts  perfectly  unless  the 
odier  is  in  perfect  order,  each  of  them 
calling  on  the  other  to  do  its  part ;  and 
when  both  these  principleH  are  in  vigour 
and  in  perfect  harmony  tlie  whole  machine 
is  in  health. 

Life  is  coeval  with  the  existentje  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  itself;  but 
sensation  is  a  later  principle,  does  not  Utke 
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¥jf,   .  £I>Bi£  OQ  la   «  I 

^cuuMCuie  pboe  iBtd  naadoo  I 

.«iikc»  fUcoe;  and  uisreuoaaUe  tanp-[ 
|;^y»te.th«;a  ditU  in  tLe  vomb  bas  aaj 
MMiilii»  iff  U  i»  just  u  veil  fotiDed  ia  | 
llikftrli  witfaoiu  fanin  ac  with  it,  tad 
I  nem»  are  indebted,  to  the  tnfn  for 
[l  UjHr  fviCiMlioa.* 

£Ht,  V»lweT,  hi  his  ediodii  of  ilaoter '« ' 
Lwntres oi^E^n  ti>e  foUowiag  RBMrla: — ' 
i"-TkisBU:ciaemisioooRect.  Tbeacrves' 
J  nay  exi&t  <ri:Lout  the  braia  orcpinal  mar-  j 
i-i«i«,  which  axe  accessory  not  tne  fontU- 
,'ineoul  parts.    The  tame  law  obtains  in 
r  regard   lu  the  bt-art  and  blocxl-ressels : 
L.Wifi  indeed  it  may  be  obaerred  generally 
in  reg&Til  to  the  progressive  iievelo{>einent ' 
i.«f  the  bi;;her  animals,  that  at  first  they 
follow   tLe  tyi>e  of  inferior  animals,  but 
^i_»itetwud&  aii?ance  to  those  which  are 
r:. ctiU  higher  and  higher  in  the  soologicaJ 
I  acalr.     li  unt^r  in  the  m jin  was  well  ac- 
,  ^uaintcd  with  thiskwof  developement  as 
1^  n^gvds  the  higher  animals,  as  will  ap- 
L   pear  from  the  following  passage,  in  which 
We  niav  remark  that  he  has  anticipated 
luaDy  of  the  leading  discoveries  on  this 
■utgect  by    roo<lem    auatomistr.      The 
passage  occuis  in  the  intro<Iuction  to  tlie 
description  of  the  drawings  relatin"  to 
;  incubation.    '  If  we   were    capable,    he 
(ays,  '  of  followinfj  the  progress  of  in- 
' crease  of  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the 
rnost  perfect  aiiiutul,  as  they  first  formed 
isi  tuccession,  from  tlte  very  first,  to  its 
state  of  full  perfection,  we  should  pro- 
bably be  able  to  compare  it  to  some  one 
of  the  incomplete  animals  themselves,  of 
«vcry  order  of  animals  in  the  creation, 
beini;  at  no  sUige  different  from  some  of 
those  inferior  orders  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  we  were  to  take  a  scries  of  animals  from 
the  more  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  we 
I  should  probably  find  an  imperfict  animal, 
,  corrisspondine  wiih  some  sta^;cof  the  most 
perfect.'     (Hunt.  Cat,,  Phys.  Scries,  vol. 
li.  p.  ir.)     Many  other  passHi;cs  might  lie 
adduced  which  evince  that  Mr.  Hunter's 
extensive  acqufuiitiince  with  compiirative 
anutoiny  li:i<l  cniiblcd  him  to  deduce  the 
♦toi  which  regulate  thcforma- 

ti|)ii  ly  apd   the  cO-existence  of 

the  diilLTcut  systems  of  parts  in  the  same 
indiyidunl  organism,  "j 

,Uui  tlu:  moment  a  new  mode  of  action 
takes  place,  actions  arising  from  sensa- 
tion must  be  performed  for  the  suyporl 


two  fjimipiia,  I^  •■<!  MMMtan,  u*  rx- 

wUcb  (BOostitvteaaBteaf  wiaA,  ociImk 
feefiapaf  dieinadtrMK  vhidi 


Sktf. — A  axipaitir  leaak  «f  vmr  baag 
poMeMeJ  of  the  senstv**  {ina(tpl»~  is 
deep.  Perfect  skep  is  aa  wiiihlii  of 
the  power  of  pRKSt  wi— liiw,  nt  the 
power  o€  thinking.  umI  all  mces  ti  die 
past,  or  what  we  cdl  Hwrnwy.  VTe  fiwi 
that  diere  is,  of  conrae,  »  CMcatioa  «f  aiU 
Tohintary  actions :  the  will  itsdf  is  in 
every  T«^ct  at  perfect  re«t,  md  we  trs 
at  this  tiiue,  in  re^peei  t»  oarsalvai,  iv  a 
sute  of  non-existence.  BoC  afaep  tnita 
degrees ;  perhaps  in  all  ciiwi  tarie  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  these  pnadples,  espe- 
cially sensation ;  but  the  efitos  of  aean- 
tion  are  not  always  k>et,  nwnely,  thwe 
operations  of  the  mind  which  prwrfaoe 
actions  which  are  very  tK-arly  voliiniHy. 
During  sleep,  therefore,  the  minil  utav 
be  thinking,  which  forms  what  wo  e&il 
dreams ;  but  as  our  present  srnsatioiiB  do 
not  become  directors  of  tlwse  actions 
which  the  mind  is  employed  about,  no 
Euch  action  takes  place  as  the  mind  fonna 
to  itself.  It  is  even  possilJc  to  dtttun 
when  awal:e  ;  it  is  only  necessary  fortiie 
tliinking  power  to  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  pnK'tvd  with  an  action  with 
which  the  present  scusatiun  has  notiung 
to  do,  so  that  a  person  neitlicr  »et«  ob- 
jects, hears  sounds,  nor  feels  any  thmg 
that  touches  him  ;  and  when  the  mind 
cea.ses  to  act  and  sensation  returns,  we 
call  it  a  dream.  Now.  whenever  the  body 
loses  the  consciousness  of  its  own  uxibt- 
cnce,  it  may  be  cjilled  «  waking  dt«ani, 
and  this  is  often  the  c.isc  when  [leoplt  ary 
in  deep  thouglit.  Sleep  appears  to  Ih;  llii! 
sensitive,  what  I  have  alreudy  descriU-d 
to  take  place  in  the  living  principle  when 
I  metUioiied  my  own  case;  hut  that  arose 
from  disease,  while  «lc(.'|i  is  ncctaisiiry . 

U'iicn  Kitli  thchi^  iiririci|ilea  uiuler^'O  a 
cessation  of  their  ui'tioiis  it  lit  cnlleil  a 
swoon.  Here  Itiecf  is  a  censotioa  of  all 
nctions  winch  naturally  arise  in  tbr  body, 
tint  still  n  cnpuhiJity  ol'  having  ihcin  re- 
produced.    Now,  in  ft  lUnting  fit  ibera 


•  Mr.  lIiiHUrmuxt  linvc  been  aware  of  J 

miiiiy  exiiiniil'""  iH"  ('ii-hin~  vvillioiit  Itruiim  f 
wlicli  hiu' 
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a»  wther  a  cesutian  of  the  «ctiana  of 
MOMtioOj  iheaninial  bcrcuntng  totaliy  in- 
Beacibletoiuelf;  butinaswooawehavethia 
earned  Airtiier:  the  ccssatioa  tal:e&  place 
not  only  IB  the  BensiUve  but  in  die  livin|; 
principte  itselfj  for  we  shall  have  pt.op>fiill 
into  a  trance  or  swoon,  uml  llvey  shall  re- 
main in  it  without  any  kinii  of  motion, — 
r?spiration,  circulation,  digestion,  and 
ewry  ojieratioR  of  tlie  body  at  total  rest ; 
KDii  if  ttu?  diseaiie,  or  the  cause  of  cessa- 
ti<u>  of  that  action,  Ehouiii  continue  a  long 
time,  they  may  lose  the  power  of  repro- 
duc  n;;  this  sensation  again.  Fiiinting, 
from  bleeding,  fear.  Sec,  is  a  Bwoon  in  a 
certain  degree,  for  these  principles  are 
diminished,  especially  the  sensitive.  Sleep 
it,  not  only  s  cessatiou  of  voluntary  action, 
but  produces  ce.ssation  of  involuntary 
action  of  voluntary  parts,  arising  from 
tbeir  ilist-ases,  as  in  St.  Vitus's  dance,  &c. 

Sleep  is  of  such  noateriid  consequence 
to  the  Bensilivc  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tinn — namely,  sensation,  mind,  and  will  — 
that  it  may  he  sai<i  to  constitute  one  third 
oi'  its  duration.  As  it  is  only  an  an- 
hiliijatiuii  of  eensation  and  all  its  con- 
saqiiences  one  migiit  sunpoge  that  it  was 
of  little  consequence  to  the  machine ;  but 
it  ia  aa  essential  to  it  as  food. 

Sleep,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  sensation, 
UiUB  taking  place,  while  the  action  of  life 
ia  Koing  on,  shows  that  there  must  be  a 
peculinr  structuie,  and  a  principle  arising 
out  of  that  structure  superadded,  making 
a  compound  which  is  endued  with  life ; 
for  life  for  a  time  can  p,o  on  without  sen- 
Kition,  but  cannot  always  go  on  without 
it. 

ScuMlion,  then,  is  a  fatigue  to  life ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  exertion  of  .sensation, 
in  a  given  time,  the  sooner  is  life  waBled. 
For  thin  reason,  when  we  are  in  health, 
NcnsBtion  stops  at  proper  times;  life  dien 
appc'irs  at  ease.  This  slighter  efloct  of 
health  is  often  increased  preternaturally, 
as  in  oaBea  called  lethargy. 


A  PRAnTICAL  VltW 
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'      WITII  IU--\fAHK>f  ON 

I'llE  LATKir.AL  OJ'FJIATION  OF 
LITHOTOMY. 

nv   MJl.   ASTON    KKV. 

(  Continue't  from  }mge  ^1.) 


1  The ch.iir  which  I  nsc  for  this  purpose 
imconttrurtr'i  r>n  the  principle  of  llcurto 
'"^^'s^'lii  /irf.in  ,|p."     Jf  mmxilc  in  the 


form  of  B  corainott  co«k^,  with  tbi»  back 
ineUned  at  an  angle  of  *a  <Wfrees.  The 
position  of  the  itind  le«s  eoahl&i  the  whole 
to  be  inclined  l)ackward3  by  11  'ie 

force  applie<l  at  the  end  to  n  •  <s 

ia  fixed  :  the  force  of  o»v-  , t 

to  ruise  it,  even  with  tlic  . :  .1 

of  the  patient,  as  the  tw.i  t  M'timiit:^  of 
the  chair  are  nearly  in  c'<]i>ilihrio  witea  llie 
fore-part  is  somewhat  niisril.  By  thesa 
means  tlie  operator  is  eaaiiletl  to  dispense 
with  an  assistant,  at  least  in  scunding ;  as 
he  can,  after  intro<lucing  the  caihci^r  with 
one  hand,  throw  tiie  patient  back  With 
the  other.  The  djock  conmiunicated  to 
the  stone  in  the  patient's  bladder  c^>i  be 
increased  at  pleiisure;  but.  in  sounding, 
not  much  jar  ia  required  to  dislodge  it: 
the  sudden  change  of  poailion  aloue  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  fall  into  (lie  back 
part  of  the  base;  where  it  is  readily  fell, 
by  carrying  the  catheter  at  once  back" 
ward,  and  raising  the  handle  nearly  as 
much  as  the  cervix  vesicie  will  permit. 
In  dislodging  fragments,  the  chair  is  es- 
jjecialy  serviccahle.  The  force  with  which 
tlie  end  can  be  thrown  back  on  tlic  tloor, 
will  <]etach  any  fragments  tliatmay  cuu£:h 
behind  the  base  of  llie  prostate.  Besides 
being  admirably  adapte<i  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  principally  intended,  it  i<j 
found  useful  for  other  surgical  pur|iOsea 
in  which  a  sofa  may  be  required.  To  the 
lithotrotist,  such  a  cliair  or  bed  is  india* 
pencable :  by  its  aid,  he  is  enabled  to  diA^ 
cover  the  talculus  more  readily,  to  remove 
the  fragments  with  more  certainty,  and  to 
break  the  stone  with  more  safety  and  less 
8\iHt;rinp  to  the  {latient. 

The  sensation  which  a  ctcne  cnmmuni- 
cates  cannot  well  be  mistaken.  The  sense 
of  touch  alone  is  generally  sufficient  to 
decide  the  presence  of  a  calculus:  if  there 
exist  a  doubt,  the  ear  should  be  appealed 
to  ;  and  the  operator  should  not  be  satis- 
fied till  he  has  heard  lis  well  as  felt  the 
contact  between  tlie  metallic  instrument 
and  the  stone.  The  touch  may  sorneiinm 
mislead  when  there  is  u fungus  in  Uie  blad- 
der, or  a  portion  of  the  mucuous  coat  mor- 
bidly thickened  ;  in  both  which  cases  the 
i»yni|itoms  closely  resemble  those  of  stone  in 
the  bladder.  But, in  tlicGO  forms  of  disease, 
iho  eitr  cannot  deceive  thi*  surgeon ;  and 
tlie  absenre  of  sound,  when  the  foreign 
body  is  struck,  is  suflicirnt  to  decide 
against  the  existencouf  ealcuhin.  I  have 
found,  sometimes,  when  Uie  I'ru-tion  of  the 
sound  over  the  foreign  suliFtftiU'e  lius  hecii 
equivonil,  thiitthe  injection  of  oil  into  the 
bladder  has  removetl  the  deceptive  K'naa- 
titm  wAucVv  \\\e  cm\\*«.-v  oC  v\\«i\aV  wvvVv  » 
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fUnffon)  mttas  snrronnded  by  water  will 
(MWiice,  An  instance  occurred  not  long 
•fefe,  ol'a  bltcdinjj  fungus  being  mistaken 
for  a  calctilus.  The  patient  was  sounded 
more  than  once,  by  an  experienced  Bur- 
geon, ami  prunounced  to  have  stone;  be 
was  pliicwl  under  ihe  eareof  a  lilliotritist, 
who  fixed  a  day  for  the  operation.  The 
patient,  however,  hceame  bo  ill  before  the 
day  arrired,  that  it  whs  necessary  to  defer 
the  o|ieiuTion.  On  his  death,  wliicli  to<»k 
plac«  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  no  stone 
was  disoovered  in  the  bladder;  but  a 
bleed'"  -  *■'  ■  ns,  of  consideraLlesIze,  was 
foiJi  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

TIjl  .■>.,.,.,  i.cv  of  a  eybt  enveloping  the 
»h>ne  in  the  bladiier,  is  often  hold  out  as 
likely  to  mislead  the  surj!;eon,  and  to  pre- 
reni  that  satisfactory  evidence  being  ob- 
Mine:l  that  a  careful  operator  would  wish 
to  have  hefore  proceeding  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  occasional  presence  of  a  cyst 
around  a  calculus  cannot  he  denied.  Jn 
a  case  on  which  Mr.  W .  W'ickham  ope- 
rated, a  H/iiiiething  was  removed  with  the 
fttorwrtbatrestnihled  a.  cyst  formed  by  a<l- 
liesive  matter:  it  was  so  thin  as  not  to 
prevent  a  distinct  Bensalion  being  com- 
inuoicated  hy  the  sound.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare,  'i'lie  stone  may  also  be  kxlgeil 
in  a  sac  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  coat  between  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder.    Such  u  variation  in  the 

Ciitton  of  the  stone  is  seen  somelimes, 
ehave  a  specimen  of  it  in  th^  Museum; 
Iww,  like  the  former,  it  is  a  very  unusual 
variety  in  the  situation  of  a  vesical  cal- 
eulufl.  I  have  never  met  with  .such  acci- 
dents, cither  in  hospital  or  private  prac- 
tice, nor  have  I  witnessed  them  in  that 
of  my  collfagues. 

The  inttruments  that  are  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  calculus  are  two— the  etccl 
sound  and  the  silver  catheter.  Each  has 
its  atlvuntagcs.  'i'he  latter  has  becotne 
the  more  general  instrument,  since  the 
introiluction  of  litliotrity,  on  account  of 
its  conjliiniu;^  the  office  of  the  sound  with 
that  of  injecting  the  bladder.  The  best 
form  is  that  of  tleurteloup's  catheter :  Uie 
sborlni.'u>  of  its  beak  enables  the  surp^on 
to  examine  the  bladder  in  ail  itspart.s; 
to  reach  even  its  deepest  recesses  behind 
•o  cnlarfied  prosiate  gland  ;  and  to  mea- 
sure, Willi  some  dej^rce  of  certainty,  the 
depth  and  form  of  the  stone.  The  beak 
can  \x  turned  in  «U  directions,  so  as  to 
»wt-ffp  the  laural  parts  of  Uie  base,  as  well 
as  the  most  depending  part  of  the  cavity. 
The  senMlion,  however,  conveyed  by  the 
hollow  silver  tulic  is  less  distinct  than  tUa,l 
auamuaieatal  bv  a  solid  steel  iiislTVi- 


ment ;  and  I  have  known  instances  where 
a  sound  or  sensation  of  an  equivocal  cha- 
racter has  been  transmittetl  by  the  lube, 
and  where  all  doubt  has  been  rcmovetl 
by  the  more  ncciirafe  impression  given 
by  the  contact  of  the  sound.  Another 
disadvantage  of  the  catheter  is^  the  altera- 
tion that  it  produces  in  the  course  of  the 
canal,  by  raising  the  prostate  gland.  This 
will  be  UTiderstooil  by  conirastin'^  the 
straight  tube  of  the  catheter  ■with  the 
curve  of  the  sound.  VVhen  the  former 
is  in  the  bladder,  the  part  of  it  that  lies 
in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is 
a  straight  line;  aiul  when  the  hand  is  de- 
pressed, the  prostatic  portion  is  neees- 
harily  raised,  and  the  cil  (t«  *ac  of  the 
bladder  anterior  to  the  ureters  is  deepened. 
A  small  stone,  or  fragments,  may  then 
escape  the  touch  of  the  catheter,  unless 
they  can  be  thrown  backr^vard  into  the 
Iwse  of  the  bladder.  The  common  steel 
sound  is  free  from  this  disadvantage: 
whtti  the  lx!ak  is  in  the  bladder,  its  curved 
portioji  is  in  ihe  prostate  gland,  anil  CAUses 
no  distortion  in  that  part  of  the  canal ;  so 
that,  as  it  entcn;  the  bladder,  a  small  stone 
may  be  struck,  over  which  the  silver  ca- 
theter would  pass  without  touchiuj^  it.  If 
the  bladder  contains  about  an  ounce  of 
urine,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
sounil  to  enter  freely,  the  f.tone,  however 
»*mall..  rarely  elu<lcR  it.  In  the  examina-' 
tion  of  persons  supjiected  to  be  ufflicteil 
with  calculus,  I  usually  first  employ  the 
catheter,  arter  injecting  two  or  three 
ounces  of  warm  water,  and  reclininji;  thd 
chair:  and  if  I  do  not  strike  a  stone,  or 
if  1  meet  with  a  somethiiif!  of  the  nature 
of  which  the  silver  tube  fails  accurately 
to  inform  me,  I  then  allow  some  of  the 
water  to  escape,  and  introduce  a  common 
steel  instrument.  la  this  way,  the  most 
exact  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
presj-nce  of  a  foreign  body:  its  sixe  and 
form,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  more 
than  one,  can  be  lx;f.t  ascertained  by  the 
catheter;  but  the  sound  and  vibration  are 
best  communicated,  in  doubtful  eases  of 
small  stones  or  fiai^^nieuiK,  by  the  solid 
steel  instrument. 

The  size  of  the  calculus  forms  of  itself 
no  objection  to  litlioaity.  A  large  stone 
presents,  however,  several  coDsiderations 
for  the  surgeon  to  weigh,  before  he  under- 
takes the  operation.  As  the  stone  cannot 
be  entirely  crusheilat  one  sitting,  a  patient 
with  an  irritable  or  au  unsound  bladder, 
becomes  involved  in  racst  serious  dangc: 
by  the  operation  being  hasul<j  m' 
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contractions  of  tite  bladder  against  the 
irritable  and  infiaiiietl  rervix,  aniuscs  ex- 
tessive  efforts  lo  void  the  urine,  and 
even  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surrace. 
Under  such  circuiustances,  the  renetiiion 
of  the  operation  becomes  impossible,  or 
highly  dangerous  ;  and  the  patient  has  to 
struggle  through  the  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  a  liladder  irritated  by  the  lesser 
fragments.  But  if  ths  hladuer  be  frte 
from  dJHcase,  and  not  very  irritible,  it 
will  bear  tlie  numlier  of  sittings  required 
to  hreali  up  a  farge  stone,  witliout  nmcli 
Buffering  to  the  patient,  and  with  very 
Tittle  danger.  The  auccess  of  Uthotrity, 
like  that  of  most  surgical  operations, 
ittainly  depends  on  its  subject.  If  the 
(institution  be  good,  and  the  power  of 
pndurance  great,  tlilfieulties  of  most  un- 
promisin);  nature  may  be  overcome.  We 
fchoiiid  therefore  pay  more  regard  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  of 
pis  bladder,  than  to  the  size  of  the  btone, 
j^ud  imjuiie  minutely  into  the  several  cir- 
cuuistaiiees  likely  to  have  an  hiflucnce  on 
tf)o  result  of  the  operation. 

One  ol  the  earliest  cases  in  which  1 
operated  was  that  of  a  iMr.  T .  of  un- 
healthy constitution,  much  worn  down  by 
his  continued  sufl'eriwgs,  and  by  cilculuus 
aflectlon  of  the  kidneys.  The  stone  was 
90  large,  that,  taken  with  other  circum- 
stances, it  induced  a  very  experienced  sur- 
geon to  cire  an  opinion  adverse  to  litho- 
Irity.  '1  he  patient's  deciderl  objection  to 
lithotomy,  however,  left  me  no  allerna- 
tive;  and  by  proceeding  with  caution,  I 
broke  up  the  stone,  after  not  fewer  than 
sixl^eu  sittings.  The  irritability  of  hta 
bladder  decreased  as  the  stone  hecame 
dftuinished  in  volume  and  (he  fragments 

fpellcd.  I  know  of  no  limits  to  the  siae 
a  calculus  rcutoveahle  hy  tithotrity,  hut 
B  power  of  the  iithotritc.  I  fa  powerful 
i^truniciit  can  lie  brought  to  embrace  it, 
and  the  or^aa  be  hcatthy,  the  operation 
may,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  be 
attL-uipted  with  propriety. 

The  different  ages  of  patients  to  be  sub- 
0)itted  to  the  tithotrite  or  the  knife  are 
remarkably  contrasted  with  one  another. 
yfl'h^Ibt  to  youth  and  advanced  age  ttie 
la'tti;r  IS  iK.iri.'  tiiiitable,  the  former  h  found 
to  '  My  l>etter  adapted  to  the  mid- 

d'  >  Uvren  puberty  aud  the  de- 

*'  •  have  seen,  in  speaking 
it  persons  whose  sexual 
o^j^ouiare  completely  developed,  are  more 
I^^dIc  to  the  accidents  attending  the  use 
of'  '  "  '1  children  whose  organ$ 
41:  ci\ ;  or  thiiii  tlie  aged, 


?^' 


full-grown  healthy  aclult,  on  the  cptUtrafK 
presents  all  the  conditions  most  (kvouralu^ 
for  cmsbing  the  calculus.  The  canal  i« 
sufUciently  large  to  adroit  a:  r.c 

efficient  from  its  size:  tlie  [)  ;.d 

also  is  usually  healthy,  and  lii.L  fioin  the 
enlargement  of  age;  thus  rendering  thp 
neck  of  the  bladder,  a  pert  so  importaiit 
in  tlie  operation,  Uttle  exposed  to  tti(f 
dangers  of  inflammation.  \Vhen  there  is 
a  normal  prostate  gland,  the  operator  may 
manipulate  bis  instrument  witliout  risk  qf 
bruising  or  otherwise  injuring;  this  most 
sensitive  of  all  the  parts  concerne<l  in  ih^ 
operation,  The  urethra  of  such  paticnfa 
being  more  free,  the  fragments  are  en,- 
pelled  with  less  difficulty,  aud  cause  lest 
pain  in  their  expulsion,  which  isaJsoiaar 
terially  assisted  by  a  sound  and  vigorous 
blad<ler.  At  this  age,  also,  intlammation, 
should  it  supervene,  is  more  easily  coti- 
troUetl  than  n  the  aged  subject,  who 
cannot  well  bear  depletion,  'i'iie  warm 
bath  and  free  venesection  sjieedily  arrest 
the  inflani'malian  of  the  mucous  inem-r 
brane  of  the  bk<idcr  ;  but  tlie  oM  are  soon 
depressed  by  the  diseased  aclion,  as  well 
as  by  the  measures  required  for  its  sup- 
pression. Inflammation,  however,  is  less 
likely  to  occur  in  such  healthy  .subject*, 
where  the  parts  are  not  mechanically  in- 
jured by  the  oijcration,  and  when  the 
patient  has  been  prepared  by  dietetic  and 
other  prudential  measures.  The  aije<3 
subject,  however,  is  not  less  adapted  tO 
the  operation  than  the  younger  adults,  if 
be  be  free  from  the  comniou  accidents  of 
age — as  an  enlarged  prostate, accompanied 
vntli  an  irritable  state  of  bladder.  If  the 
parts  in  the  aged  are  sound,  the  operatioo 
is  especially  successful  in  them  ;  as  there 
is  less  irritability  in  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  less  excitability  of  the  general 
system.  The  urethra,  also,  is  URually 
larger  ;  and  if  the  neck  of  the  bladder  be 
free,  it  allows  fragments  of  extraordinary 
size  to  pass.  I  have  in  my  ]>ussesstoii  • 
piece  of  calculus  passed  by  an  elderly 
gentleman,  8.\  lines  in  length,  and  4^ 
across:  it  is  a  piece  of  phosphatic  calcij- 
lus,  broken  off  by  Uie  first  application  of 
the  percu.ssor,  and  rendered  simootli  at  its 
angles  awl  edges  by  undergoing  attritiop 
ill  the  bladder  for  three  weels.  Jt  evM 
passed  without  difficulty  or  i>ain'.  In  lljiif 
old  subject,  however,  dirV  '  11  pre- 

sent  iheinselves  in  cu:.  of  tlie 

change  which  the  parts  abi  ut  ilie  neck  of 
the  bladder  undergo,  and  the  unsound 
condition  of  il     ' '    '  '       -    '■  ,     :it 

on  these  ch;i:  1| 


I 


/Hk^wtixf  f^v.?^w  imWi^w. 


b?y'tHt^Sltiiih'6f'thc  OrRftttj  aiiil    these  formutant  £\ 
.  wjl*ihe  (Effictilty  with  which  the  frag- j  «j>stem  of  diet  and  I'l 
f|h«ilfs  make  iheir  way  through  the  pro- 
static portion  of  the  canal. 

The  state  of  the  bladder  is  perhaps,  of 
iftll  the  circnrnstances  that  the  lithotritist 


)ite  to  consider,  the  most  important ;  and 
Pne  eri;  which  the  propriety  of  performing 
ihe  opea^tioD  will  mainly  hinge.  Three 
conrlitions  of  this  organ  are  necessary ; 
And  these  must  he  ascertained,  by  preli- 
fninary  observations  and  trials,  liefore  the 
Operation  is  determined  on  : — Ist,  It  inwst 
he  capable  of  lioldinga  sufficient  quantity 
ottnter  to  faciUtate  the  wortinf;  of  the 
percussor.  2dly,  It  must  be  free  from  that 
extreme  irritability  that  often  attends  the 
Iait£r  stages  of  calculous  disorders  ;  and, 
SdiT,  Not  prone  to  infiainniation,  from 
thght  excitement.  In  healthy  persons, 
the  bladder,  even  under  the  irritation  of 
k  ttoiie,  will  allow  several  ounces  of  water 
to  be  injected  into  its  cavity,  without  sus- 
taining more  than  a  slight  inclination  to 
eject  it.  Its  retentive  powers  are  not  im- 
paired in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder : 
patients  wiU  go  for  many  hours  without 
any  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  the  only 
early  symptom  being  a  smarting,  when 
the  nladder  contracts  on  the  calculus.  It 
is  therefore  rare  to  meet  with  any  diffi- 
culty in  injecting  water  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  space  for  the  operation, 
among  those  who  apply  for  advice  soon 
after  the  symptoms  have  begun  to  declare 
themselves. 

Even  when,  from  the  long-continued 
presence  of  the  stone,  the  bladder  becomes 
morbidly  affected,  and  able  to  contain  hut 
three  or  four  ounces  of  urine  without  an 
irresistible  desire  to  expel  it,  much  may 
be  done,  by  treatment,  to  assuage  the 
itritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
tranquilUze  the  musculat  excitability. 
When  the  stone  has  been  long;  resident 
in  the  bladder, and  has  produceda  change 
ill  the  mucous  membrane  and  a  copious 
discliarge  of  phosphaiie  mucus,  signs  of 
cttrerae  irritability  come  on,  and  almost 
seem  to  forbid  any  expectation  of  litho- 
trity  being  practicable.  The  desiie  to 
void  urine  is  reiujwed  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener:  the  urine  not  only  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  mucus, 
but  is  cioHily,  and  loaded  with  small  flakes 
of  adhesive  matter,  the  result  of  inflain- 
•.,.,.:,.„  ;>f  the  mucous  lining ;  the  pain  iji 


.1  the 
tfent  by  degrees  be  unt.  ,  t  _  ^  ■  .y  brr 'J^t 
into  a  condition  to  bear  the  operttion^ 
Two  summers  ago,  I  was  consnlleil  by  s 
(Tentlcman  who  for  more  than  three  years 
had  experienccil  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  bladder;  which  had  of  late  increased 
so  ranch,  as  nearly  to  confine  him  to  the 
housi?.  I  sounded  him,  anil  discovered 
a  stone  grasped  closely  bv  a  very  irritable 
and  teixler  bladder.'  On  injecting,  6t 
rather  attempting  to  inject,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  he  com))lained  of  excessive 
pain  fro^^  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
piston  of  the  syringe ;  and  I  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
bladder.  His  urine  was  high-coloured, 
and  loaded  with  a  copious  secretion  of  a 
dark  bloody  mucns :  nis  pulse  was  qiiick, 
and  tongue  furred.  The  slight  examina- 
tion that  I  made  of  his  bladder  was  fol- 
lowed by  severe  rigors  and  fever,  which 
remained  upon  him  for  scvtral  days.  So 
untoward  a  case  a])peared  to  hold  out  but 
little  prospect  of  being  benefited  by  fitho- 
irtty.  He  was  ordered  to  employ  a  mild 
form  ol  diet,  to  abstain  from  ail  fermented 
liquors,  and  to  take  saline  medicines, 
with  the  alkali  prcilominatiug.  In  three 
months,  his  symptoms  had  so  far  hn- 
prove<!,  and  the  irriiabilily  of  the  bladder 
was  so  much  digfiinished,  that  I  crushed 
four  caktdi  with  very  little  disturbance 
of  his  system,  and  with  decided  ameliora- 
tion of  his  vesical  irritation.  Instead  of 
the  mucous  secretion  Ijeing  increased  by 
the  operation,  or  the  desire  to  void  urine 
becoming  moie  frequent,  both  these 
symptoms  were  relieved ;  and  the  ftag- 
meiits  of  lilhic  acid  were  entirely  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder,  with  as  little 
irritation  as  I  ever  vvilnessed  after  au 
©peratioji.  An  opinion  caimot  be  fonnod 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  bladder  hV 
one  mounding,  or  once  injecting  the  lilad- 
der.  Those  who  have  irritulile  bladders/ 
usually  exjiericncc  some  form  of  irrita' 
tion,  after  moderate  distension  with  ivater, 
and  examination  with  the  catheter.  It' 
generally  assumes  llie  form  of  rigor,  oc-. 
curing  once  or  more  in  the  twenty-four. 
hours  after  the  examination  has  beet* 
made,  and 
that  lasts  for 
itself  indicates  the   degree  of  irritation' 

PrOiJuceil  hy  tlie  sound  :  and  if  not  fol-  I 


I 
I 


followed  by  severe  pyrexia;  ' 
>r  several  days.    The  ngor  of 


the  last   few  drops  of  mucus    lowed  by  tlie  hot  stage  of  fever,  it  >ndin 
Such  continued  suffering  at    cates  nothing  more:  but  the  presence  of 


length  affects  the  general  health;  and    pyrexia  is  evidence  of  inflammation  Likin 
would  sec 


woiild  Bccnij  I  say,  to  forbid  the  o^veralvou\  \)\»se  ;  Mvi\  w\'^  a.  ^vA<\^"t&'3*->v^'*^^^ 
l^rcqiiently,    however,  vim\&\i\t  vo  \\\Vc»vx\vj.    fr^^NsSwvcSsMt.,-^* 


fore,  in  to  tx-  ilrAwn  lietwpcn  these  two 
8tat«e:  the  oecurrenoe  of  a  rigor  need  not 
deter  the  «urn;eon  from  eommeticing  the 
operation — it  often  attends  the  first  exa- 
miuntion,  and  may  never  recur ;  but  the 
iodicatiou  of  inflamnintion,  drawn  from 
a  continued  state  of  pyrexia,  shoukl  at 
once  induce  him  to  cic'fer  the  operation, 
until,  hy  withdrawing  all  istimuli,  he  has 
brought  the  hladder  into  a  tranquil  state. 
Thi*  disposition  to  inilammHtion  is  often 
kept  up  by  improjier  food,  esnecialty 
drink;  and  is  indicated  by  a  plMhoric 
condition  of  the  system,  and  a  flushed 
countenance.  Such  a  cotidiiioii  may  be 
ovcrcornc ;  and  i.i  unlike  that  state  of 
bladder  which  is  the  efiet't  of  commencing 
ilisorganizntion,  and  often  associated  with 
diseased  kiihieys.  This  slate  of  organs 
is  also  attended  by  the  eame  decree  of 
irritability,  the  same  bloody  mucous  de- 
posit after  soundinir,  and  the  same  accom- 
panyin,T  fevei  :  but  the  constitution  pre- 
sents not  the  healthy  ii.spect  of  temporary 
excitement ;  there  is  generally  more  ])allor 
of  countenance,  amounting  to  a  pasty 
state  of  the  skin,  with  an  occasional  streak 
or  patch  of  colour. 

A  gentleman  with  symptoms  of  stone 
came  to  town,  to  place  himself  under  my 
care,  carrying  plenty  of  flesh,  but  with 
an  appearance  of  depression  slrondy  cha- 
racteristic of  sometl)in(»  n>ore  tlian  the 
irritation  causied  by  the  presence  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  as  his  symptoins  other- 
wise were  not  more  urgent  than  tlie  dis- 
ease often  excites  in  a  healthy  subjecl. 
His  urine  was  much  loiuIe<l  with  mucus, 
wliicli,  under  exercise,  assumed  a  bloody 
tint;  and  the  pulse  w.is  quick,  without 
any  external  cause  of  excitement  to  cnake 
it  rise.  The  bladder  refused  to  receive 
more  than  an  ounce  of  water  by  injection, 
and  that  {^ave  him  severe  jiain:  this  was 
follower!  by  a  slight  ri{;or.  From  day  to 
day  I  examined  the  slate  of  his  water, 
and  found  it  uniformly  of  a  dark  colour; 
the  lower  third  of  the  utensil  was  filled 
with  mucus  of  an  unhealthy  character; 
and  pyreKia  w.is  present,  thouc^h  not  of  a 
severe  form.  No  improvement  took  place 
in  his  symptoms,  under  the  plan  of  nie«li- 
cine  aad  diet  that  1  prescribed  for  him: 
and  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  his 
being  able  to  undergo  any  O()eration  in  a 
short  {•eriod  of  time,  1  advised  him  to 
return  into  the  country,  and,  under  the 
treatment  of  his  medical  aiteiulant,  to 
obtain  all  the  relief  he  could,  before  the 
opeiMion  was  performed.  He  made  no 
compimat  of  pain  in  his  loins,  except 
after  more  than  usual  exercise,  and  on 


the  oceasio!)  of  atlen<11ng  Hid'intt'ftr  *'  f >"  - 
tivnl  in  AVesminster  Ablwy.  He  : 
worse  afVer  his  return  hnme.  auil  m  » 
short  time  he  died.  Mr.  Jabb,  of  llaMi 
fax,  inspected  his  body;  and  focn  I  'lir- 
kidneys  greatly  disorganiied.  al  ■ 
of  the  tubular  structure  to  a  great  ', 

and  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney  fillcfl  with 
a  puriform  secretion.  In  the  bladder 
were  found  three  stones  of  a  conaderabic 
size. 

One  principal  sotirce  of  »rrit;ibility  of 
the  bladder  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
cervix  or  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
structure  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
above  all  others  deserves  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  lithotritist ;  as  it  is  here 
that  he  will  meet  with  the  most  difiBcul- 
ties,  and  will  also  find  the  chief  source  of 
danger.  The  extreme  susceptibility  of 
this  part  of  the  bladder  is  not  unfVeJf 
oueiitiy  evinced  in  severe  rigor,  an<J  W- 
namrnation  following  the  introduction  of 
a  sound  in  patients  who  complain  of  dy- 
Kuria  connected  ivith  an  enlarged  prostattS' 
gland.  'I'hese  persons,  often  hignly  dis- 
posed to  inttammatioti,  have  a  severe  at- 
tack, brouglit  on  by  the  casual  introduction 
of  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  their  ailments.  ^V'hen 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  gland  is  com- 
bined with  calculus,  the  risk  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  ilanger  of  its  consequences, 
become  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  hasty 
performance  of  litholrity  in  persons  not 
prepared  for  the  operation  has  been  knowii.- 
to  induce  a  fatal  cystitis.  Too  much  can- ; 
lion  cannot  be  used  in  ascertaining  thfe' 
exact  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder/ 
by  occasional  examination  with  the  sotmd, ' 
not  only  with  the  view  of  leaniing  tlid' 
physical  state  of  the  g'and,  but  al.so  of 
measuring  the  degree  of  .susceptibility. 
The  irritability  of  the  cervix,  instead  of 
being  increased  by  the  catheter,  h  o''len 
considerably  diminished  by  the  careful 
and  occasional  intro<luction  of  a  large  in- 
strument, more  especially  if  assisted  by 
regulatetl  diet  and  alkaline  saline  medi- 
cines ;  whereas,  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed without  such  preparation,  on  a 
person  enjoying  high  health,  tlie  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  sudden  distension  of 
the  cervix  and  prostate  gland,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  hiud  stone  into  angular  masses, 
tliat  are  propelled,  at  each  time  of  voiding 
urine,  into  the  prostatic  part  of  the  canal, 
and  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  blad- 
der, bring  on  a  degree  of  inllummatipn 
that  is  with  difficulty  arrested.  1  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  cxjilain  moi*"! 
pnrtWuVarX-j  l\\e  Aatxftct  \o  i»iV\^^t  ttv%.- 
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lupulation  of  Uic  pcrcussor  exposes  tlie 
Beck  of  the  bladder  and  prosUie  ^laiul. 

The  presence  of  calculi  in  the  kidney 
cannot  always  be  ascertained  before  the 
o|it>ratioi>  is  performed ;  nor  does  this 
ieem  to  be  important.  If  they  are  large, 
their  existence  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
Uie  8y  raptoms  they  occasion :  and  if  small, 
they  Hill  descend  down  the  ureter,  with- 
out occasioning  more  than  slight  irritation 
of  tTie  syKteni.  One  of  ihe  first  patients 
on  whom  I  operated  had  rrequently  been 
the  subject  of  small  phosphatic  stones  in 
the  kidney  ;  which,  under  exercise,  would 
cause  lurnter  pains,  and  other  signs  pre- 
monitory of  their  descent  into  the  blailder. 
On  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  stone 
was  eruslie<l  for  tlie  first  time,  he  expe- 
rienced a  severe  rigor,  with  pain  in  the 
left  loin :  these  were  followed  by  a  con- 
tinued form  of  fever  that  lasted  for  two 
(lays,  when  he  was  relieved  from  the  pain 
in  the  loin  and  ureter  by  a  small  stuiie 
escapinp;  through  the  urethta,  which  could 
be  distinguishetl  anion^  the  fragments  of 
the  large  calculus.  Any  person  observing 
the  patient  under  his  attack  would  have 
thought  him  in  imminent  «lan.;;t'r ;  but 
his  surgeon,  Mr.  \V'olton,  who  had  often 
Attended  hira  in  these  allacka,  knew  their 
cause,  and,  with  confidence,  predicted  a 
favourable  termination  as  soon  as  the  cal- 
culus entered  the  blailder.  This  gentle- 
man had  Bubsequciitly  similar  attacks 
during  the  sittings  required  for  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  his  calculus,  and  rose 
from  them  as  well  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred.  Vrhcn  the  presence  of  a 
renal  calculus  is  combined  with  disease 
of  kidney,  the  case  assumes  an  altered 
aspect,  and  one  highly  unfavourable  for 
the  opeiatiou. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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investigations,  C'u vier  was  jireatly  as8Uvci\  V  ■ 


Plantes,  which  placed  him  in  a  situation 
where  he  was  in  the  midst  of  lho»e  objects 
to  which  his  life  wouhl  have  been  devoted 
by  incliniitioii,  anil  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  to  the  day  of  his  death  his 
labours  were  devotetl  to  forming  and  com- 
pleting the  collections  of  which  it  can 
now  boast,  and  which,  when  considered 
with  regard  to  their  arrangement  as  well 
as  extent,  may  be  pronounced  unrivalled. 

But  great  as  were  the  labours  of  C'u  vier 
in  zoology,  and  brilliant  as  was  the  success 
that  attended  thcin,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  their  results  with   those  which 
arose  from  the  ilevotion  of  his  energies  to 
the  prosecution  of  another  branch  of  na- 
tural history — -geology.     1 1  has  been  well 
said  that,  in  tlie   hands  of  this  distin- 
guished   mail,    natural    history  became 
adoined  for  the  first  time  with  the  high- 
est attributes  of   pure   philosophy.     To 
him  we  owe  the  most  important  of  the 
laws  which  have  regulated  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  by  the 
application  of  which  we  have  been  made 
to  comprehend  many  of  the  mutations  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet.     He  observes, 
"  in  my  work  on  fossil  remains  1  propooetl< 
to  determine  to  what  animals  those  fr»g- 
nients  of  bones  should  be  assigned  which 
occupy  the  superficial  strata  of  the  globo. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  a  region  of  which  as  yet  die  first  ap- 
proaches were   scarcely  known.     If  we 
are  interested  in  tracing  out  the  nearly 
ettiiced  vestiges  of  the  early  periods  of  our 
species,   in  so  many  nations  utterly  ex-< 
linct,  why  should  we  not  seek  to  discover,! 
in  the  obscurity  tJiat  envelojMS  Uiiit  in- 
fancy of  the  earth,  rcUcs  of  revulutioi's 
long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  all  na- 
tions?    We  admire  that    power  of  the  > 
human  mind  the  exercise  of  which  has  i 
cn-ibied  us  to  ascertain  those  motions  of  >« 
the  planets  which  nature  seemed  for  ever 
to  have  hid  from  us.    Genius  and  ccienee'i 
have  soared  beyond  the  litnitit  of  space. 
Observations  developed  by'  reason  have  ' 
detected   the  mechanism  of  the  world,  "t 
Would  it  not  he  some  renown  for  man,  •• 
in  like  manner,  to  jjenetrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  time,  and  to  <lisccvcr  by  research  i 
and  reflexion  the  history  of  this  world, 
and  of  a  succession  of  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  the  human  race?" 

The  celebrated  work  of  ruvier<jn  fosftil 
remains  was  undoubtedly  the  firet  that*' 
led  to  an  acciu°H(e  knowledpe  of  the  ttr- 
liary  strata;  indeed,  from  this  work  may 
be  said  to  have  ^)rocecil>id  that  ^}t*«v•«cnv 
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of  Miinitiftc  induction. 
C'urier,  by  the  application  of  the  rarest 
powers  of  observation  mid  refiexioii.  anil 
iiy  an  unequaJled  ingenuity,  converted 
comparative  anatomy  into  a  oort  of  talit- 
aan  for  unfolding  the  wonderi  of  the 
Eseous  contents,  uhich  lay  for  ages  in 
^the  caverns  of  llie  earth.  Hig  researches 
on  the  fossil  bcnes,  as  they  now  appear  in 
tlie  work  before  alluded  to,  form  an  epocli 
in  the  annals  of  geology,  that  yields  to  no 
part  of  its  history  in  deep  and  durable  in- 
terest ;  nor  has  the  great  author  of  this 
important  tliscovery  failed  to  consider  it 
to  be  a  source  of  wonder,  as  it  was  of 
nricie  to  his  own  heart.  "  When,"  said 
ne, ''  the  sijjht  of  some  bones  of  tlie  bear 
and  the  elephants,  twelve  years  ago,  iii- 
apired  mc  willi  the  idea  of  applying  the 
general  laws  of  coinparative  anatomy  to 
tUti  reconstruction  and  the  <liscovery  of 
frjsai!  species ;  when  I  began  to  perceive 
tliat  these  species  were  not  perfectly  re- 
|>re(fcnte<l  by  tlirae  of  our  day  wliich 
ri:sewibied  them  mo.st,  I  tlid  not  suspect 
tliJit  J  was  every  day  treading  on  a  soil 
filled  with  remains  more  extraordinary 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  ;  nor  that  I  was 
destiiuid  to  bring  to  light  whole  genera  of 
animals  unknown  to  the  present  world, 
ttud  buried  for  incalcnlaLle  ages  at  vest 
depths  under  the  earth." 

A  highly  talented  reviewer,  in  alluding 
to  this  part  of  the  labours  of  Ciivier,  re- 
marks tliJit  "  to  any  one  who  indulges  liis 
solitary  thoughts  with  the  ho;»e  of  enrich- 
ing any  part  of  the  wide  domain  of  natural 
history,  an  object  eminently  worthy  of 
rational  and  ccntcmplati\'e  Wings,  he 
would  recomnjeiid  tlie  diligent  [Wrusal  of 
the  intro<luctory  essay  of  the  great  work 
in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  described ; 
known  to  the  English  reader  as  a  discourse 
on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Globe.  Cuvier 
ii  tlicre  beheld,  if  we  may  so  say,  ad- 
vancing to  his  great  task  with  a  full  con- 
scitiusiicss  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  addi- 
tioni*  which  "would  be  made  by  future 
inquirers  even  to  his  own  discoveries ;  but 
at  the  same  time  with  the  confidence  of 
oils  witii  enters  on  a  region  which,  al- 
though obscure  and  encumbered,  he  lias 
cJk  fiillv  prepared  himself  to  explore, 
! '  from  the  first  to  show  the  re- 

1-  en  the  history  of  foKsil  bones 

of  tt;i  ri;;>U'ial  animals  and  the  the^iry  uf 
tlie  earth;  to  expose  the  principles  by 
which  the  character  of  these  l)ones  was 
tlfcitled  ;  to  show  how  far  the  species  of 
'■'  '    ■     ■'     h  tliey  belonged  diC- 

(■  ;<ccies;  to  aso-rl.iin 

li-i    uii.iifiin-!>  "i   lime  and  of  climate', 


and  tluis  to  dcntanctrale 
ences   must   have  been   eoimeeteJ  with 
extraordinary  events  as  tiieir  causes.   <)ii 
these  observations  lie  huiiiU  up  a  new 
system  of  the  ancient  earth,  not  ilif  off- 
spring of  fancy,  but  the  result  of  ; 
phical    induction,    from   facts   i 
established,  and  which  will  b<'flr 
of  comparison  with  all  the  civil  ,i 
gious  records  of  man." 

It  docs  not  always  fall  to  the  Ml  of 
great  men  to  see  the  value  of  their  lal»<nirt 
and  discoveries  fully  appteciiited  by  the 
age  in  which  they  hve;  but  C^uvier  had 
the  happiness  to  observe  a  just  estimate 
formed  of  his  exertions  by  all  men  of 
science  in  every  part  of  tlie  civiUaed 
world  :  we  may  also  observe  that  he  wai 
highly  rewarded  by  three  successive  lulcrs 
of  the  destinies  of  France,  of  which  coun- 
try he  was  finally  made  a  peer.  It  has 
been  imputed  as  a  matter  of  hlamc,  that 
so  powerful  a  mind  as  C'uvier's  should 
have  so  readily  accoinmotlated  itself  to 
the  des)>otic  ICmperor,  the  weak  and  bi- 
goted Uourbciiis,  and  tlie  once  liberal 
government  of  Louis  Philippe.  I  am  not, 
however,  myself  disposed  to  consider  this 
circumstance  as  showing  any  watit  of  fixed 
[luhlic  principle,  which  casts  a  shade  Ujion 
the  memory  of  this  great  man,  but  rather 
to  regard  tlie  honours  bestowed  upon  him 
by  a  succession  of  princes,  varying  in 
their  political  views,  as  the  homage  paid 
to  exalted  genius,  and  should  lie  proud 
to  record  in  this  enlightened  country  si- 
milar instances  of  markal  ilistinctinn 
being  conferred  by  our  government  upon 
the  more  favuured  sons  of  science. 

The  grave  has  now  closed  upon  (.'u- 
vier,  and  his  voice  is  no  more  httard 
among  men,  but  he  yet  speaks  through 
hia  writings,  which  will  long  continue  to 
be  regarded  as  striking  specimens  of  what 
a  devoted  zeal  for  science,  when  diiccled 
by  superior  intellectual  endotvmentA,  can 
effect  in  the  advancement  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  the  name  of  Curicr  is  revered,  and 
every  where  disciples  of  this  great  man 
are  to  be  found  who  are  animated  by 
similar  Z!:-a1 ;. and  who,  bv  following  up 
the  investigations  which  ne  ha.i  be^iin, 
are  continually  making  fresh  additions  lo 
the  temple  of  science. 

It  is  not  my  inrention  to  attempt  any 
detailed  account  of  ihc  many  livin.:;  la- 
bourers now  employed  witli  devoted  ener- 
gy in  the  advancement  of  Natural  llis- 
Uiry.  It  may  be  sufficeiit  to  ' 
that  nt  no  former  period  in  the  hi 
I  the  YiumuTv  twc  vwe  **>  to.m\n  w,.  >>  ,.< 
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._ •■"'•■"■"v'l  in   lliis  porsnit, 

•M^   i>  r  ett'ons  80  jiuli- 

I  flier  «»  they  are 
zoAst  in   our  own 
uireat  men,  us  na- 
tmit^'  lis  to  science  are 

iDhtit  i.:<3  th«n  in  great 

iiicK,  ami  whose  coii- 
)  this  object  promises 
^Jll  luriUtT  rewan's  to  their  investiga- 

( study  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
lis  has  been  more  especially  pursued 

«k .  -arnestness  by  Dr.  IIuellmi<l, 

■wn  inuch  lipht  on  ihe  fiis- 
li  loKsil  mammalia  of  the  most 

S:;ical  period,  and  whose  pa- 
1-    .  ,  iind  pliilosophical  inductions 

ftom  the  iiones  found  in  caverns  are  a 
<n»pn';ir  in^tanee  of  the  triunipli  of  accu- 
rv  d(»e   over  difficulties  which 

"  ['revented  any  ordinary  mind 

i'<  1^  out  tlie  conformation    of 

«!'  xtinrt  races  of  animals,  and 

tr.  'vere,  localizin<j  these  heings, 

li  ^    and   unknown,  as   having; 

bi  lilts  of  the  district  where  they 

'i  n  ,.i,M  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  ,Miin- 

H,  who,  with  the  last  mentioned  writer, 

liri  II  .lit,  we  may  almost  say,  into  rc- 

.-nce  the  monstrous  Saurians; 

1  assiduous  and  never-weary- 

I  among  the  oolities  of  Stones- 

■  Wealden  hmestonc  of  TiU 

{tlt(«,  ium  made  known  to  ns  the  .VlAgalo- 

MUrttB  und    Iguanadon  : — of  Setlfrwick, 

wh©^  forcihle  eloquence    and   sportive 

wit,  coinVined  with  earnest  ze.il  for  the 

Inithfl  of  revi'iik'd  religion,  has  removed 

objections  frmn   timid  minds  who  were 

■'■-■        '  *  ;  1-iew  ^vith  siisp'c-ion  the  effects 

.  of  geolopTf'  on  the  vet  hijiher 

: — Of  Lyell,  whose  work 

iinnations  constitutes  a 

-    ,.;.;y,  as  it  forces  on  the 

I  of  philosophers  the  neces- 

■rc  careful  consideration  of  the 

<  that  are  daily  effected  upon  the 

of  our  earth  by  the  ciiuses  which 

luial  operation.    The  excel- 

[iro<Iiictioii  is  of  so  high  an 

lie  .wthor  has  been  rewarded 

•own  by  the  Council  of  the 

ii"'j  li  >  Kicty,   vvho  have   thought  him 

worthy  of  recti ving  one  of  their   royal 

and  whilst  ihcy  decline  to  offer 

lion  on  the  controverted  positions 

in  the  pnncj)>lcs  of  gcoiogy, 

!  the  foilowin};  as  ilie  (grounds  of 


lias  taken  of  his  stilijeet,  im<l  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  an<l  difniity  with  wliich  he 
has  treated  it. 

2.  The  important  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  science  liy  cRpecinlly  directing 
the  attention  of  peol<3j?isl8  to  etfc^ciB  pro- 
duced hy  existing  causes. 

3.  His  admirable  description  of  many 
tertiary  <leposils,  sevenJ  of  these  descrip- 
tions being  drawn  from  original  obiserva- 
Lions. 

Lastly,  the  new  mode  of  investigatitif!; 
tertiary  fleposits,  which  his  labours  have 
tjreatly  contributed  to  intrwluce,  namely, 
that  of  determining  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  extinct  and  still  existing  stpecles, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  relative  ages 
of  distant  and  unconnected  tertiary  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  De  la  Beche  also,  to  wlratte  peti 
and  pencil  Natural  History  has  been  foi 
a  series  of  years  krijely  indepte<l,  has 
lately  publisJietl  a  small  volume  entitled 
"  Uesoarehcs  in  Theorelicnl  (ieology,"' 
the  main  tendency  of  which  is  to  estab- 
lish the  importance  and  practicability  of 
aulgecting  geological  opinions  to  the  testa 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
'I'he  author  goes  over  much  ground,  keep- 
ing always  the  same  direction,  having 
apparently  no  other  object  in  view  than 
the  acquisition  and  communication  of 
sound  knowledge,  the  detection  and  ex- 
posure of  error,  and  tlie  discovery  and 
establishment  of  truth.  Nor  can  1  omil 
to  mention  the  important  labours  of  this 
author  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cony- 
beare.  The  admirable  paper  on  tlie 
genus  Plesiosaurus,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Geological  Transactions,  must  be 
familiar  to  every  geologist ;  and  Mr. 
(.'onybeare's  rt'construction  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Plesiitsaurus  Dolicho<lcirtjs 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  sure  grounds  on 
which  fomparutive  anatomy  enables  us  to 
proc<!ed  in  these  investigations,  and  places 
tlie  name  of  this  eminent  geologist  high 
among  the  successful  foUowcis  of  Cuvier 
in  these  pursuits. 

AH  these,  and  many  other  labourers  in 
the  wide  iield  of  natural  history,  might 
detain  ine,  with  great  propriety,  whilst  I 
unfoldcil  to  you  their  resj>ective  claims  to 
our  notice  and  rej;ard.     In  abstaining. 


howevej,   from  any  further 
these  authors,  1  bend  to  vhi 
keeping  within  certain  prefer 
tills  Address;  but  must  at  tl> 

call  your  ntteniion  to  the  iiiiji 

of  Mr,  MurcKv«,pivs ,  wVvwV  -^XVv  •!. 
,  pear .  wii\  "wV\iA\  V  v?  -sti  vN\^  ^^  •s^ 
•rehensive  view  the  author  \\a  tW  ^»\vv\ 
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TluR  diHtinpuifihcd  and  ittthi-'^  -  '-i-  -'e- 
ologi»t  has  for  some  yean*  1  t^l 

in  inquiring  into  the geoloj^iL i;...inon 

of  the  Upper  Trnntitiou  Rocks,  in  several 
counties  in  ^ValesJ  and  in  thoee  of  Salop. 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Worcester, 
To  iJicse  rocks  Mr  .\!urchison  has  now 
^iven  the  name  of  Silurian,  and  he  has 
<li9covere(J  in  them  a  series  of  deposits 
replete  with  orjianie  remains,  which  seem 
to  Idin  to  afford  a  complete  key  to  a  large 
portion  pf  the  reck  formations  bitlierto 
much  neglected,  while  he  has  succeeded 
in  coUectinj;  together  a  prcat  number  of 
orpanic  remains  which  were  previously 
unknown  to  naturalists.  To  these  re- 
searches, intercRting  to  all,  we  are  iTiore 
especially  called  upon  to  attend,  as  they 
relate  to  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  of 
which  surely  we  should  he  anxious  to  col- 
lect evwy  possible  information. 

If  i  fail  to  s|)euk  of  lluitd>nldt,  it  is 
bi'CansL-  an  essay  rather  than  a  paragraph 
should  he  devoted  to  set  forth  the  various 
claims  of  this  striking  and  enlightenetl 
traveller  and  natural  historian  u[)on  the 
af^  in  which  he  livcfi.  It  would  be  un- 
])ardonable  in  me  not  to  allude  to  Af?assiz, 
whose  researches  in  fossil  ichihyolofiy 
promise  to  be  rewarded  by  discoveries 
second  ouly  iu  importance  to  those  of 
f  Cuvier,  Among  botanists,  Brown  and 
Hooker  in  our  own  country,  and  De  Can- 
dolk  in  France,  must  take  the  highest 
station  for  their  labours  in  8y»teuiatic  i 
botany  ;  while  the  researches  of  Lindiey 


!1 


and  Brogniart  in  the  fossil  department  of   alliance  which  exists  between  the  irutha 


that  science,  bill  fair  to  assume  an  im 
portance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  mineral 
Binita  scarcely  inferior  to  thiit  which  af- 
I  taehes  to  the  investigations  of  the  fossil 
I  ziiologiKt.     I  may  also  remark  that  none 
cf  (he  late  acliievements  of  philosophy 
woni  more  astonishing  than  tlie  labours 
;  of  .Mr.  Crosse  of  Taunton,   who,   pre- 
viou!4ly  wholly  unknown,   ciuiic  pronii- 
'  nently  forward  at  the  late  meeting  of  tlic 
British  Association  at  Bristol.     His  dis- 
coveries, in  producing  beautiful  crystal- 
lizations and  gems  tltrough  the  ai;ency  of 
i  electricity  upon  water  impregnated  witli 
'  wits  of  lime,  seem  to  invest  the  realities 
of  experimental   investigation   with   the 
magical  enchantment  of  fiction  and  ro- 
m^icc.    These,  with  the  results  produced 
I  by  Mf.  Fox  in  artificially,  by  means  of  a 
[blaiking-pot  and  a  few  metals,  imitating 
[  Niwre's  modj  of  forming  metallic  veins, 
y,r.>,.,,. .  I,,  tluow  a.  more  brilliant  light 
'.  !,'r)poruini  operations  that  are 

'• m  progress  in  the rartU'« rtiirk 

t>"f)m  tbttn  ouriaast  saiigufiic  »Tit'cc[>ii- 


tions  could,  a  few  short  years  Ag)*^  \uat 
iinaginetl.  ..; 

I  would,  then,  finally  ask  you,  w]uit  caa , 
you  say  to  these  things  ?    (.'an  you  for  cue 
mstant  hesitate  to  admit  that  tbe  wid«  > 
field  of  natural  history  offi^rp  the  moat  f^<^  ,- 
iluctive  attractions  lo  the  labourers  iu  i^?  , 
and  that  all  institutions  estabhblied  for  its 
cultivuticn  claim  your  most  earnest  cdD-   , 
sideration  and  demand  your  best  support? 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  our  own  promising 
society  in  the  retrot-pcctive  view  of  the 
liiat  three  years,  we  have  whereof  to  glory, 
tt  has  been  said  of  t!te  higher  classes  of  4 
the  community  iu  general  in  thiscoutitry^  f 
that  they  are  not  only,  from  defects  of  ■ 
education,   slightly   vcrseil    in   scientifir 
matters,  but  Uiat  they  aUo  show  an  in- 
diflerence  iu  assisting  those  who  nr«  de-   | 
sirous  of  becoming  acijuainted  witl)  tJtc   ■ 
laws  and  structure  of  the  universe  they 
live  in  ;  but  we  glory  that  phdosojihy  baa 
with  us  made  its  way  into  the  higher. ^ 
orders  of  the  couununity,  and  tliat  €iK 
lightened  men  of  every  lU-gree,  and  sect,-  , 
and  party,  have  united  togetlwr  to  ac-    I 
eomplish  tltc  laudable  objtcts  at  which  . 
we  aim.     We  glory  aleo  Uiat  we  have  a  t 
noble  patron,  whose  taste  and  capacity    , 
lead  him  to  cultivate  the  higher  ilepatt-  t 
ments  of  knowledge,   and  who,   coiiNh': 
quenily,  as  belonging  to  tiie  ari«tocr»c|:  of: 
talent,  has  addiiionil  claims  to  our  coq- 
sideration,  to  those  which  he  derives  fiom 
his  birth  and  station.     U  e  glory,  ajso, 
that  on  the  prci>ent  occasion  tlie  Bacred 
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of  Dature  and  those  of  revealed  religion, , 
is  evinced  by  the  prest-nce  and  prcrtitlcn^y.  . 
of  our  ref:pect».'il  .ind  venerable  diucea**^' 
We  glory,   likewise,  that  we  have  Hic- 
ceedeil  in  engaging  the  female  mind  in 
our  pursuits — a  circunist.inee  which  haa 
cilkd    forth    from    Archdeacon    (now 
Bishop)   HutiiT,    in   the    address    from 
which  I  hiive  before  quote<l,  the  following 
inuresling  remarks: — "  Natural  history 
presents  i-tany  charms  to  tb.e  cultivatetl 
female  iniml,  considered  as  an  innocent 
and  aji  elegant  pursuit,  as  combining  ii>- 
formation  with  amuRement.an.l  occupying 
without  engrossing  the  mind  ;  engaging  it 
in  aa;reeable  study  without  withdrawing 
it  from  domestic  duties;  it  bus  a  thou- 
sand clain)s  on  female  attention,  particu- 
larly in  those  branches  which  relate   ^» 
botany,  entomology,  :md  ornithology.    It   • 
is  therefore  to  be  iioped  that  tbe  ladies  of 
Shropshire  will  follow  the  brif  In  <:\aii>!.If 
set  llicm  by  the  neigbbouni 
WMic»8V\!t,  ia  fofctcfiu;:!;  the 
U\bV»v«.\  iWi«."  «•  \r«»»,«V» 
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AVe  (dory,  finally,  that  the  tnanupe- 
ment  of  the  atfiiirs  of  our  Society  Uob 
failen  into  the  Lands  of  zealous  and  ener- 
petic  men,  who  Iiave  taken  advantage  of 
thf  r:.v,>i!r,hlp  influence  of  popular  opi- 
I.)  ve  not  onJy  collectwl  together 

n.  -itinp  objects  in  our  musrum, 

I.  -I)  bim  enable*!,  through  the 

{:i  ilitv  and  muniticeiire,  to  rear 

the  spieiitliii  eJifice  in  which  1  now  utter 
theK  feeble  and  perishable  words,  and 
which  promises  to  utand  for  a<^es  as  a 
memorial  of  those  c'ScertionB  by  which  so 

feat  a  work  has  been  aeoompU(>hc<!.  But 
wrald  vet  impress  upon  you  the  con- 
TJeiion  wnich  I  so  strongly  feel,  that  these 
adrantoges  will  be  found  of  little  :iv,iil 
without  renewed  exertion ;  for  though  tlie 
position  wfr  occupy  is  commandinp;,  yet 
It  will  require  Rreat  activity  and  vigilance 
to  tuni  it  to  good  account.  Ami  if  I  may 
venture  still  further  to  trespass  upon  you 
after  baTiop  too  long  occupied  your  time 
aD(t  attention,  I  would  conclude  with  ex- 
pictaing  a  desire,  sincere  and  fervent,  that 
luTMony  and  ffnod  feeling  mny  reign 
amon^  ns,  that  we  mav  be  secured  from 
the  banri"ul  elfvcts  of  fittle  enmities  and 
»li>-  and  that  no  rivalry  iiiwy  be 

1. 1  .11  these  walls,  exceplin;;  tl'at 

« i  from  the  animatinf!  ambition 

of  the  great  and  noble  ends  to 

wl institution  isiiirecteil.   lIuidL-<l 

by  the»e  pure  and  wise  counci'*,  we  may 
confitfenriy  *ntic■q^ate  that  this  Society  wifl 
lon<r,  l«n^  continue  to  difl'u.se  seience  and 
civilisation,  and  to  promote  individual  en- 
joytttenl  and  happineBs,  and  the  j^cncral 
giMd  of  the  cotnraunity  at  large. 

8nch  Were  the  aspiring  iiopes  to  which 
the  frtnnder*  of  this  Society  clung  in  its 
n.i^      '  .  and  a«  its  moie  vij^rous 

pi'  /fs  these  anticipations,  they 

Will  e,Nj>  rii'iice  a  proud  distinction  in  ita 
onwnnl  progress.     The  two  grand  prin- 
cipkrB  wnich  true  philosophy  should  instil  i 
into  our   minds  are   veneration   for    the  | 
Supreme  Being  and  a  desire  to  benefit  | 
manldnd.     It  in  to  these  grand  oljects  | 
that  an  our  napirations  and  all  our  ikairea  ' 
alionld  tend.     It  waa  to  the  establishment 
of  tlrese   principles    tliat    the   ener^elie 
menUl  powers  of  the  gre^t  Reformer  of 
modem  philosophy  were  directed  ;  and  I  : 
may  add,  that  in  proportion  a.s  this  in- 1 
stitutioii   can  succeed  in  implanting  in  { 
tl<         ■  "     :i»ind  this  :■■  t'  is  M»-  | 

c  (VhriHtian  i  in  the  I 

«airr-  iir^Mxiriion  will  ii  (iiJiiiM  iiic  lij;htof  ( 
truth  and  dis[>el  the  clouds  of  darkness 
and  of  error  which  still  hang  upon  the ' 
ehilixcd  world.     Ob  '.  tliat  we  mw  aVl 


thits  study  the  f^eut  Dook  of  Nature,  for 
then,  indewl,  the  members  of  this  Society,' 
animated  by  the  same  epirit  whiih  in-' 
spired  the  immortal   Milton,  m.-<y   with'' 
him  triumphantly  exclaim 

Hiiw  rhilnnins  It  Dlvidr  |ihll>i><i|iliy ! 

Ni<  hJMh  «tic!  crablwd  •»  iliill  luolt  luppeii*, 

But  muticol  d»  u  Apollij'*  luin. 

A'lit  a  |H'r[H'TiisI  feMst  of  ntvtai'il  «w^u, 

'Wlieru  uocnideaurffit  letups. 


Saturday,  June  \Qth,  1837. 
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POLY, 

Wk  have,  acme  short  time  since,  reeeired 
several  communications  from  friends  in 
Dublin,  which  want  of  space  prevciitodi,- 
our  publishing;  before  now :  in  postponing  >■ 
them  we  confess  we  also  gratifiL-d  our  own'  . 
feelings,  for  it  is  not  without  pain,  tlut 
we  should  dwell  upon,  and  give  to  the 
world    tlie    history  of  corrupttona   aiuil' 
abuses  aa   they  occur  in    Ireland,   tliat,|) 
country  to  which  so  warmly  respund  tlie*t 
best  and  dearest  feelings  of  our  heart. 
Still  we  have  duties  to  perform,  as  public 
journalists,  which  must  be  fulfillel,  and 
to  which  wc;  must  sacri6ce  every  other 
less  imperious  sentiment.     ^Ve  have  the 
satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  that  iii-'_" 
performing  a  duty  of  thia  kind,  ]>ainfu] 
though  it  be,  we  take  tlie  moat  efiective 
steps  to  realize  that  grattd  and  Useful  ob- 
ject, the  establishment  of  effective  meiii-,,, 
col  institutions,  t'onndul   on   j&st    aniliit 
general  principles,  free  from  monopojy"! 
and  corruption,  ,,|,( 

We  have  always  dealt  out  piaise,  vaA^^ 
with  no  niggard  hand,  wlien  so  doing  w.a'" 


soi 


r^i^fMA  y^  britil^tiEr'  ^«!^dp6L't. 


'^!i«  doileciivcly,  or  to  indivSifuuli?  in- 

fltiendal  ip  that  co)-poiat!oh.    M'e  cannot 

t'ben  be  charged  with  malevolence  against 

either  it  or  tliem ;  our  sentiments  on  this 

head  remain  unaltered.    This,  however, 

iloea  not  nor  ghouI<l  not  make  ub  'bliiid  to 

the  vices,  defects,  and  corruptions  of  a 

system,  which,  in  candour,  we  must  con- 
fess ought  to  he  exploded,  as  quite  un- 

'*illted  and  inadequate  to  the  waiits  and 

i'equiremcnts  of  improved  modern  times. 

The  college  in  question,  too,  will  find  it 

their  ittteregt,  to  abandon  the  narrow  basis 

ivf  monopoly  and  the  private  gains  of  a 

few  individuals  (who^  however  respect- 

able,  can  have  no  Just  claim  to  such  dis- 
tinction and  pre-eminence),  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  on  a  broail  and  liberal 

foundation,  that  will  recommend  itself  by 

Its  general  utility  and  justice; — that  is, 

W  they  wish  to  maintain  their  influence, 

nay,  their  very  being,  as  an  important 

public  institution. 
''It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  charge 

brought  against  the  Dublin   Collie  of 

Surgeons,  that  it  is  little  or  nothing  elee 

than  n  priiyife  schoul,  with  the  power  of 

granting  degrees,  placed  in  a  lofty,  pre- 

eniineiit  potiilion,  supported  at  the  public 

expense,  to  the  great  detriment  of  valu- 
able public   interests,  propped   up   and 

'ihi]>pOrted  by  the  mo«t  unjustifiable  cor- 

riiptiona  and  monopoly,  the  professional 

appointments  to  which,  not  lieing  open 

to  the  healthful  principle  of  free  public 

4^nipetition,  but  resting  entirely  with  a 

very  limited  number  of  persons,  who  swal- 
low up  alJ  the  emoluments  of  influence, 

honour,  and  money,  cotmected  with  it, 

tnd  yi<i1d  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in 

return  even  to  that  limited  community, 

upon  which  the  unnatural  and  par.-uiitio 

ffltJ^isleir  has  been  -rafte-l. 

"to  hny  one  gifted  with  n  particle  of 
'«Jn}»HOn«>nse,  orin  whom  comtuonsenst'lomiwion  of  con-sidcrable  magnitude,  a 
h'^  n6t  bwn  Winded  by  Fclf-rMcmt,' \l\ttH«iatt   a^\t\A   v«''^\t  VntettAv  ^tv 


must  be  evident,  *W, 'fe'"<!Rlife'!i<ifflri,| 
when  we  have  on  all  sides  such  BfUTnWri  1 
of  private  schools,  comprehending  every 
excellence,  no  institution  resting  its  daims 
upon  such  an  nnstable  foundation,  ekh 
hope  for,  or  merit  to  survive  the  result  of 
investigation  and  refonn  legislation  ;^'t 
must  be  evident,  also,  that  any  system  or  | 
policy  constituted  such  as  that  we  have 
Just  alluded  to,  must  irritate  the  feelings, 
and  insult  the  judgment  of  the  excluded  j 
majority;  and  be  at  once,  ineompatiblej 
with  justice  and  every  sound  prihcJpl^,| 
elements  which  are  hourly  bearing  more 
and  more  essential  parts  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, in  all  its  tletails.  fl 
Wc  are  far  from  underrating  the  value       i 
of  eilucation,  or  of  tJiiiiking  such  an  iro- 
portant  subject  not  amongst  the  very  fit- 
test to  occupy  ttic  most  serious  attention 
of  any  of  our  colleges;  we  are  far  too 
from  denying  the  passed  services  of  tlie 
School  in  the  Dublin  College,  services 
which  were  requisite  during  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  other  opportunity  of  surg!bil 
education,  services  which  we  have  be«a 
foremost  to  laud  and  defend ;  but  who 
will  not  mourn,  to  see  a  royal  corporation 
in  the  seco^nd  rity  in  the  empire,  vestetl 
with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  pro- 
ducing no  other   finuf,  whatever,  than 
crowns  the  unaided  exertions  of  any  half 
dozen  of  mci'ical  gentlemen  in  the  em- 
pire, who  unite  together  for  the  praise- 
worthy oltject  of  giving  medical  instruc- 
tion ill  a  private  school  ?     Who  uill  not 
a<hnit  that  such  a  puny  result  from  such 
a  complicated  machine,  is  beyond  doubt  fl 
a.  most ''  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ?"'  ■ 
Who  will  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  ready  to  confess  there  mu!»t  "  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  sUte  of  Denmark?" 
^\Tio  win  rtdt  acknowledge  that  here, 
there  is  a  negative  oflffence.  a  crim^  of 
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1^^  ji^matlfb  cpi^irection  anJ  reform? 
J[]i^,lirko  V^U  not  beready  with  the  fullest 
and  most  he^^rty  condemnation,  'when  he 
»rn;i  t!ist  that  treason,  that  negative 
liDtaiocd  by  a  system  of  cor- 
D^i]oa  :uui  intrigue,  that  violates  the 
i^nimoDeGt  principles  of  justice  and  in- 
Jlegritf :  the  offence  is  now  no  longer 
negjitive,,  but  a  positive  crime  of  the 
blackest  character,  to  leave  which  unre- 
|incdied  and  unpunished,  becomes  an  ab- 
^tt^Iute  neglect  of  public  duly  of  the  first 
U^portaoce^  and  a  disregard  of  public  In- 
ferests  of  the  most  vital  character. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  have  been 
long  springing  up  among  the  members  of 
the  coUege,  and  there  has  long  been  a 
grvtring  desire  to  alkate  or  even  anni- 
hilate the  School,  which  (through  the 
|c;U,nt7  of  those  having  a  pecuniary  in- 
Jf^of  jn  j^ts  existence)  absorbs  every  other 
sideradon  and  interest,  and  renders 
fipletoly  abortive,  every  attempt  to  pro- 
PHOVf  the  Interests  of  science  or  of  the 
;ical  profession — in  a  word,  tn  fiirward 
I  olgcot  of  public  benefit.  If  this  uere 
^growing  evil  within  the  council  tham- 
^^,  what  must  be  expected  from  the 
[tflfiyuice  to  the  membersliip  of  hcentJtites 
qf  all  shades  of  opinion  on  me<lical  poH- 
,^f{[^  for,  accortling  to  charter,  every  thing 
)^^00e  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the 
Dublin  College?  Calculating  thus,  the 
School  proprietortr,  for  sucli  they  are,  saw 
Optbing  but  an  early  downfal  from  their 
(to  the  public)  mischievous  pre-eminence 
Md  pecuniary  gains:  tliey  determined  to 
;uiticipatc  this  melancholy  revolution,  so 
mustcriDg  all  their  strength,  they  got 
passed  a  bye-Vw,  which  is  perfectly  ille- 
gal, axul  opposed  to  the  entire  spirit  of 
their  charter  and  constitution,  to  wit,  a 
law  cnAking  one-third  black  balls  at  the 
,balj9t  for  admission  to  the  membership, 
jBt/^tfi  thp  u-spirant  lor  tliat  honout ;  in 
er  wofds,  giving  to  a  jninoirity  of  oixC' 


third,  the  entire  control  over  the  fixture 
destinies  of  the  corporation,  in  ot^er  to 
maintain  a  gross,  and  corrupt,  and  usclqbs 
job,  tti  which  tht'y  themselves  (the  tni- 
nority)  are  interested !  , 

Such  a  law  is  evidently  unjust;  it  hu| 
been  pronounced  by  some  of  die  fir 
lawyers  in  Ireland  perfectly  illegal.     Itl 
affects  however  the  objects  and  inlentioi|il 
of  the  framers  of  it;  it  places  entirely  1 
within  the  hands  of  the  interested  and 
factious  school  minority,  the  keys  of  the 
entrance  portal  of  the  college ;  no  one  is 
suffered  to  enter  save  by  their  perraissioo, 
save  by  making  terms  with  them ;  a  JWW^T  J 
which  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  declare* | 
they  have  used,  and  continue  to  use,  with-1 
out  the  slightest  remorse  or  qualm  o/ti 
ccnscicnce,  regardless  of  the  violation  qf  J 
justice  and  of  law,  inseparable  from  such  j 
conduct,  and  of  the  outrageous  Btigiup] 
thereby  attempted  to  be  branded  upon  ■ 
man's  most  tender  point,  his  reputation,! ' 
it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  put  on  record 
another  of  those  moral  associations. 

The   cloac-borough-condition    of    tliej 
Dublin  College  was  now  made  apparent  J] 
there  was  scarcely  an  entrance  into  tlie 
membership  for  some  years;  it  fell  greatly 
in  public  estimation  ;  in  fact,  those  of  tho  j| 
public  who  diought  on  the  subject  at  all,! 
were  filled  with  indignation:  meantinial 
tlie  school   party  rested   eatibfied  whil#| 
they  counted  the  money  in  their  purscSi 
But  the  Poor  Law  lleform  Bill  is  brougljt^ 
before   I'arliameut,  which    threatens  tffj 
cheai)en  the  value  of  their  licence,  by  ad- 
mitting any  other  licence  as  quaUficatioui] 
for  mi'dical  vtficer  to  the  Irish  charitief.] 
'  h  y  must  needs  face  a  liberal,  a  rcCona 
government ;  how  can  they  do  so,  while 
they  labour  under  the  damning  defect  of 
their  being  a   corriipt  ct^se  ,bpjot^|)  ? 
This  pubhc  impression    rr.m'   '^-'    'c 
. .  Vfi\H:d  (iuV.    IVxt'i  ¥Kts.vX^  v  ■- 
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two  of  their  owa  officers  in  tlie  school, 
thv  »oiiB  of  Mr.  CoUes — and  all,  the  con- 
fidential apprentices  of  the  scl.ool  pro- 
fcMori;  they  all  pass  the  Rubicon  of 
course,  because  the  proteges  and  creatures 
'<i{  the  interested  schcol  lact"on.  One 
featleraaUj  however,  a  Mr.  Uuker,  a  pro- 
fcMor  in  a  priviitc  srhool,  noted  for  its 
excellence  and  its  reform  principles,  tliat 
of  Mr.  Elli»,  in  Peter  Street,  having  got 
secret  iiifurmution  of  the  intentions  of 
the  school  faction,  has  the  manliness  and 
the  independence  to  demand  his  just  and 
undoubted  right,  by  submitting  to  the 
lallot  at  the  same  time ;  and  what  is 
the  result?  He  is  branded  as  an  outcast, 
unfit  to  associate  with  his  professional 
Wjthren  in  the  management  of  Ibe  Col- 
lege— and  tlie  profession  !  And  for  what  ? 
What  breach  of  professional  etiquette  has 
he  committed  ?  Of  what  violation  of 
kind,  gentlemanly  conduct,  or  morality, 
has  he  been  guilty  of,  that  he  should  be 
doomed  to  such  extreme  penalty  ?  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  any  such  imputiition 
or  disqualification  advanced  against  him  : 
the  majority  of  his  profcssionnl  brethren 
pronounce  in  his  favour,  but  a  minority 
of  one-third,  enter  into  a  hellish  con- 
>  spiracy,  because  he  is  supposetl  to  hold 
'  opinions  differctit  from  theirs,  but  in  uni- 
Bon  with  the  minority  of  his  medical 
brethren,  becaube  he  is  supposed  to  dis- 
approve of  their  (>erverting  a  public  cor- 
poration to  a  mere  private  school ; — but 
this  blow,  beyond  a  doubt,  will  recoil  with 
tenfold  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the 
guilty  faction  tlieinselvcs, 

Were  there  no  other  argument  than 
Utia,  which  strikes  so  wickedly  against 
tlte  first  principles  of  common  morality, 
it  would  be  sufficient  of  imelf  to  justify 
tlte  aentiments  and  wishes  of  those,  who 
aim  at  removing  the  School  altogether, 
yl^ntl  Uius  ivtikittg  room   for  something 


tabiishment  of  His  Majesty's  health,  it 
;   is  impossible  not  to  view,  hut  with  the 
e^j  tvliU'h  mMy  not  only  not  be  injttnous\  gt«cu»v  ams\ev>{  \V\s  UsIv^ttV*  tfta^^«»» 


to  the  best  uiterest&  of  science;,  tb«  Col- 
lege, and  the  profession,  bm  iDaj,,be 
capable  of  positive  public  benefit. 
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THE    KINGS    HKALTA. 

{From  our  Windsor  Corregpotufent.^ 

Although  the  public  miml  has  been,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  tranquilised 
by  a  decided  ameudmeot  having  already 
taken  place  in  His  .Majesty's  health,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  an  attack  of 
such  alarming  symptoms  couki  be  either 
yet  permanently  remove*!,  or  that  sucli 
symptoms  would  not  have  been  followeil 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  debility.  TJje 
undisguised  language  whicli  all  around  the 
King  now  api>car  unhesitatingly  to  make 
use  of,  in  es])ressing  the  dangerous  con- 
dition in  which  His  Majesty  was  placetl 
for  some  days,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  fonner  statements ;  and 
it  is  DO  longer  attempted  to  be  coiiceale<l 
that  there  has  been,  and  still,  though  in 
a  much  less  degree,  continues,  anasarca 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  as  well  as 
of  the  inferior  extremities;  and,  though 
the  mucous  expectoration  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished. His  Majesty  is  still  afSicteU  witli 
severe  dyspnnea  on  the  slightest  motion. 
The  great  diminution  of  the  anasarcous 
swelling,  has  been  attributed  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  EKXEKA  or  SENKGA,  a  remedy 
which  in  the  case  of  the  King  has  most 
fortunately  produced  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  under  the  watchful  eye  and  ju- 
dicious guidance  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Whilst, 
therefore,  a  gladdening  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  His  Msyesty's  health,  and 
every  laudable  endeavour  made  by  the 
King  himself,  ashy  the  Court,  to  impress 
on  the  public  mind  the  complete  rc-es- 
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t^oft^ajf  sfh'y  feitige  oTdisease  continues, 
lia  ailment  l)etng  of  that  description 
wliich  unfortunately,  more  particularly 
in  the  <lirtVrent  branches  of  the  Royal 
Jb'aviily,^  ectapt  to  recur. 

Some  amusing  reports  have  gone  abroad 
regarding  some  most  absurd  uinl  fallacious 
conelusioiis,  as  to  the  slate  of  die  thoracic 
•ritvera,  which  one  of  the  medical  attend- 
<int9  hid  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
^'•lethesoopc ;  and  had  not  Sir  Ik-nry's 
'  trat«  fliagnostic  jiowers  rendered  the  line 
of  practice  quite  indisputable,  in  all  pro- 
bability l!is  Majesty's  condition  would 
htve  been  very  dill'crent  from  what  I  re- 
joice to  state  it  now  is. 
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THE  ANATOMIST. 

MUSCLKS. 

Mt.'8Cles  Of  back  of  i,eg. 

Siijterfici'il  Layer. 

'' '    fiaxtrnniemiiis.  O.  intental  lirnd,up- 
.iper  and  back  part  of  internal  condyle  of 
femur,  and  obli<iue  ridye  above  it ;  fj-- 
lerrial  head,  from   above   external   con- 
dyle.     1.  lower   and   back    part  of  os 

Phtntnri*.  O,  back  part  of  femur 
'  above extenial  comlyle,  ami  posterior  iiga- 
''tnent  of  knee.     J.  posterior  part  of  os 


SoUm»,  O,  Rvtemal  head,  from  back 
"^rt  of  head  and  superior  third  of  HbuLa; 

intrruul  head,  from  middle  third  of 
^, tibia,  unites  with  ^iistrocnemius  to  form 

tendu  Acliiliis.     1.  lower  and  back  part 

of  P<t  C4iCiS. 

l'0})tilteu».  O.  depression  on  outer 
condyle  of  femur.  1.  fiat  triangular  sur- 
fact',  occupying  the  superior  posterior 
fifth  of  til.il.' 

Ftt.rur  digitorum  perforann.  O.  pos- 
terior fiat  surface  of  tibia,  from  beiow 
poplitjciis  to  witliiu  tliree  inches  of  ankle, 
fascifi,  and  intermuseulur  septa.     1.  last 

..phalangcTB  of  four  lewier  toes. 

.  I'ibaiiii  i'liKliisM.  '">.  posterior  inter- 
nal part  of  filiula.  upper  part  of  tibia, 
ttnd  nearly  whole-length  of  intcrofseous 
ligunicnt.  1.  inferior  and  internal  lube 
rosily  on  osnavieulare,  internal  cuiiciforni 
and  cuboiJ  bones,  auil  second  aad  UVud 
tMtitiMfial  tvricsi'  "'i  <»»i7«t»  i-.'f  . 
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UUSCLES  OP   FOOT.  , 

First  Layer. 

Abductor  pnllicis.  O.  lower  and  inn?r 
part  of  08  c;ilciB,  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, plantar  aponeurosis,  and  interhal 
intermuscular  septum.  1.  internal  sma- 
moid,  and  intcrual  side  of  base  of  4rst 
phalanx  of  great  toe. 

Flf.xor  dUfiitorum  brrvi*  ptrj\kiiki». 
O.  inferior  and  internal  part  of  oscaicK, 
internal  annular  ligament,  plantar  apo- 
neurosis, and  intermuticular  septa.  1. 
Si'cond  phalanges  of  four  lesser  toe«. 

Abductor  mtHiiiii  di(fili.  O,  ouUit  EJiJe 
of  OS  calcis,  ligament  extending  from  ps 
calcis  to  outer  side  of  fifth  metatarsal 
bone,  plantar  fascia,  extertial  ititer-mut- 
cuiar  sopium,  and  base  of  tifth  tuetatarul 
bone.  I.  outer  side  of  base  of  first  plm- 
laiix  of  Lttle  tuc. 

Second  Layer. 

MusruluK  accensoriur,  O,  inferior  aijil 
internal  part  of  os  calcis.  I.  outer  [lart 
of  tendon  of  flexor  digiiorutn  longus. 

Ijumbrictilt'i.  O.  tendons  of  flexpr 
digitoruiii  loiigus.  I.  internal  side' of 
first  phalanges  of  four  lesser  toes. 

Third  Ijiyer. 

Flexor  poUicis  l/rcvin.  O.  lower  itnd 
anterior  part  of  os  calcis  and  externtti 
cuiieironn  b<jne.  I,  sesamoid  bones,  be- 
neath first  phalanx  of  great  toe. 

Adductor  p/tlliciji.  O.  calceo-cuboid 
ligumeiit  and  base  of  second  and  third 
metatarjial  bones.  I.  external  sesamoid 
bone.  M 

TranxrermVm  pedif.     O.  anterior  eX-       I 
tremitiea    of    foiu    external    metatanal 
bones.      I.   external  sesumioid    bone,  of 
great  toe. 

Flejcnr  brfnin  minimi  diyiti.  O.  cu- 
boid and  tifth  metatarsal  bones,  attd 
sheath  of  tendon  of  peronieus  iongus.  J. 
inner  side  of  l>ase  of  first  phalanx  of  little 
toe. 

Fourth  Layer. 

Seven  interrossei  muscles.  Three  on 
sole  of  foot,  and  four  upon  ita  dorfiUia4 

Inferiores,  vel  intcrossei  inferni. 

tst.  adductor  medii  difjiti.  O.  inner 
side  of  third  metatarsal  bone.  1.  base  of 
first  phalanx  of  fourth  tu«.  , 

and.  (i(/rfuc(.ir  <\in\rtv«i\<jj\.t.\.    O.VjMaja 


'j'flfe'A^A'MMi^p. 


'im.a^uc(or  m*>ihii  digili.O,  fifth  \     Fair  Cerebri   cwmnenc«  n«rfoW<*P 
luftatarsol  lx)ne.     I.  inner  side  of  base  of   crista  ^alii,  and  archn  backwards  betWedh 
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^rptphaJaux  of  little  toe 
(nfiuperiores,  vel  interossei  exlprtii. 
,,  I^L  O.  intersal  side  of  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  and  outer  side  of  first.     T. 
inner  side  of  base  of  Hrst  phalanx  of  se- 
cond tov. 

20(1,  O,  oppofdte  iddes  of  second  and 
"tliird  metatarsal  liones.  1.  outer  side  of 
first  phaLinx  of  second  toe. 

3rd.  O.  opposite  sides  of  third  and 
fourth  metAtars.'il  bones.  1.  outer  side  of 
first  phalanx  of  middle  toe. 

4th,  O.  opposite  sides  of  fourth  and 
fiifth  uteiatarsiil  bones.  I.  outer  side  uf 
Hi}fti  phalanx  of  fourth  toe. 


TUB   Ml'SCLES   OP   THE   OliniT. 

1.  Levator  palpihi-ie  tupefhn'it 


O. 
L  su- 


U|ipcr  edge  of  foramen  opticum. 

perior  border  of  tarsal  cartilage. 

2.    OhIiqHiig  niijier'wr.      O.   foramen 

Qptiemn.     I.  sclerotic  coat  between  su- 
jjierioi  and  e.xternnl  rectus. 
,      3.  Oli/iquifs  hifmior.     O.  orbital  edge 

of  superior  maxillary  bone.  I.  sclerotic 
,  coat    between    it   and    external    rectus 

muscle- 

I     4.  Rectus  ftiifierinr. 
,      6,  llectUH  inferifir. 
^     6.  Jiirtut  intemun. 
7.  Itvrltis  intfrnun. 
f^yi  arise  round   optic   foramen,  the 

exiemeJi  rectus  Ijeing   also  atEaclic<l   to 

margin  of  sphctioiilal  (issure,  and  they 
.,arc  inserted  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
,  behind  cornea.] 


Ml'SCLKB  Of   INTERNA  r, 


E,\R, 
I. 


neck 


StapcdUit.  0.  within  pyramid. 
I  of  stapes. 

TtMor  lympanl.  O.  canal  in  fjctrous 
1  *  P^Tliou  of  temporal  lione,  above  Eus- 
||,  bicbian  tube.  I.  shurt  procL-ss  below  neck 
■jj  of  itiallcus, 

iMXHliir  hiriijHiHi.    O.  spinous  process 
mpf  cphenoid  bone  and  Ku!;t.ichian  tube. 
IT  1.  processes  (yiciJis  of  malleus. 

HRAis  Asi>  rrs  lUF.jrniuM::-. 

■ft  Dura  Mater. 

li;     A  firm  dense  fibrous  membrane,  ad- 

.boring  by  its  outer  surfiice  lo  the  bones 

It  of  tlia  cranium,  ita  inner  surface  being 

intimately  connected  with  the  arachnoid 

niombraue.     It  defends  the  brain,  acts 

as  au  internal  periosteum  to  the  bones  of 

J  the  skuU,  forms  the  sinuses,  and  sends 

fall  reJofH^  u}>on  the  several  nerves  as  they 

/w«s  thrwigb  Uie  cranial  holci.     It  acuA*' 

off"  the  following  procx'sses. 


the  lobes  of  tlie  cerebrUm,  beton«B^ 
deeper  Until  it  ine«tjt  the  tentorium,  wlfh 
which  process  it  is  contirtnou«  on  either 
side.  Its  convex  edge  ctMrcsponds  to  the 
metlian  g^roove  of  tlic  o«  frontia,  lh« 
sapttal  cdf^  of  the  parietal  bones  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  perpendicular  ridpe 
of  the  occipital  bone.  The  great  Ioii;;i- 
tuilinal  sinus  is  in  its  upper  edge,  and 
the  lesser  lonRitudinal  sinus  in  its  inferior 
free  concave  edge. 

TV/i/oriHm  extends  in  a  horizontid  man- 
ner above  the  cerebelhim  and  below  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Its  con- 
vex edges  contains  the  lateral  sinuses  and 
correspond  to  the  transverse  ridgts  of  the 
occipital  bone,  the  inferior  posterior  angles 
of  the  parietal  bones,  the  sui>erior  an}jl« 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bones,  and  to  the  clinoid  processes  of  (he 
sphenoitl  bone.  "i 

FaJjr  rcrcM/i  is  attachetl  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  pfrpendicular  ridge  of  the  wc'- 
eipital  bone,  and  extends  between  the 
lobes  of  tJic  cerebellum  towards  the  f«>ra- 
mcn  magiium. 

S'phfiiuidal  folds  arc  attached  lo  the 
lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 


firettt  longitudiiiiil  ninng,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  extends  along  llie  conrex 
margin  of  the  falx  cerebri.  It  commences 
by  a  small  vein  in  the  foramen  ctrcum, 
and  increasing  in  size  as  it  proceeds  t)ack- 
wards  pours  its  bloo<I  into  the  tnrcafatr 
Herophili.  Its  interior  is  crosjsed  by  small 
banils  called  rhnrdir  Witliaii,  and  pieaents 
the  openings  of  the  veins  which  course 
ui)on  the  upper  surfkce  of  the  cerebrul 
hciiiisnheres,  and  a  number  of  small 
whilisn  granules  called  ijIniidiiLr  i'uv- 
tliioiii  media-.  lf[Kiii  the  outer  surface 
[>f  the  upper  wall  of  tlie  sinus,  between 
it  and  the  cranium,  arc  situated  the  gtan- 
ditliv  Pttrchioni  lultriue. 

Itifrrhr  hngit'idiuiil  xiiiii^  is  vcfy 
small,  runs  along  the  concave  cd'^e  of  the 
f.tlx  cerebri,  and  tenninates  in  the  strtigfit 
sinus. 

Straight  sinna  passes  from  the  termi- 
nation of  tbe  inferior  longitudinal  sintis 
downwards  and  backwards,  rcceivmg  the 
blood  of  tlie  veinc  (ialcni  and  empties 
ifself  into  the  torcular  iJcropliili. 

Lateral  JtinunnM,  each  corresponds  to 
the  transverse  grc;ovo  in  tbe  occipital 
bone,  tlie  groove  in  the  posterior  infe- 
rioT  a-ftfeVe  of  the  parietal  bone,  the  inas- 
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pD^t^ftJititi)<^flfCJfij>]  bone  in«ither  tide 
of  tbe  fpmmen  maguuin  ;  when  it  |>asties 
UtTQu^ti  the  foramen  Ucerutn  posterious 
BB(i  t'^rminatci!  in  the  jugular  vein. 

Toroiilar  llerophili  corresponds  to  the 
centre  of  the  crucial  epiue  of  the  occipi- 
tal bon«,  six  Kinases  communicate  with  it, 
viii. ;  the  two  lateral,  the  great  longitudi- 
Bai.  tliv  straight  and  the  two  occipital. 

I  ',,, ■,-,■,,,,, IS  siivmcn,  eacli  exteuds  from 
'■'  I   chnoiii  process,  to  t!ic  pc- 

!i  ,  oil  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  and 
upon  being  cut  into  presents  a  cellular 
appearance.  The  internal  carotid  artery 
the  sLxtli  nerve,  and  branches  of  thesym- 
jiatbeiic  nerve  are  fouml  within  eadi,  but 
•eparateU  from  the  blood  by  the  reflected 
v««iOU»  lining  nieaibranc.  In  the  outer 
wall  of  each  run  the  third  and  fourth 
wrves,  and  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  ; 
Uie  sinus  of  either  side  presents  the  ojien- 
iii^oftlie  ophthalmic  vein,  of  the  two 
petrosal  sin use-s,  and  of  the  circular  sinus. 

CiVc-uAii' «'«//*  surrounds  the  pituitary 
boily  and  i*  funned  of  an  anterior  und 
posterior  transverse  vein  which  extends 
from  one  cavernouij  sinus  to  the  otlier. 

Superior  petrosal  sinnscg,  each  [msses 
from  the  cavernous  siuus  along  the  upfter 
angle  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  to  the  lateral  sinus. 

Juferio-r  petrnital  ttinuKcs,  each  passes 
from  t2ie  cavernous  sinus  downwards  and 
lisckvfc-anls,  along  the  lino  of  contact  of 
the  (letrosul  {rartioii  of  the  temporal  bone, 
043(1  the  occipital  to  the  lateral  sinus. 

7V«Ji*»7j-,vt'  .sintm  crosses  the  cunci- 
■  ^in  process  of  the  occipital  hone,  and 
Jtoonnecli  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 
•  I  Otxipilal  niniUKfx,  two  in  number,  arc 
COntaii)e<l  in  the  lal.\  cerebclli,  and  open 
J  jnto  tlie  torcular  Ileropluii. 

TIXICA  ARAOHNOIDEA. 

Belong  to  the  class  of  serous  mem- 
braues^  is  sprea<l  over  the  surface  of  the 
braia    without    penetrating   between  its 
convolutions,  and  is  reflected  upon  the 
ilura  mater,  in  those  situations  wh<:Te  the 
nerves  and  veins  pierce  this  fibrous  inein- 
brane;  tlius,  after  the  manner  of  all  se- 
rous membranes,  foniiinga  shutsac,  and 
consisting  of  a  parietal  and  a   visceral 
•iJlaiyec.    Italso  gains  access  to  the  interior 
^,of  the  brain  by  the  arachnoid  canal,  and 
,  jjinca  tbe  free  surfaces  of  the  ventricles. 

ttA     »fATB«. 

I,  •    The  Tascnlar  covering  of  the  brain 
li:  iif»4T,   dipping  between 

ii  Mxd  sending  numetouB 

.ifknta  -  n  *»*^''i  mlQ  its  subfilancej  it  is  inu- 


matcly  cotincctoil  to  the  ai;BchDoid  mgtn- 
brane  by  its  outer  surface,  cxcc|)t  at  the 
base  and  sulci  of  brain ;  ant!  entering  (be 
ventricles  by  the  great  transverse  Hssii^ 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  presents  the  clio- 
roid  plexuses  and  the  choroid  membrane. 

THE  BRAIN'. 

The  brain  is  subdivided  into  three  jpor- 
tions,  viz.:  the  cerebrum,  the  c^ebeuum, 

and  the  medulla  oblonuata.     '       !  '    ''r. 

*  t'l  •■•'■> 

TtlK     CEKEBRVM 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  three  di- 
visions, is  of  an  oval  form  ant!  is  divided 
into  two  equal  portions  called  licmispbe- 
ris,  by  a  fissure  which  extends  along  the 
median  line  upon  its  upper  surface,  anil 
contains  the  falx  cerebri  ajid  the  antenne 
of  the  corpus  coUosum.  At  the  hase  of 
the  brain  the  cerebrum  is  also  divided  at 
each  extremity  by  the  medium  fissure, 
bat  in  the  centre  both  hemispheres  are 
united. 

HemiKpheres,  lifiht  s.ad  left,  are  con- 
vex superiorly  siid  externally,  and  flat 
towards  each  otlier,  where  they  correspond 
the  falx. 

Lofwji.  Each  hemisphere  is  divided 
into  diree  lobes  upon  its  under  surfbce ; 
the  anterior,  wliich  Ls  the  snuillest,  rests 
upon  the  roof  of  the  orbit  unci  presents  a 
groove  for  the  lod^'emtnt  of  the  olfactory 
nerve ;  the  midilte,  prominent  and  con- 
vex, hcs  in  the  miikllc  fossa,  in  the  base 
of  the  cranium  ;  and  the  posterior  rests 
upon  the  tentorium. 

/''isjiitra  iSr/trii  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  miildle  lobe,  and  corresponds  to 
the  lc5.ser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and 
its  fold  of  dura  mater.  The  cerebral 
roof  of  this  fissure  is  pier«'il  by  snmll 
arteries,  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

Ci>nrolution«,  or  gi/ri,  arc  cminehocs 
]otip;itUflinal  and  rounded,  but  ditrcted 
in  various  ways  upon  tlie  surface  of  eiftch 
hemisphere. 

Suki  are  the  fisisures  which  wpal^te 
the  convolutions  from  each  other,  oter 
which  the  arachnoiil  membrane  passes, 
but  into  which  the  piu  inater  dips. 

Citteritioun  siih*failrp  of  brain  is  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour,  from  three  to  four 
lines  in  thickness,  soft  anil  va.scular,  and 
for  the  most  part  situated  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  biain.  It  is  however  found 
in  strite  and  masses  in  die  interioi'  of  the 
brain,  and  surrounded  by  the  medullary 
subsUiice.  •  In  some  situntiona  its  colour 

1  aecVvoTv  oi  V\\ft  cwa  «x^wci'v»>  "B«i»s  ; 
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MeduUary  uubdaner,  white  elattic  and 
fibrous,  forms  the  greater  part'  of  che 
bratn.- 

(  Centrum  ofyale  tniitun,  an  oval  mass  of 
^meiltJIary  siihstance  surroundril  by  ci- 
eritious  substance,  anil  renilered  ap])a- 
nt  by  iimkuig  a  seciion  of  cacli  heniis- 
.phere  within  a  few  lines  of  the  corpus 
ciillo!>um, 

(  entrum  ovale  mngnum.  the  Inrge  oval 

ass  of  medullary  structure,   which  is 

•VeililereJ  apparent  by  slicin){  botli  Jiemis- 

phcres  on  a  level  with  the  cuqius  callosum , 

CorpitH  calUmum^    unites    the   heinis- 

leres  to  each  otiier,  is  alxtut  three  inches 

Itn^th  and  presents  upon  its   upj<c'r 

II  face  the  raphe,  w)iich  corresponds  lo 

ithe  .'interior  cerebral  arteries,  and  from 

trhich,on  either  side,  pass  the  connecting 

iTiUsversc   fibres    of    the    hemispheres. 

calk-il  lintc  transvcrsee.     It  unites  by  its 

posterior  extremity  with  the  fornix  and 

(the  hijipocampus,  major  and  minor  ;  its 

riterior  extremity   beinf^    curved   upon 

itself  and    continuous    with    the    optic 

loiamissure  and  tuber  cinercum  at  the 

ibase  of  the  brain. 

b  Seytnm  Luridtim  descends  from  tlie 
,roplie  of  the  corpus  callosura  to  the  for- 
'nix, separating;  the  lateral  ventricles  from 
each  other.  It  consists  of  four  layers, 
«t\vo  of  which  are  cineritious,  and  two 
♦fliieiiuilary;  the  medullary  layers  Imvinp; 
in  general  a  cavity  between  them  calJal 
the  fiftli  ventricle :  its  form  is  triangular, 
the  apex  corresponding  to  tlie  union  of 
the  cor[>nB  callosum  and  the  fornix,  the 
^^_  .base  anterior,  eorri*sponding  to  the  curved 
^^B -portion  (if  the  corpus  callosum, 
^^Br'i  LdiiTtil  vpiitrirlex,  each  consists  of  a 
^^Briiody  and  three  comua,  the  body  corrcs- 
^^r  iBondins  to  the  centre  of  each  cerebral 
r  heinispliere,  the  oornua  proceeiling,  one 

I  to  each  lobe.  The  bodies  of  the  ventricles 

'  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  sep- 

tum lucidum. 

.     Corponi  strintn,  two  pear-shapeil  Imi- 

,  their  !arg;e  bulbous  extremities  being 

Uine<l  in   the  anterior  comua  of  the 

ventricles,  their  narrow  stalk-like 

^extremities  beinn;  ilirectetl  backwards  into 

the  bodies  of  the  ventricles ;    they   arc 

cincritious   on   their    surface,  but   when 

-«ut  into  present  alternating  stria;  of  cine- 

wilious  an<l  medullary  matter,  and  hence 

•Wieir  nauie. 

-  Opfic  tlialrimi,  two  large  1x)die«  placed 
vlbehind  and  between  the  corpora  striata, 
-«»ch  ptcsents  upon  its  inferior  surface 
tno  tubercles,  callcil  cor/iorn  g/eniriiJnfii. 
^iFownnh  the  nierlian  lin?  the  optic  tha- 
/*ihi/Mt  Mat  and  nailed  to  cuch  olhtr  by 


a  soft  cineritioos  Btntctnre.  eaUede^'m- 
miMSura  mn/iiM  ;  u|K)n  tlieir  esterna!  »ar- 
fuee  they  are  while,  but  their  interior  is 
grey.  l  • 

Timia  Sfmicireitlnris.  ir 

Tirnia,  a  narrow  medullary  band  situ- 
ated in  the  groove  between  the  opric  tha- 
iitnus  and  corjws  striatum  of  either  side. 

Fnrni.r,  piacetl  horizontally  beneath 
the  s^cptum  lucidxmi  and  corpus  callosum, 
ami  compose<l  of  medullary  structure, 
arches  above  the  third  ventricle,  niid  lies 
upon  the  velum  interpositum  an<l  choroid 
plexus.  It  commences  by  itti  two  fou- 
tcrior  crura,  one  of  which  liee  in  Uie  in- 
ferior comu  of  either  lateral  ventricle  . 
these  unite  in  the  median  line  and  form 
what  is  called  the  biuiy  of  the  fornix, 
which  passes  forwards  and  terminates  in 
the  autrrior  i-rvra  :  finally,  the  autei-i&r 
crura  descends  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  corpora 
niammiJlaria. 

1'hf  Lifra,  is  the  apjK'arance  presented 
upon  the  under  surface  by  some  slif!;ht 
hnes  and  depressions  which  corresjwnd 
to  the  vessels  of  l!ie  velum  iiilerpo.situin. 

Choroid  /ikxux.  The  fold  of  pia  ma- 
ter which  lies  upon  the  optic  thalanius, 
and  wdiich  entered  the  body  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  by  the  inferior  coriiu;  the  cho- 
roid pk-xus  of  either  side  passes  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  both  unite  in  the  fora- 
tncn  commune  anterius, 

Frinm  iutrrpDniliim,  lyinjr  underneath 
the  fornix,  unites  tlie  choroid  plexuses  of 
cither  side;  it  is  composed  ofaraeiiuoid 
membrane  and  pia  n)ater,uud  contains  in 
its  centre  the  venie  Galeni. 

Ft^H^  Guleiii,  coutaineil  in  the  velum 
interposltum,  p;iss  from  before  hacliwards 
and  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus. 
These  veins  return  the  hloo<l  from  the 
choroid  plexuses  aiul  from  the  parts  within 
the  ventricles. 

FitifttI  'jlnriil,  a  small  conical  cineri- 
tious  bodv  conlsiiiinR  in  ).';eneral  sanily 
matter.  1 1  is  placet!  iijioii  the  corpofii 
quadrigemina  anrl  is  connected  with  tbe 
brain  by  a  small  transverse  medullary 
band  and  two  peduncles. 

llipfmcniiipttii  minor,  an  oval  eminerrte 
in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  hitcrai  ven- 
tricle; mefliillaty  externally,  and  cineri- 
lious  in  its  interior. 

JlipjmMtnpufi  major,  a  similar  emi- 
nence to  the  minor  but  larger,  and  pl*ce<l 
in  the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle. 

P(>«  hlp}ioran*pi,  the  luberculated  ap- 
pearand vfh^cU  Iheextranify  of  the  hip- 


i 


I 
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'  'Tteite  hippoetnnpi,  amother  name  for ,  to  be  a  Eurgeon  to  the  said  infintuit-y  or 
the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  which  j  hospital."  ■   i  (it 

are  kitaehed  to  the  hippocampus  major  I'lie  enactment  of  this  proviaioB"hi 
of  either  side  by  their  convex  margins,!  17&5,  twenty  years  before  the  ineorpora- 
their  concare  etigea  being  free.  I  tion  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Corpus  denticulatum,  a  cineritious !  proves,  incontestjbly.  that  it  vras  made 
serrated  line  in  the  inferior  comu  of  the  solely  to  secure  to  the  sick  poor  proper 
laterai  ventricle,  and  which  is  exposed  surpcal  assistance,  and  to  prevent  uti- 
■npon  removing  the  tttiiia  hippociinpi,  Ik;-    (juiiliticd   persons  from   becoming   con- 


l_,.]ieadt  whicli  it  lies, 

ThirH  tvH/nV/f,  a  deep  fissure  between 
fie  optic  tlialaini.  exposed  by  separating 
IMiae  bodies.  It  is  bounded  anteriorly 
by  the  desceiidiii};  crura  of  the  fornix  anil 
i>4he  anterior  commissure,  posteriorly  by 
tiLe  posterior  commissure  and  the  tuber- 
ala  quadri^emina,  laterally  by  the  optic 
lalami:  its  door  corresponds  to  the  lo- 
cuii  perfordtus  and  tuber-cinereutii,  and 
\ii  is  covtred  in  by  the  velum  interposi- 
sad  fornix. 


M0NOP[)LY  OF  THE  DUBLIN 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

'  The  following  precwun  document  has 
}iut  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  u])  about  the  time  the 
lledital  Education  Committee  was  ap- 
ointed,  but  u  now  again  circukted  with 
ilie  view  of  influencing  the  jroverninent 
and  legislature  to  maintain   the  Dublin 

'College  of  Surgeons  in  its  monopoly  with 
spect  to  County  Infirmaries  in  Ireland. 
In  next  week's  number  of  the  .Foumal  we 
bhall  call  the  attention  of  the  profession, 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
Uiis  statement.     We  think  the  I  ondon 

Ft'oUege  of  Surgeons  can  scarcely  overlook 

^e  imputations  on  them. 

Statement,  of  the.  Rotfal  College  of  Sar- 
i/eons  ill   Irrland,  rvgprctimj  the  ap- 
'■    fMritmtmi  of  Sitrgeona  to  County  In- 
Jirmarkv. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  5th  and  $di 
Geo.  3,  it  is  is  enacted,  diat  "  no  person 
•hall  be  capable  of  being  elected  (as  sur- 
geon to  a  county  infiimary)  who  sliall  not 
nave  served  a  regular  apprcndcetiliip  of 
Hve  year*  to  a  surgeon,  and  have  likewise 
.undergone  an   examination    before   the 
.»urgeon-generaI,  the  vibiting  surgeon,  the 
two  a.ssi!iCiint  surgeons,  and  the  resident 
^furgeou  of  Stephen's  Hospital,  and  the 
tflve  senior  surgeons  of  Mercer's  Hospital, 
and  thaU  produce  a  certificate  from  said 


examiners,  that  he  hath  served  an  ap- 
-.prenticosliip  of  five  years  to  a  surgeon, 

MW4  luth  undergone  a  proper  exainiuatiun  V      kiv)u\  \.uc  vnus^  wvj>c(Vkv»u -<ivc«  •«.<- 
At  aforesaid,  aad  is  io  all  leepevla  (iua\ifieA\  RV»Ne  &waK^»v^'Gk\&,  Wvb  <J«sSs<afc'^i«^ 


nected  with  county  infirmaries;  and  it  is 
to  lie  recollected  that  there  were  at  this 
time  several  practitioners  educated  in 
Edinburgh  and  on  the  Continent,  settled 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

By  the  3(ilh  Geo.  3,  it  is  enacted  tNt 
"  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  beiaa|i; 
elected  surgeon  to  a  county  infirmary  «r 
hospital,  who  shall  not  previously  have 
obtained  letters  tcstimoiual  of  his  qunliH- 
catjoii,  under  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland."  . 

The  policy  of  transferring  the  duty^f 
examining  tlie  infirmary  surgeons  frdrii 
the  olil  board  to  the  more  rcsponuible 
body,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  ob- 
vious; but  this  was  not  done  for  twelve 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  College 
in  lT»i,  and,  consequently,  after  the 
College  had  given  proofs  of  its  etfieacy, 
and  that  it  could  be  with  safety  intnuted 
with  so  important  a  duty.  ■  ■' 

My  tlve  Atth  Geo.  .'J,  the  surgeon  of  a 
county  iutirmory  shall  lay  before  the 
grand  jury  his  letters  teslimouiai,  tlms 
confirming  the  lueasure  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, after  eighteen  years  of  its  effi- 
cacy. 

In  181 B.  the  sense  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  again  taken  on  the  quea- 
tion,  the  London  College  of  Surgeons 
having  framed  a  bill  "  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  surgery  throughout  the  united 
Kingdom,"  into  which  a  clause  was  in- 
trodua-d  to  remove  tlie  barrier  raised  by 
tlie  Irish  I'arhament  to  protect  the  poor 
in  the  iufirinarics,  and  to  cajicel  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  Irish  college.  This  clause 
became  tlie  sulyect  of  delwue  in  the  Ilouao 
of  Commons,  and  was  succeasfully  re- 
sisted, especially  by  Mr.  I'eel.  who,  from 
information  acquired  on  the  spot,  was 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  tlic 
subject. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  during axty- 
eight  years  this  matter  was  four  times 
.submitted  to  discussion  ;  twice  in  the  Irish 
Parliametit,  and  twice  in  the  Imperial — ■ 
each  succesaive  inquiry  and  enactineTlt 
proving  the  pohcy  and  justice  of  Lh«  Mi- 
ginal  provisions.  .  ■  ..'> 

iftotn  t.bt  \na«L«v{«x^&^»i>'^^sHl^'^3ki^. 
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were  not  made  for  the  puqiose  of  ag 
grthdifrtng  the  Coll«;e  of  furpcons,  or  of 
eXtemfTng  to  it  any  urulue  patronage  or 
monopoly. 

That  the  laws  above  recited  have  had 
the  most  salutary  effect  as  regnrds  the 
county  infirmaries.  n..>  one  practically  ac- 
q|uaintctl  with  their  operation  can  for  a 
moment  deny.  But  this  is  not  the  wily 
advantage  resulting  from  their  enactment. 
The  selection  and  adoption  of  the  diploma 
of  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surj^eons,  Ireland, 
hy  the  lejrfslature,  as  the  best  test  of  the 
fitness  of  the  surj^eon  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  medical  sitperintend- 
ant  of  an  infirmary  co-o|>erating  with  the 
strict  system  of  education  and  riRid  cxa- 
minations  enioineil  by  the  college,  has 
hud  the  effect  of  raising  this  Irish  institu- 
tion to  (he  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
mation. These  two  great  aii  vantages  the 
legislamre  is  called  on  to  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  enable  every  holder  of  a  surgical  degree 
in  Ireland,  to  participate  in  the  profes- 
BiohaJ  distinction  snd  emoluments  dcrivetj 
from  the  county  Inrtrniaries^  however  low 
that  diploma  may  be  held  in  public  esti- 
in.atton,  or  however  easily  obtained. 

If  any  surgeon  in  Ireland  wishes  to 
qualify  nimself  i'or  the  appointment  of 
county  inliimarics,  he  can  do  so  in  one 
week,  by  producing  evidence  that  he  has 
been  for  si.x  years  engaged  in  the  study 
«rid  practice  of  his  profession,  and  by 
passing  a  public  examination— men  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  enjoying  extensive 
practice,  hnvc  clone  so. 

If  the  legislature  considered  it  neces- 
sary, in  17tJJ,  179(5,  and  IHM,  to  insti- 
tute a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications 
of  riinditlatefi  for  the  appointment  of  sur- 
geons to  county  infirmaries,  it  is  surely 
Still  mote  necessary,  at  tlie  present  mo- 
irrent,  when  so  many  are  practising  sur- 
gery in  Irelftiid  under  the  authority  of 
diplomas  granted  by  colleges  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  wants  of  Irel.md  in  this 
particular,  and  little  interest^jd  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  generally. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  infirmaries 
M-OUld  be.ser\'ed  by  affording  the  governors 
aft  onportunity  of  selecting  surgeons  from 
the  Wgest  pos.sihle  numbers;  but  when 
it  J3  known  that  there  «fre  38(5  gradnates 
of  tlie  I  lish  college,  from  Avhich  a  selection 
irti^T  b^  made,  this  argument  has  little 

'fhere  is  one  topic  which  cannot  be  left 
unlrmchpd  in  this  discussion, however  tliR- 
y''  '!iay  be  to  those  aflVcted  by  it, 


diplomas  in  surgery,  grftnted  hy  the  col- 
leges of  other  countries,  and  especially  by 
the  College  of  Surgeotisiii  London,  shoulij 
be  considereil  as  genuine  and  val-uabl? 
tests  of  qualitieatiun  as  tliat  of  the  Irish 
college.  , 

It  is  to  be  piesume<1  that  the  Lpnclooi 
College,  acquiinted  with  the  practice  of 
the  profession  in  England,  as  regards 
eduMlion,  have  judiciously  and  effectually 
modelled  and  adopteil  their  sytem  to  that 
practice;  but  unacquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  people,  the  practices  of  the  pro- 
ft'B>ion,  and  the  state  of  sfldety  in  Ireland, 
they  have  totally  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  this  cuuiilj'y 
in  that  particular.  The  fact  caanot  be 
concealed,  tliat  the  inadequate  exercises, 
the  short  period  of  practical  study,  and 
the  brief  examination  upon  which  the? 
London  College  have  granted  djploinas 
to  Irish  students,  has  been  attcndi-tl  with 
the  most  misehievdUB  consequences  to 
Ireland. 

The  efiorts  of  the  Irish  College  to  wj- 
/arre  a  proper  system  of  surgical  ed\l^ 
cation  in  Ireland,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vidons  of  their  charter,  have  been  prcatly 
weakened  by  the  opportunities  afinrded 
to  students  to  obtain  diplomas  on  easi^i 
terms  elsewhere.  The  best  friends  of  Trpr 
land  shotdd  therefore,  in  place  of  dj-| 
minishing  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  strengthen  tlieir  handi^, 
by  additional  powers,  ami  oppose  evpry 
obstacle  to  the  interference  of  other  colp, 
leges  with  surgical  education  iji  thif, 
country. 

If  the  London  College  claim  a  right  to 
intermeddle  in  the  regulation  of  stirgic^^ 
eihication  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  thdi;. 
charter,  such  claim  must  tx?  firmly  re- 
sisted. No  such  object  was  ever  thought 
of  lor  one  moment,  or  contemplated  in 
their  incorporation.  ■  • 

It  has  been  urged  that  alt  the  hospitaWt 
of  England  arc  ojien  to  Irish  surgeonfj,- 
and  that,  therefore,  thia  privilege  should ! 
be  reciprocal.  This  ohjeclion  to  the  laws, 
recited  above,  would  be  more  specious 
than  just.  There  is  no  special  legislative, 
provision  which  renders  the  mem  berg  of, 
the  Irish  College  ineligible  to  EngUsh 
hospitals ;  but  as  the  local  or  domestic 
regulations  or  practice  of  these  institutions 
restricts  the  situation  to  those  who  hav^i 
served  apprenticeships  iji  tlicm,  the  lris|b, 
surgeons  are  virtually  excludeil.  j 

Until  tlie  legislature  shall  he  ih(lucc<^, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  i ^i;l.. 


I 


"J  repugnant  to  nationtil  pride  I  surgical  education  an  olyett  4,, 

ornrvjtxcliccsj  it  is  the  question,  whether  \inv^t\to«,  »ut\  v6  ««\tiV»^V  \i,\vi  ^i^w^v^iij^^ 


I 


•^^^^oz,^H^^^YtlHM\m^  ^^^.-^vao^o-^oi^   |;e 


Is  kuopiPltri  equally  rigul,  pro- 

,  ami  laborious  sysUfiri  of  education, 

^bcstioii  ofreci[)rocity  cannot  be  en- 

Int'd.     To  compel,  by  any  inrlirect 

the  Irish  College  to  lower  the  sUin- 

^daril  of  its  system  of  education  to  that  of 

ly  o(her  college,  would  be  too  fla^jrant 

kcl  of  injugtice. 


r  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 
(IRELAND.) 


(A  BTUi  KOR  THE  BETTER  BEOULATION  OF 

HOSTPTTAJ-S,  mSPEXSARIES,  AND    OTUICR 

MEAiCALCBABITIES  IX  IHELA.ND. 
J     ■ 
IVJEtCPARGO     XSB     BROUGHT   IN   DT    T«RI> 

U0aPKTB,MR.  ATTOR.VEV  CENGRAI.  FOK 

IREIiA.Vl>,    MU.    FITZSTF.PHEN     FHENCII, 

A>'0   JUH.    WIU.IAJU    O'URIAN. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  make 
k  provision  for  tlie  better  regulation  of 
[Uie  several  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asy- 
and  other  medical  charities  now 
KMting,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  re- 
irecl  in  Ireland;  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
the  Kind's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
futi  with  tne  advice  and  consent  of  ttie 
►IxJrds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
rmons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
[bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  ftom  and  after  the  first  day  of 
kOctober,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
^thirty -seven,  the  parts  of  the  several  Acts 
Ikercinafter  menttonetl  shall  cease,  deter- 
llhine  and  be  repealed  ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
tfb  much  of  an  Act  pa.ssed  in  t!ie  Parlia- 
inent  of  Ireland  in  the  iifUi  and  sixth 
I'Tears  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
"fhird,  intituled,  "An  Act  for  erecting 
estahlishing  Public  Infirmaries  or 
lospitals  in  this  Kingdom,"  as  relates  to 
[the  qualification  of  surgeons  to  be  elected 
[for  such  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  to  flie 
^prf.c.-,,i,.,,,  „f  money  by  the  grawl  juries 
'  of  same  ;  and  so  much  of  an 

■  , 1  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 

the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Uie 

eien  of  King  George  the  Third,  intitulwl, 

''An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  made  in  the 

Bt  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  erecting 

estid>!ishin};  Public    Infirmaries  or , 

iBospit.its  in  this  Kingdom  ."as  relates  to 

f  the  qualification  of  Physicians  to  be  elected 

Ito  (bounty   Infirmaries  in  Ireland  ;    and 

ti  '     'f  an  Act  tkasscd  in  tlie  Parlia- 

ii  iland  in  the  tliirty  sixth  year 

oi  i;ic  ,,,l;7i  o(  KingGeori;e  the  TUini,    «-= — j,  . j,  -         - 

intimtetl  "  An  Act  for  thefiirthcr  Regu-  ^D\&^t\*ane?.va\Tt^»^«!>^>  ttav£«cue*M» 


^-T.  ,»■  »  rt  1  '1  .:>l'iin,Jon.nt^ 
iation  of  i'ubiic  infirmanesOT  HoEpitals, 
as  relates  to  the  qualification  of  surt^evtvs^ 
to  be  elected  to  ronnty  infirmaries  ill 
Ireland  ;  and  so  much  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  "  An 
Act  to  aineud  and  render  more  eficclu^ 
an  Act  made  in  the  I'arlinnient  oi  Ireland 
in  die  fifth  year  of  his  present  Alajesty, 
iniituleil, '  An  jVct  for  erecting  and  eslahi- 
[ifihinj;  Public  Infirmaries  or  tJosjHtals  in 
this  Kingdom,"  and  of  an  Act  passed  iu 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  (jeorge  the  Third,  intituled,  •'  An 
Act  to  amend  an  Act  made  in  die  Uut 
Session  of  Parliament,  for  regulating  and 
providing  for  the  Uelii^f  of  the  Poor,  nod 
the  IManagcinent  of  I nfirmarics-ond  Hos- 
pitals in  Ireland,"  aiid  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  '' Aa 
Act  to  atneud  an  Act  made  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
present  Jlnjesty's  reigu,  for  trectinpf  and 
establislun^r  Pubkic  Infirmaries  or  Ua»-. 
pituls  in  Ireland,"  as  rdatcii  to  the  pret 
sentmcnt  of  money  by  grand  juries  for 
infirmaries  or  hospitals  ;  and  of  so  much 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third, 
intituled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  several  Act« 
for  erecting  or  establishing  Public  Infir^ 
maries  or  liospitals  in  Ireland,"  as  relates 
to  the  qualifications  of  surgeons  elected 
for  county  infirinarlea  or  faospitala  in 
Ireland  ;  and  so  much  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  die  reign  of 
King  (icorge  the  Third,  intituled,  "  Au 
Act  to  establish  Fuvcr  Ifospitala,  anil  to 
make  other  Ilu^ulatious  for  Relief  of  the 
Buiiering  Poor,  and  for  preventing  this 
increase  of  infectious  Fevers  in  Ireland/' 
and  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  third  year  of 
tlie  reign  of  King  George  the  tourth, 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
passed  in  the  fiftv-cighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  jlajesty  King  Geatj^e 
the  Tliird,  for  establishing  Fever  Hospi- 
tals, and  for  making  other  Regulations 
for  h'eiief  of  the  sutfering  Poor,  and  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  infectioa* 
Fevers  in  Ireland  ;"  and  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  intituled,  "An  Act 
to  amend  tlie  Ijiws  relating  to  Grand 
Jitries  in  Ireland  /'  and  of  an  Act  paued 
in  the  tliird  and  fourth  years  of  KJ«g 
William  the  Fourdi,  intitided,  "  Ao  Act, 
to  explain  and  amend  the  Provi^sLous  of 
certain  Act»  fox  iW  tvcKJisL't  i»sA.  <c!*3^  _ 
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prwe^itment  of  money  by  );^iul  juries  '  tihall  not  themseh-es  br  .ittactud  to  «r  in 
for  tiotpitals  2uul  iliB{)ensarieB  in  ImlaiKl;  j  anjrwise  connected  with  anjr  hoBpit&l,  ua^-i-' 
and  HO  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  first ,  firmary,  asylum,  dispensary,  schooi  rf'-*-! 
and  second  years  of  tlie  reipn  of  King  '  surgery,  pharinacy,  or  other  ineHieJ  In-a"' 
fieorfte  the  Fourth,  iniimled,  "  An  Act  stitutioii  whatever,  or  derive  any  pecti-n' 
to  niake  more  t'tf'cctual  Provision  for  the  |  niary  etnuluniunt  from  private  practice  ■»"' 
EsCablishmeut  of  Asylunisforthe  Lunatic  :  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or  from  tlie  nci*"' 


Poor,  and  for  tlie  custody  of  Insane  Per- 
sons charged  with  (Iffeuces  in  Ireland  ;" 
and  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixtii  year  of 
the  ceigti  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  in- 
tituled "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, for  the  Establishment  of  Asylums 
for  the  Lunatic  Poor  in  Ireland;''  and  of 
an  Act  paiised  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
rtijiii  of  Kinj;  Georpe  the  Fourtl),  in- 
tituled, "An  Act  for  the  further  Amend- 


formance  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  tiienv  ' 
by  this  Act,  other  than  the  salary  and  ' 
allowance  hereinbefore  proviiicd.  i-J 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  in* 
spectors  may  meet  and  sit  from  lime  to"'' 
time,  in  sucfi  place  or  places  as  they  shall 
find  most  convenient,  with  or  without 
adjournment,  and  shall  have  an  otiice  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  to  be  calletl  "  The 
Medical  Charity  Office;"  and  that  all 
acts,  matters,  and  things  wliich  the  said 


ineiii  of  an  Act  of  the  first  and  second  ,  inspectors  are  by  this  Act  authorized  to 
jcars  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the  Es-  j  do  or  execute,  may  be  done  and  executed 


tabiishinent  of  Asylums  for  the  Lunatic 
l"i«r  in  Ireland  ;"  and  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
"An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
I^aWA  relating  to  the  Preseulnient  of  Pub- 
lic Money  by  (iramd  Juries  in  Ireland," 


hy  any  two  or  more  of  them  ;  and  that 
they  shall  and  may,  with  tbt'  consent  and  ^ 
aiiprobation  of  tlie  lord  lieutenant  or  other ' 
chief  governor  or  governors,  employ  such 
clerks  and  officers  as  they  may  find  n^- 
cessary ;  and  that  all  and  every  the  pcr-'i 
son*  80  employed  in  any  such  capacity'' 


as  relates  to  the  repayment  of  advances    may  from  time  to  time  be  dismissed  at  tlie 
of  money  from  the  consolidated  fund  to  {pleasure  of  the  said  inspectors,  and  any 


be  mode  to  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland 
afttti  the  first  day  of  (Jctoher  one  thoii- 
saiiil  ei^jht  hundred  iind  thirty-seven. 

Anil  be  it  eiincted,  That  it  shall  and 
may  l)e  lawful  to  and  for  the  lord  iicute- 
tiant  Or  other  chief  governor  or  governors 
lor  Ireland  for  the  lime  beins  to  ncminatc 
and  appoint  four  tit  and  pro|)er  persons, 
Ix-'lu'^;  physicians  or  surgeons  duly  ([uali- 
fied  by  the  provisions  oi  this  Act.  to  be 
inspector.1  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  Bsy- 
lums,  dispensaries,  and  otiicr  medical  in- 
stitutions ill  Ireland,  removable  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
or  other  chief  povcrnor  or  f^ovcrnors  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being  ;  and  such  four 
persons  shall  perform  all  the  duties  pre- 
scHImhI  for  the  medical  inspectors  as 
direotetl  by  tills  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  of  the 
said  inspectors  shall  receive  such  R<ilary 
as  tltu  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors  of  Ireland  shall  aj)- 
point,  not  excceiiing  to  each  the  sum  of 
hundrud  puundsin  the  year,  together 
with  such  allowance   for  travelling  ex- 
penses as  thes,aid  lord  lieutenant  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  shall  »]ipoint ; 
which  salary  and  allowance  shall  be  pay- 
ablt  in  «)uartCTly  payments  out  of  the 
cork9oUil»tnl  fuml  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of'Orwn  liritain  and  Ireland. 
'^tiii'itgsit  cnncied,  That  such  inB\ieciuis 


other  person  or  pei'pona,  with  the  like^' 
consent  and  approbation,  appointed  in  his'  ■ 
or  their  stead,  and  shall  make  such  general  ' 
regulations  respecting  the  medical  care  of  ^ ' ' 
patients  deriving  medical  aid  from  tiM*'i 
firmaries,  fever  liospitals,  asylums,  dia^'l 
pensaries,  and  other  medical  institationB"' 
in  Ireland,  and  such  other  rules  and  repfO^H'' 
Itttioiis  for  the  general  in.insi-ement  ofc'ii 
such  itis'titutions  as  tliey  slinll  think  pro-« "' 
[ler,  and  shall  have  power  from  time  to  ' 
time  to  alter  such  regulations. 

And  be  it  enacteil,  That  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  sniii  inspectors 
shall  be  inspectors  of  all  district  lunatic 
asylums  supported  by  presentments  in 
Ireland,  established  under  any  Acts  now 
in  'force ;  and  such  inspectors  shall  have 
all  the  same  powers  relating  to  tho  in- 
spection of  Bnch  lunatic  asylums  as  hv 
any  Acts  now  in  force  relating  to  sucn 
lunatic  asylums  are  given  to  the  inspectora'  ■ 
general  of  prisons,  who  shall  cease  to  have;  ■! 
any  authority  to  ins-pect  or  visit  said  lu- 
natic asylums. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  hospital) 
asylum,  dispensary,   and  other  mediral'    ' 
charity  in  Ireland,  shall  be  visited  nviea    ' 
at  the  least  in  every  year  by  one  or  nuorO'  ■■ 
of  the  said  inspcctois.  who  shall  report     ' 
upon  the  slate  of  every  such  institution 
U)  l\\e  McA\cJii  (Jiiwic^  Office  in  Dublin. 
\      .Kt\d  \x  vl  OTftcteA,  'IVax.  \K\«  \«bt  \»M» 
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romntwtioAera  for  tlic  time  beiu>r,  actin)< 
ill  tiie  executieii  of  an  Act  of  the  ])resent 
seauon  of  I'arliament,  iniituled,  "  An  Act 
for  tb*  more  effectual  Kelief  of  the  Poor 
in  IreUnii,"  shall  liereaf'ier  exercise  a  ge- 
neral 8U|)brint«n<IenccoverBil  intirmaries, 
hocpitalsj  dispeiisBries,  asylums,  and  clher 
inertical  charities  tlirotighout  Irelarxi^  and 
o\tt  llic  Raid  nietlical  inspectors  appointed 
uniler  the  provisions  of  ihis  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  kiefore  the 
twentieth  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
ei|tbtliundreil  aod  thirty-eight,  and  m)  in 
every  succcediiip  year  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  Jauuary  in  each  year,  the  go- 
vernors, dircctora,  or  coraniittees  of  the 
several  hospitals,  intirmaries,  asylums, 
dispensaries,  and  other  medical  charities 
in  Ireland,  or  the  treasurer  or  other  pro- 
per officer  of  every  such  institutinn  re- 
spectively, shall  yearly  and  every  year 
make  out  and  deliver  or  transmit  to  the 
Medical  Charity  Office  in  Dublin,  a  re- 
turn containing  a  statement  and  accounts 
of  all  the  funds  intrusted  to  the  governors, 
directcn,  or  committees  of  every  such  in- 
stitution respectively,  for  the  benefit  v( 
every  sudi  institution.  And  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  funds  for  the  year  emlinj^  on 
the  tiiirty-tirst  day  of  December  preceding 
such  rn'eiiticth  day  of  Jauuary,  with  the 
balances  of  the  debts  and  cre<lit8,  and  of 
tho  whole  funds  of  every  such  institution 
respectively,  on  such  thirty-first  day  of 
Deoetiil>er;  and  also  the  numix^r  of  ]>a- 
tienta  f»r  persons  received  into  and  sent 
out  of  every  such  institution  respectively 
during  such  preceding;  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  received  advice 
or  medical  aid  therein  (hiring  such  year, 
and  the  number  of  pntients  remaining 
therein  at  the  time  of  such  return,  and 
the  number  and  names  of  the  physicians, 
•urgeons,  officerB,  servants,  and  other  per- 
sons employed  in  or  about  the  mannge- 
t  of  every  such  institution  respec- 
veJy,  togctiitr  with  an  estimate  of  the 
ount  which  will  probably  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  throu<:;hout  the  year 
of  gDch  institutions  respectively,  in  which 
cstiniute  titiall  be  stated  iu  <letail  all  kx- 
peniusc  tb:)t  will  probably  be  incurred, 
whether  for  buildings,  repairs,  provisions, 
medicines,  salaries,  or  other  expenses  in- 
cidental to  such  institutions,  and  shall 
trahHnit  Ruch  estimate  to  the  said  Medical 
Charity  <  ^Hice,  with  all  such  other  matters 
and  ihiiii^s  rclatiii;^  to  the  management,, 
rf-.  ►.....-  .r,,|  expenditure  of  every  such  | 
;i  ■  ■■  ctively,  os  shall  from  time  to  j 

til  -  L  imrctl  by  tlie  »i:d  inudioil  in- 
apetteniioe  liie  full  liiscJosure  of  iUc  stat« 


of  every  such  bstituHon  rcspecthvtj'l  unds'l 
all  the  said  returns,  statements,  aiul  ata"-'< 
counts  ahull  he  sipncd  by  the  Becietarj"^"' 
treasurer,  or  chief  officer  fcr  il'.e  tiirMT* 
being  of  every  such  institntion  respe<v'^ 
tively,  and  shall  Iw  confirmed  as  just  and 
true  statements  by  the  signature  ol  three 
governorK,  directors,  or  committee  'Vp'^ 
every  such  institution  respectively.         '".u 

And  he  it  t-naicted.  That  a  hftlf-yoHriy 
return  of  t!ie  state  of  disease  in  each  dJK- 
trict,  and  of  the  number  of  patients  to 
whom  medical  aid  Ims  been  adminibtered'  ' 
in  each  of  the  Institutions  aforesaid,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  Medical  Cha- 
rity Dffice,   by    the  medical  attendants 
att'ikched  to  each  such  inmilution  ;  and  »'  i 
general  abstract  and   summary  of  such"' 
returns,  tof^ether  with  a  genen'il  abBtrttofri' 
and  summary  of  the  cxjienditHre  upon" 
each   class   of  the  medical   institutions 
aforesaid  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 
in  each  year  during  its  sitting.  '    '' 

And  l>e  it  enacted.  That  the  mediorf--' 
inspectors  tiiRllhave  niul  they  ate  hcreb/- 
authorijieil   and  empowered   to  use  anrt  •' 
exercise  ull  such  powers  for  tlie  obtaining  '  ' 
of  the  aecouiits,  statements  and  reinrnsby  '■ 
thia  Act  recjuircd  to  be  made,  relatrng  t«    ' 
the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  exercising    ' 
and  staling  of  the  accounts  of  the  receipt' 
and  exjienditure,  and  of  the  debts  and 
credits    of  every   such    institution    res- 
pectively as  are  given  to  or  rested  in  the"'" 
commissioners  of  accounts  under  and  by* ' 
virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  fifty-secoiM'"* 
year   of   tlie  reign  of  his  late  Majesty'"' 
George  the  Third,  intitu!e<l,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  speedy  and  regular  exa- 
mination and  audit  ofthe  public  aceounti '  ' 
of  Ireland,"  with  rcRpeet   to  the  mattefi"^ ' 
ami   things   rtquiretl   to  he  done  by  th«(''' 
said  commissioners  of  accomls  under  the    • 
said  Act ;  and  all  and  every  [K?rsons  and  '' 
person  shall  l>e  subject  and  hahle  to  sudt"' 
pains  and  penalties  for  any  disobedience    i 
to  any  orders  of  the  said  inspectors  in  the 
execution  of  this  act  as  are  inflicted  or 
imposed  by  the  said  recited  Act  on  pep- 
suns  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  saiil'^  > 
conunissiuners  uniler  the  said  recite»l  Ac*.  '* 

And  belt  enacted,  That  frcm  and  afteP'^ 
the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  and  may"! 
be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
or  the  commissioners  of  Hin  Majesty'if"' 
Treasury  of   the    United    Kingdom   of "[ 
Great  Britain  anil  Ireland,  from  time  to''  ' 
time  to  order  and  direct  that  any  enm  or 
sumii  of  money  sbaU   be  advance^d  and 
issued  and  \)iul  o«.t  ot  V\\s«  <5.t<;\-*tWL^-vjk«>-    ' 
»\ucc  a^  vWs»!iv\c.QVk«*^\iS»\sAV*s*».Vi«i(».^ 
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anv  such  onler,  or  into  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
lunil  in  the  name  or  names  of  an^  such 
yeiKia  or  persons,  to  be  from  time  to 
time  paid  and  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  inspectors,  for  the 
pu'pose  of  carrying  on,  maintaining  and 
supporting  any  such  insti.-ution  from 
time  to  time  in  any  district  in  Ireland, 
to  such  amount  and  at  such  times,  and 
in  such  manner  and  proportions,  and 
upon  such  estimates,  and  under  such 
rules,  regulations,  terms,  and  conditions, 
and  with  such  penalties  for  breach  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  terms  and  conditions, 
as  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  chief 
governor  or  povernors  of  Ireland  shall 
fccm  best  suited  for  promoting  the  bene- 
ficial purposes  of  any  such  institution 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And  be  it  enacletl.  That  the  elections 
of  all  physicians  or  surgeons  to  any  lios- 
pital,  iiifirmay,  asylum,  dispensary  or 
Other  medical  institution  in  Ireland,  shall 
be  from  amongst  the  mpitihers  or  licen- 
tiates of  one  of  the  royal  colleges  of  phy- 
sicianB  or  surgeons,  or  chartered  univer- 
sities in  Great  lirilian  and  Ircknd. 

Ami  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  anil 
may  Le  lawful  to  and  for  the  medical  in- 
»pectors,  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
approlxition  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
Other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ire- 
land, wherever  the  public  convenience 
may  require  such  a  prorecding,  to  alter 
the  hospital  or  dis()ensary  districts  now 
existing,  and  to  make  new  districts  either 
by  uniting  together,  dividing  or  othcr- 
Kirise  altering  the  present  districts,  or  in 
auch  other  manner  as  the  said  inspectors 

"  think  proper. 

{To  b«  continued,') 


KRUOL    FOR    MEniCAL   EDrCATIO.V    AT 
MADRAS. 

We    have    been   informed    that    this 
school  is  to  lie  distinguished  from  that  at 
'  Calcutta,  which  ulone  is  to  he  designated 
a  Colleje.     'i'his  we  think  impolitic  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  that  the  term  college 
thd  title  of  principal  or  professor  etitail 
I  no  expense   on    the  government,  while 
[they  command  great  importance  with  the 
generality  of  mankind,  who  Iwik   gene- 
rally more  to  the  names  of  tilings  than 
even  to  their  intrinsic  value  ;  secondly, 
:  this    distinction   would    infer    that   llie 
\  •ourccs  of  information  atul  means  of  in- 
struction are  to  be  inferior  at  the  sister 
presidency  la  those  afforded  at  the  city  of 
PtiJacei  ;  which  ought  not  to  l)e  the  case.  \ 
HV  /icar  tbtt  the  students  at  Madras  are  \ 


equally  forward  with  tfaoae  at  Caknilta, 
ami  consequently  the  latter  A—M  net  be 
more  favoured  than  the  fonner.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Me<hcal  College  is  in  contemplation  at 
Ceylon.  What  are  our  brethren  about 
at  Bombay  and  in  the  north  wesleni 
provinces? 

THK    MIUTARY    FtTW*^ 

Several  questions  of  importance  hove 
recently  lieen  discussed  by  the  Uirecima 
as  regards  the  pecuniary  condition  of  tkis 
fund,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that 
they  have  very  properly  resolvetl  on  send- 
ing instruction  to  the  committee  now  sit- 
ting in  London  to  submit  the  fund  to 
lliree  com {h; tent  actuaries,  in  order  to  ar^ 
range  it  on  equitable  and  permanent 
principles.  We  are  confident  this  in- 
fonnation  will  secure  general  approfaatioQ. 

WAVr    Ol-    MKaXS  PBEVKNTS    MANT    PROM 
Sl'llSC'IIIUINU  TO  rUi.  StEltlCAL.  Ft'ND, 

Is  a  fact  just  brouafht  to  our  notice: 
we  were  ourselves  fully  aware  of  this  aa 
will  be  seen  by  our  articles  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  medical  service  ;  but  it  has 
roine  so  prominently  before  us  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  propose  that  the  term 
one  year  now  allowed  to  pay  up  arrears 
should  extend  to  two  years  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  committee  will  accede  to 
the  pro]>osidon. 

IS    THE    BOON     DESIItAni.E     WITHOUT    THK 
FL'NO? 

Far  different  is  the  case  if  we  may 
compare  the  question  with  lliat  now 
agitaU'd  by  ihe  army,  viz.  tliHt  the  offi- 
cers cannot  avail  theiiisclves  of  the  Ikwh 
unless  the  permission  to  purchase  one  is 
conceded.  The  principle  of  purthaae 
and  that  of  the  fund  are  the  same,  and 
the  question  is  indisputable  tltat  tW 
seniors  will  not  retire  without 
tempting  inducement  to  do  so. 

Jttflian  Mvdicul  JuHrnal,  No.  9. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESTONDENT, 

J.  T.  8. — The  elastic  corsets  of  Shool- 
bred  and  Itenwiek  will  be  found  highly 
usfful  in  the  casf!  mentioned.  They  ore 
far  superior   to  all  other  articles  of  the 

kind. 


I 
I 


All  oomraunications  and  work*  fb?  re- 
view to  be  forwardeil,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dt.  H,\jk«,  V,  C\:iailuu«-Btreet,  BJoom*' 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Fietcue*. 

elirered  in  tie  Argyk  Square  School 
o/Mtdiciiie,  Edinburgh. 

No.  XXVIL 

ETIOLOGY. 

roximate  Causes  u(  DiseBK&^Orgaiiic 
Causes.  —  Intlamiiiation  and  Fever  — 
Morbid  Ueposiiioiia^Gangrene — Dis- 
placement oi'  Oreans — lntus-«'j«eciiUoi(, 
llernis.  Prolapsns,  Extra-ulerinr  Cqii- 
c^ptioD,  Miscarriage,  Fractures,  and 
DiolocKtioiu — Functional  Causes — In- 
creased, Irrcj^ulnr,  anil  Uiinini^ihed  Ac- 
tion— SpasniK,  CoitvuUiuns,  and  Palsy 

„ — Nature  cf  Inflainmaiion — Opinions  of 
the  French — Wilson  Pliilip  oti  Fever — 
Ancient  Theory  of  bponlaneoui  Flux  of 

'  the  Fluids — Stuhl,  Huffman,  nnJ  Cu!- 
len,  on  Spaiin  of  the  Capillnrii'S — Hiin- 

*ter  on  Klaslicil;  rf  lite  Arti-rics — Bel- 
l«i{;eri'5  new  Ooctrini* — Boerli«n\  o  oti 
Lector  and  Error  I>oci — Experiments  of 
Hasting*  and  Thntnson — Broiissnis  on 
Subacute  and  cumniou  lulluiiiinaLiun — 
Views  of  Jontier  atid  Adams —  Ario- 
slfong,  on  tilt  f.t«ge<i  of  Fcvvr — Idio- 
pathic and  Local  Fever — Ueddoes, 
Aberncthy,  and  Brou!>sais,  on  Oasirn- 
Ealeritlt — Marcus  and  CluUerbut'k,  on 
Brain  Fever — Liver  and  Spleen  Fevers 
— Currieaud  Mills — Debility  in  Fever — 

■Sfatement  of  the  modern  Improved  no- 
tions of  Fever — Improved  Treatment  of 
Fever,  by  Jackson,  Sutton,  Bati>mau, 
Prltchard,  Pcrcival,  Duncan,  Graham, 

'  Welsh,  and  others — Inflammatory  Dia- 
ihciis  —  Phleijmonous,  Erythcmntic, 
Rhemnatic,  Scrofulous,  and  Scirrlinus 
liiilauiDiatiou — DiSereuco  between  In- 
flanimatory  and  Spaiiuadic  Pain — He- 
solntioii — <?ritical  Fluxos — ^Iniermiltent 
InttammMions — Morbid   Deposition    of 

.  TiMOcs — InduraiioDB^    HypertropWkUi, 

Suiclures, 
So.  It. 


Fal  —  Adiicsions  and  Ossincalionst-^ 
Kyrlatifis — Worms  —  Rudulplii's  Claj- 
sia4ration — Tubercles- -Miliary,  Crude, 
and  Mature  Tubercles — Opinions  of 
Galen,  Loyd,  Portal.  HailHc,  Il<>berden, 
niid  liaron  —  Enccphaloid  tumours  — 
Three  kinds  of  Cancifr — Pott  ou  Fungiu 
MeEmalodes— .Mclanosiii — Cause  cif  the 
Blnck  Colour — Opinions  of  Culleo  and 
Cars{^well — Scirrhut — Its  merobroimus 
Crura — Open  Cancer,  or  Cnrrinonia — 
Cariniehael,  on  the  Independent  Vita- 
lily  of  Cancer. 

III.  rroximaU  Cautci. — ^These  consist 
of  ulteTittioDs  ill  ekber  the  giructure  or 
funciiont  of  parls,  niiJ  are  therefore 
divided  into  organic  and  Tunctional.  The 
organic  piojcimaie  cm&es  may  be  dividctl 
into  four  cla.'sesi : — 1.  Iriilammatton  and 
Fever;    2.  Depositions;     3.  Gangiene; 

4.  Displacements.  Depositions  are  of 
four  kind^i: — I.  Natural  Tissues  in  excess; 
2.  Fretematuial  Tissues;  3.  Natural 
Fluids  in  excess;  4.  Preternatural  Fluids. 
Tlie  displacement  of  organs  includes:— 
I.  Ititus-susceijtiod ;  2.  Ucrnir;  3. 
Prolapsus ;  4.  Exfia-ulcrine  conceptions; 

5.  Miscarriages;  t>.  Fractuies;  7.  Dis- 
locations. The  Functional  Proximate 
Causes  may  be  divided  iutu  three  clasies: 
— 1.  Spasms,  and  other  examples  of  iiw- 
croused  action  ;  2.  Convulsions  and  other 
examples  of  irregular  action  ;  3.  Palsies, 
and  other  examples  of  diminished  action. 

1.  Injlumma/iun  and  Fevcr. — Inflani- 
mation  consists  in  diminished  notion  of 
Iho  caplLary  blood-vessels  ;  in  conse* 
<|uence  of  which  the  blood  which  accu* 
miilalc.>i  iiv  them  is  not  propelled  onwards. 
The  French  say  it  consists  in  diminished 
action;  but  they  look  only  at  the  first 
sta(;e  of  intlammaiion,  which  precedes  the 
collapse,  and  before  the  "  rubor,  tuoior, 
calor,  and  dolor''  are  yjresent.     Wiivoak*. 
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which  they  do ;  and  lience  they  are  raare 
consistent  than  we.  Increased  secretion 
is  the  third  ilage,  both  of  fever  and  in- 
llaroination. 

I  think  Wilson  Philip  ii.  right  in  con- 
sidering fever  a  diffused  iDflammalion  of 
the  suiface.  The  old  wriiers  thought  that 
inflammation  was  a  spontaneous  flux  ofiht 
four  fluids  we  have  already  mentioned, — 
blood,  yellow  bile,  black  bile,and  mucus. 
Hall  said  it  was  a  spasra  of  the  capillaries, 
which  tended  to  keep  them  full;  but 
Ilofiman  and  Cullen  thought  the  spasm 
tended  to  empty  them,  and  to  fill  the 
large  vessels.  The  arteries  of  an  inflamed 
part,  however,  are  as  full  as  the  veins ; 
whereas,  Bccording  to  this  doctrine,  they 
ought  to  be  empty.  Hunter  said  there 
was  an  increaised  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
in  inflammation,  tending  to  dilate  and  not 
10  contract  them.  Bellengeri  introduced 
the  naw  doctrine,  that  intli^ramation  is 
the  result  of  dimiaished  action  foUowini; 


disease  is  always  gaslro-enteritii ;  and 
that  even  in  pneumonia  the  inflammation 
of  the  lung^s  causes  gaslro-enteritis,  and 
the  latter  fever;  so  that  the  gastro-enteri- 
tis  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house.  This 
view  originated  with  Deddoes  and  Hun- 
ter, and  was  followed  by  Abemethy. 
Marcus  and  Clulterbuck  point  to  the 
braio,  as  iuviuiably  the  seat  of  the  local 
aflection  in  fever  ;  olhen,  as  Currie,  to 
the  liver;  and  others  to  the  spleen.  Mills 
says  it  is  the  weakest  organ,  whichever 
that  may  be ;  and  this  is  probably  the 
true  state  of  the  cage.  Cullen  said  that, 
in  fever,  there  was  at  first  debility,  and 
then  the  vis  mcdicairiix  naturn  excited  a 
spnsm  of  the  capillaries  to  throw  more 
hlood  on  the  heart,  and  lo  excite  it  to  ac- 
tion. The  modern  improved  notions  are 
at  follows; — 1.  All  fevers  are  from  ex- 
citement, 2.  The  causes  of  fever  act  dif- 
ferently in  different  cases,  so  that  there  is 
no    idiopathic   fever.      3.    In  all  fevers 


increased    action.      Boerhaave    thought  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  first 
there  was  a  preternatural  lentor  of  the  stage,  for  by  diminishing  excitement  the 


blood  (spissitudo),  combined  vtrjth  an 
error  loci.  Hastings  and  Wilson  Philip 
applied  stimuli  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
It  was  first  blanched,  from  the  constric- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  then  the 
vessels  became  expanded,  and  the  circu- 
lation  retarded.  Thomson  says  that  the 
circulation  in  inflamed  parts,  is  sometimes 
quicker  and  at  other  times  slower.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  transmitted, 
prvbably  remains  unaltered,  alLhou$;h  its 
celerity  is  lessened  from  the  expansion  of 
the  vessels. 

Broussais  says  that  sub<icute  inflanima- 
lion  is  seated  in  the  capillary  veins,  and 
the  origins  of  the  lymphatics.  Tubercles 
and  morbid  growths,  lie  thinks  belong  to 
this  variety  of  inflammation.  Common 
inflammation  he  looks  upon  as  sealed  in 
the  capillaries  which  carry  red  blood  (ilie 
arteries).  This  view  is  adopted  by  Jen- 
ner,  Adams,  and  Baron.  The  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation  and  fever  may  be 
either  organic  or  functional  ;  but  the 
change  being  molecular,  may  not  be  de- 
tected after  death. 

The  stages  of  fever  are  three.  1 .  Con- 
striction ;  2.  Relaxation ;  3.  Reaction. 
Armstrong  likewise  makes  three,  but  dif- 
ferently  named, —  1.  Oppression;  2.  Ex. 
citement ;  3.  Collapse.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  refers  to  the  system  gene- 
rally ;  whereas  the  former  relates  to  the 
skin.  It  is  said  by  many,  that  there  are 
no  idiopathic  fevers,  fever  being  always  a 
local  disease,  and  the  skin  being  inflamed 
by  sympathy.    Broussais  says  Utat  local! 


subsequent  collapse  will  be  lessened 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  essential 
debility  in  the  first  stage.  Since  1816 
the  treatmeotof  fever  has  been  very  mucli 
improved  by  the  writings  of  Jackson, 
Sutton,  Armstrong,  Biteman,  Pritchard, 
Percival,  Duncan,  GraJiara,  WeUh,  and 
others. 

Inflammation  isof  five  kinds.  1.  Phleg- 
monous; 3.  Erythematic;  3.  lUieuma- 
tic ;  4.  Sciofulous ;  5.  Scirrhous.  The 
two  latter  occur  only  in  morbid  struc- 
tures ;  so  that  the  healthy  body  is  liable 
only  lo  the  three  first.  The  erythematic 
occurs  only  in  the  skin,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins ; 
the  rheumatic  occurs  in  fibrous  and  mus- 
cular parts  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  liable  to 
the  phlegmonous.  Sciufulous  inflamma- 
tion takes  place  in  melanosis,  encephaloid 
humours,  and  phthisis ;  but  not  in  healthy 
tissues.  Scirrhous  inflammation  is  not 
that  by  which  scinhous  matter  is  depo- 
sited (which  was  probably  from  healthy 
inflammation),  but  it  is  that  inflammation 
which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  some 
injury  done  to  the  scirrhu*  so  deposited. 
The  morbid  depositions  of  inflammation 
difler  according  to  temperament,  and  this 
tendency  to  a  particular  kind  of  inflam- 
mation is  called  a  diathesis. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the 
different  kinds  of  inflammation : — 1.  Ery- 
thematic. Irregularly  diffused ;  disap- 
pears «n  ureisure ;  has  no  pointing ;  ii 
attended  by  a  burning  pain ;  goes  on  (o 
desquanation  or  bulL-e.    2.  Rheumatic 
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Not  attended  bj  redness,  and  not  by 
rouch  heat ;  pain  chiefly  on  motion  ;  fre- 
queut  metastasis.  3.  Phlegmonous  pain; 
pulsation  and  suppuration.  4.  Scrofulous, 
or  Ktninious.  Of  a  pinkish  colour;  at- 
tended by  little  or  no  heat;  pain  slight; 
suppuration  not  healthy;  presenting  a 
■  tliia  hnmour  with  ilocculi ;  the  discharge 
laftenraids  becoming'  viscid  aiul  albuniin- 
'oos.  5.  Scirrhous.  Of  a  purple  or  lead 
colour ;  hard  and  knotted  with  rugie  ;  not 
■iQch  heat ;  pain  lancinating  and  not  in- 
Creased  by  pressure  ;  produces  suppuia- 
tioii, — open  caTcinoma.  The  discharge  is 
B  yellow  sanie* ;  corrosire,  tOd  of  a  very 
bad  odour. 

Inflammatoty    is    distin)^ui^hed    from 
spasmodic  pain,  by  the  dilferent  effect  of 
'  preasnrt>.    Spasmodic   pain  is  from  the 
enntracted  muscles  pressing  on  the  nerves; 
I  and  pressure,    by   prevenlinj;    Riutcular 
contraction,   relieves  tlie   pain.     In   the 
I' llr»t  place  you  substitute  a  general  pres- 
sure for  an  interstitial  one;  in   the  other 
f  Jrou  add  to  the  interstitial  pressure. 

Inilammation  mny  terminate  eithar  in 
I  fesolution,  increased  deposition,  or  gan* 
I  grene.     Resolution  is  oflen  attended  by 
['critical  fluxes,  of  which  the  live  following 
[arc  the  principal: — i.   Frespiration  ;  2. 
^Wasal  Mucub;  3.  Diarrhoea;  4.  Uiemor- 
Ithage;  5.  Urine.     luflamniation  is  dim- 
''fnished  action,  or  irritation  in  the  vcfsels; 
recovery  is  increased  irritation,  which  be- 
comes, by  sympathy,  a  stimulus  to  other 
.parti,  which  parts  become  first  irritatpd, 
[and   then  collapsfd.     If  this   secondary 
(collapse  continues,  it  becomes  a  metasta- 
is;  but  if  quickly  followed  by  irritation 
^WRd  secretion,  a  flux   is  established;  «o 
that  the  latter  is  not  the  cause,  but  ilie 
effect  of  the  information  terminating.     In- 
Rammations  have  a  tendency  to  be  inter- 
mittent, as  is  seen  in  gout,  ophthalmia, 
erysipelas,  odoutilgia,  and  cynanche  ton- 
sillaris,    it  used  to  be  said  that  only  ner- 
vous diseases  are  intermittent;    but  ail 
diseases  are  nervous. 

2.  Drpotitioni  of  Snlurnl  T'tsxtiet  in 
excest. —  Increased  deposition  is  probably 
from  increased  secretion  of  coagulable 
l)niph,  and  not  from  effusion,  even  in 
haemorrhage  and  dropsy.  Coagulable 
lymph  ba*  probably  within  itself  the  ma- 
terials of  its  own  organization;  thus  re- 
sembling a  seed.  Tbt»  is  a  more  preva- 
lent opinion  than  thai  the  vessel*  are  ac- 
qnitea  from  the  sunonndiog  parts. 

The  deposited  matters  are  of  various 
kinds: — 1.  Induration  is  an  increase  of 
density  in  a  part,  without  an  increase  of 
space.    2.  Hypertrophy  is  an  increase  of 


space,  without  an  increase  of  density.  It 
may   be  either  concentric  or   excentric. 

3.  Stricture  is  a  new  growtli,  from  coagu- 
lable lymph,  either  on  the  smooth  side  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  cellular 
tissue  on  the  rough  side.  Bridle  or  ring 
strictures  are  produced  in  the  former  way, 
and  occur  in  all  the  raucous  membranes. 

4.  Polypi  occur  only  in  parti  liable  to 
erytlieroatic  inflammation  ;  the  skin^  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  nervous  tissue.  A 
true  polypus  is  covered  vith  mucous 
membrane ;  has  a  petluiicle  ;  is  never 
lamiiiat<;d  ;  and  has  evident  vessels,  es- 
pecially at  the  peduncle.  A  false  poly- 
pus is  the  contrary  of  all  this.  An  aneu- 
rism is  the  best  example  of  the  latter. 

5.  Teeth  are  found  generally  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hair  and  fat,  in  the  ovaries,  tes- 
ticles, uteru.s,  bladder,  and  sometimes  the 
stomach.  1  hey  correspond  with  the  teeth 
in  the  jaws  of  those  animals  in  ivh'ch  they 
are  found  ;  nor  can  the  formation  of  tlie 
teeth  in  the  jaws  be  ejcplaincd  any  more 
than  that  of  teeth  elsewhere.  Bremser 
says  they  pre  liansmuted  hydatids. 

Serous  membranes,  when  inDamed, 
pour  out  their  secretion  in  increased  quan- 
tity, and  form  adhesions  by  cords  which 
become  organized  ;  for  they  are  the  first 
to  be  attacked  in  sul  sequent  inflamma- 
tions, as  is  seei]  in  pleuritis.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  general  rule  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  the  parts  last  formed  are  first  attacked. 
The  wisdom-teeth,  for  instance,  are  first 
lost.  Hence  Sherwin  says,  that  one  way 
to  get  rid  of  iK>lypu5  of  the  heart,  is  to 
give  the  patient  scurvy. 

Osstfications  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  coagulable  lymph  being  first  depo- 
sited. Morbid  ossifications  are  not  true 
bone,  not  h«ing  organized.  They  are  only 
calculi. 

3.  Deposiliom  of  Preternatural  Tiuuet. 
— These  include  hydatids,  worms,  tuber- 
cles, encephaloid  tumours,  melanosea, 
sciirhi,  and  culculi  of  various  kinds. 

(I.)  Hydatids. — Hydatids  and  tubercles 
probably  result  from  different  degrees  of 
the  same  inflammation.  The  presence  of 
hydatids  may  excite  an  inflammation 
leading  to  the  deposit  of  tuberculous 
matter.  Bremser  says  lliat  althoigh  hy- 
datids may  become  degenerated  or  trans- 
muted into  teeth,  tubercles  cannot :  for 
the  latter,  he  says  are  organized,  and  one 
form  of  organism  cannot  be  changed  into 
another. 

(2.)  Worms. — Tliese  and  hydatids  are 

the  simplest  forms  of  the  deposition  of 

preternatural  tissues.    They  are  divided 

into  four  families,  each  of  which  is  again 
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subdivided,  so  as  to  make  twelves  differ- 
ent kinds  in  the  whole  : — 
Cystica  (proper  Hydatids). 
Cysticercus  Cellulosus. 
Echinococcu»  Uumanus. 
Nxmatoidea  (Cylindrical  Worms). 
Harnularia  Subcompressa. 
Ascaris  Lumbricoidej, 
TricKoceplialus  Dispar. 
Oxyuris  V'ermieularis. 
Slrongylus  Gigas. 
Filaria  Medinensis. 
Tramaioda  (Iiuermediate  Worms). 
Dyatoma  Uepaticuin. 
Polystoma  Pinguicula. 
Cestoidea  (Tape  Worms). 
Bo'lirioceplialus  Lalus. 
TiEnia  Solium. 
In  iliis  enumeration  we  have  follotved 
Rudolphi's  nomenclature,      We  shall  say 
a  few  words  of  each  in  turn  : — 1.  Cysti- 
cercus, or  bladder-tailed  hydatid.      This, 
which  is  not  common,  sometimes  occurs 
[in  the  chi?joid  plexus  and   the  muscles. 
I  2.  I^cliiiioccus  Jiuni;inii«,  a  name  applipJ 
by  Ruiiolphi  to  the  acephalocysts,  which 
ore    found    everywhere    throughout    the 
body,  except  in  the  inie?iinal  canal.     Z. 
The  rianiitl.iiia  Hubcompressa  is  found  in 
the    bronchial  glands,     4,    The  Ascaris 
lumhricnidts,  or  the  lumbrlcus  as  it  is 
.Boraeiimes  eallfd,  is  a  long  round  worm, 
rwhiah  inhabits  the  stomach  and  small  in- 
testines.    It  differs  from  the  garden-worm 
(Lumbricus    terreslris)    in    beina;    of   a 
pinkish  colour,  without  hairs  on  its  body, 
navinii  at  the  mouth  ihiee  vesicles,  which 
are  prohahly  suckers,  and  a  tapering  tat), 
Iwiih  the  aviMs  situated  at  some  distance 
prom  its  extremity.    Tho  garden,  or  cotb- 
kjTion  earth   worm,   has  btit  one  vesicle  at 
tlie  mouth,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  is  fur- 
nishedl  with  hairs,  and  has  a  flat  tail,  with 
the  anus  at  its  extremity.     5.  Trichocep- 
halus  dispar,  or  trichuris  vulgarii;,  a  long 
thread  worm.      This  is  the  moit  common 
of  all  the   worms,  and  infests  the  caput 
ccccum  coli.    6    The  O.tyuris  vermicu- 
laris,  or  ascaris  vei  micularis,  occurs  in  the 
rectum.     7.  The  Strong)  tus  Gigas  is  the 
only  animal  found  in  the  urinary  passages. 
I  Iilany  other*  come  from  them,  but  tiiey 
I  are  introduced  ab  extra.      8.  The  Filaria 
Inedinensis,  dracunculus,  vermiculus  ca- 
pillaris,  guinea  worm,  or  haT-worm,  has 
Us  locality  in  muscular  parts.     It  is  very 
long  and  slender.     9,  The  Dystoma  he- 
paticum  (fasciola  hepatica,    or  fluke)  is 
found  in  the  gall-ducts.      lO.  The  Polys- 
toma  (from  jroXvs  and  lofia)  is  so  called 
from  the  numero\is  mouths  willi  which  it 
i>  furnished — it  has  six  at  one  etid  &nd 


one  Ell  the  other.  Its  specific  name  is  pin- 
guicula, because  it  was  found  embedded 
in  fdt,  in  an  ovarian  tumour.  1 1 .  Tlie 
Bothriocephalns  latus,  or  tenia  osculis 
superUcialibus,  is  the  broad  tape-worm, 
and  it  inhstbtts  the  Urge  intestines.  12. 
The  T«nia  solium,  or  taenia  osculis  Mar- 
ginatibus,  is  the  long  ta]%-w0jrm.  It  is 
found,  like  tlie  last,  in  the  large  intestines. 

Linnetus  thought  ilie  cyst  which  sur- 
rounds false  structures  in  tlie  body,  was  a 
living  animal,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
acephalocystis.  Linnseus  thought  that 
worms  were  introduced  into  llie  body  in 
the  form  of  ova ;  aud  that  the  differtnces 
between  ihcm  and  worms  formed  out  of 
the  body  were  caused  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  hiibitiit.  But  we  find  nothing  re- 
sembling them  out  of  the  body  ;  iheir 
differences  are  such  as  their  habitat  could 
not  occasion ;  they  will  not  live  out  of  the 
body  ;  they  ought,  if  introduced  ab  extra, 
(o  be  found  only  in  the  iiileslinul  canal, 
yet  they  exist  in  the  fuelus  and  sucking 
infant  Pallas  and  others  have  said,  that 
they  descend  in  the  blood  from  father  to 
Son.  But  their  exli^tence  in  the  blood  is 
generilly  denied,  and  if  they  really  were 
there,  they  should  he  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Lock,  Ru- 
dolphi,and  Biemser  maintain  that  they 
are  secreted  by  iiiRiramition,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  precede  them,  instead  of 
being  produced  by  them,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  ctiildren,  for  insldnce,  all 
possible  symptom*  are  set  down  to  worms, 
because  tliese  symptoms  attend  gastro- 
enteritis, which  produces  the  worms, 

(3.)  Taberrlet. — These  morbid  produc- 
tions pass  througli  lliree  siages — miliary, 
crude,  and  mature  1.  Miliary  tubercles 
are  small  hard  pellucid  n^ranulalions,  of  a 
greyish  colour.  2.  Crude  tubercles  are 
larger  than  miliary  ;  yellow,  opaque  and 
and  cheesy.  3.  Mature  tubercles  b^in 
soften  in  the  centre,  and  become  ulcers. 

Hippocrates  thought  they  were  inspis- 
sated mucus ;  Lnyd,  that  they  were  the 
same  as  the  inspissated  hodies|found  in  the 
lacume  of  mucous  follicles;  and  Galen, 
that  they  were  the  cicatrices  of  the  rup- 
tured vessels,  coming  after  hxmoptysis. 
Portal,  Baitlie,  lleberdeJi,  and  Bruussais 
think  they  are  enlarged  lymphatic  glands. 
Baron  maintains  they  are  hydatids,  for 
hydatids  and  tubercles  are  often  found 
together ;  and  hydatids  are  sometimes 
surrounded  by  tubercular  matier.  Tuber- 
cles are  chiefly  found  in  the  lungs,  and 
never  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  with- 
out being  found  iu  the  lungs  at  the  same 
l\me. 
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(4.)    Enctphaloid   Tumours.— T\ingxi3 

Tiiematodes,  which  is  another  name  for 

Eiicephaloid  Tumour,  is  the  first  of  the 

tlirec  kinds  of  cancer,  the  oiher  two  b«iiig 

Melanosis  and  Scirrhns.     Fiitigua  Hccma- 

lodes  mas   first  well-described  by  Polt. 

In  the  beginning  af  its  courje  it  is  of  a 

pale  colour,  irregular  on  its  surface,  and 

fringed  with  binod.      In  the  second  stage 

it  become$  larger  and  redder,  and  in  the 

third  it  forms  a  ragged   unhealthy  ulcer, 

which  easily  bleeds,  and  pours  out  sanies 

lat  every  touch.      It  is  found  in  the  inlig- 

lumenu,  the  eye,  the  testicle,  lire  mamniH, 

land  the  brain.    It  is  sometimps  encysted, 

land  is  said  to  be  tlie  only  kind  of  cancer 

["which  has  evident  vv.ssels. 

(5.)  JWetanotK. — in  the  first  state,  rae- 
I  hnosis  is  of  a  hardish  consistence  and 
^  black  colour  ;  in  tlie  second  it  becomes 
Bofler,  and  in  the  third  pours  out  a  black 
liquor  and  becomes  a  black  cancer.  Cul- 
len  and  Carsewell  state  a  fluid  is  poured 
out  at  first,  which  becomes  inauraled 
and  exciies  inflammation  aroand.  Others 
say  its  origin  is  analogous  to  thai  of 
tubercles.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
organs  of  the  body.  One  case  of  general 
melanosis  oecured  at  the  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  and  another  case  is  related  by 
Fordington.  The  black  colour  of  this  tu- 
mour is  considered  to  be  owing,  either  to 
a  change  in  ihe  blood,  or  to  the  deposition 
of  new  matter,  much  charged  wjiii  carbon. 
A  meUnotic  tumour  is  sonieiimes  organ- 
ized, and  furnished  witli  a  peduncle. 

(6.)  Scirrhtis  — In  ihe  latent  stage  il  is 
hard  and  caitilajjinous,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  membranous  crura  internally, 
shooting  in  all  directions.  Between  these 
septa  the  spaces  are  filled  up  with  greenish 
coloured  vesicles.  In  the  second,  or 
crude  stasf«»,  it  becomes  ragged,  nodulated 
Bnd  painful ;  though  not  tender  on  being 
handled.  In  the  third  stage  it  becomes 
open  cancer,  or  carcinoma. 

Carmichael  thinks  cancers  are  tivinj; 
auimals.  Baron  says  they  are  tmnsinuted 
hydatids.  Meckel  says  they  alwajs  take 
their  origin  in  sebaceous  and  mucous  fol- 
liclet  ;  and  certainly  they  are  most  com- 
mon where  these  follicles  are  most 
abundant. 
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Oleum  EMPYREiMATrct'M  SiBAvoNri. 
— ^This  oil  is  distilled,  not  from  the  leaves, 
but  from  the  woody  pait  of  the  plant :  its 
odour  is  less  unpleasant,  and  resembles 
tar.  The  liquid,  which  comes  ov«r  wilV\ 
it,  h  add. 


OF  SUSCEPTIBILITY  01'  IMPRESSIONS;  OF 
stimuli;  of  I)lSPUSITtON.S  OP  THE 
body;    of    lUDIT   ANU   CUSTOM. 

Of  Stimuli — When  carried  too  far  they 
become  Irritants — Of  Diiposi  lions  of  the 
Body — Much  less  understood  than  those 
of  the  Mind — In  llii^allh  arisiiio-lVnTn  Im-       ^ 
prcsiion — In  Disrase  independent  of  it —       H 
Of  DispasilLonsi  in  the  Mind — Their  ul-        ^ 
tiniatc   EfrenlB  are  on  the   Body — Both 
coiHpnred  with  Ihc  Actiorta  of  Machines 
— Of  ihe  Memory  of  Impressions — In  the 

Body  a«  well  as  the  Mind — Exunplc 

EfFecU  of  Rfipelilion  of  Natural  Actions 
Habit  and  Cuitom — Of  t'ustoni — Dimi 
nishcd  EHlxls  iVom  repetition  of  Impres 
aion — Increased  Effects. 

Every  species  of  matter,  whether  inan- 
imate or  animate,  is  capable  of  impres- 
sions, and  the  effects  of  the  impression 
are  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sion and  the  purt  impressed.  A  piece  of 
dough  receives  impressions,  but  seems 
chiefly  passive,  not  having  the  power  of 
reacting,  and  making  but  little  resistance. 
Elastic  bodies  receive  impressions,  which 
they  restore  in  a  contrary  direciion,  pro- 
ducing ultimately  various  effects,  which 
I  have  said  are  the  f^oul  or  life  of  me- 
chariism. 

Ill  animal  bodies  the  elTects  of  impres- 
sions are  more  various  and  complicated 
than  in  inanimate  matter,  because  the 
most  simple  animal  is  more  varied  and 
complicated  in  its  susceptibilities  of  im- 
pression, and  of  conrse  more  complicated 
in  its  disposiiions  for  action. 

In  inanimate  matter  there  are  no  actions 
within  itself  excepting  Ibe  disposition  to 
reinstate  itself,  as  in  elasticity  ;  therefore 
irapressisnsare  not  rising  up  iviihin  itself, 
in  consequence  of  its  own  actions,  as  iit 
animals,  so  as  to  produce  contequent  dis- 
positions and  actions,  unless  we  could 
conceiie  that  chemical  and  fermentative 
operations  were  of  this  kind.  But  animal 
matter  having  internal  acitf»ns,  which  ate 
producing  impressions  to  action  in  the 
parts  impressed  ;  and,  secondly,  this  kind 
of  matter  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
or  impressed  by  common  inanimate  mat- 
ter, ill  both  which  cases  the  impresstoa 
will  be  according  to  their  nature  and  to 
that  of  the  part  aifected. 

When  a  man  is  so  afi'ecied  as  to  feel 
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being  made  acquainted  with  Ibe  state  orj  ttererore  we  roay^  say  that  a  part  is  slimu- 
ofllieboHyi  the  living  powers  are  become  1  lated,  or  such  nn  applicition,  substance. 
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weak,  ioaciive,  &c.,  and  the  nerves  are 
communicating  the  intelligence.  Accord- 
ingly, tlieir  actions  are  cxprtssive  of  the 
extinction  of  life  going  on,  and  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  expressive  of  such  actions 
of  ilie  nerves ;  and  as  death  is  a  something 
we  know  takes  place,  and  this  sensation 
of  ours,  is  not  such  as  we  feel  in  health, 
we  conclude  that  we  cannot  live,  and  we 
are  often  not  deceived.  This  effect  is 
often  so  quick  that  it  may  exceed  the  s<rn- 
sation  of  it,  or  at  least  may  hardly  afford 
us  time  to  commuoicala  these  sensations 
to  others. 

The  internal  susceptibilities,  with  the 
consequent  impressions  and  dispositions, 
are,  first,  of  want,  and,  second,  of  reple- 
tion ;  and  all  the  other  internal  operations 
of  the  machine  arise  naturally  from  these 
two,  especially  repfetton,  or  digestion, 
circulation,  respiiation,  secretion,  tlie  in- 
tercourse of  the  series,  &c.  Dul  the  first 
movement  of  these  actions  appears  to  re- 

auire  liie  impressioD  of  cxieraal  matter, 
le  powets  of  digestion  being  excited  by 
food  being  thrown  into  the  stomach,  in 
consequence  of  which  circulation,  respi- 
ration, secretion,  &c.,  all  follow,  arising 
out  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  all  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  iwnsitive,  but  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  living  principle-  The  desire  of 
food,  or  susceptibility  of  the  itoroacli  to 
digest  it,  arises  not  from  external  object<, 
but  from  its  own  organization. 

The  second  kind,  susceptibility  of  ex- 
ternal iniprfssions,  chiefly  atfects  the  sen- 
siti\'e  principle,  but  m^y  also  affect  the 
living  principle,  a!>  in  medicines.  These 
are  called  sliiouli ;  and  when  both  princi- 
ples arc  affected  they  may  be  s:ud  to  have 
tlie  management  of  the  machine. 

linpres'ion,  or  stitnuliis,  produces  a 
disposition  to  ad,  or  rather  action,  may 
or  may  not  take  place.  But  all  impres- 
sions, either  on  the  living  or  sensitive 
principle,  are  not  stimuli ;  some  go  be- 
yond siimalus,  and  become  iiTitints  ;  an<I 
otiier  impressions  are  from  their  nature 
not  stimulants,  but  produce  a  disagreea- 
ble impression  either  to  the  mind  or  I>«dy, 
and  are  also  irritants. 

Stimuli. — An  animal,  I  have  observed, 
ts  susceptible  of  Impressions;  whicl)  im- 
pressions, I  shall  now  observe,  are  to  be- 
come causes  either  of  immediate  or  remoie 
disposition  to  action,  either  in  the  part 
impressed,  or  by  some  other  sympathy. 
These  impressioua,  wJiich  excite  oi  in- 
crease  Ok  disposUion,  are  called  stimuli ; 


or  object  is  a  stimulus;  and  a  part  either 
readily  increased  iu  action  by  impression, 
or  brought  into  action,  we  say  b  very  sus- 
ceptible of  stimuli.  I  could  wish  we  had 
some  one  word  expressive  of  this  condi- 
tion of  the  part  stirautated,  as  stimulable, 
and  also  of  the  stimulus,  as  stimulative, 
(o  answer  to  irritable,  sensitive,  &c. 

An  impression  which  becomes  a  stimu- 
lus by  sympathy  may  have  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  have  been  an  irrilator  of  iIm 
part  to  which  it  was  applied,  as  a  mote  in 
the  eye  irritates  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
which  irritation  acts  only  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  lachrymal  gland,  for  this  gland  can 
only  act  by  sympatliy.  The  power  of  a 
stimulus  must  be  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus  and  of  the  part  jointly,  for 
as  almost  every  part  of  the  body  has  a 
peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  action,  every 
part  roust  have  its  peculiar  slimulu.s. 

An  animal  is  so  constructed  as  to  have 
its  parts  susceptible  of  stimuli  at  one  lime 
and  not  at  another.  An  animal  has  a 
power  of  improving  its  parts  so  as  to 
make  them  susceptible  of  such  stimnli  as 
are  adapted  to  the  disposition  of  Uie 
|)arls :  fut  iiistauce,  an  animal  improves 
all  those  parts  peculiar  to  the  sexes. 
When  those  paits  are  perfect,  which  i* 
called  the  age  of  puberty,  they  stimulate 
the  mind  and  various  other  parts  con- 
n«cted  with  that,  giving  rise  to  tlie  |)as- 
sioii  uf  love,  ur  the  appetite  of  lust. 

On  the  other  hand,  want  becomes  the 
tause  of  impression  :  a  part  becomes  su»- 
ceptible  of  such  want,  so  that  the  ultttuute 
effect  or  stimulus  i»  completely  produced, 
iind  an  appetite  arising  from  ^iuch  stimu- 
lus takes  place.  Thus,  the  stomach  wlien 
empty  is  susceptible  of  the  stimulus  of 
hunger.  This  kind  of  stimulus  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  excite  a  diseased 
action,  and  must  then  be  considered  as  an 
irritant. 

Of  Disposilioni  of  the  Body. — It  may 
bediBicult  to  deliue  a  disposition  of  the 
body,  but  that  the  body  has  dispositions 
is  undeniable  ;  and  svithuut  knowing  litis, 
and  therefore  coining  at  or  eiideivouring 
to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  these  dispo- 
sitions of  the  body,  a  man  must  be  a  very 
coulined  surgeon  iu  his  practice.  But  tlie 
term  dispo-iiioii  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  mind  than  to  body.  Jn  the  mind 
It  IS  more  easily  comprehended,  because 
the  mind  has  the  power  of  investigating 
its  own  feelings  or  dispositions,  also  tlie 
po\Nci  of  communicating  them,  by  means 
ot  V,\\e  body,  vo  >;tvft  mw^«  «l  «^«n. 
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Every  man  lias  felt  perhaps  erery  dis- 
I  "position  that  can  arise  tn  the  human 
I  mind,  and  i,i  therefore  perfectly  sensible 

of  those  dispositions  when  they  occur  in 

others.     But  in  the  present  inquiry  the 

mind  has  no  intelligence  of  the  feelings 

or  dispositions  of  the  body,  and  is  obliged 

to  compare  the  effects  of  the  one  with 
I  those  of  the  other,  and  wliere  tliey  are 
^  limilar  (o  snppose  that  the  causes  are  also 
i  aimilar. 

A  disposition   either  in    the   mind  or 

body,  when  in  health,  always  arises  from 
[«ome  impression  ;  but  as  both  mind  and 
I  body  are  capable  of  seemingly  spontane- 
;  ens  actions,  there  may  arise  From  diseased 

dispositions  in  both,  producing  madness 

in   one  case   and  strong  disease  In  the 

other. 

As  disposition  may  arise  in  consequence 
,  of  some  impression,  it  is  capable  of  bein^ 

destroyed  by  a  counter  impression,  which 

in  disease  is  the  nieihod  of  cure  that  will 

be   called    specitic.      Many  dispositions 

wear  themselves  out,  or  are  such  as  the 
I  body  or  part  cannot  ^o  on  with. 

A  disposition  is  different  from  a  visible 

action,  yet  it  is  possille  it  may  be  itself  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  only  that  the  ini 

an  action.     If  we  compare  the  actions  ofj  mediate  action  which  took  place  in  the 


place  in  the  body.  But  this  is,  perhaps, 
because  we  are  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  disposition  in 
the  brain,  bein^  led  away  by  the  visible 
actions  which  take  place  in  the  body. 

To  explain  this  let  us  suppose  that  I 
have  an  impression  made  upon  my  body 
in  such  a  manner  that  my  sensitive  prin- 
ciple is  sensible  of  it;  if,  for  instance,  a 
man  gives  me  a  knock  on  the  head  that 
makes  me  angiy,  I  form  a  disposition 
from  this  of  resenting  it;  that  disposition 
in  my  rotnd  produces  an  action  in  tny 
brain  which  forms  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  anger.  If  it  was  an  ac- 
tion of  some  other  kind,  it  might  be  af- 
fection or  gratitude.  The  brain  can  do 
nothing  by  way  of  retaliation,  whether  it 
be  gritiinde  or  revenjje  which  directs,  but 
to  set  parts  of  the  body  to  work.  Havinir 
received  a  blow  on  my  head,  the  disposi- 
tion in  my  brain  to  prodnce  the  action  of 
revenge  sets  my  bands  to  work  to  give  ray 
enemy  another  blow,  and  then  the  dispo- 
sition is  at  an  end.  So  that  whenever  ihe 
action  has  taken  place,  the  disposition  is 
gone.  The  ultimate  effect  is  made  sensi- 
ble to  uf,  and  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
it  is  the  immediate  act  of  the  disposition 


I  the  body  with  those  of  the  mind  (which 
I  is  comparing  From  analogy,  and   perhaps 
iche  only  mode  we  have),  we  shall  gain  a 
pretty  good  notion  of  tiiem. 

A  disposition  of  the  mind,  then,  cer- 
I  tainly  arises  either  From  some  action  of 
the  brain,  or  a  certain  position  of  the 
parts  of  the  brain  takes  place,  giving  them 
an  inclination  to  produce  action.  Bat 
this  action,  or  the  position  which  pro- 
duces the  inclination  to  action,  we  know 
nothing  of;  it  is  only  u  sensation  of  the 
mind,  or  rather  a  consciousness  of  the 
mind  of  such  inclination,  which  sensation, 
or  consciousness,  is  ditfereiit  from  the 
sensation  of  the  brain,  arising  from  other 
actions  of  this  viscus  :  and  also  knowing 
that  such  action  of  the  brain  as  produces 
such  sensation  in  the  mind,  is  endeavour- 
ing to  set  other  parts  of  the  body  into  ac- 
tion, which  may  be  called  voluntary,  or 
TBtlier  actions  in  voluntary  parts ;  and 
lliat  when  such  actions  of  the  brain  have 
taken  place,  such  dispositions  of  the 
brain  are  lost ;  I  say,  knowing  so  much, 
we  may,  from  analogy,  form  some  idea 
of  bodily  dispositions.  Out  the  dis- 
positions of  the  body  appear  to  differ  in 
this  respect  from  those  of  the  brain,  that 


brain  made  other  part*  of  the  body  act 
secondarily,  so  that  three  actions  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  ultimate  effect;  but  they 
are  not  all  three  actions  of  the  brain. 
There  is,  lit,  the  action  which  produces 
the  disposition ;  2iid,  (he  actiou  of  the 
nerves  in  consequence  of  the  disposition ; 
3rd,  the  aciion  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
in  consequence  of  the  action  in  die  nerves : 
but  only  the  two  first  actions  belong  to 
the  brain. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  disposition  and 
consequent  action  of  the  brain  correspond 
with  the  dispositions  of  the  body  and  the 
actions  arising  in  consequence  of  iheje 
disnositiong, 

If  on  any  pari  of  an  animal  an  iropres- 
lion  is  made,  a  disposition  is  formed 
suitable  to  that  impression,  which  is  the 
first;  and  an  action  in  the  same  part  suit- 
able to  that  disposition  may  take  place, 
which  is  the  second,  and  is  the  ultimate; 
but  if  a  synipaihetic  action  lakes  place,  it 
becomes  somewhat  similar  to  the  ultimate 
effect  on  the  body,  arising  from  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  brain. 

We  may,  with  great  propriety,  com- 
pare llie  disposition  and  action  of  either 
the  brain  or  the  body  with  the  disposition 
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nil  impreuion  made  on  thebocl^),  acquires 
a  disposition  or  inclination,  ivtiich,  if 
allowed,  will  produce  aciion  in  all  parts 
of  the  elastic  body,  wliirh  destroys  tlie 
disposition.  The  disposition  (o  action, 
and  the  action,  are  two  very  difii^renl 
things  in  themtelves,  even  in  the  elastic 
body :  when  the  elastic  body  has  per- 
formed (ti  acticn,  it  remain*  at  rest  until 
'  acted  upon  again  ;  but  it  always  requires 
aciion  to  dcjiroy  disposition. 

We  roust  Biake  a  malcrial  distinction 
between  a  disposition  and  an  action  in 
diseases,  for  what  will  cure  an  action  will 
have  no  effect  on  a  disposition. 

Every  machine  is  composed  of  very 
different  parts,  yet  all  tend  to  some  uUi- 
male  eflect.  Every  macliine,  wheilitr 
natural,  a«  an  animal  body,  or  constiucted 
by  art,  however  simple  it  may  be,  yet  is 
always  composed  of  more  parts  than  one: 
and  it*  must  he  observed,  (lint  no  two 
parta  have  Uie  s^me  action,  aUliough  all 
arelendtng,  even  in  the  mo»l  complicated, 
to  produce  some  one  ulliniate  efiVct. 

For  instance,  some  tnachin>-s  of  art  ui« 
intended  f»r  ilie  divi«ion  of  timr,  as  a 
clock,  which  miy  be  to  simple  as  to  (>er- 
form  lint  effect  by  one  wheel,  ttie  eflfi-ci 
being  expTc'Ssed  by  an  index.  Some, 
again,  aie  miicli  luori;  cumplicaled,  all 
the  parts,  however,  heiiig  employed  to 
tlie  same  uhinjiire  eli'ecl,  namely,  the 
movemerjt  of  ilii*  iiidt\,  which  escpressts 
the  uUiraite  effect  ;  and  the  dittcrent 
parts  cmnpoiing  t>ie  clock  may  be  cilled 
organs. 

So  it  is  with  rmlutal  machines;  some 
animals  are  ^o  sirojile  as  to  have  nppa- 
rently  but  une  uperattoo,  iind  that  is  ftup- 
port,  and  these  may  be  called  one  org»n. 
Others  are  comphcat  d,  being  composed 
of  different  parts,  whose  actions  and 
eflects  appf  ui'  complete  in  themselves,  as 
the  aciion  of  a  kidney,  a  liver,  iStc. ;  yet 
all  conibine  la  produce  an  ultimate  effect 
in  the  machine,  namely,  the  preservation 
end  coulintj3Dt.e  of  tlie  species. 

To  produce   the  ultimate  effect  in  any 
machine,  there   must  be  a  succession  ol 
actions;  one  natumlly  arising  out  of  an- 
other, each  fPiTi  taking  on  ihc  action  pe- 
culiar to  itielT;  the  preceding  action  being 
nlways  the  stimulus  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing one;  and  thus  the  pnrK  go  on  acting 
in  ri  gulnr  ^ucces.';ton  until  the  ullimaic 
effect  IS  produced,  ajul  ihen  the  whole  is 
Lit  re$t  until  sitiinulaied   into  action  again. 
,  In  some  parts  this  ia  almost  immi;diately, 
>as  in  ilie  heart,  oigans  of  respiration,  &.C., 
thus,  when  the  heart  has  thrown  out  its 
blood,  it  his  done  its  business ;  when  we 


inspire  and  eiipirc,  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion have  done  their  business,  but  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  recurrence  of  the  oper- 
ation again,  and  so  immedia'ely  that  it 
seems  almost  cousiant.  But  in  others 
ihare  is  a  tjrealer  distance  of  lime  before 
the  aciion  is  renewed,  as  ih  hunger,  eva- 
cuation of  the  foecej,  urine,  8tc. 

An  animal  body  so  constructed  gives 
us  an  idea  Of  perfection,  for  as  each  part 
iias  its  paticular  appointment,  one  should 
naturally  expect  equality  or  powers  suit- 
able t)  these  appointments  would  be 
found  through  the  whole.  But  tliis  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case,  at  least  in  the  more 
complicated  animals,  whatever  it  miiy  oe 
in  the  more  imperfect  or  simple.  VVe 
find  this  in  the  mote  perfect,  where  life 
depends  for  support  on  the  actio»  of 
some  one  part,  as  the  heart;  also  where 
many  actions  of  the  animal  depend  on 
the  powers  ef  another  part,  as  the  volun- 
tary actions  on  the  biain;  and  not  only 
the  simple  voluulary  actions  of  the  b«dy 
depend  on  this  viscus,  Uut  their  real 
strength  depends  on  it,  for  whenever  the 
power  of  Ilie  brain  ii  laken  off,  tbey 
wabto;  and  this  wasting  does  not  arise 
ffOin  the  brain  supplying  these  pat^swiih 
nourii^hraeut,  and  that  being  now  cut  off 
ibey  lose  their  future  support,  but  it 
arises  from  want  of  necessity  to  keep 
tliese  parts  In  a  stale  fit  fi>r  aciion  when 
aciion  cannot  take  place,  because  ihe  will 
cannot  now  siiraiilale  them  to  action; 
and  the  !ame  thing  tukrs  place  in  a  pro- 
poriionaie  de!;ree  when  a  joint  is  simply 
rendered,  either  wholly  ut  in  part,  unfit 
for  motion,  where  no  iiijuty  has  been 
Qone  10  the  nerves.  Hence  it  must  ap- 
pear, iliat  as  the  pnwer  of  support  is  in 
one  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  power  of 
many  actio.is  in  another  pait  oi'  tlte  ma- 
chine, it  is  passible  that  all  paits  of  the 
body  may  not  ha  equally  served  by  the 
first,  namely,  the  heart;  nor  equdly  in- 
llueBced  by  the  second,  the  brain  ;  and 
we  do  find  that  the  mote  distant  parts 
from  these  sources  of  power  are  the 
weakest.  Thi?,  peihaps,  is  be  t -r  illus- 
trated in  diseate  than  by  any  actions  of 
health.  We  may  just  observe,  that  all 
Ihe  vital  patLs  are  near  the  one,  and  all 
the  acute  sensations  near  the  other.  In 
disease  we  see  a  n»oriiticaiii>n  arising  in 
the  extremities  more  than  in  the  other 
parts,  and  more  especially  if  the  person 
IS  tall,  60  that  the  heart  is  not  capable  of 
propelling  the  support  of  life  t'l  those 
dif  taut  parts  in  such  a  stale  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

How  far  the  blovd  may  lose  its  power 
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of  nourishment  before  it  reaches  the  ex- 

itremtties,  I  will  not  say.    Jf  our  acute 

pn'atior.s  are  near  to  the  brvin,  it  is  rea- 

konable  to  suppose  tliat  proximity  of  parts 

adds  to  tlie  power  of  the  ntrves  in  com- 

nunicating  sensaiion  ;  if  so,  it  is  leason- 

[able  to  suppose  iliai  proxiintty  of  parts 

l.will   also  add  to  that   p^wer  wliicli   the 

fbtaiB  has  o«er  actions  of  roluiitary  parts 

by  means  of  ihe  nerves. 

Oa  /lahil  unJ  fiishim. — MtraoT),  or 
recollection  of  first  iinpresiionf,has,  1  be- 
lieve, principally  been  applied  to,  or  iup- 
poseti  to  be  an  atinbute  of  (he  miod 
I  only;  but  we  know  iliat  every  part  en- 
I  ducd  with  life  is  susceptible  of  iinpies- 
t«ons,  and  also  that  Uiey  are  capable  of 
.Tunning  into  die  ssme  acliun  witneui  tlip 
immediate  impresnions  being  repeated. 
I  Habits  arise  from  this  principle  of  repeii- 
I  tion  of,  or  becoming  accustomed  to,  any 
:  impression,  and  the  same  thing  exactly 
takes  place  in  the  mind.  The  memory  of 
the  body  is  of  mudi  shotler  ilyMlionthan 
thai  of  the  raind.  The  mind  not  onJy 
goes  more  readily  into  action  the  second 
time  of  an  impression,  though  n  consid- 
erable distance  of  time  lias  luken  |>lare 
since  it  went  into  the  same  action  before, 
but  aeems  to  take  up  the  action  with 
more  ease,  from  merely  collalera!  t-au'es, 
from  a  recollection  of  Uie  ^iinilanly,  or 
often  without  any  possible  recolleciion 
whalerer,  as  if  the  actions,  in  consequence 
of  the  furiner  impression,  wt-rii  taking 
pbce  in  tie  brain  ag.iin.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  much  the  case  with  the 
memory  of  the  body,  for  this  only  arises 
from  immediate  impression,  but  goes  into 
action  a  second  time  more  readily  than  at 
first.  Possibly,  liowcer,  the  action  aris- 
ing from  the  tir^t  impression  may  be  re- 
peated fiom  some  collateral  or  similar 
impression  to  the  first;  if  so,  it  comes 
v«ry  near  to  that  of  the  mind,  though  not 
so  strong. 

A  gentleman  itibbed  in  mercurial  oint- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  two  buboe.s ; 
he  had  only  used  it  a  few  times  when  it 
aflcctcd  his  constitution  so  much  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off:  he  became 
fcTerish,  the  fever  being  of  the  luclic 
kind,  Willi  n  sff.all  quick  pulse,  debiliiv, 
Io«s  of  sppetite,  no  sleep,  and  night 
sweats,  lie  touk  the  bark,  with  James's 
powder.  As  the  effi-cts  of  the  mercury 
went  off,  and  his  buboes  were  advancing, 
it  wos  necessity  to  have  recouise  lo  mer- 
cuiy  again  :  he  now  rubbed  in  a  consid- 
erable qii.-inlily  without  its  hiving  the 
letut  effect  on  his  constitution  or  mouth ; 
btil  the  buboes  spreading  made  me  order 


it  to  be  left  off  again,  and   they  were 
of^ened.    lie  had  recourse  to  the  ointment 
a  third   lime  without  its  producini;  any 
disagreeable  effect.      The  buhnei  took  on 
a  hediing  disposition,  but  then  became 
stationary.     I  ordered  bim  to  leave  off 
the  oiiitmenl,  to  go  to  the  sea,  and  bathe, 
and  then  (hey  began  again  to  heal.     l<*      ^^ 
iibouL  three  weeks  it   was  thought  neces-      ^M 
sary  to  rub  in  ap^in  :  when  he  began,  it      ^^ 
almost   immediately   affected    his   mnutli 
very  vtolenily  j  he  left  it  off  till  bis  mouth 
was  a  little  better,  when  he  began  for  the 
lifll)  time,  and  it  had  not  so  mucii  cffecl, 
and  he  was  able  to  pursue  the  mercury. 
Now  in  this  case  he  had  lost  the  mercurial 
habit  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  sea,     ^1 
the  pans  had  fuTirotteii  (lie  mercury  .\lto-     ^M 
gether,  and  the  mercury  comins;  on  such 
a  state  of  consiitution,  produced  llie  same 
effect  M  it  would  have  done  if  lie  had  not 
taken  mercuir.    So  that  the  body  had,  as 
it  were,  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  effect 
of  llie  mercury  on  it  in  so  short  n  time; 
but  the  mind  would  not  have  lost  it. 

Custom    IS  with   me   the   negative  of 
habil;  by  custom  conies  an   insensibility 
to  impression,  the  impression  diminishing 
although  Ihe  cause  is  the  same,  und   the 
ptiris  becoming  more  and  more  at  rest ; 
whereas  from  iiabit  iliere  comes  an  in- 
creased r.tcility  to  go  intu  action,  as  also     ^ 
an  acquired  perfection  in  the  Hctioo  itself,     ^| 
ihe    impression    continuing    the    same,      " 
though  the  cause  is  diminisliing. 

These  may  be  reckoned  as  secondary 
principles  in  an  animal,  and  produce  two 
very  opposite  effects,   both  according  to     ^m 
their  modes  of  imprejsion.  H 

Habit  is  the  continuance  of  actions  we  V 
hare  been  accustomed  to  produce,  with- 
out any  immediaie  assistance,  or  even 
eontintiance,  of  the  first  cause,  as  a  body 
set  m  motion  continues  to  move  after  the 
cause  of  motion  has  censed  to  act. 

Custom  arises  from  external  iinpres* 
sions,  either  in  the  mind  or  body,  and  is 
of  two  kinds,  one  when,  the  cause  con- 
tinuing, the  impressions,  and  consequently 
the  actions,  are  diminished,  the  purts  be- 
cominj;  habituated  to  the  impression. 
We  shall  see  thu  effect  of  ilus  in  our  ap- 
plications. If  we  apply  a  medicine  to  a 
sore,  we  shall  affect  it  in  one  way  or  an- 
ollicr,  (it  is  immaterial  which  for  the 
principal,  but  we  will  suppose  it  heuls,) 
from  becoming  accustomed  to  that  appli- 
cation, it  shall  lose  the  impression,  and 
shall  at  last  do  nothing ;  ilierefoie  you 
will  be  obliged  to  make  the  application 
mor«  stimulating,  more  active,  or  change 
it  for  something  else.    It  is  eiactly  so 
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with  the  mind ;  if  a  maD  goes  into  a 
strange  place  he  is  affected  by  the  new 
objects  about  it ;  the  next  time  he  goes 
he  b  less  struck  ;  the  third  time  less,  till 
Bt  last,  when  he  goes  into  the  place  he  can 
hardly  perceive  any  thing  strange  in  it. 
These  very  different  eifects  arise  from  a 
diflerencc  in  the  degree  of  impression  re- 
sulting from  the  stale  of  the  miad  or  body 
at  the  time.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the 
itnpression  or  cause  be  very  slight,  so  as 
hardly  either  to  alarm  the  part  or  the  con- 
itilulion,  they  will  get  familiar  with  it, 
and  will  become  insensible  to  it ;  a  ring 
on  the  finger,  the  use  of  snuff,  our  very 
clothes,  and  physic  itself  are  striking  and 
daily  instances  of  this.  Tlie  habit  of  in- 
sensibility will  soon  be  formed  if  the  sen- 
sations of  the  mind  and  body  be  not  very 
acute.  If  the  first  impression  be  violent, 
and  such  as  prodnces  considerable  effect, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  degree  of 
violence  should  be  inflicted  to  produce  a 
similar  effect  a  second  lime.  One  cnn 
easily  imagine  that  these  impressions  may 
be  continued  until  the  parts  continue  to 
act  vriihout  the  impression,  which  would 
then  become  habit.  If  a  dose  of  an 
emetic  be  given,  which  affects  llie  stomach 
inuciv,  the  same  quantity  i»  not  necessary 
a  second  time  to  produce  tliesame  effect; 
the  seconJ  must  be  given,  however,  be- 
fore the  stomach  has  lost  the  impression 
of  llie  first  perfectly. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  on  the 
mind  as  on  the  body,  fur  whatever  has 
made  but  a  slight  impression,  soon  *vears 
out,  and  we  lliink  no  more  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  animal  lins  met  with 
anything  that  has  affected  its  mind  much, 
as  fear,  K.C.,  it  is  not  neces.sary  for  the  ob- 
ject to  appear  in  the  same  maunerto  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect. 

TlioM  effects  will  be  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  body  or  mind 
at  the  lime  of  the  first  affection  ;  the  more 
irritable  or  the  more  ready  it  is  to  fall 
into  the  first  action  al  the  lime,  the  more 
readily  will  it  take  it  np  the  second  time, 
although  it  may  not  be  particularly  irri- 
table or  susceptible  of  this  particular 
action. 

Habit. — A  habit  of  acting  arises  from 
a  repetition  of  acting,  which  repetition  is 
custom,  and  which  becomes  the  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  action.  So 
that  custom  is  always  prior  to  habit,  or, 
as  it  were,  forms  habit,  which  may  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  secondary  principles 
in  the  machine. 

The  first  action  being  produced  by  a 
disposition  in,  or  force  upcn,  the  part. 


this  being  repeated  or  continued  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  the  action  at  length 
goes  on,  when  that  original  disposition  or 
force  is  gone,  until  some  other  power 
counteracts  it,  or  it  wears  itself  out.  The 
more  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing on  any  object,  the  more  readily  does 
the  train  of  thinking  relating  to  that  ob- 
ject Tecur,  This  principle  in  the  animal 
is  stroilar  to  the  vis  inerttsE  in  matter,  for 
by  it  a  motion  begun  is  continued,  and 
the  remaining  at  rest  is  from  the  same 
cause.  This  principle  becomes  the  cause 
of  the  actions  of  ine  mind ;  it  does  not 
allow  men  to  think  differently  from  what 
ihey  have  been  accustomed  to  think. 
Men  in  general  go  through  life  with  the 
same  modes  of  thinking,  and  thus  it  be- 
comes a  cause  either  of  the  retardation  or 
improvement  of  the  understanding.  It 
retards  improvement,  because  it  gets  the 
l>etter  of  even  present  sensations,  and  does 
not  allow  men  to  wander  into  novelty. 
It  promotes  improvement,  because  it 
makes  men  perfect  in  what  they  have 
been  long  engaged. 
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ON   PULMONARY    I'llTUISlS 
CillLDUEN, 

Dy     M.    BlUDELOCQUE. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  prove 
that  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption in  children  are  the  same  as  in 
adults,  whether  these  symptoms  be  local 
or  genpral. 

.Iiilie  Dunuis,  aged  three  years  and  a 
half,  was  aumilted  into  the  hospital  for 
sick  children  early  in  .laiiuary.  She  was 
bom  of  healthy  parents,  but  had  always 
been  delicate.  She  was  taken  from  nurse 
at  two  years  old,  and  had  a  cough  since 
that  lime. 

During  November  and  December,  ilie 
was  affected  with  acute  pleurisy  of  the 
right  sight,  which  necessitated  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches. 

The  traces  of  pleurisy  were  ascertained  ; 
thick  false  membranes  seemed  formed 
between  the  pleura  and  right  lung,  There 
is  not  greater  development  on  the  side  of 
the  chest  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
sound  is  not  clear,  the  bronchial  respira- 
tion weak.  In  auscultation  the  mucous 
rale  i?  alone  heard,  the  cough  is  dry, 
and  the  pulsp  only  gives  one  hundreii 
pulsations  in  the  morning,  but  increases 
at  night,  which  is  also  the  case  with  respi- 
ration, which  in  the  morning  is  only  re- 
peated thirty  times  per  minute.  'Hie  child 
has  diarrhcea. 

During  the  eight  days,  the  child  wai  in 
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Uie  boipitat,  she  did  not  gel  beller,  the 
nuents  took  her  away  on  the  30tli,  she 
ai«d  of  sufTocation  on  the  31st. 

On  tlie  post  mortem  examination,  we 
found  general  and  intimate  adherences 
betweeo  the  right  lung,  the  costal  pleura, 
and  the  diaphragm. 

The  left  lung  was  free,  the  bronchial 
glands  had  undergone  tuberculous  dege- 
nerescencc.  In  the  right  lun^  white 
tubercles  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet, 
to  that  of  a  grnin  of  hemp  seed,  cover  the 
surface,  or  the  centre  of  the  organ.  Iti 
some  parts  they  form  groups  about  the 
size  or  a  filbert,  round  which  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  is  ittdurated.  The  left  lung 
is  equally  covered  with  tubercles,  they  are 
spread  in  two  lobes,  and  as  near  the  basis 
a*  ll)e  summit,  none  of  them  are  soft. 
Some  of  these  productions  are  also  found 
in  the  false  membranes  lining  the  right 
lung.  Ulcerations,  and  sub-mucous  tuber- 
cles  were  found  in  the  intestines,  as  well 
as  in  tite  liver  and  spleeu. 

Beine  llervet,  eleven  years  of  age  was 
admitted  into  tiie  hospital,  on  the  25lh  of 
January.  Her  father  had  a  complaint  of 
the  chest,  and  died  of  the  cholera.  One 
of  her  brothers  died  at  eighteen,  of  con- 
sumption, and  one  of  her  sisters  at  twenty- 
four  of  the  same  disease.  In  her  infancy 
she  iiad  various  exi>udatious  uf  the  scalp, 
and  glanduluus  congestions  of  (he  chest, 
which  went  off.  She  had  tlie  measles  at 
seven,  a  continued  bronchitis  accompa- 
nied the  exanthema,  nod  lasted  some 
lime  after  it  had  disappeared.  At  this 
[veriod  a  bliiiler  was  applied  to  the  arms, 
and  the  patient  still  keeps  on  a  blister ; 
the  catarrh  which  succeeded  the  measles 
disappeared  in  a  few  months  ;  the  patient 
recovered  her  strength  and  grew  fat ;  but 
the  cough  came  on  again,  then  ceased, 
then  re-appeared.  For  the  hist  ten 
months  the  patient  had  not  ceased  cough- 
ing, she  spit  blood  several  times  but  not 
iu  any  great  quantity.  She  complained 
of  great  pain  between  her  shoulders,  has ' 
been  subject  to  diarrhiea  and  gradually! 
wasted  away.  For  the  last  three  months ' 
her  voice  has  become  weak  ;  fever  towards 
evening,  and  nocturnal  perspirations. 
The  appetite  has  coulinned  good :  and  the 
patient  has  had  sufficient  strengili  to  gel 
up  every  day. 

On  the  26lh,  at  the  morning  visit,  we 
ascertained  the  slate  of  the  patient  to  be 
as  follows  : — Dorsal  decubitus,  redness  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  contrasting 
witlt  the  paleness  of  the  rest  of  the  face, 
geneial  thinness,  cedema  around  the  maU 
leoln,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,   long  eye 


lashes,  well  shaped  thorax.  Frequent 
cough,  slight  expectoration,  the  voice  very 
feeble.  On  percussion,  we  found  a  ion 
mot  from  the  clavicle  to  the  breast  both 
fight  and  left;  on  applying  the  ear  to  this 
retcion,  a  cavernous  sound  was  disiinctly 
heard  and  sero-punilent  ronflement. 

On  the  leA  this  latter  sign  is  wanting, 
but  the  cavernous  respiration  is  evident. 
The  respiration  is  accelerated  3-i  respira- 
tions in  a  minute,  the  piil'ie  beats  80  or 
90  times  a  minute  in  tlie  morning,  and 
rises  to  100  or  120  in  the  evening.  The 
bowels  are  not  active ;  slight  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  gives  no  pain,  the  diarrhcea 
has  ceased.  She  has  a  good  appetite, 
asks  for  food,  and  wishes  tio  get  up  ',  she 
is  in  full  possession  of  alt  her  faculties. 
Gummy  beverage,  mixture  with  half  an 
ounce  of  syrup,  broth,  and  an  egg. 
During  the  three  following  days,  the  pa- 
tient got  up  and  took  food. 

The  2yih  she  was  up  part  of  the  day, 
in  the  evening  she  was  Liken  suddenly 
with  a  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
and  with  intense  dyspnea. 

The  30th  the  patient  could  not  lie 
down,  she  sat  up  in  bed,  her  lips  were 
violet:  the  dyspnea  violent:  72  respira- 
tions a  minute,  the  puUe  quick.  The 
child  expired  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  body  was  opened  forty  hours  after 
death,  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  bronchii  red  and  thick  in  se- 
veral places,  no  erosion  or  ulceration,  The 
bronchial  glands  are  hypertrophied,  a  very 
small  uumberhave  undergone  tuberculous 
de^enerescence ;  adherences  of  long 
standing,  unite  the  summit  of  the  (wo 
lungs  to  the  thoracic  coats.  The  right 
pleural  cavity  contains  about  three  glasses 
ofserosity  tinged  with  blood.  That  on 
the  opposite  side  is  empty.  The  three 
lobes  of  the  right  lung  are  strictly  united. 
In  the  upper  lobe  is  an  excavation  Urge 
enough  to  hold  an  egg,  and  coutaining 
brown  pus. 

The  tissue  forming  the  walls  of  this 
cavern  is  indurated;  when  cut  in  thin 
pieces,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
In  the  two  other  lobes  there  are  several 
siT-.tll  excavations  large  enough  to  hold  a 
pea  or  a  filbert.  In  the  interval  there  are 
tough  tubercles,  and  infiltrated  tubercu- 
lous matter.  In  the  inferior  lobe  are 
some  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue,  air 
proof.  To  the  left,  largo  excavation, 
irregular  at  the  top.  The  same  alteration 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  as  to  the 
left.  Nothing  in  the  heart  or  pericardium. 
The  stomach  large.  The  mucous  mem* 
brane  pale,  and  partially  softened. 
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In  the  small  and  targe  intestines  there 
are  some  submucous  tubercles  and  some 
ulcerations.  In  the  interval  the  mucous 
membTane  has  pretty  good  consistence. 

The  mutter  contained  in  the  rectum  is 
solid.     The  mesenteric  glands  arc  rather 
more  tipveloped  than  in  the  normal  slate, 
but  are  not  tuberculous.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  ore  free   from  alteration,  as 
well  as  the  enccphalusand  its  appendages. 
3rd.  C.\SE. — Antoinette     Micotte,     14 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospi- 
t.il   on   ihe  loth  of  January.     She  was 
rather  tall,  and  the  thorax  well  formed, 
her  fitlher  died  of  a  consumption  at  the 
ns;e  of  forty -three:  she  is  the  youngest  of 
fourteen  children  by  the  same  father,  whtv 
all  died  hefore  they  readied  their  tenth 
year.     The  mother  has  good  heaUli.     In 
her  infiincy,  Antoineite  had  congestion  of 
the  cervical  g^nsjlions,  which  have  since 
disappeared.      She   had    the    meai^les  at 
eight  years  old,  but  had  no  cou^h,  after 
this  complaint.    Ten   months  since  she 
was  nttncked  with  acute  aflection  of  the 
chest,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for 
several   days.      She  however  was  soon 
convalescent.     Three  months  since,  this 
girl  left  Auvergne,  to  corae  to  Parb.     She 
liad  a  cough,  ^vith  i;reat  pain  in  the  length 
of  the  sternum,  the  diarrheca  caine  on. 
Tliese  symptoms  continued  till  the  patient 
was  received  into  the  hospital.     During 
these    three    months,    she    expectorated 
blood  in  small  quantities,  the  coug;h  con- 
tinued, and  was  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  induce  vomitinE;  she  became  feverish 
towards  iiig,ht.     Her  appetite  continued 
good  ;  a  seton  on  the  arm,  blister  on  (he 
chest,  and  pectoral  beverage  were  pre- 
scribed. 

When  she  came  to  the  hospital,  she 
was  pale  and  thin  ;  and  so  weak  that  she 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  bed ;  she  is 
hoarse,  and  the  cough  frequent,  night  and 
day.  A  dull  sound  is  heard  in  the  whale 
extent  of  Ihe  chest ;  and  on  the  ear  being 
applied  to  the  subspinous  region,  there  is 


when  abundant  perspiration  comes  od. 
The  abdomen  voluminous — the  stools 
numerous,  but  no  cholic  An  infusion  of 
marsh  mallow  was  prescribed,  and  a 
mixture  with  1,  then  2  grains  of  tartaric 
stibiaie,  pills  of  digitalis  and  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  mixture  of  stihiatc  disagreed  with 
tlie  patient,  it  brought  on  nausea,  and 
vomiting;  no  improvement  took  place: 
and  an  attack  of  dyspnea  lerminated 
fatally  the  31st  of  January. 

At  (he  post  mortem  examination  we 
found  an  enormous  tuberculous  excava- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  superior  left  lobe ; 
ancient  adlicrences  unite  the  summit  of 
the  left  lung  to  the  costal  pleura.  In  the 
inferior  lohe  there  are  several  other  tuber- 
clous  excavations,  but  of  smaller  dimen- 
sion*, and  in  the  interval,  raw  tubercles, 
the  bronchi  on  the  left  side  are  red,  the 
bronchial  glands  hypertrophied,  and  trans- 
formed in  tuberculous  musses.  The  l«fl 
limg  has  no  cavern,  but  there  are  small 
tuberculous  lumps,  and  inilliary  tubercles 
in  great  number;  various  parts  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  are  indurated. 

Tlie  peritoneum  contains  a  pint  of  trans- 
parent serosity,  the  ganglia  surrounding 
the  liver  and  pancreas,  have  undergone 
tuberculous  degenerescence.  The  sto- 
mach is  spacious,  its  surface  pale  and 
tiiickened.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  in  the  large  intestine,  there 
are  several  ulcerations ;  some  spread 
round  this  canal.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  other  viscera. — Conti- 
nental and  Brithh  Medical  Retien. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DIAG- 
NOSIS OF  PNEUMONIA. 

By  Dr.  Aduisoh. 


I  (From  Gutf't  HmpUal  Reporlt.J 

Any  attempt  at  a  further  elucidation  of 
»i>^..^u  IV  ...1^  au»^L'....^uo  i>.^iu..,  ...^...i.  ^.>  pneumonia,  afier  the  splendid  perform- 
pectoriloquy,  catarrhal  rale;  lower  down,  lances  of  Laennec,  may  probably  appear 


Iheie  is  a  mucous  rale.  The  catarrhal 
rjle  and  pectoriloquy  are  equally  mani- 
fest in  front  between  the  breast  and  the 
clrivicle.  On  the  ri;;hl,the  sound  is  clear, 
the  respiratory  noise  is  heard  distinctly. — 
The  expectoraiion  is  grey,  puriform,  and 
contains  streaks  of  blood  and  opaque 
lumps.  The  respiration  is  accelerated, 
33  respirations  in  a  minute  ;  the  pulse  96 
in  the  mornins,  but  increases  in  the  even- 
ing.  Towards  four  o'clock  the  face  be- 
coiues  red,  the  skin   heated,  the  pulse 


presumptious  ;  and  especially  ao,  when 
made  by  one  who  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  for  almost  all  that  he  knows  of 
thoracic  diseases  to  that  truly  great  man, 
at  once  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
successful  cultivator  of  medical  science 
that  ever  adorned  the  profession.  When, 
however,  it  is  recollected  how  vast  and 
barren  iv;is  the  field  of  his  inquiries  when 
he  commenced  his  brilliant  career — and 
when  our  former  ignorance  is  compared 
with  the  knowledge  that  resulted  from  his 
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ment  is,  not  that  he  should  have  left  some- 
thing undone,  but  lliat  he  should  have 
done  so  much.  Ii  is  with  llie  most  pro- 
found deference  and  respect  for  his  me- 
mory therefore,  that  I  venture  to  add  this 
uibutary  mite  to  the  riches  of  one  of  liis 
favourite  essays.  1  cannot  hut  feel,  also, 
that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  profession, 
for  presuming  to  direct  attention  (o  a  sul> 
ject  with  which  the  works  of  Laennec 
must  already  have  made  them  familiar; 
and  particularly  to  those  who  have  so  far 
resisted  the  influence  of  prejudice  as  to 
have  made  themselves  conversant  with 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  My  apology 
is,  tliat  the  very  fuiniliariiy  of  the  subject 
appears  to  have  lulled  medical  men  in 
general,  and  even  the  stelhoscopisi,  into 
a  too  passive  confidence  in  what  is  already 
known ;  and  has  probably  proved  a  check 
to  that  correction  and  improvement  which 
Laennec  himself  was  at  all  times  so 
eager  to  accomplish. 

The  main  object  of  this  brief  commu- 
nication is,  to  make  some  addition,  liow- 
t^ver  trifling,  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
diagnosis;  since  experience  has  forced 
npon  me  tlie  conviction,  that  there  are 
few  acute  diseases  more  frequently  mis- 
taken or  overlooked  than  pneumonia,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  patient,  and  no  sm:ill 
embarrassment  of  the  pmctitioncr. 

In  order  to  make  myself  understood,  1 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  a  very 
slight  survey  of  the  pnthol<je;y,  signs,  and 
symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  merely  observ- 
ing, at  the  outset,  that,  in  duing  so,  I 
shall  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  Ihe 
purely  practical  tenor  of  our  Reports; 
mditlging  in  theory  no  more  than  is  un- 
avoidable, in  arranging  and  reasoning 
upon  facts  derived  from  the  sick  chamber 
and  the  dissecting-room.  To  the  facts,  or 
supposed  facts,  alone,  do  I  attach  any  im- 
portance. The  use  of  these  facts  must  be 
left  to  the  judgmenl  and  discernment  of 
the  reader. 

In  pneumonia,  the  infiammation  is 
maniftrstly  seated  in  or  around  the  air- 
cells,  or  in  both  situation;.  It  is  perha])5 
of  little  importance,  whether  we  conclude 
it  to  be  seated  primarily  and  essentiatly 
in  the  one  or  in  the  other  of  these  struc- 
tures; although,  for  my  own  part,  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being 
primarily  ami  essentially  seated  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells  themselves — a  belief 
drawn  from  the  successive  local  changes 
observed  to  take  place  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances. In  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
we  find  the  cells  red,  and  filled  with  a 
serous-lookiag    and    sometimes    blood'jf 


fluid,  rendering  the  lungs  more  heavy, 
dense,  and  (edematous,  whilst  they  sUll 
reiain  their  tenacity,.  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  or  second  stage,  the  cells  are 
found  filled  up  with  red  solid  matter, 
which  appears  to  consist  of  the  thickened 
parielea  of  Ihe  cells  themselves :  for  if 
the  lung  be  torn,  and  the  lorn  surface  ex- 
amined with  a  magnifying- glass,  it  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  innumerable  minute  red 
grains,  just  such  as  one  might  conceive  lo 
result  from  a  filling  up  of  the  cells  in  the 
manner  supposed.  At  this  period,  the 
serous-looking  fluid  has  disappeared,  the 
lung  is  comparatively  dry,  anu  the  tena- 
city of  the  solidified  part  is  so  far  dimi- 
nished, that  it  may  be  readily  broken 
dowu  by  forcing  the  iinger  into  it:  this 
is  what  has  been  cnllcil  red  hepatization. 
At  a  later  period,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently without  having  been  preceded  by 
the  red  granules,  the  solidified  lung  pre- 
sents a  ttrey  appearance,  an  albuminous 
mailer  seems  to  occupy  tlie  place  of  the 
granules,  or  rather  their  centres,  constitu- 
ting the  grey  hepatiialioii.  This  albumi- 
nous matter  is  sometimes  firm  and  fixed, 
at  other  times  it  is  less  plastic,  ami  occa. 
sionally,  especially  in  bad  constitutions, 
lakes  on  ;i  more  decidedly  purulent  aspect, 
and  may  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure; 
or,  as  the  cohesion  of  iIip  pulmonary  tissue 
i.s  often,  under  such  circumstances,  very 
much  diminished,  the  slightest  pressure 
of  Ihe  finger  causes  it  to  break  down  into 
a  senti-fluid  mass,  resenihting  an  abscess, 
It  is  not  necesary  to  he  more  minute  in 
describing  the  palhlogica I  changes  whvh 
take  ]ilace  in  the  progress  of  pneumonia  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  remember,  that,  in  the 
first  stage,  the  cells  contain  air  ant!  serous- 
looking  and  sonietimes  bloody  fluid,  as 
shown  by  the  peculiar  crackling  sound, 
and  escape  of  the  fluid  on  squeezing  a 
cut  surface  ;  that,  in  the  second  stage,  the 
cells  are  solidified,  comparatively  dry, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  have  poured  into 
lliem  an  albuminous  mailer,  either  solid 
and  fixed,  or,  more  rarely,  n  mnlter  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  pus.  The  sle- 
thoscopic  signs  indicative  of  these  respec- 
tive changes  are  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  are  easily  understood.  Whilst 
tlie  cells  contain  air  and  serous  fluid,  there 
is  liltte  or  no  dullness  of  sound  on  per- 
cussion, but  during  lespiration,  we  hear 
the  crepitating  rattle — a  rattle  which  un- 
doubtedly depends  upon  the  preience  of 
air  and  tluid  in  the  cells,  for  it  is  observed 
in  cases  of  adema  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
some  instances  of  pituitous  catarrh.,  as 
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When  the  cells  are  solidified,  and  admit 
no  air,  we  have  dulness  of  sound  on  per- 
cussion, bronchopliony,  and  broncriial 
respiration,  at  least  when  the  cotisoli<ia- 
tiob  is  considerable,  and  seated  n«ar  the 
surface.  Such  are  the  stelhoscopic  signs 
of  simple  pneumoiii.i:  they  are  quite  cha- 
racteristic, and  are  pretty  uniformly  pre- 
sent, except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

If  an  opportunity  present  itself  of  ex- 
amining the  body,  when  a  lung  consoli- 
dated by  pneumonia  is  retrogading  to- 
wards a  recovery  of  its  normal  state,  we 
commonly  find  the  cut  surface  of  the  por- 
tion previously  hepatized  of  a  pale  or 
pinkish  hue ;  or  we  find  it  presenting  a 
K  mixture  of  pale,  pink,  and  grey:  it  is 
still  more  friable  or  lacerable  than  natu- 
ral ;  and  the  cells  are  again  more  or  less 
loaded  with  serous- looking  fluid,  rendered 
froLliy  by  squeezing  the  lung,  in  coiiae- 
queiiee  of  the  presence  of  a  consideraWe 
number  of  air  bubbles.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear, that  the  further  changes  consist  in 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  Auids,  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  a  more  or  less 
complete  restoration  of  the  normal  state. 
In  some  instances,  however,  when  the  al- 
buminous matter  thrown  out  iii  of  the 
more  plastic  or  oi^anizable  kind,  it  fails 
to  be  entirely  absorbed,  and  part  of  it 
permanently  remains.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  find  it,  at  an  after-period, 
either  in  small  detached,  and  more  or  less 
rounded  mases,  or  more  extensively  and 
more  irregularly  difTused  through  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  When  distributed  in 
small  insulated  portions,  I  believe  it  to 
constitute  one  of  the  forms  of  albuminous 
deposit,  indiscriminately  called  tubercles; 
whereas,  when  more  extensively  and  irre- 
gtilarly  diffused,  it  has,  in  like  manner, 
been  regarded  as  a  form  of  tubercular 
infiltration.  The  history,  however,  of  the 
patients  case,  in  many  instances,  as  well 
as  the  local  appearances  themselves,  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  tl\at  they  are  merely 
the  result  of  a  previous  attack  of  pneumo- 
nia. We  often  learn,  on  inquiry,  that,  at 
some  former  period,  perhaps  years  before, 
the  patient  had  an  attack  of  inflammation 
within  the  chest ;  whilst,  if  he  die  of  some 
other  disease,  we  almost  uniformly  dis- 
cover, on  dissection,  unequivocal  evidence 
of  antecedent  inflammation.  The  evi- 
dence consists  in  thickening  and  adhe 
sions  of  the  pleura;,  especially  in  tlie 
neijrhbourhood  of  the  appearances  in 
question,  together  with  induration  and 
puckering  of  J/ie  pulmonary  tissue  imme- 


diately surroutiding  each  albummoas  de- 
posit :  or,  when  the  deposit  is  irregular 
and  extensive,  we  often  have  an  actual 
deformity  and  puckering  of  the  pleura 
above  the  infiltrated  parts.  This  view  of 
the  of  these  albuminous  deposits  will  pro- 
bably serve,  in  some  measure,  to  explain 
why  they  are  much  less  uniformly  found 
in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  than  ordinary 
tubercles. 

It  his  been  observed,  that  these  depo- 
sits may  remain  passive  for  an  unlimited 
period,  and  without  undergoing  any  very 
appreciable  change,  except  perhaps  a  con- 
version of  some  of  thera  into  calcareous 
or  chalky  masses,  especially  when  depo- 
sited ill  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung :  it 
would  nevcrtheles.s  appear,  that  the  vital 
influence  by  which  they  are  maintained 
in  their  integrity  is  so  extremely  slender, 
that  if  inflammation  happen  to  be  set  up 
around  them  by  any  accidental  cause,  and 
ospeciatly  if  the  vital  powers  of  the  pa- 
tient have  been  g^atly  impaired,  tliat 
influence  is  so  far  exhausted,  that  they 
lose  their  cohesion,  and  soAen;— the 
softening  commonly  first  taking  place  in 
those  portions  most  remote  from  tiie  more 
highly  organized  living  structures :  they 
soften  in  the  centre;  the  softening  pro- 
ceeds outwards,  and,  in  the  end,  causes 
the  formation  of  vomica,  and  so  produces 
one  of  the  modifications  ot  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  Such,  at  least,  are  conclusions 
to  which  repealed  observation  of  the  living, 
and  dissection  of  the  dead,  have  led  me, 
ill  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Having  premised  these  very  superficial 
rennarks,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  re- 
puted functional  signs  or  symptonas  of 
pneumonia;  for  it  is  to  the  unsteadiness 
and  fallaciousness  of  these,  that  errors  in 
diagnosis  are  chiefly  attributable ;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  to  them  more  particu- 
larly that  I  am  desirous  of  directing  at- 
tention. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia enumerated  by  Lacnnec,  arc,  in 
an  obiicte  and  deep-stated  pain  in  the 
ckett,  dyBpnaa,  hurried  respiration, 
cough,  and  peculiar  expectoration  :  but, 
in  reference  to  these,  he  tells  us,  that  each 
of  them  individually  may  occasionally  be 
absent,  and,  indeeJ,  that  they  may  all  be 
absent  in  the  same  case.  Now,  were  it 
quite  correct  to  assume  that  the  chai-acter 
of  pneumonia  is  that  which  is  expressed 
by  the  above  symptoms,  that  the  reputed 
deviations  and  exceptions  alluded  to  by 
Laennec  are  only  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
.and  tliat  obscurity  happened  only  in  the 
1  pt»eu.ittotkta  ol  o\A.  ^eft^\«,  mi^  xu  «\sm 
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complicated  with  other  diseases,  there 
might  probably  be  some  excuse  for  rest- 
iug  satisfied  with  Uie  present  position  of 
the  subject:  but  if  it  be  as  true,  as  I  am 
coavinced  it  is,  that  these  reuuled  devia- 
tions and  exceptions,  regarded  as  obscure, 
are  uf  extromely  frequent  occurrence,  that 
thev  are  met  with  at  every  period  of  life, 
and  in  every  variety  of  constitution;  and 
that  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
limited  to  old  persoiu,  and  to  what  have 
been  called  complicated  cases ;  I  bojK  to 
be  pardoned  if  I  make  an  attempt,  in 
some  degree  to  unravel  the  difficulty,  and 
place  Uie  subject,  if  not  in  a  more  safe 
and  practical  point  of  view. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
cases  of  pneumonia  characterised  hy  ob- 
tuse and  deep-seated  pa^io,  dyspncea,  hur- 
ried respiration,  cou^rh,  and  peculiar  ex- 
pec  toration,  are,  in  truth,  themselves  tlie 
exceptions,  in  a  pathological  sense;  and 
tiiat  although  most  frequently  met  with  in 
praciice,  they  are,  in  fact,  cases  of  com- 
{ilication.  It  may  be  said,  if  such  cases 
of  complicaiiou  be  those  most  commonly 
encountered  in  practice,  why  interpose 
•  mere  pathological  subsllety,  to  disturb 
the  practical  rule?  To  this  1  oppose  my 
belief,  that  it  is  on  adherence  to  such  a 
general  character  of  pneumonia  that  lias 
led,  and  is  constantly  leading,  to  an  over- 
sight— to  a  neglect  of  tlie  disease,  when  it 
occurs  in  what  I  am  disp>osed  to  regard 
as  its  more  gimple  form :  and  as  cases 
partaking  more  or  less  of  this  simple  form 
of  pneumouia  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
I  am  wiUing  to  persuade  myself  that  what 
follows  may  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  liability  to  the  errors  alluded  to. 

In  simple  pneumonia,  after  chilliness, 
shivering,  feebleness,  and  depression,  the 
patient  experiences,  for  tlie  mo>it  part, 
Jtrougly-markod  symptoms  of  febrile  re- 
action, giddiness,  confusion,  and  some- 
times intense  pain  in  the  bead  ;  occasion- 
ally delirium,  especially  towards  night; 
Ike  »kin  acquire*  a  pungent  heal,  gene, 
rally  accompanied  by  dryness,  more  rarely 
by  moisture;  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
perhaps  Ubouring  and  slaggish  ;  the  face 
IS  usually  more  or  less  suffused  with  a 
livid  flush,  accompanied  by  an  expres- 
sion of  distress ;  the  tongue  is  foul ;  its 
substance  is  more  injected  than  in  ordi- 
nary phlegmasiie,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
manifests  a  tendency  to  become  dry  and 
brownish ;  the  respiration  is  somewhat 
hurried,  but  there  i*  Kidam  aitf/  rtry 
obviout  eougi  or  expectoration,  and  mate- 
tiwui  none  at  alt :  in  short,  the  whole 
auemblage  of  symptoms   bears  a  most 


striking  resemblance  to  those  of  a  severe 
attack  of  common  continued  fever  of  the 
typhoid  type,  for  which  it  is  so  repeatedly 
mistaken.  If  tliis  form  of  tlie  disease  oc- 
cur ill  moderately  good  constitutions,  and 
is  overlooked,  especially  if  stimulants  be 
administered  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever,  it 
very  commonly  happens  that  the  general 
prostration  increases,  the  delirium  or  op- 
pression of  the  brain  is  nggravatcd,  the 
tongue  gets  dry  and  black,  and  the  leelli 
covered  with  sordes;  the  breathing  be- 
comes more  hurried,  occasionally  with  a 
frequent  slight  hacking  cough,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  bloody  expectoration; 
the  pulse  gets  flaccid,  frequent,  and  fee- 
ble; and  at  length  the  patient  dies. 
Notwithstanding  its  close  resemblance 

to  a  severe  attack  of  continued  fever a 

resemblance  so  ^reat,  that  even  the  ste- 
ihoscopist  is  occasionally  thrown  off  his 
bis  guard — attentive  observation  will,  iu 
most  cases,  enable  us  to  recognise  tlie  dif^ 
ference.  The  attack,  in  general,  is  more 
abrupt,  and  often  follows  some  manifest 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  The  counte- 
nance, though  congested  and  somewhat 
distressed,  has  not  the  dejection  and  stu- 
pidity so  reinaikable  in  fever;  it  displays 
more  intelligence,  and,  atthough  confused 
and  perhaps  slightly  delirious,  the  patient 
on  being  roused,  coivraonly  evinces  a 
clearness  and  vigour  of  intellect  not  found 
in  fever.  The  condition  of  the  tongue 
also  furnishes  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 
We  know  that,  at  the  onset  of  fever, 
the  contrast  between  the  vividly-injected 
tongue  and  its  white  or  grey  fur  is  very 
striking;  it  is,  in  general,  much  less  so  in 
pneumonia..  In  the  latter,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  it  is  more  the 
tongue  of  a  phlegmasia;  the  hurry  of  re- 
spiration in  pneumonia  is  ol\en  not  more 
than  we  commonly  perceive  amid  the 
general  distress  of  fever;  and  I  repeal, 
that  neither  cough  nor  expectoration  is 
necessarily  present  in  a  very  appreciable 
degree.  But  of  all  the  symptoms  of 
pneumonia,  the  most  constant  and  con- 
clusive, in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  it 
a  pungent  kent  of  tie  mr/nce.  By  this 
symptom  alone,  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia may,  in  most  instances,  be  readily 
recognised:  by  this  symptom  alone,  I 
have  repeatedly  pronounced  the  existence 
of  pneumonia,  before  asking  a  single 
question,  or  making  the  slightest  itetho- 
scopic  examination  of  the  chwt,  The 
presence  of  this  symptom  has  scarcely 
ever  yel  dew««A  Wi^,  wj^tv  \tv  <^^.t -ovws^ 
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the  chest,  t  by  no  meani  contend  that  it 
is  necessaiily  present  at  some  period  of 
every  case,  although  I  do  not  know  to  the 
coatrary  ;  but  I  feel  justified  in  affirming, 
that  when  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
diest,  liowever  varied  may  be  the  tissues 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process, 
provided  this  symptom  be  present,  pneu- 
monia may  be  confidently  pronounceil  to 
form  3  pari,  in  nineteon  cases  out  of 
twenty,  and  I  believe  in  a.  much  larger 
proportion. 

A  similar  pungent  heal  of  the  surface 
is  now  and  tlieii  observed  in  certain  forms 
of  renal  dropsy;  more  frequently  in  con- 
tinued fnver,  especi^'ly  in  chiWren;  an'! 
still  more  commonly  in  the  eruptive 
fevers  of  the  exanthemalaand  erysepelaa; 
and,  as  such  cases  may  supervene  upon 
already  existing  disease  widiin  the  chest, 
the  fact  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered , 
lest  a  most  valuable  dingnosticsign  should 
railier  mislead  than  assist  iis.  It  is  in 
original  infiammation  wliliiii  the  chest 
that  it  proves  so  constant  and  conclusive 
a  sign  of  pneumuiiia,  but  on  ei'ery  occa- 
sion, when  present,  it  ought  to  lead  to  a 
most  careful  scmliny,  by  means  of  the 
steihoscope. 

I  am  unwilling  lo  swell  this  communi- 
cation by  a  detailed  recital  of  individual! 
cases,  Lul  were  it  olhervcise,  it  would  he[ 
easy  to  introduce  a  very  great  varifly  of 
inttDnce^,    in   which  simple   pneumonia  j 
has  heea  mistaken  for  common  fever  of  a  ' 
typhoid    ty[)e.      I    huve    repeatedly    wit- 
nessed it  in  children  ;   the  first  suspicion 
of  it  bavirg  betii  generally  suggi-sted  to 
me  by  recugniiing,  on  applying  the  hand 
to  the  surface,  the  peculiar  putigeru  heal 
already  noticed.     I  not  lon^^  ago  had  am 
example   in   a  joung   woman   who  was 
supposed  to  be  hihoutiug  under  a  severe 
attack  of  hili'ms  fever;  so  railed,  because 
pneumonia  of  the  right  lung  was  accom- 
pani.-d,  as  is  not  uiifrequenlly  the  case, 
bv  a  snllowness,  or  almost  javiadicod  as- 
pect of  ilit  patient's  countenance.   I  have 
a  very  similar  case  in  Miriam's  Ward  at 
lliis  time,  also  occurring  in  a  yonng  fe- 
male.    In  elderly  persons  it  is  so  com- 
mon, thai  when  a  case  of  typhus  is  repre- 
sented to  have  occurred  iu  uny  individual 
above  fifiy  years  of  ajie,  willioul  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  other 
btanclus  of  the  family,  I  confess  that  1 
considered  it  at  all  limes  an  equal  chance 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  a  c^se  of  pneumonia. 
An  instance  of  this  kind   I  sav^  very  re- 
cently :   the  periion  was  npwards  of  sixty, 
but  of  a  hale  conjliuilion,  and  presented 
most  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  continued 


ferer,  whilst  the  pulmonic  symptoms  were 
90  slight  Bs  never  to  have  attracted  the 
least  attention.  This  brief  representation 
may  probably  suffice  to  fix  attention  upon 
the  likelihood  of  the  presence  of  pneu- 
monia in  cases  of  supposed  continued 
fever. 

The  more  simple  form  of  pneumonia 
not  infrequently  assumes  another  appear- 
ance, which  has  occasionally  led  lo  a  be- 
lief (hat  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order ;  the  original  affection  of  the  lungs 
being  so  obscure  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. I  have,  within  a  short  period, 
seen  two  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  in 
vigorous  adults,  iu  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  for  some  days,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  was  such,  that  re- 
medies were  applied  exclusively  for  the 
relief  of  that  organ,  in  both  instance?, 
the  inflammation  was  very  intense,  and 
WHS,  at  a  latter  period,  alteoded  with 
cough,  expectoration,  and  other  signs 
commonly  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
prieunionia. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  requested  to  see 
an  elderly  man,  who  appcred  to  be  la- 
bouring under  obrcure  symptoms  of  men- 
tal aberration,  and  w.is  supposed  to  have 
betome  insane.  He  booked  pale,  his 
countenance  was  somewhat  anxious,  his 
tongue  was  loaded,  slightly  brown,  and 
disposed  lo  become  dry,  lie  was  occaMon- 
ally  incoherent,  and  wandered  about  the 
ward  in  a  wild  and  unaccountable  man- 
ner, but  had  neither  cough  nor  expecto- 
raiiou  sufficient  lo  atiractany  particular. 
On  examination,  I  found  him  Tabourtna: 
under  pneumonia  already  advanced  to 
hepatization.  He  recovered.  A  similar 
case  is  now  under  iroalmenl  in  ttie 
ho>pilal. 

In  infants  and  very  young  children, 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  and 
stimulate  hydroceplialui;.  In  one  itislance 
where  hepatiiation  had  taken  place,  the 
moat  prominent  symptom  was  convul- 
sions, for  which  various  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  head. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  affeclioiis  of  the 
brain,  to  which  pneumonia  not  nnfre- 
quenily  gives  Cise — secondary  affections, 
calculated  to  mislead  the  most  wary,  and 
such  as  must  inevitably  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  perplex  the  judgment  of  those 
who  do  nut  habitually  have  recourse  lo 
the  stethoscope'' 

If  the  representations  f  have  made  be  M 
correct,  they  certainly  lead  to  an  infer-  ■ 
ence,   that  even  acute  disease  does  not, 
when  confined  to  the  air-cella,  necessarily 
I  give  rite  either  to  cougU  or  expectoration 
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— symptoms,  perhaps,  loo  much  relied 
upon,  in  reeog;nising,  or  even  suspecting, 
anectioha  of  the  \ung<<. 

Without  arguing  the  question,  wlietlier 
it  be  possible  to  expectorate  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  which  must  necessarily  gravitate  in 
th«  cells  of  the  lungs,  I  tn;iy  venture  l<j 
state,  that  I  entertain  vety  strong'  suspi- 
cion ti.at  the  cough  and  exiiectoration  an 
commonly  ohsetved  in.  pneumonia  depend 
altogether  upon  ihe  accidental  implica 
tiou  of  the  bronci\iai  tubes,  and  that,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  degree  of  these  symp- 
toms depends  upon  the  degree  of  that  im- 
plication. Ceitain  it  is,  thiit  the  most 
intense  pneumonia  may  exist,  e;'en  in 
hale  constitutions,  with  cout;hand  expec- 
toration so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  ; 
and  it  is  not  difBcuU  to  suppose,  that, 
wlitn  so  slight,  they  may  depend  rather 
upon  mere  sympttiheiic  irritation  of  the 
minute  bronchial  lubes  in  ihe  immedialt 
neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  than 
upon  any  considerable  degree  of  actual 
inflammation  sel  up  in  ihcm.  It  is  Irur, 
that,  on  dissection,  we  very  commonly 
find  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller 
tubes  reddened  ;  but  whether  from  in- 
flammition,  or  not,  is  by  no  means  so 
easily  determined.  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  that,  in  simple  pneumonia,  the 
small  lubes  are  either  not  at  all  inflamed, 
or  only  inflamed  in  a  veiy  slit,'ht  degree, 
and  iJia',  when  more  decidedly  involved, 
their  inflanipd  stale  chives  rise  to  the 
cough  and  peculiar  viscid  expecloralion 
described  ns  characteristic  of  pneumonia 
in  general.  Thi^  coiniilication  is  indis- 
putably more  frequently  present  than  ab- 
aent ;  a  circumstance  litile  calcutaled  tn 
excite  surprise,  and  one  probably  aufii- 
cient  to  occotinl  for  the  symptoms  which 
attend  the  complication,  having  usually 
been  described  as  lliuse  essential  to,  and 
char9cteri.itic  of,  pneumoiria. 

When  cough  and  e.xpei.ioiation  .ire  as 
well  marked  as  they  ato  eomnionty  de- 
scribed to  be,  they  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  one,  and  all  difli- 
eulty  of  diagnosis  ceases.  The  same  may 
be  iiaid  of  those  cases  of  pneumonia  in 
whicli  we  have  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  involved  to  such  an 
extent,  timt,  by  universal  consent,  the 
disease  is  said  to  be  complicated  with 
bronchitis,  and  in  which  we  have  tl.e  e.\- 
pectornted  mucus,  though  considerable  in 
quantity,  more  or  less  linged  of  a  brownish 
or  satfron  colour.  It  does  not,  however, 
necfssarily  follow,  tliat,  when  pneumonia 
is  present,  tlie  mucus  of  the  accompany- 
ing bronchitis  shall  be  tinged  brown :  014 
No.  11. 


the  contrary,  the  d  if  coloration  is  often,  in 
such  cases,  altogether  absent,  its  presence 
and  degree  depending  upon  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  happens  to  be  efl"u5ed"; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordi- 
nary viiicid  upulti  of  pnfumonia  may  be 
colourless,  or  may  be  of  a  gamboge  yel- 
low, light  green,  or  of  a  rusty  or  rud 
colour,  according  to  the  same  accidental 
circumstance.  Of  couTje,  in  these  bron- 
chia) complications,  we  have,  superadded 
to  the  slelhoscopic  signs  already  men- 
tioned, a  mucous  «att?e,  which,  when  he- 
patization takes  place,  is  rendered  much 
more  distinct,  iu  consequence  of  the  con- 
solidated lung  being  a  better  conductor 
of  sound. 

hi  concludini;  this  slender  contribution 
to  diagnosis,  I  shall  merely  observe 
further,  that  unlfss  complicated  with 
|>k'uiisy,  pain  of  any  sort  is  rarely  com- 
pla  ned  of  by  a  patient  aiTt'cted  with  sim- 
ple pneumonia,  in  whatever  position  he 
may  be  placed.  When,  however,  the 
broDcliial  complicilioji  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce severe  cough,  he  nol  unfrequently 
experiences  a  bunting  or  teariii^^  patti,  or 
rarher  soreness,  more  or  less  diffused 
through  Ihe  afl'ected  parts — a  symptom 
orohahly  Tesultinj?  iVom  ihe  violence  in- 
flictrd  upon  the  inflamed  tissue  during 
the  rcpeattd  fits  of  coughing. 


T!!Iv  AN.VrOMlST. 


Foramen  commune  anterinn,  is  the  hole 
by  which  the  choroid  plexuses'unite  an- 
teriorly. It  forms  a  medium  of  eomraii- 
giicLiiion  for  the  two  lateial  and  the  third 
ventricles. 

lufuudibulum,  an  oj)cniiig  leading  from 
tJK!  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  third 
ventricle  to  the  pituitary  sjiand. 

Iltr  a  ierfi'i  ad  qiiarlum  reritriculuni, 
an  opening  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thiid  ventricle,  under  the  posterior  com- 
missure and  lubercula  quadrigemina,  and 
lending  obliquely  backwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

..interior  commi»ittire,avnedti\hiy, round 
cord,  anterior  to  the  crura  of  llie  fornix, 
;ind  passing  transversely  from  one  corpus 
striatum  to  the  other. 

Pmlerior  commi^mtire,  extends  trarw- 
versely  from  one  optic  thalamus  to  the 
other.  It  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
anterior  commissure. 

Tubereiila  qundrigemiun,  four  •m\- 
nusces,  called  also  nates  and  testes ;  situ- 
ated under  the  posterior  partof  tlie  velum 
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interpOBituni,  und  the  pineal  glanU ;  the 
two  anterior,  the  nates,  are  connected  to 
the  optic  (halami ;  the  posterior,  the  testes, 
being  connected  to  the  cerebellum  by  the 
following  processes. 

Procemis  a  cerebeilo  ad  /f«/e«,  two  thin 
medullary  plates,  which  pass  obliquely 
from  the  cerebellum  upwards  aud  down- 
vmrds  to  the  testes. 

yalv«  of  J'ituMeui,  a  layer  of  cineriti- 
ous  substance,  of  a  triangular  form,  at- 
tached by  iti  sides  to  the  processus  acere- 
bello  ad  testes,  by  its  base  to  the  cerebeU 
lutn,  and  by  its  apex  (u  the  testes. 

Fourth  ventricle,  is  exposed  by  cutting 
through  the  valve  of  Vieusseus.  It  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  tlie  pons  Varolii, 
laterally  by  the  processes  a  cerebeilo  ad 
testes,  superiorly  by  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
MQS,  inferiorly  by  pia  mater  and  aracli- 
iioi<l  membrane,  and  posteriorly  by  tlie 
•erebellum. 

Catamm  icriptoriui,  the  fissure  seen 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  in  the  fourth  ventricle;  from  either 
side  of  which  four  or  five  lines  proceed. 

Choroid  pierus  of  fourth  ventricle,  a 
small  fold  of  pia  raater,  which  enters  the 
Tentrisle  as  this  membrane,  is  jxissing 
from  the  cerebellum  to  the  spinal  chord. 

CESCBELLVM, 

Consis's,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  he- 
mispheres, «nited  anteriorly  by  tlie  pons 
Varolii,  and  posteriorly  by  the  superior 
and  inferior  vermiform  processes. 

Hemisphcreti,  are  flat  superiorly,  where 
they  correspond  to  the  tentorium,  and 
convex  inferiorly  where  they  rest  in  tiie 
inferior  occipital  fossa:  the  surface  of 
each  presents  semicircular  narrow  lines, 
arising  from  the  laminated  arrangement 
of  the  cineritious  portion  of  the  organ ; 
between  these  lamina  the  pia  mater  enters, 
but  the  arachnoid  passes  over  them. 

Crura  cerebelli,  two  medullary  chords 
which  pass  from  either  hemisphere  and 
unite  in  the  pons  Varolii. 

Superinr  wrmiform  procem,  a  small 
conical  eminence  corresponding  to  the 
superior  and  central  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Inferior  vermiform  proecM,  larger  ilian 
the  superior  and  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ferior and  central  part  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
chord. 

^rhor  ritte,  the  branching  of  the  me- 
dullary substance  of  ihe  cerebellum,  and  ] 
exposed  by  making  a  veiticlal  section. 

Corput  dintatum,  a  small  oval  mass  of! 
'  «ifteuuoai  lubsunce,  guaouadod  by  me- 1 


duUary,  and  exposed  upon  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  cerebellum  parallel  to,  but  an 
inch  distant  from,  the  median  line. 

11CDUI.I.A    OBLONGATA, 

A  large  conical  process  of  medullary 
structure,  extending  from  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  pons  Valorii  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spinal  chord.  It  is  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  length  and  presents 
the  following  six  bodies,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  distinct  grooves. 

Corpora  pyramidalia,  tlie  two  anterior 
eminences  of  tlie  medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  olivaria,  smaller  than  the  py- 
ramidal bodies,  are  situated  laterally. 

Corpora  rutiformia  are  large,  and 
situated  posteriorly. 

BASE   OF   THE    finAIN 

Presents  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
tlie  anterior  and  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum, separated  from  each  other  by  the 
fitsurc  of  Sylvius,  and  a  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum resting  upon  tlie  posterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum.  In  (he  median  line,  pro- 
ceeding from  before  backwards,  is  the  an- 
teiior  e.itremity  of  the  median  fissure,  tbe 
lower  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
tlie  optic  commissure,  ihe  tuber  cinereura, 
the  corpora  albtcantia,  the  pituitary  gland 
and  infundibulum,  the  locus  perforatus, 
(on  either  side  of  this  is  the  crus  cerebri,) 
tile  pons  Varolii,  and  lastly  the  posterior 
extremity  of  tbe  median  fissure. 

ORIGIN   or   TUE   LEKEBaAL   HERVES. 

FirU  pair  (olfactary),  each  arises  by 
three  roots,  the  external,  long  and  vrhite 
ftom  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  the  internal, 
also  white  from  the  posterior  internal  sur- 
face of  the  under  part  of  ihe  anterior  lobe 
and  the  middle,  short,  cineritious,  from 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

Stcund  pair  (optic),  eacli  arises  by  two 
roots  from  the  corresponding  0011.1  and 
testis  ;  that  from  Ihe  nates  joins  the  corpus 
geniculatum  externum,  the  other  the  cor- 
pus gentculatum  internum  ;  the  roots 
then  unite  and  form  the  tractus  opticas, 
this  passes  around  the  crus  cerebri,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  fine  cellular  tissue, 
the  tracts,  one  from  either  side,  then  unite 
in  theoplic  commissure,  having  previously 
sent  a  few  fibres  into  the  tuber  cinencum 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  this  commis- 
sure proceed  the  opiic  nerves. 

Third  pair  (oculo-muscular),  each 
arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  crus 
cerebri,  near  the  pons  \'arotii,  and  from 
the  corpus  pyramidale,  as  this  body  passes 
tl>n>nj;ti  tke  poos. 
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Fourti  pair  (inner  oculo-muscular), 
each  arise*  from  tlie  processus  £  cerebello 
or  its  corresponding  side  bjr  two  or  three 
fine  ligaiDentt. 

Fi//i  pair  (trigeminal),  consisls  of  two 
portions,  one  for  aeiualioii,  the  otber  for 
motion.  TAe  motion  divitioH  ariies  from 
the  corpus  pyramidaie,  with  the  pons 
Tirolii,  and  the  sensory  division  from  the 
angle  between  the  cms  cerebelli  and  the 
pons  rarolii. 

SirtA  pair  (abducenles),  each  arises 
from  the  corpus  pyramidaie  near  its  junc- 
tion with  tiic  pons  varolii. 

S<vtntk  pair  consists  of  the  porlio 
iura,  or  facial,  and  the  porlio  moiiiii,  or 
udiiory.  Tie  porlio  duru  arisen  from 
ti>e  groove  between  the  corpus  pyramidaie 
and  ohtare,  a  little  below  the  pons  varolii. 
TAt  porlio  moilii  arises  by  three  or  four 
while  lines  from  the  cahunus  scriptorius 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

EigAlb  pair  consists  of  Uie  glotm- 

'  piaryugeal,  pueumo.ga»tric  and  »pinal 

acccttorjf.     2'he  gU)»»o-pkaryngeal  arises 

from  the  groove  between  corpus  ollvare 

and  corpus  resitiforme,  by  four  or  five  fila- 

jneuts.     The  pnrumo-gaiitric  arises  in  the 

ame  groove,  but  below  the  f^losso- pha- : 

^n|{eal,  by  eight  or  ten  filaments,  and  the 

titifil  acctMory  arises  from  the  side  of 

be  cervical  spinal  chord,  about  its  middle, 

several  filaments. 

The  ninth  (linguales)  each  arises  by 
I  jeven  or  eight  filaments  from  the  groove 
I  between  the  py  ram idial  and  ol i vary  bod  ies, 
I  about  half  an  inch  below  the  origin  of  the 
Ivixtb. 

CCREBRAL   KEEVCS. 

Fini  pair  (or  olfactory),  sends  off  three 
[•■els  of  branches.     Jnttmal  branehet  to 
tm  nasi ;  middle  brancAea  to  mucous 
ibrane  of  roof  of  each  nostril ;   and 
tritrnal  brnncAfs  to  spongy  bones. 

Second  pair  (or  optic),  pierce  sclerotic 
coat  of  eye,  and  form  the  retina. 

Third  pair  (or  motorcs  ocnlorum). 
Superior,  or  umaller  brancA,  supplies  the 
rwjperior  rectus,  and  tlie  levator  palpebtw. 
Inferior,  or  larger  branch,  supplies  the 
internal  rectus,  the  inferior  rectus,  and  the 
inferior  oblique  ;  and  also  sends  a  brancli 
to  the  recticular  ganglion. 

FourlA  pair  (or  pathetici),  are  distri- 
buted to  superior  oblique  muscles  of  eye. 
kguaerian  ganfcUon,  and  divide  into  three 
Fi/tA  pair  (or  trigemini),  Krst  from  the 
main  branches.  OphlAatmic  dtvinion, — 
1.  Descending  branches  to  unite  with  the 
rympathetic.  2.  Jjichrymal  nerve,  which 
Mudi  a  branch  through  the  spbeao-aiaxil- 


lary  fissure,  lo  tinile  with  the  tuMrior 
maxillary  nerve,  a  branch  through  the 
malar  bone  to  the  cheek  (called  cuUnena 
main),  tlie  terminal  branches  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the 
conjunctiva.  3.  Frontal  nerve,  sends  a 
brancli  to  unite  with  the  infra-trochlear 
branch  of  the  nasal — a  supra-trochlear 
branch,  which  becomes  the  internal  fron- 
tal, and  the  proper  frontal,  which  passes 
over  the  froulai  bone  to  the  forehead. 
4.  Naso-ocular  nerve,  which  sends  a 
branch  to  communicate  with  the  sympa* 
Ihetic — a  branch  to  the  third  pair — two 
long  ciliary  nerves — a  branch  to  the  lenti- 
cular ganglion — the  infra-trochlear  branch, 
and  the  nasal  branch.  Superior  maxil- 
lary division, — 1.  Orbital  branch,  sends 
off  a  malar  twig  and  a  temporal  twig. 
'i.  Two  branches  to  Meckel's  ganglion. 
3,  Posterior  dental,  sends  of  an  anterior 
branch  to  the  buccinator  innscle  and 
gums,  and  a  posterior  branch  to  the  molar 
teeth.  4.  Anterior  denial,  to  the  antrum 
and  teeth.  5.  Infra-orbital,  distributed 
to  the  face.  Inferior  maxillary  division. 
1.  Superior  or  external  branch  sends  off 
deep  temporal  twigw,  a  masseteric  brancli 
to  masseter  muscle  and  temporo-maxiiiary 
articulation,  a  buccal  branch  to  the  buc- 
cinator, temporal  and  pterygoid  muscles, 
and  a  pterygoid  branch  to  the  pterygoid 
and  palatine  muscles.  2:  Inferior  or  in- 
ternal branch,  sends  off  the  lemporo-auri- 
cular,  which  goes  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
ear  and  temple — the  inferior  dental,  which 
gives  off  the  inylo-byoid  nerve,  and  the 
mental  nen-e ;  lastly,  the  second  division 
or  the  gustatory,  to  muscles,  glands,  and 
papilla;  uf  the  tongue ;  it  is  joined  by  the 
chordi  tyinpani  nerve. 

GlNCLIONS    IN   COtiNEXIOK    WITH   TUT. 
fJFTII   PA  IB. 

Gasaerian  Ganglion- — A  large  grey 
semi-lunar  body,  placed  in  the  middle 
fossa  of  die  base  of  ihe  cranium,  concave 
posteriorly,  where  it  receives  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  convex  anteriorly  aud  exter- 
nally, from  which  part  proceed  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  fiftn,  just  described. 

Meckel'*  Ganglion. — A  little  red  body 
of  a  triangular  shape,  situated  deep  in  the 
fat  and  cellular  tissure  of  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  fossa;  it  communicates  supe- 
riorly by  two  small  nervous  twigs  with 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  and  sends 
off — 1.  Spheno-palatine  nerve  to  the  muc- 
ous membrane  of  the  superior  and  middle 
spongy  bones,  from  which  jiroceeds  the 
iiRso-palatine  branch,  which  runs  along 
the  ieptum  nasi,  and  tetmiaates  ia  the 
x2 
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foramen  inciaivum.  2.  Pahtioe  uerve, 
descends  in  the  palatine  canal,  and 
divides  into  anterior  branches  which  sup- 
ply the  teeth,  and  posterior  and  middle 
branches,  which  supply  the  amygdalst 
soft  palate,  uvula.  3.  \'idian  nerve, 
passes  backwards  through  the  vidian 
canal,  entvirs  the  cranium  by  the  foramen 
lacerum  anterius,  and  divides  into  an  in- 
ferior and  a  superior  biancli,  having;  first 
lent  tiiamenls  (o  ihe  sphenoidal  sinus; 
the  inferior  btancli  enters  ll>e  cavernous 
sinus,  and  unites  with  the  branches  of  (he 
symputlielic,  whilst  the  superior  branch 
runs  henealh  the  lasserian  ganglion  on 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  attaches  itself 
to  the  portja  dura  nerve,  again  leaves  it, 
and  enter*  the  tympanum  a  little  below 
the  pyramid,  and  is  here  called  chorda 
lympari.  It  then  passes  between  the 
long  crus  of  the  incus  and  Che  handle  of 
malleus,  emerges  from  the  tympanum  by 
the  glenoid  fissure,  unites  with  the  gusta- 
tory nerve,  and  at  the  submaxillary  gland 
it  lerniinaies  in  a  small  gangUoa  named 
after  Boch. 

The  lenticular  ganglion  is  situated  be- 
tween the  optic  nervH  and  external  rectus 
muscle  ;  it  receives  at  its  posterior  supe- 
rior angle  a  bianch  from  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  fifth,  and  by  its  posterior  inferior 
angle  a  branch  from  the  inferior  division 
of  the  third.  Its  anterior  angles  furnish 
the  ciliary  nerves,  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  run  along  (he  optic  nerve, 
pierce  back  pari  of  the  tunica  sclerotica, 
Tun  forward  between  it  and  the  choroid 
coal,  enttr  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  are 
uliimntely  distributed  to  the  iris. 

Thr  nako-palatine  ganglion  is  Mid  to 
exist  in  the  anterior  palatine  hole,  nnd 
to  be  formed  by  the  auterior  palatine 
brancheii  from  Meckel's  ganelion. 

TAe  mbmaxiiiury  ganglion  lies  at  the 
edge  of  tlie  submaxillary  gUuJ,  and  seems 
to  be  formed  by  the  termination  of  the 
chcda  tympani  nerve. 

Sixth  pair,  or  abduccnles,  are  distri- 
buted to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of 
each  side  exclusively,  but  receive*  two 
filamei.ts  from  the  sympathetic  in  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

Sevtnli  pair  consist  of  two  portions, 
»ii. : — Portio  dura  and  portio  mollis. 

Portia  dura,  or  facial  nerve. — 1.  Twigs 
to  tensor  tympani  and  stapedius  muscles. 
2.  Posterior  auricular  3.  Siylo-hyoid 
nerve  to  ihe  digastric  and  styloid  muscles. 
4.  Suhniastoid  nerve,  5.  Cemco-facial 
division,  which  sends  oft  maxillary 
branches,  submaxillary  brancLeS|  and  cer- 


vical branches.  6.  Tcmporo-facial  divi- 
sion, which  sends  off  temporal  branches, 
malar  branches,  and  buecal  branches. 
Portio  tnollia,  or  auditory  nerve. 
1.  Branch  to  cochlea.  *2.  Branch  to  ves- 
tibule and  semicircular  canals. 

Eighth  pair,  or  par  rugum,  consists  of 
three  portions,  viz. : — Glosso-pharyngeal, 
pncumo-gastric,  and  spinal  accessory. 
GloHHo-pharyngeal,  or  first  branch  of  the 
i-ijflit.  I.  Twigs  through  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  carotid  plexus  in  the  cavern- 
ous sinus.  2.  BniDches  to  the  pharyngeal 
plexus.  ,3.  Branches  to  the  tonsillary 
piexus.  4.  Branches  to  the  hyo-glossus, 
Rtylo-pharyngeus,  and  superior  and  mid- 
dle constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  mucous 
mucous  membrane  of  ikuces,  &c. 
5.  Branches  to  the  p.ipilla>  and  mucous 
membrane  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
Pneumo-gasitric,  or  second  branch  of  the 
eighth  I.  Branches  to  unite  with  the 
spinal  accessory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  lin- 
gual, and  sympathetic  nerves.  2.  Branches 
to  assist  in  forming  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
.1.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  sends 
a  branch  to  the  pharynceal  plexus — ex- 
ternal branches  io  the  sterno  and  thyro- 
hyoid tuusclcs,  thyroid  gl»nd,  and  carti- 
lages of  larynx,  and  an  iniernal  branch 
pierces  the  tyhro-hyoid  membrane,  and 
supplies  the  epiglottis  and  mucous  mem* 
hrane,  and  sends  a  long  branch  to  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle.  4.  Cardiac  Uranclies, 
which  join  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, .'i.  Inferior  laryngeal  or  recur- 
rent nerve  sends  off  cardiac  filaments — 
branches  to  the  forepart  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  {^latid,  and  branches  to  tlie  pha- 
rynx, laryngeal  muscles,  and  mueeus 
membrane,  ou  which  they  communicate 
with  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal. 
C.  Pulmonary  branches  sends  off  branches 
which  pass  in  front  of  the  hionchial  tubes 
to  form  the  anterior  or  lesser  pulmonic 
plexus,  which  plexus  sends  filaments  to 
the  puimonary  vesseis,  also  to  the  lungs 
and  pericardium,  and  to  the  posterior 
pulmonic  plexus.  7.  Posterior,  or  greater 
pulmonic  plexus  is  formed  by  the  vagi 
nerve*  which  increase  io  size  at  the  root 
of  each  lun;;,  and  subdivide  and  unite  in 
an  areolar  manner.  This  plexus  «s  joined 
by  several  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  its  branches  accompany  the 
bronchial  lubes  throu;jh  the  substance  of 
the  lung.  8.  oesophageal  plexus  or 
plexus  gulae,  is  formed  by  ihe  communi- 
cations of  both  nerves,  encircling  the  urso- 
pliBgus  in  their  course  along  this  tube. 
9.  Cardiac,  or  gastric  plexus,  is  formed 
by  both  nerves  dividiug,  subdividing,  and 
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UDiting upontheslomach.  The  lefl vagus 
nerve  is  anterior  upon  the  stomach,  and 
sends  branches  to  the  lesser  omentum 
and  liver ;  the  right  is  posterior.  Nerms 
acccatoriuH,  or  third  branch  of  the  eighth. 

1.  Branches  to  communicate  with  the 
eighth,    ninth,   and    sympathetic  nerves. 

2.  Branches  to  the  slemo-cleido-masioid 
muscle,  which  muscle  it  then  perforates. 

3.  Terminal  branches  to  the  trapezius 
muscle  and  skin. 

Ninth  pair,  or  lingual.  1.  Descen- 
deus  nam  receives  a  filament  from  the 
pneumogastric,  unites  with  the  internal 
descending  branches  of  tlio  cervical 
plexus,  forming  a  imall  triangular  plextis, 
the  branches  of  which  pass  to  the  orno  and 
sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles.  2. 
Branches  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  thyro-hyoid  muscle.  3,  Branches 
to  the  hyo-gtossns  and  surrounding  mus- 
cles, and  to  the  gustatory  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair.  4.  Terminal  branches  to  the 
geniohyo-glossus  mujcle. 


ANn 

^urjpral  SouniaL 

Saturday,   June  Ulh,  163?. 


THE  IKISII  MEDlCiL  ClLVRiTIES 
BILL. 

In  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal  we  were 
the  first  to  ar^nounce  the  alarm  which  was 
created  among  the  Dublin  monopolists, 
when  it  reached  their  deafened  ears  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Morpeth  to 
introduce  n.  hill  for  the  regulation  and 
support  of  Public  Charities  for  the  Sick 
Poor  of  Ireland,  and  which  was  to  be 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  O'Connelt  and 
the  liberal  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  were  fully  satisfied  that 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  would  have 
been  given  by  the  (ory  monopolizing 
junta  of  Irish  members  in  defence  of  their 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  their  unjust 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the  County 
Infirmaries ;  and  though  something  was 
to  be  feared  from  the  presence  of  the 


College  Deputation  in  London,  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  Cusack  Roney,  Dr.  Evan- 
son,  and  Mr.  Corr,  men  whose  abilities, 
particularly  the  former,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  pre-eminent  in  Col- 
legiate intrigue,  we  confess  we  were  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  Meeting  of  the 
Members  and  Licentiates  of  the  Dublin 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  held 
on  Thursday  last,  a  lleport  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number. 
NVe  certainly  considered  the  proposed 
Bill  open  to  some  objections  on  account 
of  its  conciseness;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  felt  convinced  that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment would  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion Id  Ireland ;  and  that  whilst  the  ob- 
jectionable clauses  would  have  been 
omitted,  or  have  undergone  moditiration* 
in  committee,  other  clauses  would  have 
been  introduced  so  as  to  render  it  a  safe 
and  salutary  enactment.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  many  difficulties  which  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  had  to  contend 
against  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  his 
laudable  intentions,  we  do  not  fear  any 
new  difficulty  to  present  itself  to  Lord 
Morpeth  ia  the  formidable  array  which 
took  place  at  the  Inte  Dublin  meeting,  or 
in  any  statements  which  were  made  by 
the  different  speakers. 

It  scarcely  required  the  eloquent  tongue 
of  Dr.  John  Cramptun  lo  inform  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  Inspectors 
"  should  be  well  educated  persons,  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, and  not  biassed  by  party  feeling;'' 
much  lesK  tltat  hi:3  talented  and  justly 
distinguished  relation,  the  Subgeom  Ge- 
KCRAi.,  should  intimate  that  the  duties  of 
the  Inspectors  should  be  defined,  or  that 
a  man  was  "  lowered''  by  having  an  in- 
spector placed  over  him  :  and  though  the 
Surgeon  General,  or  an  individual  less 
eminent  in  his  profession,  might  justly 
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complain  of  the  interference  of  an  in- 
spector in  the  execution  of  his  hospital 
duties ;  yet  bad  Mr.  Crampton  made 
hi raself  acquainted  witJi  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  have  discore red  that  no 
such  power  was  to  be  possessed  by  tlie 
inspectors;  but  wc  suppose  he  received 
his  information  from  Surgeon  Cusack, 
who  has  made  llie  extraordinary  discovery 
that  "  the  section  of  the  act  for  making 
the  inspectors  omnipotent  over  Medical 
Charities  had  actually  passed,"  though 
the  bill  is  not  even  as  yet  in  committee ! 
The  suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  O'Beime 
must  strike  every  one  as  being  most  ra- 
tional ;  and  vre  entirely  agree  with  him, 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are 
very  incompetent  to  decide  on  medical 
matters. 

No  person  could  have  been  better  se- 
lected than  Surgeon  Colles  to  propose 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
Monopoly  lo  tlie]Infirraary  surgeons,  most 
of  whom  have  been  liis  own  apprentices 
or  pupils.  He  certainly  spoke  most  /ee- 
lingly  upon  the  subject,  and  it  only  re- 
quired liis  colleague  at  Sleven'9,of  appren- 
tice /ee  notoriety,  Surgeon  Cusack,  to 
have  seconded  the  motion,  in  order  to 
make  it  fully  intelligible  to  I^rd  Mor- 
peth. Tlie  speech  of  Surgeon  Carraichael 
accords  with  his  wonted  liberality  and 
independence  in  favour  of  fairly  remune- 
rating the  profession ;  and  he  gave  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  paltry  remuneration 
given  to  those  medical  practitioners  who 
were  so  actively  engaged  in  itie  treatmenl 
of  that  formidiible  epidemic— the  cholera, 
which  struck  such  terror  into  all  classes 
of  the  community.  We  have  long  enter- 
tained the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
that  "  if  the  profession  had  co-operated 
for  their  mutual  advantage,  they  never 
would  have  been  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  this  manner." 

This  was,  however,  readily  explained 


by  the  Surgeon-General,  who  had  been 
informed  by  the  government,  that  there 
was  DO  necessity  of  allowing  any  remu- 
neration while  so  "  many  surgeons  offered 
to  undertake  the  duties  gratuitously." 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  Kirby,  u  to  the 
regulation  of  education,  is  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  government,  and 
is  premature,  until  Mr.  Warburton's  bill 
on  that  subject,  is  brought  before  Pailia- 
ment. 

THE  KING'S  HEALTH. 
(From  our  Windwr  Correnpondent.J 

The  intense  interest  which  has  been 
excited  throughout  the  kingdom  relative 
to  the  health  of  the  Sovereign,  hiu  made 
me  anxious  lo  collect,  from  day  to  day, 
every  possible  information  from  such 
quarters  on  which  implicit  reliance  could 
be  placed  ;  and  there  are  many  circuin- 
slaiices  which  cannot  fail  lo  inler<?sl, 
though  they  have  either  been  purposely 
omilled,  or  distorted  for  political  purposes 
by  the  daily  press.  I  formerly  stated 
that  though  the  raucous  expectoration  had 
diminished,  his  Majesty  was  still  afflictetl 
with  severe  dyspneea  on  the  slightest 
movement,  which  appearances  have  since 
continued,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  along 
with  occasional  homopla.  Much  alarm 
has  been  created  by  these  formidable 
Hyraptoms  being  combined  with  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  circulation,  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  being  sometimes  not  even  re- 
cognirnble,  and  at  odier  limes  reduced  in 
frequency  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
leaving  no  doubt  not  only  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  having  severely 
suffered  from  congestion,  but  also  that  a 
valvular  disease  exists,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being 
in  a  state  of  subacute  inflammation. 

The  public  have  expressed  much  dis- 
satisfoction  in  Uic  few  bulletins  which 
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have  appeared  on  this  lamentable  occa^libce, 
sion,  but  they  ought  to  be  aware  that 
such  documents  have  been  ou  all  former 
occasioDs,  and  probably  will  ever  be,  in- 
tended not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any 
precise  account  of  the  malady  of  the  King, 
but  are  chiefly  concocted  to  mislead  and 
conceal  tlie  real  condition  of  Royal  suf- 
ferers; and  much  praise  is  Justly  due  to 
the  distingushed  President  of  the  Royal 

!~  College  of  Physicians,  for  the  great  skill 
and  consummate  knowledge  of  court  eti- 
quette, which  he  has  acquired  during  a 
Teiy  long  erperieuce,  by  which  he  has  in- 
fuiied  into  the  bulletins  that  simplicity 
BO  universally  acknowledged.  Besides 
the  names  of  tlie  celebrated  Ilalford,  and 
lenowned  Chambers,  you  will  observe 
that  there  is  appended  to  two  of  the  bul- 
letins, that  also  of  Sir  Matthew  Tieniey 
lo  adorn  the  composition,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  stiil  more  imposing  you  have  also 
llut  of  Dr.  Davis,  our  old  friend  from 
Kensington. 

It  has  been  amusing  lo  us  here,  who 
have  been  long  behuid  the  Court  scenery, 
lo  read  the  puffings  of  Doctor  Davis, 
who  gets  the  credit  of  puffing  himself, 
and  many  of  your  readers  may  be  curious 
lo  know  the  history  of  this  far-famed  and 
favourite  physician  of  his  Majesty,  as  he 
is  officially  annooRced  in  the  Court  Cir- 
cular. The  Doctor,  when  I  first  knew 
him,  kept  a  most  res(jeclable  but  very 
small  druggist's  shop  in  Kensington,  and 
his  success  was  such  in  the  "  the  drug 
trade  thai'  he  repaired  to  Bushey,  where 
he  became  an  Apothecary  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  was  soon  employed  to  attend 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
On  King  William's  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  Doctor  was  appointed  Apothecary  and 
Medical  Attendant  in  general  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's household,  and  his  reputation  was 
such,  and  his  professional  talents  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Court,  that  a  few  months 


he    received 


the  distinguished 
honour  of  procuring  a  medicad  degree 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — that 
roost  Reverend  Prelate,  never  having  ex- 
erted his  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in 
medicine,  unless  on  the  most  impoctaut 
occasions i  for  1  am  not  aware  that  any 
individuals,  except  Sir  Charles  Clarke 
and  our  Great  Court  Physician,  Dr. 
Davis,  can  in  our  |days,  claim  the  high 
distinction  of  possessing  degrees  of  such 
divine  origin. 

Though  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
ihe  professional  attendance  of  Mr.  Keate 
at  the  Palace,  yet  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
his  Majesty  has  had  all  the  advantages  of 
his  able  advice,  which,  along  with  the 
undoubted  skill  of  Dr.  Chambers,  the 
King  may  be  said  to  have  had  tlie  benefit  of 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  Solomons 
of  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Keale  at  this  moment  as  an 
extra  Serjeant-Surgeon-ia-oidinary,  or 
some  such  appellation,  giives  great  satis- 
faction here,  and  must  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  profession,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  shamefully  he'  was  excluded 
from  the  Court  on  a  former  occasion  by 
the  nefarious  and  no  less  contemptible 
conduct  of  certain  individuals,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  were  base  enough 
to  betray  his  interests.  It  is  but  justice 
to  his  Majesty,  however,  lo  state,  tliat  on 
many  occasions  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  deep  regret,  that  he 
should  have  been  too  hastily,  and  from 
false  representations,  induced  to  neglect 
Mr.  Keale 's  undoubted  claims;  so  that 
the  precarious  condilion  in  whicli  the 
King's  health  now  is,  renders  this  act  of 
his  Majesty,  highly  honourable  to  the 
King's  sense  of  Justice,  and  cannot  failt 
be  equally  gratifying  to  Mr.  Keate. 
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HOSPITAL  FEES  SYSTEM 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  slating  lliat 
our  former  account  of  the  inlentiorji  of 
tbc  Gower-slreet  Libenih  is  coiifimicd, 
and  that  the  fee  for  aitewJance  at  ilie 
North  London  Hospital  lliey  liave  finally 
deleimined  to  increase,  so  ns  to  bring 
themselves  upon  a  perfect  equality  vriili 
the  Old  Hospital  Cormonuits. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
PHYSICIANS  AND  SL1RGE0NS. 

On  Thursday  last,  at  four  o'clock,  a 
very  numerous  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows,  Members,  and  Licentiates  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  was 
held  at  Morrisson's  Hotel,  "for  the  pur. 
pose  of  considering  the  provisions  of  a 
bill,  DOW  ill  progress  through  Parjianiciit^ 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Hospitals,  Dis- 

rensaries,  and  other  Medical  C^harities  in 
relaiid."    Dr.  Marsh  vsas  called  to  tlit 
chiiir. 

Dr.  Jacob  proposed  llie  TTiii  resolution, 
which  wiis  10  the  efl'ect, — "That  it  was  ihe 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  a  legislative 
enactnieiit  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
Medico!  Charities  in  Ireland, and  procure 
the  application  of  the  firnti?  to  their  legi- 
timate objects^  was  desirable,"' 

Doctor  Williiim  Stoker  rose  to  prop^'sc 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution, upon  the 
ground  that  some  regulaiionii  were  neces- 
sary for  the  irtiprovemeiit  of  abuses. 

Dr,  Collins  suggested  (hat  more  lime 
should  be  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  rtsolutions. 

Dr.  Lendrickconcuned  in  opinion  witli 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  hira. 

Dr.  t>'B£i UN E  observed  that  probably 
the  gentlemen  present  were  not  aware 
that  the  bill  now  before  ['arliameiit  would 
be  read  upon  ihe  15tli;  and,  therefore, 
unless  they  look  immediate  steps  they 
wou'd  not  be  able  to  place  the  necessary 
materials  in  the  hiiiids  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  crown.  (Hear,  hear.) 

llr.  Brady  considered  that  the  gentle- 
men who  were  averse  to  the  adjournmeul 
had  uo  cause  for  apprehension,  npou  the 
ground  of  not  being  in  lime  before  legis- 
lation, when  they  look  into  account  the 
slow  rate  M  which  modern  legislature  was 
carried  on. 

After  a  longdtscussiorv,  the  Chairman 
pul  the  atnendment  of  Dr.  Collins,  which 


was  rejected,  and  the  proceedings  were 
resumed. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  first  resolu- 
tion to  the  meeting,  and  it  passed  unan- 
imously. 

Doctor  John  Cramplon  proposed  the 
second  resolution,  which  was  to  the  effect, 
—  "That  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Inspectors,  if  composed  of  well  educated, 
independent,  and  experienced  members 
of  the  profession,  was  calculated  to  render 
the  charities  of  Ireland  more  valuable, 
and  improve  the  situation  of  the  medical 
attendants  by  defining  tlteir  duties  and 
securing  thera  adequate  remuneration. 
It  was  necessBiy  that  the  inspectors  should 
be  well  educated  persons,  of  course  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  were  members  of 
the  profession.  They  should  all  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  entitling  them 
lo  fill  the  situations;  they  should  be  in- 
dependent, not  biassed  by  any  party  feel- 
ing, or  dependent  upon  ilie  smiles  or 
frowns  nf  a  great  man  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  They  should  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. The  establishment  of  such  a 
board  would  render  the  situations  of  me- 
dical aiiendants  throughout  the  country 
niuch  more  comfortable  than  at  present, 
not  that  he  wished  to  throw  any  imputa- 
tion upon  them,  for  be  believed  them  to 
be  a  welt-educated  and  a  hard-working 
cl.iss  of  men. 

The  Siirgeon-Gcnernl  constderec!  that 
llie  duties  of  inspectors  should  be  more 
intelligibly  and  folly  defied.  Nothing 
could  be  less  advantageous  lo  the  paofes- 
siun  than  having  inspectors  appointed 
with  such  duties  as  the  resiotutiuri  set 
forth  were  to  be  performed  by  them, 
W^s  anything  more  calculated  lo  lower  a 
medical  man  than  to  have  an  insjjector 
over  him  i"  (Hear,  hear.)  He  entirely  ob- 
jected to  the  practice  and  priuciplc  of  in- 
spectors interfering  in  t!ie  least  with  the 
treatment  and  management  of  a  patient 
who  was  under  the  care  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  O'Beirne  begged  lo  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors.  The  intended  con- 
stilutioii  of  the  board  was  four  inspectors 
— all  of  I  hem  men  invested  with  equal 
powers — there  was  neither  a  head  nor  a 
tail  to  it.  He  wished  to  point  out  a  cise 
(o  !>how  the  injury  which  the  lioard  might 
iuflictupou  tlie  gentlemen  contiected  with 
the  medical  instituliunsof  Ireland.  Ta' 
the  case  of  an  inspector  visiting  an  hosp 
lal,  and  making  unfavourable  reports  of 
it,  and  probably  unjust  recommendations. 
To  whom  were  the  medical  oflicers  to  ap- 
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peal  ?  Was  it  from  one  inspector  to  an- 
other; or  should  tlie  case  be  referred  to 
the  case  of  the  superintendent  ?  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  to  possess 
the  control  of  lliosc  inspectors,  and  those 
Commissioners  were,  indeed,  very  incom> 
petent  lo  decide  upon  maiters  which  were 
purely  medical. 

The  Surgeon-General  objected  to  the 
omiBsioii  of  not  specifying  and  defining 
the  duties  of  the  inspector.  For  his  part 
he  would  not  act  na  a  medical  atteud:int 
in  any  hospital  if  he  were  to  le  interfered 
with  by  an  inspector. 

Surgeon  Cusack  observed  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  making  the  inspectors  om- 
nipotent over  Medical  Charities  had  actu- 
ally passed. 

Tlie  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  with  only  a  few  dis- 
sentient voices. 

The  Surgeon-General  proposed  the  third 
resolution,  which  vms  to  the  elfeci,  that 
the  power  (o  be  entru^ied  to  the  inspec- 
tors was  so  vague  and  indeliiiite,  and  so 
liable  (.u  mijconstruction  and  arbitrary 
exercise,  that  the  meeting  protested 
against  it. 

Dr.  W.  Stokes  seconded  the  resotuiiou. 
Surgeon  Colles  proposed  the  fourth 
resolution,  which  was  in  sitbstance  as 
follows: — "Thai  the  meeting  observed 
with  siiriirite  and  regret,  thai  the  laws 
securing  payment  to  the  medical  attend- 
ants of  intirmaries,  fever  huspiula  and 
di;peiisasies,  are  about  to  be  repealed 
without  remuneratidTi,  and  even  llie  100/, 
year  p^id  for  nearly  seventy  years  lo 
h  of  llie  surgeons  of  the  county  iiifir- 
aries  Has  withdrawn, and  applied  lo  the 
payment  of  the  hoard  of  inspeciors,  which 
was  exceed tiigly  unjust,  for  iho^e  fjcntle- 
iiieu  were  persons  of  coiisidei-abl»t  ex- 
perience and  ;ibility.''  He  would  observe 
that  it  was  exU-crnely  likely,  uay,  almost 
certain,  that  (lie  ejiuctment,  as  slated,  did 
not  intend  to  have  a  letropective  but  a 
prospective  tendency,  hut  upon  tryiug  to 
construe  the  act  in  that  manner,  he  found 
it  was  impossible  to  ^ve  it  any  other 
interpretation  but  this,  that  the  money  was 
to  be  drawn  from  tlie  practitioner,  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  inspectors 
(hear,  hear).  It  \«ould  be  all  very  just 
and  proper,  if  the  prebeut  genllemen  were 
left  unaisturbed,  lo  apply  the  money  to 
the  purposes  of  the  board,  instead  of  ap- 
poiniiug  successors  to  those  gentlemen, 
but  he  could  not  conceive  anything'  more 
unjust  than  to  withdraw  men  fiom  their 
situations  who  spent  years  in  active  ser- 
vice for  the  good  of  society.  (Hear,  hear.) 


When  they  looked  to  the  county  infirma- 
ries throujjhout  Ireland,  they  saw  that 
they  were  filled  by  inpii  of  the  liighesl 
education  and  ali.iirinieiita,  who  were 
driven  to  accept  situations  in  thera,  be- 
cause Uiey  had  not  the  means  of  holding 
out  coinpeliiioii  in  any  of  the  large  towns; 
in  fact,  they  had  men  of  the  ilrat  qualifi- 
cations, who,  if  they  were  given  only  a 
fair  field  for  labour,  would  be  ornaments 
to  ihe  country  and  the  profession.  (Hear.) 
it  was  unju,st  to  deprive  those  indefatig- 
able men — many  of  wlioiu  had  grown  old 
in  the  profession,  of  the  salarus  which 
originally  induced  iliem  to  enter  upoit 
that  prolession.  He  could  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  any  Isgislaluie,  wiih  its 
eyes  open,  could  introduce  such  a  clause. 
(Hear.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  llie  resolution, 
which  passed. 

Surgeon  Carmichael  proposed  the  fifth 
resolution,   which   was   to   the    effect, — 
"That  ample  security  to  remuneraie  me- 
dical officers  should  be  required  as  an 
act   of  public  jusiiie,   and   a   necessary 
security  fur  the  niembets  of  tlie  profession, 
nnd   a   fuichful  discharga   of  their  duties 
towards  the  poor  entrusted  lo  their  care.*' 
He  felt  that   ine<lical  men  were  worse  re- 
warded for  the  public  duties  they  had  to 
perform   than   any  body  of  men  in    ihe 
coniniunity.  (Hear,)     In  fact,  i I  appeared 
to   liini  that  ^overniuent,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, evinced  the  greate.sl  disparayemenl 
and  even  contempt  towards  medical  men, 
unci  he  congratulated  the  profession  upon 
the  nieetinie  ihey  held  that  day^  whicn  he 
hoped  Would  he  the  Hnr/fWd  around  which 
mediae!  men  might  combine  and   protect 
themselves  in  future.     As  instances  of  his 
assertion    that    government    disregarded 
their  interests,  tio  would  meiition  ihe  at- 
tempt to   introduce  (he  (Jreiid  Jury  Bill 
of  lavt   session,    which   was    wiilidrawn 
solely  in  consequence  cf  ttie  to-operation 
and    combiuation  of  medical   men,  who 
objected  to  its  provisions.    (Hear,  hear, 
hear.  J     They  also  saw  what  attempts  were 
made   to  disparage  medical  men,  by  llie 
extinction   of  every  office  of  honour   or 
emolument  attached    to   ihe  profession ; 
for  instance,  the  situation  of  Surgeon  and 
Physician-gener.d :  ibat  of  Stale  Surgeon 
and  Physician,  and  even  tlie  paltry  sala. 
Ties  which  the  Surgeons  of  the   House  of 
Industry  had  alw;iys  enjoyeil  were  with- 
drawn. (Hear,  hear.)     If  the  prt.fessious 
had  co-operated  for  theii  inutuul  advan- 
tage, they  never  would  have  been  treated 
by  the  government  of  (he  country  in  this 
manner,  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)     We  should 
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.  kIso  recollect  another  instance.  At  the 
I  lime  the  cholera  raged,  a  number  of  me- 
dical men  were  sent  from  Dublin  to 
attend  to  the  afflicted.  At  the  very  same 
period  a  number  of  young  lawyers  were 
.employed  to  forward  the  registries.  The 
■former,  for  immense  labour  and  imminent 
risk  of  life,  had  from  one  to  two  pounds 
a-day  doled  out  to  thetp-  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  latter,  for  their  compara- 
tively trifling  occupalton,  enjoyed  llie 
handsome  payment  of  five  guineas  per 
day.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Are  medical 
men  of  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  or  are  they 
worse  than,  lawyers?  (Hear.)  No,  but 
they  have  no  e»prit  de  corps  to  preserve 
them  from  degradation,  and  instead  of 
Boinbining  for  their  mutual  support,  they 
areelernallyunderminint!  and  underselling 
each  other.  (Hear.)  He,  howei'er,  bailed 
the  appoinlment  of  medical  inspectors 
because  he  considered  tliat  the  profession 
would  thus  be  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  government.  (Hear.)  He 
trusted,  however,  that  they  would  be  welt 
paid,  for  no  man  of  ability  and  education 
would  undertake  the  oflice  unless  he  was 
well  paid.  If  uneducated  and  inexpe- 
rienced pei'sons,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  trifling  incomes,  were  appointed,  the 
system  of  inspection  wou'd  be  more  a 
hane  than  n  boon  to  the  profession  and 
the  country.  (Hear.) 

Dr.  Montgomery  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Surgeon-General  said,  he  wished 
to  answer  the  inquiry,  iu  some  decree, 
why  medical  men  were  undervalued  by 
the  government  ^  When  thn  question  of 
liikng  the  sahtries  from  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Industry  was  first  discussed,  be 
was  spoken  to  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  day,  and  every 
argument  which  he  (the  Surgeon-General) 
could  use  to  impress  upon  him  the  moii- 
stro\is  injustice  of  forcing  medical  men  to 
perform  such  duties,  and  then  leave  iliem 
to  tind  a  reward  for  their  exertions  solely 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged 
their  duties  was  resorted  to  by  him. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  But  the  answer 
given  to  him  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
indeed  by  every  Chief  Secretary,  was, 
that  there  was  upon  his  table  bun- 
dles of  letters  from  members  of  his 
(the  Surgeon-Oeneral's)  own  profes- 
sion, offering  to  undertake  the  duties  gra- 
tuitously. (Shame,  shame.)  He  (the  Sur- 
geon-General) read  these  letters ;  of  course 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  mention 
any  names.  Another  answer  to  every 
argument  in  /avour  of  tlie  profts»ion  was, 


that  in  England  no  remuneration  for  such 
services  was  recjuired,  and  Guy's  and 
Bartholomew's  Hospitals  were  instanced 
in  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  To  be 
sure  there  was  to  this  objection  a  very 
satisfactory  answer — namely,  that  there 
were  schools  attached  to  the  hospitals 
cited,  which  produced  from  £1,500  to 
£2,000  per  annum,  and  a  physician  or 
surgeon  could  very  well  afford  to  attend 
them  gratuitously,  when  such  emoluments 
were  to  be  procured  from  the  schools ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  case  was  quite  different, 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Surgeon  Carmichael  observed,  that  if 
there  were  a  regular  central  board,  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  pro- 
fession, as  in  the  case  of  the  bar,  to  ex- 
pose any  violation  of  their  laws(hear,he»r.) 

Dr.   Kirby  proposed  the  sixth  resolu- 
tion— namely,  "That  every  well  educated 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians  was 
eligible  to  be  appointed  to  an  infirmary, 
hospital,  or  dispensary,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  clause  should  be  introduced      h 
defining  the  period  of  his  education,  and     H 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  qualifications,     ^ 
and  that  unless  such  clause  was  intro- 
duced, or  ttbill  containing  such  a  provison 
was  brought  forward,  ;tny  alteration  in  the 
present  law  protecting  the  poor  must  be 
considered  premature,  impolitic,  and  un- 
just." 

After  some  discussion,  the  Chairman 
put  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Surgeon  Colles  was  then  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thatrks  having 
been  passed  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  meeting 
separated. 


ROYAL  JIEDICAL  AND  CUIRUR- 

GICAL  SOCIETY. 
May  23,  1837.— Dn.  Brigut,  President. 


Hervous  {affectiom  peculiar  to  young 
tcomen,  causing  contraction  of  the  mu»- 
cies  nf  the  extremities,  accompanied  by 
increase,  diminution,  or  absence,  i^ttn- 
saiion,  or  motion. 

Dr.  John  Wilson,  physician  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  in  a  paper  under  the 
above  title,  read  this  evening,  briefly 
details  the  circumstances  of  ten  cases  of 
nervous  aflections  occurring  in  his  prac- 
tice at  the  hospital,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  all  young  women,  and,  with  one 
exception,  single.  The  symptoms  in  these 
cases  varied  exceedingly  ;  in  some,  simu- 
lating disease  of  the  hip  and  spine,  oc- 
casionally atteaded  with  common  hyste* 
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tieal  fealares,  occasionally  with  paralysis 

of  one  or  oilier  of  the  limbs,  hemiplegia, 

hgid    muscular   contractions,  and   other 

evidence  of  extrerae  nervous  afleciions; 

gsnerally,  but  not  in»arialjly,  the  uterine 

ninctions  were  disordered,  and  the  bowels 

rere  usually  constipated.    The  treatment 

con.Mited  in  the  administration  of  purga* 

tive«  by  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  ene- 

mata;  in  the  use  of  acupuncture,  the  cold 

shower  and  douche-baths,  large  doses  of 

carbonate  of  iion,  and  other  local   and 

^neral  means,  which  succeeded,  usually 

in  a  very  short  time,  in  giving  entire  relief 

to  these  distressing  afliections.     The  re- 

[  medy,  however,  which  was  productive  of 

the  most  decided  advantage,  was  forcible 

I  extension    of   the   contracted   limlis,   by 

obliging  the  patients  to  stand  unassisted 

by  the  sound  limbs,  and  catising  them  to 

[ivalk,   with   assistance,  about  the  ward. 

|T>tese  means  the  author  found  it  oflen 

[very  difficult  to  enforce,  owing  to  the  ob- 

I  jcctions  of  the  patients,  and  the  sympathies 

{excited  in  the  nurses  and  other  beholders, 

[by  the  apparent  severity  of  the  treatment 

ITm  author  satisfies  himself  vrith  relating 

Itlie  cases  briefly  to  the  Society,  leaving  it 

I  to  others  to  form  tlieii  own  conclusions 

tfrom  there. 

Dr.  Bright  said,  that  the  cases  related 
I  by  the  author  of  the  paper  were  interesting, 
[and  advanced  some  new  plans  of  treating 
[  hysterical  affections  of  a  severe  character 
^  which  were  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Society.  How  far  were  the  needles 
beneficial  in  the  instances  in  which  they 
were  employed  f  lie  had  seen  a  case  in 
which  recovery  took  place  without  their 
application.  A  young  woman  had  been 
Mized  suddenly  with  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  her  right  hand,  as  far  up  a«  the 
wri»t  joint.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting up  in  the  day-time  to  sit  by  tne  fire. 
One  day  she  was  seized  with  paralysis 
of  the  right  leg,  and  could  not  get  to  bed 
without  assistance.  She  gradually  re- 
covered the  u:ie  of  her  right  band,  and, 
subsequently,  of  her  leg,  Ine  only  reme- 
dial means  employed  likely  to  produce 
such  a  lesult  being  the  application  of  a 
few  blisters  to  the  spine. 

Dr.  Johnson  snid,  that  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Wilson  proved  that  hysterical  affections, 
particularly  In  young  women,  might  simu- 
late organic  disease  occurring  in  every 
part,  from  the  head  lo  the  foot,  even  taking 
on  the  character  of  white  swelling,  loss  of 
vision,  &c.  lie  thought  the  author  had 
acted  wisely  in  advancing  no  theory  on 
the  subject ;  the  idea  of  the  uterus  wan- 
dering from  one  part  of  the   body   to 


another,  was  a  good  as  any  that  bad  been 
adduced.  There  were  two  points  of  im- 
portance respecting  these  affections ;  one 
was,  how  to  distinguish  them  from  real 
organic  diseases ;  and  secondly,  how  to 
treat  them  best.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
frequently  treated  erroneously  by  young 
practitioners,  who  supposed  that  they 
were  organic  diseases,  and  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, with  very  active  rempdies. 
The  patients  might  get  well,  and  it  was 
(hoiight  organic  disease  had  been  cured. 
In  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
he  (Dr.  J.)  only  knew  two  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  occasional  presence  of  hyste- 
rical symptoms,  and  the  health  not  being 
affected  to  the  degree  generally  found  in 
organic  disease  ;  the  vital  functions  going 
on  very  naturally  during  the  presence  of 
the  most  formidable  symptoms.  Uespect- 
ing  the  treatment,  it  had  been  powerful  in 
Ihese  cases,  and,  indeed,  was  often  so, 
various  remedies  being  employed  without 
effect,  till  lime  cured  the  affection,  the 
last  remedy  employed  gelling  aU  the 
credit,  Solitary  confinement  in  a  black 
hole  was  a  more  effectual  means  of  treat- 
ment thati  any  other.  Time,  he  thought, 
the  only  remedy  in  these  affeclions. 

Dr.  Weatlierhead  could  not  agree  with 
the  Inst  observation.  Many  remedies 
were  of  great  value  in  hysteria,  particu- 
larly assafcetidn,  carminative  tinctures, and 
aromatic  bitters,  these  relieving  the  flatu- 
lencs  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  which 
hysterical  patients  were  subject  to  a  dis- 
tressing extent.  He  could  not  understand 
why  some  practitioners  employed  such 
large  doses  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  these 
affections,  fur  that  medicine  being  inso- 
lub!e,  could  not  act  until  it  had  been 
decomposed  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
The  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  were  the  only 
two  present  to  effect  this  change.  V^■ouUl 
it  not  be  more  direct  to  administer  the 
muriated  tincture,  or  the  acetate  of  irotj  f 
The  only  reason  he  could  see  far  using 
the  carbonate  was  the  fact  of  its  lodtiing 
in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  gradually 
decomposed,  and  so  exerting  its  efficacy. 

Dr.  Webster  thought  that  aloitic  purga- 
tives, combined  with  steel,  were  very  use- 
ful. He  considered  a  litllij  severity  to  be 
beneficial ;  the  cold  douche  was  also  a 
valuable  remedy. 

Dr.  Moore  thought,  from  the  sympatlty 
which  existed  between  the  cerebellum  and 
the  uterus,  that  hysterical  symptoms 
would  generally  l)e  relieved  by  cup- 
ping, and  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
former. 

Hr.  B.  PUilUt^  \eUv«,4  \.\^*  ^''iMsrwvo.^ 
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remarkable  case,  shewing  the  ineStcacy 
rof  all   kinds  of  remedies,   in  some  id- 
'lUnces: — A  young  woman,  aged  20,  was- 
in  good  iieolth,  when  slie  received  a  very 
sliglit  injury,  to   wliicli   her  aubsequerit 
illness   w.is   referred.      One  day,  whlNt 
ironiti;^  stie  struck  lieraelf  an  inconsider- 
able  blow  at  (he  lower  end  of  ilie  radius, 
just  were  (lie  lailial  nerve  paisses  along. 
The  cnniMsion  vi^t  very  sligltl,   but  the 
part  swelleJ,  and  she  complained  of  very 
acute    pain ;     which     gradually    getting 
vorse  for  The  sjiace  of  a  fortnight,    he 
(Mr.  F.)  was  retjuesled  to  see  her.     He 
I  fuuii.J  little  appearance  of  the  injury  on 
I  tile  part,  but  iheie  was  much  tenderne.ss, 
I  which  increased  on  pressure,     lie  ordered 
leecttt'i  to  be  applied.     Two  days  after 
wards  there  was  a  little  i^posm  of  the  sur- 
rounding musclff,  and  incipient  contrac- 
,  tioiv    of   t!ie    fingers,    which    proceeded 
rradiiilly  to  the  most  perfect  contraction. 
She  suRereJ  from  excrutialing  pain,  which 
'advanced  towards  the  head;  cupping  and 
blisters  were  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
bead  without  effect.    The  contraction  ex- 
tended from  the  lingers  to  the  wrisl-juint, 
and   subsequently  to  the  elbow;    in  the 
space  ot  three  weeki  from  the  time  he  first 
saw  her,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  became 
first  imperfect,  and  was  aflerwards  en- 
tirely lost.     She  suffered  great  pain,  and 
hud  scveie  spasmodic  action  of  llie  mus- 
cle*, otciirring  in   paroxysms  fifteen    or 
twenty  times  a  day,  and  always  froceed- 
iiis;  from  the  injured  point.     During  all 
thiH  tune  her  bowtils  were  open  and  her 
catanicuia     rejj;ular.        Counter-irritation 
applivd  to  the  back  of  the  bead  afforded 
her  no  relief;  large  doses  of  tincture  of 
opiuui  and  hylirocyanic  acid  were  of  no 
bcitetit;  and  she  went  on  iji  this  way  for 
three  or  four  months.     -\.t  a  consultation 
of  several  physicians  and  surj^eons  at  the 
end  of  tiiis  period,  various  plans  of  treat- 
ment were  suggested — excision  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  radial  nerve,  amputation  of  the 
tadins,  &c.     tJne  <jf  the  physicians  re- 
commended cobwebs  to  betaken;  these 
were  used  for  a  week,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  for  Ibree  or  four  weeks  afterwards, 
withoi.l  any  effect.     At  the  last  consulta- 
tion it  was  determined  to  leave  the  case 
to  itself;  the  health  w.is  still  uoinspaired. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  having  been, 
living  on  good  diet,  the  patient  was  belter, 
and,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks,  quite 
well. 

Dr.  .1.  Johnson  said,  that  when  he 
spoke  of  the  inutility  of  medicine  in  hys- 
teria, it  was  the  anomalous  and  puzzling 
Arms  of  the  affection;  like  the  last  that 


was  related,  comraon  hysteria,  many  re- 
medies were  efficacious. 

Mr.  Arnott  said  that  the  diagnosis  in 
case's  of  hysteria  sirouliting  diseases  of 
the  jointj  was  ofjen  very  difttcult  to  form, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  symptoms 
followeJ  a  slight  injnry.  He  thought  the 
general  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the 
continuance  of  good  health,  a  good  diag- 
tiostic  mark.  There  was,  also,  seldom 
rnuch  swelling;  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  a  "  while  swelling;,"  the  tume- 
faction being  always  much  more  limited 
than  ill  that  disease.  In  citses  where  the 
knee-joint  was  affected  from  hy&teria,  the 
patient  complained  of  pain  on  motion, 
and  when  tlie  ends  of  the  bones  were 
rubbed  logetlier,  but  then  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin,  before  the  deeper-seated 
parts  were  at  all  pressed  upon,  produced 
great  pain.  The  surface,  too,  was  seldom 
preternaturally  hot.  Hysterical  symp- 
toms were  not  always  present,  and  the 
great  point  was  to  wait.  He  had  seen  a 
case  occurringin  the  ankle,  in  whicli  (here 
was  pain,  and  inability  to  niove  the  joint. 
In  this  instance  there  was  pain  in  ihe  left 
side,  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria.  In 
hysterical  affections  of  the  !iip-joint,  the 
limb,  though  apparently  shortened,  was 
not  really  so,  winch  would  be  ascertained 
On  a  careful  and  accurate  admeasurement. 
If  the  patient's  ratnd  vias  kept  engaged 
for  the  time,  pushing  the  head  of  the 
bone  against  the  upper  part  of  the  joint 
produced  no  pain,  Moral  treatment  was 
of  great  effect  in  hysterical  cases.  He 
agreed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Dr,  Wilson's 
treatment.  In  the  case  of  the  ankle-joint 
he  (Mr.  A.)  had  alluded  to,  the  use  of  the 
needles  did  good.  He  bad  seen  the  cold 
douche  effectual  in  cases  of  contraction 
attended  with  great  pain.  In  one  case  in 
which  tetanic  spasms  attacked  the  limb, 
and  in  which  two  and  three  grain  doses 
of  morphia  were  given  without  benefit, 
tlie  cold  douche  immediately  relieved 
both  pain  and  spasm. 

The  Fresident,  on  retiring,  said,  that  in 
ibeordhtary  course  of  things,  this  was  the 
last  meeting  of  the  iiession  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  several  valuable  papers  being 
still  unread,  an  extraordinary  meeting 
would  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  13lh  of 
June.  He  ugaiu  inentioued  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  members  in  forwarding  their  com- 
munications, which  caused  much  incon- 
vcnience. 
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(IRELAND.) 
(Co»cludtd/r<m  page  3 14.  J 

Aiid  be  it  enacted,  Tlial  it  shall  and 
rmay  be  lawful  to  and  for  all  bodies  poli- 
tic and  corporate,  trustees,  guardians  of 
iubnis,  committees  of  lunatics,  femes 
co*ert,  with  their  husbands,  and  all  other 
persons  whaisover  who  are  or  shall  bt 
seized  or  possessed  of  or  interested  in  or 
eotiiled  to  any  estate  or  interest  whatso- 
ever in  (he  lauds,  houses,  ground.<>,  tene- 
ments, building!>  or  hereditaments,  nhich 
by  the  said  Medical  Inspectors  slmll  be 
thought  necessary  to  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased for  any  of  the  ]>urpose9  of  this 
Act,  by  deeds  indented  and  enrolled,  to 
demise,  sell  and  convey  all  and  any  such 
grounds,  houses,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  part  tliereof,  and  all  thu  re- 
spective estates  and  interest  therein,  lo 
the  said  Inspectors,  or  any  Tno  of  lliem, 
and  their  heirs  and  successors,  and  liiat 
all  contracts,  agreempnls,  bargains,  sales 
and  conveyances  that  shall  be  so  made, 
shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever ;  and  thnt 
such  Medical  Inspectors  for  (lie  lime 
being,  and  their  heirs  and  successors, 
shall  be  trustees  of  all  such  houses,  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  as  shall  be 
conveyed  lo,  or  vested  in,  them,  under 
tind  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  for  the  purposes 
herein  provided,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  and  every 
of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  ]ius»ed  in  thu 
fiAieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kinjj  Gtori^e 
the  Third,  intituled,  "An  Act  for  repeal- 
ing the  several  Laws  relating  lo  Prisons 
in  Ireland,  and  for  re-enacting  such  of 
the  Provisions  thereof  as  have  been  found 
useful,  with  Amendments;"  or  any  Act 
for  amendina  the  same,  which  affect  or 
relate  to  the  purchase,  holding  a  court  and 
valuation  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, for  the  sites  of  gaols  or  prisons,  or 
lo  any  notices,  proceedings,  summonses, 
verdicts  and  judgments,  or  lo  any  con- 
veyances or  enrolmeols,  or  to  the  lodg- 
ments of  consideration-money,  or  lo  peri- 
lions  to  the  High  Court  of  Lhancery  in 
Ireland,  or  lo  any  payments  of  purchase- 
tponey,  or  lo  any  rights  and  titles  of  par- 
ties interested,  slu\U  be  held  to  apply  lo 
the  valuation  of  lands,  tenements  or  here- 
ditaments rented  or  taken  for  the  purchase 
of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  such  verdicts,  judginenis  and  con- 
veyancej  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive 
lo  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever, 


and  that  all  llie  powers  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  by  said  Act,  or  of  any  Act 
for  amending  the  same,  shall  be  auA  are 
hereby  vested  In  the  said  Medical  In- 
spectors, or  any  Tito  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  valuation  of  all  Und<i,  tene- 
ments  and  hereditaments,  for  tlte  puqMsrs 
of  this  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  from  and  after 
ihejjamng  of  this  ^Ict  it  shall  and  m«y 
be  lawful  to  and  for  every  Archbisliop, 
Bishop,  Dean,  Dean  and  Clupter,  Arcn- 
deacon,  Dignitary  or  Prebendary,  to 
grant,  by  his  or  their  deetl  or  deeds  re- 
spectively, any  piece  or  parcel  of  l»nd, 
not  exceeding  8i.r  Acres  plAiitntion  mM- 
sure,  OS  and  for  the  site  of  ii  Ilosjiitgil, 
Asylum  tvr  Dispeiisury,  in  such  and  the 
like  manner  as  such  Archbishop,  [lishop, 
Dean,  Dean  and  Cli.ipior,  ArilidcucoD, 
Dignitary  or  Prebendary,  is  enipowored 
lo  do  with  respect  to  liuiJ  for  the  site  of  a 
churcii  and  churchyard,  in  and  by  nn  Act 
passed  in  the  Parliflmeiil  of  (rcUnd  in  iho 
thirty-thitd  year  of  the  reign  oF  King 
George  the  Second,  iimonij  other  ihiiiga 
to  encourage  the  building  of  new  churihos : 
Provided  alvviiys,  Thiu  such  grant  jhwll 
and  may  be  made  either  to  tin.'  einirch- 
wardens  of  the  parish  in  which  said  land 
shall  be  situate,  and  their  sitccpsjois  for 
ever,  according  to  the  directions  of  lite 
said  Act  of  the  fhirly-thiid  year  of  King 
Geortje  the  Second,  or  to  the  said  Medi- 
cal Inspectors,  as  the  Lord  Lioiiit'D-inl  or 
r»ther  Chief  Coveviior  or  Goveieiori  of 
Ireland  shall  ordtr  and  direct;  ;ind  tucli 
grant  shall  be  good  and  elfeciual  nj^uinnl 
such  ArclibiKhoji,  Biiihap,  Di'iti,  Dean 
and  Chapter,  Archdtncon,  Dignitary  or 
Prebendary,  and  his  and  their  successor 
und  successors;  itiid  the  cliiirchwardens 
of  iuch  parish  and  ihoir  successiors  for 
ever,  or  such  Inspectors  as  aforesaid,  and 
their  heir.s  and  siicces'ors,  shall  be  and 
I  aru  hereby  empowered  and  m;ide  capable 
of  receiving  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
any  such  grant,  for  the  purpose  aforc.'-aid, 
in  like  manner  as  by  the  said  Acts,  or 
either  of  them,  is  provide<l  with  respect 
to  any  land  granted  for  the  site  of  a  church 
and  churchyard  or  lunatic  asylum  respec- 
tively. 

And  he  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  (or  any  body  corporate  or 
collegiate,  civil  or  ccclesiasiical,aggreg,ite 
or  sole,  lo  demise  or  lease  any  lands 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
Goverxiori,  Trustees  or  other  proper  offi- 
cers of  any  Public  IIospiiuL  or  Ilospiials 
widun  the  said  kingdom,  for  the  use  of 
such  Uospiul  or  ilospiuls^  or  for  form- 
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ing  a  Cemetery  to  belong  thereto,  for  aoy 
terra  of  years,  or  for  life  or  lives  certain, 
or  lives  renewable,  at  the  best  yearly  rent 
that  can  llien  be  obtained  for  the  sanie, 
and  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions, 
and  provisons  as  siiall  be  agreed  upoo 
between  lite  said  lessors  and  lessees  ;  and 
in  every  such  lease  there  shall  be  a  re- 
served power  of  re-entry  on  non-payment 
of  the  rent  reserved  within  a  reasonable 
time  afa^r  the  same  shall  become  due  and 
payable;  and  every  smc\\  lease  shall  be 
good,  valid  and  effectual  againsc  every 
person  having  or  claiming  to  have  any 
charge  or  incumbrance  affecting  either  in 
law  or  equity  the  fnnds  or  premises  com- 
prised therein  :  Provided  always,  That  no 
such  lease  shall  demise  a  greater  quantity 
than  Thirt>/  Acres,  and  that  no  fine  shall 
be  taken  or  received  fur  making  any  such 
lease  or  demise,  or  on  any  renewal  thereof. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  ttie  said  Lord  Jltgh 
Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  to  order  and  direct  that 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  ad- 
vanced and  issued  and  paid  out  of  the 
growing  produce  of  the  said  Consolidated 
I'und  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  named  in  any  such  order,  or  into  the 
Batik  of  Ireland  in  the  names  of  any  such 
person  or  persons,  lo  be  paid  and  applied! 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  establish- 
ing any  such  Institution  for  the  poor  in 
any  such  district  in  Ireland,  in  such  sums 
and  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner 
and  proportions,  and  under  such  rules, 
regulations,  terms  and  conditions,  and  to 
annex  such  penalties  for  breach  of  such 
ndes,  regulations,  terms  and  conditions, 
as  to  llie  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief 
Governor  and  Governors  of  Ireland  shall 
seem  beiit  suited  for  promoting  (he  bene- 
ficial purposes  of  this  Ad. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  law-, 
ful  for  the  Grand  .Jury  of  any  and  every 
c'jutity,  county  of  a  city,  or  county  of  a 
town  in  Ireland,  in  or  for  which,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  any  such  lustitulion 
hath  been  or  shall  be  erected ;  and  such 
Grand  Jury  are  hereby  required,  at  the 
assizes  next  after  the  date  of  auy  such 
order  for  the  advance  of  money  for  the 
erecting,  opening,  carrying  on  or  main- 
taining any  such  Institution,  or  aj  soon 
after  as  they  shall  be  tliereto  required, 
and  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  case 
shall  happen,  to  make  presentment  for  the 
raising  off  any  such  county,  county  of  a 
city,  or  county  of  a  town,  and  without 
the  satnehavingbeen  previously  submitted 
to  the  special  sessioDs,  such  suiq  or  sums 


of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
payment of  any  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  so  advanced,  or  any  part  thereof, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as 
shall  be  directed  and  ascertained  by  any 
order  or  orders  to  be  made  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland  :  Provided  always, 
that  all  Louses  and  buildings  adjoining  to 
any  city  or  town  in  Ireland,  and  consid- 
ered as  part  of  such  city  or  town,  shall  be 
liable  lo  be  assessed  for  such  present- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act,  as 
if  such  houses  or  buildings  were  witliin 
such  city  or  town,  notwithstanding  auy 
local  or  other  Act  to  the  contrary. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  such 
Grand  Jury  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  any  such  presentment,  the  Judge  of 
Assize  shall  and  may  and  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  order  the  sum  or  sums  which 
ought  to  be  so  presented  to  be  raised  as 
if  the  same  had  been  so  presented,  and 
(lie  same  shall  be  raised  and  paid  accord- 
irrgly  ;  Provided  alwa)S,Thai  the  Certifi- 
cate of  the  Chief  Secretary  or  Under  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  shall  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  advance  of  money  and  order 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  odier  Chief 
GoveiflOf  or  Governois  of  Ireland  upon 
which  tlie  several  Grand  Juries  and 
Judges  of  Assizes  shall  make  such  pre- 
sentment. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  whenever  n 
Poor  Hale  is  established  in  Ireland  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  to  be  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in  Ireland, 
and  in  course  of  collection  throughout 
Ireland,  tlie  sums  to  be  advanced  by  order 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  Poor 
liate,  and  thai  from  ihengeforlh  the  power 
of  Grand  Juries  to  present  for  same  shall 
cease  and  determine. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  paid 
ajinually  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hospitals 
and  Infirmarys  out  of  the  Consolidated 
FiiiTd  in  Ireland,  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Kine  George  the  Third,  in- 
tituled, "  An  Act  for  erecting  and  esta- 
blishing Public  Infirmaries  or  Hospitals 
in  this  Kingdom."  shall  in  future  be  paid 
rind  applied  towards  the  salary  .ind  ex- 
penses of  the  Medical  Inspectors  and 
Medical  Charity  office  in  Ireland. 

And  be  it  further  enacted, That  all  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  by  any  Act  now 
ill  force  in  Ireland,  or  any  fines  or  penal- 
ties  imposed   upon   any  person  by    any 
I  Court  01  Justice  in  IrelaiKl,  shall  be  ap- 
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plied  (o  Ibe  beoefit  of  the  Infiriii&i7  of 
th«  county,  county  of  a  city  or  town  in 
whicli  ibe  offence  for  wliicli  such  fine  or 
penalty  ha«  be«n  ioflicted  bliall  hare  been 
cotninilted. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  may 
be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  in  this 
present  Session  of  Pailiamenl. 


ACCOUNT  OP  A  MAN 

WHO  was 

BURIED  ALI\'E  FOR  A  MONTH, 

AKO  THEN 

EXHUMED  ALIVE. 

By  H.  M.  TwEDEtL,  Esq.,  BatiMOrah, 
East  Indiet. 


The  improbability  of  an  act  is  not  to  be 
lakeii  as  conclusive  against  its  possibility. 
There  seems  to  be  no  bounds  to  man's 
ingenuity,  or  artifice.  Circumstances 
which  appear  unaccountable  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  present  day,  may  be  familiar 
to  forthcoming  philosopliers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  exploits  of  the  sala- 
mander lady,  of  the  tire  king,  of  the 
woman  who  supported  a  huge  anvil  on 
Iter  chest,  of  those  who  in  their  mouth 
hold  molton  lead,  and  wholesale  digesters 
of  poisons,  may  appear  as  bagalellei  in 
conpanson  with  the  accomplishments  of 
our  posterity.  Even  the  account  fur- 
nished in  this  paper  may  be  only  interest- 
ing to  future  philosophers  as  the  first  of  a 
series,  showing,  that  air,  food,  and  water, 
are  not  entirely  necessary  to  sustain  ex- 
istence, and  that  a  man  may  betal^e  him- 
self to  the  grave,  and  pass  away  a  niontli, 
comfortably,  if  assured  that  a  shovel  will 
be  exerted  to  release  liiin  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  account  were 
communicated  to  me,  within  these  few 
iays,  by  Lieut.  A.  II.  Boileau,  of  the 
"iftgineers,  first  assistant  Great  Trigono- 
Detrical  survey,  who  at  that  time  was 
^employed  in  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  he 
consented  to  my  taking  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  his  family  on  the  day 
that  the  buried  man  was  resuscitated. 
That  letter  I  here  have  pertnission  to 
publuh  : — 

"  I  have  just  witnessed  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, of  wliich  I  had  heard  during 
our  stay  at  this  place,  but  said  nothing 
about  before,  the  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment not  beiui;  completed  :  this  morniug;, 
however,  a  man  who  had  been  buried  a 
mouth|  on  the  bank  of  a  taok,  atsu  our 


camp,  was  dug  out  alive,  in  the  presence 
of  }-jur  Lai,  one  of  tbc  ministers  of  the 
Muhaiiwul  of  Jaisulmer,  on  whose  ac- 
count this  singular  individual  voluntarily 
was   interred   a   month  ago.      lis    ii   u 
youngish  man,  about  thirty  years  of  ii^i<, 
and  his  native  village  is  within  live  kos  of 
Keruaul ;  but  he  generally  travels  about 
the  country  to  Ajincer,  Kotah,  lundor,  &«,, 
and' allows  himself  to  be  buried  for  wMki, 
or  months,  by  uny  person  who  will  pay 
him  handsomely   for  the  same,     In  the 
present  instance,  the  Itawul  nut  thi:(  sin- 
gular body  in  requisition,  uiiuer  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  tlirone,  and 
whether  the  remedy  ii  eHicacious  or  not, 
it  deserves  to  be  known.     The  man  is 
said,  by  long  practice,  to  havn  ac(|uirMl 
tlie  art  of  holding  his  breath  by  shutting 
the   mouth,    and   stopping   tiio    interior 
opening  of  the  nostrils  wiUi  his  tongue; 
he  also  abstains  from  solid  food  for  some 
days  previous  to  his  intcrnient,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  stomach,  while  put  up  in  his 
narrow  fpave  ;  and  he  is  sewn   up  in  a 
big  of  cloth,  and  the  cell   i«  linca  wjih 
masonary,  and  floored  with  cloth,  that  the 
while  ants   and    other   insects    may    not 
molest  him.     He  was  buried  at  Jaisulmer, 
in  a  small  building  about  twelve  feel  by 
eight,  built  of  stone ;  in  the  floor  was  a 
bole  three  feet  lun^r,  two  and  a  lulf  feel 
wide,  and  perhaps  a  yard  deep,  in  which 
be  was  placed,  in  a  silling  posiure,  sewed 
up  in  his  shroud,  witli  hi&  feet  (ur  le^s) 
turned  inwards  towards  the  stomach,  and 
his  hands  also  pointed  inwards  towards  the 
chest.    Two  heavy  sLibs  of  stone,  six  feet 
long,  severs!    inches    thick,  and    broad 
enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  grve,  so 
that   he  could    uot  escape,   where   then 
placed  over  him,  and   I  believe  a  little 
earth  was  plastered  over  the  whole,  so  as 
to  make  the  surlace  of  tl>e  grave  smooth 
and  compact.    Tbe  door  of  the  house  was 
also  built  up,  and  people  were  placed  out- 
side that  no  tricks  might  be  played.     At 
the  expiration  of  a  full  month,  that  is  to 
say,  this  morning,  the  walling  up  of  the 
door  was  broken,  and  the  huried  man  dug 
out  of  the  grsve,  the  moonshee  belonging 
to   Captain   Trevelyan,   of  the    Bombay 
Artillery,  only  getting  there  in  time  to  sec 
the  ripping  oi>cn  of  the  bag  in  which  the 
man  had   been   enclosed.     He  was  per- 
fectly senseless,  his  eyes  were  closed,  his 
hands  cramped  and  powerless;  his  stu- 
mach  shrunk  very  much;  anil  his  teeth 
jammed  so  fast  togelher,  tltat  they  were 
forced  to  open  his  mouth   with  an   iron 
iastftuneol,  to  poni  a  little  water  down 
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))is  tliraat.  He  gradually  recovered  liis 
senses,  and  the  um  of  his  Hmbs,  and 
when  we  wcni  to  see  hiTin,  was  silting  up, 
supported  by  two  men,  and  conversed 
Willi  a  tow,  gentle  tone  of  voice,  s,iying, 
"  tliut  we  might  bury  him  again  for  a 
Iwelveinonth  if  we  pleased."  He  lold 
Major  Spiers,  at  Ajiuecr,  of  his  powers, 
but  wm  iiiitglied  at  as  an  impostor  ;  but 
Cornet  (now  Lieut.)  Macnnglilen,  of  the 
.')th  re^t.  Light  Cuvalry,  assistant  to  the 
ageiit  to  tlie  Governor-Gen.  iiig  Ra^poo- 
tanali,  put  his  abstinence  to  the  te.st  at 
Pokliur,  by  suspending  him  for  thirteen 
days,  shut  up  in  a  wooden  chest,  which, 
he  says,  is  belter  than  being  buried  under- 
ground, because  the  box,  when  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  is  open  to  inspection,  on 
all  sides,  and  tlie  white  ants,  Sec.  can  be 
easier  prevenled  from  getting  at  his  body, 
while  he  thus  reroiiins  insensible.  His 
powers  of  abslinence  must  be  wondrrful ; 
nor  does  liis  hair  grow  during  Uie  lime  lie 
remains  buried.  I  leally  believe  ttml 
there  is  no  imposture  in  tlie  ease,  and  that 
the  whole  proceeding  is  actually  cou- 
ducled  in  the  way  menlioned  above.'' 

L'eul.  Buileau  was  unacquainted  vtith 
ilie  iiirtn's  name  or  caste ;  he  told  me  that 
he  helieveil  he  had  taken  up  the  life  of  a 
Fakeer.  He  understood  that  the  muu  had 
been  buried  siv  or  seven  limes,  but 
whether  for  any  ptTiod  longer  than  a 
month,  he  knew  not;  he  did  not  hear 
how  the  man  diseoierfd  his  powets,  or 
when  he  commenced  to  practice  them. 
Lieut.  Bt'i lean  arrived  at  .laisulraer,  after 
the  interment,  anr!  saw  the  place  described 
in  his  letter,  in  which  the  man  was  bviried. 
There  was  a  guard  of  four  or  five  Cliii- 
prases,  in  Uie  employ  of  Malmrawul,  as 
he  understood,  who  were  on  the  watch 
to  pievenl  any  interference  or  iinpo'?ilion. 
The  process  of  burying  and  of  disiu'erriug 
was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Lsur 
Lill,  one  of  ihe  ministers  of  mnhatfiwul. 
The  day  lixed  for  (he  disinterment  was 
known  to  Lieut.  Boileau.  Caplaiu  Tre- 
velyan's  moonslice,  who  had  set  forth  to 
give  intelligence  when  operaiiun.s  were  to 
be  commenced,  arrived  only  in  time  to 
«ee  the  peoiile  ripping  open  the  cloth,  or 
shroud,  in  which  he  had  been  enclose<l. 
The  moonshee  immediately  started  olT  a 
man  to  inform  hi*  muster,  and  Licul.  Boi- 
leau, who  were  iit  iheir  lents, at  a  distance 
of  about  three  fniloitga. 

They  repaired  to  tlie  spot  as  ouickly  as 
pos&ibi.".  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  since  the  opening  of  the 
prave,  before  they  arrivedt  The  people 
had  tlirown  a  clean  cloili  over  ihe  man ; 


two  of  them  supported  liiin ;  he  presented 
an  appearance  of  extreme  emaciation  and 
debility ;  but  weak  as  he  was,  his  spirit 
was  g«>od,  and  his  confidence  in  his  pow- 
ers unabated.  Lieut.  Boileau  eiamined, 
and  measured  with  his  walking-slick,  the 
gr.ive  in  the  floor,  and  also  the  two  slabs 
of  stone  which  had  covered  its  mouth. 
For  seven  days  ]ireceding  the  burial  llie 
man  lived  enliiety  upon  milk,  rei;ulatiikg 
the  quantity  so  ai  to  sustain  life,  whilst 
nothing  remained  to  give  employinenl  to 
the  excretory  organs.  In  that  state  he 
was  buried.  He  had  great  dread  of  the 
while  anlf.  Several  folds  of  cloth  were 
spread  on  the  hollom  of  the  grave,  to 
protect  him  from  their  attacks.  On  taking 
nourishment  after  his  release,  he  is  said  to 
be  ill  astute  of  anxiety,  uiitit  he  has  ascer- 
tained thai  the  power.i  of  his  stomach  and 
intestines  are  not  impaired.  Lieut,  Boi- 
leau saw  nothing  more  of  the  man;  lie 
iinderslood  (h.it  he  retrained  his  strength, 
and  was  for  .sometime  in  attendance  at 
the  durbar  of  the  Mabar^wnl,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  his  promised  reward,  and 
th^t,  tired  of  waiting  until  the  purse- 
slrings  of  his  patron  were  lon.sened,  he 
had  .stolen  a  camel  and  decamped. 

The  following  passages  occurs  in  "No- 
tices of  Brazil  in  1820-29,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  in  speaking  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade: — ''Tlie  >vretched 
slaves  often  inflict  death  upon  themselves 
in  anextraardinury  manner.  They  bury 
their  tongues  in  the  throat  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  suffocation.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  passing  when  a  slave  was  tied 
up  and  flogged;  after  a  few  lashea  he 
lunig  his  head,  appearing  lifclcsi;  and 
when  taken  down,  was  actually  dead ; 
his  tongue  was  found  wedged  in  the 
cesophagiis,  so  as  cjinplelely  to  close  the 
traclira.  'I'he  slave  who  by  ihis  action  of 
his  tongue  provokes  death,  hitherto  lins 
been  su,i posed  to  be  dearl,  and  in  many 
instances  perhaps  widioul  any  examina. 
lion  at  all,  his  body  has  been  consigned 
to  ibe  grave." 

Thtie  is  a  case  piiblislied  by  Dr. 
C'heyno.  of  a  man  who  had  the  power  of 
suspending  his  animal  functions,  and  who 
performed  the  experiment  once  loo  often. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  public 
notice  of  the  extraordii>ary  powers  of  this 
man  >vill  attract  the  attention  of  phosiolo- 
gists  in  both  hemispheres 


I 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  4,  Charloite-slreet,  Blooms 
bury-square. 
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ETIOLOGY. 

ProsimntJ-  Cnus(.>s  of  Dioousc— l>epo«lt1uii.i 
of  P/riorniitiiral  J'msuc* — Calcuki — Vi-. 
sical,  Ik'iml,  Brtmrliial,  Salivary,  Dili- 
4iry.  Bursal,  aii<|  liilc^lirml  C'utculi — 
Dfaoartli— Cliolesti'fini' — lUack  C'Mlculi 
— CV.inbuslihle  and  IiiroiubualiliLe  Cal' 
culi — Aiiiuiai  and  iMirifrnl  Calculi' — Uric 
Acid — Parpiirate  if  Artiiiioii«fl — .Mter- 
nalin^  l'Hirulii.« — LilliMlu  if  Aiiiinotnn 
— PhuspliBlc  of  Liuif — OtiUtrt-iiV  Cal- 
ruliu — I'hastptiate  of  Aiimioiiin  oiid  >Iag- 
in-sila^Fusible  Cuiculiis — *i»uliiii'  of 
Lime- — Mulberry  Calcnlim — Mciii|)  Sc«d 
Calculus — Priinary  Calculi — Carb<iiiate 
of  Lime — Silica — Cystic  Oxide — W'ol- 
laatoiriCalculux — XanthicOxitlu — Mar- 
<  ft's  Calculus — Fibrinous  Calcului> — 
UralB  of  .Vioil.-i — Urulf  of  Lime — Soluble 
and  Insoluble  Cukuli — Oouty  C'lilciili — 
Dcjnai>itian<(  of  Natural  Fliiidij  in  ExcpiiS  | 
— Perspirable,  KoUicular,  and  GlaTidu-f 
lar  Swrelion* — ("aUrrhal  Mmus — Sn- i 
liVB  ill  llydrophubia — Pyro^sii — Plya- 
liuu  of  the  Pancreas — DiSc'runco  be- 
tween Htpaliii*  and  Cholera,  aiiil  be- 
tween Nfphritii  and  Uiabclcs — Atlli- 
iiiatir.  Diabetic,  and  Hysterica.!  Uriuc — 
LiuUlv.  Hhcuinatlc,  Catarrhal,  I-'i-brile, 
and  lU'ttic  Ufiue — ll«avy  aiiJ  Light 
Urlnt — Di-posilioiii  of  Prctcrtiatiiral 
Fluids — Dropsy — .\clivi;  and  Pa«iivc 
Dropsy — Mropiy  always  Infiatnmalory 
— Uri>|)«y  alvrays  froui  increased  Depo- 
sition, and  never  froui  Diininiiihcd  Ab- 
sorption, or  froiH  Debility— Hydroce- 
phalus— Rachitis— Inllaminalioii  if  ihe 
Bones  in  Rickets — Uuyer,  Bectaid,  and 
Howship — Varicose  Ulcer — Ulackall. 
Hare,  and  Carniichael  Smy  th  on  Dropsy 
— Dropsy  not  an  £uutlatioii,  but  a  S>c- 
11. 


rrelion — Tiiie  Nnlure  of  l^'esiclna  and 
Bultte  ■ — IIieiiiorrtitEre  — Menorifiajfia — 
Meiitlriialiiin  realty  sii  Inflnmnialiou — 
I^pistBxis  not  from  Rupture,  but  Secre- 
tion— Apoplexy  nllliout  Kuptiired  Ves- 
sel*^ — liHfhropriety  of  the  term"  Burslinx 
a  Blotid-V'essel  " — Collcctioiiu  of  Air — 
Cr>llrcli()ni«  of  Pus^ — Tesls  for  Pus  aii<l 
Mucn<,  by  ]Iiiiilcr,  Darwin,  nnd  Vount; 
— Sanifs  —  Scrofu]au.s  and  Melanotic 
Pus — Hictic  not  frcira  llm  Absorption  of 

Pus — Cttngrciie--Sphacclus^ — Functional       

Proiiinatti   Causes  — Tremor*  —  Clonic 
Spaimn-Seineiology  — .'Inalomiral  tyrap- 
(onis — Thorax --Siiccussioii^ — 'Percu.ssiuit      ^m 
— Abdumen — Nostrils —  HippocrltSe      ^| 
Countenance — Hectic  Ccimtcnance.  ■ 

(7.)  Ctileuli. — Calculi  jre  of  various 
kinJs: — 1.  Vesical.  2.  Renal.  3.  Bron- 
chial. 4.  .Salivary,  h.  Itiliary.  6.  Biir- 
<;al.  7,  Intestinal.  Uronrhiiil  calculi  ^m 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  <tiid  occur  H 
chicHy  in  iliosc  who  work  iiidusly  places.  ™ 
Intestinal  lalctili  aie  often  com|Ki$ed  of 
magnesia  ;  and  hence  lliey  are  nol  proper 
calculi,  nol  being  llie  result  of  intlamina- 
lion,  but  being  formed  from  ihe  ingeUa. 
Tliey  occur  chiefly  in  the  duodenum. 
They  5ometuucs  consist  of  phosphate  of 
Hme,  \vith  a  litlte  animal  matter;  and 
when  ihey  occur  in  the  lower  animals,  arc 
called  beioarils.  .Sometimes  they  contain 
hairs,  or  are  formed  loimd  the  indigesti- 
ble ear  of  an  oat,  or  round  a  piece  of 
cabbage-stalk.  Intestinal  calculi  consist 
occasionally  of  concrete  mucus,  or  fal,  or 
biliary  calculi. 

Biliary  calculi  are  fortified  of  clioleslc- 
rine;  or  resin,  or  mucus,  or  inspissated 
bile,  'lliey  are  lighter  than  sraicr ;  are 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  and 
iihohot,  and  aie  fusible  and  inflammable. 
Munro  »peak8  of  a  black  kind  of  biliary 
calcul>,  he<vier  than  water.  The  latter 
probably  consist  of  bile  very  much  inspis- 
snted 

The   vesical    calculi    are    lilhic    acid, 
litliale  of  aminonia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
1  t^ 
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phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  ox- 
alate of  lime,  carbonate  of  liine,  >ilita, 
cyslic  oxide,  xanlhic  oxide,  and  fibrin. 
The  combustible  calculi  are  the  animal, 
ihe  iticombuitibic-  are  lite  minerjl.  ] . 
Lilliic,  or  uric  acid  cakulua,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour ;  amooili,  umall,  and 
iaminatecl.  It  is  sohihle  in  a  solution  of 
patash ;  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and 
ulcoliol,  and  burn)  away  before  the  blow- 
pipe, with  a  feltd  odour.  If  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  a  purpurate  of  atn- 
tnonia.  Ifit  form  an  alternalinE;  culcnlusi 
will)  ptiosphale  of  lime,  the  lithic  acid  is 
always  internal.  2.  Lithate  of  ammonia 
is  wliiteand  luminaied  ;  insoluble  m  al- 
kaline sohuions,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and 
muriatic  a'idf,  hut  not  in  sulphuric.  It 
is  not  affectedi  by  the  bluw-pipe,  Litlva(e 
or  ammonia  t!i  said  not  to  form  calculi, 
■hough  it  often  appears  ai  a  deposit  in  the 
urine.  3.  Phospiiale  of  lime  is  the  most 
common  calculi  in  children  when  ossifica- 
tion is  goinp  on.  4.  Phosphate  of  am- 
monia uud  magnesia.  If  this  calculus  be 
put  into  a  solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is 
given  off,  magnesia  is  precipitated,  and 
phosphate  of  potash  remains  in  solution. 
I(  is  large,  while,  and  crumbling;  and 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Mined  with  the 
last  mentioned  calculus  (phosphate  of 
lime)  it  forms  the  fusible  calculus,  ft 
Oxalate  of  lime  form  the  mulberry  calcu- 
lus, or,  if  small,  the  hemp-seed  cjIcuIus. 
It  is  not  decomposed  either  by  acids  or 
alkalies,  but  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
irexpo>ed  to  the  blow-pipe,  oxalic  atid  is 
driven  off.  This  calculus,  together  with 
uric  acid  and  cystic  oxide,  are  the  only 
primary  calculi,  so  called  because  formed 
in  the  kidney,  and  finding  their  way  into 
the  bladder  through  the  ureter.  6.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  often  occurs  as  a  calculus 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  has  been  de- 
scribed as  occuring  iu  the  human  subject 
only  by  Crampton.  It  effervesces  with 
all  the  acids  except  the  uric.  7.  Silica. 
Very  rare  as  a  calculus.  B,  Cystic  oxide 
calculus  was  described  by  WoUaslon. 
9.  Xanthic  oxide  is  Marcet's  calculus. 
It  is  acted  on  by  weak  acids  and  boiling 
water ;  which  Ihe  cystic  oxide  is  not.  It 
likewise  becomes  of  a  lemon-colour  if  ex- 
posed  to  nitric  acid.  11.  The  Fibrinous 
calculus  lit  elastic,  and  gives  ofT  nitrogen 
if  exposed  to  action  of  niiiric  acid. 

Bursal  calculi  are  composed  of  urate  of 
soda  and  urate  of  lime,  and  are  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  which  very  few  of  the  othet 
calculi  are.  It  is  probable  that  calculi  do 
not  arise  from  >itiaiion  of  the  blood,  but 
from  Tiiiated  lecretiob — the  result  of  in- 


flammatioii.  Biliary,  bronchial,  and  gouty 
calculi,  unquestionably  are  so,  and  so  pro- 
bjhly  are  all  the  rest. 

S.  Depoeiiiona  of  Natural  Fluidt  in 
Exam. — Increased  deposition  of  any 
fluid  of  the  body  may  take  place — whether 
it  be  a  perspirable,  a  follicular,  or  a  glan- 
dular secretion.  Tlve  mucus  which  flows 
in  increased  quantity  from  ihe  nustrits  in 
catarrh,  is  at  first  thin,  acid,  and  saline  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  disease  it  is 
thick  and  mucilaginous.  In  hydrophobia 
iho  salivn  is  said  to  be  cunlagioiis,  Pyro- 
sis is  probably  ptyalistn  of  the  pancreas. 
Glandular  secretions  are  sometimes  dim- 
inished in  quantity,  and  at  oiher  times  in- 
creased, by  inflammation  of  their  respec- 
tive glands.  This  arises  from  the  different 
pnri  of  the  gland  which  is  aflected  by  the 
inflaminaiion.  Thus  the  diffei-enee  be- 
tween hepatitis  and  cholera,  and  between 
nephriiis  and  diabetes,  is,  that  in  the  for- 
mer, inflammation  is  seated  iu  the  ducts 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys  respectively, 
while  in  the  latier  the  inflammation  is  in 
the  radicles.  Hence  the  secretion  of  bile 
and  of  urine  is  suppr«ssed  in  hepatitis 
and  nephritis,  while  il  is  increased  in 
cholera  and  diabetes. 

After  astlima.  diabe(es,  and  hysteria, 
the  urine  has  but  few  of  its  characteristic 
principles,  but  i*  loaded  Willi  them  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  the  hot  stage 
of  fever,  and  in  hectic.  Il  is  heavier 
ihan  usual  in  diabetes,  and  lighter  \a 
dropsy  ;  and  in  the  loijler  contains  much 
mucus, 

5,  Depot! tions of  Preternatural  Ftuida 
— Thesecomprehend  dropsies  and  h«rnior- 
rhagies  of  various  kinds  ;  collections  of 
air  and  collections  of  pus.  Under  the 
head  of  each  we  shall  notice  their  charttc- 
ters,  and  the  various  opinions  respecting 
ihtrir  origins. 

(I.)  Dropty. — It  was  an  old  notion, 
that  dropsy  was  eidier  active  or  passive, 
the  former  being  the  result  of  intlainma- 
iton,  or  increased  iictmn,  and  tl.e  latter  of 
debility,  or  diminished  action.  But 
dropsy  is  always  the  result  oi  infl.iniroa- 
lion,  being  the  increased  halitus  of  the 
inflamed  surfaces  ;  just  like  the  increased 
secretion  of  mucous  in  catarrh.  This 
hfditus,  loo,  is  vitiated,  which  it  would 
not  be  if  dropsy  were  a  mere  eflusion, 
and,  besidi>,  the  preceding  sympiomt  of 
mrtiirinjation  are  ofen  well  marked. 
This  doctrine  is  supported  by  Parry, 
Grapperiprcis'-n,  Hush,  Blackall,  Ayr, 
Abercrombie,  Frank,  Ilofl'maii  and  others. 

Dropsy  cannot  be  from  diminished  ab- 
sorption, for  absorption  u  rapid  in  dropty. 
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NVhy  should  itie  alisorbiu^  ve«ispts  refuse 
10  cake  up  the  dropsicnl  Hiiid,  ivhiJe  Lhey 
Uk*  up  olher  matters  very  readily  ;  »(ieh 
as  mprcur}'  rubbed  into  tlie  liiigbs;'  It  is 
true  iltut  dropsy  may  be  pi-oduced  by  ob- 
sinicti'ig  the  veins,  but  this  does  not 
prove  t'lat  diopsy  arises  from  diminislitd 
absorption,  for  by  this  ob  li'iuiion  ilie 
cftpillaties  must  be  overloadeil,  and  this 
wdJ  give  rise  to  increased  secreiion.  lii- 
creued  arterial  ucti-n  alone  Mould  not 
produce  drop»y.  It  would  pu<sli  the 
blood  in'o  the  veins,  but  viould  not  cause 
effiison.  It  is  not  fmm  Jebdiiy,  for  there 
i"»  often  miifji  debilky  uiilrout  droj'sy. 
Dropsica)  tluid  k  >;eii'  rally  coagulable  by 
hv>al :  bul  tUe  H'jid  of  kjdrocepliaius  cj 
usually  an  except  itii  to  ibis  rule.  There 
uie  oi'len  shreds  of  coa^utahlt;  lymph 
floatin;;  in  it. 

You  may  be  >iiirprisvd  at  niy  placing 
rickets  auiony  llie  dropsies ;  many  of 
those  who  linve  paid  moi>t  aiiPntion  lo 
ihe  subje  I,  niirilioti?  it  lo  nwrfased  de- 
po<iition  of  fluid  of  soint  kind.  An  ex. 
Kmsive  »s«uriment  iif  tht'orii's,  chieliy 
clieir>icaL,  liaf  been  propo&tiil  ou  the  stib- 
j-'ct.  All  analogy  is  against  ilie  supposi- 
tion of  defet'live  depostiioii,  aivd  we  niu.st 
therefore  ascribe  it  lo  jncre;ised  absorp- 
tion. I'liosphattn  ol  linie  lu^  been  found 
in  the  lyrnplMtics  in  sudi  case*.  Ti  e 
cetUitar  tiS'^ue  of  Llie  boiiei  nni^l  be  liable 
10  increased  deposilion  of  fluid,  as  well 
as  tlie  cellular  tissue  elsewhere  ;  aud  ibis 
increa.i«d  quantity  of  tluid  mit-l  produce 
pressure,  and  increased  absorption.  The 
bonfli  in  rickets  are  soft  and  red.  U  hat 
could  b«  a  stionger  eviderue  ol  inllamma- 
tion,  and  what  a  mon;  natural  leriiiinaiion 
of  (his  infl*niination,  than  a  deposition  of 
fluid  ?  Thi<<  is  the  opinion  of  Boyer, 
Ufclard,  and  llowsiiip  ;  and  I  adopt  ii 
from  its  consistency  wuh  miiilogy,  vvliich 
I  think  must  be  our  guide  hert-. 

The  ulcer  which  (ake$  place  at  the  un- 
cle, in  cases  of  vnrix  of  the  saplima  vein, 
is  from  a  major  degree  of  intfannialion 
from  pressure,  for  the  uicei  vv.i.s  pre.  ed«l 
by  cedeaia.  Blaikall  •ays  thiii  iliop-y  it 
frequently  ti'C  result  of  inflammation,  and 
Hare,  that  ii  im  al\va)s  so.  (Jarmichael 
Smylh  advocates  the  oppo^iite  view  of  ibe 
tatr,  and  attributes  hydrocepbahis  to  de- 
bility. But  now  that  influmuation  is 
thought  to  be  d'minished,  in'^lead  of  in- 
creased, action,  it  amounts  lo  the  same 
thing  as  debility.  The  question  i:!,  whe- 
ther in  hydrocephalus  we  have  ihe  fever 
which  aiiendif  inflammation  or  not?     The 

Sueslion   whether  the    increased    lluid    is 
i«  result  of  lecretion  ox  of  exudaliou^  ie 


not  a  mere  dispute  about  word.s,  for  it 
areounls  lo  the  question  whpilierlhis  eflu- 
s:oii  is  active  or  pMsjve,  or  whether  it  ii 
llie  result  of  inflamraaiion  or  not.  Smylh 
advocates  the  negative  iide  of  the  ques- 
tion. Urop5ie5,  however,  are  not  a  mere 
exsudation  uf  serum,  for  the  elTused  liuid  ^ 
\ifien  ilifFerti  from  serum.  1  should  ibinl,  f 
iluii  every  lermitiatinn  of  infljmmation  is 
regulated  by  a  diadiejiiy,.  which  is  depen- 
dent on  die  coiistilution  ofllie  individual, 
and  that  scrofula  is  no  more  hereditary 
ih»ii  bsiuorrha^e.  as  a  ittmiiiation  of  iii- 
fl«nimntion,  diougli  ii  is  more  remaikable. 
Vesicles  are  dropsies  in  the  skin,  and  ^ 
buUiE  are  dropsies  on  its  surfdte.  fl 

f2.)    //rt'/rto/r/ifl^f.-  Hifinortliage    is    ■ 
analogous  tu  dropsy,  as  i.s  seen  in  pulmo- 
iiiiry   apoplevy,    blind    piles,    chemosH, 
saiiguint'oun      apopU'xy,       htemathorav, 
luecnatocele,  ainl   pmpura  hemorrhagica. 
Blood  is  ofifu  dischai^pd  by  the  natural 
i  outlets  ol"  the  body,     C'oag:iijlat.le  lymph 
I  coniaihs  widiiii  itself  the  rudimmis  of  or- 
I  <;anizaiion,  but  blood  does  not,  and  thete- 
forc  vrlieii  the  latter  is  extravasaied  it  is 
I  never  organi/e<l,  but  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  tyst. 

The  iiienstiual  secretion  .sometiiue«  de- 
generate' into  bi'iDurrhage  ;  but  what  is 
infljiiimatiun  at  FirNl,  mu»t  be  iiitlanima- 
tioii   throughout.     If  niensliu^tioii    were 
ineie   eifusion,  iliete  would    be  no   pre- 
ceding febrile  symptonif,  .such  as  do  at- 
tend it.    Sudden  and  copious  epistaxis 
I  dues  not  prove  that  a  rnptiire  of  some 
bJood-vessel  inu:<t  have  taVeii  place;  for 
the  lachrymal  gland  will  speedily  secn^te 
a  very  great  quantity  of  tears ;  and  there 
IS  110  pretence  of  rupture  here.    The  flow 
,  of  blood  ill  epis  axi«,  is  much  more  likely 
I  to  be   from  secreiion,  than   from  the  i  up. 
I  Lure  of  a  few  vesi-ets  so  minute,  that  lhey 
'caunoi  aftetvvardi   be  discovered.     Fveu 
in    apoplexy,   Abcicroiubie   and    Cheyne 
|hHveioiiked  in  vaiti  fur  lupiured  vessels. 
I  What   ate  the   piemoiiilory  symptoms  of 
I  apoplexy,  but  tlu  symptoms  ofeiicepha- 
I  litis  '      Some   of  the   early    pathologist! 
i  used  to  S(  cak  of  a  power  i'l  liie  blood  it- 
self, overcoming  the  resistance  of  its  ves- 
sels  ;  and  sometimi  s  the  Ut  er  giving  way 
from   putrefaction.     It   is  quite  time   to 
discard  the  cant  about  "  bie.iking  a  ves> 
8cl,"  or  "  bursting  a   ve>sel,"  or  a  copious 
ha:marrhaje    Iroiii    large   vessels,   arid    a 
hxmiirihage  from  small  vtssf-l-> ;  or  about 
lyinc:  liga'ures  round  the  limbs,  to  prevent 
Cheilond  fron  gvin^  to  the  lungs.    T\if 
division,  likewise,  of  h»morrha-^et  totw; 
act'v*  and   pai^ive,  or  into  tho»e  wiiicbj 
coins  from  the  arteiie*  aad  tboM  irbifb' 
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are  furnjslied  bv  the  ve'ns,  is  quite  un- 
founded. 

(3.)  Coticctioim  of  .^2ir.  —  Hunter 
showed  ih»t  iiir  might  be  secreted  from 
the  artertC'i ;  and  Baillie,  ihat  it  w^s  llie  I 
result  ofinfl  nnmalioii.  Davy  fount!  thai* 
llie  nir  in  the  intestiiial  canal  was  com- 1 
pused  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  tiie! 
upper  part,  and  of  iiiiropen  in  the  louver. 
Air  soinciime<  is  produce;!  in  sitiiaiions 
where  there  is  nolliing  to  fermetit,  as  in 
the  arierns,  peiitonenm,  nud  jileura. 

(4.)  CotfrrjioH*  nf  pttn,  Snppunilimi 
«as  tliought  by  Hip]>ocraIes  lu  he  a  me  I- 
int;  uf  the  !jOlids  ;  and  1  y  Boerliiiave  unil 
Ctillcn  lo  be  an  etTuiion  of  liliaied  scriLin. 
De  Haeu  and  Morgiin  proverl  (hat  pus 
is  II  liecreiiiii.  It  ii  heavier  than  v\atcr, 
glo'iubr,  opake,  and  cream-coloured; 
has  a  di- agreeable  odour,  especially  if 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  but  not  if  kepi 
from  the  air.  Wucous  is  dtitiiiguished 
(V.im  it  by  being  liglitf>r  than  uater,  trans- 
hicent,  of  a  stiintsy  consistence,  and  desli- 
fute  of  oduur.  It  is  nor  suhiblr  in  waiet 
10  potash,  which  pus  h.  O.xrwin's  test 
IS  to  put  thejn  into  sulpluiric  acid,  and  to 
adil  water,  The  pus  descends  while  tlie 
nmcus  ascends  Hunler's  test  is  niuriate 
of  ammonia,  which  dis-solves  pus,  but  nol 
mucus.  Vounjf  says  I'lat  if  pUiiel  lie- 
hveen  two  pieces  of  glass  and  held  before 
the  candle,  the  pus  will  apperir  to  have  a 
halo  round  it. 

Pus  is  one  of  ihe  only  four  fluids  in  ilie 
body  which  contain  fibrin.  The  others 
are  blood, lymph, and  chyle.  PcSLoa^u- 
lates  fpoiil-ineousty  and  is  easily  nii.«cihle 
in  water,  ll  used  to  be  si'd  that  the  use 
u«s  to  defend  the  ])iirts  itcoveied  fiom 
air,  to  sofLeu  the  fle«li,  k.c.  It  is  proba- 
b'y  to  granuhilions,  what  coapulable 
lymph  is  to  ad'  esions,  coniain'ng  in  itself 
the  nidimenis  of  their  formation.  Sir 
Eveiaid  Home  says  tVat  ciibonic  a<jid 
exisis  ill  pus  us  well  :h  in  coagulable 
lynipFi. 

Sanies  i«  an  impure  kind  of  pus  ;  lliin, 
brown,  ofi  id,  and  not  coajulatinfj.  There 
is  also  iliE  pus  of  scrofula,  melanosis,  and 
fiinyiis  liffiinatodes.  Persons  h;ive  been 
innoculaled  with  scn>fulons  pus,  and  wjtii 
cancerous  nutter,  wiihoul  -.mj  ill  result. 

But  this  only  proves  ihat  hialthyli$- 
.tues  are  not  1  able  lo  scrofula  or  cancer. 
The  expciment  sliould  have  bei-i  tried 
by  applying  scrofu'ous  matter  totubercleg, 
and  canci-rous  mutter  to  acirrluH.  I'us 
llirniihed  by  the  inn-immatioii  of  n:itural 
tissues,  will  produce  a  similar  disease 
elsewhere  i  as  is  proved  by  lues  venerea, 
ophthalmia,  &c,  ^ 


It  lias  been  supposed  Ihat  hectic  ferer 
resulted  from  the  absorption  of  pus;  but 
in  case  even  of  l.irge  abscesses,  there  is 
no  hectic  (ill  ihey  are  opened,  a  new 
action  is  set  up  for  tlie  restoration  of  tlie 
diseased  parts,  and  there;  is  often  hectic 
when  there  is  no  pus. 

(()).  fi'atigTfut.  This  is  said  to  be 
either  dry  or  moisl.  Dry  g;l^grene  re- 
sults fioni  the  oblitpration  of  the  small 
arteries ;  moist  g,iuj;rene  is  the  conse- 
quence of  iiiflammalion.  The  symptoms 
of  humid  gangrene  are  at  first  those  of 
infntnimalion.  The  pari  then  becomes  of 
;»  purple  colour;  tie  pain  ^oes  ofl'  at 
onet' !  there  is  a  bad  odour  with  crepita- 
tiun  from  the  effusion  <.f  air  under  the 
ciilielc,  in  consequence  of  putrefaction. 
If  the  luiler  takes  ) dace,  so  that  the  p^rt 
i.s  eas.ly  torn,  it  amounts  to  sphacelus,  or 
I  lie  death  of  the  part.  If  the  blood  be 
pres-ed  out  in  gansirene,  it  does  not 
return.  Dry  g.nigreiie  appears  to  arise 
from  a  defect  of  nourishment.  There  is 
no  bad  odour,  and  the  part  does  not 
putrify,  but  beromes  a  dry  mass  and  fal'a 
away,  like  umbilical  cord,  or  like  the  leaf 
of  a  tree  in  Auliimu, 

7.  Fttnctwmd  Pi'iximate  Coute.^-Thia 
may  consist  eidier  in  increaseil  action, 
diminisheH  acl-oti,  or  perverted  action. 
A  spn'^m  is  an  example  of  the  first,  pa- 
ralysis of  the  lecond,  and  a  convulsion  of 
the  third.  Spasm  does  not  necessardy 
diminish  the  calihie  of  an  organ,  piob^- 
Ijly  because  it  affrcl?  only  a  part  of  the 
length  of  the  muscles  aitiched ;  and 
hence  tliedracrtjing  away  of  one  part  from 
the  others,  iiiiy  be  parity  llie  cause  of  Ihe 
pain  which  is  felt.  A  tremor  is  a  loss  of 
balance  of  mnsenlar  power  from  di- 
minished action,  and  appro.ic'cs  to  paUy. 
A  convulsion  is  a  los^  of  balance  from  in- 
creased action,  and  approaches  to  spasm. 
A  clonic  spasm  is  a  convulsion  ;  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  an  example  of  it. 

SlIMEIOLuCV. 

Dr.  Gregory  says  that  the  lymplonis  of 
diseases  may  be  divided  into  three  classei. 
1.  Impeded  functions.  2-  Altered  ap- 
pearances.  3.  I.'neasy  seiisationt.  The 
second  may  be  judi;Hil  of  without  askinj^ 
any  questions  ;  the  third  niusl  be  learned 
from  the  patient  ;  »n  I  the  first  is  to  be 
infened  by  comparing  tlie  other  two. 
But  sensation  is  a  fum  tion,  and  belone;s 
tlierefore  to  the  firal  cla>s,  although 
milked  as  the  third;  and  many  symp- 
toms (heit  for  infiancei  are  refer.ible  to 
all  three.  The  French  divide  them  into 
three  likewise,  but  diflerently.    1.  Com 
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*J^f»oma.  X.  I*jc%iwjc  inrmpams. 
Tin  rnnmganaa  ksj  be  ivj  weL  for 
indiridaal  daeass,  \ak  ace  ior  a  nencis] 
jrrhfnic;  foe  *.  n-mpMn  wiaf'h  u  foa>- 
BefDOTrftiTe  ii  cae  diaenm.  m«t  be  dsar- 
■><>'<ic  m  ■ini<i,  aad  pr.<ctx><a.ic  >■  a 
third,  i  diride  dwn  ii  K>  i«o.  1.  Ahe- 
red  UfpewaBcet,  cr  anvoiBial  tynpitoiES. 
2.  Aitefed  fmcsJoas,  or  pL^sJokiricil 
(ynptOMt. 

1-  ^matomiecJ  SfmftamK — Alt£m<{iTS 
from  dbcMc  Hoy  ukc  j^aoe  ia  il<e  aspect 
and  seuible  propcnie*  t)(  all  pans  of  the 
body.  Those  patricniaiH  wonhj  of  no- 
tice, ia  this  reSfita,  are  die  d>«t.  abdo- , 
men,  Bostrili,  cjes,  gencnl  ii;tepi meats. 
Ice 

1 .  Tionx. — ^Tbe  external  a«pect  of  ibe 
chest  is  not  nradi  alten-d  in  disease.     It 
may  be  enlaiged  or  oontracted,  and  those 
stales  comprise  almost  all  the  sensible 
changes  of  which  tbey  are  susceptible. 
It  is  enlargfd  from    collections   of  air, 
water,  or  pas,  wiibin.    Jt  may  be  coo- 
tncted,  generally  on  one  side,  from  pleu- 
ritic adhesions,    and   after  paracentesis. 
Adhesions  of  the  pleura  cause  diflSculty . 
of  breathing  in  the  lung  to  which  they : 
correspond,  so  that  the  muscles  are  not ; 
used  on  the  lefk  side  so  much  as  on  the ' 
<Mber,  and  this  causes  a  diminution  of; 
size,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  ad- , 
meawfement.    This   is   Laeonec's  plan.| 
Succiissien  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates.     It  i 
is  used  in  hydrothorax,  bcmathorax,  and 
pleutitis;    but  tbe^  must  be   combined 
with  pneumothorax,  in  order  to  render  it 
available.     Percussion  was  introduced  by 
Avenbrugger.    It  is  used  in  all  organic 
diseases  of  tlie  lungs.    The  sound  on  per- 
cussion is  dull  in  hydrotliotax,  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  hepatization,  empyema,  tuber- 
cles, in  all  dispositions  of  solids  or  fluids, 
and  in  short  in  all  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
except  pneumothorax  and  emphysema. 

2.  Abdomen. — ^The  abdomen  may  be 
contracted  or  enlarged.  It  is  contracted 
in  colic  for  instance,  in  which  disease  it 
has  likewise  a  knotted  feel.  It  is  tumid  in 
ascites,  physconia,  &c. 

3.  No9tril$. — ^Tlie  nostrils  are  dilated 
inpbrenitis,  tetanus,  and  all  diseases  of 
excitement  and  impeded  respiration. 
They  are  constricted  in  asphyxia,  and  all 
diseases  of  depression.  This  constriction 
is  very  remarkable  in  tlic  hippocralic 
countenance,  which  depends  on  defective 
muscular  action.  It  is  likewiiie  charac- 
terized by  collapse  of  the  temples,  opening 
of  the  month,  and  hanging  of  the  lips. 
The  hectic  countenance  is  distinguished 


ircan  i:  w  Tcdneat  if  ibc  rbM):&  la  all 
panicxTiirs  h  nacniOes  ibt  h-.pjuKnuK, 
bo:  oepenis  cm  a  dA-Ttn  c»i»(v — the 
m^n:  cif  ill.  Tlis  ahsorp:  jcw  of  fiit. «  h jA 
canse»  pene.'*!  rmacaXKir.  of  i>>c  Kv.y  in 
becuc  was  iLom^bt  Vy  Cv-.^Tt  to  Ve  ft* 
tbe  jvErpoK-  r-f  ccmT.urKtmg  tlic  acnmimy 
of  ;:*  *^w«rt»ed  p-.i* ;  in  tlie  sai«#  iiay  a* 
in  prlf.  who  ijiint  nut^r.  ro  maV^  iHem- 
sti«e*  I'i.Jc  t^e  fct  was  iho«ic>.i  to  bo 
absorbed  in  cider  to  conrteract  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  p:odaccd  Vy  ac^l. 
The  expaasaon  of  the  nesinls  in  <l\-$p*i*« 
is  not  for  the  pi-rpose  of  Siln'.iiiing  more 
air,  for  if  that  were  th*  ca*«  the  tinott;]i 
would  be  open ;  but  it  is  ow  irg  to  the 
creat  stimolns  applied  to  the  ponio  dma, 
which  sets  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  a 
into  eitercctic  action. 


LECTURES  OX  SUUGERY 
By  Jobs  IIcntcr,  F.U.S. 

0/lie  Hrat  o/ .litiHHiiK 

It  has  been  much  d.^ptltcd  whether 
heat  is  matter,  or  only  a  pro)>crty  of  mat- 
matter.  If  it  is  simply  matter,  then  wltcr- 
ever  there  is  heat  tWre  mu»t  be  that  mat- 
ter present-  If  heat  is  a  projierly  of  mat- 
ter, there  must  be  both  matter  and  pro- 
perty present.  If  heat  is  only  an  aciioit 
in  a  particular  matter,  then  then*  is  that 
matter  with  its  action,  as  also  the  body 
which  throws  this  matter  into  the  action. 

Heat  and  cold  arc  opposite  priiicipleo, 
and  cannot  inhabit  tlio  ^nn.c  place.  Tlicy 
occupy  diflercut  parts  of  the  k1o1>Ci  «iid 
in  some  places  alternately  ;  these,  tliern- 
forc,  are  subject  to  the  variations  of  tcin* 
perature,  which  cause  varieties  of  climate. 
These  will  be  further  spukvn  of  hcrrafler. 

Heal,  although  not  equally  ilislributed 
all  over  the  globe,  yet  exists  in  such  n  de- 
gree as  to  pervade  all  matter,  and  i.<i  there- 
fore to  be  found  in  some  proportion  every- 
where. Heat  destroys  attrnclions  of  ult 
kinds,  by  which  mcuns  it  becomes  dm 
principle  of  fluidity,  ond  cui)ti(!(|ucntly 
the  reverse  of  the  cohesive  attraction,  or 
principle  of  solidity.  I)y  means  of  this 
eflcct,  motion  is  ullowcu  to  laku  pliicii 
among  the  particles  of  matter.  Wu  have 
no  other  idea  respecting  the  variations  uf 
heat,  except  as  regnids  quantity.  The 
quantity  of  heat  has  ahvayii  been  estimated 
by  some  visible  cITvctH,  at  first  (irobably 
by  our  sensations  alone,  but  altcrwardH 
by  its  efiiects  on  the  cxpanHion  of  bodicit, 
especially  of  metala,  all  of  which  is  culled 
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sensible  heat.  But  il  iias  been  discovered 
lately  thst  many  bodies  relain  inoru  heat 
than  cau  be  made  sensible  b_y  any  of  tlie 
coiunjonly  consiructeJ  inslninienls  ;  there- 
fore a  body  may  have  llie  niaUer  of  lieni 
in  it  without  its  producing  any  sensible 
cd'ects.  Hence  he;it  h;is  now  been  divideiS 
by  bome  into  sensible  and  absoluie  beiit. 
It  may  be  posiibte  that  mnny  bodies  may 
have  llieir  whole  lieal  inade  sensible  ;  if 
so,  then  ilieir  sensible  and  ahsolule  heat 
are  ibe  ?aine.  But  it  is  most  |>robablc  ihat 
the  absolute  heat  of  a  body  ciu  never  be 
knowjij  for  (he  measure  of  (lie  quiintilies 
ofhi-jt  from  every  i-\|>eriiiietit  tii  always 
by  sensible  Leat,  whcli  can  never  be  a 
proof  of  the  absolute  beat  in  a  body, 

The  real  increaae  of  heat  iiiii!^l  alier  line 
position  of  paits  sous  la  produce  the  sen- 
sation called  he^t  i  mnd  as  this  heal  is 
fliniini.shed,  the  lexlitte  or  posilion  of  the 
parts  is  altered  llie  coiilmry  way,  wliich, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  becotiici 
the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  eold.  Now 
these  sensations  could  not  take  plai  e  with- 
out a  real  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  in 
the  parts.  When  beat  is  ap})lie^  to  the 
skin,  it  becomes  bol  in  soiiie  degretj  ac- 
cording to  the  application.  This  may  be 
carried  so  fwr  as  aeliially  lo  burn  the 
living  pails.  On  the  eoniiaiy,  in  a  cold 
atmo^pllete  a  mun'sband  shall  become  so 
cold  as  lo  loiie  the  sensntiaii  of  coli)  alto 
jjether,  and  change  for  that  of  pain. 

Ileal  heal  and  cold  tray  be  c^rrried  so 
Far  as  to  alter  the  texture  of  parts  on 
which  the  actions  of  life  depend.  Nature 
lias  allowed  the  bent  of  riiosl  animals  to 
come  much  lower  than  the  heat  necessary 
for  perfijrminjj  all  their  natirral  funciioiis. 
This  is  nioitsoin  the  inoie  imperfect  ani- 
tiiat*,  although  il  eiiists  in  a  toiwideiable 
degree  in  ihose  possessed  of  it  belter  re- 
iTulated  standard  of  heal  as  the  most  per- 
fect. 

This  answeni  the  wisest  purposes,  for 
by  allowin^j  the  heal  to  coaie  lo  Ibat  de- 
tjree  inwliich  niniiy  actiniis  arc  so.speiidcd, 
or  niintbilttlfed,  the  state  uf  the  animal  is 
adapted  to  the  slate  i>f  the  aittiosphere, 
vihich  is  such  as  would  render  the  tfTecls 
of  ihose  actions  utmecessary,  or  of  no 
effect. 

Tlic  tirsl  action  thut  is  sus()etided  i»  llie 
propagiliou  of  (he  .species;  for  if  birds 
weic  to  lia'ch,  I'l  animals  lo  brin;;  forth 
(heir  young,  in  winter,  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  lo  propaj^alion  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  /one,  as  uniinnis  in  general  only 
breed  once  a  year. 

Cold  also  annihilates  llic  powers  of  di- 
geition  in  all  t/iose  anitnala  whose  food 


is  render<jil  impossible  lo  be  procured  in 
the  winter,  and  which  liaTc  not  power  of 
cinigmlion,  such  as  frou^,  lizards,  snakes, 
bills,  hedgehogs,  &c. 

The  power  of  yeiierating  heat  was  the 
first  considered  ;  the  possibility  of  gene- 
rating cold  being  hardly  svi^uccied,  be- 
cause tnosl  people  who  made  obsenaUons 
on  this  !>object  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
colder  than  their  own  body.  They  ol> 
served',  thai  in  dimust  all  anturaU  there 
was  a  slond.ird  cf  heat,  which  in  Lumuiou 
buguaje  Ims  been  called  blood-heat. 
I'lowuver,  they  emended  their  observa- 
iions  n  lillle  further,  and  eiUed  a  certain 
number  of  animals  the  cold-blooded  ani- 
inals,  but  made  no  experiments  cither  lo 
iisceituin  the  ert'ecls  or  the  priitL'iple  on 
which  they  depended. 

Ifwe  examine  any  class  ot  aniniaU,  we 
sliidl  find  llit>ni,  more  or  le^s,  endowed 
with  this  principle,  though  varying  from 
one  another  very  inaicrially  in  this  reaped. 
'Ihe  lie.it  orihf  huin;ui  body  bein-.'  alway> 
eotisidcrjible,  even  in  the  coldest  climate, 
il  has  necessarily  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
tlie  altenLioii  of  philosophers  and  phy- 
siologists, and  various  hav«-  been  the  opi- 
nions which  Ihey  have  formed  respecting 
iti  cause. 

Kriclion  beinja  cause  of  llicprodnclioii 
of  heat  ill  many  bodies,  was  supposed  t<> 
be  the  cause  of  heat  in  animals,  especially 
too,  as  lliey  thovighi  ncovild  easily  be  ex- 
plained r>n  (Ins  principle,  for  they  ob- 
served Ihere  was  siifbcienl  nvolioii  in  llie 
body  for -.11  ell  an  e^ftcl,  which  motion  wa-, 
piiicipally  that  ipf  the  blood.  They  uul- 
culaied  Ihesi^c  of  ihe  internal  sm faces  ol 
llie  arteries,  which  inereaso  its  Ihey  di- 
vide. They  calculated  the  >ize  and  num- 
ber of  the  red  globules;  all  of  which  fur- 
nished iin  anuuiii^  eticni  of  surface  foi 
ftiction;  and  when  they  calculatetl  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  m'>vii):;  on  this  extent 
of  siirlace,  as  also  of  the  'i^fobulcs  on  one 
another,  tlii^y  ihoiighl  ihey  saxv  a  siifhiieiil 
CttUS'.;  for  the  heat  of  the  body,  especially 
as  ihey  saw  llul  \\\w.ii  lins  luulioti  was 
increased,  a.s  in  fever-,  the  heat  was  lo 
appearance  greater.  But  we  noay  say  at 
the  same  lime,  that  iHey  did  not  ste 
the  objections  lo  this  theory,  which  are 
many. 

Or.  Stevenson  observed,  that  there  wa« 
anolher  cause  for  the  production  of  heal 
liesides  friction,  vi/,  fcriueiitation,  and  ou 
fhis  principle  he  accounted  for  animal 
hcBl.  But  the  fermentation  of  animal 
substances  does  nol  produce  he.it. 

The  superstruciure  built  on  ilic  founda- 
thai  the  friction,  from  ihc  motion  of  the 
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blood,  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat,  falls  I  Ir  tfiis  state  he  lay  till  ten  o'clock  when  I 


immediately  to  llie  grouod  on  the  obser- 
vation that  fluids  have  no  power  of  gene- 
ralinfi  lieat;  nor  have  two  solid.",  if  kept 
asunder  by  the  InterTentiun  of  a  fluid  of 
any  kind.  If  this  had  not  t>een  a  fact, 
still  friction  probably  would  not  have  ac- 
counted for  all  the  variety  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heal,  Nor  could  the  princinle  of 
fermentalion  actouiit  for  all  theplieno- 
cnena  which  attend  tlie  lieut  of  aiiiruab  ; 
therefore  some  olher  principle  must  be 
referred  to  a.s  the  cause. 

It  being  discovered  (hat  the  absolute 
heat  of  bodies  differ  very  much  indiBeteni 
substances,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  sub- 
stance!<  differently  combined,  it  was 
thought  that  this  would  account  for  the 
production   and   continuation   of  animal 


I 


neat.  It  is  supposed  that  the  air  which 
we  inspire  has  much  more  absolute  heat 
dian  the  same  nir  when  we  expire  it,  and 
that  the  superabundant  heut  of  the  in- 
spired  air  is  given  to  the  animal.  But 
inis  chemical  method  of  accouniin^  for 
heat  will  not  account  fur  all  the  varieties 
in  the  heat  of  animals  at  diHereiit  limes, 


saw  him.  He  was  breathing  so  slowly 
that  I  thought  every  breaili  would  be  bis 
last,  about  two  and  a  half  inspirations,  or 
even  less,  in  a  niinute.  (The  common 
rale  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
thirty  inspiraticns  in  a  minute,  and  about 
ti^eiity  in  a  man.)  When  he  drew  his 
breath  it  was  with  a  jerk  ;  but  his  evplra- 
lioii  was  extremely  .slow,  generally  con- 
liiiuiiig  through  five  seconds.  1  often 
could  not  distinguish  the  pulse,  at  other 
times  it  was  yery  manifest,  although  very 
feint  and  slow,  not  more  than  sixty.  On 
tying:  up  the  arm  the  vein  did  not  rise  in 
the  least,  so  that  the  blood  did  not  go  its 
round,  His  eyes  were  turned  under  the 
upper  eyelid  ;  while  his  body  had  a  pur- 
ple  cast,    especially    the   lips,   which    is 


easily  accounted  for, — it  was  owing  to  the 
blood  not  getting  the  scarlet  red  in  its  ^M 
passage  through  the  lungs,  and  whatever  fl 
it  might  get  there  was  lost  in  its  slow  mo- 
tion  through  the  arteries  of  the  body.  Ue 
had  a  fine  warmth  on  the  skin  all  over 
ilie  body,  although  in  a  room  without  a 
fire,  not  covered  wiih  more  clothes  thau 


especially  in  dies,ise,  when  the  breathing  common   lu  the  month  of  February,  with 

decs  not  equally  vary  ot  correspond  with  i  snow  falling  at  noon. 

the  beat  of  the  animal.  I      Here  it  cannot  be  snid  that  the  heat  of 

A  remarkable  ctue  fell  under  my  ob- 1  the  body,  which  was  neither  great  uor 
servatiou  of  a  gentleman  who  was  taken  1  deficient,  touid  arise  from  the  constant 
with  an  apoplectic  lit.  lie  lay  insensible  supply  furnished  by  respiration, 
in  bed,  covered  with  the  blankets.  I.  It  appears  from  the  account  given  in 
found  his  whole  body  would  become  ex-  the  Philosophical  Trnnsactiotvs  of  the  ex- 
tremely cold  ill  every  part,  and  continue!  perinients  made  in  theheited  room, under 
80  some  time,  and  iu  a  short  time  would  |  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  that 
become  extremely  hot.  While  this  was  i  Dr.  Culleii  long  ago  suggested  many  ar- 
going  on,  several  hours  alternately,  there  I  guinents  to  show  that  life  itself  had  a 
wa&  uo  sensible  alteration  either  in  the  power  of  generating  heat,  iudependeutly 
pulse  or  the  breathing.  |  of  any  common  mechanical   or  chemical 

A  man  fell  from  his  hone,  and  pitched  means;  thoui;h  we  may  observe,  that  the 
on  his  head,  and  produced  all  thesymp-  expeiiments  here  related  only  tend  to 
toms  of  a  violeol  uiju»y.  There  was  con-  show  the  power  of  producing  cold,  which 
cussion  and  perhaps  cxtravRsalion  of  they  cffectualty  do. 
blood,  but  no  fiacture could  be  seen.  Thej  I  own  I  had  formed  an  opinion  on  this 
pulse  was  at  first  120  beats,  but  came  subject.  I  rather  supposeil  (hat  animal 
to  100,  and  sometimes  to  VO,  and  was  hent  was  owing  to  some  decomposition 
strong,  full,  and  rather  bard,  He  was  |  going  on  in  the  body,  and  in  pretty  regu- 
very  hot  in  the  skin,  btit  breathed  remark-  lar  progression,  though  not  the  process  of 


ably   slow,  only  half  tlie   common  fre- 
quency. 

His  breathing,  pulse,  and  heal  there 
fore  did  not  correspond  with  this  theory 
of  heal. 

I-ebruary,  1781. — A  boy  about  three 
years  old  appealed  not  quite  so  well  as 
common,  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of 
shortness  of  breathing  in  tlie  night.  It 
bad  become  exceetlingly  oppressive  about 


fermentations,  though  not  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

In  consequence  of  an  experiment  made 
on  two  carp,  to  explain  another  principle 
in  the  animal  ceconomy,  (where  every 
common  action  w  as  meant  to  be  wholly 
suppressed,  or  so  far  suppressed  as  to 
rentier  them  incapable  of  producing  heat,) 
I  found  an  effect  produced  while  the  ani- 
mals were  under  the  ex]>eriment  which  I 


1  o'clock  on  Sunday   morning,  so  diflicuKldid  not  suspect.  I  began,  in  consequeni 
that  he  appeared  dying  for  want  of  breaib.  |  to  suspect  some  other  cause  of  ' 


I  sequence! 

heat  dvuH 
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tlic  common  or  tintural  acltons  of  an 
aiTlnial  j  for  'luring  the  expertmenl  I  ob- 
served a  reiDLLrkabie  reproJiiclion  of  heal 
Liking  plnce  in  these  iwo  aiiiinab,  Until 
lilts  lime  I  hnd  not  am  idea  iliat  there  >vas 
a  possibility  of  calling  tlie  principle  fortli, 
vx  llial  cold  could  excite  it. 

Eijieiiment. — fn  the  ye;ir  1766  two 
carp  w^re  |nil  into  a  ghiss  vessel  witli 
coiuinon  river  water,  and  the  vessel  was 
put  into  a  frteziiii-mixture.  Tiie  water 
surrounding  the  lisli  frosR  very  rapiJIy  on 
the  inside  of  the  ijlass  all  ruuird.  When 
ihe  freexing-proccss  approached  tlie  fish 
it  became  as  it  were  stationary;  and  tlit- 
retnaiiiiu^  water  not  Treficng  I^ft  enough, 
in  order  to  make  it  freeze  sooner  I  put  in 
a*  mu€h  Cold  snow  as  m^de  Ihe  wliole 
thick.  The  snow  round  ihe  carp  melted. 
I  put  iu  more  >iiow,  which  merted  aUo. 
This  was  repeaiei  several  times,  tdl  I 
jirew  tired,  and  I  left  ihem  covered  up  to 
f-ene  by  the  j'jinl  operation  ivf  the  mix 
lure  and  the  Htouospfiere.  After  having 
exhaus'ed  Ihe  whole  power  of  lite  in  llie 
pruduclioa  uf  hrat,  tlity  frote  ;  hdt  iKal 
life  vva.^:  gone  fould  not  be  knuwn  tiH  we 
thawed  the  animals,  rthicli  was  doiit  veiy 
gradually,  Ilui  with  then-  llexihility  ihey 
did  not  recover  aeiion.so  thai  ihey  weie 
really  deaii.  IML  this  time  I  b-id  iina- 
g  ned  that  it  niiijht  he  pus^iole  to  proloit'^ 
liff  to  any  period  by  freeaiiriir  a  person  ni 
the  fngid  /.one,  as  I  thought  all  aeliitii 
and  vviiste  wou'd  tease  until  ilie  body  wa* 
thawed.  I  ihoiisjlil  thitt  if  a  man  would 
1,'ive  lip  ihp  la.Kt  leii  yrars  of  his  life  to 
this  kind  of  aSlcrnate  obiiviork  and  nciion, 
it  might  b<!  prolonged  to  a  thousand 
years;  and  by  getting  himself  thawed 
every  hundred  )ear.<,lie  might  learn  what 
hadliappciied  during  his  frozen  condition. 
Like  other  schefncr.-i,  I  thought  I  should 
roaki:  my  fortune  by  it;  but  ihis  expt- 
rimrnt  uiideieivtd  me. 

ITiis  experinieirv  laid  the  basis  of  many 
of  niy  future  eonjcettnes  on  animal  liKit . 

I  think  we  may  observe  iu  the  conunon 
octurrencei  of  Id'ii  ihiil  for  the  aciious  of 
iiii  animal  a  cerlain  quantity  of  heat  is 
necessary;  avid  tins  cjoantily  1  find  to  be 
)u  s  nic  drgreeacLording  tn  those  atlioiis, 
ihe  crcatest  decree  of  heat  being  always 
wanted  fi>r  the  least  esseniial  uctiou  in 
every  oider  of  animals.  However,  every 
order  of  animals  in -Teneral  rfiiuires  a  Ileal 
peculiar  lo  itself,  ihouuh  nut  always  so, 
some  aJmitling  of  a  nuich  yrea'et  varieiy 
than  others  ivcn  of  Ihe  same  order,  as  in 
the  iiiseit  tribe. 

Theuctionsi  of  an  animal  may  be  placed 
jn  the  lollovviiig  order  with  respect  to  its 


heat,  which  is  the  inver'e  order  to  that  of 
(heir  immediate  use  in  the  machine.  Pro- 
pajfation  first;  cigestion;  sensation,  in 
which  may  be  included  wakefulness  ;  se- 
cretion ;  circulation;  each  requiring  its 
degrt-e  of  heat  for  complete  action.  Pro- 
pagiition  requires  the  preatesi,  djgfsiion 
may  he  can  led  on  with  a  degree  less,  se- 
cretion in  Iwo  degrees  l&sa  tlian  propaga- 
tion, and  so  on. 

til  the  insect  tribe  di»re  is  a  difft-rence 
between  a  bee  and  a  wafp  and  many  flies. 
\  bee  at  all  limes  requires  u  heat  above 
20  (?)  degrees  to  support  life  with  case, 
while  a  wasp  can  altuw  its  heat  to  vary 
vviih  (he  atmosphere  widiout  losing  life. 


\    CASE    OF  FATAL   POISONING 
BY  ARSENIOUS  ACID: 

If^li  Rfmnrk»  nn  the  SnluhilUy  of  tint 
PoiKon  in  Waitr  and  othir  M»n»lrua. 

By  Mil.  AiJ^RED  S.  Twion. 


C From  Giir/'ts  Hmpilal  Rtporls.J 

A  female,  aj^ed  tweniy-five,  was  ad- 
millcd  into  (>uy's  Hospital,  May  17, 
183ti,  under  (he  care  of  Mr.  Cooper,  suf- 
fering from  symptoms  of  poisonin;j  by 
arsenic. 

It  appears,  that  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afieinooii  of  that  day,  she  had  taken  a 
quantity  of  arsenic,  which,  from  her  de- 
SL-ri|itioii,  must  lia\'e  amounted  to  about 
forty  grams.  She  procured  it  iu  a  smqll 
lump,  reduced  it  lo  a  coarse  powder, 
which  she  iheii  loosely  mixed  with  water, 
and  in  that  state  she  swallowed  it.  In 
about  ,m  hour  afterwards  slie  became  very 
ill,  anl  vomited  :  she  had  pain  the  sto- 
mach, ^reat  Ihirst, and  a  sen-^e  of  cons'ric- 
tion  in  the  lliroai.  A  niediral  practi- 
tioner, who  was  called  in.  administered 
eoictics  and  inucdat;inous  drinks,  from 
which  blic  experienced  some  relief.  She 
became  worse  in  ihc  course  of  an  hour  or 
t»o,  and  was  subsequently  broiij^Iit  io  the 
Hospital.  This  wa-"  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  Ihe  evening,  and,  therefore,  about  seven 
hours  after  sfic  had  taken  the  poison. 
.She  vvai  ilien  labouring  under  the  follow- 
inj;  symptoms  : — the  countenance  was 
pale  and  anxious ;  the  extr>  niities  were 
cold  ;  tiiere  was  occasional  vomiting  ; 
gnat  t/iirxl ;  and  ihe  toiigup  w.is  moist, 
hut  rety  red ;  Ihv  jjiihi  in  /4<  nfnmacA 
ifitH  nut  gfKit,  find  not  iiicrciimd  1)1/  prt»- 
MUre ;  tlie  pulse  was  134,  very  irregular, 
but  riilhei  full ;  there  was  do  pain  in  the 
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head  ;  and  her  menial  faculties  were  un- 
impaired. 

As  she  had,  previously  to  her  admi»sioii 
taken  eniefics,  wlildi  lia«J  acted  freely,  ii 
w*8  nol  ihouijUt  necessary  \o  resort  lo 
any  furiher  exhibition  of  iheiii.  A  Sapo- 
naceous mixture,  coiisiiiling  of  equnl  parls 
of  oil  and  linie-wnler,  was,  however, 
llirowii  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  the 
siomach-piinip.  This  was  for  ilie  pur- 
pose of  enveloping  any  residuary  particle.i 
of  poison,  and  fheathing;  the  coaijs  uf  llie 
oryan  from  their  influence.  The  stoinuuh 
was  first  well  n»shed  out  iviih  this  nttx- 
ture,  and  llieii  about  three  ounces  of  it, 
Tnixed  with  forty  drops  of  tincture  of 
tincture  of  opium,  were  injec'ed  into  the 
or^an,  and  allowed  to  remnin  there. 

><h«  was  seen  ihe  following  morninc, 
at  tmlf-pas(  one  ;  she  then  complained  of 
great  llurst,  but  there  was  no  increase  ct 
pain  in  the  itomiiuh.  Ilcr  tongue  was 
dry  and  red  ;  her  cxlreTnitiet  had  become 
w;irin  ;  there  was  no  pain  in  tlie  head. 
The  heart  was  acting  raj)idly,  but  feebly  ; 
the  pulse  being  ahoitl  ] 'J'2,  small  and 
feeble*  After  tliis.  slie  obtained  some 
rest  foi  aboni  an  hour  and  a  half;  hut  slie 
then  became  extremely  restless,  repeatedly 
calling  for  liquids.  The  lliirst  uontiniied 
unabated  untill  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  :i  (jiiarter-past  seven  in  (lie  morn- 
ing, a  little  more  than  ^/(ffn  hourn  after 
having  taken  the  poiton.  Just  before  lier 
death,  lier  parents  came  lo  &ee  her ;  she 
was  (hen  rery  restless,  but  perfectly  sen- 
sible. She  had  sat  up  in  bed,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  when  she  suddenly 
had  a  slight  convulsive  flt,  and  almost  in- 
stantly died. 

The  body  was  examined  by  Mr.  King 
about  ei^ht  hours  after  death.  The  tho- 
racic viscera  presented  no  appearances 
calling  for  notice  ;  but  Ihe  lining  mem- 
brane  of  the  bronchia'  was  rather  dark  in 
colour,  and  congested. 

l)n  opening  the  abdomen,  and  expos- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  t'lis  orgnu 
was  found  to  contain  a  dirty  yellow- 
coloured  liquid,  somewhat  tenacious  and 
holding,  d'flused  through  it,  opaque 
grains  of  a  while  matter,  evidently  arse- 
nic. Particles  of  the  same  substance,  en- 
veloped in  mucus,  were  found  scattered 
over  the  surface  uf  the  mucous  membrane 
in  difTerent  parts.  The  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  stomach,  when  seen  and  ex- 
amined shortly  after  its  removal,  was  na 
follows.  The  mucous  membrane  w.i» 
very  rugose,  especially  at  the  larger  ex- 
tremity and  inferior  portion.  The  edges 
of  th«  ru^  were,  for  the  most  part,  vas- 
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cular ;  whilst,  in  the  interveoiug  depres- 
sion.', there  were  here  «nd  there  oark- 
rolound  patches  of  blond,  entravasated 
heneatli  the  mucous  membrane.  There 
was  great  vascularily  of  ihr  membrane  in 
(lie  upper  part  of  the  organ ;  and  there 
were  three  distinct  lines,  of  a  viTniillion 
redness  (the  rolour  having  beco'ue  a  little 
more  intense  by  exposure)  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  interspace  beiwefn  the  pyloric  and 
the  cardiac  orifices,  These  lines  teruii- 
naied  ill  a  well-detiiied  marij-n  ef  redoes?, 
situated  at  the  jtuiction  of  the  cardia  with 
the  resophagus. 

The  most  slr'ekinz  morbid  changes,  ^ 
however,  in  the  stomach  existed  near  the  ^| 
larger  curvature,  towards  the  pyloric  ex-  ^1 
treniity.  IJere  tlieie  was  a  large  promi- 
nent ova!  patch  of  thickened  inembrane, 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  breadth.  This  jiatch  was,  in 
die  fust  instance,  covered  with  a  dense 
layer  of  oparpie  mucus,  with  dillicully  se- 
parable, coiilainiiig  small  grannies  of  arse- 
nic diffused  in  a  white  jKisty  mn*s.  U  hnu 
the  surface  was  washed,  it  was  si  en  to  be 
of  a  ytllowiih  colour  in  the  centre,  and  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  d;irk  margin,  as  of 
exlravasaieJ  blood.  At  th  s  part,  the 
coats  of  the  stoinv  h  were  at  le^st  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Theic 
was  no  trace  of  ulcer-ition  or  corrosion  in 
any  part  of  the  mucous  memhr.ine.  The 
peritoneal  coal  vvns  sliglnly  injected. 

Intherepoit  of  the  examination,  it  is 
staled  that  the  small  intestines  contained 
a  great  quantity  of  viscid  mucus,  tinged 
with  bile.  Tlie  duwhiiuin  was  but 
slightly  vasciihir ;  but  the  jejunum  was 
in  a  hiifh  slate  of  inflnmmati'in,  in  cir- 
uurnscribed  patchrs,  these  poriions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  l>eir>g  covered  with  an 
easily  sejinrable  layer  of  mucus.  The 
lining  ntentbrane  of  the  List  twelve  iiich»-b 
of  the  ileum,  as  well  as  l(i;vi  of  the  coscum, 
Will  slightly  inflamed.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
intestinal  caii;i',  wit'i  Ihe  ijther  organs  f  I' 
the  abdomen,  j)resen(ed  no  ;ibnorinal  a]>- 
pearance*.  From  the  condition  of  the 
uterus  and  it4  apperdai;es,  there  was  rea- 
son to  suspi-ct  that  impregnation  had  re- 
cently taken  place.  ^H 

The  head  was  not  examined.  ^| 

This  case  appears  to  ine  lo  be  worthy 
of  attention  in  scvenil  {toints  of  view. 
The  time  at  which  ilie  symptoms  com- 
menced, after  llic  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed, W.1S  about  ilic  ordinary  perioiJ  ; 
namely,  mi  lumr.  The  most  reinaikable 
circumstance,  in  their  history,  i<,  the  ge- 
neral absence  of  pain  lhgu^luMitvhe.^x«k- 
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ns  of  Ihc  case.  Il  is  Irue,  thai,  in  tlie 
inttunce,  there  wslh  pain  in  tlie  .sto- 
mach ;  but  this  soon  abated,  and  did  not 
attenvards  rtlurn  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent. In  the  generality  of  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  arsenic,  pain  \a  one  of  tlie  must 
itriking  symp'oms,  especially  in  (hose  in 
^litcii  the  post  mortem  inspection  rtveais 
such  e^ctensive  changes  in  the  slomach  as 
were  met  with  in  this  inMance.  In  arse- 
nical jioisoriin^,  also,  the  pain  is  com- 
monly excruciating,  being  compared  by 
the  patieut  to  a  tire  burning  within  his 
body.  Ili»,  generally,  much  aggravated 
on  pressure ;  and  goes  oil  increasing  in 
intensity,  witli  only  uccasional  remissions, 
until  Ihe  time  of  death  ;  but  here,  tliwe 
fealurei  Ate  entirely  wanting.  Several 
inilances  are  on  record,  in  which  this 
symptom  of  pohonirvg  by  arsenic  has  been 
abfeul ;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  in  sus- 
pected cases,  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
anomaly.     Dr.  L'hrislison  mentions  an  in- 

■  stance  of  this  kind,  and  others  are  reportt  d 
by  Uriila.  In  general,  where  the  pain  in 
the  abdomen  is  slight,  dealli  lakes  place 
much  more  speedily, and  the  post-moitem 
changes  are  much  less  extensive  than  in 
the  case  before  us.  Dr.  Christison  has 
formed  a  separate  [;roup  of  these  cases, 
constituting  his  secoitd  variety  of  [wison- 
ing  by  arsenic,  in  whicli  symptoms  of 
terebral  disttirbance  are  often  manifested, 
Here,  however,  il  is  to  be  obseiveiJ,  the 
menia)  faLulties  remained  unimpaired  till 
the  last ;  and  neither  cainaiose  syniptoms 
nor  coii\ulsiDns  niauifesled  thtmselves 
during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

One  of  tlie  most  protniiieiit  syiiinloms 
utidtT  whii'li  the  deceased  laboureo  was 
the  extnme  tkirxf,  wli  ch  g)ie  in  vaiii  eu- 

•  deavoured  to  assuage  by  having  constant 
recouT.se  to  liquids.  I  have  nuticed  the 
presence  of  tUts  symptom,  la  a  similar 
extent  m  three  other  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation.  It  <  ertainly 
is  not  alway.s  present  in  arsenical  poison- 

<  ing  ;  but,  at  the  siine  lime,  I  think  too 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by  Bri- 
lisli  toxicologisls.  One  of  our  l>esl  wri- 
ters on  toxicology,  Dr.  Christison,  men- 
tions  this  ^y^lplom  only  in  a  cursory 
manner.  (.'onviiienlal  medical  jurists, 
however,  oliach  full  importance  to  this 
sign  ;  and  Prof.  Marlini  looks  upon  it, 
when  conjoined  with  dryness  and  con- 
striction of  the  fauces,  as  aflbrding  lire 
most  certain  evidence  of  irrilaol  poison- 
ing. The  other  symptoms  require  no 
particular  remark. 
The  treatment  pursued  wu  perhaps 

tbe  best  whidt,  under  the  circnmstanoes, 


could  have  been  applied.  The  viscid 
mixture  of  oil  and  lime-water  was  well 
adapted  to  sheathe  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach, and,  certainly,  by  more  efl'ectually 
enveloping  and  re'aining  the  undissolved 
portions  of  the  poison,  to  facilitate  ils  re- 
moval by  the  stomach-pump,  from  the 
cavity  of  the  organ.  Lime-water  has 
been  proposed  as  a  chemical  antidote  in 
poisoning  by  arsenic  ;  but  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  ils  meclianical  operation,  mixed 
with  0)1,  was  alone  relied  on.  Lime^  it 
is  true,  will  combine  with  arsenious  acid, 
and  form  an  arsenite ;  but  this  arsenite  is 
easily  redissolved ,  either  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  the  poison,  or  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acid,  such  as  that  which 
is  ordinarily  contained  within  the  stomach. 
Besides,  the  arsenite  of  lime  thus  funned, 
like  tlie  otber  arseniles  nhich  are  insolu- 
ble in  wjier,  is  capable  of  acting  deleieri- 
ou«ly,so  that  the  alleged  antidotal  powers 
of  lime-water  are  now  generally  exploded. 
Another  point  of  interest,  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  arienic,  is  the  period  at 
which  death  lakes  place.  In  that  before 
us,  the  deceased  died  within  the  average 
period,  which  mny  be  ttiken  al  from  «'.r 
lo  tiffnty-fnur  ^liwrr*  after  the  inge.-lion  of 
the  poison,  when  the  dose  has  been  large, 
Many  cases  do  not  prove  fatal  until  from 
Iwenty-four  to  forty-eight  liour;>,  while,  in 
some  instances,  the  paiienl  is  destroyed 
in  less  than  six  hours.  Taking  the  most 
severe  casps  of  arsenical  poisoning,  how- 
ever— of  which  this  Was  one — the  above 
may  be  assigned  as  the  average  penod 
within  which  death  will  ensue.  This 
question  of  the  liTie  at  which  arsenic 
proves  fatal  i^,  perhap;-,  not  so  iiileiestiiig 
111  a  physiolrigical,  ani  in  a  uiedico-legul 
point  of  view  ;  but  is  one  for  whith  a 
practitioner  must  be  prepared.  In  a  (rial 
that  look  place  at  the  Lewes  Assizes, 
Autumn,  182<i,  which  is  referred  lo  by 
l)r  Christisoji,  the  inct  of  the  pri»oneib.' 
guill,  of  which  the  mo-al  evidence  left  but 
little  doubt,  rested  almost  entirely  upon 
the  decision  of  Ihis  question.  The  de- 
cca-'td,  It  appears,  died  withiin  thrte  ioun 
after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  prisoners 
couUl  have  adniinistered  the  poison  (arse- 
nic to  him  ;  and  one  of  tlie  witnesses  for 
llie  defence  is  re]xirte<l  to  have  assitcned, 
among  other  reasons,  why  the  deceased 
had  not  died  frum  poisuii,  that  arsenic 
never  destroys  life  within  so  short  a  period 
as  three  hours.  Dr.  Christisou  very  pro- 
perly censures  so  dogmatical  aii  opinion, 
and  adduces  many  cases  to  show  that  life 
may  be  very  rapidly  destroyed  by  this 
poison.    The   shortest   case,   quoted   by 
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him  from  a  Germtin  writer,  proved  fulal 
in  tkree  lioiiri.  There  are  nuiiieniuii  in- 
stance.' on  record,  in  wliicli  lift*  iia&  bef^D 
destroyed  in  from  tliree  to  six  hours  after 
tlie  taking  of  liie  poison  ;  and  I  And  an 
instance,  reported  by  Meckel,  in  wliicli 
death  followed  in  hnt  kovrit  and  a  kalf. 
A  <:ase  of  probable  poisoning  by  arsenic 
i«  ni«olioni!(l  hy  Ilemcr,  winch  proved 
(■ital  vrilhin  hal/  nn  kour  afier  ibe  inires- 
lion  of  the  poison.  Setting  a^ide  liie  latit 
ui!>e  referred  to,  we  see  that  ars>nic  tuny 
ile!itri>y  lile  within  a  very  ;hort  period  of 
time,  a'thougli  it  is  comparniiveiy  rare  to 
Aud  It  proving  fatul  in  \vsi  ihuii  t>ix  hours. 
Id  looking  over  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearatice^,  we  find  ihe  chief  seat  of  mi»- 
U>iel,  Si  usual,  in  the  stotnach.  The  e.\- 
iretue  degree  to  which  inflantmalion  of 
llie  mucous  mombrane  uC  t'<i!i  or^an  had 
ttdviinced,  within  the  ithoil  |>eriod  of  (il- 
teeu  hours,  is,  however,  wortliy  of  remaric. 
Ttie  local  irritant  action  ol  the  poison  was 
here  most  regularly  raauifeslcd,  hiii  there 
was  neither  iilceruliuii  nor  ij^mgrciiL'.  The 
effusion  of  dark  blood  beneath  ihe  inucuti^ 
-4unic  has,  perliaps,  often  ^veu  ri;e  to  the 
bmpposition  of  the  existence  of  gangrenoas 
kapota  in  the  !>(oiuach,  in  rasc:i  of  arsenical 
}i!ioniiig.  These  (laiclics  of  extravavti- 
Liion  exi.tted  here  chtefly  in  the  interspaces 
sf  the  rugie,  as  well  las  around  the  raised 
boval  |)ortion  of  the  li'onnK  h,  at  the  ).iyloric 
ycxlreuaily.  The  cuats  of  the  vt^cns  were 
-Buch  thickened  in  the  la»t  mentioned  sit- 
uation; a  condition  whicli  due*  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  unfreqaent  ;  and,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  much  more  common 
mot  bid  change  from  arsenic,  than  perfo- 
ration. MeiZ'^er  met  miili  iliis  thickrned 
state  of  the  cout^i  of  the  simiiuch  ;  aiid 
Pyl  reports  a  case  in  wiiicii  tlie  imrines 
of  the  viscus  luid  twice  there  usual  tliick- 
iiess. 

Lastly,  it  remains  for  rae  (o  describe 
the  plan  pursued  for  the  identification  of 
the  |K>ison.  Tlie  confession  made  by  the 
decenoed,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
.«}mpioms,  left  but  lidlc  doubt  that  nrse- 
^nic  had  been  taken  ;  but  a  case  is  always 
rendered  more  ^alisfatlorj'  when,  to  these 
sources  ol  evidence,  we  can  add  tlie  cer  ■ 
tuinty  commonly  derivable  troin  chemical 
analysis. 

Knowing  that  the  poison  had  lieen 
swallowetl  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  (>o\*der, 
I  ctmsidered  it  m>t  unlikely  that  some  un- 
dissolved particles  might  exirt  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stoniacli.  ITie  li<]uid  found 
in  \.\\\i  orean  was  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  of  thick  gmelly  consi-teucy,  contain- 
iltig,  diffused  through  it,  lumps  of  coagu- 


lated matter.  A  portion  ol  this  liquid 
was  diluted  with  warm  distilled  wat«r, 
placed  in  a  glass  ressel  ta]>eriug  to  a 
point  at  the  boltcim,  and  ihen  violently 
shaken.  Afier  wailing  a  minute  the 
liquid  wos  rapidly  poured  oflT  into  a 
dis^i,  nnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  n;lass  nu- 
merous hard  masses,  apparently  of  arse- 
niuus  acid,  slii'htly  tliscoloured,  were 
lound.  These  were  picked  out,  dried, 
and  liented  with  black  flux,  when  several 
Well-defined  rings  of  metallic  arsenic  were 
obtained.  This  process  of  separating 
afseiiiousacid,by  its  great  specific  gruvity, 
1  have  often  fuund  to  answer,  where  the 
viscidity  of  the  liquid  contiining  it,  had 
been  removed  by  the  addition  of  distille<l 
water,  lit  this  w;iy,  ihe  examiner  may 
rreqiieiilly  save  hints>]r  a  great  deal  of  H 
trouble  and  research.  ^ 

Another  portion  of  (he  con'ents  of  the 
stomach,  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and 
well  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  was  now 
boiled  for  two  hours.  It  wis  filtered 
while  hot  through  fine  muslin,  and  after- 
wards through  paper  ;  this,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  orj;anic:  matter,  was  a  very 
slow  process.  The  liquid  'blained  by 
this  second  filtritloii  was  s-ill  turbid  ;  but 
it  contained  comparatively  hiile  orc;.inic 
mailer,  although  sufficient  to  iireveiit  en- 
tirely the  application  of  the  silver  and  fl 
coppf-r  tests.  The  filtered  liquid  was  fl 
now  divided  into  two  poilioiis.  fnlo  the 
fi'st,  after  it  had  been  acidulated  with  as- 
cetic acid,  siil]ihuretted  hydrosen  ?as  was 
passed  lo  .luturation  ;  a  goldeo-yellQW 
coloured!  coinpontid  whs  speedily  fprmed, 
which  slowly  >iiUsided,  after  boiling  the 
solution  to  drive  oB  tiny  excess  of  the  \^w,  ^m 
Tlie  precipitate  llnis  obtained  was  ob-  ^| 
htined  was  proved  to  he  sesqiiisulphuret  ^ 
of  arsenic: — tst,  by  its  insolubility  in  the 
niiiier:il  acids  ;  2dly,  by  its  perfect  solu- 
bility in  strong  liqour  ammoniac;  and 
3dly,  by  its  yielding  a  ring  o(  metallic  i 

arsenic,   when   slowly   heated    with  four     ^| 
times  its  weight  of  block  flux.    The  pre-     S 
cipiiated   sesqnisulphurel  was   combtned 
with  a  portion  of  extraneous  matter  ;  but 
I  have  never  found  thii  an  obstitcle  to  the     H 
determination  of  its  true  chimecnl  charac-      fl 
ler>,  except  when  the  foieign  matter  has 
been   in   unusually  large  quantity.     The 
seiquisnlphuret  is  not  so  easily  reduced 
lo  the  iiietalic  stale  as  arsenious  acid  ;  it 
requires  a  larger  quantity  of  Hux,  :ind  it  is, 
perhaps,   better  to  use  a  lower  heat,  and 
lo  apply  it  more  slo^vly,  th;«ii   in  Ihe  cnsc 
of  aiseiiieus  acid. 

The  second  portion  of  filtered 
having  been  slightly  reduced  it  bulk 


liquid,      ^1 
bulk  h\    ^^ 


evjporation,  \rfi9  now  treated  willi  an  ex- 
cess of  iilcohol,  ai!d  introduced  into  the 
in<;enious  n^tparutus  wliicli  1ia<l  been  then 
Inil  recently  piroj)osed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
\Voolwicli,  for  the  detec'ion   of  ininutp 
quuntiiies  of  arstuic.     The  iirinctple   of 
tliis  discovery  is,  to  gerteraie  hyilrogen 
g;as  iiluuly  in   the  midst  of  a  liquid  con- 
taining any  arsetiioiis  or  ai'5cnic  acid,  o> 
any  of  the  soluble  sails  formed   by  llie 
union  of  these  acids  with  bases.     In  all 
oflliese  instimi"e«,  tlie  nascent  hydrogen 
combines  with  tlie  nula/lir  eirticiiic,  re- 
.sulling  from  the  decomposition  of  ilie  atid 
or  ^vnl>,  and  forms  a  ^sls  well  known  ai 
the  arseniurel'eili   liydrogen.     Tliis  t^as  is 
generated  under  the  preisiire  of  a  tolumn 
of  water,  in  u  gliu^i  (tibe  bent  upon  itself, 
so  ihal  the  t*o  le^s  (one  of  which  is  only 
half  the  length  of  the  odier)  are  painjiel. 
The  sliorler  leg  i»  provided  witli  a  stop- 
cock ;  and  it  is  in  tins  ieij  that  the  gas  is 
produced,  by  dropping  a  piece  of  metallic 
zinc  into  tlie  suspected   |  oisonous  liquid 
'  previously  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  arseniuretled  hydrogen  has  col- 
lucted  so  as  to  Hill  the  shorter  leg  of  the 
lube,   it  is  allowed   to  escape   from   the 
8top-cncl(  ;    and    at    tWit   moment,   if  a 
lighted  ia'>er  be  applied,  it  will  burn  with 
a  dull  while  flivnie  ;  and   if,  at   the  sdinc 
instant,  a  plate  of  clean   glass  be  brouuht 
over  the  finnie,  a  circubr  slam  of  metallic 
arsenic  is  funned  upon  it,  whilst  the  com- 
bustion  of  dydro^en,  at  the  same,  time, 
proJiicc.*  a  ring  of  aqueous  vapour  aruund 
llitf  metaltie  smin.     In   !fome   ittalances, 
tlie  quunliiy  of  ;irsenic  deposited   in  the 
inciullic  state  is  such,  that  a  perfect  leaf 
of  the  metal  may  be  raised  from  die  sur- 
face of  the  glass. 

In  tlic  tase  before  via,  upwards  of 
twenty  crnsls  of  mttallic  arsenic  were  pro- 
duced from  about  three  drachms  of  the 
filtered  liquid,  treated  widi  alcohol.  The 
object  of  usina;  alcohol,  is  to  prevent  the 
fioiliing  of  the  liquid  vvidiin  the  tube, 
which,  in  a  mixture  coivlainlniij  organic 
matter,  is  very  l.keiy  to  occur;  and  when 
this  does  occur,  it  interferes  with  ihe  fre- 
escape  'nud  combustion  of  the  gas.  The 
precise  n:iture  of  the  sublimate  w^at  de- 
lennineJ  by  the  coroboralive  experiment 
njentioticd  in  the  note. 

The  ceinients  of  a  portion  of  the  jeju- 
num, whitli  had  been  insulated  for  the 
piirpo>o  of  ekaiiiination,  were  now  sub- 
imlted  to  analy^iis  by  the  same  processes, 
aiiij  with  equally  satisfactory  results, 
'i'he  by d  rotten  teit  showid  that  arsenic 
was  abundantly  present  in  the  Huids  of 
this  jjatt  of  tlie  .ilimenlary  canal. 


.Spinal  nriret. — Symmetrical,  -iO  pairs, 
vii.  :— 8  cervical,  \'l  dorsal,  5  lumbar, 
nnil  6  8  tcral.  Eiieli  spinal  nerve  haj  two 
roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The 
anterior  is  small,  and  is  the  motor  division. 
The  posterior  large,  wiih  a  ganglion  upon 
it,  and  is  for  sHiisation.  Tbesc  roots  are 
separated  by  the  fliord  itself,  and  by  the 
lig.tmenta  denticulata.  The  anterior  root 
is  tontietted  to  the  surface  of  the  ganglion 
of  the  po'jterior  root.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  ganglion  both  nerves  unite  in  a 
sm^de  chord,  which,  after  a  short  course, 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch.  The  ])oslerior  branches  are  the 
smaller,  (except  that  uf  the  second  cervi- 
cal) and  are  distributed  to  the  dorsal 
muscles  and  integuments.  The  anterior 
branches  form  ll«e  several  plexuses,  and 
supply  the  m'l^cles  and  iiitejjuments  an- 
terior to  the  spine,  and  also  the  extremi- 
ties. 

Diitlnbulim  nf  Ihe  eight  Cerrical 
Xtt-rtu  (Hid  Fifk  Dnrnrif  Nrrtm.-^Pon- 
hn'or  branclKt  are  small,  except  the 
second  cervical,  which  accompanies  the 
occipital  artery  ;  the  resl  are  Ust  in  the 
neiglibouring  muscles  and  integuii.euls. 
Anterior  brunchiH. — The  first,  or  sub- 
occipital, twists  round  the  atlas,  to  unite 
wilh  the  second,  forming  the  nervous  loop 
of  tlie  .itlas  :  and  the  second,  having  re- 
ceived the  first,  descends  to  unite  widi 
the  third.  The  tliird  unites  in  like  manner 
with  the  fourth,  and  thus  is  formed,  by  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  four  lirst  cervical 
nerves  the  Ccrticiil  Pkru*.  From  this 
plexus  proceed.  I.  Ai>ccndini( mpi.rJiciaL 
brnncAcx  to  the  platysma,  integuments, 
parotid  eland,  ear,  and  back  of  the  head. 
One  of  these  is  called  mr<ndtHn  entli, 
which  arisin|][  chiefly  from  the  ihird  cer- 
vical, is  distribuitd  to  ibe  ear;  it  accom- 
panies the  external  jugular  vein.  i.  At- 
rrnditig  dcrp  broiichu  which  supply 
slernocleido-masloid,  dig.istric,  splenius, 
iiid  adjacent  muscles.  3.  J)t»cciidin^ 
fiiUr/inl  brnitcArti,  which  send*  a  super- 
ficial branch  to  join  the  descendens  notii 
and  ibe  deep  or  p&rtitic,  or  inttraat  ris- 
pimtory.  This  nerve  comes  chiefly  from 
ttie  fourth  cervical,  and  often  receives  a 
lilatnent  from  the  brachial  plexus,  having 
sent  small  filaments  to  the  liver,  cesopha- 
t^us,  inferior  caia,  and  stomach, ;  it  ulli- 
niatcly  di.>*ribuies  itself  lo  the  diaphra;{m. 
4.  D.»a  iidiiig  i.rttrmil  branchti.  The 
superficial  branches  of  this  set  are  dis- 
liibuied  to  the  clavicle,  acromion,  pectoral^ 
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and  deltoid  niusriea  and  inlegunienU ; 
and  the  deep  brandies  to  niuscips  of  the 
neck  and  scajiula,  one  of  whicli  (tlie 
largest)  is  given  tn  the  scrmtus  magnus 
muscle,  and  is  the  (xUrnai  reitpiralorif 
ntrre. 

The  lifiicAial  Plrxim  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  atttciiur  branches  of  the  four 
inferior  cervital  and  lirst  dcM-s>d  t^e^ves. 
From  this  plexiia  proiecd  Thoracic 
wmi),  they  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
and  come  off  from  the  iipj'cr  part  of  the 
upper  part  of  liie  jjlexus ;  ihey  divide 
into—],  anterior  thoracic  branches,  wliich 
debceuil  beliiiid  the  chivicle,  in  front  of 
the  axillarj'  artery,  and  supply  ihe  pecto- 
ral muscles.  2'  t'osterior  ilioracic 
branche.i,  whicli  pass  behind  the  axillary 
vessels  to  tlie  serratiis  magnus  and  rhom- 
boid muscles.  fiitpra-ncapnlur  titrtt 
pa.ssej  through  the  notch  in  the  scaiiiilu, 
and  supplies  the  supra-spinnlus,  infi-.i 
spinaluj,  and  teres  muscles,  Unbttcapular 
nerrcH  are  ihrre  nr  four  in  riumber,  and 
descend  heliind  the  vessels  to  the  subsca- 
pular, Intisiimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major 
muscles.  Itittrmit  cuUintnlii  turrc.  I. 
External  branch,  which  descends  over  tlie 
bend  of  the  <-lbow,  a*  Itnv  as  the  wrist. 
Inlernal  brinch  descends  towards  inner 
condyle,  and  sends  branches  to  inner  and 
posterior  pail  of  tiio  fore-arm.  JurUintii 
ctttancottK,  miiscuio  cutaneous  or  perforans 
la«serii.  1.  BrancbpK  tocoraco-brachialis 
biceps  and  brachiicuv  anticus.  2.  Ante- 
rior branch  lo  the  bill  of  the  tliumb  and 
palm  of  the  hand.  3.  PoMerior  branch 
to  the  doi-sum  of  the  hand.  Median 
wrrrr,  or  brachial  verve.  1.  Ilraiithes  to 
siiperBcial  and  deep  pronators  and  flexors. 

2.  Anterior  interosseal  nerve,  which 
supplies  the  deep  flexors,  and  binds  a 
branch  lo  ilie  pronator  t|uadratns,  and 
another  to  the  dov.>(nm  of  ti.e  hand.  ."j. 
Superficial  branch  given  off  above  the 
wrist,  which  rans  lo  the  palm  of  the  band. 
4.  Five  digital  branches,  which  supply 
the  thumb,  index,  and  fore  fijiijers,  and 
the  radial  edge  of  the  ring  finger.  Ulnar 
nerve.  1.  Mtuculiir  hranehc:!  to  triceps, 
flexor  sublimit,  and  Hexorulnaris  mucles. 

3.  Dorialis  carpi  uln:iris  to  irilpjjuioenis 
oil  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  tiie  three 
inner  fingers.  'i.  SupP'ticial  palmar 
branch  divides  into  three  d>git:d  brancbe.<, 
which  supply  the  little  fiiig«  and  llie 
ulnar  edge  of  the  ring  linger.  4.  Deep 
palmar  branch  form  the  deep  palmar  arch, 
and  supplies  the  interossei  muscles. 
Mimrnfo  npirti/,  or  radial  nerve.  1 . 
Branches  to  the  triceps.  2.  Large  or 
long  cu'anueuus  branch  lo  the  tliumb. 


3.  Branches  lo  the  supinators  and  exten- 
sors. 4.  Anterior  or  radial  branch  runs 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  supinator 
ntdii  longus,  which  it  supplies,  and  sends 
a  branch  to  the  integumenis  of  the  thumb, 
and  another  to  the  dorsum  of  (he  hand, 
supplying  the  index  and  middle  fingirs, 
and  conimunicating  with  tht!  dursalis 
iiliiiiris.  5.  Peep  branch,  or  posterior 
inierossca],  supplies  by  superficial  and 
deep  branches  ihc  extensor  muscles.  1. 
('irrnnifi.r,  ur  tirtirular  Nirre.  I. 
Branches  to  ibe  subscupiibr  and  adjacent 
niu<c!es.  'J.  I'niicipul  dis-tribution  to  the 
deltoid  muscle. 

Tirflve  pnir  of  Drimtti  Ntrven-^PoH' 
fcritir  hroiicAfp  are  small,  and  pas.-*  hnck- 
waids  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of 
the  buck  and  loins.  Atttfrinr  brniichrs, 
nr  hitircmlnU.  1st  is  the  hirgesi ;  it 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus.  ;2nd  'Ai  run  hiickwards  a,  d 
outwards,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  rihs  pass 
between  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  run- 
ning along  the  lower  edge  of  e.ich  rib, 
rapidly  the  surionnding  Musck-s  ;  opposite 
the  axilla  they  send  ofl"  the  ntrtfd  tif 
ffrMcrgf  or  cutant-ous  nerves  of  the 
arm,  and  terminal  branches  to  supply  the 
muscles  and  skin  upon  the  lateral  and 
forepart  of  tlie  thorax,  -lib  to  I'lth  in- 
clusive are  similar  to  the  2d  and  '3(1  in 
distribution,  supplying  the  intercostal  and 
aiijacenl  muscles  :  the  two  la>i.l  ro  chiefly 
tn  the  diaphragm,  and  the  12th  send*  a 
branch  to  join  the  first  lumbar.  [.Ml  the 
intercostals  are  connected  by  two  short 
branches  to  ^the  ganglions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic] 

Fire  pair  of  Lumfmr  Nerpen. — lliey 
are  lar^tr  than  the  dorsal,  and  like  them 
divide  into  posieriorand  anterior  brandies. 
I'oklfrinr  branchm  are  di-tril>uted  tr>  the 
lumbur     tnuscles-      ,-Jnltriur     braiichc* 
unite  ill  the  substance  of  the  psoas  mus- 
Icle,  to  fottn  the  lumbar  plexus. 
I      Lumbar   Plirm — Exttrunl  iiiguinn- 
I  cutanamt.     1 .  Branches  to  the  abdominni 
imuaJes       2   Cutaneous    branch   to   the 
jiniegunienls  on    the   outer   part  of  the 
iliijrh.      •<•    Exienitl     spermatic     nerve. 
Middle  ingniHocntamom  to  the  skin,  on 
jtlie   outer   part  of  the   tliigli.      fiilermil 
iuguitfi-culauefjttx.       1.    Urtnch    to    the 
spermatic  chord,  accoiiipanyini;  the  sper- 
'  matic  vessels.     2.  Branch  to  the  integu- 
ments and  glands  of  the  groin.     ^'Interior 
\  crural  ucrre  formeil   by  llio  four  superior 
'  nerves,  passes  beneath  Poupan's  ligament, 
and  divides  into  t'.vo  fasciculi.     1.  Super- 
jScial    faacieulut — four     or    five     long 
branches,  which  pierce  Uic  fascia  laUu,  and, 


I 
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descend  to  the  knee,  sotue  of  them  accom- 
pany the  saphena.  vein.  2.  Dctp  J'aici- 
euiui  xends  eitefnatimtMcidnr  bfaiivhea  to 
vastus  internus,  recius,  iliaciis  inlernus, 
and  tensor  vagiiite  (emoris,  and  imernal 
muBRutar  bnnchf^  to  the  sartoriiis,  vastus 
iDlernus,  and  crursus;  brandies  accotn- 
uon_vinj5  llie  femoral  artery,  near  to  ihe 
knee,  and  ilie  inUrunl  KuvAtititK  ntrrt, 
wlik'b  joins  the  saphena  vein  at  tlie  knee, 
lying  between  ttie  leadons  of  the  gracilis 
and  sartorius  ;  this  branclt  fi,oei  on  to  the 
inner  skle  of  the  foot,  sending  off  iiunie- 
roui)  branches  to  the  tniegutnents.  Ol/fa- 
rator  nern  from  tlie  third  Ittrabar.  1, 
firanciies  to  the  obturator  internus.  2. 
Anterior  branch  to  the  adductor  hrevis, 
pectitiseus,  and  vastus  interims  fnusdi'S- 
3.  Posterior  branch  to  ibe  gracilis  adduc- 
tor niagnus  and  lon^us  inii<tcles.  Limhu- 
iftcidi  ueytv  ftam  the  fortb  and  Tifth  Utm- 
bar.  1.  Superior  gluteal  to  gluiicLis 
medius  and  minimum  rausicle^.  '2,  Com- 
muiiieating  brunch  to  join  ilie  iirst  sacral 
nerie.  Five  pair  of  sacral  nerves:.  Pim- 
terior  brancheit  very  jmall,  to  muscles  and 
integuments.  AnUrior  ImincAtH  very 
large,  particularly  the  three  tuperior: 
ihese  five,  with  the  comraunicating  branch 
of  the  lumbo-!iacrnl,  from  the  sacral 
plexus, 

Sacral  Pifisu  sends  ojf  internal  or 
pelvic  brancbe.s,  which  are  named  Hamor- 
aoidal,  Vesical,  Ultriae,  f'aginai.  V.\- 
lernal  branches.  Leacr  ncwtic  fterce, 
).  Superficial  branches  pass  over  the 
hamstring  niusclcs,  with  the  posterior 
cutaneous  ner^e,  and  are  lost  in  these 
muscles.      2.  Deep  branches  go  to  the 

3uadratU'i  femoris,  upper  part  of  tlie  ad- 
uctot  mn^nus,  &c.,  also  to  th(>  liip  joint, 
Inftrior  g!ut<e<U  nervt,  to  the  glutivus 
maximus,  perinxnm,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  iliigh.  Pmlfrior  culaneous  rurvt 
lb  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 
Pudic  nerrc.  1.  Interior  branch  to  the 
muicles  of  the  perinttiim  and  to  the  scro- 
tum. 2.  Superior  branch  passes  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  to  ilie  glans.  Gnat 
#ciafic  »tT(v,  or  posterior  ciural.  1  Cu- 
tantium  and  mmcular  braucAen,  the  latter 
to  tlie  Tiamstring,  gracilis  and  uddiicior 
magniis  muscles.  2.  Exlernal  pupltlteoi, 
ot  peroneal  mrre,  which  .<iends  off  the 
external  eulatiema  uereev  of  the  1;g,  two 
or  three  in  number ;  these  communicate 
with  the  external  saphxnus  nerve.  The 
muiCttlo-cu/aneouii  nen^e,  \vhich  bends 
branches  to  tlie  inieguroenis  of  the  fiisi 
and  teconi  toes,  called  inlermil  larital, 
and  branches  to  the  integuiueuis  uu  ilie 
three  outer  called  exterMi  tartal.    A»tt- 


rior  tibial  mm,  which  sends  branches 
to  the  iulegumenis,  a  branch  (o  the  ex- 
tensor clij^itorum  brevis,  cutaiieotu  and 
communicating  branches,  and  the  termi- 
nating branciies  to  the  first  inier-osseal 
muscle,  iind  then  coiiimunicates  tvith  the 
plantar  nerve.  3.  Jitlernal  popliteal,  or 
poiittrior  tibial  ns-tve.  Pmteriur  or  ftp- 
ttrital  itnpAfJiit'i.  ISTu^cular  branches  to 
tlie  gastrocneinikis,  solauii,  plantaris,  and 
deep  muscles.  Small  hlamenis  to  the 
posterior  and  anterior  tibial  artciies.  In- 
Knial plaultir  mrvt  which  sends  branche« 
to  llie  plantar  muscles  and  skin,  and  the 
four  digital  branches  lo  supply  the  I  si, 
3d,  3d  toes/and  mner  bide  of  the  4th  loe. 
F-xternnl  plantar  nerve,  wliieh  sends  a 
superticia)  brjnch  to  ihe  little  toe  and 
outer  side  of  the  4th  toe,  and  a  d«ep 
branch  lo  llie  pianiar  and  iulerossei  mus- 
cles. ^ 

SYMPATBrTK    OR  CANOt.lONlC  SYSTrM  Of     ^ 
WERVrS. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  communicate 
by  their  superior  extremities  with  several 
of  llie  cRrebral  nervts  by  fine  filaments 
abo  with  all  tlie  spinal  nerves  ;  by  one 
filament  with  each  cervical,  and  by  two 
tilaments  with  each  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
sacral. 

2^ he  Cerptcul  Gun  glib  m  are  three  in 
number.  Suptrior  cerriral  ganglion 
extends  from  the  first  to  the  third  cervical 
vertebra.  1.  Ascending  or  superior 
branches  are  two ;  rhey  ascend  along 
with  the  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid 
canal  to  the  cavernou»  sirtiis,  where  they 
communicate  with  the  sixth  or  abducent 
nerve,  and  with  the  vidian  nerve,  ii. 
Descending  or  inferior  branches  are  fila- 
ments which  join  the  larynxeal  and  vagus 
nerves,  the  superior  cardinc  nerve,  and 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  if  it  exists ; 
if  not,  they  join  the  inferior  ganglion. 
3.  Internal  branches  unite  with  plinryngeal 
plexuj,  -l.  I'lMernal  branches  join  ihe 
superior  cervical  nerves.  .'>.  Anterior 
branches  from  the  vagus  and  fnciai  nerves, 
and  form  a  pU\us  around  the  carotid 
artery,  from  which  brandies  proceed 
along  ihe  enternal  carotid  and  its  divisions, 
and  are  named  nccordingly.  Middle 
t'trvioiil  ganglioit  is  Hometiin'^s  absent, 
1 .  Branches  lo  unite  with  the  vagus  and 
cervical  nerves.  2.  Branches  to  join  the 
cardiac  nerves.  Inferior  cervical  gang-^M 
lion  is  situated  between  the  transverte^l 
process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and 
the  ueck  of  the  tiist  rib.  J  Branches  to 
pbrenic  nerve,  bmctiial  plexus,  tubclavian 
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artery,  and  iti  branches.    2.  Branches  to 
the  inferior  eardiac  nerve. 

Cardiac  Nerves  are  three  in  number, 
anU  are  named,  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior.  1.  Superior  Cardiac  Nerves 
arise  by  two  or  three  filaments  from  ibe 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  comntuiiicnle 
with  the  vagus  and  laryngeal  nerves^  nnd 
with  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical 
ganglia,  pass  alongr  the  coals  nf  the  arteria 
irtnominata  on  the  right  ^ide,  and  between 
the  left  carotid  and  left  Dubelavian  on  the 
lefl  side  to  the  anria,  and  here  communi- 
cate with  the  recurrent  nerves,  the  middle 
and  inTerior  cardiac  nerves,  and  the  car- 
diac ganglion  or  plexus.  1.  Middle  Car- 
diac Nerves.  That  of  the  right  side  is 
(generally  the  largest ;  on  the  left  .lide  it  i$ 
soroeihing  wanting.  They  enter  llie 
thorax  aiiierior  to  the  subclavian  nrtery, 
are  joined  by  branclie's  From  the  vagus  and 
recurrent  nerves,  and,  passing  along  the 
arteria  innominata,  terminate  in  the  car- 
diac ganglion  and  plexus.  3.  Inferior 
Cardiac  Brancties.  The  rie;hL  descend 
along  the  arteria  innominata  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  anterior  cardiac  plexus :  some 
branches  pass  between  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  to  the  cardiac  ganfi;lion  ; 
on  the  left  these  nerves  accompany  tlie 
subclavian  artery,  and  partly  join  the 
middle  cardiac  nerve,  nnd  partly  the  car- 
diac pipxus. 

Cardiac  PUxam  or  Cardiac  Gangii<m, 
n  situated  behind  the  ascending  norta, 
near  its  origin,  in  front  of  llie  trachea  and 
right  pulmonary  artery  ;  it  consists  of  a 
plexus  of  nerves  formed  by  the  cardiac 
nerves  of  the  oppo<iite  sides  an<l  branches 
of  the  eighth  pair  and  recurrent.  In  the 
meikej  of  this  plexus  several  smalfl  gang- 
lions are  enclosed,  and  to  these  coujoiniTy 
the  term  cardiac  ganglion  is  a|tplied. 
Branches  proceed  from  this  plexus  to  the 
coronary  and  pulmonary  vessels  to  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava,  and  to  the  substance 
of  the  heart  itself. 

Thoracic  (rnngliontve  twelve  on  each 
side,  sonielimes  only  eleven,  the  last  cer- 
vical and  first  dorsal  beini;  united.  1. 
Branches  to  the  medi<ikiinum,  which 
ramify  on  the  aorta  and  adjacent  vessels, 
and  communicate  with  the  pulmonary 
plexus.  2.  Great  Splanchnic  nerve  is 
formed  by  distinct  roots,  from  the  0th, 
7tb,  8lh,  9th,  and  lOlh  ganglions,  which 
unite  on  the  lOih  dorsal  vertebra  iiito  one 
chord,  which  chord,  entering  the  abdomen 
along  With  the  aorta,  or  separated  from  it 
by  a  fasciculus  of  the  diaphragm,  expands 
mto  the  semiluniu  ganglion.     3.  Lesser 


Splanchnic  Nerve  ariset  by  two  roots 
from  the  10th  and  11th  ganglions,  and 
uniting  on  ihe  side  of  the  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, enters  the  abdomen  through  the 
cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the 
renal  plexus. 

Semilunar  Ganglia  are  situated  on  the 
diaphragm,  partly  on  Ihe  aorta,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  .■ibove 
and  behiud  the  supra-renal  capsule.  Tlvey 
are  the  Iari;est  ganglia  of  the  symjiathetic  ; 
several  nervous  lilainents,  on  which  small 
ganglia  are  placed,  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  surrounding  the  cteliac  axis,  forming 
a  plexus,  called 

Sutur  Pk^tH  is  situated  behiud  the 
S'lomach,  above  the  pancreas,  and  in  front 
of  the  aorta.  ).  Branches  in  various 
directions,  accompanying  the  blood-ves- 
sels, forming  plexuses  around  each,  and 
named  accordingly,  as  hepatic,  splenic, 
and  gastric,  and  these  communicate  with 
the  eighth  pair.  2.  Branches  dt^.^cenJing 
in  front  of  the  aorta,  wiiicliHubdivide  at  (he 
renal  and  mesenteric  arteries,  accompany- 
ing (hero,  and  forming  plexuses,  named 
accordingly,  viz. ;  renal,  superiur  and  in- 
f«rior  mesenteric,  and  into  each  of  these 
branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglions  enter. 

Renai  PU'xut  receives  the  lesser 
splanclinic  nerves ;  Troni  it  de^cends  1, 
Spermatic  I'lexus,  \vhicl»  goes  to  the  tes- 
ticle in  the  male  an>l  to  the  ovarium  and 
uterus  in  the  female. 

Iii/triiw  Altneiiterir  Pled'ui  sends 
branches  which  descend  tn  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  unite  with  others  from  the  lum- 
bar ganglions,  and  I'orra  a  plexus  around 
the  internal  iliac  artery  and  its  branches, 
named  hypogastric  plexus.  It  is  joined 
by  numerous  filainenis  from  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  communicates  with  the  pelvic 
branches  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

Lumbar  Gangtionit  are  five  on  each 
side,  sometimes  only  three  or  four.  1. 
Branches  to  anterior  branches  of  lumbar 
spinal  ner^'es.  2.  Branches  to  assist  in 
forming  the  several  al>dominnl  plexuses. 

Sacral  Ganglinnn  are  three  or  fouc  in 
number.  1.  Hranches  to  sacral  nervi-s. 
2.  Filaments  to  hypogastric   and    pelvic 

filexuses.  3.  A  rmall  branch  frnm  the 
isl  ganglion,  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
coccyx,  there  forming  with  its  fellow  the 
Gavglirm  Impar,  which  sends  branches 
to  the  coccygRUS,  levator,  and  sphincter 
ani  muscles.  Tlie  Gasserian,  Meckel's, 
Lenticular,  Naso- palatine,  and  Submax- 
illary Ganglions  are  described  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  fifUi  pair  of  Cerebral  Nerves, 
and  its  ramifications. 
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extracted  from  the  Treasury  chest  a.s  sti- 
pend for  a  RcGisTRAit,  Dr.  Forbes  of 
C'liicliester  liad  the  sagacity  to  withdraw 
liis  name  from  ainoogst  the  Caudidittes; 
and  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  opi- 
ntim,  already  advanced,  that  the  Doctor's 
great  and  aeient  lie  talents  nouid  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  editing  hii  valuable 
Quarterly,  and  hi*  acoustic  tact  devoted 
When  the  Chancellor  of  die  Exche-juer  1  '•>  »tHthoscopio.investigaiiaf.s. 


was  employed  in  framing  the  New  Uni- 
ver*  ly,  he  exhibited  no  small  degree  of 


Nei'her  has  Mr.  Warburton  been  able 
to  carry  hi»  projected  appointment  into 


iicuinen.  by  ofleriiig  a  place  in  the  fenjte  ,  effect,  so  that  our  anatomical  teachers  will 

not  be  deprived  of  ihc  adm-rable  working 
of  the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  the  rigid  jus- 
lice  in  the  distribut  on  of  luljects  so 
cliatacierisiicof  the  present  iMsrtrTua  of 
AuiTOMv.  Whilst,  Ihereforp,  there  i» 
just  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  per- 
sonal objects  and  inir'^uei,  which  have 
hitlierlo  been  attempted  io  the  Metropo- 
litan University,  we  feel  pleasure  in 
slating,  that  a  CtcRK  has  been  appointed, 
with  an  income  of  200/.  a  year,  to  per- 
form the  manifold  diitic;  which  were 
supposed  to  be  reijutrcd  of  a  Registrar, 
ttie  mi'St  important  uf  which  it  i:i  intended 
shou'd  devolve  aa  the  Senate  themselves, 
lluw  ihe  Members  of  the  .Senate  are  to 
be  remunerated  for  these  arduous  and  no 
Ibss  laboriouii  duties,  we  know  not;  but 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  projiriety  and 
justice  demand  that  they  should  receive 
salaries  proporiionale  to  the  duties  which 
tnay  be  imposed  upon  ihem. 


k 


to  C'  rlain  of  the  most  celebrated  cor- 
Miptioni^ts,  whr>,  as  public  furctionaries, 
he  H-cll  krexv,  dur-i  not  accept  of  an 
oftice  in  the  new  institution;  whilst  he, 
at  the  same  ti'ne,  eUcicd  some  of  theii 
zealous  ri.>pre<entaiives,  taking  special  care 
that  the  number  of  these  should  be  su  in- 
significant, that  they  should  be  quite  in- 
capable of  frusiiat  ng  tlie  great  objiicts  of 
the  I'uivf  rsity,  or  of  (lassing  by-laws  that 
would  in  any  way  preve..t  the  disturbaitce 
of  the  uld  ladii'ii  of  t'le  uiitiquated  nuivnery 
in  ['all  Miiil  r.asi,or  of  theancienttnoiik^ 
of  l.incnln's  Inn  I'lclds.  Already  hai-e 
these  imbecile  repiesentativcs  of  the  mo- 
nopolists been  signally  defeated  on  two 
importaiii  points, — not  only  has  Dr. 
Peter  Mark  Kogpt,  with  histfircc  c/iiigAl- 
etiid  companions,  the  Doctor  of  Laws 
and  the  two  na  al  tacticians,  been  de- 
fciled  in  their  contemptible  project  of 
esiabliihing  Srcnti  Commit  »r,i;s,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  loo  obvt>iu<,  and 
what  was  ant  cipati-d  by  the  Chance  tur 
of  the  Excliequt-r  from  such  individuaU 
But  this  (jiMuiiui'LL  Ai.LiANXx  hjs  alsu 
met  with  a  severe  dcf'e.t  m  not  being  able 
to  app'iinl,  after  all  their  endeavours,  lliitt 
individual  to  till  the  oflice  of  RtuiSTitAii, 
w'.io  from  his  welt  kuowu  adhesion  to  the 
"  great  cause,"  wouhl  have  been  a  most 
useful  coadjutor.  Finding  there  was  no 
chance  ofsm  annual  suoi  of  1,000/.  being 
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{From  our  JFiHdnor  Corre»pondetit_ 

The  forewamin^s  I  coinmunicaled  to 
you  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  bulletins 
have  ht-eii  loo  truly  realizeJ,  in  the  de- 
mise of  his  late  Alnjesty.  The  state  of 
anxiety  which  prevailed  amongst  all 
classes    at  Windsor    during    ycsierday, 


I 


(Mon>]ay)  showed  tlie  liltle  dependence 
pUced  on  llie  official  bulletins,  from 
which,  as  usua',  no  information  whatever 
cou'd  be  derived.  Il  is  but  justice,  liow- 
erer  to  tlie  medical  adeiidanti  to  stale, 
tikat  this  last  ten  days  sojourn  in  this 
world  can  only  be  allributed  to  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  stimulaiiK  of  the 
rarious  kinds  were  adrainijlered.  Itjias 
b.  en  generally  reported  by  one  parly  here, 
thai  the  la*t  few  days  of  hij  Maje-sty's 
life  w^ra  embiUereJ  by  sufferings  of  no 
ordinary  description  ;  but  the  very  cun- 
iMiy,  you  may  depend  upon,  was  the 
fact.  Indeed,  when  tho  stale  of  }m  Ma- 
jesty's circulation  is  considered  wiih  live 
collateral  circumstances,  it  would  furnish 
a  singular  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  me- 
dicine. 

The  moment  arrangements  are  made 
forthe  embalmment  lo  lake  place,  with  all 
other  paiticulir«,  I  shall  Apprise  you. 

I  regret  lo  stale,  that  from  the  great 
anxiety  which  liis  roynl  consort  lias  suf- 
fered, she  requires  the  constant  attendance 
of  her  medical  advisers. 
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Since  it  was  announced  early  last  win- 
ter that  it  was  Lord  Morpeth's  intention 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  belter  reavila- 
lion  of  the  Medical  Charities  of  Ireland, 
we   have  been  exceedin^y  anxious    to 
learn  what  such  a  bill  should  be,  and  how 
far  in  principle,  and  in  pmclice,  it  may  be 
likely  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
profession   and   of  the   public.     In   the 
two  last  numbers  of  ihis  Journal,  we  gave 
the  expected  bill  ;  and  will  now  slate  otir ' 
opinions  respecting  it,  and  enter  at  some 
length  into  the  subject  of  medical  relief 
for  the  sick  poor  of  tliat  country. 

In  doing  to,  we  enter  on  the  entire 
No.  IS. 


(juesiion  differently  from  any  of  ourfellow 
journalists — we  hare  practised  much  and 
long  in  Ireland,  and  happen  lo  be  well 
conversant  with  the  diflVrenl  classes  of 
medical  charites  in  ihat  country — we 
therefore  are  enabled  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject prncficnUff.  And  as  we  happen  lo 
be  now  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  no 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  if,  beyond 
that  which  we  feel  as  members  of  a  prc- 
fe-'sion  which  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
affecied  by  such  an  enactment,  and  as 
members  of  society  anxiously  alive  to  the 
passing  of  any  nie:isures  which  are  in- 
tended fur  ihe  relief  of  the  sick  poor  of 
thai  tine  but  sli'l  much  distressed  country, 
our  observations  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  received  without  any  of  thai  distrust 
whidi  local  or  other  interests  might  pos- 
|Sibty  create  in  the  miuds  oT  many. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  fu'ly  under- 
stand tlitH  inleresiing  subject,  il  is  necc^- 
<ary  that  we  should  briefly  niAie  what 
means  e«ist  in  Ireland  at  present  to  afford 
g^miuitous  medical  aid  to  its  numerous 
sick  poor. 

The  grand  jury  of  each  coun'y,  city,  or 
town,  is  .authorized  to  make  an  annual 
prescnimeni  to    the    Infirmary   of   such 
county,  and  to  give  £lOO.  a  year  to  the 
surgeon.     It  is  not  compulsory  on  ihcni 
to  do  so,  but  in  general  from  1'400  to 
€600  is   granted.     This,   aided    by  sub-  ^M 
scriptions,  supplies  inlimary  aid  lo  about 
10,000  interns  annually  in  alt  the  counties 
in  Ireland,  the  City  of  Dublin  alone  e&- 
eepted.    The  extems  attended  by  these 
county  hospitals  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  170  or  180,000.    The  annual  expendi- 
ture is  about  ±'-27,000  for  the   thirty-six 
institutions    of   this  class.      The  gn>.nd 
juries  are  authorized    lo    present  a  sum    ' 
double  the  amount   of  subscriptions  for 
f«ver  hospitals,  of  which  there  are  in  all 
seventy.      The  sum   total   cxpvnded   on 
them  is  about  7*28,000  a  year,  and  the 
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number  admitted,  including  the  Dublin  |     This  evil   might  be  greatly  remedied 


fever  hospitals,  about  23,000,  of  which  were  the  Governors  of  any  Fever  Hospi- 
Dumber  above  7,000  enter  the  latter.     It  tal,  which  is  above  ten  miles  distant  from 


i*  not  legal  to  apply  any  funds  obtained 
for  fever  hospitals  for  the  support  of  any 
but  cases  of  supposed  contagion. 

Grand  juries  are  auiliorized  and  re- 
quired to  present  for  Dispensaries  a  smn 
equal  lo  the  subscriptions.  The  number 
of  these  Institutions  is  about  48'3  ;  the 
sum  annu.iUy  expended  on  them  is  about 
£60,000  a  year.  The  number  of  patients 
annually  attended  by  iliem  is  above  one 
million. 

The  funds  for  District  Lunaiic  Asylums 
are    compulsory,   and    are   advanced    by 

Lgovernment  and  repaid  by  the  couniiea; 
they  amount  to  about  £30,000  a  yeir' 
the  number  of  palienis  annually  admitted 

lis  not  stated. 

By  this  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
one  Infirmary  in  each  county,  supported 
chiefly  l^y  county  rates  and  partly  by 
subscriptions;  that  Lunatic  Asylums  are 
maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  a 
similar  rale.  Both  these  classes  of  chari- 
ties are  therefore  provided  with  certain 
funds;  but  those  for  Fever  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries  are  entirely  dependent  on 
subscriptions ;  and  when  the  latter  fail, 
there  can  be  no  funds  for  either. 

The  defects  of  such  legislation  are  but 
too  apparent,  and  Ihey  are  extensively 
felt.  First,  as  regards  county  Infirmaries, 
the  whole  county  is  ta.xed  for  one  inslitu> 
tion,  whose  advantages  are  found  to  ex- 
tend only  a  few  miles  around  it;*  and 
tiiose  requiring  infirmary  aid  are,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  from  other  causes, 
vii.,  insufhciency  of  funds,  and  wont  of 
sufficient  room  in  these  infirmaries,  un- 
able to  obtain  It. 


*  See  Phelan's  Enquiry  into  the  defeela 
and  abutes  of  the  medical  charities  of 
Irelutd,  second  and  sixth  statistical  tAblts. 


the  County  Infirmary,  empowered  lo 
use  such  hospital  partly  for  infirmary 
purposes. 

The  defective  stale  of  the  laws  regard- 
iug  Fever  Hospitals  ami  Dispensaries  is 
lamentable  lo  contemplate  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  Ireland,  where  want  and  disease 
are  so  general  and  so  frequent.  Us  con- 
sequences are  stated  by  the  Irish  Poor 
Inquiry  Commissioners  (second  report, 
page  4),  to  be,  that  "  Medical  relief  at 
present  afforded  throughout  Ireland  Is 
very  unequally  distributed,"  "in  districts 
where  there  are  many  rich  resident  pro- 
prietors a  medical  charity  (Fever  Hospi- 
tal or  Dispensary)  is  perhaps  least  wanted, 
but  a  subscription  most  easily  obtained ; 
in  districts  where  there  are  few  or  no  resi- 
(lecil  proprietors  the  aid  is  most  necessary, 
but  there  are  no  subscribeni,  and  eonae- 
quenily  there  it  no  medical  charily." 

In  proof  of  this  opinion  (he  Commis- 
sioners observe,  "  In  the  county  of  Dublin 
I  here  are  twenty- four  Dispensaries  for 
176,000  inhabitantSj  or  one  for  every 
7,333.  In  Meath,  nineteen  Dispensaries 
fur  176,800,  or  one  for  every  9,306  inha- 
biiants,"  but  "in  ilie  county  of  Mayo, 
containing  366,328  inhabitants,  there  it 
only  one  Ditpentary  mpporled  at  ihe 
public  expente." 

We  beg  leave  to  give  a  short  table  to 
fuither  prove  this  opinion, — the  town  of 
Galway  has  one  Dispersary  for  a  popula- 
tion o{ 'iOfOOO,  and  only  one  medioal  at- 
tendant; ilie  county  of  Monaghan  has 
one  for  every  26,500  of  tlie  population; 
Down  one  for  39,000 ;  Longford  one  for 
28,000;  Kerry  one  for  23  000;  Ferma- 
nagh one  for  S 1 ,400  ;  Antrim  one  for 
21,100;  Roscommon  one  for  20,000; 
Galway  one  for  200,000 ;  Armagh  one 
tat  18,300 ;  Sligo  one  for  19,000  ;  Tyrone 
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one  for  1fl,000;  Ixjndond^tTy  one  for 
17,0C0. 

Tiji-;  shows  that  the  medical  cliarilies 
are  very  unequally  difitribitted  ;  but  it 
shows  raiicli  mote,  tlial  many  of  thos» 
wliicli  now  exisi,  luiisl  be  very  inudequate 
to  afford  the  pick  poor  o(  their  re»i>eclive 
districts  the  necessary  relief.  It  is  a  fact 
iiniveriially  aitmitteJ,  lliai  one  medical 
man  camiot  pos<iibly  nttend  a  greater 
iiurrlxT  of  sick  )KK>r,  tLaii  a  popiilaliou  of 
From  10,000  to  12,000  usually  produces. 
Now  there  is,  gtHtnilli/,  but  one  pre- 
^criher  for  each  rural  Disifeusary  iu  Ire- 
Idnd — where  there  is  an  apoiliecary  he 
rarely  visiu,  but  merely  coiiiponnds  and 
givm  out  (ne<licines,  and  ai  tlie  popuja- 
lion  of  the  above  twelve  counties  amounts 
to  2,9/;J,000,  it  would  require  from  250 
lo  300  Dispensary  attendants  to  attend 
the  <iek  poor  sufficiently— in  place  of  136 
which  is  about  the  number,  now  eni^ged 
— each  district  on  an  averaije  now  con- 
taining ttbore  21,000  persons,  and  many 
of  thetn  ofiuch  extent  as  to  render  it  phy- 
sically iinjios«ible  for  one  person  to  attend 
perliaps  one-half  of  the  sick  poor. 

Let  us  nofT  examine  twelve  other  coun- 
ties, viz,,  C'arlow,  Dubli■^  Kildare,  Kil- 
kenny, King's  &  Queen's  coumies,  Louth, 
llllestti.Westmeaih, Wexford,  Wjcklow  aiid 
Limerick,  nhich  contain  a  population  of 
1,794,000,  and  in  which  there  are  160 
Dispen.s.iries,  or  one  to  every  1 1,200  per- 


often  prevails.  In  Leinster  and  Munsler 
there  are  sixty  Fever  Hospitals,  viz.  twen- 
ty-nine  in  the  former,  and  thirty-one  in 
the  latter;  whilst  IHsler  and  Connatight 
contuin  only  ten,  seteu  in  (he  former  and 
three  in  the  latter.  Four  counties,  Cork, 
Tipperary,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  with 
a  ]>opulation  of  only  1,516,000,  have 
twenly-eighl,  or  one  lo  every  54,000  per^ 
sons ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  Ireland  ha.o 
only  forty-two,  or  one  lo  every  154,000. 
Etteen  cnitnfie*  contain  only  one  each, 
and  nornf  of  that  btit  verif  umal/,  and  ne-  ^ 
res  Anve  yet  wo  Ffvtr  HmpiUd.  H 

The.se  facts,  which  we  have  collected 
from  Surgeon  I'helan's  valuable  work — 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Defects  and  Abuses 
of  the  Medical  t'liariiies  uf  Ireland,"  and 
f(om  Appendix  B.  of  the  Irish  Poor  Coin- 
mi.^sioners  Imjuiry,  being  the  evidence 
and  report  of  the  four  medical  g'entlcinen 
employed  to  inspt^ct  these  institutions,  are 
decisive  evidence  of  the  Medical  ('liariiic« 
of  Ireland  being  fjuite  inMifficient  to  sup- 
ply the  sick  poor  with  medical  aid. 

We  are  aware  that  nince  the  pu^jlica- 
lion  of  tlte  above  works,  the  first  in  1835, 
the  latter  in  1636.  a  few,  and  but  very 
few,  fever  hospitals  have  been  established ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  funds  for  many  of  this  cla^s,  as 
well  as  for  several  dispen<!aries,  have  di- 
minished considerably. 

The  Iriith    Poor   Knquiry  Commission- 
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sont.  If  the  number  of  medical  officers  er.<  might  then  well  observe  that  "The 
attending  these  be  only  sufficient,  surely  '  Medical  relief  at  present  afforded  tbrnugb- 
in  the  case  of  the  other  counties  the  de-  lOut  Ireland  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
feet  must  be  very  great,     The  fad,  we  be-  ^and   requires  considerable  alteration  ;  "  a 


li«ve  to  be  in  a  few  instances,  Dispeixsa- 
riei  are  too  near  each  othei ;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  counties,  and  in  most 
instances,  they  are  by  far  loo  remote. 

Now  with  regard  to  Fever  Hospital  aid 
— B  matter  on  which  the  legislature  has 
always  laid  great  stress,  and  very  justly — 
ID  a  couatrjr  wlwre  fever  so  much  an4  so 


sjbject  which  we  shall  consider  folly  ia 
an  earlv  number. 
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It  would  only  he  repealing  an  ackiiow- 
ed   tiiitii,  lo  «y   lh:il  Imman   life   is 
hcerlain,   and    lliat    \u   duralion  varies, 
according  lo  ihe  age  and  circuntstaiicM  of 
the  life  pn>|io3ed.     Bui  aliliotidi  age  may 
iti  some  me;nure  dcuolc  the  value  of  lif'.', 
it  does   noi   necessarily   fullow    tliat   an 
equality  iiv  atfe  vvll  produce  an  equdliiy 
in  tlie  duration  of  exslence.     There  are 
very  few  of  oiir  readers  who  could   noi 
aeltclifiom  the  circle  of  their  owrmcr|uiJn- 
lance,  many  who,  wah  equal  ages,  have 
by  noiiifaii'  an  equal   prospect  ofsceiiis 
the  commencement  of  another  year.     iJu 
ring  the  I'atriarolial  ages,  before  the  follies 
ard  inicmpemnce  of  mankind  liail  spread 
(lise.tse  iinti  its  consecjirent  mist^ries,  age 
migbt  perhaps  witli    propri- ty  luve  been 
adopted  ss  lln;  st.indard   raeaiuve  of  lon- 
gevily ;    b'll  of   luter  years   it   has  only 
ser»eil   to  nieasurt-  out   the  porlion  of  ex- 
i?sleiice  due  to  mankind  collectively.    The 
life  of  man  may  it-rininute  at  any  period 
between  l)irili  and  ihe  exlreiuiiy  of  old 
age,  and  a'tliou^ti  it  woulti  be  exiremely 
difficiilt   10  nssiiin    the   exact   period  at 
which  the  dissoiuiion   of  a  single   indi- 
vidunl  might  he  expected  to  octur,  y^i  it 
is  by  no  mcjins  so  dilHcu'l  a  task  to  por- 
lion out  tbe   number  of  years   due   to  a 
large   mass   or  body   of  mankind.      The 
proi;re4s  of  population  and  the  waste  of 
lifu,  hive  loni;  since  bt?e*i   found  (o   be 
r.)gulal<.'d   by  an  ab-sulu'e  and  almost  un- 
erring law.     It  is  not  imleeeil  pretended 
that  the  action  of  this  l:ivv  is  every wlieie 
the  same.     It  mouUI   be  the   extreme  of 
foUv,  l<i  suppose  that  iht  dural'on  of  ex- 
isle'ice  is  the  same  amongst   all  i.aliuns, 
and   in  all  climates,   at  all   |  triod-t,  .trid 
among  all  classes  of  society  ;  a  thousand 
causes  interfere  either  t>y  increase  or  di- 
tnihisb  tin;  mortality  of  particular  plnies, 
and  particular  periods.     Some  ci'mitrits 
are  scourtred  by  periodical  entJeniies,  and 
some  periods  are  Jinrked  by  .scar,  ity  and 
famine.      The    waste   of    Iif<   is    ni eater 
amonf  ppi'ple  ubo  arrive  early  at  matu- 
rity, lliJi)  U  vs  -jmoiig  tliosR  in  wbnm  ma- 
lurilv   IS  Vackwttul.     It  is   for  ihi-i  reason 
that  the  natives  and   inliahilanis  of  n^rm 
climates,  who  are,  as  it  wetr,  forcrd  mto 
(itctnaturr;    perfection,    feldom    <t    ever 
icaeh  the  exlri-niity  of  life;  nor  do   we 
wnnt  evidence  lo  nhow  that  the  vvtisic  of 
life  is  stnsibly  alletied  by  live  comiianitive 
sca>city     or     abundance    of     provision. 
Jivery  mate  ial  tisu  io  the  price  of  food, 


is  invariably  attended  by  a  corres|>onding[ 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  yearly 
birihi,  by  an  increase  in  the  sicVnes*,  and 
by  an  excess  in  the  mortality  of  'bat  year; 
but,  with  all  this  apparent  fickleness  of 
naturi*  to  contend  wuh,  our  siaiisls  have 
traced  the  mortality  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  clas^e.*  of  mankind,  with  an  ex- 
actness and  re^ulaii  y  wLich  is  scarcely 
credible. 

The   constitution  and    arrangement  of 
the  human  frame,  however  perS^cl  it  may 
ori<jJnalIy  have  been,  intimate  that  it  was 
n(ii  formed  to  coo'inue  in  healthy  action, 
or  to  perform  with  regulaii'y  i's  various 
functions.,  for  a  longer  period  than  seventy 
or  t-i^hiy  year*.     From  constitutional  de- 
fecLs   ir  hereditary  weikness, — f  om  in- 
lempenmce,  sclf-inilulgence  oi    folly. — a 
certain  nunibei'  of  every   E;eiieration  fall 
sick,  and  of  these  a  certain  number  an- 
iiu;dly   die,  at  every  age,  but   iti   such  a 
m.in..er  and   by  si.ch  a   law,  that  the  rate 
of   morlaiity   gradually   dinimiibes    from 
birtb  to   puberty,  and  is  from   that  period 
graduAlly  accolerdted  tiniil   the  extremity 
of  life.     Life  may,  indeedl,  bo  sai  I   lo  be 
divided  inli  three  distinct  peri-  ds  or  eras, 
namely  : — The    period    from    infancy   to 
puberty,  or  the  commencement  of  man- 
hood ;  from  and  during  rnanbood  lo  the 
comnicneeinmt  of  o'd  a^e;  and  ho:ii  the 
beginning  of  that  era  to  th*-  lerminatioii  of 
existence.      During   infancy    lif«  is  ex- 
ceedini^ly  precariou.<,  and  the  mortality  of 
that  snasoii  far  exceeds  the  mortality  of  a 
middle  age.     This  is   in  a  grcMt  measure 
owing  to  the  delicacy  ot'ili'  human  frame 
at  tliij  very  tender  age,  and  to  the  ratality 
of  the   ruiiierous  disorders  which   infect 
chibiltood  in  il»  very  early  slates.     The 
perii'd  of  manhood  is  marked  hy  a  certain 
but  a  slov^  decay,  while  from  old  age  lo 
death,    the    velocity   of   mortality    is   ex- 
tremely great.     In  these  (■apcrs  it  will  be 
our  object  to  confine  our  iitquiriei  to  the 
observations  vshith  liave  been  made  on  the 
duration  of  life  in  our  own  country,  and 
among  our  own   people,  and   to  the  use 
vK'hich  has  been  made  of  ilie  material*  col- 
lected in  the  coiisiiuction  of  the  variouH 
tables  of  imriality  hy  wliicli  the  life  offices 
rejjTilate  tlieir  chargen. 

Tlir  observations,  upon  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  law  of  mortality  in  this  king* 
dom  depends,  have  be«Mi  i  hiefly  drawn 
bom  ihe  pxaminalinn  ef  the  parish  regis- 
ters of  difl'ereiit  cities,  towns,  and  villagM, 
and  from  the  populntinn  ami  other  returi  s 
made  to  ratliameiit.  Other  and  very 
different  sources  have  been  examined,  and 
lutve  bttio  found  to  ptoduce  data,  in  some 
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s,  superior  to  tliat  jvrocured  From  i)ie 
ters  of  tven  the  oUlesi  [^alislle.s.  We 
shall,  in  the  course  of  iJiis  paper,  allude 
to  the  various  sources  wliicli  have  provi- 
ded data  ior  these  enquiries,  but  we  can- 
not promise  iiiori;  iliaii  a  »ery  biief  sketch 
of  the  subject,  and  a  fUoti  bi>t  succinct 
account  of  the  three  or  finir  principal 
tables  wliicli  have  bwn  constructfd  upon 
the  malerials  furn'shed  by  ihe  British 
empire. 

The  first  important,  and  the  o'dt-sl,  of 
ihese  labk's,  was  formed  by  the  Cfltlir.it' d 
Dr.  Prire,  (rom  the  parish  registers  of  the 
Irmii  of  NoJihampton,  a  small  central  and 
healt)iy  borou^jh  town,  wliti-h  in  ii'elf 
combines  many  of  the  advantages  of  both 
to«n  and  country.  We  shall  not  be  able 
in  this  place  to  give  n  detailed  account  o(' 
the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Trice  in 
forming  thi«  (able,  the  tabular  numbers  of 
which  are,  of  cour»c.  wholly  artificial,  atiil 
have  been  produced  by  a  series  of  nialhc- 
maiical  assumptions,  but  the  ground-woi  k 
of  it  is  substantially  correct,  and  ftUTided 
upon  real  ohstrvations  It  is  not  to 
»i>eak  too  favourably  of  this  table,  lo  say, 
that  frequent  use  and  siibsiquent  expe- 
rience have  cancurrcd  in  rendering  testi- 
mony 10  its  value  and  accuracy,  e.*ipecial1y 
in  the  littler  stages  of  exi  tence.  In  its 
tabular  form  it  consists  of  11,650  indivi- 
duals, wlio  are  traced  fiom  birth  to  the 
le'Tiiination  of  existence,  which,  according 
to  this  table,  is  at  the  aije  of  ninety-six 
years.  The  numbers  dying  in  each  year 
are  noted,  and,  consequenily,  the  number 
surviving  to  commence  the  ensuing  year. 
In  it.s  foim  it  is  a*  follows : — 

No.  Born  ttnd  Livinj,'        No. 
•tlheCoinmpnrcnient     Dyincr 
Arp.  of  each  Year.        etchYi. 

At  Birth     11650 .KWO 

At  1  ywr 8650 I-W? 

„  2  yean 728.1  502 

,.3 6781  .^W 

,.4      6446 197 

„5      , 62W 184 

Ffom  an  exaininalion  of  the  above  spe- 
cimen, the  nature  of  these  tables  will  be 
made  apparent ;  it  comtnences  with  the 
birlli  of  ll,<iJO  chddren,  out  of  which 
number  300(3  arc  supposed  to  die  the  first 
year,  so  that  the  to;al  number  of  survivor* 
who  complete  their  first,  and  who  enter 
upon  the  second  year  of  their  age,  are 
equal  to865'';  out  of  this  number  1367 
die  during  the  second  year,  leaving  7'2tt3 
to  eompktt  the  age  of  two  years,  and  so 
on.  Ihe  number*  in  the  first  column  all 
along  represent  the  survivors  who  enter 
upon  every  new  year;  and  the  numbers  in 


the   second  column,  those  who   annually 
die,  when  tin?  table  is  carried  on  lo  the 
extremity    of  life.     The   total   number  of 
deaths  (the  sum  of  the  second  column,)  is 
always   (qn:!l    to   the   nunibeir   orii^inally 
born  ;  aiu!  the  sum  of  the  tir.st  column,  or 
those  liviiiK  at  every  a.;e,  may  be  .said   to 
(cpresiTt  the  population  of  the  table,  so 
thnt  had   the  numbers  in  Ihe  table  been 
real  instead  of  arliliciul  products,  that  is, 
had  they  been  equal  to  the  numbers  ac- 
tually living  and   dying  in    Ihe   town   of 
Norltumpton,  the  populatimi  in  the  table 
vvould  have  represcuted  the  real  contem- 
poraneous population  widijn  the  walls  at 
ihe  commencement  of  every  year.    J  t  will, 
however,  he  seen  frfim   this,  thai  such  an 
hypothesis  is  founded  on  suppoiilion  lli;il 
the  population  of  llie  town  has  remained 
quite  stiitioBaTv  for  a  lon^  series  of  years, 
as  there  is  no  allowance  tn.ide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  settlers  or  for  ati  efflux  by 
eniij^alion.      But    the   construction   and 
uses  of  this  table  will  be  better  explained 
and    more    fully    understoml,    when    we 
come  to  determine  from  it  the  piobabilities 
of  existence.      Althounh  this   table  \\m 
been,  until  very  recently,  the  one  adopted 
by  riovernment  as  the  basis  of  its  annuity 
system,  and   by  almost  all   the  piiiicipal 
assurance  societies,  yet   an    opinion  has 
lately  got  abroad,  that  it  gives  the  mor- 
latity  of  the  ages  too  hi^h,  and  is  conse-^a 
quenlly  ton  unfavourable  to  the  durational 
of  hiiiiian   life.     This   opinion,  which   is  ^ 
almost  universally   onlertained,  owes   its 
origin  lo  the  fancied   improveraenl  which 
has   t.iken   place   in  the  couditioii  of  the 
national  health,  an  improvement  su|jposed 
to  have  been  produced   by   the  co-opera- 
tion of  several  causes,  among   the  most 
prominent   of  which  we  may  venture  to 
pliice  the   very    general    introduction    of 
vaccination,  and  the  consiquent  extirpa- 
tion of  thai  dreadful   malady,  the  small- 
pox.    How  f.ir  this  opinion  is  supported 
by  experience,  it  wilt  presently   be  our 
business  to  examine. 

The  table  next  in  estimation  to  the 
Northampton,  is  one  formed  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  iMilne,  upon  a  s-ries  of  obser- 
vations mndi'  by  Dr.  Hey-liam,  on  the 
mortality  of  the  city  of  Carlisle.  Ft  is  in 
its  nature,  nroperlies.and  general  arrange- 
ment, sinailar  lo  the  Northampton,  but  in 
its  urithmetical  results  it  differs  widely 
from  its  rival  table.  It  (;ive$  a  rale  or 
velocity  of  mortality  considerably  lc»»  than 
the  Northampton,  and  consequently  sup. 
poses  life  of  greater  value.  It  termitiutes 
existence  at  the  advanced  ».vr,<i  «A  <3v>!t.\vVk.^N-  ^ 
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»dopt>n|j:  80  txlreme  ui  ai;e  miiy  vei^  wef) 
he  doubled;  for  illhough  some  extraordi- 
nary instances  liaxe  occurred  of  indivi- 
duals reaching  ages  even  beyond  this,  yet 
they  hars  been  so  few  in  niimbfr,  and  nre 
of  such  rare  occiiTteiice,  and  so  unsup- 
ported by  credible  tcaTimoiiy,  ihnt  it  is 
scjrcely  prudtniio  jjroliaci  u  table  wbicli 
in  intended  for  general  use,  to  ages  beyond 
one  hundred  years, 

A  very  extensive  »vnf»  of  tables  Uflre 
been  construtttd  by  Wr.  Finlaison,  ihe 
slaie  actuary,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  national  life  annuitant)  and  Go- 
*'ernment  tontines  ;  but  of  tJieiv  value,  or 
of  the  accuracy  witli  wliicli  iliey  bave 
been  don",  vfe  are  not  jirtpared  lo  spejk, 
as  we  have  been  nowhere  furnisUtd  with 
a  clear  statement  of  tlvR  materiaU  be  lias 
coilecled,  nor  of  the  manner  in  wbicii 
those  tnateriak  were  used,  A  (.oii«idcr- 
able  number  uf  iheje  tables,  with  llieir 
nionied  values,  have  been  [lubbahed  by 
Mr.  Fintaison  in  a  PHrlianienlary  papt  r 
or  report  upon  the  subject  of  life  annu- 
Hies. 

A  much  more  valuable  and  important 
addition  hai,  liowever,  been  made  lo  the 
sUitisticaL  literature  o^  the  kinj^dom,  by  :i 
publication  of  l)>e  Equitable  Society  in 
tlie  }'ear  1834,  consi&tini;  uf  a  siiiij^iilarly 
clear  and  accurate  record  of  llie  lale  i>f 
mottalily  among  its  members,  [i  in  ac- 
companied by  a  curious  and  really  inter- 
esting nuaologicAl  table,  vvhiuli  cannot  Ikd 
to  throw  consitderable  light  ufion  the  doc- 
trine of  vital  slatijiics,  and  win'ch  evhibit!> 
llie  proportion  in  which  the  difl'erent  dis- 
orders prevail  auiongsil  mankind  at  d lifer- 
ent ages,  in  a  very  exact  and  curiuu:^ 
manner,— added  to  which,  Mr.  Monfan, 
the  compiler  of  these  tables,  has,  at  the 
expanse  of  considerable  lahourlo  himself, 
furnished  us  wiili  the  rough  materials 
from  which  his  vnrious  conclusions  have 
been  drawn.  The  Er^uit.ible  Assurance 
Society,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  was 
first  established  in  the  year  1762,  and 
these  tables  are  brought  down  »s  far  as 
the  year  1829  ;  in  fact,  going  over  an  ac- 

itual  period  of  up>said$  of  sixty  years. 
The  materials  given   iti   this   publication, 

l;COnsist  of  the  real  nutmbers  kiviii|;,  dying, 
ad  wiihdrawini<   I'roin   the  society  ;  but 

jthey  have  been  very  ingeniously  adapted 

kliy  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  two  tibles  wliich 
he  has  constructed,  to  an  aitilicial  radix, 
in  order  lo  simplify  their  Biiiliuielical  re* 
suits.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
these  tables  in  their  older  ay;es  approxi- 
rosle  very  nearly   lo   the   Northampton, 

and,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  mor- 


tality of  the  Equitable  is  in  excess : 
douliiless,  when  the  experience  of  a  few 
more  years  sliiil I  be  added  to  the  data  of 
ijrhich  we  are  already  in  possession,  a 
Ifreaier  similarity  will  be  found  to  exist 
between  these  tables. 

It  mLisl  be  remembered,  tliai  in  the 
Equitable  Society  every  assurer  is  selected 
from  a  mass  of  chosen  lives  in  the  mid- 
dling and  upper  ranks.  Tliis  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  account  lor  the  dirninuiion 
of  mortality  during  the  early  aga,  and  is 
ill  reality  a  still  further  proof  of  the  ex- 
ceeding accuracy  with  which  the  North- 
ampton table  represents  the  n'oitaliiy  ol 
a  mixed  populatinn.  In  addition  to  the 
tables  already  iiaiiifd,  tlieie  ;ii'e  several 
ollierj  of  j[reat  value,  formed  from  obser- 
vations or*  the  lale  of  mortality  amonsst 
panitular  classes,  in  our  own  and  fuieign 
couivliies.  Of  late  years,  inquiries  into 
these  siibjecti  have  been  much  extended, 
and  to  ihat  ciicuntslance  we  owe  oui 
knowledge  of  a  ditTeience  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  relative  values  of 
male  and  female  life.  We  must,  how- 
ever be  salistied  with  veiy  briefly  noticing 
the  subject,  as  il  would  occupy  loo  coii- 
stderabte  a,  portion  of  nur  space  and  liine, 
to  investigate  il  as  fully  as  it  deserves. 
The  rale  of  this  diflcrence  his,  of  course, 
been  very  diHeretitly  estimated  ;  but,  in 
round  nitmhcrs,  we  inny  say  that  the 
value  of  female  life  eNceeds  that  of  mate 
life,  ill  the  piupoition  of  about  eleven  to 
ten.  Some  ol  the  Assurance  Societies, 
overrating  the  impotUiice  of  this  dilier- 
cnci-,  have  made  a  distinction  in  their 
chillies  tor  the  assurance  of  liie  life  of  a 
male  and  a  female.  But  in  most  offices, 
the  rKtmber  of  assurances  which  a'e 
effected  ujion  the  lives  of  women  are  sr> 
few,  that  it  i:.  scarcely  saTe,  and  certainly 
DOl  wuiih  while  to  make  the  distinction. 


I'OL' II  CASES  OF  POLYPUS^  CI 'UF.Il 
BY  LIGATCRE. 

Tieu  or  Tiriv  being  Rtjjarted  and  Con- 
fiftited,  by  Mr.  lUvny  Oi.dh*k. 


Case  1. 

Eliisatvetli  U ,  aged  lorty-fbur,  was 

aJinitled  into  Mory's  Ward,  in  April 
1833,  under  Dr.  Ashwell.  She  is  an  un- 
married woman,  and  has  usually  enjoyed 
good  health.  This  was  inierfi-red  with 
three  yeais  ago,  by  a  profuse  flow  of  tin; 
catamenin ;  succeeded  by  such  irreijula- 
rities  in  the  performatice  of  the  function 
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as  to  induce  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
about  lo  cease. 

These  passive  hemorrhages  were  some- 
times rery  copious;  aad  not  unfrequeiUly 
a  pint  has  beeu  enpelleil  at  one  gush 
The  character  of  tints  dischafj^e  changed 
about  two  years  sincp,  and  assumed  the 
appearance  of  coffee-grounds;  becomtnfr 
aUr>  more  regular  in  its  recurrence,  and 
very  offensive.  This  last  peculiarity, 
hoMTcrer,  was  not  conslanl :  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  red  discharge,  there  was  one 
of  a  mucous  kind. 

She  now  complains  of  great  lumbar 
pain,  extending  to  the  sacrum,  with  rigors, 
on  the  acctfssion  of  and  going  off  of  the 
sanguineous  discharge.  Tliere  is  no  bear- 
ing down,  nor  pain  on  mictutition ;  but 
■he  occasionally  feels  a  mechanical  ob- 
stacle to  the  free  exit  of  the  urine.  Slie 
experiences  a  sensation  of  fulness  about 
the  vagina,  and  a  distressing  sense  of 
weakness  on  making  any  exertion.  Her 
counlenance  and  o;eneral  surface  are  ex- 
sanguine ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
eiuaciated,  yet  the  flabby  condition  of  her 
muscle's  indicates  imperfect  nutrition. 
Tlie  cerebral  symptoms  coiisequent  on 
hemorrhage  are  present,  and  the  legs  and 
ankles  are  cedematoui  at  nuht.  I)r, 
Ashwell  examined,  and  entered  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

"  1  find  a  polypus  attached  to  the  fun- 
dus, about  the  sii«  of  a  large  hen's  egg. 
The  finder  easily  encircles  its  peduncle 
wilhin  ihe  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck,  and 
it  extends  half  way  down  the  vagina.  lis 
structure  is  firm,  and  insensible  to  the 
scratch  of  a  pin." 

She  was  ordered  to  take  tonics,  and  to 
maintain  the  recumbent  posture ;  and  in 
a  few  day.i,  the  polypus  was  noosed  by 
ligature.  The  double  canula  was  the  in- 
strument employed,  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  wbip'cord  of  suitable  length  and 
thickness.  The  patient  was  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  in  the  usual  obstetric 
position.  The  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
wu  passed  over  the  enlarged  portion  of 
the  polypus  within  the  vagina,  resting  a 
little  below  the  cervix.  The  canula  was 
thus  directed  to  the  spot,  and  one  of  the 
tubes  was  carried  round  the  polypus  ;  and 
on  regaining  its  fellow,  was  adjusted  with- 
in the  receiving  tubes.  The  ligatuie  thus 
applied  was  then  tightened,  and  its  free 
extremities  twisted  round  the  shoulders 
of  the  instrument.  The  patient  did  not 
complaiti  of  the  slightest  pain,  but  spoke 
of  an  obscure  feeling  of  strangulation  in 
the  part.  The  ligature  was  daily  tight- 
ened; and  the  vagina  was  occasioiuilly 


washed  out  with  warra  water.  The  po- 
lypus was  separated,  and  came  away  with 
the  irjstrument  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
operation,  appciiring  much  diminished  in. 
size. 

l-'vom  the  lime  the  ligature  was  applied, 
there  ivas  no  further  disiharge.  'Ihe  pa- 
tient daily  improved  ;  and  she  was  shortly 
piesenied,  cured, 

Case  H. 

Jane  J  ■  ,  aged  forty-seven,  a  single 
Tvoman,  of  slim  make,  whose  aspect  and 
sunken  features  conveyed  the  external 
symptoms  of  inahgnant  disease,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  under  Dr.  Ash- 
well,  in  August  1834. 

Her  health  has  generally  been  feeble ; 
but,  will)  the  exception  of  several  hyste- 
rical symptoms,  it  did  uol  materially  suffer 
until  three  years  since:  at  this  time,  the 
calameoia,  which  had  hitherto  flowed 
naturally,  became  very  profuse,  lasting 
twelve  or  fourteen  dnys,  and  attended 
)»y  clots.  A  copious  purulent  and  very 
fetid  discharge  succetded  this  passive 
hemorrhage,  and  alternated  with  the 
menstrual  flow.  With  the  exception  of 
lulhet  too  profuse  menstruation,  she  did 
not  suffer  from  hamorrhage  during  the 
growth  of  I  he  polypus  i  but  her  present 
attenuated  and  very  weakened  state  seems 
attributable  to  the  purulent  discharge, 
which  continues  unabated. 

An  examination  was  instituted  by  Dr. 
Ashwell,  who  reported ; 

"  I  find  the  vagina  completely  tilled  up 
by  an  insensible  pyriforni  body,  which 
almost  protrudes  through  the  external 
labia.  The  growth  is  encircled  by  the  os 
uteri ;  but  the  (injer  can  pa>s  between 
them,  excepting  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  cervix,  where  the  poly- 
pus is  attached;  and  here  the  os  is  at- 
tenuated." 

The  bowels  were  regulated  ;  and  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  in  the  compound  infu- 
sion of  roses,  was  administered.  On  the 
27ih  of  August,  the  polypus  was  tied ;  and 
when  the  ligature  was  tighlened,  the  pa- 
tient did  not  complain  of  pain.  In  the 
evening  there  was  some  abdominal  ten- 
derness, which  probably  arose  from  a  dis- 
tended bladder.  The  catheter  was  passed, 
and  an  opiate  administered.  She  expe- 
rienced no  further  suffering:  the  ligature 
was  tightened  daily  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  nine  days  from  the  operation, 
the  polypus  was  cut  through,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  smallne!.*  of 
the  vagina,  withdrawn.  It  is  worilv*;  <i.C 
remark,  vkva.v  \V<i  ^w^whr  ^'ssvsie.*».  ■«&««.■(. 
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the  ptilypus  was  lied,  nor  has  it  since  re- 
'ctirred.     Her  ((enerul  licalili  rapidly  im- 
proved ;  and  she  soon  k'(l  the  hospital, 
cured. 

C*5r  ill. 

Mary  Anne  W ,  aged   lliirty  five, 

tlie  inollicr  of  iliree  chiUlren,  1»ui  no*  a 
widow,  l);is  been  sulTering'  ttie  last  Ivvo 
and  alialfycarSj  from  uterine ba-niorrliage. 
This  occurred,  viibnut  any  [ireinoniiorv 
KympfQins,  in  profusion;  but  has  since 
been  diminiiihed  in  quantity,  butconst»nt. 
She  is  now  llie  subject  of  aii?eniiit ;  the 
surface  being  uniformly  blancFicd  ;  and 
her  general  health  has  been  daily  de- 
clining. 

On  csaminalion  a  polypus  wns  dis- 
covered, just  protruding  lliroii^h  the  os, 
insensihle  to  pfpssiire.  It  was  probably 
attHched  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  ilie 
fing'ei  could  be  passed  rovind  the  cervi.x. 

The  loss  of  blood,  which  this  patient 
was  daily  sustainiim;,  delemnined  f)r 
AshweH  to  attempt  lo  sliin^ulate  the 
pulypus;  but  its  very  «light  tltscent,  and 
lliEUiiusi\al  lengtli  of  the  i'agiiin,fi'usmted 
Ijthe  endeuvoiir.  On  the  eveniiig  nf  the 
Biime  day.  flooding  occurred  ;  the  pulse 
"was  a'most  impeneptible  at  li.e  ivrist; 
the  pupils  contracted,  and  she  apj.eart'd 
conialose.  Active  measures  w  ere  em- 
ployed toairi'st  tlie  I  luiiiorrimffe  ;  ivhich 
was  accomplished  by  plngoing  the  vagina. 
She  cr.ichially  recovered  (rom  this  ;iitatk, 
and  a  longer  instrument  havintr  been  j  ro- 
euredj  the  polypus  was  tied  on  tlir  4tli  of 
Ociober. 

No  frirther  liRtnorrhage  occurred,  nor 

did  (he  patient  experience  any  pain,  and 

on  the  eighth  (four  d;iys  after  tiie  opera- 

i  lion)  the  polypus  was  ctil  (lirou^h.     Tl»is 

'  Ionian  regained  her  former  health  and 

spirits,  and  left  the  Hospital  quite  well. 

C*SF.    IV. 

Georgiana    W ,  aged    thiriy-four, 

was  adiniiied  Oct.  23,  1834.  i^lle  is  a 
delicate  stiuraous  ^unian,  and  was  deli- 

pVeretl  of  a  six-months*  child,  ten  months 

MBgo.     For  the  la«t  two  years  she  had  been 
■apposed    to  labour  uudcr   n^enocrha{{i,'i, 

r  Jind  every  variety  of  treatment  had  been 
employed  without  success.  To  arrest  the 
hettiiorrhaj^e,  she  attended  as  an  out 
patient  at  the  Hospital,  and  the  secale 
cotiiutunv  was  admiinstered,  hut  as  the 
diicharge  continued,  she  was  examined 

A  hrge polyfiQid  growth  was  discovered, 
partly  proiiudiiig  hlo  the  vagina,  but  en- 
circled  by  the  os  aad  cervix,  the  fomier 


of  which  was  exceedingly  iiltenuated. 
Scruple  doses,  repeatcil  th?e«  times,  of 
the  secale  curnutum  were  'administetetl, 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  u  furtherjpro- 
trusion  of  the  poiypn-*,  and  its  release 
from  the  embrace  of  the  os  and  cervix. 
This  had  the  desired  etlcct,  and  Dr  Ash- 
well  tied  it  vrithuul  d  (Keultv.  The  cath- 
eter was  passed  for  two  days  after  the 
operation,  which  was  not  accompanied  or 
succeeded  by  pain.  Warm  water  injec- 
tioiks  were  used  during  the  separation  of 
the  polypus,  which  was  accomplished  in 
eight  days'  time.  TIris  patient  recovered 
without  a  bad  symptom. 

rii:  MARKS. 

Of  late,  the  opinion  has  been  adopter! 
by  some  eminenl  pailmlogists,  'hat  uterine 
polypi  and  hard  or  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus  are  nearly  ideutical.  I  am  dis- 
posed lo  believe  that  lhere"are,  occasion- 
ally, points  of  similarity,  especially  be- 
tween large,  old,  and  condensed  polypi 
and  these  tumors  ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
view  tliia  similarity  as  at  all  complete,  or 
universally  existing. 

Ill  Kfniciiire,  there  is  rirely  as  much 
induration  and  closeness  of  texture  in  the 
poljpus  as  ill  the  fibrous  and  fleshy  tu- 
mor :  ill  the  latter  there  are  gcnerady  to 
\ii:  found  the  white  membranntts  lines 
t  ansversing  the  tumor  in  eve'y  direction, 
mid  a  harJness  ;  fonnirg  toge-her  the 
diit^iKiSis  of  scirrhus  bom  other  diseases. 
Ill  the  innjoriiy  of  polypi,  with  the  excep- 
tions stated  above,  there  is  a  looseness, 
sofmess,  and  vnsculaniy,  dearly  diagnos- 
tic of  a  different  <  ri^antzation. 

In  MHMi/Hi/,  tiiere  is  little  resemblance 
between  llie  two  diseases;  for  while  in 
'he  genuine  uterine  polypi,  wnh  scarcely 
an  e\ceptioii,  there  is  an  entire  abseuce 
of  sensation  the  hard  tumor  is  by  no 
means  bereft  of  ihis  property.  A  needle 
Hwy  be  pushid  into  the  fonner  growth 
wiilioui  exciting  pain,  but  not  so  in  the 
fleshy  tubercle.  One  of  the  b<!>l  distinc- 
tive marks  of  a  polypus,  is  certainly  iis 
sensibility. 

In  mxcitUirili/,  there  is  a  wiric  dirier- 
ence.  It  is  rare  lo  meet  with  a  jarjze  tu- 
mor that  bleeds,  while  it  is  cerlainlv  very 
uncoijirm-n  to  discover  a  polypus'  from 
which  the  hicmoithatje  i»  not  frequenl, 
and  sometimes  large  and  a'arming.  In  a 
late  vohiuie  of  the  Medico-Chirurcical 
Transactiuns,  Mr.  i^ngsialf  adduces  an 
insUincc  where  a  patient  lost  her  life  from 
the  repeated  bleediii;^  of  an  undiscovered 
utctme  po\>j^us.  'S^si  *«  ivxnV  qccwi- 
I  ences  tare. 
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III  ;fN:(T/j7y,ihey  generally  differ  widely  j 
'The  batd  tumor  most  frequently  j;rows' 
eMemiilly,  seldom  encroachi»)f  on  tlie 
cavity  of  the  ulems.  Allowing-,  what  is 
perhaps  true,  t)iat  ihey  have  u  cominoii 
sent  of  orijiiii,  prolKibiy  iii  the  niuKulur 
tissue — while  the  luim  r  proceeds  loivards 
Oie  vails,  and,  by  its  ^owth  and  bulk, 
inechaiiically  inleii'eres  with  the  abdomi- 
nal nisccra — ilie  poly[>us  distends  the 
mucous  liiiinj,',  siikI,  whatever  size  it  may 
allaiii.  it  coTilu)ue<t  lo  be  invest* d  by  an 
ificreaseil  gtowih  of  the  .same  tissue  Tims 
in  the  majority  of  tumor.*,  the  peritoneum, 
a  serous  menibrune,  will  fbrrn  the  exler- 
nal  tunir,  whilst  the  polypus  is  eiitirtly 
coveted  by  mucotis  nieuibraiie. 

The  mi'rbid  pmctmun  atietidant  on  their 
progress  a-e  not  timilar  ;  (he  tumor,  xvlien 
It  desiri-ys  life,  which  is  not  coniin<«ri,  does 
80  by  irrititiou  of  the  system  generplty, 
and  by  inHjintnation  and  ulceration  of 
proMtn.ite  orytans  ;  rarely  by  ulceration  in 
its  own  Mrucitire.  The  polypus,  on  the 
contrary,  if  undiscovered  or  neglected,  in- 
duces a  fatal  result,  most  cumnicmly  by 
hieinorrhage,  from  vessels  pouting  out 
blood  from  its  stirf.ice;  and,  occasionally, 
iili-erjlion  is  present  also. 

'J  he  cases  prefixed  lo  these obser<a(ion9 
»r»  not  devoid  of  inten;s'.  In  all,  an  ex- 
aminution  had  been  neglected,  till  the 
»>tnpioms  were  so  urgent  as  to  forbid 
fiirtlier  delay  :  so  that  unnecessary  loss 
of  blo<7d,  and  to  an  injurious  and  alarm- 
ing ex'eiit.  was  the  result  of  this  great 
pratt'C-l  error.  In  one  instance  there 
was  no  hxnionhage,  but  a  constant  secre- 
tion of  pus  :  nor  does  it  appear  that  such 
B  process  was  better  supported  than  loss 

of  blood  ;  for  J was  more  anaemia'ed , 

and  had  ir.ore  of  the  malij^natit  aspect, 
tiiaii  any  of  the  otlier  patients  Kxcepting 
(in  No.  8)  where  the  polypHs  hsd  only 
partially  emerged  from  the  uterine  cavity, 
tli«re  wax  no  difficulty  in  the  operation; 
and  even  there,  a  longer  iiist  ument  ren- 
dered the  noosing  of  the  growth  easy  and 
sa'e.  In  none  ot  the  women  were  there 
any  after-sympton'S,  iiiducint;  soliciude 
or  risk.  In  all,  ilie  hicinorrha'. e  ceased 
iinntediat»-l_\  on  the  tigliieiiing  of  the  I'ga- 
ture  ;  nord'id  it  again  occur ; — n  tolerably 
good  proof  thill  the  bxmorrhage  arises 
from  the  growth, and  not  from  theuterns; 
— a  fact  receivmgadditional  cnrroboraiion 
from  the  atiempt,  by  Mr  .Lisbon  and  my- 
self, to  inject  a  polypus,  an  account  of 
winch,  with  a  dr-twing  of  a  section  of  the 
growth,  is  subjoined. 


founh,  although  Ions;  married,  had  never 
hecn  pre,Miairi. 

It  is  scirccly  nccess.inr  to  say,  thai,  in 
Lonimon  vtiO.  Knglish  pracliliouers,  (  pre- 
for  the  liniiture  lo  the  knife  in  the  excision 
of  I'olypi.  I  once  removed  a  small  poly- 
pus by  the  latter  meihud,  iind  the  hieraor- 
rhage  was  alarmine,  reipiirins  ihe  p'"g- 
f^mgoflhe  vagina  for  its  reslravnt.  There 
are  two  preparations  in  (juy's  Museum, 
of  small  polypi  rem. ^^etl  by  incision  ;  and 
It  i>  recoidi;d,  llial  the  hwiuorrliase  was 
exiPRsiie.  This  ri^k  i»  aioided  by  the 
lijiiime,  and  in  lonc  uf  Ilie  numerous  in- 
siames  where  1  have  used  ir,  liaithe/c 
been  any  bleeding  on  iSc  st|;ar*iion  of 
the  ijiowch.  No  case  hut  yet  cuine  to  ray 
'iiiokvledKe  of  ]»olypii&  occuiriiig  a  second 
time  in  the  same  iiiiii\idu4l. 


VN    ALCOU.VT    OF    THE    PULVI'I  S    INJECTED 
A.vn    tXASIINKl)    UV   Mil.    SIBSON 

AM)  nit.  ASllwtl.l.. 

When  fir^t  rectived,  the  polyiius  was 
exceed innly  sof^  and  pulpy,  from  |.ulre- 
faciion.  By  means  i>f  a  blow-p'pe,  ves- 
'e"s  running  on  ttie  sur'ace  were  inflated  ; 
hut  fr  ira  ihu  pulpines*  of  the  mass,  il  was 
impossible  to  iivsi-rt  an  iojecting-pipe. 
Mercury  was,  however,  thro*n  into  the 
«e*!eli.  but  when  it  had  ruu  for  a  »ery 
Iioit  distance,  a  vessel  into  which  it  had 
enteifd,  and  whose  calibr*^  il  was  din- 
leoding,  gave  way;  and  althoiigli  ils  fur- 
•her  cscipe  w«s  arrested  by  g»-t.tle  pres- 
sure, the  injecting  being  coiriinued,  the 
mercury  again  biir-t  forth  at  an  adjuitiiag 
par', 

Tlie  polypus  was  i  ow  immersed  in 
we.ik  ,«pi  it  tor  several  days,  and  ils  con- 
sistence was  then  rendered  much  fiimer. 
Mercury  was  a;ain  ihrowH  in,  by  the 
piessure  of  a  few  inches  of  its  own  co- 
lumn, LiiJ  although  a  great  quaniily  es- 
caped by  the  »e-se'3  terminaiinz  on  the 
surface,  yti  a  considerable  number  were 
fil  eJ. 

The  Kiowth  was  rentlc<ed  lianspaient 
by  drying,  that  the  injecled  vessels  nii^ht 
be  mote  tasily  distrntiui^hcd.  During 
tliL"  proce>!',  muth  of  the  mcrcuiy  was 
necess-irily  diiven  out,  through  the  nU' 
merou<  apetlures  on  ils  surface.  A  sec- 
lion  of  polypus  wjs  ihen  made,  that  the 
comjiarative  va«cul  nty  of  ihi?  surface  and 
Btib.stni.cc  iniiiht  be  bi.v.t.cx  «>VtvH<t^ 
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r»vo  of  t/4e  four  women  wert  sin«)e  ;  a\  t.otrv  a.  A\mTO»\o^Vx'^^'s^^*^"«s^*^"^';^^ 


ibird  had  bone  three  children, 


!NT  DISCHARGE  tROM  THE  UTERUS. 


in  varioui  directions,  some  of  iliem  having 
a  convoluted  appearance. 

At  the  cent  e  of  the  polypus  there  wm 
a  resse',  which  otiginate'l  in  the  pedun- 
cle, and  ran  in  a  sitraight  direction  for 
about  aa  inch  ;  when  it  had  reached  the 
bulb  of  the  palypu',  it  became  extremely 
tortuous  in  iis  course:  it  was  about  the 
>iie  of  a  laij^e  crow>quill.  Theri^  weie 
several  smaller  veaseh  lO  the  substance  of 
the  tamor. 


PURULENT     DISCHARGE     FROM 
THE    LINING    MEMBHANE    OF 
THE  UTERUS. 
R«pf>rtfd  by  Mt.  Jo$£Pu  RiDGc. 


Marianne   B ,  aged    19,   of  florid 

complexion,  ordinary  slaluie,  aud  s-an- 
Kuineous  temperament,  was  admitted  in 
July  1836,  into  Petersham  \Vard.  She 
hnd  been  in  service,  and  bad  enjoyed  good 
health,  until  eleven  weeks  since,  when  she 
began  to  complaii>  of  uneasiness  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
right  groiu,  increased  towards  iiij^ht. 
Thia  was  accompanied  with  a  thick, 
yellow,  and  very  feiid  vaginal  discharge, 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  caturaenia  have  not  been 
arrested ;  and  (hey  appeared  a  fortnight 
before  her  admission. 

Her  general  health  has  suffered;  she 
feels  weak,  and  indisposed  lo  exeriion. 
There  is  a  profuse  v'uru'snt  secretion, 
whiL'h  comes  on  at  intervals,  especinlly 
after  exertion.  On  getting  out  of  bed,  or 
in  endeavoufing  to  evacuate  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  it  passes  per  vaginam,  by 
gushes,  being  preceded  by  a  cessation  for 
some  hours.  Occasionally,  it  continues 
for  two  or  three  days  togeiber;  and  then 
ceaies,  until  its  accumulation  is  relieved 
by  a  sudden  flow.  She  has  lumbar  pain, 
and  occasionally  a  distressing  seivse  of 
fulness  and  bearing-down  in  the  uterine 
region.  Sometimes  the  pains  are  severe 
and  lancinating,  extending  to  (he  pubet 
and  groins;  bowels cosliie;  tongne slightly 
furred  :  pulse  rather  full,  and  moderate, 

These  symptoms  continued  for  several 

weeks,    but    with    partial    amelioration. 

The  purulent  secretion  was,  at  intervals, 

diminished  ;  but  soon  afterwards  recurred, 

in  equal  quantity.     She  passed  over  two 

catamenial    periods ;    and   the   discharge 

appeared  lo  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 

sMt^uineous  iow.     Some  .•rhreds  of  mem. 

brane  were  discovered,  being  preceded  by 

more  tbaa  usual  pain. 


Tlie  irealment  consisted  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  laxatives,  with  occasional  topical 
bleeding,  and  setlauves  to  ajlay  constitu- 
tional irritation.  An  opiu'ii  suppository 
was  used,  With  a  itelladonna  pla-^ter  to  ihe 
loin.''.  Iojecli'>n»  of  an  astringent  kind, 
variously  modified,  with  ihe  liip-ba  h, 
were  employed,  but  with  li'tle  advantage. 

The  obstin  icy  of  the  disease,  and  the 
marked  debility  acrompinying  i',  de- 
termined Dv.  A»]ilw^ll  lo  inject  tlip.  cavity 
of  lie  uterus  with  tepid  water.  This  was 
effjcted  by  iutrtducing  a  gum-elastic 
catheter  with  an  open  mouth,  the  edges 
being  smooth,  within  tke  cervix,  and  pro- 
pelling the  fluid  ihroui^h  its  tube.  Con- 
siderable piiii  over  the  pubes  followed, 
which  was  relieved  by  anodyne  fomeu- 
raenialion^.  Thedischargeg  eatly  abated, 
and  a  spcond  irijetlion  was  ordered. 
This  was  followed  by  more  severe  symp- 
toms, and  marked  evidence  of  hyiiteriiis; 
whicli  was  relieved  by  bleeding,  both 
general  and  Ijca',  purgatives,  lamenta- 
tions, ani  a  suici  anliplilogistic  regimen. 
Tlie  discharge  ceufd  with  the  cure  of  the 
hystentis;  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
l>resenled,  feeling  quite  well. 


REMAItKS. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  so  alarming  ai 
attack  of  inflammation,  a*  the  conse- 
quence of  the  injection  merely  of  warm 
water;  althjwgh  m  a  casfi  entirely  similar, 
and  cured  by  inject  on,  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Morg*u,  hystentis  of  m-^rked  seve- 
nty fol'owed  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solu- 
ii'«n  nf  ilie  sulphate  r>f  linc.  The  remt-m- 
biaiice  of  this  induced  me  10  employ 
tepid  w,iier  only.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  exten»ivu  uteiint^  hucmorrhai^e,  and  in 
meiiorihagia,  cold  water,  and  water  mixed 
with  salt,  may  be  t'-rown  in  the  uterine 
eaviiy  with  impunity.  But  in  these  aflVc- 
licns  there  is  no  disease  of  the  lining 
mpmbrmic,  nhuh  n  doubile>s  pretent  in 
the  cases  of  purulent  secivtion.  Thus  it 
would  appear,  that  morbid  derangement 
of  the  roiicou'i  memhiaive  of  the  uterus 
prscludiM  the  safe  employment  of  astrin- 
gent, and  even  of  mill  mjei't<ons.  In  a 
former  part  of  my  commumcaiion,  1  have 
Q'lnated  the  severe  and  dangerous  results 
of  an  injection  of  a  mild  coluiion  of  xinc 
into  ail  ovarian  cyst;  and  it  se^ms  ihit 
similar  risk  attends  a  similar  treatment, 
where  the  mucous  linings  of  cavities  are 
spcxeiiiig  pus.  It  musL,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  a  cure  was  ob  aiued  by 
this  inea^uie,  in  both  iiistancR*  of  puru- 

\lenl  dv&cue  o\  \he  Vw»%  o^  MVwwt  wiwsv.- 
bncnev  and  Vbe  iy^iwVvou  x*  wa.v*w\Vj  %\>%- 
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"tJfTHE  WALLS  OF  THE  VAGINA. 
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^^led; — wheihct  the  risk  is  compensated 
by  the  probability  of  euie  ?  It  oughi  also 
to  be  n  m^iiiei'  of  sorae  oon^iderdtion, 
whether  adiiction  ol'  ilie  sidei  of  ihe 
uterine  cai-ity  may  not  follow  ilie  jtifldin- 
inatian  nece«»ary  for  cure. 


ADHESION    nKTWEEN  THE 
WALLS   01"    THF.    VAUINA,   OC- 
CASIONING      RETENTION      OF 
THE  CATAMENIA. 
Reported  Ay  Mr.  IIekry  Oldham. 
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loms  became  more  seve'e,  as  the  quantity 
of  menstrual  fluid   increased  ;   and   she 
was  re-ad tnitled  into  the  Hospital,  undeij 
Dr.  Ash  well.      At    this   (irae   she   con 
pUmed  of  giddiness,  heidnche,  and  tii 
niluH  aunum,  lumbar  pains,  with  a  seiv 
salton  ol  fulness  and  bearing  down,  occwj 
Munil  d^spnai,  unceilain  a,ipetite,  di 
pres-t'iu  ol  spirils.  and   great  irregrularity 
of  the  bowe  s,  somfclimes  being  troubled 
with  dta-rhaa,  followed  by  constipation. 
The  uieriis  w«s  not  to  be  felt  above  tli« 
puhes  but  a  feeling  of  fulness,  not  of  dis- 
tinct  fluclualioii,   was   corarnunicaled   to 
the  finper,  on  examination.     The   same 
cla^'i  ofremedief  weie  uii-d,  under  whicbj 

El  zabeih  11 ,  aged  22,  a  well-deve- 

Itped  girl,  of  short  ititure,  flvtrid  com- 
plex'on,  and  fair  sk<n,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  in  February  183t>,  under 
Dr.  Ashwell, 

At  l^  e  Age  of  1 5,  she  had  some  affec- 
tion ufthp  eyes  :  hut  wtth  this  exception, 
»h«  enjoyed  goo<i  healtti  until  tnn  months 
ago,  wheu  she  first  becanve  irouhled  with 
hsadache,  vertigo,  ai.d  lH<itiiude.  a  sen^e 
of  fulnets  in  the  hypoRasiric  rei<ioM,  with 
lumbar  pain,  capricious  a]>pf-tit#,  piiii  in 
the  side,  with  irr«gul>ti(y  of  bowels,  for 
which  she  W4»  received  ii>to  the  hospital, 
under  Dr.  Cholmel'-y.  At  this  time  thi' 
catameiiia  had  not  appeared  ;  und  an  ex 
amiuatiOQ  wjs  iiHliluied,  to  ancertain  if 
any  mechanical  obsiacle  uxitteJ.  The 
p4r.ete:i  uf  tl>e  vit^iiia,  about  two  iMche» 
f.om  the  vuUa,  were  fouod  clo«ely  adhe- 
nn> ;  and  the  flui  I  could  he  delected  im- 
mediately above.  Mr.  Key  divided  ihe 
s^pium  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  dark-co- 
loured, viscid  fluid,  WAS  evMU4ted.  The 
opening  \\m  diUtrd  with  boiigirs ;  and  she 
shortly  left  the  Uuspilal,  feelirig  well. 
There  was  but  one  soiniy  appearance  of 
the  catanieiiia  after  this  period  ;  but  her 
health  was  not  maieiially  deranged  until 
si.x  weeks,  of  the  pre.'tent  time,  a  while 
mucous  discharge  alone  having  occurred. 
A  recurrence  of  ihe  above  mentioned 
symptoms  induced  her  to  apply  to  me  for 
adrice,  and,  on  cxaminaiioii,  it  ^^as  found  j 

that  tlic  divided  surfaces  of  the  vagina  I  liver,  purlieu larty  siround  tlie  acute  mar 
had  again  li'nily  united,  hut  that  the  C4la-  gin,  and  between  the  convolutions  of  ih 
menial  <luid  wu  accumuUteJ  in  small  inlestiues.  This  lymph  vHried  in  degr 
quantity  only,  which  was  proved  by  the  ;  of  lirmne^s  ;  »pp*aring,  iit  the  under 
absence  of  a  fluctuating  tumor  above  the  of  the  liver,  to  be  converie'l  into  a  iol4 
cicatrix.  Finding  her  ^rneral  health  |  rahly  well-or^nized  bund  of  false  men 
somewhat  impaired,  and  (he  morbid  sym-  brane,  attaching  it  to  the  oppoised  ^urf 
naihies  of  the  ui<>rus,  such  a.<<  sickness,  I  of  periluneuni ;  in  other  parts  it 
headache,  See  ,  continually  prcjent,  I  pre- 1  plastic  ;  and  \tv  vW  ytVX-.,  «*ixft«!.  X>jS 
scribed  laxative  medicines,  mild  lonicl^\ftaVkeaNsett»e.*v\,»>N'xvwxC^x^^J,■\■^^^'wo^'.^■«»^ 
nutrJJioiii  Jiet,  and  palliative  remedvc»,\TVte  TOew%ti\V%x\Q.  ^^*.^^^■^  '««^"«^  ^^^^'^■w 
»  remore  urgent  symptomi.    The  iym'p- \VM^ed,  «iw^  ^jXw   vVwft  ■<^i.«3.x)i%  ^T 


cla^i  ofremedief  weie  usi-d,  under  whicb^H 
her  general  health  improved  ;  and  in  IwjH 
months'  time,  the  lumor  above  the  united^^ 
parieties  wa.s  so  distinctly  bulging,   as  to 
warrant  the  evacuation  of  the  retained  ca- 
timenial   fluid,  which   was  less  in  quan- 
tity than  on   the  previous  oocasion.     fn 
twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  were  present;  which 
were  met  with  active  raeasur<Mi,  such  as 
bleedinjr,  both  general   and   local,  purga- 
tives, calorae',  8tc.     They,  however,  coo- 
tinned  unsubdued,  and  she  died. 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  mother'l 
where  an  inspection  was  obtained. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  marked  traci 
of  recent  pleurilis  were  universally  dif 
fused,    The  lung',  in  some  portions,  vl^T 
found  to  adhere   to   the  opposed   pleur 
costalis,  by  delicate  bands  of  iinpertectly«| 
organized     fibrin,    which     were    readily] 
broken  down.     In  other  parts,  layers  i 
plastic    lymph    were    found    loosely   nUl 
taclied  10  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and  wiiSi 
in  the  pleural  Mac;  on  both   sides  thcr 
were  llirec  or  four  ounces  of  serous  fluidJ 
with  some  flakei^  of  lymph  floating  in  it»J 
Tli9  depending  parts  of  both  lungs  wer 
gorged  with  blood  and  serum,  which  rafl 
out  from  the  two  surfaces  of  a  divide' 
portion.   Tlie  upper  lobes  were  crepitant^ 
but  their  edges  too  rounded,     The  heaf 
and  large  arteries  were  healthy. 

On  opening   the    hbdomen,   layer> 
lymph  were  found  on  the  surface  of  lli 


muscle  and  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Some  of 
ihese  were  of  a  scirrlious  jiardness ;  others 
of  a  clialky  tonaisience.  Tliose  on  iht 
brim  of  il  e  jitlvis  were  pariicularly  en- 
larged, so  as  kfrrratly  lo  eiicroadi  on  the 
climen>ion!i  of  the  superior  strait.  The 
iiierus,  and  its  nppendageii,  had  no  lC'<n- 
tracted  adiiesions;  both  antirrior  and  pos-! 
Jerior  punclie»  Leing  etilire. 

Tiic  situation  of  the  sliiciure  was  a 
iitlle  more  ihrm  an  inch  lielow  the  o»; 
and  above  this  pari.  Llie  vagina  ap])eared 
thin  and  distended,  forming  a  conltnuous 
line  wiih  the  dilated  os,  Ihc  circvi inference 
of  whirh  was  above  four  inches.  The 
cervix  rapidly  becaiue  thicker  ;  and,  for 
upwards  of  three  inches  towards  die  fun- 
dus, the  parietes  were  double  their  nor- 
ninl  size  The  upper  half  ol  the  bndy  of 
liie  uterus  WAS  somevhaC  more  bulky  than 
iia'ural,.  ami  its  cavity  slighlty  increased. 
The  broiviJ  ligatneiils  ware  unafTecled,  but 
iheir  appeiidnges  were  muth  less  delicate 
than  iiulural.  There  was  a  cavity  within 
the  cervii,  which  formed  the  chief  dila- 
tation, so  expanded  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
close a  goose's  egg.  The  mgte  and  cells 
of  the  cervix  were  greatly  diminished, 
and  (heir  surfaces  presented  a  slight  ap- 
peamnte  of  librinous  effusion.  Somt: 
few  longitudinal  striae  were  visible,  more 
pariicularly  M  the  posterior  part,  appa- 
rently the  result  of  a  recenlfy-coniracied 
cavity. 

RCUAnKS. 

Tlie  preceding  case  conFiirms  the  opi- 
nion, lliat  operations   about    the   vagina 
and  perineum  arc  occasionally  followed 
by  iafluintnalJon  of  the  peritoneuiu;  and 
it  ought   to  induce  caution  in  the  prog- 
nosis.    The  fiisl  division  of  the  septun* 
was  not  succeeded    by   raiichief  of  any 
kind;  yet,  althoiJi;h  there  vvaa  no  ditftrr- 
ence  in  the  method  of  operating,  a  second 
incision  lli'Du^h  the  parts   led   to  a  fatal 
attack  of  peritonitis.     The  distention  wf 
the  cervix,  whtlie  the  fundus  and  body  of 
the  utct'iif  retained  their  normal  form  and 
sixe,    is  singular;    and    corroborate*  Ihi- 
statements  Lately  made  as  to  the  prolapsus 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  stretching, 
and  perhaps  by  growth,  while  the  parts  of 
the   iir}(an    or  viscus,    above  the  cervix, 
remain  in  their  original  stale.     If,  us  thi< 
cuse  proves,  effused    iluid    jnay  distend 
and  stretch  iTie  cvivix,  iiidependemiy  of 
oihtT  paits  Of  the  orgar,  it  is  not  difhcult 
lu  cofieeive    that    the   same    result  may 
occur  from  other  causes. 


PETITION  FROM  THE  GUVEIl- 
KOHS  OF  THF.  COUNTY  OF 
LOUTH  1H)SP1T.\L, 

•'to  the  UOSOCnABLE  THE  COMMONS  OF 
THE  VNITEn  KISODOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITtlN  AJtD  inCl..i!<n  IS  I'ARLIA- 
Wl-.NT    ASSEMHI.CD, 

•'  TAi  Humble  Pelilion  0/ thb  Governorg 
qftie  Count ff  of  Louth  Nonpitai, 

"SiitwETii— 'Dial  they  observe  with 
great  rei^fet  that  the  conttriis  of  ho<pi(ids 
and  di-pcnsaris  are  introduced  into  a  bill 
now  before  your  honourable  house,  the 
object  of  which  is  a  compulsory  establish- 
ment of  poor  laws  for  Ireland — laws 
which  they  ivould  most  gladly  see  m 
operation  under  due  restriction. 

"That  they  feel  convinced  a  bdl  wliicli 
would,  in  any  way  connect  these  institu- 
tions (at  present  so  iniich  dependent  for 
iheir  suppoit  and  protection,  on  the  coii- 
tribulioiii  and  siiperinti-ndence  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  landed  and  other  prnperiy.J 
with  such  as  sIniH  necessarily  be  uplielu 
altogether  by  parochial,  or  county  assess- 
ment, must  prove  very  detrimervial. 

"Tliat  ihey  have  further  loobseive  tlial 
amongst  those  who  now  avdil  iheniseWes 
of  these  iii.slitu lions,  there  are  very  many 
who  Would  be  deeply  injured  by  huch 
ail  alteration  in  the  present  system  of 
managing  county  hoHpilals,  as  should 
cause  them  in  be  classed  with  pauper  or 
workhosse — persons  too  poor  lo  meet  the 
heavy  expenses  incident  (o  disease  or 
bodily  injury,  yet  possessing  a  spirit,  not 
iliiu<iabl»*,  and  a  place  in  society,  though 
humble,  that  would  ninke  them  decline 
all  aid  that  could  subject  them  tn  be 
ranked  amor^gst  the  number  pionounced 
destitute,  lor  live  sake  of  (his  numerous 
class  also,  yoar  petitioners  would  depre- 
cate Kuch  altcMiions  in  ihcse  instinitions 
as  might  occasion  the  breaking  down  of 
an  honest  spirit  or  injury  to  so  large  a 
body  of  cur  community. 

"  Vour  pelitioners  are  not  a%vare  that 
the  mode  of  invuritig  to  the  public  a  right 
use  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  governors 
of  hos|iilai3  has  beeu  ever  fuund  inef- 
feeilivs. — These  meet  ((uarterly,  when  all 
accounts  are  examined  and  aurlited,  and 
die  affairs  of  the  house  duly  considered, 
and,  if  necess;iry,  apecinl  meetings  are 
held  at  ilie  call  of  three  governoi'S.  An- 
nually the  whole  concerns  of  the  institu- 
tion are  again  brought  before  the  gover- 
nors.    The  treasurer's  accounts  properly 
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attested,  tosetber  wiih  a  statemenl  of  ilie 
benefit!!  which  have  resulted  to  the  public 
by  the  relief  of  liic  sicV  and  maimed  are 
then  dulj  forwarded  to  ihe  goieniineiil 
office  appointed  tu  rereive  them. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  Uinw  whsil  are 
the  effects  of  tlie  present  system,  as  they 
novr  appear  in  the  hospital  of  this  county, 
and  bow  these  instituiions  may  suffer  by 
a  depaiture  from  it.  as  lepardi  funds, 
[jU'irriaiisliip,  and  its  moral  influence 
upon  our  commuiiily. 

"Tlie  Eovernors,  by  economy,  havinii 
e.slal)li«hed  a  bui!dint>  fund  to  iIil'  amotiiil 
of  fiueeii  hundred  pouiid<,  niatle  an  a.\\- 
peal  to  thf  possfssors  of  properly  of  eveiy 
deseriplioi)  throughout  the  cmrnty,  by 
which  that  sum  l>ecame  doubled ;  with 
ihts  theyetect>^d  abui'diu?,  in  aU  re^pectf 
fit  and  piO|  pr  f  r  their  purpose. 

"There  lire  .seventy  Roveniors  by  sub- 
scription. During  the  last  year  there  have 
been  seven  general  boards,  and  the  rtum- 
ber  who  liaie  personally  visited  the  iii- 
stiiulion,  during  the  same  [leriod,  average 
three  in  each  week. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  prar,  that 
a  system  cipable  of  producing  so  mncti 
l>enefit  in  every  way  t')  ihe^e  iu^tituiion^, 
and  to  I  In?  public,  may  not  te  exposed  to 
any  alterations  thai  could  endanger  (heir 
well  doin<{, or  interrupt  thepros«nl  course 
of  private  contributions  to  them.  — Vour 
petitioners  will,"  &c.  *c.  &c. 


LARViE  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society,  a  communication  wasi  read 
frnin  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  on  the  L;irvae  of  a 
Dipterous  Insect,  which  was  visited  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  human  in- 
lestinei.  The  case  was  that  of  a  clergy- 
man, 70  years  of  age,  whose  tir>t  symp- 
t<>ins  were  general  wealcivess,  lo$!>  of  ap- 
petite, and  a  treraiilous  motion  in  the 
intestines.  The  discharge  continued  for 
some  months,  and  several  (|unrts  were 
passed  alive,  the  chamber-pot  being  hall 
full,  somelimei  accompanying  the  stools, 
and  at  other  times  being  alou  ■.  'ilie  in- 
insetts  were  evidently  aquatic,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  cniilar  to  those  kimwn  as 
f'ermicuinri»  Latrinnrum,  of  Swmuiner- 
dain.  Similar  cases  are  described  by  Dr. 
bateman,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
.liiuriial  whcie  they  were  considered  t><e 
larvsB  if  the  Musea  Uoraestica.  Their 
length  was  about  four  and  a  half  lines,  the 
breadth  one  and  a  quarter,  elongated  in 


the  middle,  and  the  body  was  composed 
of  iweUe  membraneous  S'^graenls.  No 
1)t|hl  could  be  thrown  on  the  means  by 
u-hicli  they  got  into  llie  body;  but  the 
first  effects  were  fell  in  the  spnii^  of  the 
yenr ;  (hey  likewise  brin^  voided  in  sum- 
mer and  winter;  but  it  was  siip{,'Osed 
iliey  were  hatched  iiv  the  intestine-,  where 
they  found  |i1enty  of  niitnineiit.  Dr. 
Baiem.in  considered  that  such  i1l^ects 
were  taken  in  wtlh  llie  uuler,  though  it 
dill  not  appear  tliut  such  was  the  case  in 
this  instance,  the  patient  never  diitiking 
water  unmixed,  and  that  wliich  was  used 
being  laVeii  from  a  pond  with  a  clay- 
hoiioin.  The  in-ecis  were  pro\  ided  with 
an  air  tube  nnd  hranchia,  and  were  evi- 
dently ofuniphibluus  habits. 
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A  new  and  valuable  di.scovery  of  a  me- 
dielnal  spring  has  recently  bei  n  made  at 
Greeiifoni-p'ace,  n*ar  Harrow,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  is  really 
worth  a  liial.  The  circntiisi.inci  s  under 
which  this  .Spring;  vv.is  first  discovered 
may  be  slated  in  a  few  words.  In  the 
summer  of  183fi  llie  proprietor  lia^tpened 
to  mention  to  a  medical  gentleman  from 
town,  who  was  paying  him  a  liiendly 
visit  ai  the  tim",  that  alth  nyh  he  had 
bored  for  water  to  a  gr  at  depth,  none 
could  be  found  which  wus  not  so  im- 
pregnated with  saline  matter,  S(c.,  so  (U 
to  be  lO'aKy  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  occurred  to  iht;  meJical  gentleman  that 
it  might  contain  mcdirinal  pro|ieittes,  and 
he  recommended  to  ihe  proprietor  to  have 
it  analyzed.  This  has  br^i-n  done  by  one 
of  ih^  tirst  practical  chemists  in  l.omloii ; 
and  from  the  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  contains  qualities  of  no  comni  -n  oider, 
and  nut  often  found  in  a  [i.iiural  spring 
in  this  country  ;  for,  beside*  bi-int;  a  plea- 
sant and  grateful  beverage,  its  prupertie* 
as  a  saline  apt-rient  render  it  a  v.diiable 
meilicine,  and  its  mode  of  operation  i^ 
Ivoih  mild  and  efficacious.  Knim  the 
above  statemeut,  and  from  the  subjoined 
anitysis,  it  will  be  seen  th*!  this  water 
)ios>esses  pro|>erties  which  a  Ion,'  eNpe- 
rienie  ha*  proved  to  Xte.  very  effc  ent  in 
the  cure  of  many  di  cases  To  tho^ 
whose  con>titutions  are  impaired  fro  n  a 
residence  in  warm  climates,  and  lo  per- 
sons whose  di^esti  •  e  powers  are  we;iken<»d 
by  sedentary  hibits,  cloie  atieniioii  to 
business,  or  late  hours,  a  course  of  ihij 
waur  will  be  found  highly  beneiicial,  by 
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^^_^:^K 


producing  a  iaiulary  action  on  therarious 
secretory  functions. 

Sali»,  Sec,  found  in  an  imperial  pini  of 
water,  as  anaiyted  by  J.  T.  t'ooper,  sen., 
Esq. — (Cubic  inches)  4-5  Carbonic  Acid; 
10  Niliogeii  ;  ((Jninj)  40-76  Sulphate 
of  Manne&ia  ;  M-TS  Sulphule  of  Soda  ; 
4-61  Chloride  of  Sotiium  ;  2  S5  Chloride 
of  Lime;  3  or*  Carbonate  of  lime;  l!y- 
driodate  of  Iodine,  a  trace. 


FAMILY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


My  dear  Son, — We  were  all  eujoj  iji^ 


males  of  the  Charity.  From  whal  I  know 
of  London,  t>uc1i  a  house  would  bring  a 
rent  of  jC  1 50  a  year  at  leait,  and  when 
other  parts  of  the  Hospital  are  converted 
into  shops,  which  no  dobbt  turn  in  a  good 
yearly  inrome,  I  confess  that  1  am  very 
much  surprised  iliat  tWnltiiiili/ui  privtiti. 
remdetice  has  not  betn  turned  to  some  ac- 
count before  now  ! 

l'nd«r  all  the  cicrumstances,  it  appears 
lo  me  that  xhikiii-ued  and  upright  indi- 
viduals, who  compose  the  Council  of  the 
Roifui  CiUiege  of  Surgeotif,  acted  a  very 
queittiotiable  part  in  recognizing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  C'liaring  Ctos-<  Ilaspital,  and 
again  almost  imined lately  vcjilidrairing 
the  rtcognitioii.     To  *ay   the  least,    the 


vvlun  I  had  riii)>>lied — "obsliipu 
dear   and   nnxiuus   inoilier  could 


our  tea  and   coffee,  when  vour  lai  letter  L^„^„^,  «f  j,,^„;  ,,.^,  v.-tcillaiing,  and 

cameio  Land,  and    I  read  it  aloudj  but ,  ^^„  ^^,j,   ^e  excused  by  supposing  that 

J°'"  !  some  daring  misrepreseniations  had  been 
-  .,  ,  .  ,„  '*^^"  made  to  the  Council,  by  tho  e  interested 
speak,-"  vox  faucibus  1)«m.  !  -as  for  ,„  ,^g  ^^j^  ^f  cenificaies,  to  the  inejperi- 
your  poor  old  aunt  barali,  ^^bo,  wjt  ,  the  |  ^^^^j  ^^p„  i,^^  y(„„self,  who  m.ght 

assistance  of  her  parent  ear-lTumpet,  heard  ii u„„..  Za..„„a  ,„™.„- .).„,„      t  ^.,., 

only  one  foiiilh  of  your  misfortunes,- 


have  hern  induced  to  enter  there.  I  must 
certainly  give  you  every  credit,  for  the 
greiit  clearness  you  have  displayed  in 
getting  nearly  all  your  money  back. 

I  would  now,  my  dear  Tom, advise  you 

not  lo  delay  a  inoineni  tn  seeirte^  the  hon, 

member  for  I'inshury,  or   if  he  be  too 

much  engaged  with  his  constituents,  surely 

there  are  some  o'her  of  your  friends,  who 

For  God's  i^ke  do  not,  in  future,  be  so  are  equally  weli  acquainted  with  the  his- 

precipitate  iu  your  metropolitan  medical  j  tory  of  the  London   llospiiats,  and  who 

movement  !     What  I'biUd  have  induced  [  would  direct  you  whul  lo  do  in  your  pre- 

you  to  enter  to  such  a  place  asihe  Charing   sent  predicament;  at  at)  events  do  not 


"  tremor  occupat  arlus!" — ;nid  our  worthy 

reverend  pastor,  Doctor  ,  who  dined 

with  us,  conid  not  lielp  (ab  imo  pectore) 
exclaiming, 

" Quid  non  mortalia  pectore  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fames !" 


Cross  Unspilal,  without  making  some 
enquiry  beforehand  about  the  abilities 
and  characters  of  the  medical  oflicerx 
connected  vviih  it  ^  You  have  had,  in  all 
our  opinions  at  home,  a  most  miraculous 
escape  1 

I  never  heard  the  namit,  until  you  men- 
tioned it,  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital ; 
but  from  the  confidential  de>ciiption  you 
have  have  given  me  of  the  pface,  particu- 
larly of  the  beautiful  pbivaie  nrsiDrKLt 
which  is  attached  to  it,  and  which  vi»s 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  chaniuble  public, 
1  have  little  doubt  but  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  institution  of  Charing  CrwiiK  will 
become  very  jialorioui!  There  certainly 
i>^  somi  thing  strange,  as  you  say,  in  hav- 
ing such  a  beauli/ul  prifialt  jhmily  n»i- 
dence — replete  with  every  accommoda- 
tion— the  property  of  the  charitable  go- 
vernors of  the  Hospital — and  occupying 
one  of  the  best  situations  in  London,  either 
for  a  private  or  profestional  residfnce, 
remaining  unoccupied  ;  whilst  appeals  are 
making,  at  least  once  a  month,  by  sermons 
for  money  to  support  tlie  unfortunate  iji> 


act  upon  your  o»n  jud};met)t  solely,  I 
am  lold  that  the  NuiiTH  I-o.M>ov  IIospi- 
1*1.  is  a  very  superior  one,  aui\  that  the 
physicians  and  Mirgeons  ittiached  lo  it, 
not  only  give  their  lime  and  trouble  to  le- 
tieving'  its  unfurtunale  ininaie.«,  but  they 
actuaiiy  give,  for  the  suppoit  of  the  insti. 
tution,  ail  the  fees  they  extort  from  the 
pupils  who  n'.tend  tlie-r  invaluble  prac- 
tice. I  cmfess  lo  you  I  am  very  »«epti- 
cal  ahoiit  the  truth  of  this;  but  if  such  be 
reallt/  the  case,  I  would  liave  no  hesita- 
tion in  iii»i»liiig  upon  your  entering  there 
immediately.  It  has  always  been  ttty 
o]iiiiiun  ihui,  hi  our  public  capacities  u 
medical  nieit,  we  are  catl-d  upon  to  min- 
ister to  the  poor,  as  far  as  in  ug  lies,  with- 
out fee  nr  reward  ;  and  su  convinced  am 
I  of  ihis.  that  uere  I  called  upon  to  give 
extreme  examples  of  the  degradation  of 
human  nature,  I  would  point  lo  tliose  in- 
dividuals who  lived  by  converting  Ihe  in- 
firmities and  ailments  of '-  sick  and  needy" 
fellow  creatures  to  thur  own  sordid  pur- 
poses. If,  then,  the  NortA  London  Hot- 
ftHal  can  bout  of  luch  iianscendaikt  m> 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


amples  of  philanthropy  and  generosity  in 
the  persons  of  its  physicians  and  surgeons, 
it  rowsl  justly,  in  tny  opinion,  hold  the 
highest  eminence  amongst  the  roetropoli- 
lan  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
Bs  much  as  its  truly  benevolent  medical 
oflicers  can  have  no  sinister  purpuses  to 
seive  in  soliciting  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  at  large  to  their  practise,  when  all 
the  fees  received  from  those  very  pupils 
who  enter,  are  devoted  to  the  Christian 
shrine  of  Ukivfrsai.  Bejievolknci;  and 
True  Chabiiv,  It  is  for  these  reasons 
I  am  anxious  for  you  to  enter  to  the  prae- 
lice  of  the  North  London,  but  before  uoiag 
so  make  every  inquiry,  for  what  I  nnw 
you  is  mere  report-  I  shall  leave  to  your 
own  judgment  the  school  you  had  best 
enter  to ;  do  not  however  be  led  away  by 
the  impudent  pufls  which  appear  in  the 
papers  ;  the  men  who  resort  to  this  kind 
of  notoriety  can  hare  but  little  to  reconn- 
mend  tliem. 

Were  I  placed  as  you  are,  I  would  hrst 
attend  a  few  lectures  of  each  teacher,  and 
judge  accordingly.  Make  my  respert»  lo 
your  chum,  Mr.  Scott  Macdonald,  and 
let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Say  if  you 
want  any  more  money:  all  join  m  aifec- 
lionate  love. 

Ever  your  dear  father, 

TETEll . 

Blarnty,  Kilbatly  macalogue, 
January  1,  1337. 

P.S, — When  you  call  upon  the  hon. 
niember  for  Finsbury,  you  may  read  tlijs 
letter  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  direct  his 
attention  lo  that  jwrtion  of  it  which  re- 
lates   to    the     aEAlltltL   PRIVATE    RESI- 

DENCc,  which  is  atiachHl  to  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital,  and  which  was  built  by 

UDKEY       COLLtCTEU       FOR       CliAniTABLC 

PURPOSES,  as  such  places  have  always 
particularly  interested  him,  as  1  hope  this 
will  also. 


soon.    My  friend  Sandy  tells  rae  most^f 
extraordinary    things   about  the    King's ^1 
College.     He  is  thinking  of  pUTcha.<iing  a 
dressership  at    St.    Babtuoi.ouew's    or 
Oi'y's. 

London,  GreaJ  Ruuiell-ttrtti, 
Jamary  7, 1837. 

COrRT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 

DCBLIN,  FniDAV,  Jl'ke  9. 

TAe  King  v.  Mo»tyn  and  eleten  olhertt\ 
Memben  uf  tlit  Corporation  of  tht\ 
HIigo  Vttcr  Hotpilul. 

Justice  Burton  delivered  judgmirnt  ia ' 
lliis  cause.  The  learned  judge  recited  the 
statute  of  the -^SUi  George  til.,,  cap.  47, 
which  rrgulatt-n  im  Jical  charities,  and  it 
uppearc^d  that  the  power  of  elrction  lay 
with  the  members  who  had  subscribed  a 
guinea  each,  or  nuch  suras  ^is  were  equi> 
valefit  to  constitute  life  members.  A 
vacancy  occurred,  and  two  geDilemen 
became  candidates — one  of  them  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  voles,  the  other 
disputed  the  appoinltnenl  on  the  giourds 
of  informality  and  impropriety  in  the 
election,  aud  that  the  twelve  meinl)ers 
were  uot  qualifi«d  to  vote,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  act,  and  accordingly  ap- 
plied for  a  mandamui.  After  entering  at 
if.ngth  into  the  liiw  of  the  ca.<«e,  the  learned 
Ji'.dge  concluded  by  refusing  the  appljca^j 
tinn,  with  costs. 


My  dear  Father, — I  juil  leceited  your 


KXCESSn'K   GROWTH   OF   HAIll. 

Backstrom  relates  the  rase  of  a  Pr(i«> 
sian  woman,  whose  hair  extended  beyond  j 
the  sides  of  her  heJ,  and  she  was  in  the 
hahii  of  turning  it  over  to  make  a  quilt.l 
Caligerus  s^tw  a  man  in  Copenhagrit|] 
whose  locks  were  bi.\  feet  thiee  inches  ia| 
length,  while  the  hair  of  a  woman  mea* 
sured  six  ells. 


NEW  MODE  OF  ADMINISTERING 
SENNA. 

A  singular  preparation  at  a  purgative 


letter,  and  have  only  time  [to  say,  that  I   ^^^  f^^ J^  ^^j  ^^,,j,„,  ,,  ^.commended 
haveentered  to  the  Middlfj^ex  Hospitai..  |  j„  „,,  Buitelingemral  de  Therapeuliqnt, 

com. 

iiducing 

uauiea  or  dingus'.     An  iiifuoion  of  st-nna 


naveemerea  .o  ne  .uiBULF^tx  m.  ,p,tai..  ,  j„  ,,,^  fl„y/e/,«  gemral  de  Therapeu 
heard   enough  of  the  Noaiu  Lo»i>0«  ;j,  „„^  adm  rably  .da^.t^d  for  the 
lIospiiAi,  todec.de  me  in  having  nothing     ,^,;j,„   ^^  i,g  object,  without   i..d 
10  do  w«n  It.     \o\\  shall  hear  all  about   ..„...,„  „,  ,i:„„,..,  •"   ...  ;..r.,„:„.,  „r 


It  in  mv  next.  I  have  not  yet  entered  to 
any  school.  Send  me  some  money  as 
soon  as  possible !  The  postman's  bell  is 
ringing  so,  dear  father,  wiih  love  lo  all  at 
home. 

Ever  your  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 
THOMAS . 


PS, — I  shall  wnte  you  a 


is  tn  be  made  in  water,  and   allowed  to 
stand  all  mgla.    Tlie  liquid  is  lo  be  f)lte>J 
red    in    the    morning,    and     ennploye<].i 
instfad  of  wnter,  in  n,aking  a  cup  of  cof^ 
fee,  to  which   a    prupnrtiate  quantity 
m<1k,  &c.  should   be  added.     It  is  <ii<j 
'~'     I  ihal  the  laMe  of  the  senna  will   r,ot 
long  letter  I  perceptible. 


notices  to  correspondents. 
"books  for  review,  to  correspondents. 


«tf  Seltclinn  of  Latin   Preaeripliouti 

nernrdhilf  /«  lit:  Vfomtnclature  nf  thf 
Plianmicopaia  Loneiint:miii,  I Ki6,  for 
I  At  Vnf  of  Altdif/ti  fi/iithiiiH.  'By 
George  Forvo)C,aiiilior  of  a  Literil  Tmn- 
iilation  of  Celsus,  &c.     Lotidon.  1837. 

Obtiffritwnit  uli  t/ir  Pnmrriilinn  nf 
\-tlentth  in  lutnnrij,  Ymith,  J\iiinhi>od, 
land  Agf,  irlti  the  brut  iiitaris  of  imurw- 
inu  thi  jMiinil  and  Phyxiciil  couaitinn 
of  Man.  HyJoliii  lUrnson  Cunis,  Esq. 
jic.,8(c.  Iliiio.  London,  1037.  Rensibuw. 
A  most  in'^lruclive  ivork  for  the  general 
retder. 

The  HtudtnCi  Pocktt  Giiidr  (<>  tie 
Cui/ff,"  i.f  Sun(rotiM.  By  Forbts  \\'tn- 
•Invv,  Es(j,    J.  T.  Cox. 

yi  Mamirl  uf  Pracliaii  Aliditi/tr;i. 
incluiljiig  the  l)i.«eises  of  Women  ami 
Clii'dri'ii,  in  accord. nice  \\'n\\  Iturn«, 
l)c:nman,  (Jo  cIi,  Deuets.  lilundell,  Ua- 
vi%,  Ityiiii,  &«•.  ]ly  Torlies  VVinslow, 
Ejiq.,  M.R.C.S. 

^H  Jnlrodiirlion  to  MuUriit  liolfttij/, 
compreliendifip  t!ie  Klemeuls  and  (Jlos- 
sology  of  Ik'L.ny — llie  Lirmeaii,  Anifi- 
cial,  and  Natuial  Sysicms — llie  Natural 
System  of  Jvssitu,  :irid  sevecal  comprc- 
lipiisive  Tables  of  llif  Properties,  Use', 
and  lln»e<  of  Medifiual  l'ldiil<.  lllu;- 
trali'd  witti  coloiiivd  fii>iires.  By  Tliomas 
Castle,  M.1>.I'.]^.S,  fee  ,  &c.  ]2ino. 
pp.276.     !".  Cnx. 

An  excelletit  MtinnrL  for  the  lovers  of 
Bolaiiy. 

j4  TrniiHliilitm  •>/  th  Phitrnuicopniit 
/.aWi/jf  )!*(«.  V  itiiiltstrijilive  and  exphn- 
alory  notes  tin  ilie  Maieiia  Mii<lica,  ik.ii. 
Ry  Thomas  Ciistlc,  M.  D.  l2tno  pp. 
200,     E.  Co.K. 

A  very  correct  tran-1.itloi>. 

The  Tteth  a  Ttnt  »/  Afji,  ciWKidtnd 
tcith  rcfirenci  to  tAt  Fnrtor//  Ckiidnn. 
Addresso*]  to  the  Mt'wliers  of  both  Houses 
of  I'atli^mtnl.  Hy  f-ywin  Saundci», 
I'l'Ilow  of  ilie  M'.-'dico-Uu'aiiical  Society, 
&c.  London,  lfW7,  Hvo.  pp.  70.  Ilen- 
tlmw 

RudiiiifiitH  of  P/iffniol')gt/.  By  Dr. 
ricclier.  Pari"  III,  On  Life,  as  maiii- 
fesled  in  SfnSitinrj  and  irj  Tliouglit.  l-'.d- 
ited  l-y  Robert  I.ewiii?.  M.D.  F^H.C.f.i:. 
W'.tti  a  biogiaphit'ul  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
Uior.  Edinburgh,  1B37,  8vo.  pp.  HI. 
Carfrae  and  Son. 
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CaHilicM  asserlion  will   require   furllicr 
proof.     Well  pre|)ared  as  tlif  profession 
may  be  to  give  credit  to  any  fraudulent 
tueasure  of  the  irli<'ft  body  of  ilie  Council, 
wp  are  unwillitig  to  believe  that  any  indi- 
vidual member  would  have  the  bold  nest 
to  liaie  [lis  eyi.'S  blinded  with  a  five  pound 
note,  to  present  him  •teeing'  the  age  of  the    ^| 
caiidid>ile.      'I'he  College  are  qui'e  aware     ^| 
that  false  ceriilicales  of  the  birth  of  candi- 
dates, as  wel  of  ilie  r  atleiidaiice  al  lec- 
tures, are  by  no  means  unusual.  ^H 
Cfidwr — Dr.  James  Somiiierville  *kas    ^M 
indebted  lo  the  (ctrli/cattH)  both  of  Sir    ^ 
Astley  aiid  Bir  Benjamin,  for  his  oflice  of 
Inspector  of  Anatomy.     The  learned  doc-     h 
lor  had  actively  avsisted  $ir    Benjamin  in     ^| 
forminjj  his   pathological    colletlion,  for    ^^ 
which  Sir  Henjaiiiin  declares  that  he  paid 
the  doctor    handsomely,   in   addition    to 
getting  him  the  Inkpectorship. 

..'J  Sulmrrjli/r  lit  C'ariixie  and  others. — 
The  Index  will  ap|>ear  immediately. 

u4  GlaHgDW  CnrrtupiniditU. — The  Me- 
tropolitan I' iiiversiiy  lias  not  as  yet  pub- 
lished its  reguliktions  for  degrees. 

jlifrfVeu*.— The  information  about  the 
German  degreis  will  be  given  al  a  perso- 
nal interview. 

jTA  R.  ('.  S. — The  information  will  be 
given  on  a  pcr.-ional  interview. 

il/  P. — The  coniniunications  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear  will  be  readily  received 
by  another  hebdomadary.  We  cannot 
really  state  terms  or>  authority.  An  ap- 
plication ought  lo  be  made  lo  the  quarter. 
C'Airiirf^'^uii. — We  believe  the  lee  de- 
manded by  a  ci-devant  tiherni  Surgeon, 
for  atiendanice  on  hi.s  medical  hieihren,  is 
only  one-half  lie  ordinary  charge.  The 
terms  to  visit  Cobbelt  were  not  agreed  on. 
Argu». — The  iiiformjtiou  was  notfcor- 
rect.  There  were  only  two  of  the  Cower- 
streel  students  rej<?c.ted  on  last  Monday. 
The  other  nttm  students  passed  at  the 
diree  tables,  which  nnide  three  at  each 
table;  and  iliere  are  three  examiners  at 
each  of  the  three  table,  miiking  nine  in  all. 
,j1.  S.  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  em- 
ployment in  writing  tommuiiicaiions  to 
certain  .lournats,  by  applying  (all  tetters 
po^t  paid)  addressed  to  A.  D  ,  care  of  the 
lloiise  Surgeon,  North  London   Hospital. 

.Ml  commtm'calions  and  works  for  re- 
view lu  be  forwarded,  (carriajiepiid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  A,  Charlolle-street,  Blooms- 
biiry-square. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Br  Dr.  Fletcbek. 

Delivered  in  tie  Jlrgyle  Square  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

No.  XXIX. 

S  E  M  E  I  O  L  O  C  Y. 

Anatomical  symptoms  oT  lliscaisejt — Alte* 
rulions  in  the  aspect  of  the  Eyes — Stra- 
bismus— ^State  of  iho  Eyf?»  in  Tctnnui — 
Fliuliing  of  the  vyv  rKplkinrii — ConvuU 
sioo  of  iri« — Muscularitv  of  the  iris  dis- 
puted— .Mtcraiions  in  liie  aspcrt  of  ihi- 
longiie — ^Stalc  of  the  tongue  in  gastro- 
enteritis, hectic  fever,   scarlitinn,   and 
dyspepsia —  I.obster- tongue —  ICeaiuN 
'why  the  tongue  is  drawn  to  the  diseased 
tide  in  partial  paralysis — Allcraiiuiis  in 
(he  aspect  of  the  skin — Cutis  anternia — 
Currie,   Home,   and    Gregory    on    the 
highest  temperature  of  the  >k\a — Vcllow, 
green,  and  black  skin — Uope'H  errone- 
ous  views  of  tho  action  uf  uitrate  of 
silver  on  the  skin — Peculiar  odours  of 
the  skin — Alterations  io   llie  a<'|.ect  of 
the  skull — Cause  of  the  precocious  abi- 
litien  of  rirkely  children — Physiological 
symptoms  of  diacast-s  -Alterations  in  res- 
piration—  Increased,     diminished,    anil 
irregular  stimulus — Dcfertive   rotivey- 
■iico  of  stimulut — Duncan  and  U'ilsoii 
Philip  on  Asthma — Diviiiinn  of  the  par 
va^um — Jmpeifecl  mechanism  of  respi- 
ration— Cause  of  ang-ina  pectoris — Ob' 
■tmctioB  of   the  air-pastagt's- — Snoring 
-^•ghing- — Gaping — Cause  of  these  ac- 
tions, and  discasvs  in  which  they  oceur 
— Hiccup  —  Hooping  —  Pathology    of 
sneezing — Hot  tears  in  nphlhalmia,  and 
ardor  urinat — Cause  of  death  in  all  fatal 
diseases— Citadel  of  lift^ — Cliuiii;es  in  the 
voice-- Whispering- -Grooni  nj.-Screani- 
iiig  without  pain — Weeping — .Ausculttt- 
lion — Respiration  as  heard  by  the  fte- 
thuicope — Defective  niurninrs — I'ucrile 
resniration — Tracheal  respiration — Me- 
tallic respiiiition— Rales — Sibilout  rale 
No.  IX 


— MucoHsmlc — Crcpitous  rale — Sonor- 
ous rale — ITlo  voice  as  hrurd  by  the 
stethoscope — Resonance  of  the  voice — 
Egophony--l'ecloriloquy--Melallic  tink- 
ling— Alterations  in  ihe  teniperalure  of 
the  body-^ .Morbus  ceruleus — Altera- 
tions in  the  circulation — True  stimuli  of 
the  heart — Palpitation — Variation  of  the 
pulse — Quick,  hard,  and  weak  pulse — 
Wiry  pulse— Peritonitic  pulse — Slovr, 
sufl,  and  full  pulse — Apoplectic  pulse — 
Irregular  and  intermittent  pulse — Ste- 
tliu!>C(>pic  pliertomena  of  the  heait — la-  ^1 
creased  sound — Increased  impulse —  ^| 
Bruit  de  .SoulBet — Uruit  de  Rape — Cre-  ^ 
|iitatio  Corii,  or  Craqnemenl  de  Cuir 
Neuf— Sign  of  Pericarditis — Alterations 
In  dij^estioti — True  patholugj'  of  hydro- 
phobia—  Cause  of  Dyspepsia — Threo 
siitiuli  to  di);estion — Impeded  deglutition 
— Alterations  in  secretion — •Viiiaiionof 
Ihe  secretions  in  sleep  and  iusanity— 
Alterations  in  sensation — Vertigo — Tin- 
nitus aurium. 

4.  Eyes. — The  eyes  do  not  close  in 
paralysis,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  and  the 
Hipprocraiic  countenance.  An  open 
slate  of  the  eyes  is  llurefore  considered  a 
very  bud  sign.  In  lelunus  the  eyes  are 
generally  open,  both  wlien  asleep  and 
when  awake;  for  neither  tlic  s|)hincte'r 
(orbicularis  palpebrarum)  nor  the  levator 
paipebm;  superions  i»  completely  relaxed, 
so  that  the  eye-lids  are  always  pnitially 
separated.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  tixed  in 
this  disease,  from  the  conlraclion  of  the 
recti  muscles.  Ptosis  is  a  palsy  of  the 
levator  palpebnr.  Strabismus  occurs  in 
the  first  stage  of  apoplexy,  in  myelitis  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  spina!  chord,  in 
amaurosis,  in  worms,  &c.  It  takes  place 
either  fiom  defective  action  of  one  act  of 
muscles,  or  from  incrensed  action  of  aii- 
otlii-r  set.  The  direction  of  the  eye  is  ut>- 
wuid  in  tetanus,  because  the  iiilenor  ob- 
lique roujcle  acts  loo  much;  and  in  para- 
lysis and  syncope  because  the  superior 
oblique  acts  loo   little.     The  eye  is  too 
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moist  in  ktamu  and  the  last  stage  of 
ophthalmia  :  it  is  dry  in  the  first  sta^e  of 

f  ophthalmia,  in  phrenitis,  and  id  all  die- 
ses of  debility.      It  appears  to  "  flash  " 

[in  anger,  mania,  hjstena,  and  ferer.  The 
cause  of  this  appeanoce  is,  that  the  ves- 
sels are  dilated,  and  admit  more  white 
blood ;  so  that  more  light  i%  reflected. 
The  iris  is  conAdently  said  to  be  cott- 
mlsed  in  cpilepjy.  I  nerer  ww  it,  oor 
any  one  who  had  ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  iris  is  muscular,  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble <tf  being  convulsed. 

5.  Tongue. — The  longue  is  flat,  and 
the  anterior  exlreraiiy  rounded  in  gastro- 

(■Cntentis  :  it  is  cylindrical  and  pointed  in 

rfcectic  fever.     It  is  in  the  latter  tliat  the 

[lobster- tongue  (red   with  white  papillte) 

^loraetimes    occurs.      In   scarlatina   it  is 

'  while  with  red  papillc      In  dyspepsia, 

especially  iu  the  momin?,  t^e  tongue  is 

rough  and  scabrou*.     The  longue  goes 

to  the  diseased  side  in  paralysis  of  one 

side   of  the  face,   being  t'jmed    in   that 

direction,  as  on  a  pivot,  by  the  action  of 

the    genio-liyo-glosstis   moscle    of    the 

healthy  side. 

6.  Skin. — The  skin  is  pale,  roueh,  and 
dry  (forming  the  cutis  anserina)  in  the 
cold  stage  of  fever.     It  is  pale,  but  not 

I  Tough,  >n  syncope.     In   the   hot  stage  of 
fever  it  is  red,  and  its  temperature  is  like- 
[  irise  much   raised,  especially   m    scarla- 
tina.    Currie  says  that  the  tiit;hesl  point 
to  which  >ts  temperature  rises,  is  a  hundred 
and  tneive  degrees  ;  Home,  says  a  hun- 
dred and  seven,  and  Gregoiy  fixes  it  at  a 
hundred  And/our.    The  skin  is  yellow  in 
jaundice,  and   in  yellow   fever.      It 
blackened,  sometimes  from  the  internal 
administration  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Dr. 
'  Hope  saya  ihi»  is  occasioned  by  the  ni- 
itrale  of  silver  being  decomposed  hy  tFie 
[perspiration,  and  forming  muriate  of  sil- 
fTcr.     But  if  this  were  the  ease  it  would 
I  happen  more  frequently.      The  skin  is  of 
\  s  tureen  colour  in  chlorosis.     It  is  dry  in 
I  diabetes   and    dropsy.      It   has  an   acid 
odour  in  nulia'y  fever  ;  and   in  ramollis- 
ement  of  the  bram  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  a  mouse. 

7.  Skull. — The  precocious  abilities 
which  are  often  exhibited  by  children 
afflicted  with  rickets,  are  probably  owing 
to  hypertrophy  of  llie  bi-ain,  occasioned 
by  the  bones  of  the  skull  giving  way- 

II.  Physiological  at/mploiM, — These 
comprehend  alterations  from  the  di«aiic 
in  the  various  functions  of  the  bo<ly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  processes  of  respiration, 
circuldlion,  digestion,  and  secretion  ;  and 
in  seniatton,thought,aQd  voluntary  motion. 


1.  AJteratioMt  ia  RetpiralioM. — Ex- 
piration is  never  difficult,  but  inspiration 
may  he  vitiated  either  from  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  natural  stimulus,  from  a 
defective  conveyance  of  that  stimulus, 
from  imperfect  mechanism,  or  from  ob- 
structed air-passages. 

(l)  Altered  stimulos  of  the  blood  oc- 
curs io  exercise  and  in  the  hot  stage  of 
fever ;  in  both  of  which  cased  the  lun^ 
have  too  much  blood  to  transmiL  There 
is  too  little  stimulus  in  sytitope,  and  the 
s'imulus  is  irreiru'ar  in  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  various  diseases  of  that  organ. 

(2.)  Defeciii'e  conveyance  of  stimuli 
takes  place  in  diseases  of  the  »pina]  chord, 
rachitis,  myelitis,  and  the  end  of  apo- 
plexy ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  patient 
dies  of  asphyxia.  The  same  is  probably 
the  case  in  asthma,  for  Wilson  Philip  says 
it  is  from  a  defective  supply  of  stimulus, 
and  not  from  increased  aci'on  or  spasm. 
Dr.  Duncan  is  of  the  s-ime  opinion.  Di- 
vision of  the  pneumogaslric  nerve  (par 
vagum)  has  the  same  effect. 

(3  )  Imperfect  mechanism  is  seen  in 
adhesions  of  tlie  pleura,  and  in  os;:fica- 
tioo  of  the  costal  cartilages;  likewise  in 
the  case  of  fractured  ribs,  in  pleuritis, 
pleurodiny.inflammationof  thediaphraem 
and  angina  pectoris  ;  which  is  probably 
owing  to  spasm  of  the  diaphraem. 

(4.)  The  air-passages  of  the  lungs  may 
be  oh&lructed,  either  by  secreti<)n  within 
themselves,  or  by  a  secretion  outside, 
which  compresses  tiiem.  or  by  causes 
which  compress  the  whole  lung.  These 
causes  are  croup,  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
haemoptysis,  tubercles,  anasarca,  pulmo- 
nary apibplexy,  a  vomica,  hydroihorax, 
pneumothorax,  &c. 

Hhoncus  occurs  in  apoplexy  and  coma. 
Suspirium,  or  sighing,  takes  place  in  all 
congestive  diseases ;  from  fatigue  and 
hunger,  in  diseases  of  (he  diaphragm,  in 
the  first  stage  of  fever,  aad  particularly  in 
miliary  and  eruptive  fever*.  Ossilatio, 
or  gasping,  is  a  major  kind  of  sighing, 
and  IS  observed  in  the  same  cases  ;  they 
are  boih  occasioned  by  the  venous  circu- 
lation being  retarded.  Singultus,  or  hic- 
cup, is  observed  in  dyspepsia,  diaphrag- 
miiia,  diseases  of  Uie  spinal  marrow  or 
nerves,  in  incipient  phrenitis,  and  in  gan- 
grene Hooping  ia  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  pertussis.  Stemutatio,  or 
sneezing,  is  frequent  in  the  setting  in  of 
otarrh  and  the  measles.  Before  increased 
secretion  we  havR  diminished  secretion  ; 
and  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  de- 
fended by  its  natural  secretion,  the  air 
becomes  loo  great  a  stimulus  to  it.    This 
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explains  the  occurrtnce  of  hot  tears  in 
ophthalmia;  and  of  ardor  urinsE  in  gon- 
orrhea. 

In  all  faial  cases  of  dieaje,  death  at  last 
takes  pkcc  from  asphyxia ;  for  as  long  as 
the  respiratory  system  goes  on,  life  con- 
tinues. Hence  the  tuber  annulare,  or 
lutnmil  of  the  respiratory  columns  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  Mid  to  be  the  an  vita- 
or  citadel  of  life. 

The  voice  is  changed  in  laryngitis.  It 
is  hoarse  in  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  and 
in  oisification  of  the  cartilages,  Siisurra- 
tio,  or  whispering,  is  heard  in  diseases  of 
the  recurrent  nerve,  in  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  pain  is 
felt  00  moving;  the  muscles  of  the  laryn*. 
Geraitus,  or  i^roaning,  is  a  sign  of  great 
pain,  and  screaming  of  still  greater,  hut 
the  latter  is  sometimes  nitered  when  there 
it  no  pain  at  all;  as  in  hydrocephalus, 
where  it  is  tiie  consequence  of  spasm. 
Fletus,  or  weeping,  occurs  in  hysteria  and 
various  other  cases.  When  violent  it  is 
attendsd  with  a  convulsive  action  of  the 
larynx,  diaphragm,  and  abdomen. 

Dnder  the  head  of  alterations  from  dis- 
ease in  the  process  of  respiration,  we  are 
to  consider  the  various  signs  afforded  by 
the  stethoscope.  These  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads : — I.  Altered  sound  of 
respiration,  which  may  be  ei'her  defec- 
tive, puerile,  tracheal,  or  metallic.  2. 
Rales,  -which  may  be  either  sibilou*,  so- 
norous, mucou',  nr  crepitating.  3.  Alter- 
ations in  the  voice ;  includin;  bronchop. 
hony,  pectoriloquy,  egophony,  and  me- 
tallic tinkling. 

(1.)  Altered  sounds  of  respiration  are 
of  four  kinds: — I.  Defective  murmur. 
This  takes  place  in  hepatization  of  the 
lung,  in  pulmonitr^r  apoplexy,  in  pulmo- 
nary adema,  in  some  stages  of  I  ronchitis, 
in  tubercle»,  and  in  ail  cases  where  the 
lungs  are  rendered  impervious  in  any 
part.  2.  Puerile  respiration  takes  place 
in  certain  portions  of  the  lung,  whenever 
the  respiration  i»  deficient  in  other  parts. 
The  quantity  of  air  received  in  the  por- 
tions which  remain  pervious,  is  Eteater  in 
proportion  to  the  part  of  the  luag  which 
u  useless;  so  that  the  air  gets  more 
quickly  to  the  air-cells,  and  consequently 
with  greater  impulse.  3.  The  respiration 
is  said  to  be  tracheal  when  the  sound  na- 
tural to  the  trachea,  is  heard  in  other 
parts  of  the  lungs  ;  as  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  bronchia,  and  in  the  case  of  vomica. 
4.  Metallic  respiration  is  caused  by  the 
air  passing  through  a  liquid  contained  in 
a  cavity.  It  sounds  like  a  pin  sii iking 
on  a  glass. 


(2.)  Rales.    These  are  of  fonr  kinds : — 

I.  Sibilous  rale ;  this  is  caused  by  a  par- 
tial obstruction  of  the  air-passages,  from 
the  secretion  into  them  of  a  thin  saline 
mucus  ;  over  which  the  air  whistles.  It 
occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis,  2. 
Mucous  rale ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
air  passing  tlirough  raucus  of  a  thicker 
consistence,  and  is  heard  in  hsemoptysis, 
philmis,  and  the  second  sta^e  of  bron- 
chitis. 3.  The  crepitous  rale  occurs  in 
the  first  stage  of  pneumonia;  in  which  it 
)s  occasioned  by  difficult  dilatation  of  the 
air-cells,  owing  to  effusion  into  their  pa- 
rteties.  It  also  attends  dry  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  being  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  effused  air.  4.  The  sonorous  rale 
is  caused  by  the  air  passing  over  the 
thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  It  is  best  beard  in  chronic 
bronchitis. 

(3.)  Alterations  in  the  voice.  The  al- 
terations in  the  voice,  detected  by  au- 
scultation, are  likewise  of  four  kinds  : — ■ 
I.  Resonance  of  the  voice  i«  heard  in 
cases  in  which  (he  natural  sound,  or  tre-" 
mor,  produced  in  the  lungs  when  the  pa- 
tient speaks  is  louder  than  usual,  as  con- 
veyed to  the  ear  by  the  stellte*cope.  It 
reno'ts  from  a  portion  of  the  lungs  being 
a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  usual, 
owing  to  its  solidification.  2.  Egopbony 
is  sometimes  heard  when  the  pleural 
cavity  contains  a  thin  stratum  of  flui<t, 
which  compresses  the  lungs ;  as  in  hydro- 
thorax,  and  the  first  and  last  stages  of 
empyema.  It  is  not  present  in  ha?ma- 
tliorax,  because  the  effused  blood  coagu- 
lates. 3.  Pectoriloquy  is  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  voice  in  a  cavity  of  the  luugs. 
4.  Metallic  tinkling  is  heard  in  cases 
where  a  fistula  exists  between  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  and  a  phthisical  cavity  in 
the  lungs ;  and  a  drop  of  matter  passes 
while  the  patient  is  speaking. 

Alterations  from  disease  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body,  fall  under  the  head  of 
alterations  in  the  process  of  respiration. 
The  Jieat  of  the  body  is  increased  in  in- 
flammation and  the  second  stage  of  fever. 
It  is  diminished  in  the  first  stage  of  fever, 
syncope,  morbus  ceruleus,  paralysis, 
dropsy,  asthma,  diabetes,  a.<iphyxia,  gan- 
grene, and  all  cases  of  impeded  circula- 
tion. 

2.  jitterationt  in  Cireulalion. — These 
arise  from  changes  in  the  ordinary  siimnli 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  in  syncope ; 
or  from  the  addition  of  pieti-matural 
stimuli,  as  in  palpitation;  or  from 
changes  in  the  organic  condition  of  the 
heart.     In  the  natural  state  of  the  system.. 
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the  heart  haa  two  stimuli ;  one  from  the 
blood,  and  tlie  other  from  the  brain. 
These  may  be  eiiher  increiiaed  or  di- 
minished, or  a  new  one  may  be  added. 
la  the  latter  uase  ttie  pulse  becomes  quick, 
hard,  and  weak,  forniing  what  is  called  a 
"wiry  pulse."  llis  very  well  marked  in 
peritonitis,  the  new  stimulus  being  sym- 
pathy with  llie  inflamed  penloneum. 
The  weakness  of  the  puUe  depends  on  the 
small  supply  of  blood ;  its  quickness, 
from  the  heart  acting  on  this  small  quan- 
tity of  blood,  owing  to  the  preternatural 
stimulus;  and  its  hardness  is  from  the 
heart's  acting  liolently.  Hence  the  three 
qualities  go  together.  In  apoplexy,  xThere 
one  of  the  usual  stimuli  (tliat  of  ilie  brain) 
is  cut  off,  the  pulse  is  slow,  soft,  and  full. 
The  two  kinds  of  pulse  we  hare  niea- 
tioDed  form  the  extremes,  between  which 
there  are  many  varitlies.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  evcy  disease  of  every  organ 
affects  tliG  pulse  ditferenlly,  so  that  in 
tome  countries  (Japan,  for  instance)  they 
draw  their  diagnosis  from  the  puUe 
alone,  hi  such  cases,  the  characters  of 
the  pulse  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
critical  and  organic;  the  first  shewing  a 
crisis  of  the  disease  to  be  at  band,  the 
others  poiming  out  the  organ  affected. 
These  symptoms  are  subdivided  into 
superior  and  inferior  ;  the  first  of  which 
relate  to  organs  above  the  diaphragm; 
and  the  last  io  those  below  it,  and  these 
are  again  subdivided  according  to  the 
different  organs. 

Besides  the  characters  already  men- 
lioned,  the  pulse  may  be  irreaular  or 
internnittent.  In  the  case  of  some  indi- 
viduals, the  pulse  is  intermittent  during 
health,  and  if  a  fever  occurs,  it  becomes 
regular.  Galen  wrote  nineteen  chapters 
On  the  pulse,  though  he  did  not  know  its 
cause  The  latest  author  on  the  pulse  is 
Kucco. 

With  respect  to  the  slethoscopic  phe- 
nomena of  the  heart,  there  may  be  either 
increased  or  diminished  sound.  The 
other  signs  furnisb«l  by  auscultation,  are 
the  flatus  follis,  attritio  lims,  and  ere- 
pilatio  corii.  The  impulse  is  greater 
ilian  it  ought  lo  be  in  hypertrophy  of  llie 
heart,  and  the  sound  is  greater  in  dilata- 
tion. The  flatus  follis,  (bryit  de  saiiffiet, 
or  bellows-sound)  often  indicates  nnjrely 
a  functional  disease;  the  attritio  limce 
(bruit  de  rape,  or  a  sound  of  a  saw)  indi- 
cates organic  disease;  and  tlie  crepitatio 
corri  (craquement  de  cuir  neuf,  or  crack- 
ling sound  of  new  leather)  is  a  symptom 
of  pericarditis. 

3.  ^tterationt  in  Digest hn. — These 


comprehend  difficulty  of  swallowing,  as 
in  hydrophobia ;  ruminating  and  vomiting, 
which  are  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation, diairhcea,  flatulence,  Islc.  Hy- 
rirophobia  is,  I  think,  a  convulsion  of  the 
gullet  It  has  been  attributed  to  inflam- 
tnation  of  various  parts;  but  though 
various  inflammatory  appearance)  have 
been  found  in  fatal  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
none  of  them  are  essential  lo  it.  In  the 
same  way,  hooping  cough  has  been  refer- 
red Co  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  and 
dyspepsia  to  inflimmatiou  of  the  stomach ; 
but  such  views  as  these  would  cashier 
fuoclionai  diseases  altogether.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchia  and  of  the  sto- 
mach may  take  place  in  the  course  of 
hooping  cough  and  dyspepsia,  but  it  is 
from  a  weak  organ  suffering  from  a  gene- 
ral disease.  Hydrophobia  is  evidently  a 
funciionat  disease,  begir.ning  with  convul- 
sions of  the  throat,  and  extending  at  last 
lo  the  whole  body.  It  may  then  give 
rise  to  inflammation  of  some  organ.  In 
the  same  way  gastro  enttriiis,  probably, 
cannot  occur  without  dyspepsia;  but  the 
converse  is  not  true,  for  dyspepsia  may 
occur  without  gaslro-entemis.  I  think 
dyspepsia  arises  from  debility  of  the 
muscuLar  action  of  ihe  stomach.  The 
s'omach  has  three  stiii.uli;  its  contents, 
the  brain,  and  sympathy  with  other  organs. 
If  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  be  cut  off, 
owing  lo  diseases  of  other  organs,  the 
stomach  has  only  two  stimuli  to  act  with, 
and  therefore  becomes  dyspeptic.  The 
same  result  will  fvjllow  from  distases  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  which  incapa- 
citate the  latter  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
natural  stimulus.  The  same  effett,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  is  produced  by  the 
the  division  of  this  nerve.  When  the 
stimulus  of  the  brain  is  abstracted  in 
consequence  of  apoplexy,  large  duses  of 
purgatives  are  required  lo  act  on  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Vomitiug  may  arise, 
either  from  the  direct  irritation  of  the 
contents  ofttie  stomach,  or  from  the  sym- 
pathetic irritation  of  the  disorders  of 
other  organs.  Most  diseases  are  ;kttended 
by  ijy.ipepsia,  owing  to  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy of  the  stomach,  with  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

deglutition  is  impeded  in  paralysis  of 
the  oesophogus,  in  scirrhus,  stricture,  in- 
flammation, and  spasm  of  that  canal  and 
in  tumours.  We  distinguish  scirrhus  of 
the  oesophagus  from  eiythemalic  inflam- 
mation, by  there  being  no  increase  of 
pain  on  swallowing,  in  the  former  case  ; 
by  scirrhus  generally  attacking  the  aged, 
and  usually  the  inferior  part  of  the  oeso- 
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pha^s,  and  by  its  being  more  chronic  in 
its  progress.  A  tumour  is  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  bougie.  If  it  be  moveable. 
It  is  a  polypus  ;  if  not,  it  may  arise  from 
bronchocele,  aortic  aneurism,  or  sorae 
other  affection,  of  which  there  will  be  the 
general  symptoms.  Paralysis  of  the  gul- 
let is  to  be  distinguished  from  spasm,  by 
Ihere  being  no  eflbrt  to  swallonr  in  the 
former,  while  the  effort  is  vain  in  the 
latter;  and  by  the  former  following?  apo- 
plexy, while  the  latter  follows  spasmodic 
diseases.  Paralysis  is  constant,  is  un- 
affected by  the  mind,  and  allows  solids  to 
be  more  easily  swallowed  than  liquids ; 
spasm  is  not  constant,  is  much  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  allows 
liquids  to  be  more  easily  swallowed  than 
solids.  In  spasm  we  cannot  pass  a 
bougie,  in  paralysis  we  can.  In  the  lat- 
ter, galvanism  is  useful ;  in  the  former, 
opium. 

4.  Alteration»  in  Secretion.' — The 
odour  of  the  breath  is  remarkably  altered 
in  insanity,  owing  to  the  halitus  of  the 
lunes  being  vitiated.  Many  other  secre- 
tions of  the  body  are  vitiated  likewise. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  obstracttoii 
of  the  permanent  stimulus  of  tlie  brain  ; 
and  the  same  vitia'ion  of  the  secretions, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  takes  place 
during  sleep. 

If  there  be  suppression  of  any  secre- 
tion of  the  body,  it  indicates  a  constric- 
tion of  the  vessels  concerned  in  that  secre- 
tion. This  causes  an  irritntion,  by  means 
of  sympathy,  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  leads  to  a  vicarious  discharge.  The 
converse  of  this  explains  the  vicarious 
suppression  of  other  secretions,  if  one  be 
in  excess  ;  as  in  diabetes,  dropsy,  &c. 
I  should  think  that  chlorosis  was  merely 
dyspepsia  causing  suppression  of  the 
of  the  menses,  and  not  that  suppression 
of  the  menses  causes  chlorosis. 

5.  Alteratiom  in  Sensation.  —  The 
senses  aie  too  acute  in  hysteria,  phrenitis, 
the  hot  stage  of  fever,  Bcc.  They  are  too 
dull  in  coma,  apoplexy,  asthma,  the  first 
stage  of  fever,  and  in  all  di.seases  in 
which  cold  predominates.  They  are 
irregular  in  mania,  hypochondriasis,  and 
nervous  diseases.  Increased  sensation 
leads  on  to  spasm,  and  diminished  sen- 
sation to  paralysis.  Lesions  of  sensatiou 
are  of  two  kinds,  1,  Morbid  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  natural  sensations,  as 
nyctalopia,  lieroeralopia,  &c.  2.  Sensa- 
tions entirely  preternatural,  whether  pro- 
per to  certain  organs,  or  common  to  alt. 

I       We  shall  consider  the  principal  morbid 
leDsations  in  detail. 
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(1.)  V'eriigo  ia  inlermitting  sensation 
and  thouij;ht.  It  may  be  called  a  con- 
vulsion of  sensation. 

(2.)  Tinnitus  aurium  is  felt  before  apo- 
plexy, after  epilepsy,  and  before  aud  a'ter 
all  diseases  of  the  brain.  It  is  owing  t» 
the  uneqital  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  gives  rise  to  too  much  blood,  or  too 
rapid  a  circulation  of  it  in  (he  parts  lining 
the  ear.  It  is  the  same  cause  which  gives 
rise  to  musca'  voli lames,  tingling  of  the 
teeth,  formication  of  the  skin,  tenesmus, 
stiangury,  See.  The  difference  of  these 
sensations  is  owing  to  the  specific  sensi- 
bility of  the  parts  in  which  they  occur. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
By  Joun  Hc;nter,  F.R.S. 

0/  tie  Heal  of  ^nimalt. 

When  the  external  heat  is  so  much  di- 
minished that  it  docs  not  a.ssist  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  an  animal,  and  it  is  obliged 
to  vary  its  proper  standard  and  become 
colder,  then  many  of  the  actions  are  either 
lessened  or  totally  suspended,  not  bemg 
necessary;  generdlion  is  suspended,  and 
insensibility  takes  place,  commonly  called 
sleep  ;  but  it  is  not  sleep.  Sleep  is  an 
effect  which  takes  place  in  all  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  though  when  a  man  is 
asleep  he  is  colder  than  when  he  is  awake, 
and  I  find  in  general  the  difference  is 
about  If  degree,  sometimes  less.  This 
difference  in  the  degree  of  heal  between 
sleeping  and  waking  is  not  ibe  cause  of 
sleep  but  the  effect;  for  many  diseases 
produce  a  murh  greater  degree  of  cold  in 
an  nnimal,  without  any  tendency  to  sleep. 
Besides,  many  of  the  operations  of  perfect 
health  are  going  on  in  the  time  of  natural 
sleep,  at  least  in  the  perfect  animals,  as 
digestion,  secretion.  See,  while  none  of 
these  operations  are  going  on  in  the  tribes 
called  sleepers  during  their  torpid  state. 
In  these  animals,  where  a  great  many  ac- 
tions are  suspended,  it  appears  an  effect 
arising  from  a  certain  decree  of  cold  act- 
ing as  a  sedative. 

Now  this  degree  of  cold  in  some  eases 
seems  to  act  as  a  stimulant :  the  animal 
powers  are  roused  to  action  for  self-pre- 
servation. It  is  probable  that  most  ani- 
mals are  under  this  influence  of  cold,  and 
that  every  order  has  its  degree  of  cold  in 
which  many  of  their  actions  can  be  sus- 
pended. 

In  some  countries,  where  there  is  sum- 
mer and  winter,  there  ue  tome  ani 


whose  actions  ar«  luspende^d  during  the 
winter.  This  suspension  of  several  of 
their  actions  seems  natuial  to  them,  being 
part  of  the  esconomy  of  such  animals.  In 
other  animals,  where  a  suspension  of  se- 
ven! of  th«ir  actions  takes  place  from 
cold,  it  Feems  a  force  on  those  actions, 
as  it  raihcr  seems  lo  lead  to  the  de- 
•triiction  of  the  aaima!  than  ttie  pre!>erva- 
lion  of  life.  We  cannot  tjive  a  sironger 
instance  of  the  forcible  power  of  the  sus- 
pension of  actions  in  Qnimak  from  cold 
than  vehat  happened  to  Dr.  Soiander  and 
others  in  their  voyage  round  the  world. 

Returning  from  3  bill  in  Terra  del 
Foego,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  with 
a  degree  of  cold  beyond  what  they  ever 
felt  before.  Dr.  Solander  advised  thai 
they  should  immediately  make  their  way 
to  the  ship  as  fast  af  possible,  and  he 
himself  woutd  bring  up  the  rear.  How- 
ever unnecessary  it  might  appear,  Dr.  S., 
who  had  crossed  the  mountains  in  Swit- 
zerland, well  knew  the  danger  of  bein^ 
left,  «nd  told  them  that  they  would  soon 
he  attacked  with  an  almost  irresistible 
propensity  lo  sleep ;  that  whoever  gave 
way  to  the  feeling  would  sleep,  and  who- 
ever slept  would  die.  But  after  this  very 
serious  caution,  the  doctor  wus  the  first 
who  felt  the  sensation  he  described,  and 
could  scarcely  be  [>eTsuaded  by  the  united 
efforts  of  Mr.  Banks  and  the  utheis  to 
proceed.  Mr.  Banks'*  black  servant, 
Richmond,  was  the  next  whose  desire  of 
sleep  was  very  great,  so  much  so  that, 
notwithfttandiog  the  consequences,  he 
begged  that  he  tnight  be  left  to  die.  The 
doctor  only  begged  to  sleep  a  little,  and 

Sromised  that  he  would  then  proceed. 
Ir.  Banks,  Hading  the  case  grow  more 
serious  every  moment,  sent  forward  four 
of  the  company  to  the  first  place  where 
they  could  light  a  lire,  the  rest  staying; 
ana  endeavouring  to  bring  up  the  few 
who  had  laid  down.  The  Doctor  was 
awakened,  but  their  efforts  were  less  suc- 
cessful on  poor  Richmond.  In  the  midst 
of  their  endeavours  to  rouse  him,  they 
felt  the  same  symptoms  slealinii;  on  them- 
selves veiy  fast;  il  was  in  vain  to  aUempi 
carrying,  every  one  being  scarcely  able 
to  carry  himself.  Having  proceeded  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  met  two  of  their 
party  with  ihe  wtlcome  news  of  a  fire 
being  kindled  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  These  two  were  dispatched  in 
search  of  Richmond.  Having  warmed 
themselves,  and  becoming  apprehensive 
for  the  fate  of  the  two,  a  party  set  off  in 
scaitih  of  them.  They  had  missed  their 
>vj>y,  and  bscoiQP  victims  to  the  malady 


from  which  they  had  endeavoured  lo  re- 
stoie  the  black,  Richmond  was  found 
just  crawling,  and  brought  back,  hut  no 
means  had  the  least  effect  on  the  other 
two. 

Winter. — 1  took  two  hedgehog',  not 
full  grown,  from  their  huts:  the  weather 
for  some  days  preceding  had  been  severe 
and  ffOJty ;  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
was  44  degrees.  In  one  the  theriuonieter 
was  introduced  at  the  pelvi«,  and  the 
mercury  stood  at  45  degrees ;  and  at  the 
diaphragm  at  48  degrees.  In  the  other 
I  found  the  heat  in  the  pelvis  46  degrees, 
and  at  the  diaphragm  SO  degrees.  ^ 

Ttie  degree  of  heat  of  these  animals  ^t 
being  so  low.  it  was  compared  with  the 
heat  of  a  puppy.  The  heal  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  this  experiment  bemg  50 
degrees,  a  ihermomeier  was  introduced 
into  the  belly  and  pelvis  of  the  puppy  ; 
the  mercury  stood  at  102  degrees,  and 
also  at  the  diaphragm. 

Summer. — Atmosphere  at  T8  decrees. 
A  thermometer  was  introduced  into  the 
belly  of  freshly  caught  hedgehog.  In  the 
pelvis  the  mercury  rose  to  95  degrees,  at 
the  diaphragm  to  97  degrees. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  we 
find  that  the  temperature  is  allowed  to 
fall  lower  than  the  standard,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  evil  excepting  suspending 
such  functions  us  require  the  standard 
degree  of  heat  for  their  actions. 

Animal  matter  endowed  with  the  living 
principle,  whether  endowed  with  action 
or  not,  or  whether  of  the  first  or  second 
order  of  animals,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted, 
admits  of  the  temperawre  going  some- 
what lower  than  would  serre  for  the  con- 
gelation of  the  same  matter  in  a  dead 
state. 

The  more  imperfect  animals  vary  their 
heat  according  to  the  atmosphere  in  some 
degree. 

I  made  the  following  experiments  on 
fowls,  which  I  considered  lo  be  one  de- 
gree below  what  are  commonly  called 
quadrupeds. 

I  introduced  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ler  succesiiiely  inlo  the  rectum  of  several 
hens,  LiEid  found  the  mercury  at  103  de- 
crees, 103|  degrees,  or  104  degrees. 
Cocks  furnished  the  same  results.  In 
hens  during  incubation  the  heat  was  the 
same.  Living  eggs  under  the  same  hens 
raised  the  thermometer  lo  99  degrees  ;  an 
addled  egg  only  to  97  degrees.  So  that 
the  living  eyg  had  some  power  of  gene- 
rating heat.  Ill  ttie  more  perfect  animal, 
as  the  fowl,  the  heat  is  not  allowed  to 
come  so  low  as  in  the  more  imperfect. 
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The  power  of  generating  heat  keeps  the 
higher  animals  u  near  one  standard  as 
possible;  but  it  was  not  necessary  that 
this  standard  should  be  very  exact,  thtre- 
Ifore  we  find  rhal  they  are  in  some  degree 
inHuenced  by  external  heat  and  cold, 
somewhat  similar  to  inanimate  matter  and 
the  more  imperfect  animals. 

As  parts  recede  from  the  common  mass, 
as  extremities,  fingers,  toes,  the  combs  ut 
cocks,  &a,  they  are  more  subject  to  be 
affectrd  by  cold,  and  will  raise  or  sink 
the  thermometer  in  some  measure  accord- 
ing to  the  external  dej^ree  of  heal  or  cold 
applied;  though  not  in  a  proporlitmal 
degree  to  this  application,  as  would  be 
the  casa  in  inanimate  matter. 

I  put  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  under 
my  tongue,  and  kept  it  there  for  some 
minutes,  when  it  rose  to  97  degrees,  but 
would  not  go  higher.  I  then  took  several 
pieces  of  ice  and  put  them  in  the  same 
situation,  allowing  them  to  melt.  This  I 
continued  ten  minutes,  and  found  on  in- 
troducing the  thermometer  that  it  fell  to 
77  degrees,  and  gradually  rose  again  to 
97  degrees. 

I  thought  tlie  urethra  would  do  $till 
better,  and  I  introduced  the  ball  of  a 
thermometer  into  a  man's  urethra.  At 
one  incli  from  the  extremity  the  mercury 
rose  to  92  degrees,  at  two  inches  to  93 
degrees,  at  four  to  94  degrees;  at  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  it  rose  to  97  degrees. 
Thus  we  see  that  projecting  pans  are  sub- 
ject to  have  their  heat  lowered  by  sur- 
rounding cold. 

To  render  this  experiment  more  con- 
clusive, I  endeavoured  to  render  this  part 
colder  by  applying  a  colder  medium  to 
the  penis  than  the  common  situation. 
This  part  was  immersed  in  water  at  6& 
degrees  for  a  minute.  The  thermometer, 
introduced  an  inch  and  a  half,  rose  to  79 
degrees. 

To  find  if  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  quickness  of  beating  and  cooling  be- 
tween living  and  dead  parts,  as  also  what 
difference,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

I  procured  a  dead  and  a  living  penis : 

the  heat  of  the  living  penis,  an  inch  and  a 

half  in,  was  92  degrees.     I   heated  the 

Idead  one   to  the  same   degree,  then  im- 

Inersed  both  in  water  at  50  degrees.    The 

■dead  one  cooled  fiistest,  but  only  two  or 

r three   degrees;    the    living   one   coming 

down  to  58  degrees,  while  the  dead  one 

came  down  to  55  degrees.     I  repeated 

the  tame  experiment  several  times  with 

the  tame  result. 

The  ttandard  heal  of  the  human  body 


is  about  99  degrees,  and  I  believe  that 
degree  is  pretty  regular;  however,  this 
regularity  in  some  degree  arises  from 
their  being  in  every  body  a  considerable 
mass  of  matter  which  causes  less  con- 
sumption of  heal.  1  his  standard  is  ne- 
cessary for  ihe  more  material  actions  of 
life. 

The  h'  at  of  the  more  imperfect  animals 
is  not  tlie  sjnie  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
even  when  there  appears  an  equal  mass 
of  matter.  To  aseeiiain  this,  1  took  a 
healthy  dormouse,  the  atmosphere  being 
ai  64  degrees.  1  put  the  tlier.iioraet»*r 
into  the  belly,  nearly  in  the  tiiiddle  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  pelvis  ;  it  rose 
to  74  degrees  ;  at  the  diaptiragm  ii  rose 
to  80  degrees,  against  the  liver  to  81 1  de- 
grees. 

As  there  is  some  difference  bet^veen  the 
heat  of  an  animal  at  the  source  of  the  cir- 
culation and  that  of  the  mouth,  pelvis, 
and  rectum,  we  must  make  an  allowance 
in  judging  of  the  heat  of  the  heart  by  that 
of  these  p;irts. 

I  next  wanted  to  ascertain  if  cold  ap- 
plied to  an  animal  would  act  as  :i  stimu- 
lus, and  therefore  greater  heal  be  pro- 
duced than  the  common  standard. 

1  look  a  healthy  mouse, — atmosphere 
64  degrees, — introduced  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer  between  the  thorax  and  the 
pelvis.  The  mercury  rose  to  74}  degree*, 
at  the  liver  to  81^  degrees.  I  put  the 
mouse  into  an  atmosphere  at  30  deijrees, 
and  when  t)ie  biill  was  agnin  introduced 
into  the  belly  the  mercury  rose  to  92  de- 
grees, 111  the  liver  93  decrees,  the  anim»l 
being  still  very  lively.  Here  was  an  in- 
crease of  17+  degrees  in  the  belly,  and 
U-J  at  the  liver,  and  this  produced  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Of  the  Remtnncc  to  foreign  Neat 
alsnrc  the  standard. — We  have  found  that 
animals  evidently  possess  a  power  within 
themselves  of  producing  heat  when  in  a 
cold  atmosphere,  so  as  to  keep  ihei  r  bodies 
in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  ceconomy 
of  the  animal.  IJut  as  animals  are  often 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  much  hotter  than 
their  standard  heat,  I  wanted  next  to  see 
'how  far  they  have  a  cooling  power,  or,  if 
they  have  not,  to  what  degree  the  heat  of 
an  animal  might  be  increased,  and  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  that  increase, 
supposing  it  possible ;  for  a  priori  we 
should  suppose  that  the  standard  heat,  or 
that  heat  at  which  all  the  animal  functions 
are  best  carried  on,  would  be  the  medium 
heal  of  the  animal.  But  I  find  from  ex- 
periment that  the  standard  is  generally 
within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  ultim^le 
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beat  that  the  animal  can  bear.    As  allow- 
ing the  heal  lo  riie  above  the  standard 
could  answer  no  wise  purpose,   Nature 
has  put  a  cheek  to  it  by  making  the  sti- 
jmulua  of  heat  the  cause  of  its  own  aiini- 
I'hilatton,  just  as  the  stimulus  of  cold  pro- 
l>4|luces,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
Ineat, 

This  would  appear  to  lake  place  in  two 
different  ways :  one  is  by  evay^oration, 
which  arises  from  the  action  of  the  livintt 
powers;  and  the  other  by  an  immediate 
power  of  destroying  heat.  So  that  aiii- 
[^als  have  two  means  of  destroying  heal, 
'  *bile  it  would  appear  that  they  have  only 
One  for  the  production  of  it. 

I  put  a  viper  iiilo  an  atmosphere  al 
108  degrees,  and  allowed  it  lo  stay  in 
seven  minutes,  when  the  heat  in  the  sto- 
mach and  atuis  was  92f  degrees,  be- 
yond which  it  could  not  rise  in  the  above 
neat. 

The  same  experiment  was   made  on 
frogs  with  nearly  the  same  success. 
I  now  tried  to  what  degree  of  heat  I 
r  could  brinir  a  more  perfect  animal;  and 
I  as  1  found  the  penis  the  best  part  for  try- 
ting;  the  expeiirnfnt  with  cold,  I  imagined 
lit  would  be  the  beat  for  the  trial  of  heat, 
f  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  same 
;  manner  with  the  former,  only  the  water 
was  now  Imtter  than  the  heat  of  the  man. 
These  were  only  simple  eKperimenls,  but 
I  chose  to  make  a  comparative  one  with  a 
[dead  penrs, 

A  living  and  dead  penis  were  ireraersed 
lin  water  gradually    made    warmer    and 
[■warmer,  from  100  degrees  to  118  degrees, 
land  continued  in  this  hetit   for  some  mi- 
'nules.    The  dead  penis  raised  the  ther- 
mometer io  IH  degrees,  while  the  living 
could  not  raise  it  more  than  102  degrees. 
It  was  observed  by  the  person  on  whom 
the  experiment  was  made,  that  about  a 
[minute  after  the  part  was  put  in  water 
the  water  did   not  feel  hot,  but  on  the 
^  water  being  agitated  it  felt  so  hot  that  he 
could  hardly  bear  it.    On  applying  the 
thermometer  to   the  sides  of  the  living 
glana,  while  in   tlie   water,  the  mercury 
tell  from  lia  de^reeii  to  about  104  de- 
grees, while  it  did  nni  fall  above  a  d«gree 
when  put  close  to  the  dead  penis,  so  that 
■  the  living  jjtans  produced  a  cold  space  of 
[water  about    it.    This    experiment   may 
I  nay  fumijh  a  useful  hint  about  baihtuh! 
liD  water,  whether  colder  or  warmer  than 
Itlie  heat  of  the  body  ;  for  if  it  i«  intended 
[to  be  colder  or  hotter,  as  it  will  soon  he 
[of  the  same  temperature  with  that  of  the 
I  body  .the  patient,  if  in  a  large  bath,  should 
jjiove  from  place  lo  place,  and  in  a  warm 


bath  there  should  be  aconstant  succession 
of  water  of  the  itilended  heat. 

The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  G.  For- 
dycein  heated  rooms  prove,  m  the  cleare-t 
tuanner,  that  the  body  has  a  power  of  de- 
.slroying  heat. 

The  action  of  evaporation  pro<luce3 
cold,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quickness 
of  the  evaporation  is  the  c*ild  produced  ; 
and  from  experiment  we  find  that  the 
evaporation  of  spirits  of  wine  produces 
cold  faster  than  that  of  water,  and  of 
filler  faster  than  spirits  of  wine.  On  this 
principle  we  suppose  that  evaporation  i» 
one  tneaiis  of  producing  cold  in  the  living 
body. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Fordyce'a  experi- 
ments that  the  livine;  powers  were  very 
much  assisted  in  generating  cold  by  eva- 
poration, but  that  evaporation  was  not 
ihesole  agent  in  keeping  the  body  cool. 
There  is  therefore  a  further  provision  of 
Nature  for  enabling  animals  to  support 
great  heat.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  just 
balance  of  temperatuie,  it  is  probable 
that  the  living  powers  exert  greater  effort 
as  evaporation  is  deficient,  and  less  effort 
as  evaporation  increases.  In  emergencies, 
evaporation  is  not  sufficient :  when  a 
greater  power  of  producing  cold  than  or- 
dinary is  required,  the  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal are  called  forth. 

As  animals  can  only  destroy  a  certain 
quantity  of  heal  in  a  given  time,  so  the 
time  they  can  continue  the  full  exertion 
of  ihis  destroying  power  seems  also 
limited.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
power  of  destroying  heat,  and  the  time  in 
which  that  power  can  be  exerted,  may  be 
increased  by  frequent  exercise. 

When  Dr.  Fordyce  was  in  the  heated 
room,  his  hand  became  so  hot  as  to  make 
his  body  feel  cool  lo  it.  It  is  probable 
that  ihal  part,  from  its  habit  of  changing 
its  degree  of  heat,  is  more  ready  to  take 
on  difl'ereut  degrees  of  heal  applied.  It 
is  found  from  experiment,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  that  all  the  extremities  are 
morp  subject  to  the  laws  of  inanimate 
matter  than  the  body  ;  and  the  nearer  the 
source  of  circulation,  the  greater  the  de- 
viation is  from  these  laws,  Possibly  the 
same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to 
heat. 

In  animals  which  have  a  standard  heat 
It  would  appear  to  be  more  natural  lo 
form  than  to  destroy  heal,  (although  the 
[lower  of  destroying  it  appears  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  producing  it,)  for  we 
may  observe  that  they  live  witii  much 
more  ease  to  tiiRmselve!)  when  in  an  aU 
inosphere  cousiilerably  lower  titan  their 
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standard,  in  ■which  they  must  constantly 
be  generating  heat,  than  in  an  atmosphere 
e»en  of  their  own  temperature,  in  which 
it  cantiol  be  necessary  for  them  to  form 
heat ;  so  that  either  tliis  action  simply  of 
generating  heuf,  or  being  in  such  a  degree 
of  cold  as  makes  this  action  necessary, 
proves  salutary  to  the  constitution.  Per- 
haps the  medium  between  their  extreme 
heat,  which  is  98  degrees,  and  the  lowest 
<lepree  they  can  come  to,  is  the  proper 
and  most  wholsome  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  is  about  63  degn-es. 

Some  of  these  animals  which  are  en- 
dowed with  this  property  of  a  standard 
heat  have  this  power  of  generating  heat 
much  slronsferlhan  ntlier»,atid  are  always 
best  in  those  situaiions  where  this  power 
can  he  exercised  :  we  should  naturally 
Dupposc  that  this  power  always  requires 
a  necessity  for  that  exertion  equal  to  its 
power,  so  that  the  power  and  the  neces- 
sity should  always  be  proportioned.  This 
cannot  be  the  ciise  with  those  imperfect 
animals  which  have  little  or  no  power  of 
fonninu  heat,  but  are  obliged  to  the  at- 
inosphfre  for  heat. 

When  we  consider  the  white  bear,  the 
fox,  and  wolf,  in  the  more  northerly  cli- 
mates, inhabiting  countries  where  the 
temperature  is  below  lero,  yet  havini,'  a 
power  of  pieservin){  their  noses,  feet,  tails, 
KC,  while  man,  with  all  his  care  and  an, 
loses  hit  extremities  in  the  same  decree 
ef  cold,  we  must  acknowledge  that  thosie 
animals  have  by  much  the  greater  power 
of  generating  he.it  of  the  two.  When  we 
compare  the  above  animals  with  the  lion, 
tiger,  monkey,  &c.,  we  find  the  pioportion 
in  the  power  of  generating  heat  between 
these  two  chnsses  of  animals  still  greater ; 
for  if  the  human  species  tindt  it  impossible 
tu  generate  heal  like  the  while  bear,  &c., 
the  lion  and  tiger  must  find  it  impossible 
to  generate  heat  c-qual  to  man  :  for  though 
they  ya%y  not  |o«e  parts  of  their  bodifs 
when  in  cold  that  is  tolerable  to  the 
human  species,  they  lo:e  their  lives  in  tbe 
end. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  inquire  into  the 
proper  temperature  for  each  of  those 
classes  above-mentioned,  that  i;  the  tem- 
perature in  which  they  Cirry  on  their 
ultimate  actions.  This  must  be  ascer- 
tained with  great  difficulty;  perhaps  the 
temperature  suitable  to  the  whit»  bia»"^ 
&c  is  aliont  50  degrees;  tor  the  hiironii 
species  about  GO  degress;  for  the  lion, 
tiger,  gcc.  about  ToJegrees;  and  there 
xuay  be  some  which  may  require  a  still 
higher  temperature,  though  prohahly  none 
ivUl  require  a  lower  than  60  degrees. 


Ofl  lAe  Effectt  of  Climate.— By  cli- 
mate we  nie^n  that  stale  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  IS  peculiar  lo  any  particular 
pa  t.  Climatts  vary  as  much  as  any- 
tiiiiii;  in  natiire,  1  heir  difierence  may  be 
said  10  arise  chiefly  from  the  influence  of 
ihe  sun,  from  the  r  moisture  or  dryness, 
winch  will  depi»nd  pailly  on  the  shiipe  of 
our  globe  and  its  oblique  direction  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  and  also  froni  the  na- 
ture of  the  surface,  whether  hilly,  or  flat, 
or  woody.  The  dilferenl  seasons  are  de- 
pendent on  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its 
motion  round  the  sun.  Between  the  tro- 
pics the  variations  of  seasons  are  less ; 
still  there  are  kinds  of  seasons,  and  the 
climates  are  very  various.  The  greatest 
variety  of  climate  is  near  the  tropics.  The 
world  there,  being  chiefly  if  not  altogether 
beuted  by  the  sun,  works  very  hard  to 
gain  ns  much  of  its  influence  as  possible  ; 
It  exposes  itsdf  to  it  as  much  as  possible 
in  every  direction.  Tlie  air  of  the  equator 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  poles; 
few  can  live  in  the  climate  of  the  poles, 
either  animals  or  vegetables,  and  even  of 
those  which  can  live  many  become  torpid 
during  the  winter.  It  is  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  necessity  of  heal  lo  animali- 
zation  and  vegetition,  and  how  partial 
Nature  has  been  in  the  distribution  of  it, 
how  both  these  processes  go  on  so  well 
as  they  do.  Nature,  however,  has  been 
obliged  to  adapt  animals  to  their  diflierenl 
climates  as  well  as  vegetables,  except  the 
bramble,  which  lives  between  the  tropics 
and  at  the  poles. 

Some  animals  become  torpid  during 
the  cold,  others  even  of  the  same  order  do 
not ;  this  seems  to  be  because  the  food  of 
the  first  is  not  to  be  found  during  that 
season :  so  nature  formed  them  either 
animals  of  passage,  as  some  birds;  others 
nhe  constituted  so  as  to  become  torpid. 
Animals  of  passage,  however,  seem  to 
have  their  peculiar  cUmate  ;  fish,  which 
wander  more  than  most  animals,  have 
their  climate,  and  the  general  cause  of 
their  moving  south  is  for  the  purpose  of 
propigntion.  So  herrings  come  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
and  America,  for  no  other  purpose  thanJ 
to  lay  their  spawn.  Quadrupeds  seen 
the  best  formed  for  variations  of  climate^t 
though  their  heat  is  more  stationary. 
There  are  exceptions,  .is  tlie  dormouse, 
bat,  tc. ;  but  men,  dog<,  deer,  horses, 
«tc.  live  tolerably  well,  though  not  with- 
onl  dii>easc,  between  the  tropics  and  also 
fax  north.  Nature  has  furnished  some 
animals  with  mechanical  means  for  adapt- 
ing them  to  climule,  as  liair,  fealherst  Ace. 
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The  use  of  hair  is  clearly  to  preserve 
warmth  :  the  porcupine  of  Italy  has  no 
hair,  bm  only  quills;  and  the  southem 
bears  have  only  brisiles,  wiihout  hair. 
There  are  some  animals  furnished  with 
proper  non-conducioi-s  of  heat,  as  seals, 
sea-cows,  Sec,  whose  hair  can  be  of  little 
use  10  them  while  living  in  the  sea,  and 
is  therefore  only  useful  to  thera  perhaps 
•while  on  land.  Those aniwals,  as  whales, 
which,  from  livii.g  constantly  in  water, 
could  derive  no  advantage  from  hair,  have 
an  immense  quantity  of  fat,  which  is  a 
worse  cotiductor  of  heat  than  waiei  by 
nine  to  one. 


REPORTS  OF  OBSTETRIC  CASES 
IN  PETERSHAM  WARD, 

By  Dit.  AsuwELL, 


(From  Guff'g  Hotpital  Reports.) 


plicated    araenorrhcea    were    very    inte- 
resting.    In  one,  it  was  a,ssociated  with 
chorea.      This   patient,  after   protracted 
treatment,  was  eventually  cured  by  sul- 
phate of  line,  and   the  injection   of  liq. 
ammonia;  into  the  vagina.     In  atiodier. 
araenorrhcea  was  complicated   with  epi- 
lepsy.     The    n^edici^e    prescribed    was 
fern   sulph.  gr.   i.   pulv.   digitalis   gr.   i. 
pulv,  myrrha;  gr.  ij.  mucil.  Acaciie  q-  ». 
fiat  pitula  ler  dje  sunaenda.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  these  pills  were  persevered 
in  for  three  weeks,  without  any  injurious 
consequences  from  the  use  of  the  dif!;italis  ; 
a  circumstance  attributable,  probably,  to 
its  combination  with  the   iron,     At  this 
period,    the    catamenia  appeared ;    and 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  fits.     In  a 
third  case,  hemiplecfia  was  attendant  on 
the  amenorrhcca.    Tlii^  complication  was 
tedious,  and  difficult  to  manage.     At  first, 
the  mist,  ferri  c.  was  prescribed ;  after- 
wards,  the   sulphate    of    zinc ;    and   an 
iodine    liniment    was    rubbed    over   the 
spine,  night  and  morning.     Menstruation 
was  eventually  established,  and  the  patient 
trained  the  entire  use  of  the  side.     In  the 
fourth   case,   ilwre   was   tjenia  with    the 
iineiiorthffia.     In  addition   to  the  other 
remedies,  the  ol.  terebinth,  was  curatively 
employed.     In  llie  fifdi  patient  there  was 


jlbortio. — The  case  of  abortion  was  in- 
duced by  the  patient's  attempting  to  lift 
a  heavy  weight.  Un  her  admission  into 
the  Hospital,  she  was  suifering  from  all 
the  symptnms  from  loss  of  blood.  The 
sulphate  of  quinine,  generous  diet,  porter, 

and  rest  in  the  recumhent  posture,  sue-   vicarious  discharge  from   the  mamma,  in 
_,...,i„,i    :..    .„..—;..,,    i,„,   c.io.n    1.^    u^   conjunction  with  aajenorrhcea  :  the  mist. 

fern  c.  was  ordered,  as  well  as  the  daily 


ceeded   in    restoring    her   system  to   its 
proper  tone. 

Jlmenorrhxa. — The  cases  of  amenorr- 
lioBi  were,  in  number,  eiKlUeen.  Ten  of 
thenn.  were  ca-ies  of  simple  amenorrhtBa : 
two  occurred  in  patients  of  highly  ple- 
thoric habits ;  aad  the  remaining  six 
were  complicated  with  local  aReclions. 
The  cases  of  simple  araenorrhota  were 
treaied  by  aperients,  metallic  tonics,  and 
emmenagopues.  Injections  of  liq. amino- 
niae  and  railk,  in  ihr  proportion  of  m.  x. 
of  tlie  former  tc  ^i-  of  tlie  latier,  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  some  cases  ;  while 
several  appear  to  have  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  electricity — a  remedy 
frequently  resorted  to  in  tiie  ward,  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  In  tho.se  cases 
where  the  healthy  condition  uf  the  ali- 
mentary canal  has  been  restored,  and 
uterine  torpor  continues,  slight  electric 
shocks,  passed  through  the  loins,  ad- 
vantageously stimulate  the  genital  system, 
and,  occasionally,  at  once  induce  the  cata.- 
menial  secretion.  Still  electiiciiy  is  un- 
certain ;  and  it  Will  often  be  employed 
tinsuccesfully :  in  some  in.ttanees,  the 
alarm  attendant  on  its  use  has  cured 
iheamenorrhcea,  _by    suddeuly    exciting 


employment  of  the  amnioniacal  injection. 
The  last  patient  had,  in  addition  to  the 
amenorrlitia,  a  peculiar  nervous  affection 
of  one  of  her  lower  extremities,  which 
completely  subsided  when  the  catamenial 
function  was,  by  appropriate  remedies, 
healthily  established. 

jSnxmia. — This  patient  was  suffering 
from  a  considerable  loss  of  blood  after  de- 
livery, occasioned  by  a  partial  adhesion  of 
the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  Tonics,  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  astnogeot  injections,  soon 
restored  her  to  a  state  of  convalescence. 

Carcinoma  Uteri. — Carcinoma  Uteri  et 
yagin^. — Six  cases  of  carcinoma  affect- 
ing the  uterus  alone,  and  two  implicating 
both  the  uterus  and  vagina,  have  bepn  ad- 
mitted. The  former  consecutively  pre- 
sented the  various  indications  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  the  scirrhous  hardness,  to  com- 
plete ulceration,  with  fungoid  growth. 
In  the  two  latter,  the  inguinal  ^landi 
were  enlarged  and  indurated.  These  dis- 
tressing maladies  were  treated,  by  pre- 
ventiug,  as  far  as  possible,  every  cause  of 
irritation  ;  and  by  the  cautious  exhibition 
of  anodynes,  by  the  mouth,  by  injection, 


menstruation.      The  six  cases  of  com- 1  and  as  supposttones  within  the  recttim. 
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Occasionally,  considerable  lelief  was  af- 
forded by  a  [vlasli  r  of  tl>e  extract  of  bella- 
donna, applied  over  the  sacrum  and 
loins. 

Chhrotia. — ^There  have  been  eight  in- 
stances of  chlorosis,  coin  prising  both  the 
simple  and  complicatfd  furma  of  the  dis- 
ease. Purgatives,  tonics,  and  emmena- 
gOEues  have  been  the  medicine* employed; 
suiting  their  exhibition,  combination,  and 
dose,  to  the  various  cases. 

Cuntractio  f^i/ginie. — This  occurred  in 
the  person  of  a  woman,  aged  30,  who  had 
given  birth  to  five  still-born  children. 
J-'iom  some  unknown  cause,  inflammaiion 
occurred  in  the  posterior  part  of  ttie 
vagina,  fxllowed  by  an  abscess ;  in  the 
healing  of  which,  so  great  contraction 
occurred  as  materially  to  interfere  with 
intercourse.  A  bougie  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  daily;  and  she  left  the  hospital 
considerably  improved. 

Climacteric  Disease. — The  two  cases  of 
climacteric  disease  occuried  in  persons 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  well  pour- 
trayed  all  the  symptoms  so  excellently 
described  by  Sir  U.  ilalford.  in  his 
««$ays  :  they  had  both  contracted  second 
marriages  late  in  life,  and  had  suffered, 
although  in  a  very  slight  degree,  from 
leucorrlicEa.  Asiringent  injections,  the 
employment  of  stimulants  with  ionics,  as 
the  inf.  serpeiitaria?,  with  the  ammonia: 
sesqui.  carb.,  comprised  the  treatment. 

Dytmenorrhaa — ^This  patient  was 
iweniy-two  years  of  age;  and  had  been 
affected  with  menstruation  for  four  years, 
the  pain  recurring  with  great  intensity 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  catamenia,  and  ceasing  as  the 
6ow  increased.  Hyoscyamus  and  cam- 
phor, with  the  hip-batl),  were  the  reme- 
dies employed  during  the  period ;  and 
the  iodide  of  iron  during  the  intervals  of 
menstruation.  She  left  the  hospilat  well. 
Fungoid  Exerc$ccnce. — Tliis  woman, 
when  admitted,  was  forty-seven  years  of 
age:  she  had  twice  miscarried,  and  had 
borne  five  livlni;  children;  the  birth  of 
the  first  being  followed  by  hicmorrhage, 
so  excessive  as  to  endanger  her  life.  For 
two  years  before  admission,  she  had  had 
sanguineous  discharge  at  intervals.  On 
examination,  a  fungoid  excrescence  was 
found  to  protude  through  the  os  uteri, 
probably  growing  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus :  by  the  aid  of  the 
speculum,  veins  were  seen  to  ramify  over 
the  tumor,  which  bled  on  the  slightest 
exertion  or  emotion.  Astringent  anodyne 
injections  into  the  vagina,  to  allay  the 
p«iii  aiid  repress  the  hemorrhage,  with 


anodyni's  and  tonics,  comprised  the  treat- 
ment. At  her  own  dfsire,  the  patient 
was  presented  ;  the  disease  having  all  but 
destr.i>ed  her  life.  The  plug  of  tow, 
dipped  in  alum  water  or  tincture  of  galls, 
was  stronely  recommended. 

Hif  drops  Otarii. — Six  cases  of  ovarian 
dropsy  have  been  received  for  treatment. 
Uf  these,  four  were  married,  and  two 
were  unmarried  women:  in  three,  the 
diseased  commenced  on  the  right ;  and 
in  three,  on  the  left  side.  Two  only  were 
tapped,  and  both  successfully:  in  one, 
the  operation  had  been  performed  before. 
Their  ages  were  as  follow 

Unmarried,  30  years,  left  side,  station- 
ary. 

Married,  1  child,  38  years,  left  side, 
stationary. 

Married,  1  child,  3  mis.  61  years,  right 
side,  tapped. 

AJarried,  7  children,  45  yean,  left  side, 
increasing. 

Married,  1  child,  51  years,  right  side, 
tapped. 

Unmarried,  30  years,  right  side,  died. 

Ht/nlrria. — ITtce  has  been  but  one 
case  of  an  byst> rico-epileplic  nature; 
which  r'!quired  local  bleeding,  purgatives, 
and  the  subseqent  employment  of  the 
mist,  assafoetida. 

Imper/oratio  vaginee. — Two  cases  of 
imperfaiio  vagina:  have  been  received  for 
treatment.  One,  the  instance  of  Elizabeth 
Ru»her„  is  fully  described  hereafker.  The 
other  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  girl, 
aged  17.  She  had  for  nearly  eight  months 
complained  of  great  pain  in  the  loins,  and 
other  symptoms,  which  led  to  the  sus- 
picion of  the  mischief.  On  examination, 
the  labia  were  found  separated  by  a  pro- 
jecting tense  body,  resembling,  in  form 
and  feeling,  the  membranes  containing 
the  liq.  amnii  during  pain.  An  opening 
was  made ;  and  about  two  quarts  of  thick 
fluid  escaped,  having  the  appearance  of 
melted  emp.  roborans.  The  vagina  wa* 
injected  with  warm  water;  and,  on  ex- 
amination, the  OS  uteri  was  felt,  high  up, 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  caiul  was  very  capa- 
cious :  a  piece  of  lint  was  placed  in  the 
opening,  and  she  shortly  left  the  hospital, 
curpd. 

Induratin  Orit  Cervieitfjue  Uteri. — 
Leucorrhoeal  dischitrge,  with  more  or  less 
of  central  pain,  marked  the  whole  of  these 
cases.  In  three,  the  anterior  timbus  of 
the  OS  uteri  was  indurated,  and  micturi- 
tioa  was  painful  and  difficult.  In  the 
fourth  case,  the  posterior  lirobus  was 
affected ;  and  there  was  pain  and  di(&Qu.lX'<} 
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in  emptying  the  reclum.  For  treatment, 
reliaiici!  was  cliiefiy  placed  on  the  internal 
administratioi)  and  tlie  external  applica- 
tion of  iodine. 

Infammatio  Mammtf — The  three  cases 
of  raammury  inflammatioQ  occurred  in 
first  confinements  :  before  admission,  ab- 
scess had  taken  place.  Tonics,  as  the 
quinine,  porter,  ficc,  were  admiiiislerec), 
to  Mipport  the  patient's  powers  during 
the  process  of  suppuraiion. 

InJIammatio  OrU  Certicitque  Uteri. — 
These  cases  were  marked  by  the  creamy 
discharge;  pain  in  llie  erect  positionj 
greatly  increased  by  examination,  Sec. 
Cupping  on  the  loins,  anodyne  injections, 
mild  laxatives,  with  liyoseyamus,  and  ab- 
solute rest  in  ihe  recumbent  posture,  com- 
priiicd  Ihe  whole  of  the  treatment. 

Irritable  Uicntg. — In  these  three  case<i, 
there  were  the  usu.il  symptoms;  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  passing 
round  to  the  loins,  and  running  along  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis:  relieved,  but  not  re- 
moved, by  the  recumbent  position.  The 
hip-bath,  hyoscyamus  and  camphor,  as- 
sisted by  the  employment  of  anodyne 
injections  and  suppositories,  mitigated 
the  pain;  while  ionics,  as  the  calumba, 
cascarilla,  and  quinine,  were  administered, 
to  m-imtain  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Leucorrhaa. — Five  cases  of  leucorrhasa 
were  received  for  treatment:  in  all,  the 
discharge  was  very  profuse,  and  had  con- 
tinued so  tongas  Is  produce  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  loss  uf  hiood  ;  as,  pallor  of 
the  surface,  fltderaa,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  enjoining  the  strict 
and  periodical  employment  of  astringent 
injeciions;  as,  the  lot.  alum,  c,  ihe  lot. 
arg.  nit.,  or  the  lot.  ferri  sulph.  In  ad- 
ministering tonics,  both  mineral  and  vege- 
tHble;  of  the  former,  ihe  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  the  mist,  ferri  com  p.  were  preferred  ; 
of  the  latter,  gentian,  calumba,  cascarilb, 
and  quinine. 

Menorrhagia. — Tvio  of  these  cases  may 
be  staled  as  active,  and  the  three  as  pas- 
siTB  raenorrhagia.  To  the  former,  there 
were  all  the  attendant  marks  of  plethora; 
3s,  fulness  about  the  pelvis,  heat  and 
throbbing  of  the  L^enitals,  full  pulse,  tumid 
and  p;iitifiil  maininii- ;  these  were  treated 
by  cupping  from  the  loin^,  saline  purga- 
tives, and  refrigerants.  The  three  cases  of 
passive  menorrhagia  occurred  in  married 
women,  who  had  had  profuse  Icucorrhcea 
for  some  considerable  time.  Great  be- 
nefit was  derived  from  the  employment 
of  the  ergot  of  rye,  both  inlemally,  ant! 
e-tteraally,  in  the  form  of  injections. 


Paltfpus  t//eri.— Two  cases  of  polypus 
uteri  have  been  received  for  treatment. 
The  first,  in  a  woman,  aged  -17,  who  had 
bnrne  nine  children,  and  had  once  mis- 
carried. Twelve  months  before  admis- 
sion, she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  gush 
of  blootl  from  tlie  uteTus.  These  bleed- 
ings occurred,  at  intervals,  up  to  the 
period  of  her  admission :  between  the 
l)leedings,  she  was  never  free  from  an 
aqueous  discharge.  On  admission,  the 
polypus  was  found  to  protude  through 
the  external  parts.  Ten  days  after  her 
admission,  it  was  tied,  by  means  of  the 
double  canula.  Three  days  afterwards, 
the  polypus  came  away,  and  she  did  well. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  was 
forly  yrars  of  age,  was  married  at  31,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  still-born  seven 
months'  child,  ten  months  afterwards. 
On  cxauiination,  the  polypus  was  Found 
to  have  firmly  adhered  to  the  roof  of  the 
vngini;  indeed  so  firmly,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  separate  the  adhe- 
sion, or  to  allow  of  the  passing  a  ligature 
around  the  tumor  ;  nothing,  therefore,  was 
attempted,  as  a  radical  care. 

Procidenlif!  Uteri. — In  three  of  the 
cases  of  procidentia  uteri,  the  os  waj 
superficially  ulcerated  to  some  consider- 
able extent ;  the  inverted  vagina  appear- 
ing to  have  last  the  character  of  mucous 
membrane,  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  common  integumont,  and  being  of  a 
pinkish  colour.  The  black  wash,  with 
mucilage  and  opium,  was  applied,  to 
heal  the  ulcerations.  Afterwards,  the 
parts  were  returned,  and  kept  in  situ,  by 
ii  peisary. 

Prolapms  Uteri. — Here  the  conslitu- 
tionat  symptoms  were  far  more  severe 
than  in  the  cases  of  procidentia,  although 
in  the  three  ca.ses  of  the  latter  there  was 
ulceration.  Astringent  injections,  the 
lot.  alum,  c,  lot.  arg.  nit.,  lot.  ferri  sulph. 
were  employed,  to  excite  the  contraction 
of  the  vagina.  Pessaries  of  various  kinds 
were  adapted  to  the  several  cases. 

Prolapms  VesiciP.  —  This  displace- 
ment was  occasioned  by  the  patients' 
assumint;  the  erect  position  loo  soon  after 
a  very  difficult  labour.  There  was  great 
irritability  of  the  vagina,  with  leucorrhoea. 
The  only  astringent  injection  that  could 
be  borne  was  the  lot.  arg.  nil.;  and  the 
only  artificial  .support,  a  piece  of  sponge. 

Puerperal  Conrafsinnii. — ^Two  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions  were  admitted, 
hotli  occurring  during  labour ;  one,  in  a 
patient  completely  ana>miated  from  po- 
verty and  starv.itioii;  the  other,  in  a 
remarkably  stout  plethoric  Irishwoman, 
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19  years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  Tiie 
forraer  was  treated  wilh  stimulants, 
tonics,  nutritious  diet,  and  evaporaling 
lotions  to  the  head;  while  iti  the  latter 
case,  the  strictest  antipfitogistic  remedies 
were  employed.  Both  cases  terminated 
successfully. 

Tumor  Abdominis. — Tliis  patient,  on 
her  admission  into  the  hospital,  was 
reported  to  have  "an  abdoiuiiial  tumor 
attached  to  the  uterus,  probably  malig- 
nant." By  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  to  be  external  (o  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  posterior  to  the 
abdominal  muscles.  After  some  time, 
fluctuation  became  distinct;  and  she  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon, 
who  opened  the  swelling,  and  gave  exit  to 
a  large  quantity  of  pus. 

Tumor  Miatun  Urinarii. — One  case 
was  admitted,  in  which,  growing  from  the 
orifice  of  the  mraliis  urinarius,  tiiere  was 
a  small  vascular  tumor,  giving  rise  to 
great  paiu  in  micturition,  and  bleeding  on 
the  slightest  touch :  nitrate  of  silver,  daily 
applied,  effected  its  removal. 

Tumor  Omrii. — Two  of  these  cases 
occurred  on  tlie  left,  and  two  on  the  right 
side.  Three  of  the  patients  were  single 
women ;  and  the  fourth,  althoun^h  married, 
was  separated  ^rom  her  husband.  The 
iodine  ointment,  applied  externally,  and 
th«  internal  exhibition  of  the  julep,  iodinii 
c,  was  the  treatment  employed.  If  any 
Unpleasant  symptoms  were  occasioned,  as 
vertigo,  heat  iu  the  throat,  or  fulness  in 
the  epigastrium,  (he  patient  was  ordered 
to  take  the  carbonate  of  magnesia;  and, 
temporarily,  lo  discontinue  the  medicine. 
Although  iltese  measures  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  disease,  still  they 
seemed  to  render  it  stationary. 

Tumor  Uteri. — This  patient  was  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and  had 
generally  menstruated  regularly.  There 
was  a  hard  tumor  above  the  pubes,  ex- 
lending  upwards  to  the  right  side,  as  high 
as  the  umbilicus.  Internal  examination 
detected  it,  growing  from  the  fundus.  At 
the  time  of  menstruation  the  tumor 
became  larger  and  painful.  She  was 
ordered  to  apply  iodine  ointment,  and  to 
take  ibe  julep,  iodinii  c.  three  times  a 
day.  Siie  persievered  for  weeks,  although 
without  diminishing  the  uterine  tumor  ; 
still,  to  the  very  great  imptovement  of  her 
constitutional  powers. 

Voiico-F'azinal  Fistula. — Two  cases 
have  been  admitted;  both  the  result  of 
protracted  labours,  in  which  perforation 
was  resorted  lo.  In  one,  the  aperture 
admitted  the  joint  of  the  fore-finger;  in 


the  other,  the  opening  was  smaller:  and 
the  patient  was  beiwfittrd  by  allowing  a 
catheter  lo  remain  in  the  bladder,  as  well 
as  by  the  daily  use  of  the  injection  of  the 
liquor  calcis  and  opium. 
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THE    THORAX    AND    ITS    CONTENTS. 

The  thorax  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the 
sternum  and  cartilages  nf  the  ribs,  poste- 
riorly by  the  vertebiae  and  lesser  circle  of 
the  ribs,  and  on  either  side  by  the  ahafis 
of  the  ribs  ard  the  intercostal  muscles. 
Its  upper  orifice  is  trinsversely  oval,  and 
allows  the  exit  and  cnlr.ince  of  vessels, 
nerve*,  and  muscles  lo  and  from  its  can  ty ; 
its  inferior  orifice,  or  circumference,  being 
ins;  much  larger,  and  closed  by  the  dia- 
plir.igm. 

Tne  thorax  contains  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  also  several  vessels,  nerves, 
glands,  &c.,  to  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

TDE  PLEUR£ 

Are  two  serous  membranes,  one  on  either 
side,  which  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thortix,  and  are  reHected  upon  the  outer 
surfaces  of  tlie  parts  contained  in  ii$ 
cavity.  That  portion  of  the  pleura  which 
lines  the  thorax,  is  called  the  parietal 
layer,  and  thai  which  lines  the  coniained 
parts  the  viveeral  layer.  Each  pleura 
can  be  traced  in  the  following  manner  : — 
From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum 
il  parses  backwards  until  it  meets  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  pencatdium, 
along  the  side  of  which  it  passes  to  ihe 
anterior  surface  of  the  root  of  ilie  luni;  ; 
from  this  it  passes  upon  the  lung,  and  is 
reflected  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  or- 
Kan,  until  it  arrives  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  its  root  and  of  the  pericardium, 
from  whence  il  paises  upon  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  of  tke  vcrtebne,  reaching  as 
high  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  nixth 
ceriical  vertebra,  on  'lie  right  side  of  the 
seveolh  on  ihe  left,  and  descending  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  thoracic  aspect  of  which 
it  covers;  it  finally  lines  the  ribs  and  in- 
tercostal muscles,  until  it  arrives  at  Ihe 
portion  which  was  opened,  and  which 
corresponds  lo  the  posterior  proc  ess  of  the 
sternum, 

Ligamintum  latum  pulmunh  (one  on 
either  side)  is  merely  a  triangular  fold  of 
pleura,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
ineiiibrane  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  upon  the  diaphragm. 
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A  triangular  cavity  formed  by  tearing 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  which  con- 
nects the  right  and  left  pleura  behind  the 
stemam ;  the  base  is  formed  by  the  ster- 
num, the  sides  by  the  separaled  pleura 
•im)  the  apex  corresponds  to  the  anterior 
tnt£ice  of  the   pericardium,   where    the 

?leura  separate  to  enclose  this  bag. 
bus  formed,  it  contains  the  origins  of  the 
ilCfno-byoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles, 
bfucbes  of  the  descendens  noni  nerve, 
tk  retoains  of  the  thymus  gland,  lymph- 
a(ie  giands  and  absorbents,  the  mammary 
aca^  the  triangulares  stemi  muicles 
lad  lone  ccUnlar  tissue. 


and  invested  by  the  pleura.  Tbe  In*- 
chial  tube  is  situated  p>osterior  and  ■iy^ 
rior  to  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  dw  •>• 
pulmonary  veins  are  placed  amenta  mi 
inferior  to  the  artery  aod  broodrai^  mi 
the  pulmonary  artery  Lt  placed  ketaca 
the  bronchus  and  the  [iiiliiiiwaij  aa^ 
but  behind  the  pulmonary  vcias  aad  b^ 
fore  the  bronchus.  The  root  of  cacb  !■( 
has  anterior  to  it  the  pfareiuc  i 
tilaments  of  the  pneutoo-^ajuie 
posterior  to  it  the  pulmonic  plew^  aiA 
in  inferior  the  li^ajnentum   latmmL    Hi 
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oval  ifcapf,  and  is  formed  by  the 
ti  ike  pkiua.  npon  the  sides  of 
"         it  eoasequendy  contains 


root  of  the  riiiht  long  has  the 
arching  over  it. 

The~  right  and  left  loaga 
each  other  in  some  iaapottBiA 
the  right  lung  it  broader  aikd 
the  left,  and  coiuists  of  thiee 
rated  by  one  fiasare;  the  figbc 
c*nds  higher  in  the  necfc.aad  ihi 
edf  e  of  the  left  ptejeisU  a 
conespoods  lo  tke  apex  mt  iha 

ofiha 
Ae 

•f*a 

of  the 
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the  commencing  radicles  of  the  pulmonary 
teins. 

The  raraificaiions  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  communicate  wilh  those  of  the 
pulmonary  vein«,  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-cells,  and  are  envel- 
oped in  fine  cellular  tissue ;  and  except 
this  cellular  tissue  (he  lutig  has  no  proper 
parenchyma,  its  structure  being  entirely 


tfilaroenu-Tascular.  The  lung's  are  sup. 
plied  with  blood  by  the  bronchial arlerka, 
I  drrived  from  the  thoracic  aorta ;  these 
(vessels  run  along  the  bronchial  tubes, 
lubdivide  ai  ihey  proceed,  and  form  a 
I  niinule  net-wurk  on  the  attached  surfate 
I  of  the  bronchial  niucous  membrane  ;  the 
blood  they  conyey  to  the  lungs  is  relunred 
to  the  rena  azygos,  or  <>tiperiorcava.  The 
I  nerves  distributed  to  the  lungs  are  derived 
from  the  eighth  pair,  and  a  few  filaments 
from  the  sympathetic. 

HEART    AND   PEBICARDIUU. 

The  pericardium  consists  of  two  layers, 
an  outer,  or  proper  iibious  layer,  and  an 
internal,  or  serous  layer.  It  is  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  the  base  below  connected  to  the 
central  division  of  the  cordiform  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  the  apex  above  corres- 
ponding to  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of 
the  heait,  alonj;  the  out  coats  of  which 
the  fibrous  layer  it  gradually  lost ;  it  is 
cuinnerted  laterally  to  the  pleura  and  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  phienic 
nerves,  one  on  either  side,  mo  in  close 
contact  with  it  to  the  diaphiagm.  Upon 
laying  upon  the  pericardium,  the  caviiy 
of  the  serous  layer  is  exposed,  and,  like 
all  serous  membranes,  consists  of  two 
portions — a  parietal  layer,  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  pericar- 
dium,  and  h  viscera,!  layer  which  lines  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels. Covered  by  the  serous  membranr, 
when  the  peiicardium  is  fully  opened, 
wc  bring  into  view  the  right  auricle,  the 
venie  cavie,  the  left  auricular  appendix, 
the  right  ventricle,  the  tip  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  coronary  vessel.*, 
with  the  rainifi cations  of  the  cardiac 
nerves.  Upon  tuniing  up  the  heart  its 
posterior  sarface  will  be  brought  into 
view,  presenting  the  left  auricle,  proceed- 
ing to  which,  on  either  side,  are  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  the  left  ventricle. 

The  serous  membrane  may  be  traced 
in  the  following  manner: — after  havin^i 
lined  the  fibrous  pericardium  it  is  reflected 
OD  the  supeiior  cava,  the  aorta  and  the 


aorta,  a.nd  the  pulmonary  artery  as  theie 
vessels  are  passing  through  the  fibrous 
membrane,  asceadoig  highesi,  however, 
upon  the  aorta  ;  inferiorly  it  is  parily  re- 
flectecl  around  the  interior  cava,  as  this 
vessel  pierces  the  fibrous  pericardium  to 
enter  the  riglit  ventricle,  and  l-iterally  it  is 
reflected  upon  the  jiulmonary  veins  as 
these  vessels  pierce  the  filiroua  pericar- 
dium to  enier  the  left  auricle ;  from  these 
diffcent  points  it  reachen  the  .<urface  of 
the  hpart  which  it  completely  covers. 

The  heart,  of  a  conical  shape,  is  situate 
obliquely  between  the  lungs,  its  base 
being  superior,  posterior,  and  to  the  right 
side  its  apex  pointing  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  sixth  rib  of  the  left  side.  The 
axis  of  the  heart  is  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  behind  forwards.  Jt  is  re- 
tained in  its  situation  by  the  great  vessels 
acid  the  reflections  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane. 

The  heart  consists  of  four  cavities,  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles;  the  auricles 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  parti- 
tion, called  septum  auricularum,  the  ven- 
tricles by  the  septum  vcntriculorura.  We 
shall  cxHmine  thtse  cavities  in  the  order 
of  the  circulation. 

The  right  auricle  is  placed  between 
the  two  ventE  cavne,  the  blood  conveyed 
by  which  it  receives  and  trartsmits  to  the 
right  ventricle;  the  small  loo*e  portion  i»i 
called  the  auricular  apptiidix,  and  the 
poriion  between  the  cavs  the  «inus  of  the 
auricle.  Upon  laying  open  this  auricle, 
by  A  perpendicular  cut  frum  the  supeiior 
cava  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  entrance 
of  the  inferior  cava,  and  by  a  second  cut 
from  the  centre  of  this,  at  right  angles  to- 
wards the  auricular  appendix,  the  follow- 
ing parts  present  iheinselves. 


P.\THOLOGY  OF  ECCHYMOSIS. 


Ecchymosii  literally  means  an  effusion 
or  escape  of  blood  external  to  its  vessels 
— "  cruoris  in  vicina  spalia  ob  vasorum 
apertionem  efifusio.'*  Eccbymosis  is  de- 
fined, an  effusion  or  extravasation  of 
blood  from  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
are  lacerated  or  broken,  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  and  into  the  tissue 
of  diffeient  vicinal  organs. 

It  may  be  sponianeons,  or  produced 
by  external  injuries,  as  contusions,  falls, 
blows,  wounds,  &c. 

Spontaneous  ecchymosis  is  extrero 
rare,  and  its  reality  is  very  much  doubl 
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though  attested  by  sotii*!  eminent  writers 
of  this  century.  M.  Baamen  describes  an 
Mchymosed  tumour,  which  was  not 
caued  by  aoy  ext^nal  violence,  (Traite 
Miemeniain  de  Natelorie,  T.  1,  p.  3a3» 
aro.  Para,  1806.);  and  M.  BoUkr  e»- 
pretse*  mach  satisfaction  in  being  able  10 
attest  this  £u:t,  a.i  he  had  oeasioQ  to  see 
Mveral  ecchymoses  of  this  kind,  which 
fupervened  wiiboat  any  appreciable  ex- 
ternaJ  causes,  on  the  hand*  aad  arms  of 
two  women,  who  otherwise  enjoyed  the 
best  health  fRitUif.r  Diet,  de»  Seieneet 
Med.  Art.  EeripmiMej  T.  11,  p.  112, 
Parts,  1814.)  M.  Rieox  informs  na  tlitt 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  if.e  persons  go  K> 
bed  in  apparent  good  health,  and  rise 
next  morning  with  an  ecchymosis,  or  red 
spot,  on  the  eye-lid.  It  does  not  follow 
that  what  this  writer  chooses  to  term 
ecchymojis  is  really  ecchymosis,  as  de- 
fined by  medico-legal  writers.  (Tknea 
de  la  Faculle  de  MedeeiWy  de  Parit, 
1814,  No.  fi3.)  There  is  abo  a  dark 
colour  round  the  eyes  of  some  women 
durins;  men.4truation,  which  remains  to  be 
prorred  to  be  acknowl«l/ed  ecchymosis; 
and  there  are  individuals  whoise  (kin 
is  so  delicate  and  sensitive,  thai  the 
slightest  external  causes  will  produce 
a  well-marked  black  discoloration — ] 
bnt  this  may  not  be  true  «-cchymosi5.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  spontaneous 
ecchymosis  is  doubted  by  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  the  im- 
perfect account*  now  quoted  are  unsatis- 
factory, as  they  do  not  state  whether  the 
usnal  ch«nge«  of  colour,  which  occur  in 
ecchymosis  from  injury,  were  really  ob- 
•erved,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  could  not  have  been  an  anatomical 
examination  of  tlie  cellular  tissue  during 
life. 

Contusions  or  bruise.",  which  are 
synonymous,  are  always  followed  bysolu- 
litiiij  of  continiiily  of  capillary  vessels, 
and  (uinotiriies  of  larger  arteti<;s  or  veins, 
and  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  areola; 
or  spaces  of  the  c(;llul<tr  tissue,  or  into  the 
tiMiie  of  diflcrent  organs. 

'nin  ffleci  of  a  severe  blow,  on  the  skfn 
during  life,  is  u  bruise,  or  a  lacerution  of 
cajiiii^iry  vessels,  or  a  dinorganization  of 
the«<  or  of  the  areolie  of  the  cellular  sub- 
cutflnuoun  limiip,  iind  more  or  loss  txtr.i- 
visation  of  tiUmd  which,  in  llie  living 
body,  generally  congulates  to  a  greater  or 
Im»  extent,  after  an  indtiiinile  period  of 
time. 

The  ecchymosis  bus  also  been  applied 
to  false  aneurism,  ihrombut,  to  ccrMin 
diseain  uciumpanied  by   black  or  dark 
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spots  OD  the  skm,  and  faeoce  the  icrm 
scorbutic,  bcmasrhagic,  ecchymosis,  pe- 
techia, vib«rc%  kCf  but  mi.Miem  patlkolo- 
gtsts  geoerallir  ctmCue  it  to  the  bf 
podnced  on  the  snrfaes  and  d 
otfans  by  external  iajoncs  ;  dioagb 
tiieDd  it  to  the  appearance  of  organs 
diiWMP,  not  esttsed  by  extenul  tnjones. 

Ecc'iyiBOM  ia  getienily  said  to  be 
situated  ia  dte  aDbcutaneoas  crUolv 
tisaiie,  b«it  it  is  soaietimes  observed  in  the 
ioMfstiees  between  the  mtiscles  under  the 
perioateum,  in  the  serous  merobraoe 
which  covers  the  viscera,  in  the  cellulousi 
layer  wbick  acccmpaaiea  tbe  nerves  aod 
fclood-rmeli,  and  in  the  tiasae  of  the 
difiemit  orvHM.  The  petecbise,  and 
vibices  -vrhich  appear  in  typhtis,  plagoew 
pestilential  diseases,  blue  cholera,  small- 
pox, purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  ^curvy, 
are  termed  ecchymosis  by  some  writtrs. 
Thus  RuUier  miintains,  that  the  morbid 
exaltation  of  the  organic  sensibility  of  the 
exhalent  vessels  of  the  subcutaneous  ceU 
lolar  tissue  and  of  the  different  organs  is 
sufficient  to  retain  tbe  blood  in  these^ 
vessels,  and  to  form  ecchymosis  withootV 
extravasation — which  probably  occurs  in 
spontaneous  ecchymosii,  or  in  s'ight  ex- 
ternal caast^  which  are  iocapaSIe  of  lup- 
tariog  the  sanguineous  capillary  vessels, 
(op.  cit.  117).  This  sponianeous  ecchy- 
mosis is  termed  sugillation  by  most 
modem  medico-legal  writers,  and  Is  ^ 
cauied,  according  to  Van  Swieten,  by  thflfH 
impulsion  of  the  blood  in  the  sinull  ves- V 
seU  (exhalents)  which  are  aSected  diffis- 
rently  hrora  th^ir  normal  condition,  by 
admitting  red  blood,  though  they  are  un- 
broken, *'  Sanguis  ingreditur  vasa  aliena. 
Integra  tamen."  (Comment,  in  Bolieraar,, 
Oph.  324.) 

In  the  petechisp,  vibices,  and  according 
to  Rullier,  in  slight  ecchymosis,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhous,  low  fever, 
pestilential  diseases,  and  survy,  tlie  spots 
are  caused  by  atony,  or  general  relaxation 
of  the  organs,  and  specially  of  feeble- 
ness of  the  exbalfnt  capillary  vessels. 
These  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  blood 
which  is  now  attenuated  and  somewhat 
decompose ),  and  which  escapes  passively, 
and  is  effused  by  a  kind  of  expression  or 
iraiisudatiou  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  the  viscera,  and  even  into 
the  tissue  of  musclrs,  as  is  froqiieii  ly  ob- 
served in  the  body  of  those  who  die  of 
acurvy.  It  iihould  be  remembered  that 
the  blood  thus  effused  does  not  coagulate 
in  the  above  named  diseases,  and  it  is  not 
clearly  slated  by  authors  whether  the 
colorations  rematked  in  ecchymosis  from 
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external  injuries  occurs  in  the  spontane- 
ous species  of  tite  disease. 

lu  eccliymi>«is  from  exteinal  injuries 
I  oi'curriiig  duting  life,  the  spot  is  hi  first 
more  oi  less  red,  bluish),  aiiJ  IJDuliy  liviil, 
or  blackisii,  bluish,  or  l«ad(u  culoureii ; 
it  gra<lu>lly  (.hanges,  bevomin>r  vio'et, 
yellow  or  citron  colour,  and  it  fiuully  dl^- 
appiars  in  ino»tCfises.  Wiiile  underi>oing 
tho-e  changes,  the  ecchymosis  extends 
and  enlarges  by  degrees  5  its  circumfe- 
rence is  less  marked  than  its  centre  or  the 
point  fir!>i  alfecied.  The  causes  of  t  lis 
series  of  phenomena  are  ia  the  s'ate  of 
the  blood  and  cellular  tissue,  in  fact, 
wlien  the  blood  i.e<i$es  to  be  submitted  to 
tlie  cimibtory  action,  it  loses  by  repose 
its  vivid  red  colour,  and  becomes  brown- 
ish, and  tends  to  coagulale;  but  as  there 
is  a  constant  vapourous  secretion  in  the 
areoUe  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  molecules 
are  successively  diluted,  and  then  dis- 
persed by  det^rets  by  the  tonic  action  of 
the  tissue  into  the  kurroundiiig  areola',  and 
are  finally  removed  by  absor|itiou. 
I  When    subcutaneous    ecchymosis    be- 

I  comes  painful,  inflamed,  and  opens  spon- 
taneously, it  discharges  a  fluid  sOiiiewtin> 
similur  in  appe-irance  to  lees  of  wine, 
which  is  an  altered  state  of  the  blood. 

It  is  also  known  to  every  oi>servai  t  prac- 
titioner, that  icchymosis  caused  by  ex- 
ternal injury  may  iiot  occur  immediately 
after  the  viole<ice,  or  fur  some  hour^  or 
days  afterwards  ;  for  example,  for  ten  or 
fiiieeo  days,  and  that  tlie  muscles  and 
deep  se^ited  organs  m^y  be  ecchymosed, 
though  the  skin  reioains  naturjl. 

Dittgnon$  hftneen  Ecchymosis  and  Ca- 
I  daeeroug  Lividify. 

C'tdaverous  lividiiy,  livor  (or  sucgtla- 
tioii,  proper  y  so  termed  by  modern 
medico-lfgal  authorities)  occurs  in  the 
most  dependant  pArt-t  of  the  body.  It  is 
caused  by  longestiun  of  the  bljod  in  ih<- 
Ca^Jillary  vessels,  which  are  dtsended; 
they  ofie'i  lose  their  vitality,  but  there  i< 
never  any  eflusiou  or  exiraVdsanon  of 
bl'  od  in  the  areolie  of  the  subcutaneius 
cellular  ti^sue•  On  incising  the  skin,  the 
doik  or  brown  colour  found  on  its  surface 
does  not  extend  to  "he  subjoeni  parts. 

Cadaveious  lividity  ^ener^lly  com- 
mences sone  hours  afer  dt.th,  when  the 
bo  ly  bt-gins  to  cool,  its  memberi  becotii- 
in?  stiff  express  the  blood,  which  is  still 
fluid,  into  the  capitlaiy  ves.iels,  but  in 
some  casei  lividity  commences  before 
death  has  lakeu  place  or  is  real.  Thus 
during  the  agony  of  various  diseases,  the 
No.  13. 


nails,  hands,  feet,  the  nose,  lips,  lijbes  of 
tlie  ears,  or  ike  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
:is  iTi  I  lue  cholera,  acquires  a  livid  or 
violaceous  lint,  while  in  other  cases  the 
lividiiy  doe^;  not  occur  for  lliree  or  four 
days  after  dfalh.  This  phenomena  ia 
thietly  observe<l  when  the  blood  has  lost 
its  consistence,  when  it  is  accumulaied  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  and  trunks 
of  the  veniE  caTX,  and  when  the  abdomen 
is  distended  with  pas.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  aeconliiig  to  the  anato- 
mical disposition  of  pnits,  t^ie  bloo  I  con- 
tained in  the  lig^il  auricle  and  veni£  cavs 
is  forct-d  into  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  I 
hcuJ,  the  vessels  of  the  biaiii  become 
engorged,  the  face  acquires  a  marked  tint, 
the  eyes  which  were  flattened  and  de- 
pressed fill  and  bnnhlen,ihe  pupil  con- 
'racts,  and  the  nasal  membrane  ruptures 
in  some  cases,  and  gives  oriijin  to  a  dis-, 
charge  of  brownish  blood  from  the  no»»  < 
■  rils.  All  vascular  organs  may  become 
coiigesifd  in  ttie  same  manner.  As  the 
lun>[»  for  example. 

In  the  last  C4se  the  reason  is  obvious. 
All  the  blood  of  the  body  is  returned  (o 
the  lunps  for  the  purpose  iS  being   ox- 
idised or  arterialiied  during  respiration, 
but  ivh^-n    Ihe  vital   powers   are   greatly  J 
diminished,  the  lust  *-fi'orts  of  the  hrart 
fill   the  vessels  of  the  lung«,  distend  and 
enpor)»e  them,  givir>g  a  livid  tint,  more  or 
If-ss    marked    and    ext'-ndeo,    sjmetimeei 
apiiruachinif  to   bhick,   while  the  weijjht] 
and  density  of  the  hiiigs  are  increased. 
The  dark  tolour  of  the  lungs  has  been  1 
mistaken  for  nanerene,  but  on  cutting  and 
wa^hi  g  ilie  putt  vtilli  waier  the  blacknes*  I 
disappears.     Thecoloraiicn  is  not  equally  1 
intense  on  a'l  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  dif. 
feis  according  tn  the  position  of  the  body 
while  coi.lj.ig  after  di-ath.     Thus,  if  the 
imlividiial  ex[iires  on  t»ie  back,  which   is 
ihe    mo4t   common    ]io->Ltioo,    the    livid 
colour  ol  the  lung  will  be  observed  on 
the  dorsal  poriion,  if  on  the  side  or  face,j 
the  lividity  will  be  Ja'eral,  or  on  ttie  nnte 
rior  surface  of  the  kinij  or  body. 

W<f  also  distinguish  cadaverous  lividitj 
from  ecchymosis  as  the  former  seldom^ 
occurs  until  some  hours  after  death,  occu-'l 
pies  the  most  dependent,  or  lowest  pattl 
of  the  body  on  acrount  of  ilie  graviutiool 
of  the  blood,  and  is  Ciused  by  dilenlion'] 
and  not  by  rupture  of  the  capillary  vessel*  1 
of  the  skin.  It  is  only  necessajy  to  incise'' 
the  livid  parts  to  show  that  iheir  ti- 
normal  or  sound.  In  tine,  c»' 
lividiiies  disappear  in  a  few  ho 
llie  bi'd^  IS  placed  in  an  opposit 
in  tliat  in  wnich  they  occui\.t«\.. 

1.  a 
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In  an  indefinUe  perii^il  aAer  death  the 
biood  becomes  soft,  celatinoua,  or  like 
jelly,  and  it  has  been  found  to  form  con- 
cretions somewhat  analogous  lo  the  huify 
coat  observed  when  blood  is  drawn  in 
inflammatory  diseases  and  during  preg- 
nancy. Tliesp  concretions  are  very  seldom 
found,  and  are  usually  seen  in  the  heart 
and  large  vpsjels,  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  occur  during;  the  agony  of 
death.  Simulating  livid  ities  are  attempted 
by  rubbing  certain  parts  with  antimony, 
lead,  &c.,  but  these  are  readily  delected. 

Conluiiont  in/icted  on  tie  Body  after 
Death. 

Persons  have  inflicted  blows  and  inju- 
ries on  tlie  body  after  death  to  gratify 
iheir  barbarous  propensities,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  accusing  an  innocent  person  of 
muider.  It  is,  iiowever,  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  contusions  and  wounds 
inflicted  during  life,  before  lifehaseHiirely 
ceased,  and  after  real  death  has  occurred. 
When  injuries  are  inflicted  while  the 
body  is  siill  warm,  the  blood  fluid,  and 
the  muscles  cap^ible  of  conlraciicin,  the 
appearancts  will  slightly  resemble  those 
inflicted  during  life.  But  in  this  cose 
th^re  will  be  no  lumefjction  on  the  edges 
of  a  wound,  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  extremiiiesof  the  divided  vessels 
does  not  form  a  solid  clot,  nor  does  it 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  ti.e  wound,  and 
there  is  no  extiavasAtion  of  biood  pro- 
duced in  the  areola;  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

But  when  the  contusions  are  inflicted 
after  the  body  is  cold,  the  members  rigid, 
the  blood  arrested  in  its  vessels  having 
lost  its  fluidity,  the  li^s  of  a  wound  wilt 
be  pale,  placci<>,  and  not  swollen  or  sepa- 
rated from  each  ollvfr,  as  when  inflicted 
during  li'e.  All  this  stiows  that  life  had 
ceased,  and  thai  there  was  no  rcactioii 
after  the  injuries. 

If  a  dead  body  be  thrown  front  a  height 
to  the  ground,  or  other  violence  applied, 
the  bones  may  be  fractured,  and  the  liver, 
Bpleen,  brain,  and  other  oi^ans  ruptured. 
But  in  stjch  cases  there  will  be  no  en- 
gorgement or  extrdva$4iion  of  blood  iu 
the  adj.icent  tissues. 

It  IS  also  important  not  lo  confound 
black  spot*,  which  appear  when  the  body 
is  in  an  advanced  sUl*!  of  decomposition, 
with  ecchyinosis,  but  these  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  fetidity  and  other 
appearances  of  the  body. 

An  incised  wound  was  made  in  the 
calf  of  a  leg,  two  mifiufoi  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body  by  amputation,  and 
the  gastio-cnemii  muscles  were  dirided. 


At  the  moment  the  wotind  was  made,  Ihe 
!>kin  retracted  considerably,  causing  a 
protrusion  of  adipose  substance,  which 
only  allowed  the  escape  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  red,  bloody,  and 
everted  ;  the  skin  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
cree tumefied,  but  flaciJ.  On  separating 
the  edges,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood 
escaped,  but  no  coagula  adhered  to  ihe 
muscles.  There  was,  however,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  a  small  qaunlity  of 
coagulated  blood,  hut  the  coagula  were 
so  loose  as  readily  to  break  down  under 
the  finger.  fl 

In  a  second  experiment,  made  ten  min-  ( 
ales  after  the  reparation  of  the  limb^  the 
skin  had  lost  its  elasticity,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  very  slightly  everted,  and 
scarcely  any  blood  escaped  from  it.  On 
examining  the  wound  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  edges  of  the  inci- 
sion were  pale  and  perfectly  collapsed, 
presentini?  none  or  the  characters  of  a 
wound  inflicted  during  life.  There  were 
some  slight  coaguhi  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  It  WIS  found,  by  oih»'r  esperi- 
menis,  that  the  longer  (he  wound  was  de- 
ferred after  death,  tlie  less  were  the  ap- 
peirancis  like  timse  of  a  similar  injury 
inflicted  during  life.  Thus,  when  the 
wound  was  not  made  for  nvo  or  three 
hour*  after  the  limb  was  removed  from 
the  body,  nhhouyh  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  was  effused,  no  coapula  were  found. 
The  edges  of  an  incised  wound  made 
tweoty-t'our  Lours  after  death,  are  yielding 
elastic,  in  close  approximation,  and  free 
from  any  coanula  of  blood.  Such  are  the 
concl'isions  of  some  of  our  medical  jurists, 
and  they  accord  with  those  of  almost  all 
modem  medico-leeal  authors. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  contusions 
or  wounds,  are  most  likely  to  he  inflicted, 
as  in  Greenacre's  ease,  immfdiately  after 
apparent  death,  that  h,  before  real  death, 
in  the  strict  physiological  sense,  has  taken 
place. 


IIypebantheba  MoRiNOA. — The  root 
of  this  tree  is  said  to  possess  all  the  sli- 
mitlaiiniT  properties  of  the  horseradish; 
It  is  used  iu  the  treatment  of  those  rases 
of  berib»ri,  which  are  attended  with  low 
action  and  debility;  it  diffuses  warmth 
over  the  abdomen,  and  appears  to  en- 
courage a  warm  perspiration ;  and,  in  the 
flatulent  distention  uf  the  abdomen  in  con- 
firracd  cases,  is  a  grateful  tonic. — Mul- 
colmwn  on  Beriberi. 
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Saturday,   July   !«/,    1837. 

DEATH  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY. 

(From  our  Windtor  Corretpondcnt.) 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that 
we  gave  the    only   correct    information 
which  appeared  on  the  hopeless  nature  of 
the  late  King's  disease,  which  was  borne 
out  by  his  demise,  and  is  still  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  autopsy  which  we  suU- 
join.     Our  animadversions   on  the  con- 
cocted bulletins  were  loudly  demanded, 
and  leave  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind, 
that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed 
on  such  documents.     It  will  be  obvious 
to  our  readers,  on  perusing  tlie   real  and 
fatal  disfoses   of    the   revered   monarch, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  hope  en- 
tertained of  his  recovery;   and   yet  the 
bulletin-makers  assured  the  public  that 
he  W.W  able  to  transact  the  kingly  offices 
to  the  very  hour  of  dissolution.    Thecase 
is  also  replete  with  instruction,  for  it  was 
announced,  that  great  benefit  was  derived 
from  ihe  use  of  the   inefficient  medicine 
called  senega — in  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  effusion  into  the  chesi,  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  kidney.    Tliis  is  a  salu- 
tary Ici.'on  to  ordinary  practitioners,  who 
generally  maintain  that  »uch  degenercs- 
cences  in  an  aged  subject  are  generally 
incurable.   The  following  evidence  proves 
the  correctness  of  their  conclusion  : 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION  OF 
HIS  LATE  MAJESTY. 

On  exaraiiiin;  the  mortal  remains  of 
his  late  Majesty  VVilliara  the  Fourth,  the 
following  appearances  were  noticed : — 

In  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  there 


was  an  effusion  of  about  fourteen  ounces 
of  serous  9uid, 

Tlie  lung  on  that  side  was  nowhere  ad- 
herent, the  vessels  of  the  lower  lobe  were 
very  much  tinged  with  blood,  and  the 
air-cells  contained  a  raucous  and  serous 
fluid  having  a  bloody  tinge. 

The  left  lung  adhered  generally  and 
with  great  firmness  to  the  surface  of  the 
pleura  lining  the  chest;  these  adhesions 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  former  at- 
tacks of  inflamtnation. 

The  vessels  of  this  lung  were  alio 
tinged  with  blood,  and  its  lower  portion 
was  somewhat  indurated. 

Tlie  rings  of  the  trachea  and  bi-onchi 
were  ossified  to  a  great  extent;  and  the 
lining  raerobranc  was  of  a  dark  colour,  in 
consequence  of  the  distended  state  of  ihe 
vessels. 

The  pericardium  adhered  universally 
to  the  surface  of  the  heart ;  but  these  ad- 
hesiuns  were  slight,  and  appeared  to  be 
of  very  recent  formation. 

The  heart  itself  was  large,  and  softened 
in  its  texture.  Its  right  side  was  extremely 
distended  with  b'ood,  but  exhibited  no 
marks  of  organic  disease. 

On  the  left  side  of  tlie  heart  the  mitral 
valves  were  found  to  be  ossified,  and  the 
three  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were 
in  the  same  state.  The  ossi  6  cation  was 
in  two  of  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
must  have  materially  interfered  with  tlieir 
functions. 

The  costs  of  the  aorta  were  much  thick- 
ened, and  on  its  inner  or  lining  membrane 
there  were  several  deposits  of  earthy 
matter. 

The  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged  and 
hardened,  and  was  of  a  granulated  struc- 
ture throughout. 

The  gall  bladder  was  extremely  con- 
tracted, and  contained  but  little  bile. 

The  spleen  was  increased  to  double  its 
natural  size,  and  a  la.T^  -^tCvso.  <A.«». 
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surface  was  covered  with  a  curtilagiiious 
deposit. 

The  pancreas  was  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated. 

Tlie  stomach  and  intestines  were 
Tiea'thy,  except  at  Oiie  pan  of  llie  lirge 
inlestiDe,  whicii  was  Darrowed  by  a  thick- 
eiiing  of  its  inner  memliraTie. 

The  right  kidney  was  quite  sound,  but 
the  left  was  unusually  vascular,  and  ex- 
tiiliiled  a  gmnulated  ap])earance.  The 
investing  mciubrdne  adhered  ver>'  :ilightly 
to  it. 
The  bladder  was  in  a  healthy  slate. 

Signed  by 
M.  J.  TiEUNEY,  Astlev  CotiPEU, 

W.  F.  Chauiiers,       Robt.  Kjeate, 
Daviu  Davies,  B.  C.  UUODIE, 

Ed.  Dlkc  Alooas,  Apothecary  to  the 
Q,ueei). 
Windsor  Caeile,  June,  20, 1837. 
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Conclution  of  Pra/euor  Omen"*  Lecturet 
on  Comparative  Anatomy. 


On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Owen  concluded 
liis  sdoii,  but  hijily  intereslin;  and  in- 
structive course  of  lectures  ou  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.  The  theatre  of  the  Col- 
lege was  someHliat  tnure  than  half  full  ; 
and  we  wonder  the  mure  at  tliis,  in  con- 
sequence of  it  being  generally  understood 
lliat  the  learned  professor  intended  to 
conclude  his  labours,  by  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  origin  of  the  f  undaiion  of  the 
professorship,  and  the  benefits  which  the 
body  of  the  profession  at  large  were  likely 
to  receive  from  the  new  and  apparently 
liberal  proceedings  of  llie  council. 

Sir  Astley  was,  as  usual,  at  his  post ; 
on  tliii  occasion  he  was  supported  by  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle,  Mr.  Viucenl,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  were  the  only  members  of 
the  council  present.    We  do  not  recollect 


"even  in  our  boyhood  days"  to  have 
seen  the  worthy  Baionet  in  apparently 
better  health  or  spirits:  not  a  single  ob- 
servation of  the  lecturer  seemed  to  escape 
hira  ;  he  was  all  ener,(y  ;  the  preparation* 
in  illustration  of  the  lecture  passed  ra- 
pidly from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Owen  to 
those  of  Sir  Astley;  and  so  much  did  the 
hitler  identify  himself  with  the  subject, 
that  upon  several  occasions  he  actually 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  preparations 
to  diose  around  him,  to  the  no  little  cun- 
fu>ion  of  Mr.  Owen, 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth,  and 
we  ouly  regret  that  the  absurd  and  foolish 
reeubttions  of  the  few  self-elected  indivi- 
duals who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  iDaiiagemenl  of  the  affairs  of  the  Col- 
lege, should  have  cramppd  Mr.  Owen  as 
to  time,  and  thus  have  deprived  the  iiieoa- 
bers  of  the  ouly  return  ever  offered  them 
in  the  shape  of  compensation  for  the 
money  they  hav**  eonltibuleil,  not  only  to 
the  erection  ot  the  new  build inir,  the  sup- 
port of  the  museum,  library,  and  those 
deserving'  individuals  under  whose  ma- 
nagement both  these  departments  are 
placed,  but  also  to  the  support  of  the 
ignobiie  pecu»  who  <onn  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers, and  who  coo'y  pociet  a  tAird  of 
the  dijiloma  fee  for  their  services  ! 

The  truly  rapid  >ketch  which  Mr.  Owen 
tool:  of  the  developement  and  classifica- 
ti'in  of  the  the  teeth  in  the  various  classed 
of  animals,  was  necessarily  ino>t  iinper- 
'ect.  The  idea  of  giving  even  a  faint  <.>ut- 
tine  of  these  organs  in  the  various  groups 
of  anitualed  nature  '*  iu  one  short  hour," 
is  loo  absurd  to  require  comment;  to  do 
justice  to  their  investigation  in  the  human 
Hubjtcl  took  a  quarto  volume  from  the 
pen  of  Hunter,  and  occupied  many  an 
iiour  of  th-it  great  man's  valuable  time; 
and  knowing  this  we  wonder  that  M 
Owen   would  have   submitted   \\\&  judg 
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raonl  to  any  regulation  aa  to  limitation 
of  lime  wliit'h  ihe  cnligi/ened  council 
miplit  have  imposed  upon  him.      Feel- 
ing the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  was 
place'*,  the  learned  professor  had  lo  draw 
upon  the  patience  of  his  audience  a  half 
hour  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  the  lec- 
ture; when,  evi(!en>ly  finding  the  absur- 
dity of  attempting  to  proceed  tti  tde  sub- 
ject furlht-r,  with  advanta);e  tj  himself  ur 
bis  hearer^i,  he  terminated  abruptly,  con 
tenting  himself  with  enumerating  the  dif- 
fereiiie   in    the   number  of  teeth  in   the 
child  and  in  the  adult.     Mr.  Owen  in  a 
neat   address,    then    complimented    the 
worthy  barouet  on  the  many  conlributions 
which  he  had  given,  from  time  to  time, 
lo  tlie  Sciences  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, and  held  Sir  Astley  Cooper  f   ili  as 
an  example  for  all  those  to  follow  who 
weie  engaged  in  ilie   arduous  pursuis  of 
our  profes«ioD,  and  who  fell  desirous  to 
arrive  at  any  eminence  in  it.    "  The  name 
of  Cooper,"  said   Mr^  Owen,  "will  live 
for  ages.    Your  discoveries,  Sir,  (address- 
ing the  worthy  Dart.)  and  unwearied  ex 
ertions  in  the  practical  part  of  your  pro- 
fession, have   already    reached   the   four 
quarters  of  the  globe.     You  are  as  nell 
known  abroad   as  yuu   are  within  the!!C 
walls.     And  I  cannot  allow  this  oppor- 
rtunity  to  pass,  sir,  without  returning  you 
^ny  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  intense  interest 
ijoo  have  taken  in  my  humble  endeavours 
elucidate   the  opinions  of  your  great 
'  predecf'ssor,  John  Hunter." 

That  Mr.  Owen  did  not  here  conclude 
with  this  just  enlogium  ou  the  merits  of 
Sir  ^Vstloy  Cooper  we  regret;  for  much  as 
Mr.  Owen  may  feel  personally  towards 
tlie  individual  members  of  the  council,  in 
making  the  professorship,  and  appointing 
him  to  perform  its  duties,  it  mikes  very 
Imie  master  to  the  body  of  the  pruft-ssion 


utility.  We  are  sorry  then  that  Mr. 
Owen  did  not  remain  sihnt  on  tliis  head  ; 
to  9iy  the  least  of  it,  it  was  very  bad 
tiste;  particularly  as  there  have  been, 
within  the  last  year,  certa  n  proceedings 
Upon  the  part  of  the  council,  i  ollectively 
and  JTidividually,  wh  ch  call  for  imme- 
diate attention  ;  and  of  which  it  si'all  be 
our  duty,  in  a  short  time,  to  take  notice. 


NON    CONGENITAL    HYDROCE- 
PHALUS. 

Retolutite    treatment. — Praetieat    Re- 
flections, 

Hopital  dit  de  i' E cole. —CLoavtr 

An  infant  eight  months  old,  wp»k  con- 
stitution, was  in  good  health  t  II  he  was 
five  months  old  ;  at  this  period  he  was 
seined  with  violent  convulsion*. 

A  meningi'is  wa<  su.>;>ected,  and  ihn 
child  was  trented  accoulinnly.  I^eihe* 
behind  the  ears;  rnld  wnler  aj^plicd  to 
the  heiid,  sinapisms  lo  the  tieet  :  g'eat  re- 
lief. The  child  became  dull,  morose,  and 
f-ll  in'o  a  leiharjic  slate;  ^r-at  ajji'iiion 
during  s'eep,  sudden  s'iirls  at  wakinu, 
and  convulsions  came  on  occnsionally. 
The  size  o'  the  hen.1  increased  remarkably. 
The  parents  took  it  to  the  hospi  al,  and 
the  following  symptoms  now  exist. 

Head  very  large;  s  partition  of  the 
hones  of  the  skull ;  fie  forehead  very  pro- 
minent;  de])res>.ion  of  the  an^te  for  led 
by  the  occipiio-f  oiitalis  lamina;  disten- 
tion and  thinness  of  the  skin  covering  tlip. 
sutures;  transparency  of  ih**  fontanellp ; 
pressure  on  these  parts  ciusinc  r<.'in:ipl;,a- 
bte  fluctUtttion,  great  dtm.nnlinn  of  it.e 
ocular  and  auditory  facultie'<,  generii 
weakness  in  all  the  limbs  ;  the  head  un- 
able 10  bear  its  own  weight,  falls  on  the 
sho^jlders,  or  ou  the  chest. 

With  these  symptoms  it  was  easy  lo 
ascertain  tlie  *xi»ieiice  of  hydrocephi'lus  ; 
a|>plication  of  two  large  blisters  on  the 
head,  calomel  to  be  taken  iiilernally. 
This  ireaiment  was  commenced  on'y  with- 
in two  da)s;  later  on  we  shall  give  its 
results 

The  manner  in  which  this  case  of  hy- 
drocephalus first  shewed  iistif  is  worthy 
.     of  notice.      Convulsions  in  the  tirst   in- 
at  large,  s    long  as  the  professorship  i»  Utance,  bui  on  what  did  thwc  convulsions 
ably  filled,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  public  jtlepend?     Where  they  caused  by  Hrael 
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niti«,  as  was  orig;nal1y  supposed  ?  This  as  the  patient  would  not  consent  to  a  full 
would  be  very  difficult  to  decide.  We  |exani<na<ion,  only  a  few  palliatives  were 
are  ctrlain  that  coihtjIs'.ods  often   form  prescribed. 


part  of  the  synifitomatology  of  hydroce- 
phalus, so  tliai  in  this  case  the  clfect 
mi^ht  have  heen  mistaken  for  the  cause 


Later  on,  the  ipeculum  was  applied, 
the  mmeau  de  tanehe  had  increased  ia 
size,  was  rather  hard,  roujh,  and  pamfiil. 


Boyer  was  of  opinion  that  hydrocephalus  i  There  was  also  on  the  neck  of  the  womb 
was  miinifestcd  shortly  after  birt^i.  This  Jan  erosion,  which  soon  dasappeaired,  V'a- 
slate  may   have  corampnced  durina;   the  rious   medications    were    recommended. 


intra-uteriue  life,  so  that  it  miglit  be  con- 
sidered as  congenital ;  such  p<-rhaps  has 
been  the  case  we  have  lit'te  rttaied. 

Revulsive  medication,  by  the  aid  of 
blisters  and  calomel,  may  be  very  ui^eful, 
as  examples  of  cure  by  titis  m<-ibod  have 


though  not  regularly  taken.  Mr.  Clio- 
mtl  was  consulte-l,  and  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  scirrhous  tuine'action  on 
the  neck  of  the  uterus;  he  advised  im- 
mediate ampHtalifin,  wliich  was  declined. 
M.  Cazenave  beini;  called  in  sometime 


been  given,  but  the  disease  must  not  have  afterwards,  found  this   lady  with  a  dark 


made  such  progress  as  in  the  case  here 
staled.  The  cephalic  paracentesis  in  ca^es 
of  hydrocephalus,  has  not  been  renewed 
since  the  fatal  experiments  made  by 
Lccat. 

Having  ob5er\'ed  that  the  patients  ge- 
nerally died  when  the  poche  was  opened, 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  the  hand  of 
the  surgeon,  this  operation  has  been  quite 
given  up  in  France.  Bi>yer  condemned, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  puncture  for 
hydrocephalus,  the  s.ime  as  he  had  done 
for  hydrorachis;  we  have  nevertheless 
seen  a  case  of  this  last  disease  cured  by 
severRi  piwctures  made  \vi»h  a  Vrry  Mnall 
needle,  so  as  lo  prevent  the  entrauce  nf 
air  ill  the  jioche  gereime.  Could  nut  the 
Bame  plain  method  be  pursued  for  certain 
varieties  of  hydrocephalus  ?  This  is  no 
lonper  iloubtful,  for  those  who  are  nvare 
th.it  Gi'aefe  sucieeded  once  in  three  times 
in  curing  hydrocephalus,  hy  the  use  of 
repealed  puncture  cuphalocenlesis.  If 
Lpcal  failed  in  this  operation,  it  is  perhaps 
because  his  plan  of  leaving  the  canula 
permanently,  is  very  defei.live. — Conti- 
nental and  Brit.  Med.  Rev. 


SCIRRHOUS  INDUItATIONOFTIlE 
NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Amputalion. —  Cure. 

Br   Dr.    Cizenave. 


A  lady  had  for  ten  years  been  troubled 
with  an  affection  of  the  womb.  A  sur- 
geon h.iving  erroneously  attributed  tlie 
symptoms  lo  a  syphiliiic  affection,  pre- 
icribeJ  mercury  which  indMced  several 
hiematemesis,  bni  had  no  advantageous 
effect  on  the  womb.  Ottier  prartioneis 
were  called  in,  and  found  commenceroetit 
of  a  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  b>it 


complexion,  and  the  eyes  dim  :  she  com 
plained  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
dumb  pains  in  the  uterus,  which  pains 
also  extended  to  the  thighs.  She  had 
severe  colvc?,  and  pains  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. There  was  slttjht  effusion  in  the 
body  of  ihu  uterus.  This  diagnostic  being 
confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  spe- 
culum, It  was  decided  that  amuutation  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  should  tike  place. 

A  bivalve  spfciilum  was  introduced, 
and  the  neck  caught  by  Muzeux's  long 
jiinccrs,  was  gradually  drawn  outside  the 
vulva.  Oilier  pincers  wer^  llien  used  ; 
hut  nolvkiilvitaniling:  the  repeaiel  efforts, 
It  was  impossible  to  bring  out  the  pos- 
teiior  lip,  which  was  largely  developed, 
and  the  incision  was  made  in  this  posi- 
tion. The  operation  was  difficult,  but 
ended  sa<isfjctorily.  The  patient  was  put 
into  bed,  stie  fLiinted,  but  no  fiirlher  acci- 
dent happened,  and  she  recovered. 

The  separated  iis:*iies  were  evidently  of 
H  scirrhous  nature;  fibrous,  cartila'.;inous, 
hr^iT  ilian  a  hen's  egg,  arid  weighed  more 
than  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

W'e  cannot  too  forcibly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners  to  the  necessity  of 
usina;  the  speculum,  a<t  the  best  means  of 
dingnoslte  in  all  affections  of  ihe  womb. 
M.  Caienave's  reflection  on  this  subject 
are  very  jmlit'ious.  He  ^ay3  disease*  of 
of  ihe  body  and  neck  of  the  womb  are 
extrpraejy  common  in  large  tnwns,  and 
mikii  criniiderable  havoc,  as  females  iiu- 
fortunHely  only  seek  meaical  advice  wheo 
these  affections  are  far  advanced,  or  be- 
cause they  atlaich  no  importance  to  si i;^ht 
indispositions,  which  being  syinpturaa  of 
greater  evil,  should  attract  atlentlo>^. 

For  the  Idst  twelve  months  I  tiave  at- 
tended females  inallraiiks  of  life,  having 
en.'orgments,  schirrus  or  cancer,  some- 
times confined  to  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
and  sometimes  invading  both  ihe  m  ck 
and  body.     Sorae  of  these  pa>jents  suf 
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fered  very  little,  althougli  degeneresceQce 
advanced  lapidty  ;  oihers  Ml  acute  pams 
when  there  existed  only  slight  engorge- 
ments and  superficial  phloifosis,  ih.u  very 
simple  ineaiiii,  and  particularly  a  horizori- 
tal  position  speedily  removed.  1  liave 
lately  seen  two  Udies  in  whom  a  copious 
white  diitcharge,  pain<  in  the  slaibox:)!, 
hip>',  and  thighs,  thick  and  daik  com- 
plexion, pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  los 
of  sliengtii,  had  scarcely  at>rac'ed  the 
attention  of  their  ineJical  advisers,  who 
were  nevertheless  able  men  ;  but  they 
only  thought  of  one  of  the  consequer.ces 
^ofthe  shadow  of  ihe  evil;  in  short,  of 
the  white  discharge  ;  and  were  surprised 
that  thtir  irrational  prescriptions  did  not 
produce  a  cure. 

Suspecting  the  fact,  I  touched  the  neck 
of  the  uterus;  in  one  patient  I   found  a 
hard  engorgement  nearly  scirrliotis ;  and 
in  the  other,  an  ulceration  as  lar^e  in  cir- 
cumference as  a  sixpence.    These  mis- 
takes are  very  common,  and  are  produc- 
tive of  the  roost  fatal  results  to  the  paiitni, 
injure  tiie  reputation  of  the  practitioner, 
and  very  justly,  as  now  we  ate  furnished 
with  the  meaus  of  feeling  and  meing  tlie 
diseased  parts,  mistakes  are  inexcusable. 
Since  we  have  had  so  many  enlightened 
men  in  the  ranks  of  science,  diseases  of 
Ihe  uterus  may  be  cured  whenever   the 
medical    attendant    will    take    sufficient 
pains  to  ascertain  in  time,  the  real  siale  of 
the  case,  and  however  repulsive  it  may  be 
to  women's  feelin);s  to  submit  to  an  ex- 
ploration by  the  finger  or  speculum,  jet 
their  own  good  sense  will  lead  them  to  do 
to,  if  it  be  propeily  shewn  that  such  a 
step  is  indispens.ibly  requisite. 

This  is  ihe  opinion  of  all  pnctitiouers 
who  have  any  experience  in  diseasrs  of 
the  womb,  to  which  many  females  in 
large  to*ns  aie  victims. 

M.  Liofranc  take*  everj  opf  of  unity  of 
in>isting  on  this  important  subject,  and 
differs  »nlitely  fiom  those  persons  who 
consider  these  diseases  incuralile,  and 
leave  persons  afBtcted  with  them  to  theii 
file.  We  hare  many  examples  to  con- 
firm us  in  our  opinion,  thnt  uterine  affec- 
tions become  incurable,  might  easily  have 
been  prevented,  or  their  course  arrested, 
bad  a  pro|>er  degree  of  attention  been 
paid  to  tliem  at  their  invasion. — lb. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
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In  eatet  of  presentation  hg  the  Shoulder, 
By  Da.  P.  Dubois. 


In  January  last,  M.  P.  Dubois  made 
some  practical  ob-ervauons  nn  cases  of 
pr-sentatioii  of  the  shuuliler,  in  which  the 
dccouchement  took  place  without  the  ap- 
plication of  instruments. 

In  the  majority  of  cas's  a  natural  ac- 
couchement IS  a'mostout  of  the  qucslion, 
when  the  shoulder  is  presented.     Yet  in 
the  beginning  of  the  labour  the  uterine 
contractions  may  still  change  the  vicious 
position,  and  give  a  more  suitable  direc- 
tion to  expulsion  of  the  fcctus ;  thus,  the 
head  may  be  bent,  and  gently   pushed 
towards  the  superior  strait,  so  as  to  en- 
gage it  in  a  prtsentation  by  Ihe  summit; 
at  other  times  the  contractions  tarry  their 
action  on  the  inferior  jiart  of  the  faslus, 
the  head  ri<es,  and  t>te  j'elvian  exliemities 
are  en.:aged  in  the  pelvis;  in  short,  in  a 
third  hypothesis,   the    foetus  being   very 
small,  or  in  an  advancel  sta'e  of  putre- 
faction, the  head  and  tliorix  are  eng-4ged 
in  the  pelvis,  and  thif  accoifchment  takes 
place  wiihout   the  assistance  of  art,  by 
violent  uterine  effotts 

These  terminations   do  not   constitute 
what  accoucheurs  have  termed  spontane- 
out  e-eolutiom  of  the  foitu«.     In  cases  in 
which  the  accouchenii'nt  lerroinaies  spon- 
taneously, wli'cli  indeed  seldom  occurs, 
the  first  effect  of  uterine  contractions  is  to 
pie>s  and  diminish  the  size  of  the  body 
contained   in   the  womb.     The   head  is 
hent,  and  the  shoulder  presented  in   the 
excavation  of  the  pelvis  ns  far  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  canal  will  admit.     The  ute- 
rine contractions  continue,  the  foetus  then 
has  a  slight  rotation ;    the  head,  which 
was  placed  transversally  on  the  ischion, 
IS  immediately  carried  towards  the  sym- 
phisis  of  the  pubis,   end   the  shoulder 
pastes  Milder  this   hone.    Then   appear 
successively  at  Ihe  vulva  the  whole  length 
of  the  arm,  the  side  of  ihe  chest,  the  belly, 
the  hips,  and  pclvian  extremities;  so  that 
the  trunk  succei^sively  drawn  towards  the 
vulva,  performs  an  evolution  analogous 
ti  that  of  the  head  in  presentations  by  the 
summit. 

The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  rare 
phenomenon  on  which  we  can  only  depend 
I  in  certain  circumstances,  and  which  si 
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poses  a  pressure  nearly  always  falal  (o 
tiie  foetuK  tonlaineii  in  \hc  nomb. 

If  we  cotisi'er  that,  in  older  lo  efTec 
this  ex|iul.ion,  ihe  a'Tnolic  fluid  must 
have  nenrly  passed,  and  that  ilie  cliild 
ftels  the  violenre  ^ilhcr  of  the  effort"  of 
the  m*-ms,  or  (he  bony  canal  lo  be  gone 
through,  it  easily  understond  ihat  in  the 
majority  of  ca-e-,  ih>-  inf;int  is  lost;  so 
that  apoiiianeoiis  evotuliotis,  if  a  relief  lo 
the  pn rent,  is.  almost  invariubly  death  to 
the  chid;  smiie  childjei-,  however,  do 
survive.  Thus  in  Ihiity-hcven  case«  of 
spoTiinneous  evoluiiitis  related  in  M.  Ve'- 
peau's  work, seven  or  eit;ht  childien  weie 
born  alive. 

There  was  a  remaikible  case  of  this 
description  at  the  J\Ia(erniti.  A  woman 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  boy  ,  the  prpseii- 
lalion  w'a«  n:itura'.  A  second  child  pie- 
senled  the  shouhJer,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  depth  nf  the  pelvis.  1  he  uterine  con- 
traciions  soon  made  it  follow  the  move- 
inents  we  have  al'eady  indicated,  and  it 
came  in  world  alive,  and  by  die  tfforts  of 
nature;  but  il  wai  very  small,  and  the 
vay  it  had  lo  pass  tnroiiirh  had  betn 
recently  traced  by  the  first  child. 

Thn  possibility  of  *piMiianeous  f-volu- 
lions  being  tstablished,  practical  conclu 
•ions,  which  may  be  ii>>efui  in  ilie  obste- 
trical art,  should  be  drawn  f  om  it,  and 
those  circumstances  in  which  the  elT.  rta 
of  nature  may  be  depend' d  on,  should  be 
well  understood,  for  without  this  precavi- 
tion,  the  Icnowledge  of  ihi.t  fact  may  be 
productive  of  the  roost  fatal  results. 

In  ilie  beginning  of  a  labour  it  is  very 
difficul',  if  not  impos-ible,  lo  gut-s*  the 
ca.se.'i  in  which  the  t-fTorts  of  n-tuie  alune 
suffice  to  expulsc  a  fteiivs,  when  there  i« 
presen'Btion  by  the  shonldfr  They  ran 
only  he  SHppo-cd  ;  the  following  sij{ns 
for  instance,  may  serve  as  a  guide  lo  this 
knowledge. 

In  cases  of  t"in»,  this  evo'niion  may 
seem  possible;  when  Oie  vvujnun  is  well 
constiiutetl,  and  the  cliiid  txpulsed  is 
Tery  roluminom,  and  the  S'-rond  jiresi  nis 
the  shoulder,  il  ."nay  r  asoiiably  be  <  oii- 
cludfd  that  sponlanraiis  evoliiii  'n  is 
possible  ;  if,  hownver,  the  cfl'oit!>  of  nature 
were  always  depended  on,  the  u)i>iake:> 
woulil  be  of  a  most  se  ious  natue. 

When   the  inf.iut  nas  long   been  dead. 


nol  Ik-  too  vnluminnus;  that  it  should  be 
very  flexible,  and  that  the  uterine  con- 
tractions should  be  very  energetic. 

When  aflft  the  fupture  of  the  mem- 
branes iliere  is  prtsetilat  on  by  t<ie  shoul- 
der, and  the  resources  of  an  are  not  im- 
cnediitiely  rtsDrtcd  to,  the  merine  contrac- 
tions fo'ce  the  shoulder  a.i  forward  as 
possible  lo  the  pelv  s,  but  tie  bead  re- 
mains fixed  in  the  h-ngth  of  the  pubis, 
and  the  majority  of  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  of  llie  pains,  the  foetus 
ketps  exact  y  the  same  place. 

It  is  true  tfcat  a'tcr  probuiifed  efforts  of 
the  woman,  on  ex:imina'ion,  the  shoulder 
will  be  fiiund  deeper  staled  in  the  pelvis, 
not  because  the  fcetus  has  ehanyed  place, 
but  the  paits  are  swelled,  and  conse- 
quen'ly  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
pelvis.  This  is  almost  lonstanlly  the 
(.'itse,  and  Indubitably  proves  that  the 
etib'ts  of  nature  will  nol  cause  expulsion, 
and  th  .1  the  assistance  of  art  i*  ne.-essary. 

But  when  the  acioutlipment  is  to  be 
natural,  the  shoulder  reaches  the  ex.  ava- 
lions  of  the  peUis,  anJ  thp  arm  cori»*s 
down  in  full  !•  ngth,  and  these  parts 
draw  neirer  and  ne.ner,  while  the  uterine 
contraction*  su-  leed  r.ipidly. 

These  si^ns  indtcale  lliat  spontatieous 
evolution  is  possible:  if  the  shoulder 
continues  to  descend,  and  ihi\'  the  side 
of  tlie  chest  rxteiids  to  the  piTitieum,  it 
may  I  e  hoped  lh*l  the  accouchement  will 
terminate  i  alurally. 

It  is  most  essential  to  ascertain  when 
spcintane  us  evokmon  is  po  siblfl,  for  by 
avoiding  the  intn  duction  of  the  band,  the 
woman  is  spared  violtnt  pain,  and  ihe 
danger  always  uttendanl  on  such  practice. 

In  fuel,  when  the  fa-ius  which  pre- 
scivied  the  shoulder  is  presstd  in  the 
superior  strai^jht,  and  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions do  not  pr  'pel  il  fiirwaid,  version 
must  be  itnmediaicly  resorted  lo.  When, 
on  llie  coiiliary,  the  shoulder  is  pressed 
in  the  excivaiiun  uf  the  |  ••his  ;  nhen  the 
arm  comes  uut;  and  when;  under  llie  in- 
fiiience  of  pain,  the  side  ol  tlie  cbe-.t  is 
prc^en  ed,  ihe  I  ibour  must  be  left  to 
nalurc,  and  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ope- 
laton  is  thus  avoided. 

This  liijtinctioii  is  of  the  highest  nto- 
uietit,  fr  if  piactitioners  itegiecied  lo 
aUfiid   to  il,  the  c.ns»rt|wenie»  would  be 

I"..t4].  — /i. 
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OBSCURE  MEDULLARY  DISEASE 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 

By   Jamcs   Johnson,   M.D. 


A  eentleman  (Mr.  Sandy)  aged  about 
forly-five  years,  became  affecled  willi  un- 
easy Nensationi  about  the  stonia<h  or 
upper  bowels,  varying  from  an  hour  to 
three  or  four  hour*  after  taking  food,  espe 
cially  tlie  dinner  meal.  The  pain  was 
seldt'tii  acute,  hut  rather  it  was  a  sense  of 
distention,  attend  with  eructalions  of  ;>ii 
and  acid,  and  continuinii  till  the  digestive 
process  wa"  finished.  The^e  was  no  vo- 
miting or  sickness — or  scarcely  any  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  disease,  which 
lasted  sixteen  or  eighteen  moniha.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  malady,  and  many 
months  before  he  came  under  my  care,  he 
passed,  as  was  supposed,  a  maus  of  hy- 
datids. It  IS  prohible  that  this  was  a 
iDJsial'e,  and  that  the  dis'^har^e  consisted 
of  gelatinous  matters,  which  occasionally 
passed  afterwards  while  I  attended  liim 
He  had  Ijeen  attended  by  several  mtdical 
Kentlemen,  non»"  of  whom  could  make  up 
iheir  minds  us  to  the  real  na'ure  of  the 
diseas",  or  even  its  precise  seat.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  myself.  When  1 
first  siw  him,  in  July  I  Kit),  he  was  ema- 
ciated, sallow,  and  unhealthy  in  aspect. 
On  «trippiiiff  him  there  was  tio  tumour 
visible  or  tangible  in  any  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. But  when  he  sirairied,  there 
could  be  felt  a  very  small  induration, 
three  or  four  inches  above  and  to  t'le  Ult 
of  the  umbilicus,  devoid  of  pain  on  pres- 
sure. This  induration  i-onid  not  l>e 
always  felt  at  first — but  for  t'le  last  two  or 
three  months  of  his  life  I  could  always 
feel  it,  and  considered  that  it  had  got 
larger. 

The  phenomena  of  pain  afler  food  still 
continued,  at  well  as  tiie  emaciation, 
williout  atty  fever  or  other  constiiuiioniil 
derangement.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember he  was  seized  in  theni^htby  syn- 
cope, and  he  was  supposed  to  be  dyin;;. 
A  surgeon  in  the  neighhourboud  was 
called  up,  and  administered  some  cordial, 
by  which  tie  was  revived.  I  saw  him  the 
next  di»y,  and  found  him  inurh  paler  and 
more  depre«se<l  than  he  had  b'  en.  On 
exaininint;  ilie  abdomen,  there  was  a 
greiier  fullness  in  epigastrium  than  usual, 
but  the  distinct  induration  co'ild  no  lon- 
ger be  felt.  This  puzzled  me  a  good 
deal.  There  was  no  motion  for  three  or 
four  days,  aliliuugli  operients  were  exhi- 
bited.    At  the  expintiou  of  this  time  a 


large  substance  was  passed,  after  great  dif- 
ticulty,  together  with  much  faeces,  and, on 
exareiinatiuH,  there  appeared  in  the  com- 
mode what  resembled  exactly  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  inches  of  the  ileum  in- 
verted and  reddened.  It  could  be  lifted 
up  on  a  slick  and  handled,  without  breiik- 
tny;-  to  pieces.  Tliis  created  alarm,  and  I 
wua  summoiii'd.  I  could  not,  at  first,  de- 
termine whether  or  ivot  it  w.is  an  organiz- 
ed substance.  It  was  taken  to  the  Ana- 
tomical School  in  Riniierton-stieet,  and 
ihe'e  washed  and  esaraincd  carefully.  It 
wa*  found  to  be  a  congutuni  of  lilood,  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  colouring  matter, 
:ind  so  exactly  takiiifr  the  mould  of  the 
itaM  inleiitine,  that  the  valvulo!  coniii- 
ventes,  &c.,  of  the  hnwel  were  most  beau- 
tifully exhibited.  On  examination  of  the 
ibdompn  now,  the  fulness  of  the  epigas- 
irium  was  gone,  and  the  original  hard 
knot  was  felt  as  usual.  The  bowels  now 
became  regular  and  healthy,  as  well  as 
tlie  secretions.  Bui  the  pain  and  sense 
of  di<»tentioD. Sonne  hours  nfier  taking  food, 
iiecaine  gradually  more  and  more  distre*- 
si'ig,  so  that,  for  some  d^ys,  he  could 
hardly  he  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
ihint;  but  liquids.  After  the  complete 
digestion  ot  the  food,  he  pot  free  fiom  all 
uneisiiiess,  and  was  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable till  the  next  day  after  dinner. 
All  this  lime  there  was  no  sickness  or  vo- 
miting; but  the  t^esh  gradually  and  slea- 
dily  vanished,  till  lie  became  a  mere  skel- 
eton. In  December  and  Januiiry  last, 
the  pain  and  sense  of  distention  after  food 
became  so  g'reat  that  he  was  almost 
obliged  to  starve  himself,  to  avoid  ihe 
tortures  of  digestion.  This,  of  course,  ac- 
celerated the  emaciation,  and  he  died  ex- 
hau^te'd  on  the  13ih  January,  18.17. 

The  body  was  examined  iioxt  day  I)y 
Mr.  Henry  Jara-s  John-son,  anH  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, of  Farringdon-slreel — a  gnntle- 
tnan  who  h^d  formerly  attended  the  p'.- 
tient.  The  following  were  the  minutes 
of  disieclion: — 

'•  1.  Body  much  emaciated. 

"2.  No  induration  perceptible  after 
death,  through  the  abdominal  parietea. 

'■3.  ^^bdnnifji  The  stomach  was  .'on- 
cealed  by  the  transverse  .irch  of  the  colon, 
which  overlaid  it,  and  which,  at  its  left 
extremity,  was  bound  down  by  adhesions 
in  the  left  hypochnndrium. 

•*The  stomach  was  small.  The  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  intimately  united  to 
It;  the  lesser  omentum  being  almost  ob- 
literated. 

"On  opening  the  stomach,  its  internal 
surface  presented  numerous  projections 
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of  medullary  straclure,  whicti  extensively 
occupied  ibe  lesser,  the  greater  curvatures, 
and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stotn;ich,  as 
well  as  the  termination  of  the  asophagus 
ID  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane 
Covering  the  morbid  crowihs  was  ulcer- 
ated, as  were  the  morbid  growths,  in  some 
degree  themselves. 

"  Tlie  pylorus  was  healthy.  The  ler- 
minatiot^  of  the  duodenum  in  the  jejurmm 
waa  adherent  to  the  morbid  growth  of  the 
stomach.  < 

"The  intestines  were  healthy.'' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  Vhat  the  hae- 
morrhage which  forined  the  remarkable 
coa^ulum  some  weeks  before  this  gentle- 
man's death,  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
ulcerations  in  ihe  stomach — and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  supposed  clus- 
ter of  hydatids  discharged  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  was  only  some  mor- 
bid secretions  from  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. None  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  saw  this  patient  hit  upon  the  true 
true  pathology,  some  considering  it  one 
thing,  and  others  another.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  the  stomach  itself 
was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  vomiting,  and  from  the  loug  in- 
terval between  the  taking  of  food  and  the 
coromenceraent  of  pain.  The  adhesions 
between  the  stomach  and  the  left  lolie  of 
the  liver,  as  also  those  which  bound  down 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  that  con- 
cealed the  slomBch,  contributed  muih  to 
Ihe  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  The  case, 
however  is  very  instructive,  as  showing 
how  accidental  circnmsiances  may  render 
the  diannosisand  prognosis  most  perplex- 
ing and  erroneous, — Medieo-Chir.  Rec. 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  LOBELIA  IN- 
FLATA  IN  INFLAMMATIONS  OF 
TUE  MUCOUS  LINING  OF  THE 
BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

To  Henry  James  JoAnnon,  Esq.,  Leclurcr 
on  ^jialomt/,  in  the  School  of  Kinner- 
ton-slrcct. 


Dear  Sir, — I  perceive  from  the  Jour- 
nals tliat  a  disease  called  Epidemic  Ca- 
tarrh, or  Influenza,  is  very  fatal  in  Lon- 
don— that  it  is  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  menrsbrane  of  the  liron- 
chial  lubes — bears  depletion  badly — and 
that  the  old  and  infirm  are  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  experience  and  observa- 
tion  of  a  number  of  years  d«roled  lo  the 


practice  of  medicine,  bave  led  rae  to  two 
imporiant  conclusions  in  re;^rd  to  the 
prmtipid  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Isl.  That  when  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  chest  are  affected,  tat  tar  emetic  and 
the  lancet  are  wi>rth  all  other  remedies 
put  toijeiher,  and  those  cases  which  will 
not  bvar  tiie  lancet,  >vill  bear  tartar  eme- 
tic in  considefable  do<es. 

3nd.  That  in  lho>e  diseases  affecting 
tlie  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  lobeiia  iiifl,ita  comrs  as  near  being  a 
apecitic  as  tartar  emetic,  and  the  lancot  in 
pneumnnra  and  pleurisy.  As  a  remedy 
tor  asthma  yon  are,  of  course,  aciiuaintea 
with  the  virtues  of  the  lobelia  inflaia.  The 
observation,  that  it  holds  a  controlling 
power  over  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  Iuug;s,  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, been  announced  to  the  medical 
woild,  and  originated  with  myself,  i  al- 
ways iutetided  lo  make  it  known  to  the 
public.  My  notes  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy  I  left  in  the  United  Slates.  If  I 
had  them,  I  ciuld  give  you  more  definite 
and  precise  inrorraaiiori  in  regard  to  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  lobelia  in 
such  afiections.  But  I  have  thooght  that 
J  bare  enumeration  of  the  principle,  that 
lobelia  inHala  is  almost  a  specific  for  in- 
flitmmaticins  and  engorgements  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  for 
spasmodic  constriction  of  those  tubes, 
might  be  attended  with  considerable  be- 
nelil  at  the  present  ciisis,  I  have  very 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  remedy  be  tested 
in  your  present  epidemic,  experience  will 
establish  the  principle  beyond  cavil  or 
dispute, — that  lobelia  injiata  in,  for  in- 
jiummalinn»  and  congenliims  of  tie  mu- 
ri)u»  coat  of  tie  bronchial  itiben,  pre- 
ciHcli/  nhat  the  lancet  and  antimoniaU 
are /or  infiammalions  of  the  aeroui  mem- 
braiitH  of  till  thoracic  viitcern.  I  have 
never  found  venesection,  aiitiraonials,  or 
purgatives,  of  much  utility  in  severe  ca- 
tarrhal fevers.  Used  with  moderation, 
the  effects  of  such  remedies  are  oAen 
equivocal,  and  in  excess,  always  prejudi- 
cial. You  have,  no  doub',  observed,  that 
in  violt-nt  catarrhal  feverj,  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  sjmpiilhises 
wiih  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs.  Hurried  respira- 
tion, red  long-ue,  weak  and  frequent  pulse 
occurinijf  in  catarrhal  afiections,  especially 
in  debilitated  children  and  in  old  persons, 
always  indicate  considerable  danger. 
This  is  precisely  the  pathological  stale  of 
ihe  system,  which  the  lobelia  inflata  is  so 
well  calculated  to  remove,  lis  action  is 
so  prompt  and  self-evident,   that  there 
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can  be  no  mistake  about  its  virtues.  It 
is  alto^ther  a  difFerent  medicine  in  tins 
Slate  of  the  system,  from  what  it  is  vvhcii 
given  to  a  person  in  health  or  diiferenil) 
affected.  In  the  iiealthy  slate  the  lobelia 
is  powerfully  emetic,  but  in  the  inflamed, 
congesttJ,  or  spasmodic  slate  of  the  bion- 
chiat  tubes,  it  neither  vomits,  nor  pro- 
duces any  sensible  effect  upon  the  great 
organs  of  secrelion.  It  seems  to  .<ipend 
its  force  in  diminishing  ihe  anhelatiou,  in 
Lessening  Uie  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in 
allaying  the  general  febrile  comTOotion, 
and  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lalioQ  and  excitiibilily,  \Vhy  il  should 
do  so,  is  as  difficult  to  explain,  as  why 
opium  IS  uot  a  narcotic  when  it  has  pain 
or  spasm  to  allay.  1  use  a  saturated 
tincture  made  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and 
ioflaied  capsules  of  the  plant.  Dose — 
one  or  two  tea-spoonsful  every  two  or 
three  hours,  oftencr,  or  not  so  ofien,  ac- 
cording! to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
I  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Ihe  sy- 
rup of  squills,  or  the  oxymel.  I  have 
given  to  children,  less  tiian  a  year  old, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  drops,  witlioui 
producing  vomiting.  When  the  remedy 
vomits,  it  indicates  that  the  do:e  is  eiilicr 
too  large,  or  the  condition  of  the  systirro 
is  not  applicable  lo  its  employment.  Ii 
produces  its  best  effects  when  il  creates 
no  vuible  constitutional  disturbance. 
When  the  aiihelation  comes  oa  in  parox- 
ysms, a  dose  or  two  or  quinine  may  be 
safely  and  advantageously  used  in  the  iri- 
leruiission,  and  th»  lobelia  iu  the  pa- 
roxysms. 

Most  respectfully  your 

Ubedieiii  servant, 
Sajivel  a.  C*BTw«iGiir,  M.D. 
Of  Naichea,  Mississippi. 
MedieoCiir.  Rev. 


SALISBURY  INFIRMARY. 

Que  of  Recotiery  from  the  IitKnitibililij 
of  Jntnxicalion,  by  the  pLr/ormance  of 
Tracheotomy . 

Bv  S.  Sampson,  Esq. 


This  case  is  contained  in  the  last  vo- 
lume uf  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tion».  It  refleits  much  credit  on  Mr. 
Sampson,  of  Salisburir,  and  is  physiolo- 
gically, as  well  as  practically,  interesting. 

CV/se. — "Abraham    Harris,  aged   31, 
was  brought  to  my  bouse  on  the  31sl  of 


March  lust,  in  a  state  of  complete  insen- 
sibility from  intoxication,  the  pupils  being 
largely  dilated,  the  breathing  sieriorous, 
aud  all  voluntary  motion  having  been 
lost  for  at  least  four  hours  before  1  saw 
him.  The  account  given  by  those  who 
came  with  him  was,  that  he  hid  aitended 
a  convivial  meeting  in  the  couise  of  the 
day,  at  whith  he  had  drank  freely  both  of 
beer  and  brandy ;  his  coiBpanions  ad- 
mitted that  tie  had  taken  more  than  a 
pint  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  his  glass  was  repeatedly 
filled  up,  without  his  knoMled(;e,  with 
while  brandy  instead  of  water,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  what  quantity 
of  spirit  he  had  actually  taken. 

*'  I  immediately  used  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  drew  off  between  three  and 
Jour  pints  of  fluid,  a  gieat  part  of  which 
appeared  lo  consist  of  brandy ;  after 
wliich  tepid  water,  with  ipeccancanha 
diffused  in  it,  was  several  times  injected 
into  the  stomach,  and  after  a  while  with- 
drawn again,  with  a  view  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, and  thus  rouse  the  energies  of  the 
brain.  Finding,  however,  that  these 
means  failed,  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in 
water,  and  afterwards  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  was  repeatedly  tried,  without  any 
better  result ;  but  he  b(-came,  if  possible 
more  comatose,  the  countenance  turgid, 
breathing  more  and  more  dilBcult;  the 
pulse  grew  fainter,  and  was  at  last  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  was  cold  and  clammy 
.Tnd  he  was  insensible  to  every  kind  of 
stimulus.  A*  he  was  some  miles  from 
his  home,  I  had  him  removed  lo  (lie  In- 
firmary, and  called  a  consultation  of  the 
other  medical  aiiendants,  who  arrived  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour ;  but  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  symptoms,  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  swallowing,  ai.d  every  ap- 
(iearance  indicatt'd  the  rapid  approach  of 
death,  nothing  was  ordered  for  him  but  a 
turpentine  injection,  there  bein-'  no  ground 
to  justify  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery. 

"  At  this  period  it  occurred  to  me 
whilst  standing  by  his  bed-side,  that  the 
comaiose  state  in  which  he  lay  might  not 
arise  from  apoplexy,  but  from  torpor  of 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  that  organ 
being  supplied  with  blood  not  duly  oxy- 
genated ;  tor  the  shrill  tone  and  extreme 
difficulty  of  respiration  shewed  the  exist- 
ence of  collapse  of  the  glottis,  and  imper- 
fect transmission  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
which  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  paral- 
ysed stale  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  and 
recurrent  branches.  With  this  view  of 
the  case,  I   again  appealed  lo  my  col- 
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leagues,  and  strongly  urged  that  a  trial 
should  be  ijiven  lo  the  opera  ion  of  tra- 
clie'itoiny  ;  fur  I  could  not.  but  hope  thai 
if  raechanital  respiration  we'e  carried  on 
for  a  lime,  (he  bloi.d  raiifht  reiniii  its  pro- 
per stimulant  p'opertiea,  and  restore  the 
energies  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Up'in  their  coiisenlitig  to  give  hira  ibis 
thince  tl>e  oneration  was  performed, 
wiihoui  loss  of  lime,  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
under  whose  care,  as  surgpon  for  the 
weeV,  the  patieni  was  now  placed. 

"  The  trachea  was  no  sooner  opened; 
than  the  distention  of  ihe  vems  about  the 
head  and  neck  subsided,  the  violt^nt  ef- 
forts of  the  exlra-respiratory  muscles 
ceased,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  regular 
and  e*8y  respiralion  through  ihe  wound 
was  compU'li-ly  established  ;  ^t  ihe  same 
time  the  pupils  beca^ue  slichily  sensible 
to  (he  sti'.nulus  of  light,  and  tfie  pulse  re- 
turned lo  the  ivrist.  llie  itmnediale  re- 
sult of  tho  operation  being  llius  far  satis- 
factoryj  pothtng  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  give  directions  for  the  frequeni  remo- 
val of  the  mucus  which  appeared  at  the 
wound,  and  to  keep  the  surfuces  of  the  in- 
cision asunder  until  the  integuments  and 
muscular  layers  had  become  ageluijnaii-d 
to  each  ol])er  ;  this  lat'er  object  was  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  piece  of  strong 
spring  wire,  with  a  ho#  at  each  end  of  it, 
which,  beift;^  introduced  m  a  bent  slate, 
was  allowed  to  expao  1,  and  the  opening; 
in  the  trachea  was  thus  prevented  from 
beio^  covered  by  the  muscles,  even  dur- 
ing the  efforts  deglutition. 

"  He  continued  perfectly  quiet  during 
the  night,  but  hid  no  return  of  cons(;ious- 
ness  unti(  the  foUowinir  moTning,  when  he 
gave  us  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  he 
suffered  from  headactie  and  soreness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  ttiere  w  >s  a  ten- 
dency lo  sickne--»,  and  the  ton  ue  was 
coated  with  a.  peculiar  whiteness,  as  if 
rubbed  over  with  chalk  Moderate  pur- 
gatives, followed  liy  mild  alkaline  medi- 
cines, soon  removed  these  symptoms,  and 
a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat, 
for  the  purposes  of  checking  too  high  a 
degtee  of  mtiamniation;  after  which  nn 
further  treatment  was  required;  l>ui  the 
wound  beiuf;  healed  in  about  three  weeks 
he  was  discharged  cured,  uiid  has  con- 
tinued up  to  this  time  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health." 

We  lliiiik  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  patient  w.is  dying  of  asphjxia,  the  re- 
sult of  the  depressing  uilUienre  of  iikohol 
upon  the  hrain  and  nerve«.  The  opening 
mude  in  ihe  trachea  ftcilitated  rvspiralion, 


and  retiulitetl  by  nervous  influence  like 
the  slo'tis.  In  such  a  case,  were  the 
syiniitoms  still  more  urgent,  iracheotomy 
ineffectual,  artificial  respiration  should, 
of  course,  be  kepi  up.  The  effei  ts  of  al- 
cohol are  transitory,  and  the  vi-w  w.th 
which  Mr.  Sampson  advised  the  opera- 
tion is  perfi!Ctly  philosophical,  aud  was, 
bappily,  successful. 
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Dimecfion  of  tie  Limit,  Imenty-one  yeara 
a/fer  tie  External  Iliac  Artery  tetu 
tied. 

By  G-  NonMAU,  Esq 


On  the  13ih  of  September,  1813,  Mr. 
Normitn  tied  the  right  exteiwal  iliac  ar- 
tery, after  Mr.  Abernethy's  manner,  for 
an  aneurysm  of  the  femoral  artery,  im- 
mediately below  i'oupart's  li>;amenl. 
The  nannie  of  tlie  patient  was  llick«,  his 
a^c  fifty  years,  and  his  ease  was  detailed 
ill  tlie  tenth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transacliuns.  The  o',>eralion 
was  successful,  the  disease  never  returned, 
and  altliouuih  there  were  several,  slight 
ihreatenings  of  apoplexy,  and  habitual 
swelliiiB  of  the  feet  and  leg-,  the  man  lived 
until  I'ebniary,  IH34,  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  cholera.  The  diisectioii  of  the 
limb  is  contained  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  It  is  of 
course  highly  iiiteiestiiig,  as  an  additiou 
lo  our  stuck  of  facts. 

DiiKciion. — "  Independently  of  the 
iippearances  in  the  alimentary  canal,  cha- 
racieristic  of  tholera,  there  was  found 
some  thickeninit  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  tlie  heart,  willi  deposition  of 
body  matter  in  the  mitra!  valve.  Tl«e 
arch  of  tlie  aor'.a  was  somewhat  dilated, 
and  presented  several  patches  of  ossific 
deposit, 

Ihe  arteries  of  the  liglil  lowt-r  extremity 
were  hllwl  witli  wax  injection  from  the 
I  iwer  jiarl  of  thn  aorta ;  the  injection 
|)a<su)^  so  freely  as  fully  lo  disteitd  li.e 
extreme  hraiiclies  in  ti'C  fool  and  else- 
wlieie.  The  (cdloxving  are  the  principal  , 
results  of  the  subsequent  dHseciion.  i 

The  external  ibac  vein  was  pervious, 
and  prcst-nted  nothing  calling  for  remark. 

The  external  artery  wa»  obliterated  from 

the  bifurca'ion  ol  the  coiniiion  iHac  to  a 

point  corresponding   nearly  to  the  lnwer 

edye   of   Po'i part's    ln;amenl.   and   ahoul 

by  cstablisliing  an  aperture,  not  musculut  |  one  eii;liih  of  an  inch  above  the  origins  of 


I 
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epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii  arteries;  ii 
there  lietame  pervious,  anJ  of  fqual  size 
with  the  vessel  in  ilie  opposite  limb.  The 
co'd  occupying:  the  place  of  tiie obliterated 
vessel  was  of  "  (•nsiderable  si/e  ;  the  «rle 
rial  coals  perleclly  tJiitiiict;  and  a  probe 
introduft'd  into  lis  ceulre  rcailily  sepa- 
rated the  adherent  siirfftceb  of  the  iiiieniiil 
coat  until  ii  reached  a  point  uboiil  ;in  iiti.li 
above  l'oupart'>  ligament,  where  all  trice 
of  tlie  natural  lex  u res  were  lost,  und 
replaced  by  a  d>nse  Abrous  bundle. 

About  four  inches  below  the  crural 
arch,  al  ihie  outer  and  vosierior  part  of  the 
fermoral  artery,  was  fcund  a  mass  as  large 
aj  a  small  walnut,  composed  of  dense 
flbro-cellular  substance:  ii  involved  the 
first  part  of  the  common  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda and  external  circumflex  arteries, 
which,  though  oUlileraied,  could  be  dis- 
lini'tly  traced  to  the  femoral.  A  portion 
of  the  profunda  of  about  two  implies  was 
thus  circumsianced  ;  bo  injection  having 
passed  into  it,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
ti<e  vessel,  which  wiis  of  small  size,  being 
filled  by  the  communication  of  its  branches 
with  other  sources  of  supply. 

Tlie  coIlaKral  circulaiion  had  obviously 
been  mainly  carried  on  by  the  rumilica- 
tions  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  which 
was  neaily  as  large  as  the  femoral.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  afi'e«.ted  may  be 
described  a*  fol'ows  : — 

1.  The  ifio-tumbar  artery,  of  very  large 
siie,  gave  several  branches  the  Itimb^r 
plexus  of  nerves,  descending  in  the  sub- 
stan'^e  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  as 
sevcal  eloni;.4ted  tonuous  vessels  com- 
niunic4t  nil  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  thigb  w.th  br^inchrs  ordinarily 
derived  fioni  the  external  tiriuroflex,  a-  d 
reaching  to  the  librocellular  mass  already 
noticed.  Other  ramiBcations  of  liie  ilio- 
lumbar arafiomosed  with  tho$i>  of  the 
circumflexa  ilii,  and  also  hy  that  medium, 
on  the  one  hand,  wi'h  the  inferior  lumbar 
artencs,  on  tiie  other,  with  tlie  external 
circumflex  of  the  thigh. 

2.  The  o'ltunilor  ailery  was  propor- 
tionally much  the  largest  divig'on  of  the 
internal  iliac,  and  with  its  branches  very 
t'lriu'tus.  Immediately  before  its  passage 
through  ih*"  obturator  lorampn,  it  gave  off 
a  larve  branch  rommnnicatini{  with  the 
ei'igastric  at  a  very  short  distance  fiom 
its  origin,  and  forming  apurentiy  the  '  hief 
sunn  e  o»  supply  to  the  epiyastri'',  which 
was  itself  comparatively  small.  Hirei  tly 
afttr  its  emcr.ence  at  the  upper  and  inner 
p.«rt  of  the  lliitih,  mttiy  of  its  extermd 
rami(iia(i"ns,  much  enlarged  and  very 
lurtuous,    inosculated    freely    with    cor- 


responding branches  of  the  internal  cir- 
cumflex, aJso  of  a  large  size. 

3.  The  kjlmeal  artery  was  of  average 
-ize  :  some  of  its  anterior  branches  emer- 
ging on  the  dorsum  of  tlie  ilium  from 
amona  the  gluteal  ninscles  united  with 
asc  iidinp  branches  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal circumflex  of  ihe  thigh. 

4.  Tlie  ischjatic  artery  was  enlarged, 
and  commiini.  ated  tolerably  freely  with 
the  prvsieriot  divisions  of  the  profunda. 

5.  The  internal  pudendal  aitery  was 
also  of  unsual  size,  and  numerous  tor- 
tuous twigs,  collectively  of  considerable 
capacity,  derived  from  its  external 
branches,  established  a  communication 
between  the  internal  iliac  and  various 
branches,  chiefly  of  the  internal  cireura. 
tlex  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thich,"' 

We  see  nothing  in  this  dissection, 
which  calls  for  remark.  It  tallies  with 
ihe  experience  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tion of  other  cases,  and  with  what  ana- 
tomy would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  circulation  through 
the  ai^ency  of  the  circumflex  and  epigas- 
tric arteries,  corroborates  the  necessity 
for  cauticn  in  applying  a  ligature  too 
near  those,  or  iiideed  v»?ry  near  any  large 
branch,  in  the  operation  for  aneurism,  or 
for  wounds. 
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TAe  Cycloprdia  nf  Anatmny  and  Phytt- 
olo/iy.  Part  \.  pp.  96.  Edited  by 
Robert  B.  Todd,  M  U.,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Uiiblin  ; 
Frof  ssor  of  Physiology  and  of  General 
and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's  Col- 
leije,  London ;  I'hysi'iian  lo  tlie  Wes- 
ttrn  Dispensary,  and  lately  to  the 
ttoyal  Infirmary  for  Children,  &c.,  &c. 

The  number  before  us  of  ih!s  work 
contains  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
Drs.  Coldstream,  Dutrothet,  Hart,  Alison, 
Jacoh,  U.  Owen,  Ksq.,  and  the  editor. 

The  article,  Entozoa,  by  R.  (Jwen, 
Esq.,  or,  as  we  would  rather  de.signale 
the  JcariiHtl  author,  Mr.  Owen,  contains 
anacfur.ile  acjountwf  all  that  is  knr.wn 
about  ihis  interesting  >eries  of  ani.nals. 
Although  we  •  annot  point  out  anything 
origiral  in  Mr.  Owen's  Essay,  yet  the 
order  of  perspicuity  with  wliii:h  it  is 
writien.  and  ilie  well-executed  wood  cuts 
with  which  t  is  actually  studded,  eutit  e 
It  to  our  hearlicsi  coitiraendat.vav\.     '♦^t 
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cannot  but  admire  the  gi'eat  ingenuity 
Mr.  Owen  displays  in  introducing  Sir  A. 
Carlisle  iaio  hts  bibliography,  althougli 
tiie  worthy  knight's  name  only  fipxires  iti 
R  KHiall  no'e  ap[>ended  to  tKe  Ttejiia 
Solium,  and  this  in  an  article  sixttf-ieven 
column*  in  extent.  That  Mr.  Owen 
places  little,  if  any,  value  on  the  labours 
and  observations  of  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
is  quite  evident  from  his  referring  his 
readers  to  some  musty  book-shelf  in 
search  of  "  Observations  upon  the  Struc- 
ture and  CEconoray  of  Ticnia,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Linnean  Transac- 
tions (179.51)  instead  of  embodying  in  the 
text  what  was  deserving  of  being  culled 
from  (he  original.  Notwithstanding  our 
being  referred  to*' many  beautiful  prepa- 
lalions"  "  preserved  in  the  Hunterian 
collection,"  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from 
the  grammaltcal  construction  of  the  note 
we  allude  to,  whether  the  "IJbeat  Ana- 
tomtst"  or  Sir  Anthony  deserves  the 
merit  of  having  "  injected  witli  coloured 
site  and  quicksilver,"  the  "nutrietit  canals 
of  the  Tcenia  Solium,''  Upnn  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  view  Mr.  Owen's  refer- 
ence, and  to  the  lucubrations  of  the 
learned  member  of  the  Council  and  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  ol 
Surgeons  as  a  mere  bibliographical  com- 
pliment ;  particularly  as  the  results  of 
numerous  examinations  made  by  Mr. 
Owen  tij  decide  "  the  clitef  point  at  isstie 
respecting  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
tape-worms,"  viz  ,  "whether  the  nutriment 
is  imbibed  by  them  through  the  pores 
which  occur  at  (he  sides  or  margins  of  each 
point,  or  whetiier  the  entire  body  is  de- 
pendent for  its  nutriment  upon  the  anlp- 
rior  mouths  fporn  whirh  the  lateral  canals 
comtnence,"'  have  uiiif«riidy  corresponded 
with  those  of  Ruilolphi,  to  whose  opinion 
Mr.  t>wen  "eniirely  subscribes,"  in  con- 
sidering '•  tlie  lateral  orifices  of  the  seg- 
ments as  exclusively  the  outlets  of  the 
generative  or;;ans." 

Notwithstanding  the  name  of  Dutrochet 
is  identified  with  the  article  Endosmosis, 
upon  which  he  writes,  yet  this  fact  is  not 
nufficient  to  justify  the  Editor  in  impos- 
ing upon  the  patience  of  his  subscribers 
twenty-five  columns  about  what  could 
have  been  as  clearly  nnd  usefully  em- 
braced in  less  than  half  that  number. 

The  same  observ*tions  will  apply  with 
much  greater  force  to  the  arucle  Ex- 
tremity, contributed  by  the  Editor  him- 
self, which  occupies  thirty-six  columns(!), 
and  which,  without  .iny  exaggeration, 
should  have  occupied  not  more  than  ten. 
Out    of    this    number    Dearly    thirteen 


columns  are  taken  up  in  describing  the 
humerus,  radius,  and  ulna;  and  even  to 
this  we  should  not  be  so  much  disposed 
to  object,  had  there  been  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  shape  of  novelty  of 
style,  arrangement  or  perspicuiiy  to  com- 
pensate for  the  liouhle  of  perusing  the 
composition.  But  instead  of  one  of  these 
qualities — qualities  esteemed  in  the  pre- 
sent day  as  essential,  not  solely  to  perfec- 
tion in  composition,  but  to  the  rendering 
of  the  most  unpretending  essay  at  least 
tntelligable  ;  we  are  presented  with  a 
minute  description  of  ed^,  which  are 
always  very  imperfectly  defined,  and 
sometimes  not  present;  grooves  running 
in  iheir  wrong  places,  and  but  cursory 
allusions  made  to  parts  whose  importance 
demands  the  greatest  attention.  These 
imperfections  are  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  writer  of  them  evidently  wishes  to 
appear  anxious  to  smooth  the  path  for  his 
young  reader;  a  desire  which  he  thu* 
expresses  when  speaking  of  the  Fibula  ; — 
"  A  knowledge  of  the  edges  which  sepa- 
rate these  surfaces,  will  assist  the  student 
in  understanding  the  position  oft  h  sur- 
faces themselves." 

One  or  two  selections  from  the  thirty- 
six  columns  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
■aiisfy  our  readers  that  these  remarks  are 
not  hyper-critical.  In  describing  the  hu- 
merus the  learned  Editor  says, — ''At  the 
jtinction  of  the  middle  and  inferior  thirds 
we  notice  a  very  slight  and  suferficial 
groove  passing  downwanfs  and  inwards, 
and  very  much  resembling  what  one 
would  imagine  might  be  produced  by  att 
attempt  to  twist  the  bone  whi^e  yet  in  a 
yielding  condition,  the  inferior  third  hav- 
ing heeii  twisted  inwards  and  the  two 
superior  thirds  outwards.  This  groove 
indicates  the  spiral  course  from  above 
downwards  and  from  without  inwards  of 
the  musculo-spiral  or  radial  nerve.  Be- 
low this  groove  is  the  inferior  third  of  the 
humerus,  the  anatomical  characters  of 
which  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
remaining  pai  IS  of  the  bone.  A  promi- 
nent and  rounded  ridge,  continuous  with 
that  already  noticed  in  connexion  with 
the  greater  tuberosity,  passes  vertically 
down  in  front  of  it;  from  each  side  of 
this  ridge  a  smooth  surface  incline*  back- 
wards, forming  an  inclined  plane  on  each 
side  of  it,  the  external  being  larger  and 
more  distinct  than  the  internal." 

Now  if  this  "  very  slight  and  superficial 
groove"  oricinatps  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  in'erior  thirds  of  the  humerus, 
and  if  the  inferior  third  of  the  humerus  is 
itself  below  ihi*  groove,  we  defy,  not  only 


the  student,  but  Dr.  Todd  himself,  to 
point  out  the  portion  of  the  humerus  ii 
occupies  ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  ihal, 
according  to  ihe  description,  thtre  is  no 
portion  for  it  to  occupy,  for  it  commences 
a(  the  jiinr.iion  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
tliirds,  and  yet  the  inferior  third  is  below 
it  I  ,  This  beat  the  Irishman's  success 
wheii  he  shot  at  nothinc!  Had  the  Kdi- 
lor  coniented  himself  with  sayin'„'  that  a 
shallow  groove  occupied  the  middle  third 
of  the  humerus,  giving  the  bone  a  twisted 
appearance,  and  that  this  grcove  corres- 
ponded to  the  course  of  the  mitsculo- 
»piral  nerve,  ev*ry  person  would  have 
known  what  was  meant.  Aiid  we  would 
not  even  object  to  his  saying  that  it  was 
directed  "from  above  downwards,  and 
from  without  inwards,"  thouph  probably 
the  "  above"  and  -'without'  are  super- 
fluous. In  the  description  of  the  scapula 
■we  fiud  the  following : — "  Above  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  is  the  fossa  supra- 
spinata,  which  lodges  the  muscle  of  the 
same  name,  formed  in  front  by  the  scra- 
pula,  behind  by  the  spine,  both  surfaces 
being  sli2;htly  concave.  Below  the  spine 
is  the  fossa  supra-spinata  much  larger 
than  the  precedin):,  slightly  convex,  ex- 
cept towards  its  anterior  part.  This  fossa 
is  formed  by  the  scapula  below  and  the 
irifeiior  surface  of  the  spine  above;  it  is 
limited  in  front  by  a  ridge  which  proceeds 
downwards  and  backwards,  from  the 
glenoid  cavity  lo  ihe  inferior  angle,  and 
bounds  behind  n  surface  which  vives  at- 
tachment to  the  leies  m^ijor  and  minor 
inu<cles." 

\Va«  there  ever  such  confusion  as  this  ? 

We   are  told   the   fossa  supra-spinata  is 

rformed  in  front  by  the  scapula,  and  be- 

Vhind  by  the  spine  ;  but  we  are  directed  to 

^JBnd  it  above  the  spine,  when,  according 

Uto  the  description,  it  should  be  before  the 

■pine.     But  to  make  the  matter  clea-er, 

1^  we  are  told  th"t  below  the  spine  is  the 

Jbsia  supra  spii>ata,  and  that  this  fossa  is 

Drined    by   the   scapula  before   and    the 

lif  pine  above.     Now  when  it  is  the  scapula 

itself  which  is  under  consideration,  it  is 

worse  than  faulty  to  say  the  wholescapula 

bounds  part  of  itself.      It  would  not  be.i 

whit   more  absurd,  were  we   de^cribinp 

L<he  liver,  lo  say  that  the  right  lobe  of  the 

[Jiver  was  bounded  by  the  liver  and  so  on. 

'      We  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Todd  to 

bestow  his  sole  labour,  in  his  capacity  as 

£ditor,  to  the  very  valuable  work  with 

I -which  his  name  is  in  connection.      We 

Lihave  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  most 

"Anxious  to  perf'Tm  with  skill  and  ability, 

the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  and  we  trust 


he  will,  in  ruta~e,  run  no  further  risks  of 
dt'featinij  any  reputation  he  may  have 
achieved  as  the  Editor  of  suth  a  work,  or 
injure  the  reputation  of  its  forth-coming 
numbers,  by  such  contributions  as  the 
anil  le  Extremity. 

Dr.  Hart,  as  usual,  gives  a  concise  and 
interestinfr  contribution.  Id  the  article 
'*  Erectile  Tissues"  everything  worthy  of 
detail  is  placed  before  us  in  a  clear  and 
off-hand  style,  and  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  llie  meanest  capacity.  So  very  evident 
is  this,  that  we  cannot  but  say  (he  note 
from  Ihe  Editor  is  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  shows  a  great  want  of  judgment. 
Why  is  ii  that  the  contributions  of  Drs. 
Benson,  Hart,  and  one  or  two  others, 
alone  are  subjected  to  these  unrequired 
and  unasked  for  commentaries  ?  We 
might  be  able  to  answer  the  questioo. 

The  article  "  Eye,"  by  Dr.  Jacob,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  anything  upon  at  pre- 
sent, as  it  will  not  be  finished  u  Dttl  the 
next  number;  but  by  way  of  hint  to  the 
testy  little  professor,  wc  trust  he  will  give 
the  merit  due  to  those  individuals  whose 
disciiveries  in  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  patbo!o|ry  nf  the  organ,  are  full  as 
likely  to  hand  their  names  down  lo  pos- 
terilv,  as  that  of  the  discoverer  of  the  ser- 
ous hyer  of  the  retina  !  We  know  that 
Dr.  Jacob  (for  we  have  heard  him  and 
have  copious  notes  by  us)  in  his  lecitires 
on  the  Eye,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging 10  excess  in  the  freest  criticisms 
on  others.  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
do  sn  in  the  continuation  of  the  article,  it 
is  not,  of  course,  our  lot  to  know;  but 
by  way  of  a  guide  we  beg  to  quo'e  the 
authiirily  of  a  lecturer  and  a  writer,  whose 
name  will  live  as  long  as  surgery  is  a 
science.  Mr.  John  Bell  in  the  preface  lo 
his  work  on  wounds,  says,  "  the  author 
lias  used  all  that  freedom  with  great  names 
which  the  cause  of  truth  and  science  re- 
quires: he  has  published  boldly  many 
criticisms,  which  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured lo  mention  in  his  lectures,  or  in 
private;  for  there  criticism  is  no  longer 
criticism,  but  the  foul  report  and  private 
malice  if «  works  like  a  secret  poison, 
again  t  which  there  is  no  preventative  or 
cure  '■ 

The  article  «'  Excretion,"  by  Dr.  Ali- 
son, like  everything  which  comes  f'om 
his  pen,  is  clearly  conceived,  and  ele- 
gantly ex'  ciited,  Its  extent  is  twelve 
columns  and  a  half. 

Tiieman-'sr  in  whirh  this,  and  the  pre- 
cising numbe'S  of  the  work,  are  pub- 
lished—the clearn>s«  of  the  type,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  wood  cuts,  and  the  <v}uksLV^ 
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r>f  th«-  paper,  ar«»  exceUcnt.  Wejconceive 
that  Messrs.  Shetwood,  Gilbt-rt,  and 
Fipet  deservf  wrll  of  the  |)rofessiou,  an«<, 
We  are  sure,  will  receive  iis  support.  It 
is  with  every  wish  f»r  the  success  o' 
"The  Cvclopoedia  of  Anntomy  and  Phy- 
sioloay,"  that  we  ha^e  tlius  freely  criti- 
cist-d  the  present  numher,  and  we  inisi 
that  irt  future  ttie  sole  care  of  the  Editor 
will  be  directt^d  lo  the  important  position 
he  is  placed  in,  and  not  allnvr  a  desire  of 
figuring  iu  print,  to  interfere  with  tht 
duties  he  has  uaderiakeiu 


Ueber  die  Vrmchen  dfr  erotsen  Ster- 
blieikeil  der  Kinder  dot  crsten  Lc- 
ben»jaire».  8vo.  pp.  ill.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1B37. 

For  tlie  Treatise  before  us  Dr.  Lichten- 
slaedt  received  the  prize  from  the  Impe- 
rial Econotnic  Society  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  contains  a  statement  of  the  gross  mor- 
tality among  children  in  the  initial  period 
of  life  ;  it<  causes,  natural  and  arttticial ; 
together  with  the  means  of  reiuedying  it. 
In  Russia  the  proportion  of  deaths  dur. 
in?  the  finit  twelve  months  of  infancy  is 
270  in  one  thousund ;  which  is  above 
one-fourth  of  the  whctle. 


and  additional  localities  procured  last 
summer;  and  the  height  of  the  prinii|>al 
hilU,  &c ,  round  Ixindon.  By  Danirl 
Cooper,  A.LS.,  Curator  to  the  Botani- 
cil  Society  of  Ixiitdon,  &c.  12ino.  pp. 
36.     Highley,  LondoD,  1836. 


J)e  Jclero — Dimertatio  ItwHguralis,  ab 
F.  W.  R.  Riese,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
Kiliae,  1836. 

The  author,  in  »his  thesis,  gives  a  suc- 
cient  ai'coimt  of  the  nature,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  jaundice. 

To  fari  itale  the  cvnlntion  of  gall-stones 
he  re<omniends,  on  the  authority  of  Du- 
ranriiiLS,  ihe  internal  adininisn-ation  of 
10 — 30  diops  of  the  fo'iownigp  mixture 
frequently  repealed  and  co  joiued  witl 
whey : — 

(Recipe) 

iEth.  Sulphur. 

01.      Terebinth,  aa  partes  tequales 


Bl>OK  FOR  REVIEW. 


Suppiemcnt  to  tie  Flora  Metropo- 
litans I  or.  Botanical  Rumbles  iritAiri 
Thirty  Miks  n/  LuuduH  : — Containing/ 
an  Index  of  both  Ijitin  and  Englisu 
names,  time  of  flowerin-j,  and  coluur  of 
the  tlower  of  the  Plia-nogiifnous  Plani.t 
cuumeiatcd  in  the  Flora  ;  with  many  new 


HYDROPHOBIA  IN  A  CHILD. 

The  followinp  singular  ca«e  has  lately 
occurred  in  Suffolk  : — A  little  girl  named 
Burch,  about  four  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  a  ship-wright  residing  iu  the  Back 
Hamlet,  died  on  Monday  last,  of  hydro- 
phobia. About  two  months  since,  the 
deceased,  white  leaziiig  a  small  dog  be- 
longing to  her  brother,  was  bilten  in  the 
lip  ;  and  although  tlie  animal  hud  not  ex- 
hibited any  appearance  of  madness,  the 
parents  had  it  destroyed.  Surgical  assis- 
tance was  called  in,  and  the  child's  lip 
sewn  up  ;  it  soon  healed,  and  she  enjoyed 
exc»-llent  health  until  SatuTd.iy  last,  when 
she  complaiued  of  illness.  The  distress- 
ing symptoms  of  the  malady  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  on  Monday  the  p>>roxystna 
were  frightful  in  the  extreme-  She  was 
vtsiird  by  most  of  the  medical  men  in 
town,  hut  their  assmt^iice  was  unavailing, 
and  at  four  o'clock  death  put  an  end  to 
her  sufferings.  We  undersiand  that  the 
mother  of  the  little  sulf^re^,  had  just  been 
rontined  with  her  eighteenlli  «hild,  but 
only  four  are  lining. 

[This  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  and 
shows  the  obscure  nature  of  hydiophobia. 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  pathology, 
I  hat  the  disease  is  a  purely  nervous  or 
n  entMl  affectioo,  as  some  have  supposed. 
—Ed.] 


All  comraunxations  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (cania^e  paid)  to 
Dr.  Uyak,  i,  tharlolte-strte^  bloomt- 
bury-square. 


I 


CAKTifAKis. — If  we  trust  the  experi- 
incnls  of  M.  Toniniaao  Pullino,  cuniharis 
must  )i(freaft(.T  be  considered  as  a  most 
puwtrful  anliphlugislic,  instead  'jS  being 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  f 
irriljnts.  He  mentiuna  three  or  four  H 
cases  ill  which  he  gave  it  a  trial,  in  one 
(pleuiisy)  administering  as  much  as 
eigliiy-five  grains  in  sixteen  days ;  his 
account  is  however  very  uns.iti3 factory. 
If  carried  too  far,  it  produces  siran^uary, 
voiniting,  smalt  and  fivqueiit  puUe, 
nhiveiings,  vertigo,  toipor,  &.c.  &c. — ^H 
nali  Unitu.raali  di  Medictna. 
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No.  XXX. 

SEMEIOLOGY. 

fhyiiologiral  Symptoms  of  Diseam? — Al- 
Irrntions  in  Sensntioii — Settinj  of  the 
Tet-lh  im  Edfte —  Formication —  Aura 
Kpilvpiica— SciiMlion  of  the  Kooi  bciDg 
asleep — ^Tcueimuii — Bad  taste  in  the 
moutli — Itching — Card  iali^ia —  Nau  »ea 
(•nnking  kIbjs  of  the  (toniach — Katiotiale 
«>f  cold  k-ffuhion  in  fever — Action  of  Enit 
lirB  aiiil  0|>iuni  in  cutting  short  a  fcwr 
— Catarrh  cut  short  liy  snuff— A  Mitch 
in  till;  nide — Spasm  of  the  Diaphrag-in — 
Conffcition  of  the  Sploon — Sighing — 
Oapiiij;—  Hiccup —  Angina  Pectoris — 
Anxiriy — The  lidgelft^ — Anxielas  Lahio- 
rnm — Allcrations  in  thought — Morbid 
vivacity.  hel>etade,  and  Perturbation  of 
thought — Inaanity,  delirium,  liypochon- 
driacisui,  and  idiolisni — Allcrations  in 
voluntary  motion — Praclnres  and  Dislo- 
rutions — Tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  and  palsy — TherapL-utlcs — Dif- 
ference between  n  remwiy  and  an  excit- 
inj;  cauie^ — Indicatio  morbi — Consiluim 
mrdendi — Indications  of  cure — Hrophy- 
laclic  curative  ;  palliative  and  conserva- 
livo  indications--I>ietf tic.  pharmaceutic, 
and  nurjrical  remedies  Hygeine — Phlo- 
giatic  and  antiphlogistic  remedies — 
Bath* — Cold,  temperate,  tepid,  and  hot 
bath* — Highest  teaiperature  of  a  bath — 
Ilot  baths  in  luxations,  cutaneous  dis- 
ease*, diabetcv,  and  rheumatigm— The 
Douclic^Tho  employment  in  mania — 
t!i-org-e  the  Third — Air — Change  of  air 
in  Phthisis,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  jaun- 
dice, hypochondriasis,  snd  hoopinz- 
coutrh — advantafre  of  smoky  air  in  asth- 
ma-—Ouea — Disinfrciion  by  camphor, 
sulphurous  acid,  muriatic  arid,  nitric 
Mia.  oxyfen,  chloride  uf  lime,  chlorine 
No.  14. 


and  acetic  acid — Thievo'a  vinegar — 
Diet — Diseases  which  require  a  tegeta- 
ble,  and  llitise  which  riijuire  an  animal 
diet  —  Aiitnial  princi|ilea  —  Principles 
which  are  most  nutritions  and  leant  di- 
tifcstitjIe  —  Dojis starved  by  too  nutritiouH 
a  diet — Proper  diet  for  convaleticenli — 
Cliicliens  not  good  in  chlorosis — Ad»Bu- 
ta;;es  of  grated  beef — Scurvy  from  beef 
lea — Vegetable  principles — Compoii- 
lion  of  gluten — Varieties  of  starch — 
Plants  which  yield  arrow  root,  sago, 
tapioca,  and  satep — Cookery —  Best 
mode  of  preparing  food — Broiling,  fry- 
ing, masting,  boiling,  baking,  nnd  stew, 
ing — -The  passions — The  royal  disease 
— Employment  of  the  passions  in  nerv- 
ous diseases,  hernin,  disluenlions,  and 
anticipated  rupture  of  the  uterus — Quack 
me<licine* — Efficacy  of  bread  pills — Mes- 
merism nnd  metallic  tractorv — Excrrisn 
— Circular  swinging  in  mama — Sha">- 
pooiiig — Medicines — Modes  of  adniinis- 
iering  medicines —  ilomceopalhia  —  In- 
stances of  diseases  nhicli  are  caused 
and  cured  by  the  same  medicines — Evi- 
cuBcit  medicines. 

(3.)  Titillatio  gingivarum,  or  the  setting 
of  the  teeth  on  edge,  is  owing  to  iiiijilei- 
sant  sounds  conveyed  from  the  ear  by  the 
chorda  tyrapani.  That  these  sounds  pro- 
duce a  disturbance  of  the  circnlaiion  of 
the  blood  in  the  gutns,  is  ^hewn  by  tho 
fact,  thai  this  aflVclioii  of  the  gunu  some- 
times goes  oa  to  hsemorrhage. 

(4.)  Formication  comes  on  in  the  first 
stage  of  cul;ineous  diseases,  before  the 
eruption  uppear^  ;  and  in  fever  before  the 
hot- fit  comes  on. 

(5.)  The  aura  epileptica  is  owJnK  lo  the 
nbstraction  of  the  ncrvou*  stimulus  dei  ived 
from  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  which 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ceas£ ; 
and  the  veisels  at  a  distance  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  less  of  this  stimulus.  This 
sensation  does  not  follow  any  particular 
iierve,  but  creeps  under  the  skin,  wb 
the  iiertcs  are  sufficiently  sensible  to  ( 
the  rcteutioD  of  the  blo««\ 

T.  V. 
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(6 )  Tlie  sensation  of  tlie  iaoi  bein? 
•' asleep,"  is  a  minor  degree  of  the  aura 
epilepiica;  pres''ure  ou  ilie  nerve  of  i\\e 
Iw  having  obstructed  the  ptiusage  uf  (iie 
■timulus  from  the  brjiin.  It  occurs  like- 
wiie  in  myelitic. 

(7.)  Tenesiim3  occurs,  not  only  in 
diarriicea  and  dysentery,  but  in  pressure 
on  the  rectum,  froiM  scirrlius  of  the  \noi- 
teite  gland, '"  from  retioverti-d  uterus;  for 
the  nervtis  oF  the  part  arc  <  apable  of  only 
one  kind  of  sensation,  wtiatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  lUe  stimulus  applied. 

(8.)  A  "  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,"  is 
from  vitiatetl  secretion. 

(9.)  Itchinif  of  the  skin  is  likewise  from 
vjtiaiion  of  the  secretions,  and  cntnea  on 
■when  a  disease  is  going  off,  having  termi- 
nated in  secretion. 

(10  )  Cardialgia  is  from  irritation  of  the 
coits  of  the  stoaiaeli,  from  the  vitiated  se- 
cretion of  muriatic  acid.  Use  magnesia 
if  the  bowels  are  tonfined,  because  ih»? 
niuriiite  of  magnesia  which  is  formed,  will 
open  thurn.  If  the  bowels  are  not  con- 
fined use  Itime.  Dr.  Home  recommends 
Binmiiiia  in  these  cases. 

(II.)  N.iusea  is  owing  \o  constriction 
of  the  vesiels  of  the  S'omach,  which  ex- 
cludes the  blood.  It  come*  on  before  vo- 
miting, on  the  ^tpplication  of  a  strong  sti- 
mulus, and  ia  the  cold  staj^e  of  fever,  in 
which  ease  both  the  storaaeh  and  the  skin 
have  less  blocd  than  usual.  On  account 
of  tiie  great  sympathy  between  the  two 
latter,  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  lookini; 
glass  of  the  stomach.  The  cold  stage  of 
fever  may  be  out  short  by  means  of  cotd 
effusion,  wliich  makes  the  ve3>-fils  of  the 
akin  and  stomach  contract  to  a  degree  in- 
compatible with  the  longer  conlinuante 
of  the  constriction.  The  hot-fit,  tlierefore, 
comes  on,  and  lims  we  svibstiiut"  a  milder 
iever  for  a  severer  form.  A  man  gels  a 
small  fever  every  time  he  goes  into  a  cold 
b«th.  Eractic-  and  opium  have  the  same 
,efieot  in  cutting  short  a.  fever,  but  they 
'act  on  the  skin  indirectly,  thn/ugh  the 
medium  of  the  brain  and  siom.ich.  Un 
■the  same  iirincipal  of  causing  a  grciit  cnn- 
,Vtriclion  of  vesscts,  a  man  not  accustorneil 
|t,o  lake  snufl,  ini^ht  cut  short  a  catarrh  by 

.psinp  ^^        .    ^.        ^  . 

•  (12.)  A  sutcb  13  a  short  spasm  of  some 
1  ^f,  I  he  fibres  of  the  diaphragm^  Mason 
'tJooJ  ascribes  it  to  congwtion  of  the 
.»>pleti>,j  hut  if  that  w.re  the  ease  we 
IbUouUI  have  it  regularly  after  meals,  and 
ut> occurs  its  pfttn  on  the  n-ht  si'Je  as  on 
|(e  left.  Si-liti.',:,  gasping,  hiccup,  and 
mg^i*  ptctons,  are  all  <liflferonl  degrees 
/aflVicituij  of  ll«  di*j>hr»ti"     The  same 


cause  (exercise,  for  instance)  which  gi»-c3 
a  boy  the  stitch,  wLU  give  an  old  imm 
anjfina  peioris, 

(13.)  Anxiety  arises  from  the  retention, 
in  any  or^u,  of  its  nnlural  stimulu5  ;  as 
in  the  luugs  bladder,  and  tectum.  it  is 
wtll  seen  in  the  cold  sta«e  of  fever,  ht 
iseases  of  t  'e  heart,  and  in  dyspepsia. 
after  dmner.  General  anxiety,  or  "  tlie 
fidgets,"  is  from  the  retention  of  blood  in 
the  veins.  It  is  excited  by  siitini;  still, 
or  by  the  expectation  of  a  letter,  or  by 
listening  to  an  old  story,  or  by  fever  in  its 
cold  stage.  All  these  abstract  nervo«is 
energy  from  the  system  ;  and  the  venooa 
circvdalion,  being  the  leas'  eneryetic,  is 
the  first  lo  suffer.  Auxietw  labiorurM  is 
very  common  in  eldi-rly  females,  and  to 
relieve  it  they  put  one  leg  over  the  other, 
or  lie  on  a  sofa,  or  apply  fiiction. 

6.  AUeraiions  in  Thought,  —  There 
may  be  either  rr.orbid  vivacity  of  this 
fudctidn.  morbid  hehetude,  or  perturba- 
tion. Ttiouuht  is  pvelerrialurally  acute, 
whenever  sensation  is  excited  ;  and  it  is 
obtuse  wKeiiever  sensation  is  dcpretwd. 
It  is  irregular  in  iiLsanitv,  delirium,  and 
hypochondria'ii*.  Idiotium  is  (he  b«st 
example  nf  morbid  hebetude  of  thou^t. 

7.  Alteraii(in»  in  voluitinrt/  motion. — 
These  may  arise  Torn  either  of  two 
causes,  1.  Adventitious  causes,  as  fr-tc- 
tures  and  dislocations.  2.  Morbidly  in- 
crea.seif,  morbidly  diminislied,  or  irregu- 
lar conlraetioii  of  the  Voluntary  niusilcs; 
as  in  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea, 
p.nd  palsy. 

TITEnArETTTICS. 

A  remedy  differs  from  an  exciting 
cause  of  disease,  only  in  the  ditferent  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  applied,  and  the 
different  circumsiancrs  in  which  ihey  act. 
The  indicaiio  raorbi  (or  indication  of  the 
riisease)  was  thoug^it  by  Galen  to  he  a 
display  of  what  the  disease  required  for 
it.s  cure.  The  latter  is  now  generally 
called  the  indicalion  of  cure  (or  consilium 
inedendi).  The  indications  of  ciKe  of 
lour  kind»: — 1.  I'ropby lactic;  2.  Cura- 
tive; 'i.  I'alliiiiive;  4.  Conservative. 
The  latter  «fe  designed  to  guard  against 
relapse.  We  fulffl  llrese  indiuatoosby 
three  clii»«es  ol  remedies: — I.  Oieielic 
remc.he*,  or  hygiene;  2.  Pliarmnceutic 
remedies,  or  medicine.'; ;  3,  Surgical  re- 
medies, or  surcciy. 

I.  ff^givne. — This  may  be  either  phlo- 
■jisiit  or  antiphlogistic-  tVe  slinll  con- 
sider the  various  lemedies  which  come 
undur  ihe.Iicad  ol  hyKien<>»  m  the  awiiic 
order  in  whitili  ivq  (ouk  Up  t)i/t  i;iiliiin)Wlii< 
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Irritability,  and  the  Exciiinp  Causes  of 
Disease.  1.  Caloric^  and  its  abstraction 
(^or  heat  and  cold),  iiidudinij  clififaie,  situ- 
ation, dres»,  batliini;,  &c.  2.  Air,  which 
coinprisvs  disinfecting  gases,  8cc.  3.  Ali- 
ment, which  must  bn  full  or  sparing  in 
dilfurent  circumstances  :  cookery  falls  un- 
der this  bead.  4.  The  vassioos,  ilirough 
(be  Tnediiim  of  which  vnricpus  raodea  of 
charlatanry  exert  th«ir  intlufncc.  5.  V'o- 
luDtary  moiioa,  under  which  gymnastics 
and  exerciM  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
considered. 

1,  B(itA«. — These  are  ■variously  named, 
according  to  tiieir  difl'erent  d>-Kree»  ol 
temperature,  1.  Cold  bath,  up  to  sixty- 
five  degreijs.  2.  Temperate  bath,  from 
sijkly-live  degrees  lo  eiehly-five.  3.  Tepid 
bnth,  from  eiehiy-hve  degrees  to  ninety- 
five.  4.  Hot  biiili,  above  ninety-five  de- 
grees. Tlie  highest  temperature  that  can 
be  borne  by  tiie  skin  in  a  bath,  is  al'Out 
a  huiidred  and  ten  degrees;.  This  is  pre- 
scribed by  Sir  Aiitlcy  Cooper  in  luxations 
The  hot  baiU  is  used  in  fever,  cutaneous 
diseases,  diabetes,  and  ilit-umatism. 

2.  DoHckt. — Tlie  douche  is  performed 
by  pouring  a  small  stream,  from  a  height, 
on  ibe  head,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
kept  wann.  It  was  brought  into  use  for 
n-aoia,  and  its  inventor  wished  to  try  it 
on  George  the  Third. 

3,  ^ir. — t^hange  of  air  is  favourable 
in  phthisis,  ihlorosis,  dyspepsia,  icterus, 
hypochoDdriasis,  fever'',  pertussis,  and  in 
convalescence  from  all  diseases.  in 
attlhnia,  some  {>cisons  do  better  in  a  pure 
air,  others  in  impure;  and,  as  Dr.  Home 
says,  this,  as  welt  as  all  other  remedies, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  previous  espe- 
Tieiice  of  the  patient  lie  relates  the 
•tory  of  an  old  asthmatic  lady,  who  w.-is 
ftured  by  getting  into  a  gypsy's  smoky 
liat;  prabably  from  the  smoke   being  a 

['■Ironger  stimulus.  Frequently  in  hoop- 
I'lng-cough,  a  change  of  air  removes  the 
titillation  of  the  fauces,  by  changing  the 
'stimulus;  as  in  the  case  of  ulcers,  tlie 
^nibstitulion  of  even  a  weaker  lotion  for  a 
r  Stronger  will  often  prove  beneficial. 

4.  GtttfH. — ^'ariou3  gases  have  been 
I'tised  for  the  purposes  of  disinfection.  1. 
'  ^'Vapour  of  camphor,  by  the  Arabians.     3,^ 

'Sulphurous  acid,  by  Home.     3,  Muriatic 
''by  Guytoo  Morveau.     4.  Nitric  acid,  by 
Carmichael  Smyth;  who  obtained  a  re- 
ward   for  recommending  it,   although  it 
bad  bean  employed  thirty  years  before  by 
Pringle.     5.  Oxygen,  by  Selle.     6.  Chlo- 
i''Tide  of  lime,  by  Labaracque  and  A'cock. 
"•Clilorine,  by  Cruikshank.     AccUiru  an»- 
iaulic«m  Iras  been  cillcd   "  Uiicves'  vine- 


gar," Iwcauje  it  was  used  by  the  thieve* 
at  Marseilles,  during  The  plairui-,  to  p^ 
tect  themselves  fironi  inffciion.  '  fldikliS 
recommends  a  sponge  to  be  fillerl  M'fih  W 
and  suspended  in  the  room  whidi"!? 
sought  to  be  disinfected.  ^'  '*'* 

6.  Diet. — The  diseases  of  replfelioo  *e 
polysarcia,  calculi,  8cc.,  and  these  ie<)t]/«' 
a  vegeiable  diet.  Dropsy  rcriulres  aii 
animal  diet.  The  following  is  a  list  rff 
the  animal  prinuples,  in  the  order  of  their' 
nutritious  properties :— Gelatine  ;  2.  Air 
bumen  ;  3.  Stearin ;  4.  Elain ;  .'3,  <Mro*-^ 
zone  ;  6,  Fibrin.  Stearin  and  elain  exist 
111  combination  in  the  form  of  fat.  Thd' 
digestibility  of  these  principlrs,  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  ihcir  nutritious  properties^ 
so  that  gelatin,  allhough  the  most  nutri- 
tious, may  not  noujish  most,  (he  stomach, 
not  being  able  to  digest  it.  Barry  say* 
tlRi  an  auiinal  may  be  starved,  by  giving 
it  food  too  nutritious,  or  too  concentrated. 
The  dogs  which  Magendia  fed  wholly  on 
sugar  died  of  scurvy.  Hence  it  is  not 
good  lo  give  convalescents  food  of  too 
nutritious  a  kind;  and  Dr.  Baillie  recom- 
mended "a  tough  old  cock,'' in  prefer- 
ence too  a  chicken,  for  a  clilorotic  patient, 
(imted  bfef  on  bread  and  butter,  as  con^ 
taining  a  good  deal  of  fibrin,  would  bfl 
betler.  Brodie  boiled  some  be<f  to  rags, 
and  gave  the  liquor  lo  six  dogs,  and  the 
meat  to  six  otlwrs;  ilie  former  died  of 
scurvy,  the  latter  did  well. 

The  following  are  the  chief  vesretabW 
principles.  1.  J'"ecu!a ;  2.  Glidine;  3. 
Zimonie;  4.  Gum;  5.  Sug'ar;  (►.  Lignia^ 
7.  Fung^n.  This  is  found  only  in  wyp- 
togamic  plants,  and  stands  in  the  place  of 
lignin.  Gliadine  and  zimome  constitute 
gluten.  Ferula  is  of  various  kinds,  and 
is  nblnined  from  various  plants.  I.  Com- 
mon starch,  from  the  germinn?,  and  sola- 
nuni  tuberosum  ;  2.  arrow  root,  from  the 
marantaaiundinacea;  'A.  Sago,  from  cycas 
circiralis ;  4,  tapioca,  Irom  the  latroplia 
Manihot ;  5.  Salep,  orchis  mascuia,  and 
oichis  Morio. 

<j.  Cmjkery. — Broiling  is  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  food ,  because  it  retains  all 
the  fibrin.  Frying  is  the  worst,  becauce 
it  leaves  all  the  indigestible  matter,  and 
adds,  oil  or  some  fatly  mater,  which  is 
more  so.  Roasting,  boiling,  Inking,  and 
slewing,  arc  intermediate  between  broiling 
and  frying.  ' 

7.  The  Paagiona. — Jaundice  was  for- 
merly called  a  royal  disease,  because  the 
person  affected  with  it  was  recommended 
to  live  a  kingly  life, "  ludis  jocis  et  omui- 
lascivia."  "flic  jm-ss ions  are  made  nse  oC 
in  the  IreatVtttviV  'Ji  A>'iV'ev*\si,ViT}e»i4^' 
=1  \.'\ 
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"Hn  tjflie  place ;  this  air  will  prove  de- 
■  <tniciive   by  dilTerent  rnodes  : — Isl.    By 
'pre fenting  respiration;  for  if  niiny  sub- 
stances are  volatihied,  the  air  containing 
•ihem  will  not  reach  the  lung«,  except  in 
loo  smiiU  quantities  for  the  support  of  an- 
*ininl    life.      2ndiy,    By   specific  poison, 
-jirexiuciti^  n  variety  of  diseases,  often  se- 
'(ialive,  aa   dnbitity  and  apies,  in  marshy 
kg;r«tinrls :  in  nther  places,  fluxes  and  dif- 
^fetent  kindj  of  poisons.      3rdly.  The  ef- 
fects of  ail  impure  atmosphere  are  found 
in  jail  distempers  and  hospital  diseases: 
"very  few  of  ihe  forunar  places  arc  ever 
free  from  foul  air,  and  most  hospitals  are 
more  or  tess  affected  with  it.    There  are' 
different  modes  in   which  these   poisons' 
may    affect.      A   stranger  in   a    marshy 
country  is  much  sooner  affected  than  a 
native  or  an  inhabitat^t.    A  person  who 
has  not  long  been  used  to  a  jail  will  eai~ 
-lier,  nnd  with  more  certainty,  be  affected 
'^ill  jail  distemper.     An  instance  of  this 
occurred  at  Sail  Hill,  in  1760,     The  ef- 
fect at  first  were  attributed  to  the  wine  ; 
but  they  were  evidently  raused  by  a  few 
^upers,   -who  •were  examined   by   some 
^gentlemen,  although  the  paupers  did  not 
'appear  to  be  affected.     In  1776  some  pri- 
'soners  were  examined  ai  the  Old  Bailey, 
ll'wlio  infected  the  whole  court,  and  many 
-'.Jlied  ;  the  judpe  on   the  bench,  the  jury, 
and  evidences,  &c.     Many  poisons  are  of 
■thM  kind  j  a  person  may  carry  the  infec- 
I  f,  tion  about  with  hiin  without  being  afVeetecl 
■liiriKi'ir     Tl)e  nir  is  capable  of  carryini; 
it' most  poisons,  and   commanicaiing  (heir 
THimmtions.      The  venereal  poison  cannor 
\^  he  thus  raised  in  a  state  of  vapo'<ir,  or  if 

it  can,  it  lose.s  its  effects  in  the  chance. 

IV.      Perhaps  next  to  never  coming  within 

[■  the  Htlluence  of  such  effluvia  at  nil,  it  is 

"imfest  to  live  surniuniled  by  them  in  large 

}*  cities,  whpre,  eilhpr  from  the  habit  of  bt- 

!<'' in?  expostd  to   their  action,  or  from  one 

•eftinviiim  destroying  another,  ihefffecls 

|i-nre  prevented   from  taking  place  to   the 

[''extent  th;it  nii^dbe  expected.     However. 

•  'if  I  he  atmosphere,  bein^  impure,  produced 

an  effect  only  on  tlio^e  coming  into  it,  all 

l-«'ihe  tAd  tesidonts  would  he  equally  healthy 

"'8s  thp  stinngers  who  tome  to  reside  for  a 

'•iirie  onlv;  yet  this  i^  not  the  ta^c,  for 

Lt'lhcy  ,ire  hy  no  means  nil  robim  ;  tliere- 

►fore  what  n>ay  be  styled  il.s  unfitness  pro- 

Lr  li  111-1...  :i  debility,  and  the  persons  are  nei- 

ronp  nor  so  healthy  as  those  re- 

I  a  healthy  airaosphere,   though 

ii  they  feel  not  the  sudden  effects  with  which 

■  /siraneers  are  a'Weked. 

tft'\ufVfc  Imve  n  kittd  of  atmosphere  which 

«  ovev  VAriou<i  coantnes  or  oliisatus 


in  particular  ti«asons  only,  as  Ixtely  over 
England.  These  have  had  different  names 
at  dtflerent  times;  we  call  it  the  iiifl*- 
eata  :  it  affects  at  first  dogs,  then  bonoi. 
In  1775  the  dogs  wt-re  all  ill,  Mtd  after- 
wards the  horses,  before  men  fell  iJte  in- 
fluence of  it. 

llie  atmosphere  is  the  roentmum  tor 
various  substances,  some  of  which  ure 
held  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  others  in 
a  stale  of  mixture  only.  Water  is  held  it> 
solution  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
much  of  this  is  {suspended,  it  renders  it 
heavier,  33-  the  barometer  shows  ;  and 
when  a  decomposition  of  the  solution 
takes  place,  the  water  is  precipitated  u 
rain  or  snow,  and  the  air  is  luade  lig'hter, 
as  the  barometer  also  shows.  This  de- 
composition may  take  place,  although 
neither  snow  nor  rain  is  produced,  and 
this  in  consequent^e  of  a  fresh  combina- 
tion taking  place  liefore  tlie  ultimate  end 
IS  produced.  VVlien  the  above  decompo- 
sitions take  place,  the  birds  and  beaMs 
seek  their  shelter;  and  an  effect  is  jiro- 
diiced  oh' wounds,  particularly  when  in  a 
hfaling  state,  and  in  di<>ease^  and  ailing 
parts  of  the  liumRn  body,  so  that  persons 
become,  as  it  were  a  weather-glass.  We 
have  lately  been  informed  by  u  German, 
that  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle 
have  appeared  so  much  to  vary  with  the 
changes  of  weather,  that  as  much  might  be 
Warned  from  it  respectinc;  the  proitnostMs 
of  the  weather  as  from  the  barometer  it- 
self. Winds  may  be  easily  supposed  to 
brinsf  with  them  the  effluvia  of  disease. 
Extraordinary  effects  are  produced  byihe 
Uarmaitan  wind,  a  wind  which  blows  off 
the  interior  pirt  of  Africa  to  the  const  of 
Guinea..  It  generally  comes  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  at  certain  seasons;  it  is  al- 
ways attwded  with  a  fog,  which  has  no 
ta-itc,  nor  could  anything  be  discovered  in 
it  by  means  of  glasses  thinly  covered  with 
molasses.  The  fog  is  thickest  on  the 
beach,  and  gets  tolerably  ihm  about  fi>ur 
miles  inland.  It  lasts  often  for  a  fort- 
nitrhi,  and  produces  a  pain  and  dryness 
in  the  moutti  and  nostrils,  not  as  if  frtiin 
mere  dryness,  but  as  if  from  some  acridity. 
If  it  continu^.s  three  or  fonr  days,  the 
scarf  skin  falls  off,  and  the  ton(»iie  applied 
to  that  purl  of  the  ^kiii  denuded  of  cutrcle 
is  sensihl"  of  an  acrid  taste.  Though 
tery  prejudicial  to  vegeuble  life,  it  isM- 
lutary  to  animals,  curing  fluxes  and  Alfaer 
epidemic  disorders,  and  often  restoring 
weakened  coiiiitilulionN.  Fevers  vrhicii 
had  been  imprudently  reduced  by  bl««d- 
inir,  got  well  in  spile  of  the  doctor.  Vhe 
smjll^pox   always  yields  to  it,  while   it 
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prevcuud  Uic  iiioculaliou  from  takii.g 
erf'ecl  III  some  AfiiCdti  slaves.  iSuch  as 
wore  iiioculaltci  bcfure  liie  tl.iiinutuin  set 
in  lutd  iJie  sri.ull-pox,  aniJ  all  dtd  w«li  ; 
km  such  as  were  not  (li^ii  scizeil  «viih  the 
»ynipiorns,  aixi  tliese  were  sixi.y  ia  num- 
ber, i<bver  felt  any  uihcr  ull'ect<on  but  a 
slight  fever  iuid  nausea  duruit;  the  ccinii- 
nuaiice  of  the  wind  ;  a>ter  wiiicli  ii  :>buwed 
itself  in  ttkcut^  o(  them  :  the  vtherii  were 
ink>cul4t£d,  Biid  all  c id  well. 

CtN£llAL  rRISClPLF-S  Of  DISEASE. 

t  Now  that  I  have  treated  sonie  of  lite 
.{truperties  of  the  animal  in  health,  I  shall 
jji)  Oil  to  treat  of  ils  imperlfcctioi»s,  or  di»- 
eases.  To  uiideratand  iheiie  ii  uiis  iieces- 
■wry.  ill  the  first  place,  la  dtutribe  ils 
perfect  or  healthy  sute.  To  dei>crtl>e  0>« 
parts  in  a  heuliiiy  5latc  belongs  lu  the 
anaioratst;  their  aciioiis  m  this  stale  to 
the  phyMoloi{i«l ;  hut  the  diseased  stale 
uf  Uie«e  actions,  and  the  rifsiorulion  of 
,pail«  to  health,  to  the  physiciun  und 
surgeon. 

ii  is  hardly  to  he  su|>po5ed  ilrat  disease 
, is  evernaiur.il  to  anunimul;  ii  can  only 
-lie.llie   consequfince  of  s<iiiie    unnatural 
Hnprnsiiioii  which  inietfeius  vviih  Llie  natu- 
ral action  of  ilie  body,  which  impression 
may  take  (dace  at  die  very  first  lormanon, 
or  ons;iif^l  arrangement  of  th**  animal,  su 
as  to  stamp  a  penuanent  unnatural  action ; 
or  it   niay   take  place  in  the   first  liie, 
(uimely,  in  utero;   but  ntuch   more  fre- 
quenily  afterbirth,  when  ii  iis  exposed  lii  a 
thousand  variatiouii,  all  of  which  are  im- 
ptetsious,  and  are  conirary  to  ihe  natural 
.Actions  of  tlie  animal,  or  are,  as  it  were, 
)^  forcing  il  to  take  on  aciioun,  which  are 
either  to  remove  those  iuiprestion*  or  to 
destroy  itself 

it  ii>  most  probable  that  discastd   ac- 
lions  are  estalJIislicd  on  neaily   the  bainc 
l^tttinciples  that  the  actions  of  health  are. 
V^i.They  are  at  le.isi  simiUr  in  a  great  many 
of  their  principles:  they  destroy  the  dis- 
positions of  pans;  they  produce  growth  ; 
lliey  produce  the  power  of  removing  na- 
tural j)arls  ;  they  are  ruled  by  habit ;  they 
re  afi'ected  by  every  external  itiflueuce. 

An  animal  ,is  so  constructed  as  only  to 

|<ip|inue  some  diseases  so  long  as   the 

nroediate  cau»e    lasls,  as   in    scrofula, 

vl)en  It  arises  from  cliiuale;  or  which  is 

i  cunstructed  as  to  coulitiue  oilier  dis- 

niMses  from  habit,  as  gleet,  >o  as  to  go  on 

with  a  disease,  altlK>t»i;h  the  ftrst  cau^e  is 

j:one;  and   this  may  be  only  for  a  lime, 

..«»in  gonorrho-a :  or  it  may  be  for  ever, 

\tJia  ia  lues, ' 

)i    ' '  UiMMe^  ..  :  common  to  all  parts 


alike,  as  inflammatiuns  of  all  kinds ;  04, 
also,  tumefaciion,  scitrbus,  dropsies,  &c> 
I'he  peuuliar  are  those  in  which  there  is  a 
fuult  in  I  he  peculiar  actions  of  a  part,  as 
invulunUiry  action  of  voluntary  muscles, 
loo  much  ur  too  little  Accretion  from  any 
of  the  glands,  in  short,  vr^ong  actions  of 
any  pan  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  action. 

After  the  disposition,  the  action  which 
should  destroy  the  disposiuua  takcvplacej 
the  action  having;  taken  pl.-ice,  the  dispo- 
stlioo  ceases  and  ilie  rMlural  action  of  the 
parU  returna.  liul  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  disposition  may  be  affected  in 
one  of  the  following  ways:  1st,  The  ao- 
lion  may  destroy  the  disposition,  for 
insiactce,  in  gonurrhoia,  (and  perhaps  in 
many  oiht  r  complaints) ;  in  this  case  the 
action  destroys  the  disposition,  or  the 
iiitluminalion  destroys  ilic  disposiiion  of 
the  virus.  2dly,  The  di>posaioD  is  de- 
stroyed for  a  tune,  and  leiurned  at  inter- 
vals, or  after  certain  spaces,  as  in  all 
periodical  diseast^,  or  ><thers  where  liie 
ilisease  ceases  for  a  im^e,  and  the  dispo- 
sition coniinues.  3dly,  Where  the  acUou 
takes  place,  yet  does  not  destioy  the  dlvs- 
pusition,  as  the  venereal  disease,  which 
gofs  on  till  it  \i  cured  or  kills,  and  the 
action  of  it  never  destroys  the  <lisi>nsilion. 

Many  diseases  often  reijuire  ilieir  full 
action  before  they  produce  their  efieols, 
as  the  gout  and  many  agues,  \'omiling 
is  ttie  action  following  the  disposition  10 
sickness,  and  is  often  its  cure,  for  without 
it  the  nausea  and  disposition  will  continue. 
Sometimes  chronic  diseases  will  be  cured 
by  acute  ones,  in  which  case,  ilie  full 
action  being  ({iven,  the  disposition  is 
removed. 

Gem  ml  0(i$ertalioua  on  SoHccptibilily 
and  DiapngUiou,  cowiii/utiiifr  Cunntiiu- 
lioan,  and  on  Aclnmi<  /orminjt  Si/mp- 
Innm. — The  physiology  of  disease  is  M)oie 
extensive,  more  ot.s 'ure,  depends  less  on 
general  l.iws  of  n.iture  (being  often  a  pre- 
vention or  iierversion  of  those  laws),  and 
IS  liitrt-fyre  more  irregular  than  any  part 
of  science,  and  13  of  course  lesa  under- 
stood. 

Tue  most  simple  idea  1  can  form  of  an 
animal  being  c*p.ible  of  disease  is,  that 
every  animal  is  indued  with  a  power  of 
acljou  and  a  susceptibility  ol  impres^iou, 
wliich  impression  forms  a  disposition, 
which  disposition  may  produce  action, 
which  action  bi comes  the  imrafdiai^  sign 
of  the  disease;  all  of  winch  will  be  ac- 
cording 10  the  nature  of  the  impteation 
and  of  the  part  impressed. 

That  every  action,  whether  natural, 
preternatural,  or  diaeased,  arises  Crun  ibis 
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susceptibility  of  impfession,  I  think  we 
tnusl  altow,  which  auscefjlibillty  may  exist 
■without  even  disposition  or  Dction,  if  no 
impression  or  siimulus  is  made ;  for  the 
disposition  is  only  fonned  in  consequence 
of  some  impression,  and  the  action  is 
only  the  consequence  of  the  dispositinn 
beine  so  strong  as  to  incline  a  part  for 
action  rather  than  for  resolution.  Tliere- 
fore  action  is  the  ultimate  consequence 
of  imprejision  being  made  on  a  part 
endued  with  a  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion and  ilie  power  of  action,  which  im- 
pression gives  liiem  the  dispusition  to 
act.  For  from  what  was  aaid  above,  parts 
having  susceptibility  do  not  necessarily 
have  the  disposition ;  the  disposition 
arijes  from  iome  impression,  which  will, 
in  its  turn,  produce  the  action,  and  this 
at^lion,  or  disposition  to  action,  must  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  and 
habit'ial  actions  of  the  part  or  whole,  just 
as  force  overcomes  the  vis  inertia;-  of  mat- 
ter. Init  su.iceplibtltties  are  in  some  so 
strong  as  almost  to  approach  a  propcn- 
sily  to  act,  which  is  probably  as  strong  as 
the  disposition,  or  often  probRbly  stronger. 

The  actions  of  the  body,  ami  the  cause 
of  these  actions,  with  their  effects,  are 
■  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  mind,  and 
as  we  are  sensible  of  the  actions  of  tlit 
mind  themselves,  abstracted  from  their 
causes  or  effects,  we  reason  about  them 
as  much  as  we  can  reason  about  their 
caii<e'«  and  effects-  This  is  not  the  cnse 
with  the  actions  of  the  Ijofly,  for  in  tliem 
we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  causes 
and  effects,  not  tlie  action  itself;  therffore 
our  minds  are  only  reasoning  about  ihem 
from  analogy. 

Tlie  susc«'ptibi!ily  for  action  of  the 
mind  is*  not  known  to  ihp  mind  itself, 
hut  by  the  cnsfquence  of  sufh  suscepti- 
bility. SouK!  mmds  are  murh  more 
susceptible  of  <'ertaiii  actions  than  others; 
thus,  »oa>c  men  are  mor*-  susceptible  of 
anger,  others  of  love.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  onf  niind  is  always  in  angrr, 
anrtlipr  iti  lovi>,  5t''. 

With  tilts  suscep'ibility  of  mind,  a 
stimulus  inusi  be  applied  lo  produce  the 
ilispostiinn  to  action.  A  sttinulu-<  of  one 
kind  will  produce  anger,  of  anoihcr  kind, 
love.  The  action  of  the  nuiiid  employs 
other  paits  to  complete  the  whole,  as 
when  tlie  actions  of  the  mind  are  employ - 
in?  other  parts  to  produce  the  ultimate 
effects.  But  the-e  a-e  I'Ot  necessary  to 
the  action  of  aneer,  for  anger  could  exist 
without  the  action  of  employing  other 
parts,  and  indeed  continue  lonaer ; 
ihif    teiitU    to  destroy    the    nctioii 
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of  anger,  because  the  effect  being- 
dticed  the  cause  ceases. 

Every  animal  has  a  variety  of  suseep^ 
tibilities  which  adnut  of  a  variety  of  im- 
pressions, e^ich  impression  producing  m  | 
disposition  peculiar  lo  itself.  Also  every 
animal  has  some  of  those  susceptibilities  ' 
ttronirer  than  it  has  others,  out  of  all 
which  a  vast  variety  of  diseases  is  pro- 
duced. Each  leiideocy  to  a  peculiar 
mode  of  action  gives  the  character  of  ihe 
animal  respecting  disease.  The  sting  of 
a  bee,  for  instance,  affecting  some  people 
much  more  than  others,  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a  susceptibility  in  some  for 
such  actions  more  than  in  others.  In 
many  the  suHceptibility  will  be  so  strong 
as  only  to  require  a  stop  to  be  put  to  tbe 
lutural  actions, -when  the  disposition  and 
the  disease  too  will  take  possession  of  the 
part  or  of  tlie  wliole.  An  instance  of  thh 
we  have  in  scrofula,  for  it  often  happens 
thatcommr'n  accident',  as  strains,  bruiseSf 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  pioduce  the  disease 
even  in  situations  the  most  calculated  to 
prevent  it,  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Even 
poisonous  dispositions  are  produced  in 
this  way,  a  blow  on  Ihe  breast  or  testicle 
shall  produce  a  poisonous  mode  of  action, 
e.  g.  cancer. 

From  this  account  no  animal  is  formed 
with  a  dispositinn  for  the  action  of  dis- 
ease.    The   natural   actions   are  for   ih^^ 
goud   of  the   animal ;   but   they    can  befl 
perverted,  they  can  be  made  to  destroy 
the    whole.      These    circumstances    are 
similar  to  those  of  the  mind  ;  some  minds  ^ 
are  more  susceptible  of  soni«  iaipre.ssioiiS'fl 
than  they  are  of  other*,  which  produces  a  W 
'li-'posiiion  to  act,  which   action  will  be 
according  to  the  impression.     The  sus-  ^ 
ceplibility    of  the   constitution   may    be  A 
increased,  so  as  almost  to  be  similar  to  a  V 
new   formation,  hut    is   never  originalfy 
formed,  by  art.     Where  the  susceptibility 
i>  weak,  it  may  bn  increased  and  kept  so 
mcicli  on  the  brink  of  forminsz  the  dispo- 
sition, thst  it  shall  only  require  the  least 
increase,  or  some  other  immediate  cause, 
to  produce  the  effect  or  form  the  dis.po- 
sition,  as  a  man  not  naturally  fearful  niay 
be  worked  upon  sn  thsfl  the  least  thing 
may  alarm  him.     Susceptibilities  may  be 
so   increased   as  almost   to   deserve    the 
name  of  acquired;  constitutions  long  ha- 
bituated to  particular  climates  wilt  form 
n  scrofulous  habit,  or   an   aguish  habit, 
and  a  certain  way  of  life  will  produce  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit.     On  the  other 
haiid,  persons  naturally  susceptible  may 
be  made  by  degrees  considerably  less  so, 
by   beiug  gradually   accustomed  io   lite 
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imtnediaie  cause,  beginning  within  tlie 
degree  of  impression  necessary  lo  excite 
disposition  to  Bclion. 

There  is  no  such  ihing.stricily  speiiking, 
as  a  predisposing-  cause.  What  is  cona- 
monly  aiider^lnO'J  by  a  prediiposing 
cause  is  an  inc^ea^ed  su>ceptibility  lo  forni 
disposition  to  action.  When  I  say  I  nm 
predisposed  for  such  and  such  actions,  it 
is  only  tiiat  I  atn  very  susceptible  of  such 
and  such  impressions,  which  nnpressions 
must  form  the  disposition  ;  or  it  it  is  in- 
tended to  diiipose  a  person  for  such  and 
such  actions,  it  is  only  to  render  liim 
more  and  more  susceniilile  of  such  and 
such  impressions.  Tiie  susceptibiJiiy 
must  always  precede  the  disposition.  A 
disposition  is  a  determined  thing, — a 
thin)?  formed, — a  kind  of  resolution. 

(if  Sttgcfpti6ilitteg  of  Partii  and  Cnn- 
uliluliom  for  different  ^'Icii'mx. —  Every 
constitution  is  more  susceptible  of  some 
conslitutional  actions,  both  natural  and 
diseased,  than  it  is  of  other  action--, 
whether  natural  or  diseased  ;  and  every 
Constitution  is  more  susceptible  of  some 
local  actions,  nat^iral  and  d. sensed,  dian 
it  is  of  others. 

Every  constitution  is  compounded  nf 
parts  whose  natural  actions  are  vfrry  dif. 
ferent  from  one  another.  Ttius.  the  natu- 
ral actions  of  the  liver  are  very  difl'erenl 
from  those  of  the  luni^s.  Tlierefure  we 
also  tind  the  diseased  actions  of  one  are 
often  different  from  those  of  liie  other; 
although  every  part  of  the  body  may  be 
■uhject  to  some  one  or  more  common! 
diseased  actions,  as  e.  g.  the  liver  and 
lungs,  which  may  be  subject  to  common  j 
iqHammation,  or  they  may  both  have  the 
speciRc  di«ease,  as  scrofula.  | 

Kvery  constitution  being  composed  of 
ffereiit  parts,  whose  natural  and  diseased 
tions  are  different  from  one  another,  as 
•bove  mentioned,  these  actions  being  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  each  part,  and 
each  part  in  some  constitutions  being 
more  susceptible  of  natural  actions  pecu- 
liar to  itself  than  the  s^tme  part  in  other 
constitutions,  so  also  in  some  constitu- 
tions each  part  is  more  susceptiblte  of  its  i 
diseased  actions  than  the  same  part  is  in 
other  constitutions.  Thus,  as  the  liver  in 
tome  constiiiitioiis  is  more  susceptible  of 
secreting  bile,  wh  ch  is  its  natural  action, 
'i«n  it  is  in  others,  so  also  it  is  more 
ptible  of  Its  peculiar  diseases  in 
some  constitutions  than  it  is  in  othi^rs. 
Constitutions  may  be  said  to  be  more  or 
lew  susceptible  of  this  or  ihat  universal 
action,  acnong  the  first  of  which  may  be 
mAtked  the  irritable  uud  the  indolent. 


Secondly,  some  constitutions  are  more 
suscepiiblK  of  some  diseases  than  others 
are  of  other  dii^eases. 

Thirdly,  some  constitutions  are  more 
susreptible  of  some  disea.ses  than  others 
are  And  those  eonsiiiutions  not  su.«cep- 
tibl  of  tlil&  or  that  disease  may  be  at  the. 
San  ".  time  nuire  susceptible  of  soineothec 
diseases  than  the  first-mentioned  coniti-^ 
lutions  are.  Fur  example,  some  consti- 
tutions are  more  susceptible  of  inflam- 
matory fevers  than  of  any  other  fevejs; 
otliers  are  more  susceptible  of  putrid 
fevers ;  whilu  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  consiiiulions  might  have  some  other 
disease,  either  violently  or  mildly,  as 
sraall-pox,  measles,  &n. 

Constitutions  may  be  more  susceptible 
of  some  one  specific  disease  than  the  same 
constitution  of  other  specific  diseases, 
e.  g.,  some  constitutions  are  more  suscep-; 
tible  of  small-pux  than  of  measles,  or 
vice  versa. 

Some  constitutions  may  be  more  sus- 
ceptible of  some  specific  disuase  than 
other  constitutions  are,  e.  g.,  some  con- 
stitutions are  more  susceptible  of  the 
small-pox  ttian  others  are,  and  yet  have 
the  disease  mildly. 

All  of  which  characterize  the  constitu- 
tion at  large. 

0/  unitcmal  SmceptibilHy  to  produec 
local  DimaxfH. — Boaies  may  be  said  to 
be  both  constitutionally  and  locally  sus- 
ceptible of  diseased  action.  The  eiysiue- 
laious  fev«-r,  which  is  constitutional,  being 
attended  by  the  erysipelatous  inflarama- 
tion,  which  is  local,  is  a  strong  instance 
of  this. 

Constitutions  atre  more  or  less  suscep- 
tible, both  universally  and  locally,  of  the 
same  disease,  as  the  fmall-pox  fever, 
wht-n  violent,  has  more  violent  and  ex- 
tensive local  effects;  when  mild,  more 
mild  local  effects. 

Constitutions  may  be  said  to  be  more 
or  less  universally  susceptible  of  this  or 
that  local  action,  when  <me  p<ri  takes  on 
action  without  any  visible  immediate 
caus*>,  or  when  any  injury  (whether  con- 
^tilutional,  as  fever,  or  local,  as  accident.) 
makes  parts  I'O  injured  run  into  a  much 
worse  diseased  state  than  the  same  injury 
would  have  done  in  others ;  many  parts 
eren  taking  on  specific  diseases,  whenever 
the  immediate  cause  is  produced,  as  scr(>- 
fpla,  venereal  gonorrhoea,  &c.  „  , 

ConBtitution-il  susceptibilities  for  diaT, 
eased  actions  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  and  there  are  also  otheis  which  ai^, 
mixed. 
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'b«,  where  there  \*  a  universal  soiccp- 
tibility  Tor  disevsed  action  of  one  kind  or 
nnother,  in  whicli,  however,  tbe  wiiole 
mu»t  be  in  action,  as  ioflaminulion,  fevtr, 
smalt-pox,  &c. ;  also  sympathetic  fevers 
of  all  Kinds.  Fewons  may  be  yery  sus- 
ceptible of  the  whole  of  these,  or  only  ot 
one  or  more. 

4nd,  Original  iacal ;  that  is,  where  the 
whoie  IS  so  constructed  as  to  be  univer- 
saHy  susceptible  of  going  into  diseased 
action  in  any  one  part;  hut  the  action* 
will  be  always  local  and  independent  oi 
tvery  other  pan,  as  scrofula,  gonorrhiEa, 
or  chancre.  Hence  the  venereal  disease 
is  worse  in  one  titan  another,  and  yet  is 
local ;  the  same  with  scrofula. 

3rd,  A  susceptibility  to  fall  into  uni- 
versal indisposition,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing teazing  the  whole  ;  which  can  then 
call  on  a  part,  and  that  relieve*  the  whple, 
as  in  ccout,  rbeiiiuatism,  anil  perhaps  all 
iIiomc  diseases  where  the  local  uction  is 
critical.  Most  of  these  c^n  be  relieved 
by  a  universal  facility  to  action,  or  re- 
larded  by  the  contrary,  which  afl'ecl 
either  the  local  action  or  the  con>titution<il 
one. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  EPILEPSY, 

HADE    AT  THE    nrtSPITAl.    HE    BrCETHE,   ISi 
THE  YEAR   in29. 

Br   W.  Murdoch,  M.D., 
Fbrwterly  Interne  in  the  Fnnek  Ho»pitaCs. 


There  are  certain  diseases  of  which  tlie 
study  IS  neglected  by  professional  men, 
either  tiecau^  lliey  are  considered  in- 
curable, or  on  account  of  their  rare  occur- 
rence, bolli  in  private  practice  and  in  tht; 
esiablishnienls  destined  for  ihc  reotpt  on 
of  hiiiTiaii  suffeiera.  Epilepsy  is  one  of 
these  afflictions  ;  and  if  we  ran  over  the 
nosological  table  we  shall  not  find  ano- 
tiier  so  degrading  to  our  species,  so  dread- 
ful in  its  syinproms,  and  so  ajipallin^  in 

'its  consequences.  Ther«  is  something 
indeed  frightful  when  an  individual,  ap- 
parently ill  all  the  vigour  of  liealili,  sud- 
denly (alls  to  the  earth,  his  whole  mus- 
cular system  is  violently  convulsed,  his 
iBeutal  faculties  suspended,  his  fiace  livid 
and  distorted,  his  respiration  iaboriotis, 
and  hia  life  endangered.  This  stale  con- 
tinues a  few  minutes,  more  or  less,  ac- 

•cording  to  circumstances,  and  he  then 
grAdually  conies  again  to  himself,  and 
3  long  stupor,  returns  to  lus  usual 


-after: 


intelleclnal  and  bodily  habit      Such 
an  epileptic  fit,  and  a  succession  ul  (h< 
tils,   occurring    at    regular    or   irretsvlav 
periods,   constitute     the    disease    <cAye4 
epilepsy,  from  ttriKanftaviti,  to  seiai?  u 
No  wonder   that  in  times  of  ign 
perfons  tormented  with  this  malady  wene 
looked  upon  as  possessed  with  an   e^il 
spirit,  that  the  names  of  mnrbtia  kercultum, 
sacer  dtmaniaeut,  were  given  to  it.  Mid 
that  the    superstitious    Uoinaiis   used    tB 
suspend    the  deliberations  of   tlie  forui# 
when  any   one  present  was  fceiiSfd   witfc 
epilepsy,   hence    the  appellaliou    m»f6 
cumitiaiiH.       The    French   authors  .ha,v« 
distinguished   two  forms  of  epilepsy,   la 
the  first  of  which  tbe  symptoms  have  fa««i 
just  enumerated,   tliey   have    given    tlMt 
name  of  grand  mal  grander    atiaqucgi 
[|  is  decidedly  the   most  commoo.     iXh* 
other   Was  been  called  epileptiform  twrw 
tigo  petit  mal,  ptliteH  altaqitcH.      It  coo* 
>ists  in   a  sudden  suspense  on  perturl>»!i 
lion  of  the  intelligence,  with  relaxation  <Wf 
the  muscles.  The  patient  is  not  convulsed, 
often  does  not   fall,  but  recovers  hiirksetC 
in  a  few  seconds.     Some  are  not  incliit«d 
to  ddinit    this  division  of  epilepsy  iniO' 
two  species,  because  tbe  second  variety 
almost  always  accompanies  the  first,  Um 
patient  having  alternately   each  soil   of 
attack,  and    because  when  it  does  exist 
alone,  it  invariably  degenerates  into  true 
epilepsy.     In  must  cases  the  invasion  of 
a  hi  of  epilepsy  takes  place  without  any 
preliminary    warning    to     the    sutTerer. 
■Suinetiiiie«,  however,  although  the  patient 
Is  not  conscious  of  tlie  impending  evil,  it 
IS  evident  to  ail  those  who  are  pteseut, 
from  his   change   of   manner,    (lom    itte 
movement  of  his  eyes  and   features,  aud 
his  extreme    irascibility.      Certain    indi- 
viduals feel  the  appearance  of  the  epileptic 
cunvnUiuns,    the   head    aches,   they   see 
%ing  sparks,  ex|)erience  hallucinations, 
or  a  peculiar  sensation  starting  constantly 
from  one  part  of  the  body,  and  seemint; 
to  rush  towards  tbe  head,  where  it  appears 
to  confuse  the  ideas  and  produce  the  111. 
This  sensation  hds  been  denominated  the 
imra  ipileptica.     It  is  occasionally  ob- 
servt'd   in  recent  epilepsy,  but   is  by  no 
means  a  common  symptom.     Cases  ure 
on  record  in  which  the  tit  has  been  pre- 
vented by  intersecting  the  progress  of  Uie 
aura,  or  by  cauterizing  or  desiroyirtg  the 
part   from  which  it  proceeded.     As  tlie 
epileptic  fits  progress,  or  in  other  words, 
when  the  epilepsy  confirms  itself,  the  ren- 
sation    of  tlie  aura  gcaduully  wears   ofl°, 
and  linally  disappw 

At  Bici'trp,  wt  <«  CMes  «ue 
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of  old  ataniiing,  I  (ould  not  And,  amnnt; 
abov«  ouc  hundred  epileplic,  any  one  ulio 
«tj>erieiiced  U*e  true  aura.  Podn  Michel, 
aped  2'.),  complained  jii-st  be'ore  ihe  at- 
tack, of  a  globe  rising  from  ihe  hypogas- 
tfium,  and  arriving  rapidly  to  Ihe  larynk 
diTOogh  the  abdominal  and  pectoral  cavi- 
ties. At  the  larynx  it  stop|>ed,  and  seemed 
to  suffocate  liim.  He  always  retained  a 
certain  degi'ee  of  consciousness  during  the 
fit.  He  could  lieur  and  see  cuufu<irrdly, 
but  his  agooy  hindered  hira  from  answer- 
ing any  questions.  Another  patient  feU 
also  the  sensation  of  a  globe  or  ball,  but 
it  was  fixed  at  the  epigastrium,  and  seem- 
ed progressively  to  expand,  treating  in- 
tense anxiety  and  excruciating  torture. 
He  disease  ia  these  two  men  approacln-d 
to  hysteria,  and  their  aura  lo  die  globus 
hystericus.  Potin  had  in  his  whole  np- 
pearance  something  tminine,  he  w,-is  of 
delicule  feature,  with  suft  voice,  hir^e 
breasts,  and  beardless  cliin.  A  fe»v  weeks 
*)iO  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  aura  epileptics,  in  a  young  man  of 
nervous  teniperameitt,  aged  12,  who,  after 
some  bacchanalian  and  venereal  exces.se^, 
was  seized  with  fits  of  epilepsy.  One 
evening,  while  sealed  in  my  surgery,  be 
felt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  fit 
crecpnic  ytadually  upon  him,  from  the 
fingers  of  his  left  npper  extremity-  When 
1  examined  him,  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, particularly  the  flexors,  were  alieady 
seized  with  tetanic  rigor.  I  immediately 
straightened  the  fingers,  and  made  him 
me  from  his  seat  and  walk  rapidly  about 
the  room,  sinking  forcibly  t»ie  palm  of 
the  afHicted  hand,  the  starting  point  of 
ihe  nura.  By  this  means  the  ht  was  pre- 
"Wented.and  has  never  returned.  He  had 
previously  been  bled  and  purged  ;  nnd 
tms  since  totally  teiiounced  his  habits  of 
inicnipu  ranee. 

Whaievt^rsynipioms  precede  the  arrival 
of  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  the  pheiiumena 

'  the  lit  itself  IS  identical.    The   patient 

ters  a  cry  and  falls,  the  body  is  seized 

a  tetanic  rieor  that  lasts  one  or  two 

tds,   and    degenerates   into   convul- 

with  alternate  contraction  and  re- 

on  of  the  muscles.     The  actions  of 

extensors  seems  howevrr  to  predo- 

itinte.     Occasionally  one  limb  ainne  is 
iilsed,   sometimes   one    stde  of  l4te 


from  the  trismus  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw ;    heHce  the  sangnineous   froth   lliat 


issues  through   tha  lips,  and  covers  the 
patient.     From  the  moment  of  invasion 
the     intellectual     faculties    are    entirely 
abolished,  the  patient  is  insensible  to  the 
most  powerful  stimuli.      The  action  of 
the  heart  is  considerably   increased,  the 
head   is    tlirowii  back,  the  face  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  lespiratory  muscles 
is  turgid  and  violet,  the  blood  uot  un- 
ficquently  exsoding  through  the  inlegu. 
ments  of  the  bead.     The    fii-ces,   uhne, 
and  sperm   may  be  involuntarily  ejected. 
The  attack  ends  by  a  long  and  painful 
inspiration,  in  which  the  sufferer  contrjcta 
all  the   muscles    that  dilate   the    thonix. 
These  dreadful  symptoms  are  succeeded 
by   a   stupid   Pfpos-e.      The   epileptic  is 
heavy  and  unintelligible  for  hours.     His 
features  are  discomposed,  small  putechial 
spots  cover  his  neck  and  face;  they  are 
the  result  of  the  rupture  of  the  capillary 
vessels  during  the   irruption  of  the  blood 
lo  the  head.     This  stupor  is  projjressively 
disiipaied,  or  terminates  by  a  deep  lethar- 
gic sleep,  the  duration  of  which  depends 
on  the  greater  or  less  fatigue  that  the  sys- 
tem has  undergone.     The  ejnleplic  often 
complain  after  their  attacks  of  aching  in 
the  limbs,  similar  lo  that  experienced  by 
persons  unaccustomed  to  muscular  exer- 
tion who  have  exerted   themselves  more 
than  usual.    This  symptom  may  remain 
two  or  three  days,  and  generally  yields  to 
gentle   frictions  with   camphorated   lini- 
ment.    An  epileptic  fit  lasts  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  increases  in  length  as  the 
suflerer  waxes  in  years.     I  have  known 
an  attack  continue  an  hour,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  remedies  that  were  prodigally 
employe<l.     In  some  persons  the  parox- 
ysms come  on,  at  stated   periods,  every 
day,    or  every   other   day ;   but  in  nine 
cases  oui  of  ten  their  arrival  is  very  irre- 
gnlar,  and  seems  connected  w  itli  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  epileptic  Gail- 
lard,  written  in   1839,  at  the   ilospiceile 
Bieetre  will  reraaiu  a  luonih  or  six  weeks 
without  a  convulsion  ;  but  to  my  know- 
ledge he  has  had  seventy  successive,  but 
distinct,  attacks  in  foiir-and-twenty  hours. 
During  the  interval  of  these  series  be  en- 
joys the  plentilude  of  health,     liis   in- 
tellect IS  moderately  developed,  and  the 


y ;  in  a  word,  there  may  be  as  many  |  disease  appears  not  yet  to  have  preyed 


it  movements  as  there  are  different 

«biintions  of  muscular  action  ;  but  in 

ritnost  one*  the  whole  muscular  system  is 

'Violmllyand  irregularly  agitated.   During 

tlif  utiack  lliL-  liingue  protrude;  from  the 

mouth,  and  is  often  bitten  and  laoerated 


upon  it.  The  frequency  of  epileptic  fall- 
ing* varies  much  in  different  •subjects. 
Adam  (written  in  1829),  at  Bicotre,  h«s 
several  paroxysms  daily,  and  nevet  passes 
a  day  without  one  or  two  attacks. 
Every   cause    of   nervous    oxcilen 
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««d«f  ie  ike 

«{q  •««U  wiati  the 

is  Mloirad  iwMiiifiaclyWa*  attKfc,  aid 

u>  «MUiy,  Ike  irac  M  Mi  been  u  ialvr- 

n^tlMl    Of    VMMCM    BiSttBfSy        At    ne 

U«picc  of  Bwtee,  m  vkiek  the  epilepde 

bMioa  it  •  terr  cwmaow  ricr  amoo^ 
then.  Kifdi  i*  less  favoaiaUe  Hms  day 
to  tiMr  «pitepUc,  more  i  nmytma  of  the 
ilUeate  occur  from  midniijhtln  two  in  tbr 
morning  than  at  any  other  hour.  Ii  has 
been  affirmed  thai  e^niepsy  it  more  fre- 
qo^nlly  met  with  in  hot  than  in  cold  cli- 
maipi ;  I  will  not  pretend  to  decirle  this 
point,  hot  ceruin  it  is,  that  at  Bicctre 
reure  blU  occur  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter. More  iTianiacs  also  are  br--»ght  jnti> 
(be  piihlic  establishment*  in  Fninctr  in 
July  and  August,  i^-aa  in  anr  other  dmc 
uf  the  year.  A  sadden  variation  of  tem- 
p^raiuie,  or  change  in  the  weather,  is  con- 
jitanlly  acrom|>anted  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  epileptic  Attacks.  Never 
are  tliey  so  frequent  and  intense  as  dur- 
ing a  hot  stormy  niijhi,  The  nervous  sys- 
tem is  influenced  by  tlie  electricity  of  the 
h«a*en*,  and  in  the  epileptic  subject  it  in 
more  developed,  more  active,  than  in  an- 
other. He  it  a  living  barometer.  Habit 
bai  nUo  St  irrcat  influence  on  ilie  repetition 
of  thi?  symptoms,  and  ihts  is  a  coasidera- 
tiufi  tliut  ihoiiiil  never  t>e  lost  sight  of  in 
the  treittmeiit  of  (lie  malady.  Durini<  the 
intervals  of  the  attiicka,  intervals  that  are 
of  long  rlornlion  whtle  the  disease  is  of 
recent  dale,  the  «,'()ilepiic  are  often  melan- 
choly and  deeply  ullccted  with  tlie  incer- 
tiiu<le  of  llitir  inivrjble  fate.  l.ike  all 
perioni  nf  iiiirvoUM  Ipmpfcfftmeiil  llicy  have 
HCtile  feeliti);*,  and  are  generally  ready  to 
Mulimil  themselves  to  any  treatment  in  the 
hope  of  a  cure.  The  doprpssed  spirits  of 
the  epileptic  does  not  produce  any  pen- 
chant  to  suicide. 

Home  individuals  never  expcrieiic*;  but 
one  stroke  oC  epilepsy,  vchicfi  disapfiear* 
without  leaving  any  functifmal  or  orjiuiiic 
lesion  of  the  biain.  It  hajipf-ns,  however, 
lOtnelimcs,  that  uflor  a  single  lit  the  intel- 
lect remains  weak,  and  only  acquires,  by 
doifrees,  its  ori-^inal  vigour.  Memory  is 
iilway*  the  faculty  thnt  is  most  impaired 
by  lliis  affection.  Autliorn  relate  tiiat  one 
fit  of  I'pilepay,  originating  from  a  sudden 
1111(1  violetit  terror,  hii»  been  known  to  de- 
ktruy  fomplelely  all  the  powers  of  the 
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aMd,  and  to  rolwc  to  Ae  condHcM  of  a 
dntciiinj  idJot,  a  mam  who,  aait  a  fesf 
wtamaem  bdare  ttfajrl  Acrai>seaf 
l«c  cjuaciM.      Ocadi  it*eU  Bay 
d   t/f  w  Int  paroxrsai    in 
labjeet  aauaiadj  antalde,  aod  wSen  tl 
ansiBale  caaae  i>  cxceMiiriy  Ttoleat,' 
Mt  k  ia  mc  iktA  the  dueant  termriiaie«| 
ttmt  rapadlj;   ifcc    fint  cOstbIsobs   ara 
HMi'isira  by  aa  iNlej  val  wion  oe  leia  P*^^ 
uaetjed,  dwu(  wUch  ibe  fncieat  rvcorei* 
apftannt  hcahh,  to  be  soon  aflecied  wiik' 
teii  ittarih,  aagaentii^  in   freqa* 
and  iiMcnsi^  as  ke  advaaces  in  life, 
hinoty  of  Bioat  cases  of  epilepsy  is  ibi 
folbywin^ — the  powers  of  the  iotelligence] 
are  gradnaOy  won  oat,  the  intenral  be^ 
tween    the    fits    becoming    shorter 
shorter,  till  it  happens  that  the  o 
of  mind  coaseqaent  upon  one  attack, 
not  dii^iipated  at  the  arrival  of  anodter,' 
and    the     victia    ialb    into    permaneiM 
idioicy. 

Atrophy  of  the  bo-ly  accompanies   that 
of  the  mind,  a  lunb,or  part  of  a  limb,  be- 
comes   paralysed  ;    yet,    dotwithstandini 
this  state  of  marasmus,  the  rauscles  aic' 
from  time   to   time  dreadfully  a^itatedi. 
Patients  will  live  for  years,  insensible  of 
their  condition,  and    reckless    of   every 
pleasure  except  tiiat  of  food,  which  they 
continue  to  tlie  last  to  devour  with  rora- 
tious  appetite.    The  trajj^ic  scene   termi- 
nates by  some  organic  disease,  of  the  more 
important  viscera,  and,  strange  to  relate,^^ 
an  epileptic  idiot,  in  the  last  moments  ofj 
hs  existence,  will  often  show  climraerinc^'*" 
oF  a  reason  that  had  been  abolished  tor 
years.    At  Bicetre  the  epileptic  succumb, 
in  summer,  to  diseases  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  in  winter,  pneumonia  and  tlie 
scurvy  make  great  ravages  among  them. 

Uloville  affirms   tlial  epileptiform  ver- 
tigo lia»  a  more  speedy  effect  on  the  tnindj^l 
than  the  true  epileptic  fir.     1   have   re-^;^ 
marked  that  men  of  robust  constitntion 
do  not  resist  the  workings  of  the  disease 
longer   and   belter   than   those   of    more 
meagrj  and  weakly  habit.     Certain  epi- 
leptic suV>J€cl8  experience  but  little  iocon- 
vtnicnce  from  ibeir  attacks,  they  are  uni- 
versally persons  whose   paroxysms  come 
on  at  very  distant  periods.     The  acciden- 
tal cjiilepsy  of  children,  eclampsia  of  the 
ancient?,  di.sappears  often  after  the  cutting 
of  the  first  teeth,  and  scarcely  ever  resist* 
the  genial  influence  of  puberty.     Not  so 
hereditary  epilepsy,  which  always  waxest 
in  strength  as  the  patient  grows  older,  anif^l 
accompanies  him  to  the  grave.     In  woJ*^ 
men  tliere  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  dis-  ' 
I  ease  at  the  periorl  of  every  mentrwal  dis- 
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tliarge.  Tliis  remark  was  made  by  an 
obieiver  ul  ilie  Salpelrii'ri',  which  is  an 
asylum  for  fen  ales  similar  to  Bic<^tre  for 
ni4le:i.  Meniitruntion  irriUUs  ihe  nerv- 
ous system,  and  makes  it  niore  impres- 
sionable. Pregnancy  suspcnil>  epilepsy  ; 
the  action  ge>  up  in  the  uomb,  the  influx 
of  vital  fluid  to  ihac  part  prevents  the 
head  frum  be  ng  congested.  It  is  per- 
hups  fur  this  rea<iOn  that  the  invasion  of 
an  acute  disease  suspend:)  epile,itic  fits. 
The  acute  phlc^'masiu;  of  the  thorax 
averned  to  have  more  coiistanily  this  eH'ect 
than  those  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  iils  ce- 
ntrally (not  always)  return  when  the  in- 
tercurrent disease  is  cured.  It  is  said 
that  when  an  inlermiltant  fever  seizes  an 
epileptic  patient,  and  is  cured  by  natuie 
or  by  ait,  the  epilepsy  never  reappears. 

Credat  Judicus  Apella 
Non  ego. 

Un  this  principle,  however,  certain 
praclitionefS  have  tried  to  reguUtP,  b^ 
various  means,  the  arrival  of  puro-vysnis, 
aod  to  rendi-r  lh<'m  periodical,  hoping 
that  a  dose  of  quinine  would  b«  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  1  ara  sorry  lo  say  thai  no 
case  is  on  record  in  whiih  tliese  effbits 
succeeded. 

If  we  reflect  one  moment  on  the  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy,  we  shall  not  lii^giiate  to 
declare,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
dis»-nse;  duting  tiie  paroxvsm  paralysis 
of  the  or^'ans  of  (general  and  specific  sen- 
sibility, and  cessation  of  (he  intellect, 
while  the  other  function  of  the  encepha- 
ion,  that  of  supplying  the  muscles  with 
nervous  power,  is  enormously  supertx- 
cited.  It  is,  then,  to  the  netvous  centre 
that  we  must  principally  direct  oui  atten- 
tion ill  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  epileptic.  The  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren are  often  confounded  with  epilepsy  ; 
a  convulsive  fit  may  be  sympathetic,  but 
twice  continued  epilepsy  scaicely  ever. 

Jn  recent  epilepsy,  when  death  has  been 
caused  by  another  malady,  it  is  often  im- 
possible, with  the  mosttninuie  inspection, 
lo  detect  any  paihological  lesion  of  the 
or^n  of  innervation.  Many  of  the  en- 
ceptiala  examined  at  Bici^tre,  might  have 
been  given  as  models  of  the  sound  stale, 
'llie  only  palpable  alteration  I  have  now 
and  then  met  with,  in  the  few  autopsies 
of  recent  epilepsy  that  came  under  my 
oVservaltoa,  was  a  considerable  fimtness 
o(  \\ie  white  pulp  of  the  bntio.  The  head 
of  tbt  epileptic  is  {lerhaps  smaller  than  in 
olbts  sui^ects.  In  clironic  epilepsy  al- 
most every  lesion  of  the  nervous  centre 
has  bccD  observetl,  tubercle;,  spiculiL-  of 


lione,  fungi,  tec.  I  pass  over  these  be*, 
cause  rarely  met  with,  lo  notice  a  palho>i 
logical  modification  which,  although  not 
conslani,  has  ofien  been  found  at  BicOlre 
and  at  la  SialpetriL-ie  ;  I  mean  the  indura- 
tion of  the  posterior  lohes  of  the  brain. 
This  hardening  generally  i>ccupiesthe  pes 
Itipp'Kanipi  and  the  inferior  corner  o'  the 
lateral  venticlc.  In  two  post  mortem  in- 
spections of  chronic  epilepsy,  made  by 
myself,  this  lesion  was  veiy  marked,  and 
in  thr  patient  Noel,  aged  23,  epileptic 
from  Ills  infant  y,  and  who  died  of  acute 
pleuiiiis,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  the  pedes  hippocampi,  were  of  tlie 
consisiency  of  curtilage.  From  sucii  facts 
as  these,  some  authors  have  concluded 
that  epilepsy  is  an  inflammation  (cluonic 
of  Ck  urse)  of  the  brain.  The  perseverance 
that  these  gentlt'men  have  displayed  in 
llieir  pathological  researches  is  admirable, 
certainly,  but  they  have  not  explained  the 
most  impoitant  thing  in  the  iliscas'^,  i.e., 
the  interniitlance  of  ihe  fils.  1  have,  once 
or  twice,  found  the  arachnoid  mcnibraue 
in  epilepsy,  doited  with  small  white  spots 
or  cartilaginous  structure.  Let  us  add, 
that  when  the  epileptic  die  during  a  pa- 
roxy>m,  a  considerable  decree  of  cerpbral 
congestion  is  f/und.  The  presence  of 
blood  in  the  eiicephnltm  doe?  not  explain 
any  of  the  es5>-ntial  phenomena  of  epi- 
lepsy. The  congestion  ii  produce<l  by 
the  morbid  action  of  which  the  brain  is 
the  seat ;  it  is  krpt  up  and  augmeaied  by 
the  tnergetic  and  accelleraied  contra- 
actioiis  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  absence 
of  proper  movements  of  expiration  and 
inspiiation,  so  necessary  for  the  return  of 
vendus  blood  to  the  centre  of  circulation. 
Epilepsy  is  a  disease  ort<>n  simulated — 
it  miy  be  complicated  with  almcst  every 
other  aflection,  and  is  frequc;nlly  conco- 
mitant wiih  mania.  Epileptic  mania  is 
characterised  by  a  furious  delirium,  with 
tendency  to  mischief,  destruction,  aud 
bloodshed.  Epilepsy  is  uadoubtcdly  an 
hereditary  malady,  and  may  often  be 
traced,  lineally,  through  four  or  five  geue- 
rations.  Like  mania,  scrofula,  and  phthi- 
sis it  is  more  cooimoo  among  the  Jews, 
and  those  religious  sects  whose  creed  for- 
bids them  to  intermarry  with  persons  of 
another  persuasion.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  sphere  of  connection  being 
limited,  vices  are  more  easily  propagated 
by  descent.  I  have  interrogated  the  rela-  ■ 
lions  of  several  epileptic  patients,  and  can  ' 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  1  scarcely 
ever  found  true  epilepsy  in  a  suhjeci, 
whose  parents  or  forefaihers  had  not  ixen 
afflicted  wiih  some  diK^vv^  ^tv.V«i  v^^vs-avuk 
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system.  When  epilepsy  is  nol  hereditary 
il  requires  a  long  aeries  of  acoidenlal 
causes  lo  {iroduce  the  first  parcxysni. 
Moral  ernotigns,  excessive  anger,  joy,  or 
^tiel  are  proximate  causes  uf  epilepsy,  but 
fright  IS  the  most  powerfu'.  No  impres- 
sion perturbates  so  profuundly  a»  tonor 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  sysiem  ;  and 
in  nearly  all  of  the  persons  by  me  interro- 
gated, Ute  first  attack  wag  solely  ascribed 
to  fright.  Causes  purely  physical  may 
give  birth  to  epilepsy;  authors  say  that 
il  may  follow  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  a  concus- 
sion of  the  brain. 

True  epilepsy  has  sometimes  originated 
in  a  simulation  of  liie  disease,  and  it  is 
ceriainly  dant^crous  for  irritable  persons 
to  view  often  the  fall  and  convulsions  of 
an  epileptic.  An  Interne  at  Bictlre.  fre- 
quently in  the  discharge  of  his  oftice, 
called  to  rE'nder  medical  a.ssi!itance  to  ilic 
epileptic,  after  three  mOnlh&'  sujuurn  in 
Uie  hospital,  began  to  experience  tipasmo- 
dic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
ihroal,  and  other  disagreeable  sensulioni. 
13 e  prudently  withdrew  from  the  asylum. 
It  IS  a  custom  in  France,  to  mix,  indis- 
crimiQu'el)'  in  the  same  ward,  the  tn&ane 
and  the  epileptic.  Tliis  is  essentially  per- 
niciou.>i  to  both.  At  Biciilie  the  epileptic 
inhabit  the  same  miies  as  the  conva'e^c  -nl 
maniacs — another  absurdity.  The  iKiidur 
nervous  system  of  a  convalescent  madninn 
may  be  singularly  shaken  by  the  conti- 
uiml  sight  of  epilejiitc  tits,  and  I  could 
bring  forward  one  or  iwu  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, developed  during  the  »lay  of  indi- 
viduals in  these,  1  may  say,  infect>^d 
wards. 

More  women  than  men  are  epileptic, 
and  this  may  be  explained  by  the  grealf  r 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  in  ilie 
fcmalo.  The  epileptic  are  oticn  of  strong 
constitutiui),  in  tliem  the  forehead  is  de- 
pressed and  covered  w.lh  hair,  ihu  eyes 
large,  the  physiognomy  dull,  the  neck 
tibort  and  sligbtly  curved  forwards,  in 
tliose  that  are  young,  and  who  enjoy 
^ood  health  in  the  intermittaiice  of  the 
diieaae,  the  muscular  system  is  well  or- 
ganizpd,  and  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing very  hard  labour.  This  predtmii- 
uance  of  the  muscles  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Ferros.  As  every  muscle 
acquires  strength  by  exercise,  he  attributes 
tlie  anomalous  power  of  the  system  in  the 
epileptic,  to  the  frequent  and  powerful ' 
coiitruction  of  tlie  Heshy  hbre  during  the 
paroxysm*  of  the  disease.  Atrophy  of 
(he  luu^les  lakes  place  in  after  life,  when 
Ihij  .  brain  has  become  deeply  diseased 
and  the  tiutritiou  of  the  wliole  body  luf 
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fers  from  want  of  the  animating  influence* 
of  the  centre  of  innervation.  i 

The  epileptic  are  volatile  aiic^  in«(ni^ 
■tant,  addicted    to   the   pleasures   of   tli4' 
table,  and  to  every  sfiecit-s  of  *efist>ahiy  %  ' 
alihuugb  these  enjoyments  evidently  UmA' ' 
to  a^rgtarate  the  disorder.     Tliey  are  4*1 
character  petulant  and  boistercMis;  theil*! 
anger  .is  a  l.lind  furv,  knowing  no  bounds,  [ 
and  in  (heir  quarrels  I  have  repeatedly  I 
kn"wn  them  strike  persons  with  \rhoni^ 
hut  A  few  nioinenls  before,  they  •were  1t*»  , 
ing   ill   amity.     They  are   differently  go»i 
vernfd,  and   most  ungrateful  for  servic 
rendered.     The  b-phcre  of  their  intelleefrl 
being  very  limited,  they  possess  little  uie^l 
raor)',  and   ceDsequetniy  no  capacity  fol»| 
study ;    yet  some  epileptic  subjects  »r 
not  without  nil  {fnprit  de  aailliej,  tmi 
have  the  repartee  and  exact  and  caustic. 

Epilepsy  i»  considered  incurable  by  the 
gTf-aler   part  of  the  profession.     Imbued 
with  this  idea,  they  either  do  not  treat  tli«  j 
disease,  or  employ,  empirically  a  few 
luedies  that  scarc«fly  ever  fulfil  any  pc 
live  iudicntion.     Perhaps  it  would  alway 
be  possible  lo  ameliorate  the  condition  of  ^ 
the  epileptic,  if  practitioners   gave  more 
attention  to  the  malady,  and  folluwed  up,  , 
with  perseverance,  a  rational  ;iiid  physic 
loi;ical   treatment.      They    should    neve 
forget  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease    of 
brain,  and  that    all   its  sympionm    in 
merely  accessory  lo  this  primary  lesion. 
I  hdve  seen  treated  hy  oiliers,  and  hji* 
Ireatfd  myself,  many  epilejitic  subjects, 
and  I  may  venture  (o  affirm,  iliat  the  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen   and  treatment,  en 
ployed  with  moderation,  a-e  the  best,  and 
the  remedies  vaunted  as  powerful  anti- 
spasmodicj,  have  little  effect  whatever  in 
arresting   the    pfOj:res.s   of    the    malady,  h 
CieiKTal   hlfeding  is  the  first  and  nioM^| 
powerful  antiphlogistic.     It  may  alway*^' 
be  employed  with  advantage   in   young 
and  viguroui  paiietits,  who  are  conscious 
of  the  a]>proacli  of  the  paroxisms,   Under 
such    circumstauces,     vene-cction     per- 
formed before   the   fit,   invaiiably  dimi- 
nishes its  intciist'y.     The  epileptic,  when 
young,    are    often    plethoric,    and     beaa^| 
phlebotomy  well,  but  it  should  be  c.-iutiJ| 
ously  eiapioyed  on  those  whose  convul- 
iions  are  of  ancient  date,  and  whose  in- 
tellectual powers  begin  to  verge  toward^H 
deroency.      in  such  cases  it  only  hasted^f 
the  arnrol  of  permaDeni  idiotcy.  waraMil,  ^ 
and  death      I  have  sometiine<4  bled  pa- 
tients during  the  fit,  but  the  convulsio 
were  never  diminished   from  the  loss 
blood,  mtd  often  beoaine   more  int«i 
The  irregular  conUDctions  of  tiM  mw 
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of  llie  upper  exlremiiies,  render  il  fre- 
qiK'ntly  difficult  lo  stoi>  the  ha-morrhn^e 
(toin  tl»e  aperiure  of  iLe  vein.  After  the- 
fit,  bleeding  is  rarely  to  he  recommended, 
except  when  there  remains  a  stale  of  apo- 
plexy, or  evident  signs  of  mtlirnrnation  of 
ihe  brnin  or  ita  meiiibranc6.  It  i»  bt-tler 
lo  employ  external  and  internal  stimir- 
lanls  to  dissipate  the  torpor  eonsequeiil 
ufwin  the  p^^oxysm.  To  the  iis»>  of  jiene- 
ml  hiei-ding  before  the  fit  nmy  be  added, 
tiie  application  of  leeches  to  ihe  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  in  the  environs  of  the 
arms,  or  to  die  eenitaL*  ol  femalex.  in 
wlioin  the  su^)pre»sion  of  (lie  menstrual 
ditcharge  is  an  aecompRnimeiit  of  epi- 
lepsy. Cupping  on  the  sralp  liaij  bi-en 
strongly  recommended,  and  the  warm 
bath,  niih  cold  efi'asions  on  the  head,  has 
been  of  the  preaiest  service.  A  stlon 
iMfly  be  kept  constantly  open  in  the  nnpe 
of  the  neck  ;  it  is  a  permanent  and  pow- 
erful revulsive.  Mons.  Gendr;ii  h»s  ad- 
vised, ill  epilepsy,  cautious  cauierizatioii 
of  the  syncipuL,  by  means  of  an  ammo- 
niacal  ointment.  The  ulceration  p'oduccd 
by  the  application  should  be  us  large  as 
kulf-a-criiwn,  and  kept  open  for  si>me 
lime.  This  method  of  treatment  has  liei>n 
very  much  vaunted  in  llie  Parisian  Hos- 
pitals. 

To  the  abuve-named  trealment  we  may 
add,  li)(li<  exercise,  change  of  scene,  fru- 
gal diet,  and  a  moial  treatmen),  fur  which 
rules  ciinnot  be  Uid  down,  as  il  will  ne- 
oessarily  vary  with  evriy  physician,  and 
•wording  to  the  character  of  the  peison 
treated.  The  aniiphlog-iatic  is  undoubt- 
edly the  luort  rational  treatment,  but  it  is 
the  very  worst  when  carried  to  excess,  (a 
common  fault  in  (he  French  schools,)  as 
llie  alwtraction  of  too  much  vital  Duid, 
f  om  persons  already  und'  r  the  influence 
of  a  debilitating  disease,  is  liab'e  to  bring 
on  premature  marasmus  At  bic^tre 
were  often  seen  persons  «ho,  before  their 
arrival  in  Ihe  establishment,  had  been  the 
victims  of  loo  severe  a  regimen.  They 
were  pule,  mea«;re,  and  b'oodlewt  and 
Iheir  heads  and  uecks  were  covered  witli 
the  scars  of  leeulvbites.  Bleeding,  when 
too  copious,  aujfroents,  instead  of  diroi- 
nisliMK*  the  epileptic  couvulsionv  In 
tftUa^f  it  is  belter  to  bleed  often,  and 
daaw  a  laoderale  quantity  of  blood  eoob 
liaM«  IcaviD^  a  certain  interval  between 
lb<  lions,  that  the   patients  may 

r.'  iitly. 

little  faith  ia  placed  in  anti- 
IB)  however,  musk,  lai-tucnriiim 
.•tthl  v.i.i.i>MU  deserve  a  trial,  ami  may  be 
^xum    III! 


administered'  to  pallid  weak  subjects, 
wlinn  the  anliphlojnstic  trettinem  cannot 
be  persevered  in.  Pruwic  acid  was  once 
irifd  nt  Biteire,  but  ttie  result  was  un- 
fortunate. Jt  might  be  a  useful  remedy 
in  cautious  hands. 

The  French  practitioners  generally  are 
spnririif  in  the  use  of  cath*nic»,  but  Mom 
sieur  Ferrus  oftrn  followed  the  practice  sis 
much  vaunted  by  the  ancients  in  cerebral 
affections,  and  added  brisk  purges  to  the 
above  named  treatment. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  islands  of  Anrieyra 
lumisbed  ill-  Komans  with  (he  hellebore, 
so  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  mornia 
and  epilepsy ;  and  Hmy,  the  elder,  rv- 
lates  that  Dnisus  was  radically  cured  of 
the  latter  disease  by  the  use  of  the  remedy 
{comitiati  morbo  iibenitusj.  Mon»  For- 
ms was  averse  to  emetics  in  diseases  of 
the  brain  ;  they  always  augment,  tempo- 
rarily, the  cerebral  congestion,  and  should 
be  cautiously  avoided  in  a  disease  that 
almost  cons  sts  in  a  sudden  impulse  of 
blood  to  the  head.  The  epilepsy  of  chil- 
dren, when  not  hereditary,  often  disap- 
pears under  the  genial  influence  of  pu- 
berty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, employed  with  perseverance,  will 
sometimes  effect  a  radical  cure  of  epilepsy. 
It  is  a  dangerous  remedy  and  requires  lo 
be  used  wiih  great  discrimination,  for  it 
may  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  by 
creating  disease  of  the  stomach.  The 
most  horrible  erosions  and  ulcerations  of 
this  viscus  have  been  found  in  the  bodies 
of  ptroiis  lo  whom  this  remedy  had  been 
long  ndininisiered.  It  alto  chiiiges  the 
colour  of  the  skin  to  an  indestructible 
olive. 

Mercurinh  and  gentle  salivation  might 
also  be  tried  with  advantage  in  epilepsy. 
I  do  ni~t  pretend,  in  the  above  pages,  to 
lisvR  staled  anything  new  to  the  profes- 
sion, but  ineicly  to  c^ive  a  correct  account 
of  epilepsy,  as  ebeenred  by  nie  at  Dicfetre 
in  1829. 


ON  T]l£  USF.  OF  IODIDE  OF. 
IRON. 

By  M   HicoAt). 


Tlie  advantageous  results  obtained  by 
iodide  of  iron,  given  internally,  in  caHtt 
where  toiiics  should  be  citmbinfti  loanti- 
v(»iereul   mcdicnriun,    partittuUr)]^  wben 
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Mrrot'ula  or  lympliatUm  complicHlc  tite 
:ifl'efiioti,  eiitille  this  meiicameiil  lo  he 
clafted  among  the  most  powerful  ageni$ 
in  secondary  syphilis. 

t'racn  the  c<ijes  collecUd  durint;  lb« 
last  two  years,  il  may  be  ohserved  that 
many  patienl^s  who  had  gone  through  the 
usual  treatment  vriihoul  deriving:  any 
benefit,  and  who  had  even  grown  worre, 
ha.ve  found  iodide  of  iron  greatly  modify 
their  constitution,  ar.d  the  morbid  cause 
which  prevented  the  disease  having  its 
regular  course  no  longer  existing,  the  cure 
is  speedily  eifected. 

But  it  t»  not  only  to  modify  the  coristi- 
tution,  that  M.  Hicord  recommends  iodide 
of  iron;  the  disorganization  resulting 
from  syphilis  is  removed  through  the 
inAuence  of  this  iherapeaittical  agent,  A 
few  days  after  it  had  lieen  taken,  ulcers 
nn  tiie  legs,  of  so  bad  a  nature  as  scarcely 
to  leave  a  hope  of  cure,  have  rapidly 
cicatrixed- 

Tlie  same  observations  have  been  made 
for  ulcerations  of  the  ihroal,  which  mer- 
curial treatment  tended  lo  increase ;  and 
we  sball  here  notice  this  deplorable  error 
of  some  pariizans  of  ancient  doctrines, 
who  fancy  themselves  obliped  to  atlribnie 
lo  sypliiln  all  ulcers  co-e.\inting,  nr  deve- 
loped during  the  course  of  the  disease; 
Willie  it  ofien  liappens  that  the  lesion  is 
produced  and  tr.aintained  by  the  use  of 
two  powerful  mediciues,  or  pretended 
ypecihcs,  unless  they  be  cJven  up. 

Jn  patients  affected  wiih  disPBses  tif  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  the  face,  tibia,  \c. 
slronjt  doses  of  iodide  of  iron  have  in- 
duced the  separation  of  tlie  decayed  por- 
tion in  a  much  shorter  time  liinn  by  the 
use  of  the  m<>atis  generally  employed. 
Indeed,  the  decay  has  been  arrested 
before  the  effects  of  the  therapeutical 
agent  have  been  noticed. 

In  scrofulous,  lyrophaiic,  and  weak 
pntient5,  the  chronic  discharge  of  the 
urethra  and  vagina  have  [roinptiy  cca<«ed 
under  the  influence  of  this  utw  medica- 
tion. 

Withuot  alluding  to  the  particular  in- 
dications which  may  rejult  Irom  the  slate 
of  the  subject,  snd  the  necessity  of  some- 
times combining  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  iron  with  bitters  and  antiscor- 
butics, the  dose  lixed  by  M.  Ricord  is  six 
(trains,  increased  (gradually  every  two 
days,  until  the  result  be  (jivourable,  and 
we  have  sometimes  seen  as  much  as  forty 
gmiiis  .ndministercd  m  a  day. 

We  .shall  now  show  the  new  manner  of 
ipplying  iodide  of  uron,  wbicb  faiis  proved 


eminently   sue 'es>r>il.      Ad"iitiivj^ri.H    1^,^ 
injections  in  cases  of  bifiir  ef 

when  thi-  diseas?  is  of  loiiu 
par>icularly  when  there  is  but  Iiit4«  | 
in  the  urethra,  it  will  be  found  i 
desirable  n-medy. 

The  f.llowinir  cases,  takra  Atm 
venereal   ho<pital   in    Paris,  will    be  ihe 
best  possible  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  I 
medication. 

Ribaprey,  aged  21,  was  admif 

into  the  hospital  the  3ifrd  of  Deoei 
1836. 

Abundant    urethral    discharge    dar)« 
two    monihs ;    no    pain   in    voiding    ll 

urine. Injrctinm  of  iodide  nf  iron  . 

he  went  away  cured  the  9ih  of  January. 

Vnllier,  aged  2U,  entered  the  ' 

pital  the  6tli  of  January,  1837, 

Blennorrhagia,  of  six  months  standin|rj 
the  7th  of  January,  injections  of  io<lidl 
of  iron ;  the  9lii  he  went  away  cured, 

Kieauncr,  22  years  of  age,  ctiB 

to  the  hospital  the  6th  of  January. 

Had  been  effected   with  bleu       ' 
f-r  six   we>-k3,  epididymitis    (!■ 
Ia>t  four  days;    injections  of  I'lonn' 
iron  the  Tth  of  January  ;  compre».sion  - 
the  testiclts  by   V'igo's  bandages.     C'uf 
the  9tli  of  January. 

Faneaii,  aged    21,  admittcid   rhe 

27 ih  December,  1936. 

iSlennorhagia    for   a  fortnight ;    ){re«(, 
pain   in    making   water,  Antiphlogistiii 
and  copaihn  unsuccessful  till  the  13tii 
January;  iodide  of  iron;  cured  the  I6II1 
of  January. 

Jean  Vilk,  ased  2.'),  came  (o  the  be 
pital  tie  6th  of  J.innary,  18S7. 

Ulenmirrliagia,    dunne     Bvp     months 
have   resisted   every    treatment ;    copiou 
disriiaige  ;  the  7th  of  January  injeclionl 
of   iodide    of  iion;    cure    the    loth 
January. 

V'ives,  need  29,  entered  the  3r 

of  .lauuary,  1837. 

Blenuorrhagia,  of  eiftht  months  .stand- 
ing ;  -tth  of  January,  injections  of  iodide 
of  iron  ;  le't  the  7th,  cured. 

Nearly  all  the  cases  are  the  same,  and 
the  duration  of  the  treatment  is  also  iIm 
same. 

It  is  essential  to  observe,  that  iodide  ( 
iron  is  administered  in   doses  of  half 
drachm  in  eight  ounces  of  water;  in 
single  case  excepted,  when  two  dracht 
in  eight  ounces  of  water  were  prescrib*il 
M.  Iticord  employs  the  first  formula,  ar 
seldom  fioes  beyond  the  second  ;  yet  then 
are  cases  lu^eetsiuting  a  drachm  of  todi«f 
of  iron  lo  an  ounce  of  wiiter.     Howeve 
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this  iBBy  be,  the  ireatment  is  very  active, 
an<!  ':-■  10  te  luimin:  '    '  '     Ittigreat 

Jul  .'  besides  '  :i<?s  Tf- 

SUiiiUK  iriMii   llientpeUtlCa;   iixj  il,  <uuUS,  iKc 

ialMValy  uf  itj  action  appears  to  vary 
cOMNlerably,  nrcordin!;  tu  the  quality  oF 
iodide,  iiiid  for  cerlain  lioses,  whether  the 
solution  be  fiUere  1  or  not. 

In  all  cases  of  blennorrhaey.  where  as- 
tringent injections  are  indicdled,  iodide  of 
iron  appears  to  hold  the  lirst  place.  In 
grneTal,  iu  use  >s  only  contra-indicated 
by  gieat  inflammation,  or  pain  in  voiding 
the  urine.  It  is,  of  course,  understood, 
that  ail  symptoms  of  cystnes  are  in  the 
sane  condition. 

With  the  exceplton  of  these  circum- 
Stances,  easily  astertnined,  complete  suc- 
cess may  be  looked  for,  unless  thete  I  e 
serious  alteniiinii  of  the  canal,  which  in 
every  case  would  require  peculiar  conco- 
mitant medication. 

M.  Uicord  has  remarked  in  the  nu- 
merous patients  undergoing  this  new 
treatment,  that  when  the  blennorrha^'y 
was  but  slight,  if  there  only  existed  a  little 
urethral  heat,  and  no  pain,  which  pain 
would  have  been  •  contra-indication  ; 
iodide  of  iron  administered  in  doses  of 
three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  has  put 
an  end  to  the  disease  at  the  sixth  or  ei§nth 
inj«ction. 

In  very  few  cases  has  it  been  necessary 
to  increase  the  dose,  which  should  always 
W  done  with  the  greatest  precaution,  lest 
aa  we  have  already  stated,  the  results 
should  be  dangerous.  Indeed  )t  may  be 
asserted  that  without  being  used  to  ad- 
minister iodide  of  iron,  it  would  be  most 
injudicious  to  prescribe  large  do$es. 

Thus,  for  two  individials,  apparently  in 
the  same  moibid  condition,  the  injections 
of  iodide  of  iron  may  produce  eifects 
completely  opposite. 

In  one  case  the  disease  disappears  as  if 
by  ma^ic;  we  have  given  several  examples 
of  ilii<i  kind.  In  the  other  case  it  increases 
rapidly,  and  may  terminate  m  retention  of 
urine,  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  of  the  organ  itself. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  certain  cases  we  must  not  be 
holly  guided  by  these  symptoms.  If 
use  of  this  medication  be  suspended, 
after  two  or  three  days  repose,  and 
ble  treatment,  all  symptoms  disap- 
pear, the  discharge,  which  in  cerlain  indi- 
vidnals  was  considerable,  and  tinged  with 
blood,  is  soon  transformed  into  a  trans- 
parent secretion,  uhich  ceases  without 
further  remedy  being  necessary. 

The  above  lymptoms  ar«  uncommon, 
No.  H. 


but  would  be  undoubtedly  produced  by 
too  great  a  dose  of  iodide  being  given  at^ 
the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  cure  is   mostly  obtained  withou 
pain,   ilie  patient  merely  feels  a  sort 
pressure  and  heat  in   the  canal.    Som«; 
have  pains  in  the  urinary  meatus,  other 
suffer  when  voiding   the   urine,   and 
dejirees  all  the    inconveniences    above'-' 
mentioned  may  take  place. 

Blennorrhagy  having  become  chronic 
whatever  mny  be  its  source,  as  we  harcl 
already  observed,  when  Uie  canal  is  no 
deeply  altered,  has  given  way  to  iodide  o# 
iron,  in  four,  six,  or  eight  days.  In  i\ni 
Case,  the  administration  of  the  raedic»-^ 
ment  is  to  be  le»s  dreaded  ;  the  canal  if 
less  susceptible  of  sudden  inflammation^i 
particularly  if  the  dose  of  iodide  of  irottj 
be  administered  according  to  the  recipe'' 
we  have  given;  it  is  es  enlial  to  observe 
(hat  it  would  be  often  useless  lo  attem|il 
by  local  means  the  core  of  an  aflectiobf 
receiving  all  its  influence  from  idiosyn^ 
crasy,  which  could  only  become  better  i 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  individui 
improved. 

It  is  becausa  these  conditions  have  no^ 
been   appreciated,   thut    therapeutic   ha*-' 
oftpn   appeared    to   afford    such   striking' 
diversity.     There  is   no  panacea;    Iher 
ate  good  medicament;,,  snited  too  peculia 
cases,  but  which  cannot  always   suffice' 
and  be  adupted  for  every  circumstanre 
and  their  combination  with  other  ingredi- 
ents,  may  bring  on   results,  that  woul4l 
have  been  vainly  sought  by  using  the 
mendicaments  exclusively. 

Tlie  doses    generally    prescribed    are^ 
three   grains   of  iodide  to  an    ounce      "* 
water.     If  the  discharge  diminishes,  the 
same  do^e  is  continued  till  the  cure  bej 
complete. 

When  the  discharge  does  not  app 
modified,  either  in  its  nature  ot  quai.tity/ 
after  two  days  injections,  the  do>e  must 
be  increased  by  fractions. 

If  any  syinptom»  of  excitement  or  pain'' 
arise,  and  the  medicament  is  suspende  " 
for  two  or  thiee  days,  or  more,  if  it  b**' 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  con- 
tinued discharge  does  not  proceed  fronl' 
the  powerful  action  of  the  iodide. 

The   p,itients   oftun    feel    considerable 
pains  in  the  urinary   meatus,  there  is 
swirlling   and    irritation,  but   liie   conse 
quences  are  not  likely  to  be  serious,  un.^ 
less  the  medication  be  continued. 

We  deem  it  useless  to  renew  lite  dis 
cussious  of  si .       '  "in  conside 

injections  as  pr  ionsoftha 

urethra;  we  liaw   ji.-n-i     ii.und   this   tlrf*** 
■I  \ 
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casf,  and  Wf  tliink  ihal  strictures  of  tlie 
tirt!thri)  may  be  aUributed  lo  Ihe  cicatrix 
of  ihe  divers  ulceraiiofis  of  which  this 
canal  is  ilie  seat,  or  10  the  oiher  palliolo' 
cical  alieralions  resulting  from  the  con- 
iinueit  iiiHLiininalioii  of  ilie  uiucuus  mem- 
brane. 


AND 

^urg:irnl  SoiirnaL 

Saturday,   July  %th,   1837. 
ROYAL  [CSSTiTUTION. 

I'l  LLEHtAJi    PROFESSOKSHIl'. 


Tlirco  yfttrs  have  nnw  elapsed  since  the 
endo\vmeiU  of  tills  l'iofessorsliij>  by,  as 
he  was  fimiHarly  and  truly  deijignste.'J, 
honeit  Jack  I't  i.leii 

The  demise  of  thia  eccHtitric  senator, 
plsced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Royal  Institulioii  a  sum  of  iiiuiiey  out 
of  which  was  lo  be  pB)<],  by  the  will  of 
the  testator,  one  hundred  poumh  annually 
to  some  comjieleiit  person  for  llie  delivery 
of  twelve  lectures  on  Human  Physiology, 
aqd,  with  that  extraordinary  tact  and  ahi- 
Jity  for  which  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Hoget  has 
ever  been  remarkable,  Mr.  Fuller  vnas  in- 
duced rot  only  to  order  that  the  Doctor 
should  be  appointed  to  the  professorship, 
but  was  also  prevailed  upon  lo  corttmue 
it  and  its  emoluments  in  liis  possession 
for  three  years  certain.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  Mr,  Ful'er,  it  is  but  right  to  stale, 
that  many  overtures  were  made  lo  Iiini  to 
contiuue  the  profes^^orship  for  life  to  Doc- 
tor Roget;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
.t})e  repeated  applications  of  ihii  kind, 
'  dial  he  was  induce'J  even  to  desire  that  it 
should  be  a  triennial  appointment. 

Agreeably,  however,  to  the  will  of  Mr. 

Fuller,  the  Professorship  of  Physiology  to 

*^i^   Royal   Instilution   became  vacant  a 

.  .ffw  weeks  since,  and  the  following  indi- 

'  "rtdttils,  amongjl  iwraerous  oilier  candi- 


dales,  immedia'ely  laid  their  pretensifins 
to  peiform  its  duties  before  the  Managing 
Commillee,— Doctors,  Grant,   Sigmond, 
Truemun,  and  Tudd,  and  Messr*.  Owerj, 
Solly,  Majo,  llowship  and  Partridge.    Il 
was  not  for  a  moment  contemplaied,  after 
the  great  dissatisfaction  universally   ex- i 
pressed  by  the  padent  hearrrs  of  the  phy- 
siological orations  of  ihe  late  professor,! 
dmt  Dr.  Roget  wouH  have  hjd  the  teme- 
rily  to  again  offer  liimsi-lf  ai  a  candidate;] 
yet,  M range  as  it  may  appear,  the  ex-pro- ] 
fessor  was  the  first  in   the  field  ;  but  soon  J 
finding  that  alt  chance  of  enjoying  the^ 
sinecure  wa^  at  an  end,  an  attempt  \vm 
iht-n  made  to  prove  tbnt  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  Mr,  Fuller  to  continue  the  Profes- 
sorship to  Dr.  Roget  for  life.     Even  this 
new  interpreiatioTi   of  the  intentions  of 
honest  iscf.  Folli;r,  failing  lo  conyincOV 
tlie  Managers,  they  were  at  length  relieved  ^ 
from  the  imperalive  but  painful  duty  of 
declaring  themselves  determined  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  Ule  pro-  ^ 
fesaor,  by  his  retirement.  H 

The  proposil  of  Dr.  Trueman  to  deliver 
a  probationary  lecture,  in  proof  of  kit.^— 
abilities  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  met  ^idj^l 
OS  little  success  ac  Ike  tact  of  Dr.  Ro^el ; 
aud,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Owen,  the  Managers  dealt  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  oilier  candidates  as  un- 
ceremoniously. 

Had  the  professorship  being  endowed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  or 
Zoology,  no  choice  could  have  been  left 
in  selecting  from  the  list  of  condidates 
Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Owen;  but  it  ^ts 
rather  a  foolish  proceeding,  and  certaittlf 
not  carrying  the  intenlions  of  the  testator 
into  effect,  lo  select  these  two  gentlemen 
to  deliver  twelve  lectures  on  human  piiy- 
sioLor,  because  they  happeu  to  have 
gained  a  just  reputation  as  Compantlive 
Anatomists. 
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'  'ti  would  nol  hare  been  a  bit  more  ab- 
surd, had  lliey  selected  Mr.  Partridge, 
because  his  excellence  is  known  as  B  mere 
deTDotistiator  of  human  anatomy,  or  Doc- 
tor Todd,  because  he  is  tke  editor  of  the 
Cyc'opadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  phy- 
siological abilities  of  the  several  candi- 
dates, we  do  lliiiik  that  the  Committee  of 
Manage  It  of  the  Hoyal  [nstttuiion,  erred 
(jreally  when  they  did  not  accede  to  the, 
honest  and  bold  proposition  of  Dr.  Tru^ ' 
man;  particutarFy  as  iheir  selection  of 
Mr.  Owen  to  flU  the  Fullerian  professor- 
ship, was  decided  by  a  similar  test^  a 
few  of  the  acting  Managers  havtng  spared 
an  hour  from  their  mercantile  pursuits  to 

'int  hi4  merits,  by  attending  one  or  two  of 
the  lectures  lately  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Cullege  of  Surgeons,  on  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

Mr.  Owen,  %ve  understand ^  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
carry  into  effect  the  desires  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
io  consequence  of  the  liberal  individuals 
of  the  Council  of  the  CMIege  of  Surgeons 
having  signified  their  desire  that  Mr. 
Owen  ihould  derote  his  sole  labour  in 
their  service,  for  which  they  conceive 
tAree  hundred  per  annum  a  very  hand- 
some remuneration  1 

That  the  liberal  individuals  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Company  of  Gower-slreet, 
will,  in  all  probability,  lay  a  similar  em- 
bargo on  their  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  it  highly  probable  ;  for  so 
justly  fearful  have  the  medical  staff  of  this 
enlightened  institution  been,  lest  their 
ernolunaents  might  be  lessened  by  compe- 

^tition,  or  iheir  abilities  suffer  by  compa- 

"Htson,  that  some  of  their  professors  arc 
bound  in  a  deed,  not  to  lecture  within  a 

'  'certain  distance  of  University  College 
TOd  lie  North  London   Hospital ;  a  pro- 

•*(MediDg  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  high- 
minded   practitioners,  who,  when  engag- 


ing an  assistant  at  (liirty  or  forty  pounds 
a  year,  compel  him  to  sign  a  paper,  not 
to  practice  within  treettfy  miles  of  the 
establishment ! 

The  objections  we  have  raised  against 
Mr.  (Jvven'.*  appointment,  apply  equally 
to  Dr,  Grant.  Tliis  grcal  man,  wlio 
justly  merits  this  appellation  for  his 
talents  as  Comparative  /inatonmt  and 
Zoologist,  may  give  very  little  satisfac- 
tion as  a.  profesior  of  Human  Phytiologi/. 
We  tru.ci,  therefore,  the  Managers  of  the 
Hoyal  Instituiion  will  nol  be"  led  away  by 
their  having  heaid  a  few  popular  lectures, 
on  a  subject  widely  different  from  the  one 
for  the  proper  execution  of  which  they 
are  now  tailed  upon  to  select  the  ablest 
individual. 

Compaiative  Anatomy  and  Compara- 
tive Physiology  are  of  the  highest  irapor- 
lance  as  scientific  pursuits,  but  to  the 
Human  Anatomist  and  Human  Physio- 
logist, the  beiuliful  truths  of  the  former 
sciences  are  only  of  value  in  the  light  they 
shed,  in  unveiling  the  intimate  structure 
of  our  several  orj:ans,  and  the  uses  that 
an  all-creating  being  has  destined  Ihern 
to  perform  in  our  economy.  It  is  for  the 
elucidation  of  these  truths,  that  the  Ful- 
lerian  professorship  was  endowed ;  and 
the  Managers,  who  have  the  selection  of  a 
fit  and  pro[)er  professor,  will  do  well  not 
to  lose  sight  of  this  ob'ect  in  their  choice. 
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Tubereitlum  Loweri,  an  eminence  upork 
the  under  surface  of  the  sinus  of  the 
auricle  and  placed  between  the  orifices  of 
entrance  of  ihe  venae  cava-. 

Septum  aurieularum,  a  membr^no- 
muscular  partition  separating  this  auricle 
from  the  left, 

Fo*»a  Ovalis,  an  oval  depresrion  in  the 
septum,  which  marks  the  situation  of  (he 
foramen  ovale,  or  the  ov»l  coraimunica^ 
tion  which  existed  belweea  both  aMPfiles 
in   the  foetus.    The  edges  of  thi«  {<wtgk. 
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precent  a  thickened  margin,  the  unteiior 
part  of  which  is  named  the  left  or  anterior 
lirobus  of  the  fossa  ovali^i,  and  the  posie- 
nor,  th«  right  or  po»>erior  Umbus.  Thij 
fo.«sa  and  its  limbi  exist  in  the  right  aspect 
of  tlie  septum  on  account  of  the  »alve  in 
the  fcelus,  which  is  destined  to  close  the 
opening  between  the  two  auricles  when 
the  pulmonic  circulation  is  established, 
being  situated  in  the  left  auricle  and 
being  apphed  to  tlie  foramen  on  its  lef^ 
aspect.  We  accordingljr  find  the  left 
aspect  of  the  septum  auriculaium  pei^ 
fect]>  smooth. 

F'altula  Sobilit  or  Etutachian  ealve, 
a  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane 
attached  by  one  comu  to  the  anterior 
lirabus  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  conlinued 
around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  to  reach  the  posterior  limbus 
of  the  fossa  ovalis,  (o  which  it  is  attached 
by  its  inferior  cornu. 

MuieuH  Peclinad,  the  muscular  bands 
situated  in  ll>e  auricular  appendix. 

Openings  of  the  VintS  Cata.  Tlie 
supeiior  cava  opens  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  auricle,  its  direction 
bein^  downvvarils,  forwards,  and  inwards ; 
the  mferior  cava.-  opens  beneath,  ir  a 
direction  upwards,  backwards,  and  in- 
wards. 

Opening  of  lie  Coronary  Vein  is  situ- 
ated between  the  Eustachian  valve  and 
the  right  ventricle,  and  is  guarded  by  a 
semilunar  valve  (the  valve  of  the  coronary 
vein.) 

Opening  of  iAr  Aaricnlar  Apptn- 
diz,  is  small  and  circular,  and  exist! 
where  this  portion  of  the  auricle  joins  the 
sinus. 

Foramina  TAegcbii,  small  orifices  on 
diflerent  parts  of  the  auricle,  supposed  to 
be  the  openin^^s  of  veins. 

Rig/tt  Jluriculo-ventricular  opening, 
the  large  opening  by  which  the  auricle 
communicates    with    the    ventricle,    the 
I  boundaries  of  each  cavity  being  marked 

I  by  a  while  bne. 

I  Right  Ventricle,  of  a  conicle  form  is 

I  joined  by  its  basis  to  the  right  auricle,  its 

I  apex  being  above  the  apex  of  the  heart, 

I  in  conspquence  of  the  apex  of  this  organ 

^^^     being  foiined  by  the  left  ventricle. 
^^H         Septum  Venriculoriim,  a  t'lick  mu  cu- 
^^V     Ur, partition  which  separates  one  veiitri- 
W  cVi  from  the  other. 

■^        Carncce  Columna,  the  muscular  pro- 
^^K    j«ctions  ih  the  interior  of  the  ventricle, 
^^P     wl)ich  give  it  its  irregular  appearance. 
^^  Ckordm    ttndinedS,    the    delicate    but 

H  stirong   tendlitous  cords   which  are  con- 

w  nfstwi  by  one  extiemiiy  tu  the  cttraetc 


columns,  and  by  the  other  to  the  tricus- 
pid valve. 

Triciupid  Valve,  three  triangular  du- 
plicatures  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  strengthened  by  the  chordae  tendi- 
nea?  which  pass  Irom  their  apices  to  their 
bases.  These  triangular  valves  are  at- 
tached by  their  bases  to  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  and  by  their  apices 
to  the  chords  tendinex,  and  prevent  the 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  from  the  venti- 
cle  into  the  auricle  by  closing  the  opening  i 
of  communication  between  both  cavitie^J 
when  the  ventricle  contracts. 

OriJScc  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  ill 
situated  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  vase  ; 
of  the  ventricle,  close  to  the  right  auiiaj 
culo-veniricular opening,  which  is  tiiuated,! 
inferior,  posterior  end  to  its  right,  and  se- 
paraied  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  artery  by 
*  the  largest  triangular  division  of  tlie  tri- 
cuspid valve. 

Par»  Planum  is  a  name  given  to  that  ^ 
smooth  poition  of  the  ventricle,  which'fl 
leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  puimonary  V 
artery. 

Pulmonic  Semiiunar  Valees    extend 
from  the  line  of  junuiionof  the  pulnaonary 
artery  and  right  ventricle  into  the  vavity 
of  the  former.    These  three  valves  are  du- 
plicatures  of  the  lining  membrane,   and 
are  attached  by  their  convex  ed^es  to  the 
rooti  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  their   free 
concave  margins  presenting  in   their  cen- H 
tre  a  small  tubercle,   called  corpus  eetO''^t 
laoideum.     These  valves,  when  the  blood^^ 
passes  from  this  ventricle  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  are  thrown  down,   and    thus, 
by  closing  the  opening;,  prevent  a  reflux 
of  the  blood  back  again  into  the  ventricle. 

Lc/t  Auricle  is  placed  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  tlie  heart,  and  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  right  auricle,  and  reccive^i,  at  its  four 
angles,  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary 
veins;  its  parteles  arc  much  thicker  than 
the  right;  its  auricular  appendix  smaller, 
but  the  musculi  peclinaii  are  the  stronger; 
with  the  exception  of  the  auricular  appen- 
dix its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  it 
communicates  with  its  corresponding  ven- 
tricle by  the  l*"fl  auriculo- ventricular 
opening,  which  is  situated  inferior  to  the 
opening  of  the  auricular  appendix,  and 
marked  by  a  whiteish  Ime.  The  sepiun^,^ 
auricularum  presents  towards  tltis  auricl^^^l 
a  smooth  aspect,  from  circumslauces^l 
already  explained. 

I^/l  Ventricle  is  longer,  stronger,  aB4 
smuller  tlian  the   right;  from  its  greater  i 
length  it  forms  the  apex  of  ths  heart ;  frptq,j 
its  grvat«r  slrengili  jt  is  of  power  st)^T 
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enl  to  propel  the  arterial  blood  through 
the  aorta  and  its  ra.mifications.  We  con- 
sequently find  the  carnea'  columnx,  the 
chorda-  tendina",  the  bicuspid,  or  iiiitrai 
valve,  the  parietes  of  the  cavity,  the  aorta, 
whicli  arises  from  it,  and  the  semilunar 
valves,  with  their  corpora  sesaraoidea, 
which  guard  the  opening  of  this  vessel, 
much  stronger  than  in  the  right  division 
of  the  heirt. 

Tlie  left  auriculoT-venlricular  opening, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  arc  situaied 
at  the  base  of  this  cavity,  and  are  close  to 
each  other,  the  aortic  openine  being  an- 
terior, and  both  being  separated,  as  in  the 
tight  ventricle,  by  the  larger  division  of 
the  bicaspid  valve.  With  the  exception 
of  the  peculiarities  just  mentioned,  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  are,  in  their  ana- 
tomical configuration,  similar  to  the  ri^'ht, 
and  the  several  valves,  muscular  emi- 
nencies,  tendons,  cords,  &c.  serve  similar 
purpose*. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  OUGHT 
TO  BE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Ilaviug  read  in  the  last  number 
of  your  very  excellent  and  liberal  journal, 
some  few  remarks  on  "  Mr.  Owen  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons,*'  I  cannot,  as  a 
member  of  tliat  body,  refrain  from  offering 
you  my  individual  thanks  for  the  interest 
you  have  shown  not  only  on  this  but  oit 
a  thousand  past  occasions,  to  promote 
our  welfare  and  expose  the  macchinalions 
of  an  official  body,  constituted  on  the  most 
illiberal  principles.  A  body  calculated 
not  only  to  make  every  member  feel  dis- 
g^isted  at  beinii^  connected  with  it,  but 
abo  to  check  that  ardour  for  discovery 
and  improvement  in  the  healing  art  which 
would  necessarily  follow  from  a  more 
liberal  system. 

I  should  not  hazard  tlies«  assertions 
did  I  not  feel  convinced  that  every  sur- 
geon entertained  the  same  opinions  a 
myself,  although  from  a  variety  of  causes 
he  may  neglect  to  publish  them,  and  this 
neglect  is  undoubtedly  looked  upon  with 
a  great  deal  too  much  iudifTerence :  for, 
how  can  slaves  break  ihrotigh  their  chains 
by  quietly  smiling  on  tlieir  captivity  ? 
how  can  a  wretched  people  borne  down 
by  political  oppression  fi^oe  themselves 
from  its  Ihialdom  by  timidity,  iaaclivity, 


and  cowardice?  or  how  can  tlie  nietnhrrs 
of  the  London  College  of  Suipeons  raise 
tbeiDselves  to  that  di^ifted  staiion  which 
their  educatiou  dt^iriands,  by  tranquilly 
speculating  on  what  ihey  might  have 
been,  or  might  still  be,  where  they  go- 
verned by  individuals  who  studied  alone 
their  interest — who  were  willing  alone  to 
administer  to  their  benefit  and  respecta- 
bility ? — No  Sir,  it  is  nnl  by  following 
this  system  of  creeping  quietly  on  un- 
heard, and  consequently  unthough  of, 
that  we  may  expect  our  wrongs  redressed 
— it  is  not  by  this  torpor  and  apathy  that 
■we  may  hope  to  find  more  beneticial  and 
salutary  regulations  jubsliluted  for  the 
unwarrantable  ones  at  present  existing  ; 
but  it  is  by  raising  our  \oices  simultane- 
ously that  the  thunder  may  reach  to  the 
hidden  and  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
council  chambers  and  strike  on  the  eats 
of  those  so  long  deaf  to  tlie  language  of 
justice,  that  we  may  expect  to  convince 
them  we  view  their  proceedings  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  as  beinjr  unjust, 
disgraceful,  and  calculated  to  lower  us  in 
the  estimation  of  our  piofe.^^ional  breth- 
ren, who  possess  the  diplomas  of  other 
more  liberal  institutions. 

No  person  will  be  inclined  to  disagree 
with  nie  in  admitting  that  eome/cvj  of 
the  council  deserve  our  admiration  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  professional  attiin- 
ments  ;  nor  if  their  honesty  and  sense  of 
duty  had  been  equal  to  their  talent,  would 
any  one  have  objected  to  their  filling  the 
responsible  situations  which  they  now 
do  ;  but  we  should  not  permit  our  admi- 
ration for  the  acquirements  of  any  indi- 
vidual O'owsoevcr  biilllant  they  maybe) 
to  blind  us  to  the  mclancliuly  fact  that 
they  are  oftentimes  accompanied  by  a 
base  desire  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  to 
raise  himself  by  licgrading  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  But  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly speak  of  anoiher  cla.«s  of  beings 
who  form  part  of  the  council ; — men  who 
have  no  redueming  point  to  justify  their 
being  placed  in  the  position  they  now 
occnpy; — men  who  have  no  claim  to  our 
respect  eitlier  from  their  abilities  as  sur- 
geons or  their  labours  in  science  ; — meo 
who  possess  not  one  spark  of  intellectual 
fire  beyond  the  commonality;  and  are. 
alike  unknown  to  the  profession  and  the 
world  :  in  short,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion to  such  an  oflSce  is  a  mean  and 
servile  spirit,  which  bends  to  every  mea- 
sure advanced  b^-  their  more  crafty  col- 
leagues to  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
the  only  legitimate  owners  of  the  college. 
These  llien  are  the  men  wlva  %sav!!>w  V 
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framing  every  act  of  corruption  which 
emanates  from  ihat  pre-emintntly  corrupt 
associatron  of  Lincoln's  InD. 

Now,  were  these  posts  (n»  they  ought 
to  be)  held  furih  as  the  just  reward  of 
exalted  genius  and  professional  talent, 
what  honest  emulation  would  sprint;  up 
in  the  breast  of  tjvery  lurgeon,  Alin^ula- 
ting  I.im  to  iliat  ardent  research  which  is 
»o  necessnry  to  ilie  advanceinenl  of  a 
lihcral  profession  ;  and  givirn  him  energr 
to  giappic  with,  and  strength  to  ovetcoine 
the  in'umerable  obstacles  that  pfe>ent 
themselves  in  the  ardumis  und  (JitHcult 
liisk  of  discoveriDg  truth  trum  error. 
With  what  pride  should  tee  lo-ik  back 
after  having  paid  this  tribute  t»  reid  merit, 
and  say,  those  are  tlie  men  wlio  in  ex- 
alting themselves  exaiied  us  and  latci  the 
foundation  of  a  liberal  aud  philos  >pical 
independerce. 

1  have  honour  to  be 

Sill,  your  admirer, 
and  your  obedient,  servant, 
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This  society  held  its  ordinary  scientific 
meeting  on  iJie  27th  of  June,  Thomas 
Dell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
King's  College,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  tJray,  of  the  British  Museum,  ex- 
hibited  two  specimens  of  a  small  species 
of  Fnx,  from  India,  apparently  allied  to 
Cam's  nengalcnm,  if  not  identical  wiih 
that  species,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  gland  in 
the  tail,  which  had  hitherto  escaiwd  the 
observation  of  N;<iuralists  ;  but  which  he 
conceived  would  form  a  v»luable  specific 
character  to  distint;uish  this  fiom  the  rest 
of  its  coniJCnes.  The  gland  irs  question 
is  found  on  the  upper  suifice  of  the  tail, 
about  a  couple  of  inuhe'i  from  the  root  of 
that  organ,  and  its  position  is  marked  by 
ii  tuft  of  coarse  dark-brown  h.iir,  sirongly 
contrasted,  both  in  colour  and  qualiiy, 
with  the  light-diin  woolly  fur  which  covers 
the  surround Iny  parts.  It  was  tins  con- 
trast that  first  attracted  Wr.  (Iray's  notice. 
The  Chairman  havinjj  called  upon  Mr. 
Ogilby  for  any  observations  he  might  have 
to  make  upon  lUe  subject  of  the  structure 
Dointed  out  by  Mr.  Gray,  that  genile- 
Bian  staled,  that  from  the  very  slight  ex- 
dtnination  which  he  had  been  able  to  give 
'  tlie  subject  during  Mr.  Gray's  obsct  a- 
tbn!<,  he  whs  unstble  to  perceive  any  d  s 


tinct  gland,  but    that  the   qtlaliiy   aWl 

colour  ot  the  hair  indicated,  nolwitbstand- 
ing,  the  exiaicnte  of  a  sebaceous  secretion. 
lie  remarks  further,  that  such  charac'ers 
were  seldom  or  never  contined  lo  indm- 
dual  species  ;  tliat  the  structure  in  qne*- 
rion,  however  difticult  it  might  be  to  ,•«»- 
sign  its  juncture,  would  l)e  found,  in  all 
probability,  lo  extend  to  the  rest  of  the 
loses  ;  anil  that  the  long  dark  hair  which 
liirms  tiie  brush  of  the  common  species, 
may    have  beert  the  only  cause  of  pre- 
venting its  earner  detection.     Dr.  Smith 
agreed  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
observed  that  the  dark  spots  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Gray  existed  on  the  tails  of  two 
of  the  South  African  species,  in  the  same 
po-^ition  which  ibey  occupied  in   the  In- 
dian specimens  cKhibiled  to  the  society, 
and  no  doubt  concealed  seb.icMius  glands 
of  the  same  descripiion.     Mr.  G^ay  next 
exhibited  a  new  spfcies  of  Icpe  cat  from 
India,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  and 
thickness  of  the  tail,  and  iiiterine<liate  in 
many  of  its  ch-irai-tfrs,  between  the  Feti* 
Macrocdin  and  Felit  lubata,  or  Hunt- 
ing Leopard. 

Mr.  Ugilby  afterwards  characterises!  a 
new  species  of  Gibbon  {Hyiobata). 
which  had  been  presenttd  to  the  society 
many  years  ac;o,  by  the  Ute  General 
Hardwicke.  and  hitherto  considered  as 
the  female  of  the  lloolock.  A  specimen  of 
the  latter  species  had  been  presented  lo^ 
the  .society  at  the  same  lime,  nnd  fromfl 
the  same  locality  ;  but  their  specific  iden- 
tity was  sufficiently  disproved,  not  only 
by  the  fact  of  botli  specimens  being  of 
the  same  sex,  and  from  being  perfectly 
acquainted  with  both  se\es  of  the  Hoo- 
lock,  but  likewise  by  the  marked  diflVr- 
ence  of  colour  and  external  structure  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  animals.  The  greater 
height  of  the  forehead  and  prominence  of 
the  nose  in  the  new  species,  were  pointed 
out  as  alone  suFBcient  to  distinguish  it 
Trom  all  the  other  Gibbons;  whilst  its 
ashy-brown  colour  and  large  black 
whiskers  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
lo  confound  it  with  the  lloolock,  which 
lias  fur  of  a  shining  black,  and  a  pure 
while  band  across  the  forehead.  Mr. 
Ogilby  observes,  that  we  have  had  two 
distinct  instances  of  real  Apes  from  the 
coniinental  parts  of  India;  and  referred 
lo  various  p^ssa^es  of  I'liny,  in  which 
the  Roman  Naturalist  professed  lo  de- 
ici-tbe  different  races  of  human  Wing^fl 
from  the  remote  provinces  of  fndia,  whon^l 
lie  relates  to  have  teeth  like  dogs,  to  live 
among  trees,  .-wd  converse  by  frightful 
dieauis.    TIic:jc   distorted  accuunls   M 
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Ugilby  cviiceivea  lo  have  been  founded 
upon  tlie  \Hgue  tales  brought  back  by  the 
few  Greek  and  [{omaii  tr^vellerf,  wbo,  al 
Uvtt  lime,  penelwttd  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
and   j>raiio»*d    (litre'ore  lo  call  the  new 
Gibbon  by  the  name  of  Hylobatt*  CAoro- 
miiiidm,  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  supposed 
iribes  of  men  described  by  P!it>y.     Tlie 
same  (^^nileman  afterwards  exhibned  and 
described  the  skin  of  a  new  species  of 
Colubus,  or  four-fingered   monkey  from 
Africa,  for  wliii^b  he  proposed  ibe  specific 
narae  of  Colobut  Ltvcomcros,  on  account 
of  the  white  colour  of  the  thii^h^,  the  resi 
of  the  animal  being  a  deep  shining  black. 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  whose  recent  arrival 
from  ilie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
objects  of  Natural  History,  dresses.  a<ins, 
and  other    articles    connected    with    the 
native    tribes   of  South   Africa,    perhaps 
ever  bH)Uj;bt  into  this  country  by  a  ^in^le 
indi«idual,  next  exhibited  utid  deacriheJ 
four  or  five  different  species  of  the  genus 
MacrotcdidtH,  or  the    EU-pliant  Shrews, 
collected  durini;  his  late  interesting  jour- 
ney to  llic  interior.     Dr.  Smith   liimaelT 
liad  oriifiiially  churacletized   this  curious 
genus  in  the  Zoological  Journal  ten  years 
•>g''t  yet  it  I'a*  been  recently  reproduced 
under  a  different    name,   by    Wofessw 
I.ichtenstein,  of  Berlin.     Dr.  Smith  gave 
some  valuable  details  with  regard  to  the 
bahit-i  of  these    animals,  as   likewise  n! 
four  diHeient  species  of  CAiornmt/H,  which 
were  likewise  e.xhibited,  out  of  which  two 
at  Icrfst  were  new  lo  Science.    VV'e  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  congralutat- 
ing  the  public,  and   more   especially  tlu' 
scientific  jiortion  of  it,  upon  iheapproacb- 
ini;  exhibition  of  this  gentletnark's  valua- 
ble and  interesting  collection  al  the  Egyp- 
tiau  Hall.     The  exhibition  will  be  found 
well   fle&erving   of   lepeated    visits  from 
^yiiry  person  interefted  in  the  productions 
of  Africa,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  (.'aflres,  Zoolas,  Matclapecs,  Bichua- 
nas,  and  other  tribes,  whose  late  intestine 
wars  liave  made  them  known  to  Uie  pub- 
lic, or   whose   progressive  improvement, 
under  the  care  of  the  mi!«ionane«,  is  more 
•dently    watched   by    the  pliilanlhropisi. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  exhibition 
is  not  for  pnvate  emolument,  it  belongs 
to  the  Souih  African  Literary  and  Scien- 
*c  Associ'dt  on,  and  is  intended  lo  ena- 
le  lltut  valuable  and  enterprisioi;  body 
to  fit  gut  a  second   expedition   to  the  in- 
terior of  that  interesting  Continent,    May 
success atend  tbeit effort* ! 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SOLIU^ 
NITRAS  ARGENTI  IN  THE  G(M 
KORRHCEA  UF  WOMt-.N. 

By  Alex.  J.  Kankev,  M.D.         •' 


Gonorrhcca  in  the  female  is  ronimon'y 
"aid  to  be  a  very  curable  disease.     It  is 
certainly  nnicli  more  so  than  in  the  niale; 
but  on  practical  investigilion  of  this  dis- 
ease, I  found  ih.it  it  was  not  »o  curable  as 
has  been  supposed — at  least  by  the  means 
commonEv  used.     1   tried  every  furni  and 
(.ombmation    of  astringcnt<,    particularly 
ilvat  uf  line;  half  an  ounce  of  each  in  a 
pound  of  boiling  water  was  my  common 
injection.      This   occasionally    effected    a 
cure  in  eight  or  ten  days;  but  for  one 
'  ase  in  which  this  took   pbce  in  the  lime 
specified,   ten  resisied   the  lr^atment  for 
three   or    four    weeks.    The   record*   of 
Lock  Hospi'als  bear  this  out  to  t!)e  full ; 
and  cases  so    treated  often   returned   on 
leaving  off  the  temidy.      I  had  no  better 
success  from  the  solutions  of  tlie  nitrate 
of  siU»>r;  they  were  indeed, generally  less 
effectual     than   the   other  ;    besides    ifie 
method  of  injvction  is  apt  to  be  so  irregu- 
larly pursued   by  the  thouglnless  charac- 
ters in  Lock  Hospitals,  that  it  will  seldom 
be  carried  into  complete  and  propf  r  exe- 
cution.    It  is  a  common   boast  of  such 
pers'yns  how  little  they  have  regarded  the 
injunction  of  the  iiractitioner  in  this  par. 
ticular.     I  know  one  c:ise  where  a  woman 
i)sf>d    the  alura    and  zinc    injection  just 
twice  in  nineteen  days,  whilst  the  practi- 
tioner fancied   she  was  using  it  three  or 
four  limes  daily.     It  becomes  of  impor- 
tant— of  the   utmost    importance — that 
the  Ireaimem  in  case  of  L<}ck    Hospitals 
be  of  »ucb  a  kind  a.s  that  the  pracliliotier 
can  either  adn>inist>T  it  himself,  or  be  as- 
surred  ihat  it  be  done.     Ttie  remedy  tu 
be  noiired  has  this  great  merit ;  and  if  it 
had  not  half  (lie  efficacy  which   1  know  it 
to  have,  it  would   surpass  all  others  on 
that  avcouni   in   the    ii.stiiution    above- 
named.     I  had  long  tried  in  vain,  and  1 
repeal,  had  found  very  useless  ,lhe  injec 
lions  of  an  astringent  kind. 

Having  noticed  that  some  cases  of  go- 
norrhoea, with  ulceration  in  the  vagina, 
and  to  which  I  Lad  freely  applied  the 
niiras  argen'i,  stopped  in  a  most  extraordi- 
narily short  period,  I  determii>e4  to  select 
a  few  cases  of  uncomplicated  gunorrhiva 
for  trial.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  found 
the  effects  to  be  very  striking.  I  k»ve 
rejieated'yscen  the  dt»chatj;e  teaJf^flevcr 
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to  return,  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
day  afier  the  apolicsttiuii,  I  have  often 
seen  ii  changed  fn  character,  tliat  is,  lo*. 
its  purulent  form, and  disappear  in  twenty- 
four  hours  more.  The.discharge  clianges 
from  the  purulent  'o  a  tliiinier,  clearer 
fluid,  and  ceases,  1  say  in  twenty -four 
hours  thereafter,  simply  by  using  a  we.ik 
solution  of  acet.  plumbi.,  or  only  t<>pitj 
water,  us  a  wash.  1  have  kept  ;ucii  ca'cs 
repeatedly  under  my  »-ye  for  a  month,  and 
can  declare,  that  in  the  proportion  of  95 
to  100,  there  was  no  return  of  the  dis- 
charge; yet  no  remedy  had  been  em- 
ployed after  die  nitrate.  Though  in  some 
few  cases  there  is  a  tittle  pain  produced, 
yet  in  by  far  the  greatest  luimner  of  in- 
«tances,  uo  pain  is  experienced  from  the 
introduction  and  most  fr  e  application  r>f 
the  caustic.  It  is  paioful,  it  is  true,  when 
it  touches  sores  on  the  lahia,  or  more  in- 
ternal parts,  but  that  sraartini{  soon  goes 
off,  or,  at  all  eveuta,  an  anodyne  inNtnntly 
relieves  it.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  it  produces  no  phloijosis  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  cornea  in  contact;  but 
in  some  (say  m  one  case  in  twenty)  it 
does  irritate  lo  a  degree  that  proves  pain- 
ful for  a  few  hours,  but  ne»er,  in  any  one 
instance',  have  I  seen  the  pain  coniinue 
longer  ihan  a  few  hours,  I  have  never 
Been  bubo  induced  by  it.  I  have  used  it 
in  palieots  in  every  month  of  pre(;nancy 
wiili  ihe  heat  effVcts,  and  never  saw  abor- 
tion produced.  I  know,  by  as  careful 
examination  as  I  could  make,  that  it  does 
not  suppress  the  catamenia  :  in  short,  I 
fearlessly  give  it  out  as  an  infallible  and 
safe  remedy  for  this  disease,  without  any 
one  drawback,  but  the  vain  fears  of  per- 
sons of  no  experience,  or  of  such  as  are 
determined  to  oppose  k.  I  hare  now 
employed  it  in  above  300  cases  with  un- 
varying success,  and  shall  continue  to 
use  it. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  the  notice 
of  the  above  groundless  eviSs  and  VRin 
feats,  siuce  I  have  heard  them  repeatedly 
Dliiled  as  likely  to  be  overwhelming  ob- 
jections against  the  practice — but  only  by 
persons,  1  must  say,  who  ba^e  never  seen 
ihe  method  practised.  I  know,  on  the 
most  ample  experience,  that  these  objec- 
tions are  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever. I  am  at  all  time»  very  unwilling  to 
foiQP  forward  wiih  my  remarks  before  the 
public,  but  I  have  no  alternative ;  I  must 
now  speak  out  for  myself,  as  I  understand 
the  Ireatmeut  has  been  freely  canvassed  in 
fhe  Glasgow  Medical  Society,  where  the 
fueXperienced,  on  the  strengili  of  tome 
£)ght  0f  |ca  cases,  attempted  tii  demolish 


the  careful  observations  (conducted  before 

personsof  competent judg;tne<it,  and  whose 
certjfiraies  are  appended)  of  several  year*, 
and  on  hundreds  of  cases.  1  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  the  practice  into 
ti-m  Du'din  Lock  llos])ital  in  Auifust  last, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  favoured  with  a 
Tepo:l  from  that  extensive  and  well-con- 
ducted iDSlitulion.  I  may  add,  that  in 
about  six  cases  only,  out  of  more  than 
three  hundred,  the  vaginal  discltarge  has 
continued  after  repeated  applications:  in 
aL  of  these  I  found,  by  the  u^e  of  the 
speculum  vaiinar,  that  there  was  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ra-zina, 
and  that  the  case  was  not  gonorrhoea. 

The  application  of  the  niiraie  was  not 
required  more  than  once  in  280  of  the 
300  cases.  I  may  also  add,  that  in  two 
obstinate  cases,  I  found  the  disease  to  be 
kept  up  from  urethrnl  discharge.,  whilst 
that  from  the  vairina  had  ceased.  I  then 
applied  the  nitrate  to  the  urethra,  and  a 
cure  was  accomplished  in  both  instances, 
— in  one  by  a  sin(>le  introduction  of  ibe 
pencil,  and  in  the  other  it  required  to  be 
once  repeated,  at  an  interval  of  four  days. 

So  far  from  the  catamenia  being  sup- 
pressed by  it,  I  have  known  more  in- 
stances than  one  of  tiie  catiimenia  flowing 
for  the  first  time  after  a  lonjj  obstruction, 
on  the  use  of  the  nitrate.  I  am  so  con- 
soious  of  the  benefit  and  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  remedy  in  question,  that  I 
commit  it  lo  the  profession,  to  whom  I 
should  not  venture  to  make  statements  so 
confidently,  unless  I  beltev«d  myself 
standing-  un  pretty  sure  grounds. 

I  shall  conclude  by  describing  my  me- 
thod of  usiii;?  it.  1  introduce  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  a  quill,  and  tie  a 
thread  firmly  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
quill  to  fjsten  the  caustic,  which  1  leave 
projecting  beyond  the  quill  about  half 
an  inch,  I  generally  smear  the  quill 
with  a  little  lard,  and  introduce  the 
nitras  argenti  up  to  the  os  tincae,  or 
as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  ascend  in  the 
vagina.  I  then  deliberately  and  slowly 
withdraw  it,  turning  it  round  so  as  to  bring 
it  in  as  extensive  contact  as  possible  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina.  I 
may  add,  that  by  accident,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  more  than  once  broken  in  the 
vag^irta,  and  could  not  he  found.  It 
caused  me  much  alarm  and  anxiety  at 
Arst,  but  after  the  following  case  1  was 
not  so  aSected  ;  and  though  I  would  care- 
ful ly  avoid  it,  I  now  regard  iha  occur- 
rence as  of  very  little  importancs.  ■ , 

The   late   Mr.   ,Tohn   Uebertson,  wko 
ucled  as  my  assistant  in  the  hospital,  oiune 
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m  bmlbkw  haste,  and  in  ihe  utmost 
Mate  of  alarm,  to  call  me  to  his  assistance 
lo  extract  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  from 
ihi-  vagina  of  a  wmnan,  wlio  having  pre- 
viously been  in  the  hospital,  and  cured  by 
the  use  of  the  remedy  in  que  tion,  caiiie 
to  Mr.  H.  to  have  it  again  applied.  On 
repairing  to  the  house,  we  iearched  in 
vain  f.'r  the  caustic,  but  harf  abundant 
proofs  that  it  had  dissolved  in  the  vagina. 
'J  he  quaiiiiiy  he  asseried  to  be  above  two 
drachms.  She  suffered  liitlv  or  no  pajti, 
and  a  perfect  cure  was  straightway  ac- 
coinplislied. — Medical  Gazette. 


lions.    The  loo^  coprinued  irritation  of 

the  head  would  produce  a  nearly  similar 
elFecl.  P.«ticnts  have  been  seiit  inio  the 
hospital  where  these  symptoms  were  un- 
noticed. The  tenderness  and  swelling 
increa-ed  ;  a  serious  irri<ating  discharge 
was  in  llie  vagina :  the  os  uteri  was  per- 
fectly rigid,  and  the  muscular  action  of 
the  uterus  and  bladder  was  suspended; 
I  urine  accumulated  iu  the  one,  and  m  the 
other  the  true  pains  where  changed  for 
disiress)ng  spasms.  Thus,  a  cose  in 
which  there  was  no  real  difficulty  was 
converted  into  one  of  considerable  risk. — 
Dublin  Medical  Jounat. 


INJUIUOUS  DILATATION  OF  THE 
OS  TINC^. 

By  Dr.  E.  W  Mi'Xphy. 

If  the  nature  of  the  uterine  structure, 
consisting  of  muscular  and  fibro-elastic 
tiisties,  he  considered;  if  their  properties 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  contrast  the 
action  of  sphincter  rou.sclei  generally  I 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  os  tinea  is] 
opened,  namely,  by  a  slow  puinful  dila- 
tation, aided  by  a  fluid  pressure,  and  com- 
pare It  wiih  the  subsequent  dilatation  of 
the  penna-um,  the  dilatation  of  ihe  os 
tinea;  must  be  considered  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  mechanical  eflect ;  the  resistance 
'ari^s  from  the  reaction  of  the  fibro-elastic 
tissue,  and  not  from  the  contractions  of 
lUiuscuiar  fibre;  nevertheless,  irritation 
may  excite  their  action,  and  thus  present 
an  impediment  to  the  natural  action  of 
the  uterus,  retarding  dilatation,  and  ren- 
dering it  essential,  consequently,  in  order 
to  avoid  such  an  etfect,  to  retrain  fr->m 
rupturing  the  niembrane.1.  The  o*  tmca? 
bears  irritation  very  badly,  and  if  much 
exposed  to  il,  will  certainly  manifest  a 
sub-iuflammalion,  which  at  first  retards 
its  distension,  and  if  suffered  lo  increase 
will  soon  affect  the  general  system.  Daily 
observation  during  my  residence  at  the 
Lging-in  Hoapital,  Dublin,  lias  forced 
this  opinion  upon  me.  The  natural  anx- 
iety of  those  who  were  attending  the 
patients,  to  watch  the  progress  of  partu- 
rition, gave  rise  (o  frequent  examinations 
pfr  VBifinam,  and  the  effects  of  such  irri- 
tation lias  been  to  excite  the  above-men- 
tioned tendency,  manifested  by  a  sup- 
pre<siou  of  the  usual  mocous  discharge, 
by  heal  and  tendeniess,  and  a  tumid, 
painful,  unyielding  condition  of  the  os 
Unci-;  and  ea-peuial  caution  was  oeces- 
lacry  ta  prevent  such  freqtient  esamiiw- 


NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID  BATU. 
By  Dr.  Lesdhick. 


The  nitro  muriatic  acid  is  now  unjustly 
descrilied  as  of  little  use,  Thn.se,  how- 
ever, who  decry  it  had  contented  them- 
selves with  a  partial  application  of  tlie 
acid  to  the  lower  extremities.  Many 
years  ago  I  ttrcidenlally  recommended  it 
as  a  general  bath,  and  the  effects  were 
so  surprisini?  that  I  have  never  prescribed 
It  in  any  other  form  since.  Several  cases 
in  wliich  it  had  been  used  ini'tTettiially  in 
the  common  way  have  come  under  my 
care,  and  complete  success  has  followed 
total  immersion  in  the  ncidulaied  water. 
The  patrent  is  placed  in  a  common  bath,  h 
at  a  temperature  of  from  90  degrees  to  H 
95  degrees,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  for  ™ 
15  or  20  minutes.  Into  each  bath  of  30 
or  40  gallims  is  poured  from  an  ounce  and 
ahalf  lo  two  onnces  of  concentrated  nitric, 
and  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  muriatic 
acid ;  the  proportion  being  nearly  that 
of  2  to  3.  This  bath  may  be  conlinuen 
for  months,  not  producing  either  any  de- 
rangement of  the  general  health,  ptyalisni, 
or  eruptions  as  described  by  some  au- 
thors, though,  as  idiosjncracies  will  oc- 
casionally occur,  its  application  ought 
always  to  be  superintended  by  a  medical 
practitioner.  Aly  own  opinion  is,  that  it 
IS  admirably  calculated  in  most  disc-ases 
to  produce  the  beneficial,  without  the  risk  ^ 
of  the  injuiious,  effects  of  mercury,  fl 
There  is  a  disease  known  lo  the  public  by  ■ 
the  name  o(  liver  conmmption.  it  gen*- 
rally  occurs  in  scrofulous  habits,  and 
is  probably  connected  with  tuberoitM- 
growth  in  tliat  viscus,  as  well  as  wilh  thfe 
commencement  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Ti'geiher  with  the  general  derangcmcfit 
of  the  biliary    and  digestive  runvUoDi 
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GLANDERS  IN  MAN. 


there  are  frequently  developed  in  females, 
hysteria,  villi  chlorosis,  or  morbid  men- 
Urual  secretion.  In  such  case*  I  hate 
never  found  any  treatment  so  effectual  as 
tlie  nitro-munuticacid  batli,  The  hepatic, 
and  even  the  pulmonary  syrapioms,  seem 
to  yield,  and  the  patient  regaius  flesh  and 
•irent{ih.  1  do  not,  in  all  (he  cases,  rely 
t>n  the  bath  exclusively ;  but  in  some, 
which  had  baffled  every  oilier  tiettmeiii, 
the  bath  aloue  seemed  to  accomplish  a 
cure.  Kvtn  where  mercury  had  proved 
injurious, the  b.th  seemed  to  accomplish 
all  that  could  be  expected.  Every 
additioiv  lo  our  stock  of  non-mercutial, 
or  auli- mercurial  remedies  is  valuable. 
The  niet:tt.<>  of  sarsaparilia,  nitrous  acid, 
chlorine,  8tc.,  and  espi-iiHl'y  (as  judici- 
ously recommended  by  Ur.  Uallnce)  the 
hydriodate  of  potash,  are  well  known,  1 
consider,  however,  the  niiro-munatic  acid 
bath  as  inferior  lo  none,  and  superior  ta 
many;  and  being  an  externiil  application, 
it  in  no  w»y  iiite'feres  with  the  adniinis- 
tration  of  the  others, — Dublin  Journal. 


GLANDFJIS  IN  MAN. 

By  Andbew  Browm,  Esq.  Surgeon  2nd 

Dragoon  Guards. 


1  am  not  ye'  ac(]uainled  wiih  any  case 
but  the  follovvinir,  where  ganders  has 
been  comraiiiiicated  to  man  by  otht-r 
means  than  through  incised  or  laceMt^d 
wounds,  that  is  (o  wy,  either  by  cutane- 
ous absorption,  by  efHiiviiiin,  or  by  the 
incau lions  application  of  glaiutered  mat- 
ter to  Hie  nasal  lir^lngs,  in  picking, 
scratching,  or  blowing  th.>l  organ : — 
(.Corporal  .Fohn  Wells,  aged  38,  a  tall, 
healthy  looking  man,  nineieen  years  in 
the  corps,  and  never  be'ore  on  the  doctor's 
list,  on  the  Ititli  nf  April  last,  wag  sud- 
denly awakened  fiom  an  unrefrcshinp 
steep  by  rigors,  headache,  and  irrilibility 
of  stomach.  Iti  hospital  (at  Cahir  Bar- 
racks, Ireland,)  next  nioniiiig  he  com- 
I  lained,  in  addilion,  pf  seve'C  coniinued 
pains,  and  stiffness  of  all  his  large  joints, 
excessively  ai^gravated  on  tite  sUi^htest 
motion.  These  are  the  constant  pie- 
cursors  of  fatal  acute  glanders  and  farcy 
ill  the  horse.  On  iaquiry,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  sole  charge  of  a  gLindeied 
liorse  for  some  time  previous,  which  had 
been  destroyed  on  the  evening  of  his  at- 
tack ;  and  that  he  had  exerted  himself 
much  ill  cultinK  up  the  curc>iss.  Bui 
Ihj^c  circuins'aDces  not  creating  the  lea:>i 


suspicion,  his  complaint  wu  ctiiis'Hi«ii's4 
(0  he  severe  acute  rheumatisni.  How- 
ever, two  days  after  adinissiuii,  iindinK 
that  bis  constitution  was  no  Umgt-t  able 
to  bear  the  very  active  treatmeol  fui- 
ployed.  Dr.  Home  and  myse.f  I  ecama 
truly  atarmi'd  at  the  unconquerable  Vio- 
lence and  novelty  of  the  dise4.-e. 

The  pain,  night  and  day,  became  ex- 
ce-isive,  particularly  over  the  left  shoulder, 
wt^cre  the  scapula  was  slightly  lumetied, 
although  not  inflamed  ;  leeches,  applied 
over  iis  entire  surface,  bled  profuely,  for 
some  hour^,  without  relief,  his  suflenn^s 
continued  unahuted  ;  on  the  24th  the  tu- 
mour had  a  daik  livid  colour,  and  was  so 
large  as  to  resemble  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
recently  and  severely  punished. 

Similar  tumefactions,  but  mure  circum- 
scribed, were  now  observed  on  the  lett*, 
arms,  and  sacrum,  and  one,  over  llie  leit 
lemple,  disiorled  the  entire  f.C'-.  The 
ii)rht  nostril  v/a*  coiilr>cted,  and  gunimed 
wjih  an  inspissated  dischari^e;  and  he 
complained  uf  con«iriciion  ol'  the  throat, 
with  diRitutly  m  stvalliiwing  cold  li4Uurs, 
but  not  warm  ;  the  pos  erior  fauces  were 
much  intlamed,  .-inu  of  iie.trly  a  puq)i« 
hue.  Tlic  sulferina  ""^  baffled  every 
effort  to  procure  rest ;  not  even  whilst  in 
the  warcn  bath  iiad  he  a  moment's  respite 
from  pain,  llis  thirst  was  great.  His 
excretions,  urinary  and  alvine,  were  kept 
natural  in  every  respect.  On  t]v;  a8th 
several  pustules  weie  ob«-tved,  resem- 
blniK  yaws,  particularly  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  in'iide  the  arms  aud 
thighs.  Several  of  the  tumuur*  now  were 
runiiing  rapidly  into  p;aii;!reiie,  wholly 
unimpeded  by  tonics  and  antiseptics ;  na- 
tu'p  was  at  lenjf  h  f.ihausted.  Ins  coiinie- 
naijce  fnufitfully  haggard  and  livid,  his 
i-inire  surficc  batlied  in  a  rold  clammy 
sweat,  and  of  a  pale  leaden  hue.  He 
held  out.  in  partial  Sdmnole  cy  and  loior 
muttering  tielinura  until  the  :)utb,  when 
death  released  him  from  his  misery,  hav- 
ing been  twelve  day<  under  treatment. 

Autopny,  (ighletn  Amtrn  tifttr  dvnik. — 
Tiie  entire  surface  nearly  covered  by  black 
s;angienou$  tumours,  each  surrounded  by 
numerous  small  vesications,  which,  on 
cutting  into  ilii'm,  were  found  to  be 
merely  elevations  of  the  cuiicle,  filled 
with  a  dark,  violet-coloured,  inspissited 
lymph.  A  suspicion  having  been  recently 
fnteriained  that  this  disease  had  its  origin 
ill  glundeis,  the  absarbfnla  of  each  arm 
were  fiist  minuiely  examined,  to  their  ter- 
mination in  the  axillary  glands.  Those 
(essels,  however,  as  wed  as  tlie  glands, 
were  found  in  their   natural  stale ;   nor 
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was  there  the  slichtesl  Hppearauce  of 
eitlier  absorbent,  glandular,  or  rutaneoui 
inflamnvaiion,  or  of  aiiy  recent  cicatrices, 
chopped  i>r  scralehed  fingers ;  or,  in 
short,  the  sliRhtesl  breach  of  inli-gunienl, 
or  .ibrasiim  of  nkin,  by  which  absorption 
of  morbid  maHer  into  (he  system  coukl 
have  been  fitcililated, 

On    removing  the  scalp,   and   thereby 


honourable  to  the  physician  who  writes 
and  to  his  ilhialriom  patient." 

"  If  ill  casts  atlcnded  with  danger  in 
private  lif'',  the  physician  h.(s  need  of  dis- 
criiion  and  sound  sense  lo  direct  hi^  con- 
duct, the  difliculty  must  doubtless  be  in- 
rreased  when  his  patient  is  of  so  elewited 
a  Malhn  thai  hin  fnifift/  breomea  mi  object 
of  nnxiety  to  the  nation.     In  such  cir- 


dividing  tt«e  tumour  already  specified,  we   cum.stantes,  the   physician   has  a  duty  to 


oh«erved,  imroediately  o^er  the  left  sope 
ciliary  ridge,  a  clustpr  of  hilierculated 
bodies  of  varioiu  size«,  imbedded  in  a 
lamina  of  the  cellular  tissue  exterior  lo 
the  pericraniiinn,  and  our  high'y-lalenied 
veterinary  aurt;eon,  Mr.  Woodman,  un- 
hesitatingly recoenized  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  tAe»c  and  /ione  usually 
found  in  the  nasal  linings  of  glanderrd 
horses  after  death. 

The  brain  was  much  more  p>le  and 
soft  ihan  ordinary,  with  rather  a  Urgtr 
ptoponion  of  fluid  in  ttie  ventricles:  the 
Schneitlertan  membr-iue  a'ppcared  through- 
out pale,  thickened,  and  mfilinUed;  and 
in  the  right  fruntal  sinus  was  fnund  an- 
other cluster  of  well-defined,  ulcerated, 
glanderous  tubercles.  The  posterior 
fauces  were  highly  inflained,  and  of  a 
dark  pur|>le;  right  tonsil,  ulcerated  in 
patches,  but  the  thoracic  and  ahJominal 
viscera  were  all  perfectly  hea'lhy,  except 
that  the  heart  was  rather  pale  and  flubhy. 

Ou  removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
mass  from  the  scapula,  t*>at  bone  was  ob- 
terved  nearly  covered  by  a  cluster  of 
grey,  c  rcular  tuherclei',  the  whole  com- 
posed of  fine  cellular  tissue,  envelopi-d  in 
small  cysts,  and  firmly  attuclied  to  llie  (le- 
riostttim,  diflering  only  in  this  respect 
from  those  found  in  the  pericardium.  ['.) 
The  tumours  on  the  sacrum  and  extiemi- 
ti«s  all  exhibited  each  precisely  the  same 
Crop  of  tiiliercles  adhering  to  the  perios. 
teuin  uiidi-mpalh.  All  the  muscles  were 
blanched,  flabby,  and  softened,  and  the 
.cellular  raembrane  was  inlilt'aied  with  a 
[yellow  serosity. —  lb. 


A  COUaT  PUVSICIAN. 


Ill  an  essay  written  by  Sir  llcnr)'  lliil- 

f'lrd,  and  published  a  few  years  aifO,  we 

find  the  following  remarkable  slatemfnl 

l»niade,  regardinu  tf»e  line  of  conduct  lo  be 

"  pursued  by  physicians,  in  the  matter  of 

publishing  accounts  of  the  health  of  royal 

personages.    The  passage,  says  the  (iunr- 

■  tetly  Review,  is  "  in  the  hi^iesi  degree 


perform,  not  only  to  the  sick  personage 
and    hi*  family,  but  also  to  the  public, 
who,  in  their  extreme  solicitude  for  his  re- 
covcro,  sometimes  desire  disclosures  which 
are   incompatible   with   ir.     Bulletins  re- 
sperting  the  hculih  of  a  soverei^  differ 
widely  from  the  aniionncemenis  which  a 
physician  is  called  upon  to  make  in  hum- 
blt-r  life,  and  whicn   he  enlnisls  to   the 
prudence  of  surrounding  fiiends.     These 
public  documents  may  become  known  to 
ihe  royal  >uflerer  him.self.     Is   the  physi- 
cian, then,  whilst  endeavouring  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  or  s.ittsfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
nation,  to  endanijer  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient, or,  at  least,   his  comfort?     Surely 
not.    Dm  whilst  It  is  his  object  lo  siatf  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  present  ci'cuin- 
slances  and  the  comparative  coudiliou  of 
the  disease,  he  will  consider  that  conji-c- 
tures  respeiting  its  cause  and  probable 
issue  are  not  to  be  hazarded  wiilioui  ex- 
treme caution.      He   vvill   not   write  one 
word  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  ;  but 
neither    ought   he   to  be  called  upon  to 
express   so  much  as,   if  reported    to  the 
patient,  would  destroy  all  hope,  and  hasten 
that  cala.stro[ihe  which  it  is  his  duty  and 
their  first  wish  lo  prevent." 

"  Meanwhile,  the  fHmilyoflhe  monarch 
and  the  gorernmenl  have  a  cldiin  to  fulUr 
information  than  can,  with  propriety  or 
even  common  humanity,  be  imparted  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  the  case  of  his 
l.ite  raaje.sly,  the  king's  government  and 
tlie  ro>al  family  were  apprised,  as  early 
as  the  87ih  of  April,  thai  his  majesty's 
disease  was  seatea  in  his  heart,  and  that 
:il]  effusidn  of  water  into  the  chest  was 
soon  lo  be  expected,  it  was  not,  however, 
until  the  later  end  of  May — when  his 
nnjesty  became  so  discouraged  by  rc- 
n-ealed  attacks  in  the  embarrasment  in 
nis  breathing,  as  to  desire  me  to  explain 
to  him  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  to 
give  hivn  my  candid  opinion  of  its  proba- 
ble termination — that  the  oppoitunily  oc- 
curred of  acknowledging  to  his  majetly 

the  extent  of  my  fears  for  his  safety. 

After  this,  *  when  he  had  set  his  house  in 
order,'  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  lo  in- 
terpret every  new  symptom  its  it  arute  in 
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fnvottrable  a  lif$ht  as  I  could,  for  his 
aje«t;'s  satisfaction  ;  and  we  ^»■ere  ena- 
thettby  to  rally  his  spirits  in  iJie  in- 
tervals of  his  frightful  attacks,  to  maiutain 
hilt  confidence  in  his  ine<lical  resources, 
and  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  contemilating 
approaching  death,  until  a  few  iniaules 
before  his  majesty  expired." 

How  court-'.ike  is  this !  A  royal  per- 
•onage  is  to  be  spared  the  conterapUtion 
of  approaching  death  till  a  few  minutes 
before  dissolution!  Tlie  nation,  also, 
must  not  be  told  (h«  truth,  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  comfort  of  the  royal  patient. 
Perhaps  ibis  is  all  right.  But  it  is  proper 
^at  the  public  should,  at  least,  know  what 
If  the  practice  in  such  ca«s — what  is  the 
extent  of  credit  they  should  e've  to  the 
bulletins  published  for  their  information. 
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STATISTICS  OF  SUICIDE. 

[We  find,  among  the  miscellanies  of 
WildbcTg'it  Juhrbuch  d-  ge».  S.  A.fiir 
1837,  several  scattered  notices  on  the 
statistics  of  suicide.  We  have  collected 
tlieni,  and  here  present  them  at  one  view 
to  our  readers] 

PnrxH.  The  number  iff  suicides  in 
Paris  were,  im 

1830,  269  f     1632,  369  J    1834,  436 

1831,  377  I     1833,  333  |    1835,  477 

This  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  micide 
out  of  every  one  hundred  deatA$  ;  while, 
observes  the  report,  in  England,  the  land 
of  suicide,  (I),  the  proportion  is  not 
greater  than  one  out  of  every  _^rc  hundred 
dcalkn. 

[AUhougli  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  avernge  number  uf  suicides,  in 
relation  to  the  total  death,  is  corisiderubly 
less  in  England  tluiu  in  Franre,  we  mucli 
doubt  whether  the  laiio  here  given,  of 
1  in  500,  be  correct ;  since  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  (he  government  of  this 
country  to  the  collecUon  and  publicalion 
of  the  details.] 

Naples.  During  the  year  1836,  out  of 
a  population  357,203  souls,  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty-one  cases  of  suicide. 

St.  Peleraburg.  The  number  of  sui- 
cides in  this  capital,  for  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  did  not  exceed  104; 
wliich  presents  an  average  of  about  thirty- 
four  annually.  Tliey  were  mostly  coii- 
Ened  10  the  lower  classes  of  socieiy. 


Bohemia.  In  this  kingdom,  durini;  Ifw 
year  1835,  the  deailis  ainouDl«d  to 
119,483.  Of  th^'SC  there  were  18S  cases 
of  suicide,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  about 
one  suicide  out  of  six  hundred  deaths. 

Lower  Auitria.  From  the  1st  No  vera- 
ber,  1835,  to  ibc  end  of  October,  1836. 
there  were  49,556  death,  and  out  of  these 
109  cases  of  suicide.  This  gives  a  ratio 
of  about  one  in  457. — Wildberg'*  Jakr~ 
buck  d.  get.  S.  ^.     3  B.  2  h.  183T. 

STATISTICS  OF   STILLBORK  CBILrBEM. 

fVVe  consider  this  subject  important  in 
relation  to  infanticide.  When,  in  a 
doubtful  case,  a  medical  jurut  attempts 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  a  child 
having  come  into  the  world  living  or  dead, 
he  assuredly  ought  to  be  prepared  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  results  which  have 
been  derived  from  statistical  enquiries 
relative  to  live  and  still  birth.  If  this 
kind  of  knowledge  answer  no  other  pur- 
pose, It  FTiust  have  the  efiVct  of  rendering 
mm  cautious  in  the  expression  of  an 
opinion.  The  subject,  however,  is  not 
without  interest  to  the  general  practitioner 
in  numerous  other  pciDls  of  view.  In  the 
following  extracts  we  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  foreign  sources,  being 
anxious  to  render  our  view  of  the  subject 
as  complete  as  we  can,] 

Bohemia.  In  1835,  the  births  were  in 
this  kingdom,  160,871,  of  which  2,561 
children  were  still-bom.  This  nej»rly 
gives  a  ratio  of  only  one  child  bom  dead 
out  of  every  sinty'three  births;  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  proportion. 

Lfifter  jlutlria.  From  1st  November, 
1835,  to  the  end  of  October,  1836,  the 
bitths  were  49,658;  of  wliich  number, 
1,215  were  still-bom  childreri.  Tliis  is 
nearly  in  a  ratio  of  one  in  forty-one. 
The  still-births  were  twice  as  numerous 
among  iegiiimalc  as  among  illegitimate 
childTen;  and,  with  regard  to  »CT,  the 
still-born  mates  were  to  females  as  abtvut 
four  to  three  among  the  legitimate  births. 
Among  the  still-born  illegitimate  children,  ' 
the  sexes  were  nearly  equal. 

Pretburg.      In  the  year  1835,  there  ' 
were  born  1,385  children;  of  which  fifty-  ' 
five  were  born  dead.     Tliis  is  a  ratio  of 
about  one  in  twenty-five.  ^ 

Inmbruek.     From  the  1st  November, ' 
183-4,  to  the  end  of  October,  1835,  thp" 
binhs  in  this  town  amount«'d  to  314,  of 
which  seventeen  were  still-born;  a  ratio  ' 
of  one  in  eighteen.     The  still-born  males, 
even   this  small    number,    were  to  Ihe 


females  as    two    lo    one. —  Tfiidberg^n 
Jahrbuck,  loc.  cit. 

n. 

Geneva  (City).  During  the  len  years 
from  1814  to  1823,  tbere  were  bom,  as  a 
moan  annual  average,  511  chil<lren  ;  out 
of  which  number  tbirty-four  were  born 
dead,  giving  a  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen  for 
the  still  births.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1824  to  1833,  there  were  born,  as  an  an- 
nual average,  581  children;  of  wKicli 
thirty  were  born  dead,  about  one  in  nine- 
teen. The  mean  annual  births  were, 
however,  for  the  whole  period  of  laentu 
yeart  over  which  Iheob.servations  extend, 
456;  and  the  mean  annual  number  of 
still-births  was,  for  the  same  period  thirty- 
two,  about  one  in  seventeen.  Of  the 
mean  annual  births,  the  males  were  to  the 
females  as,  284  to  262  ;  in  the  still-births 
as  eighteen  to  fourteen.  We  learn  by 
this  that,  as  the  preponderance  of  total 
births  is  uu  the  side  of  the  male  sex,  so  is 
the  preponderance  of  still-births.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  number  of 
children  born  dead  was  liable  to  great 
yearly  fluctuations,  being  sometimes  as 
nigh  as  one-el*enih,  and  sometim>-s  as 
low  as  one-twenty-sevenih  of  the  total 
births. 

In  a  medico-legai  view,  it  is  intereslitig 
to  ascertain  the  ratios  of  the  stiH-bom 
among  legitimnle  and  illegilimatc  chil- 
dren, whenever  this  is  praciicuble  ;  since 
the  great  majority  of  alleged  cases  of 
child-murder  lie  among  the  illegitimate. 

Out  of  9,833  Ugitinutie  birins,  during 
the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  517 
children  were  bom  dead,  or  one  child  was 
born  dead  in  ftve<y  niot'ieen  legitimate 
births.  Out  of  1,092  illegitimate,  there 
were  123  born  dead,  or  one  iaeiglity-four 
cases. 

Tiiese  results,  deduced  from  observa- 
tions on  naarly  eleven  thousand  births, 
show  that  the  still-born  ore  more  than 
Imice  an  numeroua  among  illegitimaie  as 
among  legitimate  children.  This  exactly 
what  we  might  expect,  since  the  circum- 
stances under  wbidi  illegitimate  children 
are  born  tend  to  render  their  coming  into 
the  world  alive  very  uncertain.  The  want 
of  care  and  attention  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery, which  generally  takes  place  in  se- 
cret, as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  mind  under 
which  the  modter  is  commonly  labouring, 
are  fads  that  perhaps  sufficiently  explain 
the  difference  observed.  The  result  nf 
the  Genevan  observation  ia,  it  will  be 
seen,  entirely  opposed  tu  Utat  deduced 
from  the  stktistical  stirrey  of  Lower  Aus- 


tria, Notwithstanding  that,  in  the  two 
cases,  the  tot-^l  births  of  the  ille^timate 
children  are  nearly  equal,  and  that,  in  re- 
spect to  legitimate  children,  the  total 
binh*  in  Lower  Austria  are  Jhe  time«  na 
numerouD  as  those  of  Geneva  ;  and,  there- 
fore, admitting  only  one-fifth  of  the  pos- 
sible error  which  would  attach  to  these  of 
Geneva,  we  are  inclined  to  place  greater 
confidence  in  ihe  Genevan  result,  not  only 
from  the  very  high  probability  which  at- 
tends it,  but  also  from  the  circumstance 
that  observations  extending  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  are  much  more  to  be 
trusted  than  those  which  are  confined  loa 
single  year- 

Among  the  illegitimate,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  slight  preponderance  of 
male  over  female  births,  as  well  as  among 
those  children  vvhicli  were  bom  living  as 
among  tho.»e  which  were  born  dead.  The 
number  of  stilt-bom  males,  taking  the  to- 
tal births,  was  much  erea'er  than  that  of 
femaie<.  The  ratio  for  the  whole  period 
of  the  Genevan  tibles,  twKDty  years,  was 
as  four  to  three.  Tliis  diffrrence  has  b«en 
ascribed,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  to  the 
^nerally  g' eater  size  of  the  head  and  body 
in  the  male  ;  conditions  which  necessarily 
expose  the  child  to  grcKiler  risk  during 
delivery.  As  a  summary  of  the  still-born 
lo  the  total  births,  the  following  statement 
may  be  tdken  : — ■ 

t  male  born  dead  in  .     .  tS'M  births. 

t  female I8'60    — 

1  child 16-91    — 

Pnria.  To  his  remarks  on  Geneva, 
the  author  of  the  report,  M.  Mallet,  has 
appended  a  statistical  summary,  derived 
from  observations,  made  during  a  period 
o(  thirteen  year*,  namely,  from  1819  lo 
1832,  io  the  capital  of  France.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

1  male  bom  dead  in  .    .  16-48  births. 

1  female 1967    — 

I  child 17-90    — 

MarKiUe9.  According  to  the  statisti- 
cal survey  of  the  department  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  in  the  city  of  M.ir- 
seilles  there  is  one  child  born  deud  in 
sixteen  births. — jJnn.  d'HygiSne  et  du 
Mid.  L6g,    Janvier,  1837, 

IIL 

Prutaia,  In  the  recently  published 
volume  of  the  Statistical  Hociriy  of  ten- 
don, we  have  met  with  a  valuable  iiai^er 
founded  on  the  researches  of  M.  HofF- 
raaon,  of  Berlin.  It  represents  a  statis- 
tical view  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  il»«> 
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Pniana*  Xalet  during  a  period  iAJi/tetn 
^(un,  from  1820  to  1834.  It  is  entitled 
to  our  connderaiioK,  n«t  only  from  the 
reflation  of  lti«  compiler,  but  from  tt>« 
f^ct  vifits  currif  risin«;  several  millionn  o( 
biritu,  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
ume.  We  si'tall  confine  our  extiacts  to 
ilal  portion  of  ibe  paper  which  is  relevant 
U>  the  qnefttioD  now  nnder  examination, 

In  ilie  ftfieen  yean,  there  were  born  in 
die  Pcmoan  *Uies,  7,593  017;  Of  these, 
there  were  bom  de«J  357. OoB.  Thi& 
^ires  a  ratio  of  ratJicr  above  one  child 
bom  dead  in  exery  29- 14  hirtlr«;  that  i< 
to  say,  ilie  <iti'.l-born  formed  rather  more 
than  3  31  percent  ofilie  total  birth«. 

This  vast  conipiluiion  aliio  &howii  the 
same  striking  diflVrencein  the  nibrtali'y 
of  male  and  fea.ale  children  during  Lirtb 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out,  M.  llirffmann  refers  this 
difference  to  the  same  causts  as  ourselves. 
]  n  the  above  period  of  fifleon  years  there 
were  Ujm,  of  males  3,906,544,  and  of 
females,  3,fi8C,473  ;  of  which  were  bom 
dead,  males  147,705,  and  of  ftmale* 
108,36,f.  These  iiunibeis  give  a  general 
ratio  of  males  burn  dead  to  females  of 
1'35  to  one;  or,  for  every  one  hundrt;d 
■til-bum  females  there  w^re  135  still-born 
males. 

Tlie  influence  of  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
i«  not  noticed  in  thjs  paper,  probiilil), 
fiom  the  Rreat  difficulties  which  must 
have  attended  the  coll&tiiig  of  salivfac- 
tory  evidence  on  this  poinf,  Mtiontr  so 
many  millions  of  btrih.^ — Traim.  SM, 
Soc.  Limd.  1837.     Vol.  i.  Part  1.,  p.  132. 

IV. 

Kroni  October  1835,  to  October  I83G, 
in  the  Lying-in  tiliarily  of  Guy's  Ho«{'i- 
t.il,  there  wi-re  C3U  births,  and  araong 
thrse,  thirty-lour  ihildien  were  horn 
•li-utl,  in  alwiit  itinnl  p^roporliotiH  ol  the 
two  sc\es.  It  h  woriy  of  remark,  that 
only  einht  out  of  the  tola!  munbvr  of  d*-- 
livtirirs  were  prcmaiure ;  an  iinporlunt 
oirciims<ance,  and  one  which  ouiilil  al- 
ways to  be  adceriained,  to  allow  of  fiiir 
alaiislicO  comparisons  ;  since  it  is  be- 
yond all  i|uf  siioH  that  the  ratio  of  live  to 
still  biiths  must  vary  for  the  different 
periods  of  gesmiion  at  which  a  child  ih 
born.  The  ratio  of  (lift  still-liorn  here 
amounts  to  one-eigUte«nll)  of  the  total 
births. 

ilut  of  766  applicanu  to  the  Charity 
durint;  the  year,  ii  was  ascertained  thai 
C43  bad  already  given  biiih  tn  2,4i)0  chil- 
dr«n;  of  which  13,^  were  still-born — a 
miio  of  one  in  eichteon.     It  is  airious 


thus  to  fiitd  that  the  railis  should  "te 
alike,  although,  as  will  be  perceived,  the 
birttu  from  which  they  were  deineed 
were  four  times  as  RMireroas  in  the  cOt 
case  as  in  the  other.  This  fac',  io  our 
view,  fiim'shes  at  the  same  linne  stronx 
iatrinsic  evidmce  of  our  having  reached 
a  near  approximaiion  to  the  trath. — />r. 
AtAteeii  in  Guy's  H'xpital  Report*,  W. 
April,  \?ii-.  T* 

[Our  readers  will  have  perceived  ihait 
Some  of  the  lesu  ts  differ  very  widely, 
i>ui,  if  we  except  B.ihemia  (one  to  tixiy- 
Ihri-e),  and  Lower  Austria  (  one  to  forty- 
•ine),  whicu  numbers  representing,  as 
ihsy  do,  merely  nne  annual  remll,  and 
diflering  so  inatt-ri^lly  from  all  the  others 
m  our  list,  we  do  not  hesitate  t«  exclude 
from  our  calculation,  we  shall  hAve  a 
rapan  re»ult  of  one-iwent^th  ;  i.  e  ,  thai 
(uic  child  out  (tf  twenty  is  »til(-borm. 
This  result,  it  is  tu  be  ubserved,  is  de- 
(tucft',  at  the  lowest  computation,  from 
nearly  eigkt  miUiont  of  births] — British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Rtcica. 
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Report  of  the  Cattcg  attended  bj/R.  Mid' 
dkmore,  E»q.,/rom  January  I,  to  i?e- 
Cfm4rr3l,  1836,  H 

The   foUowlnf;  Beport  is  contained  in    ^1 
the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and     Surgical      Associition,     published   ^^ 
within  the5e  last  few  days.  '   ^H 

Simple  acute  conjunctivitis,  lid.  ^| 
Chronic  coiijuiiclivitis,  45.  Acute  con- 
jiinctivitis,  with  pu»tule  or  ulcer  on  the 
cornea  or  coiijiincliva,  98.  Acute  con- 
junctivitis, with  puriform  secretion,  55. 
Hiirulent  conjunctivitis  of  uewr-born  in- 
(antSj  45.  Irritable  conjunctivitis,  53. 
Strumous  conjuiictiviiis,  46.  Etfusion  of  h 
vartoii.s  kinds  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  13.  fl 
Disease  of  the  semilunar  membrane  and  ^ 
litchrymal  caruiitle,  4.  Corneitts,  26. 
\'nseularity  of  the  cornea,  >.  Pannus,  4. 
Opacity  of  the  cornea,  44.  Sl.iphylonia 
of  different  kinds,  and  of  various  parts, 
13.  OssiBcalion  of  the  cornea,  1.  Im- 
pactiiiii  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea 
and  conjunciiva,  22.  Sclelrotitis,  13. 
Ulceration  of  (he  Kleroiica,  3.  Morbid 
srowlh  from  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  2. 
Pierypiunn,  3.  Simple  acute  iritis,  with 
or  without  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  onyx,  or 
hypopium,  34.  Chronic  iritis,  3.  Sy* 
philiiic  iritis,  3,  Strumous  iritis,  5.    Pro- 
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laFJt)  or  i1>6  i>t*i  4.  \'acilla.lioit  of  ihe 
a'u,  U.  CborixloiditLs,  6.  Varicose  oph- 
lUatioiii,  'i-  lletinitis,  2.  Cataiaci,  29. 
Fuituroid  and  oLh«r  tumours  wjihin,  and 
upon  ihu  surface  of, 'he  eyt-b*ll,  7.  Auiau- 
(usiii  of  various  kiDd«  and  in  differeiii  de- 
gree&,  50.  Disuses  of  the  laclirymal  ay^- 
|>aratu«,  21.  Strabisinu:*,  7.  Oiihlhuluiiu 
tarsi,  71.  Uppiludo,  7.  Ilordeolitm,  4. 
Enlropium,  5.  Ectropiurx,  8.  Intiam- 
matinn  of  the  eye-lid«,  13,  Flodis,  1. 
Ulceration  of  the  eye-lids,  6.  Tumours 
in  the  e)e-lids,  20.  Wound*  of  llie  eye 
and  its  appendages,  30.  Adht-sion  of  the 
eye-lid  to  lJi«  eye-ball,  4.  Congeniial  de- 
fects, (3. 


Irritable  Ophthalmia, 

"Tn  three  examples  of  irritable  opH- 
I'liatniia,  which  have  (alien  iindef  my  ob- 
servation during  the  past  yeir,  and  which 
o  curred  in  poor  women,  who  had  conti- 
iiuel  lo  suckle  fdr  an  injudiciously  i>  n^> 
pi-riod,  in  the  hope  of  deferring  their  sub- 
s>;queiit  pregnancy,  one  eye  only  was  af- 
filed in  each  case;  and,  on  intjiiirv,  I 
foui.d  that  the  aubjecta  of  the  iiiulady 
suckled  only  with  the  breast  of  the  «idt 
corre4|Nfnding  to  the  diseased  eye.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  d«"tided  proof  of  the  a»- 
seiied  connexion  subsisting  beiwren  pro* 
Iriicted  lactation  and  the  irritable  f'rm  nf 
ophthalmia,  which  ocdsionally  affects  the 
eyes  of  females  during  t!iat  period." 

We  do  not  know  that  this  c^n  be  consi- 
dered rer}/  decided  evidence  of  the  con- 
nexion between  lacia'ion  and  ophtliitlinia. 
The  best  evidence  is  the  frrqucni  coin- 
cidence nf  the  two  afTeclions,  such  fre- 
quency of  coincidence  or  of  sequence 
constituting,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  evidence 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  ll»e  rehttions  of 
one  thing  to  another. 


I 


tjareinomatoiu  Gronlh  from  the  Cornea 
and  Sekrulirii. 

Jos<>ph  Wilkes,  aged  49,  reiidini;  at 
t^edditch,  has  been  suffering  ♦or  several 
ipecks  from  a  painful  tumour  arising 
trom  the  surfiice  of  l)ie  eye.  It  is  about 
Ui«  size  of  a  shilling,  of  a  red  colour,  firm 
texture,  and  very  uneven  surface  ;  it  is 
firmly  attached  lo  the  surface  of  the  scle- 
Toiiia  and  cornea,  but  chiefly  to  the  for- 
mer ;  it  is  not  very  painful  when  touched. 
The  conjunctiva  isinflanied,but  the  cornea 
and  iris  are  not  so  affected.  There  is  very 
copious  laclirymation,  and  considerable 
intolerance  ot  light.  The  patient  iti  em- 
ployed as  a  waggoner;  and  he  sutet  that 
t/ie 'disease  has  come  on  gradualiy,  and 


from  no  caaae  with  which  he  is  aa- 
quainted. 

Mr.  Midd!emore  was  desirous  of  re- 
moviug  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  eye- 
ball. He  was  over-iuled,  but  no  doubt 
lie  was  right.  lie  dlnsecied  away  the  mor- 
bid (rrowth  f.om  the  surfiice  of  the  mem- 
branes to  %vhich  it  adhered,  in  about 
two  iDontlis  aTier  the  patient's  return 
home,  ihe  growth  re-appeared,  and  has 
since  •apidly  incrra.M!d.  But  the  patient 
will  nut  submit  to  another  operjtion. 

The  growth,  when  examined,  was  found 
to  be  hard,  and  interspersed  with  firm 
white  bands  and  spots ;  its  siirikce  was 
vascular,  and  had  a  rough  craggy  appear- 
ance. It  more  nearly  resembled  cancer 
of  the  eye-ball  than  any  otlier  disea-se. 

Melanotic  Grofcth  from  the  Semilunar 
Membrane. 
"  I  have  now  a  patient  in  attendance 
a<  the  Eye  Infirmary,  in  whom  there  is  a 
tilrny  prolongation,  of  a  melanotic  tha- 
racier,  of  the  nieinbraiia  semilunarii; 
and.  just  at  the  temporal  side  of  the 
lachrymal  cjruncle,  there  is  also  a  dark- 
coloured  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  large 
pea.  It  appears,  though  much  darker, 
a  good  dent  like  a  portion  of  iris  recently 
prolapsed  through  an  opening  in  the  cor- 
nea. The  diveiise  lias  existed  for  several 
years,  but  has  lately  much  increased 
owing  to  her  having  scratched  it  whilst 
rubbing  her  eje.  1  have  told  this  poor 
woman  that  nothing  but  surgical  opera- 
tion is  likely  to  relieve  her,  but  she  will 
not,  at  present  allow  roe  to  remove  tlie 
diseased  part.  1  have  never  before  seen 
u  case  precisely  similar  to  this,  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  practice. 

8mte  the  preceding  paragraph  wa* 
wiitien  the  tumour  increased  in  siiie  so 
very  r^tpidly  thai  the  patient  was  anxious 
lo  havu  it  removed.  This  was  readily 
ac-.ompli^ihed  by  means  of  the  fnaall 
curved  scissors,  as  it  was  but  slightly  ad- 
herent lo  Ihe  semilunar  membrane^  ai>d 
qni'e  unattached  to  the  »clerotica.  It 
was  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  ap- 
peared tu  have  bi.'cn  chietty  developed  in 
the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane. 
The  tumour  itself  was  not  organized:  it 
consisted  of  a  iirra  substance  of  an  irre- 
gular dark  colour,  its  external  surface 
being  densely  black,  its  middle  and  pos- 
terior portions  being  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  intermixed  with  lines  and  itreitk$ 
of  an  extremely  black  appearance.  Th« 
whole  of  the  tumour  became  compa* 
ratively  pale  after  it  had  been  immcmed 
ill  spirit  of  wine  thtee  ot  four  day*.' 
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Opening  a  small  Abtcan- 
"  If  you  consult  those  books  which  Mvn\ 
of  abscess,  you  wilt  find  it  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  where  the  absce<s  is  of 
small  size,  It  ought  tn  be  left  to  nature  lo 
effect  an  opening,  because  this,  it  is  said, 
will  be  small,  and  consequently  leave  but 
an  inconsiderable  cicatrix.  According  to 
this  view,  small  abscesses  are  to  be  tefi  to 
themselves,  provided  they  be  not  loo  in- 
dolent, nor  advance  too  rapidly.  But  1 
reject  this  method  ;  for  if  the  aperture 
made  by  nature  be  small,  why  shrmld  not 
that  made  by  art  he  made  smiH  likewise? 
It  is  only  necessary  for  this  purpose  thiit 
we  use  an  instrurr.ent  with  a  narrow  blade, 
aad  that  we  make  a  simple  puncture." — 
Liifranc  Med.  Gaz. 

To  pKvent  Scars  in  lie  Neck. 

"Abscesses  of  the  neck  ought  to  be 
opened  by  means  of  a  simple  puncture. 
I  do  not  now  ullude  merely  to  small  ab- 
scesses :  I  have  opened,  in  this  manner, 
purulent  depots  of  considerable  size,  and 
aUhougli  the  extent  of  the  incision  was 
not  in  proponioii  to  the  collection  of 
matter,  yet  was  all  the  pus  evacuated, 
while  ttie  cicatrix  which  remained  cUd  iiol 
exceed  ihal  of  a  leech-bite.  This  pre- 
cept is  of  gre^t  importance,  not  only  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient,  but  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  surgeon." 

If  there  is  a  lodgment  at  the  lower  part, 
a  small  counter-opening  is  necessary. 
The  incision,  in  any  case,  should  always 
be  made  transversely,  in  the  direction  of 
the  naiural  folds  of  the  skin. — III. 


ffntv  to  open  a  large  Abscetg. 

"  The  bistoury  is  to  be  held  in  the  first 
position ;  the  two  last  fingers,  separated 
from  each  oilier,  and  extended,  are  to  be 
placed,  if  possible,  beyond  the  tumour, 
as  a  point  d'nppui ;  the  tissues  which 
are  penetrated  must  be  divided  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction:  the  middle  finger 
placed  on  the  blade  of  the  instrument, 
serves  to  regulate  ihe  depth  of  ^he  mcision. 
This  is  very  important,  for  if  llie  instru- 
ment cuts  ill,  or  if  the  texture  be  hard, 
we  are  under  Uie  necessity  of  pressing 
more  strongly  on  the  parts  to  be  divided  ; 
aqd  without  the  precaution  of  having  thp 
finger  as  I  have  described,  we  should  in- 
cur the  risk  of  plunging  iu  the  instrument 
too  far.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  push  the 
bistuury  farther  111  if  necessary,  by  draw- 
ing baik  the  finger  on  the  blade  of  the  io- 
strameni.     We  roust  do  all  gnnily  .-  thus, 

"  en  the  L'nde  arrires  in  the  collection 


of  pus,  ilie  hand  will  perceive  the  fjct, 
because  the  knife  is  now  passinz  through 
a  lesi  resistance  than  before.  Tiie  only 
exception  to  this  is  where  there  are  mti*- 
cular  contractions  of  a  n:iture  to  interfere 
with  the  resistance.  I  cannot  well  gi»a 
you  a  measure  of  the  slowness  necessary 
in  this  proceeding  ;  but  ulyvays  remember 
ihij  fundamental  principle  in  operative 
burs^ry — Into  is  better  llian  eiVo." — lb. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  min  of  tb» 
admitted  dexterity  of  Lisfanc,  of  a  dex. 
leniy  of  Lisfranf-,  of  a  dexterity  probably 
qtiilc  uoequalled,  denouncing  the  stop- 
watch TOode  of  operation.  A  master  of 
celerity  himself,  he  points  out  the  folly, 
we  migKt  almost  say  the  wickedness,  of 
making  it  the  paramount  consideratioo. 

Hnn  to  open  -a  deep  jlbscesnin  Ike  Neck, 
"Take   the    neck   as   an   example.     I 
there  make  an  incision  patillel  to  its  axis, 
nnd  which  divides,  layer  by  layer,  sue-     . 
oessively,  the  skin,   the  cellular    mefn<^ 
I'rane,  and,  if  necessary,  tlie  superficial  H 
apcneurotis.     I  next  luke  a  blunt  probe,     i 
and   limit  the  extent  to  which   it   is  to 
penetrate    ihe    textures,    by   holding    it 
between    the    thumb   and    forefinger.     I 
then  intniduce  this  to  the  bottom  of  ray  J 
incision,  Slid  make  it  pas«  on  by  separai-  S 
ing,  or  rather  pushin'/,  aside  the  fibres  of 'V 
the  parts  beno*ih.     Whenever  the  instru-     ' 
inent  has  entered  the  abscess,  there   is  a 
cessation  of  resistance,  be-^ides  which   I  ^ 
perceive  drops  of  pus  oozing  along  ibtr^ 
sides  of  the  instrument.     I   then   pu«h  it 
upwards  and  downward*,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  Opening,  and  thus  the  matter  tinds  a 
ready  exit." — Ibid. 


JOINT    STOCK    COMPANY    OF 
GOWEIl  STREET. 

en  AIR    OP    CHEMISTRY. 

The  election  of  this  Chair  has  at  length 
been  decided  in  favour  of  Dr.  Graham  of 
Glasgow,  and  late  Professor  of  the  An- 
DER^ONiAN  Unjversitt  in  that  city. 
Out  of  the  numerous  candidates  who  laid 
their  pretensions  before  the  council,  Drs. 
Graham  and  Phillips  were  tlie  only  in- 
dividuals selected  ;  aud  the  difficulty 
there  was  in  estimating  the  abilities  of 
these  gentlemen  may  be  conceited  by  tlie 
fact  of  each  having  eight  votes,  Lord 
Uruugham,  however,  having  the  casting 
vote,  as  chairman,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the 
Scotch  professor.  In  the  present  crowtied 
stale  of  our  columns  we  have  not  space 
but  merely  tu  announce  the  appoinlnieat ; 
neither  can  we,  for  the  .same  reason,  give 
insertion  lo  tlie  letter  ul  Scolut, 
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No.  XXXL 
THERAPEUTICS. 

Evacuant  Medicines — Errhliu-s — Mode  of 
dctloii — Diseases  in  which  tht-y  are  use- 
ful, and  those  in  which  iheyaie  danger- 
ous— ^Sterniitatury   efll-ct  of  looking  at 

^  rtie  sun — Sialas^ogups — !,ocal  and  ijent'. 

•  ral    sialagogucs  —  Condiments  — Medi- 

•  cities  whirh  produce  ptvali«ii>— Ot'iiuil- 
«    wnls — Dift'creiicn    bclwecn    demulcents 

•  and  Fxpeclorants — Demulcent  pur^fa- 
livL-5 — Kxpectoranl  piirenlitc* — .Mucil- 

l*t'inou»  drmidceiits — Mi'sturn  inari!af(in. 

|«Mi  of  the  Edinburgh  Inlirmary— C)lc«- 

iginoiis  dcmuli'iMil!' — Goiaiinous  drmul- 
CcnU — Hectic  acid — Farinaci-ous  deniul- 
wnis — ■  Kipi-clorants  —  The  onlv  four 
HalAauia  nf  llie  Pharmacopiria — Emetics 
— List  of  iiidi^enout  emetics — I'urga- 
ives — Laxatives — Catharfics — List  of 
^urf^atiri'S  which  ndmit  of  ounce  doges 
• — Drndtir  (•.  '    '  '    .    > 

— Retinoiin  > 

,  which   pri"'     _      J  .     i 

rhich  act  ondiSureni  parts  iit  (be  intUN- 

lines — Camiiaatives — Origin  of  the  term 

f- — Fuiiiiltei  of  plant*  which  furniih  lliem 

L — Diurelicg— Animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  diuretics — Eniinenagoirue^ — To- 
nir, antispamnodir, and  purgaliveenmia- 
go^ei — EffiH:!!*  of  dancing,  ridinif.  hip- 
baths, electricity,  and  sexual  interruuine 
— List  of  etntnenniroffue  plant* — Kiora 
picra — Secalo  cornutum — Diaphoretics 
— Dineanei  in  which  lliey  are  inoNt  used 
— Uncertainty  <>!'  their  artioii — Neces- 
«il_r  of  a  lu.t  rrLMiiHii — (.'onirary  rule 
with  diuretics — Ti>t'  best  diapliorulic — 
Advantages  of  rombinalJun  —  .'ameii't 
powdor  and  Pover's  jiowder Dia- 
phoretic*!'.'                  Ills — Effects  of  ve- 

'nescclioD-  -  — Unbefacianls — 

No.  15. 


Vcslnants — Suppuratitia^— Ceudica — Ef 
ffcla    of    conlbining    canthal'ides    witi 
vine^^r — .Munro     on     vesication    wilt 
boiling-water — Best  mode  of  applyio 
it^— Blistering  «ith  a  tea-kettle  in  «ciatic&l 
— Vesicating  with   gun- powder — Tartar  J 
Emetic    ointment — iMfferenco     belweeQ] 
escharotics  and  caustics — Proper  (node 
of  npplyins^  nitric  acid  and   niurinte  i 
antimony — Revulsives— A iiHcnt    nntioB 
of  peccant  matters — Supposed  benefit  of 
a  profnio  discharge — Revulsive*  whicl 
produce   no   discharge — Origin    of    th^ 
term     "  lounler-irrUatiou"~.Moda    ia 
which    rouuter-irrilanl»    act — Syiupa- 
tlirtic  ci>n»eyance  of  irritation — Stinim 
laling   trcalnient   of  ophthalmia,   sore 
throats,  and  ;.'oiiorrh«PB — Mode  in  whicb 
(Calvanistn  and   acupuncture    act — Beaf 
niodtorblistcring. -Spontaneous  hirmor'.. 
rhnge — Critical     discharges — Suppose 
incon'patibility  of  two  conteinporancri 
iMis  initationH — ■Urnicopisis   and   uroa« 
uianccrs — Medical  chambcr-puta — Coe« 
tion. 

(1.)  ErrAinea. — These  medicines 
used  in  diseases  of  the  cerebrum,  the  eye^l 
the  nose,  the  gums,  and  the  mucotm  mem- J 
branes  about  those  parts.     Titey  act  byj 
nhat  is  called  revulsion;  though   Hippa 
•  i^tcs   thought  it  was    by  relievinp   th( 
brain  of  phle^.     They  are  dnnrerous  ig 
apoplexy,    epilepsy,     liiemorrhsire,    and 
an^^urism.    The   principal   of  thejn  ar^ 
iiicotiana  tnbacu'i',  veratrum  album,  as 
rum  Furopa^um,  larandulu  vera,  eupho 
bia  ofliciiiarum,  mentha  (pule^ium,  veri(7^ 
and    pipeiila),  salviu   officinalis,  momor- 
dica  tljt*rium,  hysopus  officinnlis,  innru- 
bium  vulyare,  ineliisa.  ofiicinatis,   origa- 
num (vulgtire  and  majoTana),  roamarinus 
offici»iali«,   leurrium   (raarum  ntid   Cha- 
niH'pitys),  iits  florentina,  and  snctharum 
offloitiarum.     Dr.  Duncan  »ays  that  look- 
ing at  tlic  sun  acts  as  a  very  good  errliine. 

(0.)    Sialiigvgue*. — Thcsse    are    nthcr 
local  in  their  application,  as  all  condi- 
ments  otid  (■  '     il-,  or  general,  as 
Dittic  acid,    .  .■  »cid,  mercur 
2  t 
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Kold,  antimony,  »Tid  a}\  medicines  iviiich 
prmliice  pt^alism.  To  the  former  class 
beloiis; — piper  nigrum,  capsicum  antiu- 
um,  nicotiana  labacum,  citrus  aurantiura. 
cochJearia  armoracia,  pistacia  leutiacus, 
polygala  seneija,  plerocarpus  draco,  myr- 
tus  pimenta,  eugenia  caryophillaia,  ang^e- 
lica  archangelica,  anihemis  pyrelhrutrij 
laurus  cassia,  mynstica  moschaU,  and 
daphne  mezereon.  Sialagogues  are  used 
in  diseases  of  (he  ears,  ihe  eyes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  gums. 

(3.)  Dem^eents. — Demulcents  increase 
the  follicular  secretinns,  are  blitnd,  and 
are  used  in  tlie  beginoing  of  diseases. 
Expeclorants,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
the  perspirable  secretions,  are  acrid,  and 
are  used  at  the  end  cf  diaeases.  Pur^ja- 
(ives  may  be  divided  in  the  same  way; 
some  (the  oils  and  »ulpliur  for  instance) 
being  demulccnis,  while  oiliers  (as  the 
resins)  are  expecforaot,  and  produce 
watery  stools.  Demuk-eDls  arc  divided 
into  four  classes: — 1.  Mucilaginous  de- 
mulcents, as  the  gums  and  mallows.  TIk; 
principal  are  malva  sylieslris,  althita  olfi 
cinalis  (from  which  is  prepared  the  rais- 
tura  mucilaginosa  of  the  Edinburgh  Infir- 
itiary),  linura  usiialissimum,  glychirriza 
jflabra,  pyrus  cydoiiia,  prunus  domestica 
daucus  caroLi,  inula  helenium,  tussilago 
ferfara,  anchusa  tmctoria,  marrubium 
Tulgare,  ficus  carica,  acacii  vem,  and  a<i- 
tragalus  tragacanihui.  3.  Olenginous 
demulcents;  areolea  Europcea,  amygda- 
lus  communis,  cocos  butyracea,  adeps 
suitlus,  adeps  ovilliiii,  cetacpum,  and  cera. 

3.  Gelatinous  d<^mulcenis ;  as  isinglass, 
calf  s-foot  jelly,  Iceland  and  hish  moss, 
and  comu  cervi.  These  demulcents  are 
said,  by  Duncan,  to  contain  {lectic  acid. 

4.  Farinaceous  demulcents  ;  as  avena 
sativa,  triticuin  hybernum,  and  hordeum 
distichum, 

{4.)  Expectorant* — The  principal  of 
thes'.  are  arUimony,  ipecaciianhn,  nil  the 
bulsamt,  most  of  the  turpcntioes,  and 
many  of  the  gum-re'sins.  Storax,  ben- 
zoin, balsam  of  Peru,  and  balsam  ofj 
Tolu,  are  the  only  four  balsams  in  the, 
pharmacopueia,  Besides  those  we  have, 
mentioned,  the  expectorants  comprehend 
squii  (scilla  mariiima),seneka,  or  ratlte- 
snake  root  (polygala  seneea),  u»a  ursi, 
amygdalus  Persica  (peach  leaves),  assa- 
fatida,  ^agapenum,  aiDmoniacitra,  acetic 
acid,  oxjmel,  all  ac<'9cenl  fruits,  as.irura, 
lich'n  Islaiidicus.  Irish  mos-,  melissa 
officinalis  (balm),  meiuha  sativa,  or  viridis 
(coniBion  mint,  or  spearmint;,  metitha 
pulegium  (pennyroyal),  salvia  officinalis 
(sage),  marrubium  vulgare  (horehouiid), 


hyssopus   officmalis,   datura   stramonium 
(thiini-apple),  bution  galbaimm,  copaifert 
offiL'inalis    (copaiba),    myrrh,    baJm     "^H 
Gilead  (arayri^),  alcohol,  tether,  benioie^l 
ijcid,  ammonia,  and  its  carbonate,  volatile 
oils,  tar,  strain,  and  toUacco-snioke. 

(5.)  Emeden. — The  sulphates  of  zine 
and  copper,  the!  preparations  of  antimony, 
squill,  and  digitalis  purpurea,  are  the 
chief  of  this  class.  According  to  Dr. 
Graham,  the  indigenous  emetics  are  ilie 
feeds  of  the  whiie-raustard  (sinapis  idba), 
the  common  violet  (viola  odorala)  horse- 
radish (the  root  of  the  cochlearia  amora- 
cia),  chamomile- flowers(anilieniisnobili3), 
the  rdnunculacv,  asarum,  and  arum  ma- 
culatum  (wake  robin),  common  mustard 
(siiiapis  nigra),  tobacco  (nicotana  taba- 
cum),  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ma* 
also  be  mentioned  among  the  emetics. 

(6.)  Purj'ffld'pf**.— These  may  he  di- 
vided into  three  orders: —  1.  Laxative;  as 
cassia  Hstula  (the  pulp  of  its  fruit),  tama- 
rindus  Indica  (the  common  tamarind), 
the  Hg  (ficus  carica),  the  prune  (prunus 
tlomestica),  fiaxinus  ornus  (the  ash-tree 
from  which  manna  is  oblainert),  n>orus 
niqcr  (the  mulberry),  grapes  and  resios 
(from  the  viiis  vmifera),  sulphur,  molasses, 
or  treacle,  honey  and  ca'omel.  2.  Cath- 
artic; as  jalnp  and  scammoMy  (convolvu- 
lus ja'apa  and  scammonia),  castor-oil 
(ricinus  communis),  rbuhirb  (rheum), 
and  the  fivt!  followint;,  which  are  given  in 
ounce  doses  ; — sulphate  of  magnesia  (Ep- 
som salt),  sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber's 
salt),  phosphate  of  soda  ftasteless  purging^! 
salt),  tartrale  of  potash  (sniubte  tartarlj^| 
and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (lartarized 
soda,  or  ILochtlle  salt).  3.  Drastic ;  a$ 
gamboge,  elaterium  (extracted  from  the 
wild  cucumber,  momordica  elaterium), 
scammony,  crotoii  oil  (croton  tiglium), 
and  cuciimis  colocynlbis  (colocynlh,  or 
bitttr-applfi.)  Besides  those  we  have 
enumerated,  we  may  mention  among  the 
purgative",  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  dog- 
rose  (rosa  can  in  a),  (>inapis  alba,  viol&^| 
odorata,  elder-berries  (sambucus  nigra), 'V 
dandelion  root  (leonlodon  taraxacum), 
sacch-irum  olHcinarun  (sugar)  olea  Euro- 
poea  (olive  oil),  ptnus  sylvestris  (oil  of 
turpentine),  pistacia  terebinthus  (L'hian 
turpeniine),  amyrisGileadensis,  copaifera 
ofTicinitli-<,  euphorbium  (euphorbia  ofiici- 
narum),  X'enice  turpentine  (pinus  larix), 
L'anadian  turpentine  (pinus  balsamea), 
catharticum  (pur)<mg-flax\  rhamraus  ca- 
tharticus  (buckthorn),  senna  leaves  (cassia 
s<"nna),  broom-tops  (^ipartium  RC0|.iarium), 
Geoffroya  inermis  (cabbage-tree  bark), 
arctium    lappa    (burdocl^),    roenyani' 
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lri''uliaia  (buckbean),  S()i(;elia  marilandim 
(C'aroliiM  pink),  gratiola  nt)icinalit>  (hedge 
hyssoii),  aspiJiuin  lilix  mas  (male  km), 
lielleborus  n-ger  (Chri.stmas  rose),  helle- 
boru5  fwtidu^  (bearVfoot).  colcliicum 
autumnal-  (meadow-saffion),  veratrum 
album  (whi>e  hellebore),  rosa  centifolia 
(damask  ro:>e},  rumex  uquaticus  (walet- 
dock),  maenefiH  and  ib  carbonate,  sul- 
phate of  po  a-li,  credm  of  tartar  (superiar- 
irii'e  of  poiu:)ii),  coiiinioii  suit  (muriate  oi 
soda  or  chloride  of  sodium),  and  blue  pill 
(pilulic  hydrargyrii.  Saline  purgatives 
act  on  Um  upjier  pan  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  resiuous  purgatives,  and  sulphur, 
on  t^e  lower.  Colocynth  acta  on  tlie 
whole  canal.  Elateriuui,  gamboge,  cream 
of  tiartar,  and  EpMm  salt,  produce  liquid 
stools. 

(7.)  Carminatives. — These  medicines 
derive  their  name  from  carmen,  a  charm, 
on  account  of  their  prompt  operation. 
They  are  principally  furnished  by  the 
cruc-ifenc,  labiata-,  and  umbflJifene.  The 
chief  of  them  are  fennel  and  dill-seeds 
(anethum  fcsnicuUim  Hud  eraveoleus),  an- 
Kelicu  root,  carraway  .seeili  (carum  CMrm), 
Coriander  seeds  (coniiudrum  saiivum), 
cummin  seeds  (cumiitum  cyminiim),  the 
seeds  of  the  c.irrot  (daucus  earuta),  anise 
seeds  (pimpinella  anisuni),  commuii  l)y!>- 
sop  (hyssopus  utficinalis),  l.-weoder  flowers 
(laveudula  spiral,  melissaoflicmalis,  miut, 
peiuiy royal,  peppermint  (nientha  pipe- 
rita), common  and  sweet  marjorum  (ori- 
ganum vulgare  and  uiajorana),  sage,  and 
rosemary  (rosmarinus  officinalis.) 

(8.)  Diuretics, — These  aie  taken  from 
atll  the  three  kingdoms.  TIik  animal  king- 
dom furnishes  the  Spanish  tly  (canthaiis 
resicatoria).  Alcohol  and  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  xther,  are  the  most  powerful  of 
the  inorganic  diureiies  ;  and  to  them  may 
be  addeil,  dilut-d  roinfral  acids,  muriate 
of  iron,  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  pill, 
tainar  emetic  (antimonii  tarird.<>),  the  car- 
bonate, bicarbonate,  acetate,  tartrate,  and 
supertartraie  of  potash,  eal  polychrest 
(«odiG  el  potassa^  tartras),  nitrate,  chlorate, 
hydrosulfhuret,  and  fetrocyonate  of  pot- 
ash, subborate  of  soda  (common  iiur.ix), 
and  muria'e  of  hary'a.  The  veaeiabic 
liiurtics  are,  »quill,  colcliicum,  fox-{(iove 
(di);il.ili»  piirputea),  tob.tci.o  (niiutiana 
tabacuni),  lactuca  riro^a  (strong  scented 
lettuce),  leonlodon  taraxicum,  vratiula 
ofliciiialis,  volatile  oil  of  turpentirje,  and 
of  juniper  (juuiperuscommuni*),  copaiba, 
gamboge,  brpom-iops,  and  cajcput  oil 
(melaleuca  leucadendron). 

(9.)  Emmenagoguen. — All  tonics,  anti- 
tpasiDodic*,  and  purgatives  are  emmena- 


g'ogiiei.  To  iliese  may  be  added  larious 
ktirds  of  exercise;  such  a-i  dancing,  and 
riding  on  horseback,  hip-baths,  electricity 
and  sexual  intercourse.  The  plants  which 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  as  em- 
inenagugMes,  are  juni|jerus  sabina  (savine), 
crocus  sativus  (saffrun),  black  hellebore, 
rubia  tinctorum  (madder),  ruta  graveo- 
lens  (rue),  sinapis  alba,  Valeriana  offici. 
nulls,  art^misia  alisinlhum,  tanacetum 
vuigare  (tanay),  arjiiolothia  serpenlaria 
(Virginian  snake-root),  caiiella  alba,  and 
aloes  socolorina.  The  two  latter  form 
liiera  picra  (pulvts  alues  cum  canella), 
which  has  been  much  celebrated  a.-i  an 
ernnienaEjogue.  We  may  add  gamboge 
and  the  fttid  gums ;  and  especially  the 
spurred  rve  (secaie  cornutum.) 

(lU.)  Diaphoretics. — This  class  of  me- 
dicines is  much  U'-cd  in  i'heumati>m,  dia- 
beies,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  After  the 
adminisiration  of  diaphoretics,  a  hot  regi- 
men IS  to  be  prescribed  ;  while  a  cold  one 
IS  to  be  employed  when  diuretics  are 
taken.  The  best  diaphoretic  is  warm 
water,  and  it  assists  the  action  of  the  rest. 
In  the  list  ot  the  latter  are  antimony, 
mercury,  alcohol,  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
volatile  oils,  sulphuric  and  nitric  a'ther, 
wine,  mudk,  ca^itor,  camphor,  laurus 
coraphora;  bay-leaves  and  berries,  laurus 
ciobilia  ,  meiercon  or  spurge-olives, 
daphne  mpzereum  ;  Virginian  snake-root; 
cascarilla-bark,  rrolon  citscarilla  ;  con- 
trayervn  root,  dorstenia  contrayerva ;  sar- 
saparilla,  ijinnlax  sarsaparilla  ;  sweet-i]4g, 
acoru.i  calamus;  guiacum  officinale;  ruta 
graveolens;  sinapis  nig^ra  ;  opium;  poly- 
gala  senega ;  copaifera  otficinalis  ;  sam- 
bucus  nigra;  cephaelis  ipecacuanha;  va- 
lerian, valerian  officinalis  or  sylvesiris ; 
elecampane,  inula  helenium  ;  leopard's 
bane,  arnica  montana  ;  arctium  lappa  ; 
rhododendron  chrysanthum,  yellow-leaved 
rhododendron ;  cayenne  pepper,  capsi- 
cum annuum  ;  nij^ht-shade,  solanum  dul- 
camam ;  hyssopns  officinalis  ;  melissa 
ofticinulis;  inentha  puleifiura  ;  rosmarinus 
officinalis  ;  salvia  officinalis  ;  sassafras, 
laurus  sassafrait;  Dover's  powder  and 
James's  powder.  Dover's  powder  con- 
»i«t«  of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
one  part  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  of 
opium.  James's  powder  consists  of 
er|ual  parts  of  peroxide  of  antimony,  and 
persulphateof  lime.  Diaphoretics  are  very 
uncertain  medicines.  Their  action  b 
mnch  assisted  by  combination,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  fat,  by  venesection. 

(tl.)  Epi»pn»tic». — This  clajs  may  b« 
subdivided  into  four  others ;  rubefacienti;<, 
ve^icatoria,  suppuranlia,  and  caustics. 
2  c  2 
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I.  The  rubefaciants  include  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  iclher,  ammonia,  stavesaere 
(del]ihii)i\im  siaphisagria),  buUer.cups 
(ranunculus  acris),ruta  graveolens,  guaiac 
(guaiacutn  officinale),  sinapisalba,  cochle- 
aria  armoracia,  amyris  elenaifera,  cajeput 
oil,  oil  of  cloves,  (eugenia  carypbillata), 
gnlbanuTD,  sugapenum,  ammoniacum, 
opopoiiax  gum  (pasiinaca  opoponax), 
pcUilory  of  i^paiii  (antliemis  pyretbrum), 
capsicum  aonuum,  cinnamom  (laurus 
cioDamomuni),  sassafras,  camplior,  daphne 
mezereon,  euphorbia  gum  (euphorbia 
ofEcinarum).  black  and  long  pepper  (piprr 
nigrum  and  lonpiira),  Venice  turpentine, 
savine  oil,  aruni  maculatum,  ginger 
(gingiber  officinale,  and  the  onion  and 
garlic  (alliuin  cepa  and  satJTum).  2.  Ve- 
sicilorin;  such  ax  cantharides,  and  strong 
aceiic  acid.  If  these  two  be  combined , 
their  action  is  immediaie.  Munro  was 
the  fiis'  to  use  boiling  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Tailing  an  instantaneous  blister. 
It  is  bejt  done  by  pouring  boilitig  water 
on  a  cloth  in  a  basm,  and  iheo  inverting 
the  latter  on  ibe  pan  which  it  is  wished 
to  vesicate.  A  bltb  may  be  raised  along 
the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  by  con- 
ducting along  it  the  spout  of  a  boiling 
tea-kett'p,  or  by  laying  a  train  of  gun- 
powder overil,  and  ihfii  firingit.  3.  Tar- 
tar cmttic  oirilmi-ht  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  tuppurantia.  4.  C'austica 
may  be  subdivided  into  escharotics  and 
caustics  proper ;  the  fiist  of  wiiich  act  on 
diseased,  and  ilie  latter  on  sound  parts, 
The  principal  caustics  are  nitiate  of  silver, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids, 
potash,  lime,  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate 
and  acetate  of  copper,  and  muriate  of 
antimony.  In  applying  muriate  of  anti- 
mony, its  extern  should  br  confined  by 
plaster,  while  nitric  acid  should  be 
guarded  by  wax. 

(12.)  Rerukivc». — It  was  formerly 
Ihnugtit  that  medicines  produced  revul- 
sion by  drawing  the  "  peccant  matter" 
from  one  part  of  tlte  body  to  unollier  more 
within  the  coritroul  of  the  physican,  and 
therefore  evacuants  wcie  considered  to  be 
benelicial  in  proportion  to  the  discharge 
they  occasioned.  But  many  revulsives 
product  no  diijcharge  ui  ill,  and  in  these 
cases  a  ntw  irri'ittion  was  Slid  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  an  old  one  ;  whence  aro5e  the 
term  counter- irritition."  We  may  have 
two  thousand  irritations,  the  ganglionic 
rer»es  (which  ronvey  irritation)  being 
complete  in  themselves;  but  we  cannot 
have  two  sensations,  b^^cau^e  the  sen- 
sorium  is  one  and  indivisible.  Counter- 
irritants  or  revulsives  act  by  causing  a 


new  irritation,  which  is  conveyed  by  sym- 
patliy  to  the  diseased  part ;  the  inflamma- 
tion of  which  (inflammation  being  dimi- 
nikhed  irritation)  is  relieved  by  this  in- 
cteamd  irritation.  This  is  wfll  seen  in 
the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  sore  throat, 
and  gonorrhaa,  by  stiroulaiinc  colly ria, 
gargles,  and  injections;  and  it  is  thus 
thai  galvanism  and  actipuncture  cure 
inflammation.  Blisters  do  most  good 
when  they  are  employed  as  rubefaciants, 
without  producing  uny  discharge  at  aU. 

It  was  observed,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods in  the  histoiy  of  medicine,  that 
spontaneous  discharges  of  blood,  or  of  the 
various  secreted  fluids  of  the  body,  fre- 
qentfy  attf'nded  the  cessation  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  exported 
that  the  earlier  medical  authors  would 
speak  of  the  remedies  by  which  these 
discharges,  whether  of  blood  or  of  ihe 
vaiious  secretions,  were  promoted,  under 
the  general  term  of  evacuan's;  and 
would  ascribe  the  advantage  derived  from 
them  to  the  depletion  which  they  occa- 
sioned. It  could  not,  however,  be  long 
concealed  from  obseivation,  that  eqnal 
benefit  was  sometimes  derivi-d,  in  inflam- 
m;ilory  diseases,  from  remedies  which 
produced  no  discharge;  and  it  became 
necessary,  ihecefore,  to  establish  it  as  a 
law  of  the  animal  econrvmy,  that  the  con- 
stitution could  not  suffer  from  two  pre- 
ternatural irritations  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  thus,  when  «  secondary  irritation 
had  been  set  up,  the  primary  one  had 
been  alleviated  cr  removed.  At  this 
time,  it  must  be  reinenibt-rtd,  inllamina- 
lion  was  supposed  tii  consist,  not  in 
diminished  but  in  increased  irritation. 
It  has,  nccordinoly,  been  almost  the  uni- 
fivriu  practice  of  medical  men  to  refer  lh« 
advantages  derived  from  the  remedies 
called  revuUJve,  to  one  or  other  ol  th« 
causes  we  have  mentioned.  Even  in  the 
present  day  it  is  not  uricommon  to  find 
medical  practitioners  dwelling,  with  great 
emphasis,  on  the  number  of  liquid  stools 
caused  by  a  purgative  medicine,  or  on  the 
quanlily  of  disclisr(,'c  produced  by  a  blis- 
ter; ns  if  the  elbcncy  of  the  remedies 
we'e  lo  be  estimated  by  these  circum- 
stances. Siill  more  frequently,  on  the 
oihcr  hand,  do  we  observe  them  aftrt- 
biitinj;  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
remedies  as  do  not  ptoduro  any  sensible 
dis;)iarge,  either  lo  (heir  efftcting  new 
determination!  of  blood  (which  is  only  a 
inodilication  of  the  evacuation  doctrine), 
or  to  co'inter-irriltttions,  or  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  stimuli,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
from  the  part  sffucied.     It  i<  my  intention 
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10  tract",  as  shortly  as  possible,  tlie  origin 
of  the  va^ue  su^lnl^es  above  allitded  to, 
and  to  a;j)iigtt  niy  rejsons  fur  iliinking 
that  both  tKpse  explaiiaii<.>ns  of  the  bene- 
ficial ac'iion  ot  the  remedies  in  question 
should  be  exploded  ;  the  b  ni'fit  of  ihese 
remedies  bcn^  due  to  the  siiiKulus  which 
thpy  ihdirectty  communicati'  to  ilie  in- 
flamed vesseN. 

It  is  stated  as  a  naked  truth  by  Hippo- 
crates, that  all  inHammatory  cli<ea^es  arc 
capable  of  being  resolvi-d,  either  by  a 
flow  of  blooi  or  othf-r  fluids,  or  by  a  dis- 
clinrte  from  the  bowels,  ihe  urinary  blad- 
der, or  ih-  skin  ;  and  it  i«  hi;^'lily  ]irnbab1e 
thai  the  obst-rvationa  of  this  fut-t,  toneihcr 
with  the  remarkable  changes  wbith  most 
of  the  natuial  excretions  tf  the  body 
undergo  in  inflainnialnry  diseases,  as  well 
as  the  pretfrnatural  discharges  which  fre- 
quently take  place,  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  the  observation  of  all  this,  gave  rise 
to  the  celebrated  humoral  pathology,  the 
doctrines  of  which  litill  influence  the 
leasouings  and  practice  of  modern  ])hy- 
sicians,  more  than  they  are  willing  to 
admit,  or  perhaps  more  than  they  are 
themselves  conscious  of.  The  chan,;es 
^htch  l!i*>  natural  excretions  of  the  body 
undeigo  in  iiiHamiii*t''iry  affections,  are 
considerably  itiore  obvious,  and  therefore 
moie  immediately  binking,  than  those 
effected  in  thejsolids.  It  is  easy  there- 
fore to  account  for  the  minute  attention 
which  medical  men,  in  former  ages,  were 
accustomed  to  pay,  not  only  to  the  quan- 
tity but  also  to  the  qualiiy  of  the  stools, 
the  urine,  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations, 
in  forming  their  prognosis  in  inflammatory 
diseases.  Esculapius  is  well  known  to 
have  been  branded  by  Aristophanes  with 
the  name  of  £rirnpayoc;  and  it  is  fainilutr 
to  everybody  how  fertile  a  ihetne  has  been 
furnislud  to  modern  saiyrists  by  the  de- 
»cendents  of  Thcophilus  and  Actua'ius, 
the  Uroscopibts  and  Uromancers  of  for- 
mer limes;  who,  it  must  be  confcssedj 
with  their  graduated  glass  chamber-pots, 
and  their  subtle  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  a  fluid,  of  the  real  lutuie  of  which  they 
were  profoundly  iguoraut,  into  creinor, 
nubecula,  enneorema,  and  hypostasis,  were 
not  quite  unworthy  of  the  sarcasms  cast 
upon  them.  Nor  was  the  regard  which 
tlie  ancient  physicians  paid  to  the  cutane- 
ous exhalations  much  less  remarkable,  or 
less  susceptible  of  ridicule,  for  but  little 
really  useful  was  known  about  these  ex- 
halalions  before  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
sensible perspiration  by  Santtorius. 

A  minute  attention  to  (lie  urine  and 
ptrspircd  fluids  was  in  anrient  times  con- 


sidered of  importance   in   inflammatory 
diseases,    because   any  chanae   in    these 
fluids  was  supposed  to  indicaie  the  pro-  ' 
gress  of  (hd  eoction,  and  Ihe  consequent' 
expulsion  of  the  aifta,  or  morbid  raaiters,  ' 
upon  the  entrance  of  which  into  the  body, 
such  diseases  were  supposed   to  depend. i 
An   atkiiiion   equally    minute,   at    least/ 
wDuld  of  course  be  paid  to  the  blood,  loj 
the  supposed  two  kinds  of  bile,  and  to  the 
phlegm,     because    by-    their    immediate' 
agency,  (his  coction  and  expulsion  werej 
conceived  to  be  efleeied.     The  occuirence 
of  spontaneous  hstmorrhaces,  as  well  as  of 
diarrhua,  sedimeiitous  urine,  or  a  flow  < 
sweat,  in  inflammatory  diseases,  was  from  , 
tlie  earliest  limes  noticed  as  an    almost 
certain  forerunner   of  recovery ;    and    aj 
similar  coincidence  appeared  frequently  i»1 
occur  also  in  the  other  fluids  in  question  J 
which,   unlike   those   previously    named,, 
were  not  among  the  natural  eNcretions,3 
but  were  formed,  as  was  supposetl,  iru-J 
mediately  from  "  the  four  elements,"  andil 
consiituted  by  their  union  the  bulk  of  thtfj 
body.     Hence  it  was  a  very  natural  con- 
clusion, that  inflammation  was  excited  by" 
a  superabundance  in  the  affected  parts  of 
the  body   of  one  or  otiitr  of  these  four 
fluids;  and  hence,  aUo,  appears  to  have 
arisen  the  celebrated  ancient  dogma,  that 
the    four    kinds    of    inflammation    then 
admitted     (phlegmonous,    erysipelatous, 
schirrhous,    and    leucophlcgraatic)   wer 
caused  by  a  preternatural  influx  of  thes*^ 
fluids  into  the  parts  affected  ;  each  being 
severally  despatched  thither  by  the  rvp, 
ftie  ^uffif,  the  Ivopjtiav,  the  irvivfia,  or  lh€ 
chief  moving  spring  of  the  body  (by  what- 
ever name  it  w*s  designated)  on  an  expa 
dition  against  the  morbific  matters  above 
mentioned. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  John  Udnteii,  F.R.S. 

General  Prineiplea  of  Disease. 

Strong  susceptibilities  of  a  constitution] 
to  take  on  diseased  disposition  and  action, 
I  whether  of  the  whole  as  such,  or  a  local 
effect  of  a  constitutional  dinease,  (which 
last  I  call  an  act  of  the  constitution,)  only 
lequiie  tlie  impression  of  the  immediiie 
cause  for  thedispoiiiionaud  action  pecu- 
liar to  these  susceptibilities  to  take  place. 
These  immediate  causes  may  not  be  the 
same  in  two  constitutions,  although  both 
may  have  a  strong  susceptibility  for  the 
same  action ;  for  what  will  ^^^^Ai^ti*  "^v*. 
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disease  or  poison  ii  such  as  is  capable  of 
contaminating  different  parts,  whose 
powers  or  readiness  to  act  is  different, 
the  same  disease  will  show  itself  at  diffe- 
rent ii.tervals  in  these  places  in  t'le-same 
person,  ihoiigh  perhaps  every  part  i»  con- 
taminated at  llie  same  lime.  Thus  we 
have  the  venereal  disease  appearing  in 
different  parts  at  different  intervals  in  the 
same  person,  arising  from  ilie  natural 
susceptibility  for  action  in  some  pans 
being  greater  than  in  others.  Tiie  skin 
and  tonsils  being  most  susceptible  of  con- 
tamination, as  also  of  action,  are  therefore 
affected  soonest;  tlie  bonts  and  tendons 
less  so,  and  are  therefore  later  in  tjikiri</ 
on  tlie  action.  Tlie  disposition  sini^ily 
does  not  seem  to  affect  eitiitr  the  consti- 
tution or  the  part,  for  either  shall  go  on 
well  with  all  their  natural  function?,  and 
power.<  of  restoration  when  injnred  or 
affected  with  diseases  of  every  other  kind, 
although  at  the  same  litne  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  sorne  other  disersse. 

Dispositions  of  one  kind  may  be  re- 
atoted  after  being  destroyed  for  a  time  by 
a  more  powerful  impression,  or  such  a* 
the  constitution  is  more  susceptible  of, 
which  shall  supersede  the  first  disposition, 
and  go  on  with  its  actions;  and  when  its 
action  is  compltted,  ili«  first  disposition 
shull  again  take  place,  as  will  he  illus- 
tralcd  when  we  come  lu  talk  of  actions, 
simply. 

Jictinn. — I  ha»s  explained  that  a  dis- 
ease is  a  disposition  for  a  wrong  action, 
and  that  >he  action  is  the  immediatf:  effect 
of  the  disposition,  and  lliat  either  the 
actions,  or  the  effects  of  those  a<'ii.>ns, 
produce  the  symptoms  which  are  gene- 
rally called  the  disease,  such  as  sensa- 
tions, which  are  commonly  pain  of  all 
kinds,  sickness,  alteration  visible  or  in- 
visible in  the  structure  of  the  part  or 
jiarts  that  act,  and  hyrapalhy. 

The  animal,  or  part  disposed  to  act, 
generally  takes  on  action,  which  is  ot 
three  kinds;  natural,  restorative  when 
injured,  and  the  diseased;  each  arising 
from  the  corre- ponding  chiss  of  disposi- 
tions, and  therefore  divisible  into  the 
same. 

The  actions  of  health  arise  from  a  dis- 
position to  act  properly,  that  is,  according 
to  the  combined  laws  of  the  machine, 
which  may  be  either  universal  or  only 
partial;  for  a  man  may  be  wholly  in 
health,  or  only  so  in  part.  The  Rctiuns  of 
restoration  are  for  the  falling  back  into 
the  above  natural  actions,  and  which  will 
He  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury 
done  and  the  parta  combined.    The  dis- 


eftsed  actions  are   manVi   but    nnajf    be 
ranked  under  the  following  heads  : 

1st.  Improper  actions  of  natural  parts, 
as  spasms  of  muscles;  irregularity  in  the 
time*  of  action  of  a  compound  part.  The 
nci  ves  have  the  credit  of  being  the  remote 
cause  of  all  these. 

2iid.  Unnatural  or  improper  actions  of 
the  vessels  ;  an!  ihe?e  may  be  either  at- 
tended wiih  an  increased  or  diminished 
action. 

The  ultimate  and  visible  effect  of  dis- 
ease is  action  ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  disease, 
for  the  action  is  only  an  effi-ct,  a  sign,  or 
symptom  of  disease-  But  the  disposition 
beirii!  only  discovered  by  its  effects,  we 
are  apt  to  go  no  further  in  our  inquiry, 
the  cause  being  to  m^ny  only  an  object 
of  curiosity.  However  the  effect  must  be 
attHided  to,  for  it  is  this  which  leads  us 
to  the  cause.  These  actions  may  arise 
fom  poi'sons,  or  substances  improperly 
applied  to  the  surfice;  from  cold;  from 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach  :  these 
usually  give  a  sensation'  to  the  animal,  so 
that  ii  cm  judge  that  the  parts  are  dis- 
eased. But  sometimes  the  action  is  too 
slaw  to  give  an  ularm  to  ihe  pari ;  or  the 
disease  is  felt  through  the  irritation;  or 
loy  a  part  remote  from  ihe  diseased  part 
sympatliizing,  as  worms  in  the  intestines, 
producing  convuhioiis,  itn  itching  at  die 
nose,  &c.  When  the  hip  or  loins  are 
affected,  the  sympathising  pan,  before  the 
disea.^e  is  felt  in  ilie  original  seat,  is  the 
kiiie.  Passing  ft  bougie  has  canted  sick- 
ness before  it  was  fe't  in  the  urcihra,  as 
has  a  clyster  before  the  rectum  was  sen- 
sible of  any  inconvenience. 

(Jften  the  internal  feeling  of  heilth  is 
the  forerunner  of  disease.  People  just 
before  a  disease  shall  be  in  better  spirits, 
and  feel  strong,  so  as  to  take  notice  of  it 
themselves. 

A  gentleman  had  belter  health  before  a 
spitting  of  blood  came  on. 

A  boy  had  more  spirits  than  usual  the 
night  before  he  was  attacked  wiih  the 
cold  fit  of  fever. 

P.  ilinps  the  cause  of  disease  gives  the 
first  feeling  of  health  ox  vigour;  the  ani- 
iiul  powers  are  called  up  on  ihe^firsl 
alarm  of  the  disease  ;  and  when  they  sink, 
which  is  the  second  stage,  ihey  produce 
cold,  or  shivering,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  he  the  first  symptom.  In  chil- 
dren I  hiive  often  observed  iliat  the  smell 
is  affected  before  disra'ses.  The  first  im- 
pression here  is  made  on  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

Some  diseases  come  on  extremely  ra- 
pidly,  producing  at   tirst    very    violent 
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ijrmptoins,  called  acute;  others  come  on 
slowly,  and  do  not  produce  any  sensible 
first  symptom. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  all  the 
actions  \n  a  healthy  state  are  only  pro- 
duced by  their  proper  stimulus  ;  but 
sometimes  we  have  actions  without  pro- 
per stimulus,  which  are  diseased  actiouii. 
In  all  organs  I  hare  observed  there  is  a 
recular  succession  of  action,  as  in  the  se- 
cretion of  different  substances,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  parts  which  become 
the  stimuli ;  but  they  may  perform  this 
ofKce  without  the  stimulus.  The  vessels 
are  very  active  parrs,  and  have  o'ten 
wrong  actions,  producinK  diseases  in  a 
great  variety  of  parts,  and  are  peculiaily 
active  in  ihe  operations  of  di-jC-ise. 

Too  ^reat  action  will  produce  disease, 
according  to  cucumstances.  As  tlie 
powers  aie  equal,  ur  greater,  the  acti<<u  i^ 
universal  or  local:  if  universal,  us  in  in- 
flammalorj'  fever,  it  will  either  produce 
resolution  or  death  ;  if  local, as  in  itiflam- 
maijori,  either  resolution  or  suppuration; 
or  if  the  action  is  jireater  than  the  power, 
irritability  ;  or  it  may  keep  up  a  constmtt 
inflammation  ;  or  if  very  violent,  produce 
mortificdtion.  Too  great  action  will  ofieii 
in  the  end,  produce  too  little  action  ;  but 
not  often  vice  ti(:rM.  General  action,  or 
fever,  may  proiiuce  local,  as  intlamina- 
tion;  or  local  will  produce  general,  as 
fever.  They  often  attend  one  another 
from  accident,  and  then  they  generally 
increase  one  another. 

Too  little  action  arises  from  a  disposi- 
tion to  act  within  the  necessary  bounds  of 
health,  which  produces  real  weakness  and 
a  bad  stale  of  health,  with  debility,  with- 
out any  visible  state  of  disease,  as  we 
ofien  see  in  nne  ladies.  If  the  part  debi- 
litated be  not  necessary  to  life,  it  only 
produces  its  eflects  on  that  organ.  Too 
little  action  may  subject  the  person  to 
many  more  diseases  than  what  the  active 
are  subject  to.  Even  the  htbit  of  indo- 
lence ill  the  mind,  joined  with  inactivity 
of  the  voluntary  actions,  which  is  gene- 
rally produced  from  an  indolent  slate  of 
the  mind,  produces  the  same  effects,  es- 
pecially as  we  see  in  women.  So  that 
weakness  is  attendant  on  many  diseases, 
and  although  somewhat  necessary  to 
many,  yet  it  is  not  actually  the  di.iease  it- 
self. For  instance,  weakness  attends  the 
scurvy,  and  is  necessary  before  the  full 
effects  of  the  specific  disposition,  n^imeiv, 
the  action,  can  lake  place.  The  ^aine  in 
locked  jaw.  scrofuU,  Sec.  Weakness  be- 
comes one  of  the  causes  of  irritability,  as 
trill  be  explained.     Weakness,  too,  pro- 


duces an  increase  of  the  disease.  It  raay 
be  local  or  universal,  for  many  parts  of 
an  animal  body  may  be  weak,  while 
others  are  strong  ;  and  if  the  wcnk  parts 
are  not  essential  to  life,  then  ihe  effect  is 
only  debility  in  performing  the  function, 
and  the  vital  parts  may  not  suffer.  If 
the  nerves  are  weak,  the  voluntary  pans 
suffer ;  if  the  stomach,  then  the  whole  will 
suffer,  or  there  may  be  a  weakness  which 
includes  the  whole  witiuiut  desttnying  it. 
It  sometimes  seems  that  the  suspension 
of  action  for  a  time,  increases  the  power 
afterwards ;  and  lessening  the  power  of 
action,  increases  the  real  strength  at  other 
times. 

yiU  diaeaaed  aciiom  are  dimple. — A 
disposition  of  one  kind  may  and  shall 
exist  in  a  part  or  whole,  while  an  action 
of  another  kind  is  going  *n  ;  and  when 
the  action  ceases,  the  disposition,  or  dor- 
mant action,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
it  so,  shall  then  c^iine  into  action. 

There  are  certain  natural  actions  aris- 
ing in  an  animal  body  in  consequence  of 
every  irritation,  whether  appearing  as  a 
spontaneous  injury  or  from  accident. 
These  common  accidents  I  shall  illuitnite 
by  iiiflamniatiuii. 

InUammatioii,  then,  is  one  of  these 
simple  acticjns  ;  but  we  find  inflammation 
riiHy  be  joined  by  a  specific  quality  which 
shall  not  aliKr  its  apparent  mode  of  action, 
yet  !;hall  cause  its  ultimate  effect  to  vary; 
thus,  though  the  mode  of  action  I'v  altered 
the  action  itself  is  not  altered. 

It  uppears  to  me  that  every  disposition 
must  be  simple,  and  therefore  be  only  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  simple  action. 
I'aits  so  disposed  may  be  irritatrd  by 
something  that  alters  the  disposition.  If 
the  old  disposition  be  destroyed,  a  new 
one  must  be  produced  ;  but  if  the  dispo- 
sitMin  be  only  altered  in  part,  there  may 
be  the  two  dispositions  in  the  same  part, 
(lie  old  in  pait  and  the  new  in  part.  But 
it  IS  possible  that  a  new  disposition  may 
be  formed  out  «f  the  two,  different  from 
either  of  the  two  which  formed  it;  still  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  simple  dispo- 
sition. 

This  is  plain  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease  ;  a  third  disposition,  namely,  the 
healthy,  arises  out  of  the  two,  that  of  the 
disease,  and  that  of  the  remedy.  This  is 
likewise  shown  in  the  action  of  Dover's 
powder,  for  neither  vomiting  nor  sleep  is 
produce'),  but  a  third  action,  namely, 
swpaling. 

But  a  constitution  or  part  may  have 
equally  a  susceptibility  of  a  varieijf 
of  diseases,  as  venereal,   scrofula., 
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some  of  whivli  may  have  a  common 
cause,  others  a  specific,  as  lues  ;  yet  the 
constilution  can  liave,  at  the  same  time, 
only  one  specific  action.  As  there  are 
susceptibilities  for  dispositions,  so  theie 
must  be  also  dispositions  for  actions  ;  yet 
two  of  these  cannot  exist  at  Ihe  same  time 
in  the  same  pari  or  consiiiut  on. 

Two  children  were  inoculated  for  the 
small  pox.  Their  arms  were  infliimed  ; 
but  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  ihe 
inoculation  sympioins  of  fever  arose,  aod 
the  measles  appeared,  and  went  tli rough 
their  progress  as  usual.  During  this  time 
the  inflammation  in  the  arm  was  si  rested, 
but  when  the  measles  were  complrtely 
gone,  the  smiiUpox  took.  |)lace,  aiitl  went 
through  its  proK;ress. 

Ilerp  a  disposition  for  the  meales  had 
taken  hold  of  the  body,  but  aUhough  it 
had  done  that  pieviously  to  the  smallpox, 
yet  it  was  not  in  such  a  way  as  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  smallpox.  The  small- 
pox matter  was  capable  of  contaminatiTig, 
and  produced  infjammation,  which  wertl 
to  a  certain  length,  but  the  moraenl  the 
measles  changed  their  disposition  into 
actioTi,  ns  the  two  ad  ions  could  not  go  on 
tog:eilief,  the  action  of  the  smallpox  was 
suspended  til!  the  measles  had  gone 
through  its  action,  and  the  moment  the 
constitution  got  free  of  ihis,  the  smallpox 
began  to  act  a^in. 

A  lady  of  rank  was  inoculated  by  Mr. 
Sutton.  A  few  days  after  a  fever  came 
on,  of  tlie  languid  or  putrid  kind,  but 
without  any  eruption,  except  a  few  pe- 
techia; on  Ihe  breast;  she  went  through 
the  process  of  a  low  fever,  and  afterwards 
llie  smallpox  commenced  ;  yet  when  the 
pustules  maturated  Ihey  spread  wide  and 
were  very  lai^e;  also  a  different  set  of 
eruptions  succeeded,  so  that  thirty  days 
passed  before  the  skin  was  clear  of  the 
eruptions. 

These  cases  show  that  but  one  mode  of 
action  can  take  place  at  the  same  time  ; 
yet  I  could  conceive  that  two  actions 
might  produce  a  third  one,  which  might 
have  been  a  new  poison,  as  the  last  case 
in  some  measure  seems  to  show. 

0/  nrong  acliona. — I  have  already 
mentioned,  under  the  animal  csconomy, 
the  two  different  kinds  of  action  in  an  an 
imal :— Isl.  Then^turalpoweis  of  growth, 
modelling,  8tc. ;  2nd.  The  power*  pecu 
liar  to  each  part,  voluntary  or  involuntary 
Now,  (he  mst  may  act  improperly ;  it 
may  push  forth  unnatural  and  unneces- 
sary erowtli  in  some  parts,  and  too  little 
in  other  parts.  They  may  also  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  nects- 
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sary  actions  of  the  machine,  at  by  ume> 

c>^ssary  masses  called  tumour'*,  increase 
of  the  bones,  &c.  The  second  may  also 
act  wrong,  that  is,  may  act  without  the 
necessity  for  action,  as  in  spasms,  locked 
Jaw,  over  secretions,  palpitations  of  the 
hea#t,  &c.  This  is  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  former, only  the  improper  action  ^ 
i  on  a  different  part.  If,  then,  iniprop*r  H 
actions  fall  on  a  part  of  importance  to  the  , 
machine,  tliey  produce  disease;  or  they 
may  act  too  little,  and  thus  produce  dis- 
eu.ses  of  a  different  kind- 
Diseased  actions,  like  the  actions  of 
health,  becomeacuustomed  to  impressions, 
and  we  see  many  of  them  subject  to  the 
«ame  laws.  This  is  of  two  kinds, — first, 
where  the  diseased  part  becomes  less  aad 
less  affected  by  stimulus,  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  application;  second,  where 
the  whole  body,  or  a  p;irt,  becomes  more 
easily  affected  by  the  stimulus,  from  a  re- 
petition of  the  application. 

People  constantly  exposed  to  the  causa 
of  certain  diseases  become  less  affected, 
or  less  liable  to  be  affected.  Peihaps  the 
best  way  lo  prevent  being  affected  by 
some  infectious  diseases  would  be  to  live 
constantly  where  the  infection  was.  Peo- 
ple coming  out  of  the  country  into  the 
town  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  by 
certain  infections,  as  the  smallpox,  than 
those  who  live  constantly  in  large  towns. 
The  cotislitutton  having  once  f«lt  the  tli- 
mivlus  of  the  smiillpot:,  is  not  afterwards 
affected  by  it;  yet  I  can  readily  conceive 
that  if  a  men  were  to  live  two  hnndred 
y^rs  he  might  arrive  at  that  period  tvheB 
he  would  again  be  susceptible  of  the  itn> 
press  ion. 
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ARTERIES. 

THE    AORTA, 

Is  divided  into  three  portions,  via.,  th« 
arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic  aorta,  and 
the  abdominal  aorta. 

Ttir,    ARCH    OF    Tlir.    AOXTA, 

Sends  off  five  branches. 

A.  jlrteria  eoronaria  dextra,  which 
sends  a  branch  (o  the  right  auricle,  a 
branch  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  a  branch  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  right  ventricle. 

B.  ^rteria  eoronaria  niniiUra,  which 
tends  a  branch  to  the  lefl  auricle  and  a 
btanch  to  the  left  ventricle. 
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•C.  Artefia  innominata,  which  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  ri^hi  subdaviati 
arteries. 

D.  Left  carotid  artery. 

E.  Left  gubctacian  artery. 
X 

THE   COMMON'    CAROTIDS 

l)ivide  into  two  branches 
A.  External  carotid  artrry. 
\i.  Internal  carotid  artery. 


THE    LSTERMAL   CAROTID 

sends  off  ten  branches,  viz. — 

A.  Suptrior  thyroid,  which  sends  ofl 
Isl,  a  hyoidcin  branch  ;  2i)d,  a  super- 
ficial branch  ;  3rd,  a  laryngeal  branch  ; 
aDd  4th,  a  thyroideari  br-inch. 

B.  Lingttat,  which  sends  off,  l>i.  a 
hyoidean  branch ;  -ind,  the  dors;ilis  lin- 
truae  artery;  3rd,  the  sublingual  arlury ; 
itnd  4lh,  the  ranine  artery. 

C.  fflc«fl/,  whicli  »»nds  off,  IsL,  the  in- 
ferior palatine;  2nd,  the  tonsillar;  .3rd, 
t]ie  glandular ;  4th,  the  submental;  .^ili, 
the  inferior  labial ;  6tb,  the  inferior  coro- 
nwy;  7th,  rnusseienc;  8th,  superior  co- 
ronary; 9th,  the  lateral  nasal ;  and  lOih, 
the  angular. 

D.  Muteitlar. 

E.  Occipital,  which  gives  off  the  cer- 
Ticalis  descen<lens,  the  inferior  metitnge^l, 
and  the  superficial. 

F.  Posterior  uuris,  which  gives  off  the 
muscular,  the  glandular,  and  the  styto- 
mastoid. 

G.  Atcending  pharyngeal,  which 
gives  off  the  pharyngeal  branches,  and  tlie 
meningeal  branches. 

H.   TraninyerK /acial. 

I.  Superjicial  temporal, ■which  gives  off, 

1st,  thf  anterior  auris  ;  2nd,  the  capsular 
I  branches;  3rd,  the  middle  lemiioral  ; 
I  4th.  the  posterior  temporal  ;  and  5lh,  the 
I      anterior  temporal. 

^  K.  yn/erna/ waJiWary,  which  gives  off 

I  1st,  the  meningea  media;  2nd,  the  infe- 
'  rior  cnaxillhry;  3rd,  the  plerigoid  ;  4lh, 
.      the  deep  temporal;  5th,  Ihe  masseteric; 

6th,  the  buccal ;  nh,  the  denul ;  8ih,  the 

infra-otbiial ;  9th,  the  descending  palatine; 

and  ]  0th,  the  nasal. 

THE    INTSaNAt    CAftOTIO 

sends  off  five  branches. 
A.  Arteria  tympani. 
,  B.  Arteria  rtccptaculi. 

C.  Opitialmic  artery,  which  sends  off, 

,      1st,  the  lachrymal;  2nd,  the  cent'alia  re- 

I      tinv;    3rd,  the   supra-orbital;    4th,  tht; 

ciliary  branches  ;  ith,  the  muscular ;  6th, 

the  posterior  ethmoidal ;  7tb,  the  aoienor 


ethmoidal ;  8th,  the  palpebral ;  9th,  the 
nasal ;  and  lOih,  the  froniai. 

t>-  Posterior  communicatiug  arltry. 

E.  Anterior  cerebral,  whicii  sends  off, 
1st,  the  anterior  camniunicans;  2nd,  the 
arteria  corporis  cailoii ;  and  3rd,  the  mid- 
dle ccebral,  which  furnishes  the  aileria 
choroidea. 

THE    SUBCLAVIAN    AllTERY 

sends  oiT  five  branches. 

A.  f'erti'bral,  which  gives  off,  Isl,  the 
arteiia?  medulln;  spiniilis  trausversjc;  2iid, 
the  mi-iiinge;il ;  3rd,  the  inferior  cere- 
bellar; 4th,  the  arteriic  medullic  spinalis; 
and  5ili,  the  urteria  basilans;  from  this 
anwy  arises  the  superior  cerebellar  ar- 
lery,  Mnd  the  posterior  cerebral,  two  in 
iiumher. 

B.  Internal  mammary  which  gives  off 
Isl,  iljc  auieriiir  iiviercosial ;  2nd,  the 
mediasiiiia! ;  3rd,  the  comes  nervi  plire- 
nici ;  4Lh,  the  inusculo-phrenic  ;  and  5(li, 
the  superior  epigastric. 

C.  Thyroid  axis,  vvhieli  gives  off,  Isl, 
the  infiTior  thyroid  ;  2iid,  the  ct^rvicali.s 
ascendens  ;  3rd,  the  supra-scapular;  from 
which  arises  the  superior  acromial,  ilie 
supra-spinal,  and  the  infra-spinal:  4i)i, 
the  posterior  scapularis,  which  gives  off 
the  glandular,  the  superlicial  cervical,  and 
the  posterior  scapul.nr. 

I).  Ct'rticnlin prnfufida. 
E.  Superior  intercostal. 

TUE    AXILLARY    ABTEKT 

sends  off  seven  branches. 

A.  Acromial  thoracic. 

B.  Thoracica  auprcma. 

C.  Thoracica  alaris 

D.  External  mammary. 

E.  Subscapula,  which  sendi  off  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  branch. 

F.  Potterior  circumjlex. 

G.  interior  circum^ex. 

THE    DRACUIAL   ARTEKT 

sends  off  four  branches. 

A.  Profunda  ettperior,  which  »end« 
off,  1st, an  ascending  branch;  and  Sndj 
the  musculo-spiral  branch. 

B.  Nutritia  humeri. 

C.  Profunda  inferior. 

D.  Atiantomotica  nwgna. 

THE    RADIAL   AKTX.IIT 

sends  off  ten  branches. 

A.  Recurrent  radial. 

B.  Miucular. 

C.  Superjicialia  coia. 
1).  Anterior  carpi  radialil. 

E.  Donaiii  carpi  radialU. 
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F.  DomUit  poUicU. 

G.  Dormti*  indict*. 
II.  Prineep*  polliei*. 
I.  Radialis  indicit. 

K.  Paimarit  profunda. 

THE  ULNAK  ABTXBT 

sends  off  eight  branches. 

A.  .interior  recurrent. 

B.  Posterior  recurrent. 

C.  I nlerosKoui,  which  sends  off,  1st, 
the  anterior  recurrent ;  3rid,  Itie  anterior 
interosieous  ;  3rd,  the  posterior  inter-s-e- 
uus;  4th,  the  posteiior  recurrent;  and 
5th,  th"  posterior  descending  branch. 

D.  Muacular. 

E.  Carpi  ulnarii  anterior. 
¥.  Ulnaris  posterior. 

G.  ^rteria  communicant. 
H.  Palmaria  mperjfcialit. 

PALMAR    AKCBES. 

The  deep  palmar  aich  is  formed  by  the 
palmaris  profunda  of  the  radial,  uniting 
will)  the  arteria  corainunicaris  from  the 
ulnar;  it  sends  off  five  small  branches  to 
supply  the  interossei  muscles. 

THS    SI.'PERFICIAL    PALMAR    AR(  H 

is  formed  by  the  arteria  palmaris  of  the 
ulnar,  unitinE;'  with  the  superficialis  voltn 
from  the  radial.  It  studs  olf  fourbranclie*. 

A.  UrancAcs  to  ulnar  edge  of  tilth 
JInger. 

B.  Branch  to  cleft  betneen  little  and 
ring  Jlnger». 

C.  Brand  to  cleft  between  ring  and 
middle  fngers. 

D.  Branch  to  cleft  betneen  middle 
and  index  Jlngtrs. 

THE    THORACIC    AORTA 

sends  oflT  five  sets  of  branches. 
A.  Pericardiac. 
U.  Mtdimtinal. 

C.  Bronchial. 

D.  (Empkagcal. 

E.  InltrcoHlaU,  each  divides  into,  1st, 
the  posterior  branches;  and  2nd,  lite  aa- 
(erior  branches. 

THE  AORTA    ABOOMINAUS 

sends  off  the  following  branches  : — 

A.  The  two  phrenic  arteries. 

B.  The  eceliac  aj-is.  From  this  axis 
ari*e — 1st,  the  superior  gastric  artery, 
wiiich  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  in- 
ferior branch;  2nd,  the  hep»tic  artery, 
which  gives  off  the  superior  pyloric  artery, 
the  ga.stro-duodenaJ  artery,  which  divides 
into  the  arteria  pancreatita  duodenalis, 


and  tlie  arteria  gastro-epiploica  dexln 
The  hepatic  artery  then  divides  into  the 
left  hepatic  and  right  hepatic  arteries,  from 
the  last  of  which  proceeds  a  snail  branch 
to  the  gall-bladder,  called  arteria  cystica; 
3rd,  the  splenic  artery,  which  sends  off 
the  pancreaiics  pirvae,  the  pancreatica 
magna,  the  v^sa  brevia,  splenic  branches, 
and  the  sastroepiplnica  sinistra. 

C.  The  superior  men-nttric  arterf, 
which  gives  off,  1st.  the  colica  dextra, 
which  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  in- 
fer or  branch  ;  2nd,  the  colica  media, 
which  divides  into  a  right  and  leit  branch; 
3rd,  the  ileo-colica,  which  divides  into  a 
superior  branch,  a  middle  branch,  and  Aa 
inferior  branch,  and,  lastly,  the  mesen- 
teric branches,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
number. 

D.  Tteo  capmlar. 

E.  Tko  renal. 

F.  Tko  vpcrmalic. 

G.  Inferior  metcnteric,  which  send  oflj 
ist,  the  culica  sin<slra,  which  divides  into 
an  ascending  branch  and  a  descending 
branch ;  2nd,  the  sigmoid  artery,  and 
3rd,  the  superior  hitmorrhoidai  artery. 

H .  Uureteric  arteries, 
G.  Lumbar  arteries. 
K.  Sacra  media. 

THE    COMMON    ILIAC    ARTtniES 

divide  into  two  branches,  viz., 
Tie  internal  and 
External  iliac  arteriu. 

THE    ISTERNAL  ILIAC   AKTRRT 

sends  off  eleven  branches  in  the  feratj? 

A.  Arteria  ilio-lumbalis,  which  sends 
off,  isi,  ascending  btandie.i;  2nd,  exter- 
r>al  branches ;  and  3rd,  descending 
branches. 

B.  Sacra-lateral  sacral, 

C.  Middle  hremorrkoidaL 

D.  resical. 

E.  Umbilical. 

F.  Uterine, 

G.  Vaginal.  ^^ 
H,  06/ttro/or,  which  sends  off,  1st,  the 

branches  within  the  pelvic;  and  2nd, 
branches  without  the  pelvis. 

I  Gluteal,  wiilch  sends  off,  1st,  a  su- 
perficial branch;  and  2rid,  adeep  branch. 

K.  Ischiatic,  which  send*  off,  1st,  the 
coccyga-al  branch  ;  Sad,  the  arteria  comes 
nervi  ischiatici;  anJ  3rd,  the  muscular 
branches. 

L.  Pudic,  which  sends  off,  1st,  Uie 
externa  hemorrhoidal  arteries ;  2nd,  the 
perinatal;  3rd,  the  transversalis  perinei  • 
4th,  the  arteria  corporis  bulbosi,  which 
gives  a  branch  to  C'owper's  gland,  and  a 
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branch  (o  the  corpus  spongiosum ;  5lh, 
the  arterik  corporis  cavernosi  penis;  and 
6th,  artecia  dorsalis  penis 

TU&    £.\Tr.RNAL    ILIAC 

sends  off  two  branches. 

A.  Epigastric^  »vhich  sends  off,  1st, 
(he  spermalic  artery;  and  2nd,  t!ie  mus- 
cular artery. 

B.  CircumJIexa  ilii. 

TBE    FEMORA  I.    ARTEBY 

sends  off  the  following  branches. 

A.  Super/cial  epigiutric. 

B.  Pudendte  guperJSciaUa. 

C.  Cireumjlexa  ilii  tmpcrjicialiit. 

D.  Profunda  ffmortH,  wliich  sends  off 
1  si,  the  circumflexa  externa,  from  which 
arise  the  ascending  branches,  the  circum- 
flex branches,  and  descending  branches; 
2nd,  the  circumflejo  interna,  froni  which 
arise  arterial  branches  to  the  muscles  of 
the  hip  joint,  and  a  branch  to  ihe  interior 
of  the  hip  joint ;  3rd,  tlie  arteria  perforans 
prinna ;  4th,  the  perforans  secunda  ;  Mh, 
the  perforans  tertia :  and  Otii,  anasiomo- 
tica  magna. 

THE    POPLITEAL  ARTEBT 

sends  off  seven  branches. 

A.  Superior  mmcular. 

B.  ^■Jrlieularia  mperioT  externa,  which 
sends  off  a  superficial  branch,  and  a  deep 
branch. 

C.  jSrlicularitwiperior  inlertw,  which 
sends  off  a  superficial  Wanch,  and  a  deep 
branch. 

U.  yizi/go9  brand. 

E.  jiriicularig  inferior  externa. 

F.  Articulari*  inferior  interna. 

G.  Inferior  macular. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
INTHODUCTIOV  OP  TOBACCO 
INTO  ENGLAND. 

By  T.  S.  C.  S.  P. 


In  offering-  the  followinc:  little  compila- 
tion to  public  notice,  the  ICditor  presumes 
his  labour  will  not  be  considered  useless, 
when  he  avows  his  object  to  be  a  de«ire 
to  communicate  inTorinalion  and  afford 
amusement  to  those  who  indulge  in  a 
habit  of  almost  universal  prevalence.  Ii 
ii  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  short  period  of  300  years, 
should  have  become  general  over  the  cn- 
tir«  habitable  globe,  comprehending  all 


classes  of  people,  from  the  savage  to  tlie 
most    letiiied.      Being    introduced    into 
England  in  an  .ige  of  great  men,  aiH  ren- 
dered fashionable  by  one  of  ihe  most  ac- 
complished of  that  or  any  other  age,  it 
was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  an  ele- 
gance  and  a   mark   of  good   breeding; 
while  the  means  taken  to  suppress  its  use 
had   a  contrary  effect,  and    )t  became  so 
gen' tally  diffused,  that  it  is  now  equally 
the  comfort  ot  the  hbourer  and  the  arli-^ 
lan,  0.1  the  elegant  luxury  of  the  peer  and  J 
the  prince,  in  fact,  while  the  cottage  and 
the  palace   iieknowledge  its  cheering  in- 
fluence, the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  I 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  increastd  I 
consumption  of  it  as  an  impoitant  article 
of  commerce. 

There  is  perhaps  no  artiole  on  wbicli  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has   been  ex- 
pressed as  th>s,  philoiophers,  poets,  kings, 
and  physicians  have  written  upon  its  use  i 
and  abuse,  the  Editor,  therefore,  without] 
entering   into  any  controversy  upon  its] 
merit  or  demp'i',  is  free  to  declare  that] 
some  of  his  happiest  hours  have   been  J 
passed    while   enjoying   the    sociiil   pips] 
with  a  respected   trend,  and  in  moments] 
nf  doubt  and  ditUculty, his  scattered  ideas  I 
have  been  concenlraied,  by  the  rerreshinej 
and  invigor.iting  puni;ency  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff:  he  purposes,  therefore,  only  to  lay-^ 
before  the  reader  a  general  history  of  lo< 
bacco  (collected  from  various  sources,  as] 
the  amusement  of  his  Itrisure  hours),  ac- 
companied by  a  few  anecdotes  connected  ' 
with  it;  and  in  order  that  the  mforniaiioii 
m.iy  be  within  the  reach  of  tlie  humblest 
of  Its  devotees,  it  is  published  at  a  price, 
which  would  justify  its  purchase,  even  if 
used  in  lighting  the   pipes  of  those  who 
ni:iy  have  been  interested  or  amused  by 
the  perusal. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  tobac- 
co was  not  know  in  Europe  untill  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by  the  .Spaniards, 
nt  which  time  it  was  in  aennnil  use  among 
the  natives,  and  was  invariably  used  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  the  priests 
having  delivered  pretended  answers  from 
the  world  of  spirits,  while  under  the  iu- 
fliieiiceofa  peculiar  intoxication  produced 
by  inhaling  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  which 
throwu  upon  a  fire  ligi.ted  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  said  by  some  wri'ers,  that  the 
first  time  it  w»s  seon  smoked  as  a  luxury, 
was  at  a  friendly  interview  between  Gri- 
jalva,  a  Spiniard,  and  the  cacique  or 
ihief  of  Tabasco,  an  isla'id  in  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  in  15IR,  from  wlienre  the  herb 
took  its  name.  While  it  is  asserted  by 
others,  to  have  been  derived  from   the  iv- 
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land  of  Tobago,  diiicovered  by  Columbus 
in  14f*fi,  who  thus  named  itafter  the  pipe 
used  by  iLe  islanderi.  in  smoking  the 
tierb  tlieii  lern'Cd  Kohiba  ;  the  herb  and 
pipp  bore  the  same  name  ai  the  other  ex- 
treiiFiiy  of  the  C^rib  Archipelago,  in  St. 
Domingo.  B«-  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Spaniards  first  introduced 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  Europe. 

The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  been  to- 
bauco-smokers  for  many  ajjes,  but  there 
is  no  rea-oii  to  believe  they  were  at  all 
ac()UiiiriiRd  wiib  the  herb  till  procured  by 
them  from  India,  to  which  country  tlie 
seeds  of  the  plant  were  first  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  year  1593.  Km  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  smoking  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  for  in  the 
Aiithologia  Hibernica,  vol.  i.  p.  3A2, 
Duhlin  1793.  ha  print  ofa  Dudeen,  vix. 
short  Slump  of  a  pipe,  which  was  found 
at  Brannockstown,  county  Kildare,  siiLk- 
ing  between  the  teeth  of  a  human  skull. 
A  memoir  accompanies  the  print,  in  which 
•we  ate  lold,  on  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
tus, lib.  i.,  sec.  36  ;  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  2iH.! ; 
Pomponius  Mela,  2,  and  Solinus,  c.  l.S, 
that  the  northern  nations  of  Kurope  were 
acquainied  with  tobacco,  or  an  herb  of 
similar  properties,  and  that  ihcy  smoked 
it  ihroush  small  tubes — of  course  long 
before  the  existence  of  America  was 
known. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  concluded 
that  other  substances  were  stuoked  by 
these  Ddtion^i,  since  all  historians  a^ee 
lliai  America  is  the  source  from  which 
this  peculiar  phiiit  originally  sprung. 

In  XbVJ,  (he  Spanish  General,  Cotez, 
tcnl  a  present  to  bis  king,  Charles,  com- 
prising a  »ariety  of  commodites,  as  a  »pe- 
einien  of  the  productions  of  the  land  he 
had  conquered, among  thera  was  included 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  found  its  way  into  Europe,  but 
it  (lues  not  appear  to  have  attrneted  luui^^h 
notice  until  several  years  after  that  renod. 
In  1561,  Jean  de  Nicol,  of  Kismes, 
Lord  of  Villemnm,  then  ambassador  frorn 
Francis  II.  lo  the  Court  of  Portugal,  pro 
cured  some  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  und 
sent  tlicm  to  bis  queen,  Calheruie  de 
Medicis,  who  used  it  medicinatlv  in  the 
form  of  snuffl  About  the  same  time  ihi.' 
Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  the  Po(ie's  Nuncio, 
retunimg  from  his  embassy  at  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  courts,  carried  some 
of  the  plant.<i  with  him  to  Rome  The 
use  of  it  became  rapidly  diffused  ovi  r 
both  France  aud  the  Papal  Stales  in  the 
ihape  of  snort'.  But  the  practice  of  smo- 
king- it  did  not   commence   until   so'ne 


years  afterwards.  The  French  dignified 
it  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Herbe  dt  la 
Rtinc,  Herbe  de  lit  Grande  Priemr,  »«. 
But  the  generic  name  assigned  to  it  by 
the  celebrated  Sw^fdish  naturalist,  Lin- 
nseus,  is  Nicoliatia,  from  the  French  am- 
bassador before  mentioned. 

The  universal  habit  of  smoking,  pre- 
vuihoK  in  the  east,  has  irvduced  many 
persons  to  imagine  that,  the  use  of  this 
herb  was  known  in  Turkey  and  Persia 
before  it  veas  impoited  froTii  America  iuto 
Kuroptr;  but  upon  reference  to  works  of 
an  earlier  du'e.  iii  wliich  oriental  custonu 
are  described  wub  sfeat  minuieness,  no 
mention  of  it  is  to  be  found,  neither  is  it 
noticed  by  old  travellers  in  those  coun- 
triei,  wliich  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  case,  had  it  then  existed. 

The  Persians  appear  to  have  obtained 
it  from  India,  whence  it  was  supplied  by 
the  Ponuguese,  who  had  settlements  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  nearly  thirty  yean 
afii>r  they  had  introduced  it  into  India ; 
and  whence  also  thev  imported  large 
supplies  after  the  exjmlsiou  of  the  Poilu- 
gucse  fiom  iho«c  settlements;  as  appeals 
from  the  fullowing  relation  of  Sir  Thonoas 
Herbert,  in  1628,  who  being  that  year  in 
Persia,  says,  "  k  teems  thai  fony  camels, 
entering  Cashin,  laden  with  totiacco  out 
of  India,  ^ilie  drivers  beiof  ignorant  of  i 
late  prohibition,  the  king  sometimes  com- 
manding and  restraining,  as  reason*  of 
state  invited,  Mamel  Ally-beg,  the  favout- 
ite,  wanting  his /'iVrjS,  i.e.  present  for 
his  connivance,  commanded  the  penal^ 
to  be  executed,  which  was  to  crop  their 
ears  and  snip  their  noses  ;  offering  withil 
to  bis  angry  Justice,  a  dismal  sacrifice  of 
forty  loads  of  tobacco,  which  were  pat 
into  a  deep  bole  which  served  as  a  pipe, 
and  being  inflamed,  in  a  black  vapour, 
gave  the  citizens  gralin,  for  two  whole 
days  and  ni)j;hts,  an  unp!ea<<int<  incense." 
The  Turks  appear  to  have  received  it 
about  ilie  same  lime  as  the  Persians,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  source,  or  more  im- 
mediately from  Kurnpe,  by  means  of  the 
^'enetian  and  Genoese  traders  in  the  Le- 
vant, who  began  to  find  it  a  marketable 
conufiodity.  Sandys,  who  was  at  Con- 
slaiitinuple  in  IGtO,  speaking  of  it  as  a 
custom  lately  introduced,  says  : — "  They 
also  delight  in  tobacco.  They  take  it 
ihiDujrh  reeds  that  have  joined  unto  them 
grout  heads  of  wood  to  contain  it, — I 
doubt  not  but  lalt'ly  taught  them,  as 
biuuijht  them  by  the  Eiiglish ;  and  were 
i>  not  sometimes  lookt  into  (for  Moral 
Bassa  not  lung  since  commanded  a 
to  be  thrust  thiuugli  the  nose 
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and  so  to  be  ted  in  derision  through  the 
city  J,  no  question  but  it  would  prove  a 
principal  co  jimodity.  Nevertheless,  ihey 
will  take  it  into  corners,  and  are  su  ic;no- 
rant  therein,  that  that  which  in  England 
is  not  saleable  doth  pass  here  among  ihern 
for  most  excellent."  Thig  later  remark  is 
•xceedingly  curious  when  we  consider  ihe 
refinement  introduced  into  the  itrl  of  smo- 
king by  the  orientals,  and  that  the  idt-a  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  Turk  or  Per- 
sian is  inseparable  from  the  appendage  of 
a  long  pipe,  which  has  now  become  in- 
dispensable to  him. 

The  use  of  tobacco  hns  been  introdtieed 
wherever  Kuropeans  have  found  their 
way.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says 
Kotzebue,  *' tobac(  o  is  now  so  (jL'neiaUy 
used,  that  young  children  learn  to  smoke 
before  they  walk,  and  grown-up  people 
carry  the  i-raclice  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  hare  fallen  down  senseles,  and  often 
die  in  consequence.'' 

Tobacco  was  transported  soon  after  its 
discovery  to  the  VVpsl  Indies,  where  it 
has  been  'extensively  cultiveied  pariicu- 
lafly  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Hume  says,  "  that  tobacco  was  intro- 
duced into  Rngla:id  by  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
fleet  on  their  return  frotn  the  attack  on  the 
Spxntsh  provinces  in  the  West  Indies  in 
15H5,"so  says  Camden,  adding  '*  it  im- 
mediately be^n  to  grow  into  very  general 
usf,  and  to  bear  a  high  price  -,  a  grpai 
many  persons.  ^o'Tle  for  luxury,  and 
others  fur  their  hetlih,  hting  wont  lu 
draw  in  ihe  gtrong-smelliog  .omoke  with 
inialiable  greediness  throuifh  an  eanhen- 
wnre  tube,  and  then  to  puH'  it  forth  ac^in 
through  their  nostrils:  ao  that  tabacca- 
taverns  (taberna:  tabaccans)  are  now  as 
generally  kept  in  all  our  towns,  as  wine* 
houses  or  hee>-hou8-s."  This  last  pxtract 
appears  to  confute  the  vulvar  error  that  it 
was  introduced  hy  Sir  Walter  Ualei^h, 
allhniigh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Waller's  examp'e  contributed  much  to- 
wards Its  more  general  use,  and  he  pro- 
bably introduced  a  greater  variety  of  the 
herb  ;  Malcolm  has  preserved  a  tradition 
which  existed  in  the  Pa-isli  of  St. 
Matthew,  Friday  street,  tliat  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  used  to  sit  at  his  door  smokinu 
with  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  in  the  re'gn  of 
Elijal>eth,  he  adds,  ••  The  cu«lom  was 
probably  promoted.  throui;h  tlie  public 
manner  in  which  it  was  exhibiltd,  and 
the  aromatic  flavour  inhaled  by  the  pas. 
sengers,  exclusive  of  the  sin^larity  of 
the  circum»ti>ncc  and  the  eminence  of  the 
parties.  Indeed,  the  two  last  motives  are 
alone  adequate  to  esiibliih  a  custom  tan 


limes  more  loathsome  than    King  James 
describes  tobacco-smoking  to  he." 

It  was  known  in  England  as  a  curio^ily^  | 
before  the  time  mentioned  by   CamdeOtj 
but  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Walter  Haieigh 
took  great  iineresl  in  the  promotion  of  its 
iuUiv.ition     and    consumption     in    ihixj 
country.     He  also  introduced  the  culture 
of  it  in  Ireland,  on  lits  estate  at  Yougal  in 
ihe  county  of  Cork  ;  and  it  has  since  been 
cvillivaled    to  a    large   extent   in    Vrttiout 
ccuiitiei^   of  that   kingdom   until    it   was 
restricted    by    certain    legislative    enact- 
ments for  the  protection  of  our  colonial 
trade. 

On  the  discoveiy  of  Virginia   by  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh,   Elizabeth  consented    to 
plant  a  colony  iliither,  ami  lobitcco  began 
lo  be  culiivatiul   as  the  principal  staple 
commodity ;  the    following  siiij^ular   lir- 
cumsiaiice  which  occurred  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  will  give  sorrwi 
idea  of  the   value  of  the  article.     There] 
being  a  scarcity  of  females  in  the  colony,! 
ihe  Vi.ginia   company,  which   was  esta-^ 
bUshed  in  160(},  sent  out  a  number  of 
respectable  youni;  women  to  supply  the 
settler.1  with  wives.     These  ladies   were 
actually  changed  for  120   pounds  of  'o- 
bacco  each,  being  the  amount  of  the  ex« 
penses  of  the  voyaec. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  \'irginniat] 
is  thus  describeil  by  Mr.  Thomas  Glover,! 
in  1676, 

*' In  the  Twelve  days  after  Christraa*! 
they  begin  to  sow  their  seeds  in  the  bedii 
of  fine  mould,  when  ihe  plants  be  groviriil 
lo  the  breadth  o>  a  shilling,  they  arc  ht  tal 
replant  into  the  hills,  for  in  iheir  planta-( 
tions  they  make  small  hilb  about  4  feetl 
distant  from  each  other,   soinewhai    after] 
the   manner  of  our   hop-grounds  ;    lhes4ll 
hills  bein>;  prepared  against  ihe  plants  li« 
grown    to    the    foie-mentiuned    bigness, 
(which   IS  about  the  beginning  of  May) 
they    then    in    moist    weather    firaw    the 
piaiiU  nut  of  the  beds,  and   replant   <hmn 
in  the   hills,  which  afterwards  tliey  keep 
with  diligent  weedings      When  the  plant 
liath  put  out  as  many  leaves  as  the  ground 
will  nourish  to  a  substance  and  largeness 
as   will  render  them  merchantable,  tht-n 
they  break  off  tlie  top  of  the  phnt.     If 
the  around  be  very  ri  h,  they  let  a  pUnt 
|>ut  out  a  dozen  or  sixte<-i(  leaves  before 
they  top  It ;  if  me^n,  then  not  above  nine, 
or  ten,  and  so,  according  to  the  strength  I 
of  their  suil ;  the  i<>p  being  taken  off,  ihe] 
plant  grows  no  highe^  but   afterwards  itJ 
will  put  out  suckers  between  their  leave*, 
which  th-y  pluck  away  once  a  week,  till 
the  plant  comes  to  perfection,   wiiich    it 
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TWb  ■■  dif 
I  tfaoc  is  «  link  Ueo*  «r 
eat  do***  wtnt  bripct  leOing  it  lie  aboik 
$om  bo«n  on  tbe  poand,  tBI  aaek  Hmt 
ai  die  kavt*,  li»t  stood  jutling  out,  &U 
down  lo  Ibe  «talk,  then  tbey  tanj  it  oti 
diietr  ilMaldcfi  iBio  tfaeir  tafcaeeo-bniiiM, 
«4(fe  other  lenaati  Uldag  of  it,  drive 
iMo  IIk  BOlk  of  each  pknt  a  peg,  1 
fatas  they  are  pegged,  titer  tauig 
up  by  the  pega  oo  tobacco-stkks ;  so 
i^gh  each  other  that  ihey  Jost  touch, 
much  after  the  imnoer  lh«y  bang  herrings 
in  Vanooutb;  titus  the/  let  ibem  bang 
five  cr  «is  weeks,  till  such  lime  as  the 
ftein  ill  the  middle  of  tbe  leaf  will  soap 
III  tht-  bending  of  it;  then,  when  the  air 
hath  M  inonlened  the  leave  as  that  it  may 
be  handled  without  breaking,  they  strike 
It  down,  *trip  It  off  the  stalk,  bind  it  up 
ID  bundles,  and  pack  it  into  hogsheads 
for  use." 

Doubless  the  mode  of  caUnre  raries 
according  to  the  soil  and  cUiztate  of  the 
various  countries  whence  it  is  raised,  and 
also  must  be  greatly  improred  sittce  Mr. 
Glover  wrote. 

Mr.  Str^han,  in  a  paper  on  the  culture 
oftobecco  in  Yeylan,  1702,  I'hil.  Trans, 
vol,  xxiii.  describes  what  he  considers 
the  origin  of  the  cigar,  as  follows: — 

"The  natives  of  Zeylan  cultivate  two 
soru  of  tobacco,  both  of  which  they  call 
Dunkol.  The  lignification  is  a  smoking 
leaf,  for  Dun  is  smoak,  Kol  a  leaf,  iheo'ic 
they  call  ilingele  Dunkol,  or  Singele 
Dunkol,  for  they  m;ike  no  distinction  of 
H  and  S ;  the  other  is  called  Dunkol 
Kapada^  which  word  Kapada  signifies 
zeliling,  and  is  derived  Irom  the  Portu- 
guese; which  tobacco  i-t  very  intoxicat- 
ing, and  much  sitrunuer  than  the  former  : 
it  is  the  j^ame  plant,  the  difference  is  only 
that  the  Singale-c  tobacco  has  little  atten- 
dance, while  a  grent  deal  of  pains  is  taken 
with  the  other  until  it  bu  fit  for  use." 

"  Tlie  oouidiers,  who  delight  to  smoke 
a  big  pipe  full,  a'<d  that  frequently  in  one 
day,  do  smoak  the  common  tort,  some 
of  the  kapuda  among  it;  the  Singi)  ese, 
who  <iinoke  not  so  much  lit  once,  neither 
so  frt()ucntly,  do  tiiko  ti  pitc  ■  of  knpidn 
and  ri)li  it  together,  (hen  r>tl  u  pioo  of 
dry  Nttf  of  the  waituk.Hii  trees  aboiii  ihis, 
II 'id  kiiiille  It  ut  one  end  and  suck  at  the 
fliher,  until  it  he  consuniMl," 
However,  there  \%  re.ison  lo  believe,  t'<at 
the  Spuniirds  :ind  i'nrtugupse  both, 
■nnkt'd  the  leaf  rolled  up  u^  u  ci^-.ir  «o<in 
after  the  disi-orory  of  tin-  hei b.  in  the  hrst 
place  from  its  jiurlahle  iiDUire  i»nd  mnni- 
coiiveitieiice,  and   secondly  because 


The  iKaotscc  of  arnkja^  had 
•o  aaiversl  m  the  year  1600,  that  ia  a 
Dote  oo  the  -•  Criminal  Trials,'*  voL  i. 
p.  S61.  it  is  stated  that  the  Frtaich  ambaa- 
aidor  of  that  time  in  hts  dispatches, 
aented  the  peers,  oa  the  uiala  of  ib« 
of  £iaex  and  Soalhamptoa,  i 
tobacco  coptoutljr  while  ih^  ddil 
oo  their  verdict. 

M.  Jo«enn,  describiag  a  tarem 
at  Worcester  in  1669,  a^: — 

^  Moreover,  the  snpper  being  fii 
iher  >et  oo  the  table  half  a  doten 
and   a   packet   of  tobacco  for 
which    is    a    general    custom,    as 
amongst  women  as  men  who  think  that 
without  toba-'co  one  cannot  live  in  Ea^ 
land,  because,  say  they,  it  dissipates  thi 
evil  humours  of  the  briin." 

Smoking  appears  lo  hare  been  carried 
to  an  ektraordioary  excess  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  indeed  in  every  country  into 
which  it  had  found  ii^  way  ;  and  although 
it  met  with  strenuous  opposition  by  pow- 
erful authorities  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
It  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with  sin- 
gular pertinaciry,  its  TO'anet  persisting  to 
cherish  the  habit,  in  defiance  of  the 
severest  penalties  inflicted,  amounting  in 
some  caies  to  muliliziti  'n  and  death,  ai 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  detail. 

its  principal  opponents  were  the  prietli, 
physicians,  and  boverrign  Princes,  (ke 
former  declaring  it  sinful.  In  1590, 
Shah  Abbas  forhade  the  use  of  lotjacco  in 
Persia  by  a  penal  Uw;  but  the  luxury 
had  tjecoroesu  firmly  rooted  amoua;st  the 
inhabitants,  that  many  fled  lo  the  rnoun> 
tains  where  they  concealed  themselves 
rather  than  forego  the  pleasure ofsnioking. 
In  1625,  the  Grand  Sultan,  Amurath  IV. 
pioliibited  smoking,  as  an  unnatural  and 
irreligious  cuntora,  under  pain  of  death. 
in  Russia,  ihe  Grand  Duke  of  .Moscow 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  tobacco  into  hit 
dominions,  under  the  penalty  of  personti 
chastisement  for  the  first  offence,  and 
death  fir  the  second:  and  the  Muscovite 
who  was  found  snuffing  was  condemned 
to  have  his  nostrils  split,  and  his  hostility 
against  tohncco  was  so  great,  that  a  par- 
ticular court  of  law  was  established  in 
H'W,  for  the  punishment  of  smokers, 
which  court  was  not  abolished  until  the 
(niiltllcof  the  eighteenih  century.  Pope 
Urh.in  VIII.  excommunicated  by  a  bull 
of  l(3'24,  all  perttons  who  took  snuff  in 
c-hurchet,  which  bull  was  re-issued  in 
Miyo  l.y  I'opu  1"         ••.     In  ^jwitti^rland 
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also  h  was  made  a  subject  of  public  pro- 
secution, and  all  smokers  were  cited  be- 
fore the  Council  ai  Appeniel,  and  severely 
punished,  the  police  regulations  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  placinir  the  pro- 
hibiiion  of  stDokina:  in  the  lisi  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  iminediately  under  thai 
against  adultery. 

Louis  XIV^.  also  endeavoured  inpffec- 
tually  to  discourage  the  use  of  snuff-taking. 
His  grootns  of  the  bed-clianiber  were 
obliged  to  relinquifih  it  wht  n  ihfy  were 
appointed  to  that  office :  and  the  Duke 
of  Harcourt  was  suppost^d  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy  in  ci'tist-quence  of  having,  to 
please  his  Majesty,  left  off  at  once  a  habit 
which  he  had  carried  to  excess.  An 
amusing  anecdote  in  connection  with  the 
king's  oppositiou,  is  re1.itcd  of  Fagon,  )iis 
physician;  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
Speech  on  the  pernicious  efftcis  of  to- 
bftcco,  the  orator  made  a  pause ;  and 
taking  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket, 
refreshed  liimMell  with  a  pinch,  in  order 
to  eiiablf  him  lo  resuirie  <iie  argument. 

In  F.ngland,  Queen  Kliiubtth  published 
ftn  edict  against  its  use,  gving  a;j  a  reason, 
that  her  >ubjects,  by  indulging  in  the 
same  luxuriis  as  ba'barian%,  were  likely 
lo  degenerate  into  barbanam,  however,  no 
persecution  in  coiisequeni  e  of  that  edict 
•ppears  to  have  ociurred  during  her 
reign ;  but  in  that  of  .lucites  who  suc- 
ceeded, it  seems  to  have  become  tht 
raiihion  tu  decry  it,  the  king  himself  setting 
the  exanipl-,  by  wiiiing  the  c»'lebrjti/d 
"  CounterbLiite  to  tobatco,''  and  al  the 
same  time  imposed  a  duly  intemlt-d  as  a 
prohibition,  of  six  sliiUinKS  and  ei^hi 
pence  per  p"U  d  on  the  imponaiii  n,  and 
enacted  that  no  (lanter  in  V  ir^^inia  should 
rai'C  more  than  100  pounds  of  ii  w  one 
year.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland 
that  he  ejected  the  clergyman  of  GuMei;  a 
district  of  East  Lothian,  for  the  simple 
reason  of  his  being  an  immoderate  smoker. 
The  following  extracti  from  James's  bi;ok 
which  was  published  in  1603,  are  both 
curious  and  interesting  ; — 

"  It  is  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye, 
hateful  to  the  nose,  hannful  to  the  biain, 
dangerous  to  the  luDg<<,  and,  in  the  Hack 
stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  r'semblin^' 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  ihe  butiom- 
less  pit."  "  Such, "  says  he  in  a  strain  of 
annusing  irony,  "  is  the  miraculous  omni- 
potence of  our  strong-tasted  tobacco,  that 
It  Cures  all  contfarious  sorls  of  disea-^es, 
in  all  persons  and  at  all  limes.  It  cures 
the  gout  in  the  feet ;  (which  is  miraculous) 
in  that  very  instant  when  the  tmoake 
thereof,  as  light,  fiiea  up  into  the  head, 
No.  15. 


the  Tiitue  thereof,  as  heavy,  runs  down  to 
the  little  toe.     It  hel|>s  all  gorts  of  agueSi i 
It  makc»  a  man  sober  that  was  druukij 
It  refreshes  a  weaiy  man  and  yet  make*] 
a  man  hungry.     Being  taken  when  thej 
go  to  bed,  it  makrs  one  sleep  soundly, 
and   yet,    being   taken   when   a   man   is 
sleei'ie  and  drowsie,  it  will,  as  they  say, 
anake  his  biain,  and  quicken  bis  under- 
staniling.  •  •  •  •  •  o  omnipotent  power 
of  tobacco  I  And  if  it  could  by  the  smokel 
thereof  cast  out  devils,  as  the  smoake  of 
Tobias's  fish  did,   which  I  am  sure  could 
smell  no  stronger    it  would  serve  for  a 
precious  relike,  both  for  the  superstitiour| 
priests  and  the  insolent  puritans  to  ca 
out  devils  wiihall.'' 

The  contrast  between  the  manners  of 
his  day,  and  those  of  the  present  geoe- 
ration  IS  thus  shown  :— 

"  And  for  the  vanities  committed  io 
lilts  filthy  custom,  is  it  not  great  vanity  ] 
and  tiselcssDess  that  at  the  table,  a  place 
of  respect,  of  cbanness  and  of  modesly,  1 
men  {huu  d  not  be  ashamed  lo  sit  tossing  | 
of  tobacco  pipes,  and  puffing  of  the  smoke 
one  to  anoiher,  making  the  filthy  smoke 
and    stink  thereof  to   exhale   across   the 
dishes,  and  infect  the  air,  when  very  often 
men  tliat  abhoi  it  are  at  their  repast.  *  *  • 
liut  not  only  meal  lime,  but  no  other  lime 
nor  action,  is  exempted  from  the  public 
Hie  of  this  uncivil  trick.     And  it  is  not  a 
crrealer  vanity  that  a  man  cannot  welcome 
fih  friend  now,  hut  str.ught  they  must  be 
n  hand  »iih  lobacco.     No,  it  is  become, 
III  place  iif  a  cure,  a  point  of  -(ood  fellow- 
ship, and  he  ihat  will  take  a  pipe  with 
his  fellows,   though  by  his  own  election 
he  woiiid  rathery'te/ the  savour  of  a  stink* 
i-i  acrounicd  peevish  and  no  good  com- 
pany, even  as  they  do  with  tipplinir  in  the 
■  old  eaMern  countries.     Yea,  the  mistress 
C3i<not  in  more  mannerly  kind  entertxin 
her  servant  than  bv  giving  him  out  of  her 
fdir  )i  .nd  a  prpe  of  tobacco." 
And  attiin  : — 

"  But  herein  is  not  only  a  great  vanity, 
but  a  great  contempt  of  God's  good  gilLs, 
that  the  sweetness  of  man's  breath,  heing 
the  good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully 
corrupted  by  this  stinking  smoke." 

It  IS   probable,  however,  that  the  dis 
gust  of  the  royal  nathor.  had  no  influence 
beyond   tho^e    who    were   in    immediate 
allendnnce  upon  the  court. 

Lilly  mentions  a  clergyman  of  Bucks, 
who  was  «o  attached  to  smoking,  thnl 
when  he  had  no  lobacco,  he  would  cut 
the  bell-rop ei  and  smoke  them. 
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^urgiwl  Sournal. 

Saturd<tjf,   July   15t»,   1837. 
THE  LATE  KING'S  ILLNESS. 

THE    BULLETINS. 

It  is  with  DO  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  infannalioD  which  ve  from 
lime  to  time  presented  to  our  readers, 
and  the  opinions  which  we  rentuTed  to 
publish  on  the  nature  of  the  illness  of  our 
late  beloved  Monarch,  have  proved  to  be 
correct;  and  it  is  no  small  source  of  gra- 
tification to  a  journaliit,  to  look  back  and 
find  that  all  the  statements  which  he 
haurds,  and  which  yrete  so  contradictory 
to  those  given  by  his  contemporaries,  have 
been  proved,  by  the  late  melancholy  le- 
suU,  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  As  far  back 
as  our  number  published  on  the  third  of 
June,  we  stated  that  his  Majesty  was  at- 
tacked with  ailments  uf  a  serious  cha- 
racter, and  that,  besides  a  very  profuse 
mucous  expectoration,  occasional ly  mixed 
with  blood,  there  was  great  cmbarrasraeni 
in  breathiog,  irregularity  and  diminished 
frequency  of  the  puUe,  anasarcous  swell- 
ings of  the  extremities,  and  though  all 
these  atarrning  symptoms  were  occasion- 
ally militated  under  the  judicious  treat- 
ment and  practical  sagacity  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  no  change  took  place  in  the 
general  character  of  his  Majesty's  aili- 
inents  which  could  have  led  that  able  phy- 
sician to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  fatal 
character  of  his  Majesty's  malady;  and 
Iho  po»t-moitem  appearances  afford  ihe 
most  Mtisfactory  evidence  of  the  opinion 
whicU  WB»  given  by  the  renowned  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  the 
condition  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  Much 
dinsatisfaction  has  been  exprej»ed  by  the 


public  in  general,  oo  account  of  the  m 
formation  contained  in  the  official  hulle 
tins  which  have  been  issued  on  the  lati 
melancholy  occasion ;  but  in  justice  to  ihe 
medical  attendants  of  his  late  Majesty,  it 
is  but  proper  to  slate  the  particular  cir 
cumstances  under  which  such  document 
are  framed,  and  the  purposes  whic 
they  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected 
fulfil.  If  the  condiiion  of  the  Royal  suf- 
ferer be  such  that  the  bulletin  musit  be 
framed  to  meet  his  eye,  the  bulletin 
signers  have  a  just  claim  on  the  indnl* 
gence  of  the  pub'ic  f'lr  the  impeffect,  not 
to  say  false,  document  which  tliey  ma^B 
consider  themselves  necessarily  connpelled  i 
to  present  lo  the  public.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  late  King,  we  can  state  positively, 
that  on  one  occasion  his  Majesty  had 
commanded  that  the  manuscript  of  the 
bulletin  should  be  shown  to  him  befoic 
its  publicatiin,  and  that  the  words  "con- 
tinued to  do  (he  business  of  tlie  country*' 
were  added  to  it  by  himself.  But  should 
the  condition  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  be  such  as  to  render  it  impos*ible 
that  any  public  intimation  of  his  malady 
could  never  reach  his  eye,  the  nation 
would  dien  have  a  just  right  to  expect 
something  like  an  intelligible,  if  not  a 
siricily  true,  statement  of  his  diteate. 
And  hence  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  tone  of  veracity  in  the  bulletins  which 
were  published  during  the  last  eight  days 
of  his  Majesty's  illness,  which  could 
not  be  produced  in  those  of  his  "disdn- 
guished  "  medicd  attendants.  It  it  in- 
deed an  inlereiiing  circumstance,  that 
during  his  Majesty's  last  illness,  he  not 
only  attended  to  executing  the  high  and 
imporiaiil  fuactioriii  of  the  state,  but 
transacted  many  minor  duliei;  and 
though  in  itself  trifling,  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noticing  in  a  Medical  Journal,  that  the 
King,  up  to  a  few  days  o(  his  death,  was 
graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to  jf« 
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the  medical  altendaiit?,  giving  a  check 
upon  ihe  Privy  Purse  for  i'25  for  each  of 
llieir  visits  from  London. 

Though  ihe  reports  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  of  hi."!  late  Ma- 
jesty having  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knijfhthood  on  Drs.  Chntiiben  and 
Daviet,  liave  been  fully  contradicted,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  of  Dr.  Chambers  at 
least  (for  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
order  of  the  divine  Dr.)  hav-ng  received 
the  Guelphic  ordtr,  as  he  wore  it  nt  the 
last  dinner  parly^at  the  College,  where,  — 

"  tie  bore  his  blu»hing  honours  thick 
upon  him." 


REDUCnON  OF  HOSPITAL  FEES. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fees  of  the  Middlesex,  Westminster, 
and  Charing  Cross  Hotpitals  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  standard  of  ihe  North  Lon- 
don Hospital.  This  policy  would  be  wise, 
and  it  is  only  surprising  it  has  not  been 
acted  on  long  ago.  The  modern  taste  is 
in  favour  of  clieap  commodities,  and  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  any  other  will  suit 
the  medical  student.  Certain  are  we  that 
the  fees  would  be  doubled  by  tbe  pro- 
posed plan,  for  fair  competition  is  moat 
beneficial  to  trade  of  every  kind. 


DlSTalBt'TION  OF  SUB.JECTS 
FOR  DISSECTION. 

It  is  gratifying  tu  be  able  to  state,  to 
those  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  Anaio- 
mical  Science,  that  several  new  regula- 
tion* are  about  to  he  carried  into  efFetl 
at  the  Home  office,  to  secure  the  equal 
distribuiion   of  subjects   to    the   various 
Anatomical  Schools  in  the   metiop  lis — 
regulations  which  have  resulted  from  the 
anxiety   of  the    Inspector    of    Anatomy, 
since  hi»  attention  ban  been  most  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  point.    This  will  at 
once  remove  all  ihe  nece»siiy  for  raemo- 
ralizing  government,  and  mu&t  bea  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  comphiinantsin  Edio- 
b»rgh,  of  the  unju-i  mode  by  which  the 
bodies  were  distributed  to  the  different 
schools  of  the  Scottish  nittiopolis.    The 
present  measure  will  also  relieve  Messrs. 
Grainger,  Quain,  Partridge,  and  Tatum, 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Anato- 
mical  Committee,  from  ihtir  heavy  and 
responsible  duties,   which   they  so   wil- 
lingly look  upon  themselves  mlely  for  the 
public  weal, 
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The  committee  of  this  society  in  coming 
forward  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  far  the  year  1837,  cnnnot  refrain 
f;om  con);ratulAting  the  members,  ou  the 
^teady  and  permanent  improvement  of] 
the  association  since  its  eslablbhrnent  in'' 
the  year  1829. 

The  society  had  it*  origin  under,  it  may 
be  said  very  unfavourable  auspices,  and 
and  many  serious  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  its  way;  but  though  prejudices  may 
have  ariiies,  and  many  doubts  of  success 
may  have  been  entertained,  these  have  in 
in  :i  great  measure  been  dissipated,  and 
from  the  many  highly  respectable  and  in- 
llut^ntial  names  lately  attached  to  our  list 
of  members,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
ited that  iis  interests  will  still  farther  ad- 
vance, and  that  the  objects  contemplated 
at  its  formation  will  be  more  fully  and 
adequately  attained.  By  some  untoward 
circumstances  and  by  the  indulgence  of 
selfish  and  unworthy  feelings,  the  early 
development  and  advancement  of  liiis 
society  has  been  checked  ;  its  nature  and 
character  have  been  misrepresented  and 
inisundentoud. 

Prior  to  Ihe  formation  of  this  society, 
there  was  no  nucCetu  in  the  couniry,  no 
starling  point,  no  source  from  whence  tr 
2  >..  ^ 
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origitwle  projects  of  viUl  and  serious 
import  to  t>i«  metlical  profesiion.  Its 
«laim»  nere  unsupported,  its  interests 
neglected,  and  had  not  this  society  been 
established,  a  large  and  respectable  body 
of  our  profession  would  have  been  mate- 
rially injured,  its  interests  compromised, 
and,  eventUfilly,  the  profession  at  large 
must  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
baneful  and  injurious  results. 

The  Western  Medical  Society  origi- 
nated in  the  very  best  motives,  and  its 
establishment  has  been  attended  with  the 
very  best  consequences;  and,  the  objects 
contemplated,  by  the  original  members, 
have  never  been  lost  sight  of, 

The  society  has  tended  to  promote  a 
''  mote  general  intinaacy  and  acquaintance 
amongst  the  mtmbers  of  the  profession" 
and  has  ever  endeavoured  to  "  diffuse  a 
more  kindly  feeling.'*  It  has  enabled  the 
profession  "  more  eflfeciually "  to  come 
before  ihe  government  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  means  of  this  association, 
application  has  been  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture, fur  important  and  deeply  inleresliug 
objects. 

Our  last  sessiorf  closed  wi>h  a  dark 
cloud  impending,  and  to  dispel  this  cloud 
was  our  first  public  effort  made.  It  was 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  nor  for  the  p'jrpose  of 
protecting  the  pockets  of  individuals.  It 
was  not  luade  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting abuses,  or  covering  the  delin- 
quency of  any  who  may  have  been  wil- 
fully neglectful  of  the  ifuportant  duties 
commiiied  to  the  r  chaige  ;  Lut  for  th« 
purpose  of  uphold infj  the  character  and 
dignity  of  iliat  profession  to  which  we 
belong,  and  to  prevent  its  interests  from 
being  trampled  on  and  destroyed. 

By  the  promptitude  and  decision  of 
this  society,  and  by  its  virell  directed  npe. 
rations,  (he  t8ih  clause  of  the  New  Grand 
Jury  Bill  has  been  re[jealed,  through  the 
iDStrumentality  of  the  Western  Medical 
Society,  two  most  iraportaiii  meetings  of 
the  profession  in  this  county  were  con- 
vened  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  from  these 
originated  the  mo!<t  numerous  and  respec- 
table provincial  medical  meeting  evtr 
assembled  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  At 
this  meeting  of  the  profession  of  the  pio- 
vince  of  Munster,  our  talented  and  highly 
esteemed  deputies  (Doctor  Nugent  and 
Surgeon  Phelan)  were  appointed.  These 
gentlemen  were  auihoriied  to  proceed  tu 
London  in  ord»r  Ihat  they  might  watch 
tlie  progress  and  ascertain  the  nature  of 
aiiy  legislative  measures  to  be  brought- 
before  parliament,  to  protect  the  ii>ter«Bts 


of  their  brethren  superintending  ih« 
charitable  insliiutivns  of  this  country,  and 
also  those  of  the  profession  at  large.  By 
the  immediate  and  constant  communica* 
lion  of  the  deputation  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  and  with  most  of 
the  influential  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  degradation  about  to  be 
inflicted  upon  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  profession  has  been  averted; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pnor 
laws,  in  this  country,  which  h.is  been  at- 
tended with  so  ro:iny  evil  conspquenres 
■n  England,  and  which  ha«  been  so  loudly 
complained  of  by  our  brethren  there,  has 
been  prevented.  And  had  not  this  depu- 
tation gone  forward,  the  government  of 
llie  country,  to  all  probability,  would 
never  hjve  contemplated  a  separate  legis- 
lative enactment  for  the  medical  charities 
of  Ireland.  By  the  interviews  of  our 
deputies  with  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Nicolls,  these  objects  have  been 
attained,  and  by  a  letter  lately  ri>ceived 
from  one  of  the  deputation,  we  have  every 
jtist  ground  for  expecting  iliat  such  m«a. 
sures  will  be  passed  as  will  fully  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  the  in'eresis  and  uphold 
the  respecnbility  and  independence  of  our 
profession. 

But  although  tlie  IBth  chtiise  of  the 
New  Grand  Jury  Hill  for  Ireland  may 
have  been  repealed,  and  although  the 
government  of  the  country  may  have 
given  their  assistance  and  rectified  the 
evil  in  that  instance,  much  still  remains 
be  done.  An  extensive  field  for  furih 
exertion  lies  before  us ;  and  whilst  tl: 
medical  profe-sion  throughout  the  king- 
dom has  felt  the  impetus  of  past  efforts, 
we  must  not  now  relax.  There  oevi 
was  a  period  so  pregnant  with  interest 
the  medical  body  as  the  present,  and  il 
l>ehoves  every  member  of  that  body  to 
rdlly  round  the  standard  of  its  indepen- 
dence. The  medical  profession  has  its 
enemies,  those  enemies  are  on  the  alert, 
«nd  we  regret  to  say,  that  they  have  found 
encouragement  in  the  public  press  of  the 
day.  By  some,  it  may  be  considered  ■ 
degradation  to  notice  the  anonymous 
drivellings  lately  exhibited  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  a  certain  English 
jotiitial,  and  it  might  be  deemed  more 
prudent  and  wise  to  permit  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
profession  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland  to  pass 
unheeded  and  unthought  of.  This  we 
would  have  done,  but  for  the  obstinate 
perseverance  and  vicious  pertinacity  with 
whiih  those  malidons  charges  have  been 
so  uniestrvedly  preferied.     Misrepresen 
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Ulions  have  been  ad>-aiiced  with  the  most 
unblushing  hardihood,  our  motives  have 
been  impugned,  and  we  have  been  stig- 
m-itized  as  anting  under  the  basest  and 
inosi  unworthy  feelings.  The  t-ngue  o' 
slander  has  been  let  lo'  se,  and  the  voite' 
of  calumny  and  vitup«>ration  has  smo- 
thered itself  in  all  the  mire  of  anonymous 
and  unaccountable  maligniiy.  The  shaft, 
however  has  fallen  stinglc&s  and  unhurt- 
ful.  The  odium  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  us,  we  hurl  hack  upon  our  accuser, 
and  we  commii  the  secret  assassin  of  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  medical 
profefsion  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  lh« 
gloomy  and  miserably  degrading  enjoy- 
ment of  Selfish  malice  ;  and  to  the  gratiA- 
cation  in  the  most  coniemptible  obscurity, 
of  those  morbid  ami  iniscltievous  inclina- 
tions which  roust  have  given  ii«e  to  a 
tissue  of  the  most  calumnious  misrepre- 
presentations  that  were  ever  permiited 
to  violate  the  pages  of  a  British  perio- 
dical. 

This  society  came  forward  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  in  order  to  remedy  an 
evil  universally  complained  of.  To  a 
generous,  candid  and  discerning  public, 
it  freely  and  openly  appealed,  and  that 
appeal  wa^  freely  and  satbfa.:torily  re- 
sponded to. 

To  the  council  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  for  their  best  endeavours  to 
promote  the  objf-ct*  of  the  deputation,  we 
return  our  warmest  thanks.  Frum  it  the 
deputies  received  every  possible  as- 
sistance, and  by  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  on  tlie  14th  day  of  March  list, 
pledged  itself  to  use  every  effort  to  fuillier 
ihe  objects  of  their  mission.  These 
efforts  liavc  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  6l»t  c'au<e  was  repealed  as  early 
as  was  consistent  wiih  parliameuiary  re- 
gulations, and  our  remonstrance  and 
petitions  were  thereby  proved  to  be 
neither  frivolous  nor  vexatious. 

It  is  cause  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
find  that  during  the  last  session,  societies 
of  the  same  character  and  founded  ut>on 
the  same  principles  as  our*,  have  bwn 
established  in  other  counties  ihrougiiout 
the  Kingdom,  und  of  their  good  will  and 
co-operation  we  have  been  assured ;  and 
we  look  forward  with  l)ie  pleasing  antici- 
pation to  the  formation  of  provincial 
medical  associations  id  Irtland. 

In  conclusion,  to  every  member  of  this 
society,  we  appeal  and  earnestly  solicit 
their  assistance  and  exertions  to  further 
Our  common  interests,  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  to  maintain 
that  positiou  in  society  which  mtut  natu- 
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rally  belong  to  the  members  of 
anid  enlightened  profession. 

Bigned  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Matihew  OT-Ikji,  M.D.,  Chairman* 
S.  Wood,  A.M.  M.B.,  Secretary. 

Bandon, 
June,  23rd,  183V. 


TUNNELS. 

Kr.PORT  OK  THE  PRIMROSE  IIII.L  Tl'NKFX 
0.\  THE  LONDON  AN  U  BIBMINGH  Alf 
RAILWAY, 

By  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Wiliiam 
Larereiice,  Mr.  R.  Phillipt,  and  Mr. 
Lucas, 

We  the  undersigned  visited  together,  on 
the  90lh  February,  1837,  the  tunnel  nuw 
in  progress  under  Primrose  Hill,  with  the 
view  of  asccrtaiuing  the  probable  effect  of 
such  tunnels  upon  the  health  and  fteUngi 
of  those  who  may  traverse  them. 

The  tunnel  is  carried  through  clay,  and 
is  lined  with  brickwork,  lis  dimensions, 
as  described  to  us,  are  as  follows  :  height 
22  feet,  width  22  feet,  length  3,750  feet. 
It  is  ventilated  by  five  shafts,  from  6  to  8 
feet  in  diameter,  their  depth  being  3&  to 
55  feet. 

The  experiment  was  made  under  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Tlie  western 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  being  only  partially 
open,  the  ventilali  .n  is  less  perfect  than 
It  will  be  when  the  work  is  completed. 
Tlie  eteam  of  the  locomotive  engine  also 
was  suffered  to  escape  for  twenty  minutes, 
while  the  carriages  weic  stationary  near 
the  end  of  the  tunnel;  even  during  our 
stay  near  the  unfinished  end  of  the  tunnel, 
where  the  engine  remained  stationary, 
although  the  cloud  caused  by  the  steam 
was  visible  uear  the  roof;  the  air  for  many 
feet  above  our  heads  remained  clear,  and 
apparently  unaffected  by  steam  or  effluvia 
of  any  kind  ;  neither  was  there  any  damp 
or  cold  perceptible. 

We  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel 
dry,  and  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  and 
free  from  smell ;  the  lamps  of  the  carriage! 
were  lighted  ;  and,  in  our  transit  inwardsl 
and  back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
the  sensation  experienced  was  precisely 
that  of  travelling  in  a  coach  by  night,  be^ 
tween  the  walls  of  a  narrow  street  Th« 
noise  did  not  prevent  easy  conversation, 
nor  appear  to  be  much  greaier  in  ih« 
tunnel  iihan  in  t)i«  open  air. 

Judging   from    this    expetiroent,   ai 
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knowing  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
thorough  ventiilatioo  may  he  effected,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  dangers 
kicurrfd  in  passing  through  well-con- 
StrMCted  lunnsls  are  no  greater  than  those 
ihcurred  in  ordinary  trvtetling  upon  an 
open  railway  or  upon  a  lurnpike-road; 
and  that  the  apprehensions  which  have 
been  expressed  that  such  tunnels  are  likely 
to  prove  delrimental  to  the  ht-alth,  or  in- 
convenient to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
may  go  through  them,  are  perfeclly  futile 
and  groundless. 


* 


BEPOBTS  0>  THE  TDNNEL  O.V   THE    LEEDS 
ASO  S£LBY  RAILWAV. 

Report  of  Dr.  Dacy,  and  Dr.  RotAtsan. 

After  careful  inquiry,  and  an  e^tamina- 
tion  of  this  tunnel,  we  are  of  opinion  ilwt 
it  has  no  injurious  influence  on  the  iieallli 
of  the  passeiigtis.  We  iiave  come  to  this 
concluston  from  finding: — 1st.  That  the 
air  in  the  tunnel  at  the  time  of  passing  is 
not  appreciably  vitiated.  Chemically 
examined,  its  compusitiort  appe.irs  to  he 
the  same  as  that  of  the  at;mf>sphere,  even< 
after  repeated  transits  of  the  locomotive 
engines. 

2nd.  That  the  terapciature  of  the  air  in 
the  tunnel,  though  more  unirorm  than  tfiat 
of  the  external  air,  does  not  vary  so  much 
from  it  as  mi^ht  have  been  anticipated. 
In  the  warmest  weather  in  which  oliserva- 
lions  have  been  made,  the  air  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  luiinel  was  only  eijjlil  degrees 
lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
latter  being  seventy  degrees.  In  February 
the  grvalesi  difference  we  found  was  at-o 
eight  degrees,  the  atmosphere  then  being 
at  56  degrees.  We  were  assured  that, 
during  the  severest  weather  of  last  winter,, 
the  temperature  of  the  ttinnel  never  fell  to 
the  freezing  point. 

3rd.  That  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the 
tunnel,  judging  from  the  few  experiments 
which  we  have  been  able  to  make,  will  oe 
more  uniform  than  the  temperature.  That 
it  will  generally  be  somewhat  greater  tli;vn 
that  of  the  external  air,  hut  never  suf- 
ficiently so  to  cause  the  precipitation  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  carriages,  or  on  the 
persons  of  passengers. 

4th.  That  we  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
tect, in  any  part  of  the  tunnel,  traces  of 
acid,  or  other  irritating  or  noxious  effluvji. 

The  tunnel,  at  present,  is  piissed  through 
in  darkness,  which,  tlinugh  not  dangerous, 
is  to  many  persons  unpleasant.  This  seems 
to  require  coirection,  and  it  is  understood 


to  be  in  contemplation  to  attach  lamps  lo 

the  carriages. 

The  noise  made  by  the  engine  and  tram 
of  carriaKes  did  not  seem  to  us  much 
greater  in  the  tunnel  than  in  the  open  air, 
nor  to  form  any  reasonable  ground  for 
complaint.  Annexed  lo  this  report  is  i 
certificate  by  Dr.  Williamson,  a  higli 
medical  authority  in  Leeds,  generally  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  above  ex- 
pressed. He  has  even  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  travelliiis  on  ihe  railway  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  persons  in  delicate  health,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  cases  of  slight  pul- 
monary disease. 

The  tunnel  in  question  is  situated  very 
near  the  terminus  of  the  railway  in  the 
town  of  Leeds.  It  is  700  yards  in  length, 
17  f^'et  high,  and  22  broid.  Its  direction 
is  neaily  east  and  west.  The  inclinatic 
of  the  flnor  is  I  in  300.  It  has  three  shafl 
at  irregular  distances,  which  now  sen 
the  purpose  o(  ventilation.  The  westeri 
most  is  somewhat  tlie  deepest ;  ihe  deptl 
of  this  is  23  yards,  measured  to  the  floor 
of  lli(?  tunnel.  Tlie  tunnel  is  bricked 
throughout  us  whole  extent.  It  is  traversed 
by  20  engines  daily,  and  on  an  average bj 
3.')0  passengers.  The  average  time  of  ] 
in;^  IS  about  a  minute  and  a  quarter. 
■steam  i:^  generated  by  coke  of  the  bfst 
quality,  under  a  pressure  of  i6  lbs.  With 
regard  to  our  sensation*  m  passing  througb 
the  tunnel,  with  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage purposely  left  down,  we  experienced 
nothing  unpleasant,  either  from  smoke, 
vapour,  or  currenis  of  air.  The  tempen- 
ture  in  the  carriage  was  agreeable,  and 
everytliinc;  fell  dry. 

We  would  conclude  by  observing,  that 
the  opinions  we  have  expressed  of  this 
tunnel  we  hold  to  be  ap|)licable  to  all 
other  tunnels,  the  cirf.umst,«nces  of  which 
are  simitar;  and  to  tunnels  of  greater 
length,  if  theya.re  higher  and  have  a  suffi- 
cient niiinber  of  shafts  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate ventilation. 


DR.  WILLIAMSON'S  REPORT. 

In  reference  to  the  effecU  of  the  transit 
through  the  tunnel  of  ihe  Leeds  andSelby 
Railroad  on  the  health  of  passenger*,  I 
have  to  slate  that,  in  the  whole  of  my  ex- 
perience, both  in  private  practice  and  io 
my  official  connexion  with  the  Infinnafv, 
and  with  the  other  medical  institutions  of 
this  town,  1  have,  indeed,  frequently  re- 
commended delicate  persons  to  make  ex- 
cursions on  the  railroad  for  the  benefit  of 
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tlkeir  liealih,  and  have  known  rery  decided 
advatilages  to  accrue  from  such  excursions 
to  persons  even  labouring  under  tKe 
stighUir  forms  of  pulniuuary  irritation. 

I  conceive  that  ihe  ^-apour,  smoke,  and 
the  gaieous  resuUs  of  combustion  can 
never  exist  in  such  proportions  as  mate- 
rially to  deteriorate  the  air;  and  that  there 
is  no  humidity  or  deleterious  emanation, 
peculiar  to  the  tunnet,  which  can  be  ap- 
preciably detrimental  to  animal  life. 

I  believe  that  persons  of  irritable  bron- 
cbial  membrane  may  respire  in  the  air  of 
the  tunnel  for  a  considerable  period  with- 
out (eehiig  the  slightest  inconvenience  or 
sustaining  any  injury. 


RESEARCHES  ON  NEPHRITIS, 

OR 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  KIDNEYS. 
By  Professor  Cbouel. 


The  diagnostic  of  the  inflardtnation  of 
thekidoeya  sometimes  offers  great  diffi- 
culties. In  its  acuie  form  neplimts  has  a 
great  resemblance  with  several  other  ab- 
dominal affections,  such  as  partial  peri- 
tonitis, inflammation  of  llie  s'omach  and 
intestines,  nervous  colics,"  acute  rheuma- 
tism of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  of  the 
lumbar  region.  Sudden  and  acute  pains, 
mostly  near  the  kidneys,  pelvis,  and  ureter, 
their  (irogress  or  extension  from  the  kid- 
ney to  the  bladder.  The  numbness  of  the 
opposite  thigh,  pain  on  pressure  near  the 
kidn'-y  exclusively,  in  men  painful  con- 
traction of  the  testicle ;  the  pains  are  so 
intense,  that  patients  sometimes  utter  the 
most  piercin*  shrieks,  and  make  the 
stran^st  contortions ;  they  retain  the 
power  of  bending  and  raising  the  body 
without  greatly  increasing  the  pains; 
nausea,  vomiting,  accompany  tlie  exacer- 
bation of  the  pains,  which  are  irregular; 
they  decrease  or  increase,  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  then  come  on  with  almost  un- 
bearable intensity :  there  is  marked  altera- 
tion in  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  for  in- 
stance, suppression,  or  mixture  Vvith  blood 
or  gravel ;  such  are  the  signs  best  calcu- 
lated to  fix  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  their  union  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  llieseal  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

If  the  accidents  arise  a  second  or  third 
time;  if  without  having  had  nephritis,  the 
patient  has  already  voided  blood  or  gravel 
with  urine,  in  all  these  antecedent  facts, 
the  praclilioner  has  new  signs,  which  may 


ealiglUeo  him,  and  arrest  his  attention  at 
the  camroencement  of  the  disease,  But 
in  mo$t  cases  the  evil  is  not  accompanied 
by  all  llieie  symptoms,  and  the  diagnostic 
offers  dithcuKies  which  compel  the  phy- 
sician to  suspend  his  judgment,  not  only 
in  the  early  stages,  but  even  sometimes 
after  the  terni'natton  of  the  disease. 

In  casps,  for  instance,  in  which,  afier 
having  observed  the  rational  sisns  of  ne- 
phritis, and  particularly  the  speudy  pro- 
tjre.isioii  of  acute  pain  from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder,  in  the  direction  of  the  ureter, 
iheie  accidetits  conipleifly  disappear, 
without  any  foreign  body  being  found  ia 
the  urine,  or  without  any  show  of  blood, 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  inflaramaiion  of 
the  kidneys,  or  rheumatism  of  the  lumbar 
muscles  and  psoas.  If  we  read  atten- 
tively the  history  of  Boerrliave's  disease, 
as  related  by  Van  Swieten,  we  shall  find 
in  the  sudden  invasion  of  pain,  in  Oie 
nausea  that  accompanies  it,  iu  the  vesical 
tenesmus,  much  reason  lo  doubt  that  he 
was  correct  in  supposing  that  he  had  only 
a  lumbago. 

As  in  nephritis,  urine  furnishes  the  best 
means  for  establishing  a  diagnostic,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this 
fluid,  It  will  not  suffice  to  recommend 
t)iat  the  urine  be  not  thrown  away  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  but  it  must  be  ex- 
amined immediately,  before  it  may  be 
thickened  by  cold;  if  any  sediment  be 
found,  it  should  be  put  into  water,  and 
kept  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant, who,  by  the  consistence  and  aspect, 
will  judge  of  its  importance. 

By  this  continued  and  attentive  observa- 
tion, during  the  course  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, a  just  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
disease  may  ba  formed  ;  while  by  neglect- 
ing these  means,  doubts  may  exist. 

It  i,s  also  of  the  hisliesl  importance,  in 
case*  where  circumstances  may  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  nephritis,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  produce  of  some  other 
excretions;  thus  the  urinary  odour  of 
cutaneous  transpiration  may  become  a 
sign  of  some  importance,  in  case  of  com- 
plete occlusion  of  one  of  the  ureters,  or 
simultaneous  inflammation  of  both  kid- 
neys ;  the  urinary  odour  of  the  pus  escap- 
ing by  fistulous  course  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  this  fluid :  in  case<i  similar  to 
that  of  Fanton,  where  the  pus  ran  into  the 
colon,  and  was  excreted  by  the  anus ;  and 
that  of  Dehaen,  where  the  left  lung  and 
the  kidney  formed  a  large  sac,  a  raort 
attentive  examination  of  the  pus,  wither  by 
I  the  smell,  or  by  cheuiicut  rejctiv«$  mifht 
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probably  conduce  to  discover  the  origin 
of  tlie  fluid.  I  say  probably,  because  the 
atierition  o(  llie  Itidney  intiihl  be  carried 
to  so  high  a  degree,  that  tbe  secreted  tlu>d 
would  not  contain  any  of  the  character- 
isiics  of  urine. 

The  riiagnoslic  of  chronic  n«phrilis  is, 
in  many  instances, most  difficult,  espeiHally 
in  those  in  which  the  cause  thai  lias  given 
rise  to  infianimaiina,  has  at  the  same  lime 
produced  complete  occlusion  of  the  ureter. 
Nephritis  may  also  be  misiaken  for  a  dis- 
ease of  tbe  spleen,  or  of  the  pancreas,  caries 
of  the  vertebra',  chrome  riieuinatism, 
enkysied  turnout ;  and  in  females  a  dis- 
ease of  the  ovarii. 

Tbeaeat  of  the  pain,  n  tuiiiefiiction,  mone 
or  lesj  apparen',  and  iho  sen>salion  of 
weight  in  the  rt-gion  of  the  kidneys,  which 
according  to  Galen,  the  patient  woutd  only 
feel  while  lyiiii;  in  the  siomach,  voruiiin^, 
engourdissement  of  the  lliiiik  jujd  ihe  cor- 
respoudiiivr  thigh;  and  in  man,  evfn  the 
painful  stricture;  and  later  on,  atrophy  of 
the  teslide,  are  not  symptunis  sulhciently 
certain  to  lix  liic  'liagnustic  in  cases,  not 
Confirmed  by  tlie  exaniinalion  of  the  urine- 
If  the  pi'fcacnce  of  pus  or  blood  in  the 
urine  leads  to  a  su-tpieiou  of  an  affection 
of  the  kidney,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
un  ulceraiiiin  or  canter  of  Ihe  bladder,  or 
calculi  in  the  viscera,  an  abscess  opening 
in  its  cavity,  an  eoporijenient  «jf  the  pros- 
tate, m;iy  also  give  rise  to  tiiese  symptoms; 
and  before  an  opinion  is  Riven,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  lo  asceitam  iill  past  cir- 
cumstances, to  explore  the  urethra  and 
bladder  in  both  sexes. 

Prognostic. — Whatever  may  be  the 
form  or  degree  of  intensity  of  nephritis,  at 
is  always  ft  serious  disease. 

It  i<  of  a  fur  less  aE^rming  nature  when 
tbe  inflammation  is  causeii  by  external 
violence,  or  when  it  is  not  very  intense. 
But  when  it  arises  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  is  owing  to  the  prtsetice  of  cal- 
culus in  the  fjelvis  or  ureter;  llm  disease 
Itself,  when  it  does  not  ibrcaien  the  ex- 
istence of  the  patient,  is  of  a  nature  to  in- 
spire a  fear  that  the  disease  will  appear  in 
difiereut  forms,  more  or  less  often  ;  iliat  it 
will  evfciiiually  cause  suppuration  of  the 
^_  kidney,  and  the  d«aih  of  the  patient. 
^^B  When  the  diseajsc  has  become  chronic, 
^^V  and  the  kidney  suppurates,  or  there  is 
W  hectic  fever,  death  is  generally  the  result 

I  of  this  malady.     But  there  are  examples 

I  of  individuals  who  have  survived  thiscom- 

I  plication  of  alarming  symptoms.   Accom- 

I  panted  by  our  friends,  MM.  J.  (^loquet 

I  and  Louis,  wc  saw  a  patient  reduced  to 

I  the  last  stage  of  matasm,  by  suppuration 


of  the  kidney,  combined  with  hectic  ferer, 
which  lasted  three  months ;  yet  be  regained 
the  appearance  of  almost  perfect  health. 

Forcstus  relates  the  case  of  a  priest. 
as;ed  45,  who,  du ring  lhre«  ibondis,  roided 
uniie  mixed  with  pus,  snmeiimes  with 
blood,  and  who,  owidr  to  this  affection, 
became  very  thin.  Mild  regimen,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  milk,  r.'stort-d  him  to 
ileal ih.  Forestus  mentions  two  other 
case-,  in  which  suppuration  of  the  kid- 
neys was  treated  with  equal  success. 

Out  a  much  more  remarkable  fact, 
which  leaves  no  di'ubt  as  to  the  possibdily 
of  the  cure  of  neptliritis,  wiih  suppuratien 
and  d^slruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  kid- 
neys,  occurred  at  the  Ilnlei  Dint,  in  1835. 

Jean  Latour,  aged  71,  a  comb-maker, 
of  robust  constitution,  and  g'Deral  {;ood 
health,  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
theaoib  of  July,  I&35.  Three  days  be- 
fore,  he  had  buddeuly  felt  violent  pain  in 
the  head;  hemiplegy  to  the  right,  and 
(ainting.  There  was  total  absence  of 
motion  and  feelin?  on  the  whole  of  tlie 
ri^lit  sick  of  the  body  ;  the  patient  was 
bled  in  iTie  arm,  and  cupped  on  the  nucha, 
the  inferior  limbs  were  covered  with  le- 
vulsives,  and  aperient  injections  were  ad- 
ministered, 

The  patient  died  on  the  4th  of  Augim, 
without  any  iiKli(;alioD  of  tbe  pathological 
alteration  of  the  right  kidney,  nor  any  ac- 
count of  the  succession  of  symptoms  to 
which  this  alteration  certainly  gave  ^i^e. 

When  the  body  was  examined,  there 
was  white  ramoiliK^emcni  of  the  brain 
outside  rather  above  the  left  corpus  »tri' 
alum,  being  fifteen  lines  long,  to  eight  in 
height  and  width,  and  witliout  the  least 
trace  of  sangu<De  effusion.  There  uraa 
also  a  considerable  sub-arachnoidien 
a^dema. 

Tbe  heart  was  nearly  double  its  usual 
size,  and  the  left  ventricle  aluue  formed 
three  parts  of  the  mass.  There  was  con- 
centric hypertrophy,  and  the  cavity  was 
very  small.  There  were  also  bony  plates 
in  the  aorta.  But  the  most  important 
alteration  in  the  present  instance,  was 
that  of  the  kidneys. 

The  left  kidney  was  twice  its  normal 
siie  ;  it  was  red,  and  petfecily  healthy  iu 
evr-ry  respect.  In&lrad  of  the  right  kid- 
ney was  found  an  irregular  mass,  which, 
carefully  dissected,  offered  a  sort  of  mf  m- 
braneous  sac.  nearly  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  formed  by  the  calices,  the  pelvis,  and 
ureter,  and  containini^  about  half  an  ounce 
of  clear  fluid.  Hound  these  membrane- 
ous sacs  there  were  no  traces  of  coriaceous 
and  streaked  substances.    An  abuudanl 
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cellular  tissue,  yellow,  and  ntixed  with 
greasy  flaken,  united  these  p^rts. 

The  euprarenai  capsule  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  in  its  natumt  state.  Two  in- 
ches  from  the  pelvis,  the  tireier,  wliich  is 
three  times  its  usual  size,  is  closed  by  »n 
ovular  calciilu^j,  blatk,  hard,  and  which 
entirely  obtiteaieij  it.  Above  th«  obstacle 
the  ureter  is  small,  but  sull  free,  opening 
as  usual  tnto  the  Waddrr;  this  latter  or- 
gan ii  ptrfectly  healthy. 

This  fact,  as  we  have  already  obseired, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  cure  of  calcu- 
lous nephrites,  with  suppuration  and  de- 
struction of  the  retial  lissue,  and  it  wtH  be 
easy  to  prove  it.  The  presence  of  a  cal- 
culus in  the  ureter,  the  djiatatton  of  this 
tube  above  the  calculus  in  the  iirf  ler,  the 
dilatation  of  this  tube  above  the  calculus, 
and  its  iiBfcowness  below,  do  not  permit 
us  to  say  that  the  anatomical  conaittons 
of  the  kidnev  were  congenital.  If  this 
patient  had  only  the  rudiuienlsof  a  kid- 
ney, it  would  be  quite  impossible  fur  a 
calculus  to  imve  been  formed,  or  that  a 
calctilus  caught  in  the  ureihra  could  give 
rise  to  alterations  in  the  diameter  of  this 
tube. 

The  supposition  of  impeded  develop- 
tnentjOr  malformation  being  inadmissible, 
we  are  oblii;ed  lo  recognize  a  diseased 
kidney  in  the  sniall  merobTaneuus  kysl, 
where  the  renal  vessels  meet,  and  from 
whence  the  pelvis  isiues.  As  a  kidney 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  »t«te  of  a  mem- 
braneous point  until  it  has  undergone  a 
dilalaiion  that  has  made  its  own  tissue 
disappear,  and  that  this  dilatdiion,  and 
destruction  never  exist  without  occlusion 
of  the  ureter,  and  suppuration  of  the  kid- 
ney, it  results,  in  the  tir^t  instance,  that 
the  kidney  to  which  we  allude,  had  un- 
dergone this  alteration,  and  secondly, 
thai  this  atleratioa  is  not  necessitily  dan- 
gerous 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute 
nephritis  is  in  general  founded  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  othrr  inflam- 
mations :  grneial  bleeding  and  cupping 
on  the  renal  region,  repeated  according 
to  the  iiiten.sity  of  the  atTection,  and 
strenjjtb  and  a(:e  of  the  patient ;  baths, 
hip  baths,  soothing  poultices,  or  fenoen- 
tations ;  mucilaginous  injections;  cool- 
ing beverage,  such  as  whry,  emuls  on*. 
decoctions  of  barley,  raarshmallow,,  lin- 
seed, are  the  means  generally  employed. 

Independently  of  indications  common 
to  nephritis,  and  other  phl«>gmasi-<e,  there 
are  some  which  peculiarly  apperiaiit  lo 
nephritis.  The  degree  of  heat  in  the  whole 
body,  and  most  pailicularly  the  lumbar 


region,  caused   by  lying  on  a  toll  bed 
would  be  very  injurious. 

The  well  known  utility  of  placing  the 
inflamed  organ  in  a  slate  of  repo<ie,  fur> 
iii»hes  another  and  special  indication. 
The  abundant  beverage  recommended  in 
other  plilCijmjsia;,  would  in  nephritis  in- 
crease the  aition  of  the  kidneys,  the  pa- 
tients should  tliL'refure  only  drink  suffi- 
cient 10  atlay  their  thirst,  and  in  very 
small  qubinliiies  at  a  tune,  particutaily 
when  the  suppression  of  urine  gives  rea- 
son to  fear  l!ie  complete  occlusion  of  the 
ureters.  The  beverage  should  be  tepid, 
if  cold,  the  secretion  of  urine  would  be 
increased 

Anui'er  important  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  nephritis  is,  lo  insist  on  the 
patient  remaining  as  quiet  as  possible. 
As  the  presence  of  a  calculus  is  almost 
always  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  least 
change  of  position  in  the  patient  might 
suffice  lu  bring  on  sudden  and  intense 
pain.  Tlii're  are,  however,  e.iceptiiiits  to 
this  precept  of  com^^lete  immobility;  it 
is  not  applicable  in  cases  where  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain  naturally  leads  the  pa- 
tient to  loll  in  bed,  or  on  the  floor.  In 
these  exacerhaiiotis,  immobility  is  not  only 
impracticable,  but  might  be  prejudicial. 
Indeed,  while  it  is  most  important  not  to 
move  duiiiig  the  cessation  of  pain,  there 
is  no  reason  for  remaining  still  when  the 
pain  IS  so  intense  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
increase. 

Narcotics,  sometimes  employed  with 
advantage  in  several  other  phlegmasia, 
particularly  in  dysentery,  are  mostly  in- 
dicated in  acute  inHammali-m  of  the  kid- 
neys, on  account  of  the  pain,  which  gene- 
rally surpasses  that  which  lakes  place  in 
other  inflammations;  consequently  while 
we  have  recourse  to  antipblogisstics,  we 
must  not  hesitate,  when  the  pains  aiy  very 
great,  10  make  the  patient  lake  every 
hour,  or  every  half  hour,  half  a  gram,  or 
even  a  grain  of  opium,  either  in  pills,  or 
indraught;  it  is  generally  (irefernble  in 
a  draught,  because  it  acts  more  speedily  ; 
but  if  the  nauseous  flavour  of  this  remedy 
increases  the  eomiting,  pills  are  more  de- 
sirable, and  injections  are  still  better. 
The  decrease  of  pain,  or  a  cominencement 
of  iiarcotisni,  show  when  the  use  of  opium 
should  be  continued  or  suspended. 

If  an  active  revuUion  towards  the  skin 
appears  requisite,  the  special  seat  of  tlie 
iiittammation  necessitates  some  precau- 
tions in  the  choice  of  the  means  employed 
to  produce  it.  The  use  of  cantharides 
must  be  avoided,  which  even  estemallv 
in  some  persons  produce,  in  the  uri 
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pasH^Oi  accidents  analogous  to  those  we 
purpose  to  combat.  Consequently  when 
it  is  necessary  lo  pioduce  nibefaction,  or 
vesication,  we  cnust  scrupulously  abstain 
from  topical  raniliarides,  oud  employ 
some  cither,  such  as  flour  of  mustard,  or 
ammniiiacal  pomalum. 

When  nephrilis  has  given  way  to  these 
Temedies  the  patient  must  not  remain  in 
Ignorance  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  diseiise,  if  he  beauatn  pkcpd 
in  the  same  conditions  us  when  liie  dis- 
ease was  first  developed.  When  ih»!  atci- 
denis  have  completely  cea-ed,  wiiliout 
gravel  having  bctn  found  m  the  urine,  or 
wilhout  a  calculus  falling  in  the  bladdfi, 
the  pali»ni  should  be  recommended,  if  he 
has  fell  sympioms  of  acute  nephritis,  lo 
follo\¥  the  rei;imen  prescribed  lo  indivi- 
duals who  hiive  actually  had  cnlculi  in 
the  kidnt-ys. 

The  regimen  consisis  principally  in  the 
use  of  vegetable*,  cooling  and  diuretic 
beveragi-,  espet:i»lly  alcaline  wafeis,  taken 
iq  large  quantities;  abstalniiig  from  heat- 
ing liquors  and  food,  and  viuleiitaud  pro- 
lunged  exeicise,  and  remaining  night  and 
d&y  in  a  cool  leniperalure. 

If  after  one  or  two  attacks  of  acute 
nephritis,  suppuration  be  forraed  in  ihe 
kidneys,  the  case  must  be  considered  very 
serious,  and  ihc  assistance  of  art  merely 
tend  to  uiicvtate  ihe  pain,  and  prolong 
existence. 

At  all  events,  in  some  instances,  there 
has  been  cure  when  suppuration  of  the 
kidneys  existed.  In  ibese  cases  milky  or 
vegetable  diet;  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  setons  in  the  lumbar  region  ; 
change  of  scene,  climaie,  country  air; 
alcaline  mineral  water,  are  means  gene- 
rally employed  with  the  greatest  chances 
«f  success,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
cases. 

When  the  pus  formtd  in  the  kidney 
lends  to  break  out,  it  is  advisable  to  open 
the  abscess,  whether  deep  or  superficial, 
and  seek  for  the  calculus,  nnd  extract  it, 
however  deep  it  may  be  situated. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  J.  L.  Petit  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  ciure  an  individual  in  whom 
h«  had  taken  a  three-branihed  calculus 
from  the  lumbar  region,  and  who,  alter 
the  opcralion,  had  a  urinary  fistula.  It 
tlie  calctilus  be  strongly  adherent,  the  fis- 
tulous passKge  shoiilil  be  kept  open  by 
proper  dressings,  until  the  calculus  could 
be  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  suppuration  of  (he  kid- 
ney, this  disease  is  always  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  it  is  ne- 
cesnry  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  pa- 


tient, Dolwithstanding  the  state  of  tha 
fever;  but  the  itourishment  must  be  mild 
and  of  easy  digestion. 

I  must  again  repeal,  thit  at  all  periods 
of  calculous  nephritis,  the  disease  is  cal- 
culu» ;  inflammation  is  but  a  secondary 
phenomenon.  We  must,  therefore, always 
insist  on  alcaline  naters,  in  as  high  a  dose 
as  the  diijestive  organs  will  permit,  with 
the  double  view  of  dissolving  the  calculi 
that  m.<y  exist  in  the  urinary  passages, 
and  to  prevent  the  formattun  of  new 
calculi. 

Waters  taken  fiom  llieir  source  are 
always  preferable,  because  tlie  patient  can 
not  only  drink  them,  but  can  also  have 
the  advantage  of  baths.  It  is  true  ihere 
are  some  calculi  which  resist  the  dissolvent 
action  of  the  atcali,  but  this  calculi  is 
very  acaice,  if  compared  10  those  dis- 
solved, auftened,  orsepardted  by  reactives. 

Same  persons  have  given  the  name  of 
albuminous  nephritis  to  a  disease  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bright,  under  the  name  of 
granulous  disease  of  the  kidney.  We 
have  not  mentioned  this  disease  in  the 
memoir,  becausK  we  did  not  wish  to  min- 
gle in  common  consideraiions  two  diMioct 
patliotugical  alterations. — Conliuental  and 
Br  ilia  A  Med.  Ret, 


LUPUS  TREATED   BY  CAUTERI- 
ZATION AND  AKSENIATE  OF 
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By  M.  Baudelocquc. 


HotpitaJ/or  Sick  Children. 

Since  last  October  there  are  two  chil- 
dren in  the  hospital  with  lupus  on  the 
nose.  Though  the  treatment  has  been 
varied  and  active,  yet  these  affections  are 
not  yet  cured ;  however  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  continuation  of 
the  same  means  may  suffice  to  remove 
them  entirely,  as  the  improvenient  is 
great. 

The  two  little  girls  have  been  subjected 
to  nearly  similai  treatment.  Both  had  a 
large  scab  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose; 
the  suppuration,  caused  by  the  ulcers 
under  the  scabs,  escaped  in  several  places. 
The  scabs  came  off;  it  was  found  tnii  the 
lobule  of  the  nose  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  several  ulcers  with  uneven  edges,  ex- 
tending aloni;  the  nose.  The.«e  ulcers 
were  touched  in  several  parts  with  nitrate 
acid  of  mercury,  and  hydrochloride  acid  ; 
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but  the  new  scabs  came  off,  and  it  was 
evideni  there  was  no  improvement. 

M.  Baudelocque  prescribed  arseniate 

I  of  soda,  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain.     This 

I  dose  was  gradually   increased  to  a  quar- 

1  ter,  then  a  tliird,  then  half.     One  oflhe^if 

[little  girls  had  violent  colics,  and  the  rae- 

rdicine    was  suspended  ;    the  other  child 

did  not  suffer  in  the  name  way.     Caustic 

I  iodine  was  substituted  for  the  above  lueii- 

tiuned    caustics;    but    the    scabs    were 

speedily  formed  again,  and  ulcers  were 

found  ill  the  same  niate  when  the  scabs 

came  away.     Mr.  B.  then  tried  the  effc'  is 

of  a  caustic,   of  which  arsenic   whs   the 

basis:  the  following  is  the  recipe  of  this 

I  composition. 

Quick  lime  four  ounces,  sulphuret  of 
I  Arsenic  an  ounce,  to  be  pounded  ;  second 
i  lixivium  magistrale,  two  tumblers;  boiled 
till  it  thickens;  to  be  kept  well  covered. 

Mr.  B.  found  this  paste  a  valuable 
caustic  in  bad  ulcers.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  iu  the  hospital  f'>r  chil- 
dren, and  never  gave  ri>e  lo  symptoms  of 
absorption  of  arsenic;  it  was  applied 
three  times  to  the  two  young  patients  we 
have  named. 

When  the  scabs  came  away,  the  ulcers 
were  covered  with  this  paste,  taken  up 
vrith  a  spatula.  The  cnusiic  soon  acti?d, 
and  caused  great  pain.  The  children 
complained  sadly  all  day,  and  a  large 
dark  scab  was  formed  by  the  fi>llowinE 
morning,  which  was  three  weeks  coming 
off.  But  shortly  after  the  cauterization, 
a  few  drupi  of  sanies  escaped,  which 
showed  that  the  ulceis  were  not  cica'rized. 
A  third  application  of  caustic  was  made, 
and  as  the  scabs  seem  quite  dry,  and 
there  has  been  no  further  discharge,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  cicatrization  has  taken  place. 
Duni'g  this  treatment,  arseniate  of  soda 
has  been  administered,  though  suspended 
several  limes,  either  for  the  colics,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  or  for  acute  nphthal- 
njia^  with  which  one  of  the  ctiildren  was 
affected.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  regimen,  and  every  week  an  aperient 
draught  was  given.^/6. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CANCEIIOUS 
TUMOURS  IN  THE  BREaST, 

j4nd  tie  means  of  prnsenting  this  fatal 
terminalion. 

By  M.  LisFRANc. 

The  7th  of  Noveml>er,  1836,  a  woman 
left  the  hospital  de  la  Piti£,  where  she 
had  been  for  several  weeks,  with  an  iu- 


flamroation  of  the  breast.  Several  ab- 
scesses were  opened  by  M.  Lisfranc. 
The  wounds  were  gradually  healed,  yet 
there  ri'mainrd  various  small  engorge- 
ments ;  when  the  woman  ia9i^ited  on 
leaving  the  hospital, 

M.  Lisfranc  observed,  that  engorge- 
ments of  ti'is  deicripnon  were  very  com- 
mon afier  parturition  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
females  gave  very  litilf  attention  to  them; 
sometimes  they  were  removed  by  the  as- 
sistance of  nature  alone;  but  they  were 
also  known  to  remain  indolent  for  many 
years ;  give  no  pain,  cause  no  uneasiness  ; 
but  when  mensirudiion  ceased,  these  in- 
durations, hitherto  so  indolent,  became 
very  painful,  and  were  transformed  into 
as  many  scirrhous  tumours. 

Most  of  the  females,  who  have  their 
breasts  amputated,  admit  that  neglected 
engorg«>meDts  have  been  the  origin  of 
scirrhus. 

When  the  surgeons  are  called  to  re- 
move ens;orgemenis,  after  they  have  ex- 
isted two  or  three  years,  they  find  tlie 
greatest  difhculiy  in  bringing  on  a  reso- 
lution ;  whereas,  if  they  be  recent,  a  few 
sanguine  evacuation,  poultices,  and  baths, 
remove  them  in  a  few  days.  The  greatest 
attention  should  therefore  be  given  lo 
these  engorgements,  as  by  a  simple  medi- 
cation, a  cruel  and  hltX  diseane,  which 
baffles  the  powers  of  art,  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Tiiese  considerations  on  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  scirrhous  indurations  of  the 
breast,  lead  us  to  examine  this  important 
question  : — 

Which  are  the  engorgements  of  the 
breast  we  should  endeavour  to  resolve  ? 

Many  practitiiioners  have  unhesita- 
tingly declared,  tliHt  these  indurations 
should  be  extirpated  with  the  bi>iioury, 
aud  others  recommend  attempting  resolu- 
tion. M.  Lisfranc  thinks  that  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  a  more 
rational  method,  and  that  distinctions 
must  be  established  before  any  step  is 
taken. 

Many  patients,  of  lymphatic  constitu- 
tions, admit  they  have  bad  swelled  glands 
of  the  neck,  under  the  arm,  and  in  the 
groin  ;  some  have  glands  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  breast,  which  have  gone  off 
unaided. 

These  circumstances  may  lead  to  the 
presnroption  dut  the  engorjfement  of  the 
breast,  at  present  existing,  may  be  a  lym- 
phatic engorgement.  Cold  abscesses  are 
as  liable  to  be  developed  in  the  breasts, 
under  the  am.,  and  in  the  groin,  ai 
where.     The  enfrorgement  of 
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phalic  ganglia  developed  undt-r  the  in- 
fluence of  thu  canse,  may,  in  tlie  iirsi 
instance,  be  ofercome  by  milder  means 
tlian  extirpation  ;  and  even  admitting  tKat 
Ihit  induration  may  one  day  degnieraie, 
and  be  transformed  into  a  cancer,  is  it  not 
rational  lo  attack  it  by  all  the  dissolvents 
InowD  in  medicine,  before  we  have 
recourse  to  an  operation,  which,  however 
slight  it  may  be,  it  Rlways  attt-nded  with 
danger,  and  what  objeciioii  can  be  raised 
again&l  this  proceeding  I 

An  engorgement  of  ihe  mammary  gland 
does  not  suddenly  increase  ;  ilie  constitu- 
tion is  not  ftoin  one  day  to  another  inva- 
ded by  diathesis;  and  if  ihe  disMlvents 
are  Judiciously  em|iloyed ;  if  the  ijtages 
of  tlie  disease  he  inrefully  followed,  ii  it 
not  fuU  time  to  have  recourse  to  aii  ope- 
ration, when  raedicinai  me.ins  are  found 
to  be  iin(ioiiiint.  At  all  frvents,  the  ut- 
most that  will  have  been  lost,  is  a  little 
tim<-,  and  purely  this  is  nothing,  when  the 
object  is  to  avoid  a  cruel  operation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  lUal  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  nuh  lo  attempt  | 
to  use  dissolvents;  if  the  tumour  be  re- 
cent, not  very  larije,  no  inequality  on  the 
surface,  not  hard,  resolutives  should  be 
employed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tu- 
mours aie  as  numerous  as  four  or  live, 
hard,  voluminous,  adiierent;  if  there  be 
engorgement  m  the  armpit ;  if  oia  certain 
parts  of  these  tumours,  there  be  ramol- 
lis&eraentj  dissolvents  instead  of  arresting 
the  cour:>e  of  the  disease,  would  hasten  the 
carcinomatous  det^encccscence,  and  the 
operation  must  be  performed  without 
delay,  if  it  be  not  too  Late. 

M.  Lisfranc  does  not  attempt  to  obtain 
the  resolution  of  scirrhous  tumours;  he  is 
not  aware  whether  the  engorgement  of  the 
breast  is  complicated  wiih  inflammation, 
or  whether  they  are  produced  by  inflam- 
roation ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
cases  resolution  has  been  obtained  when 
there  was  sufficient  cau»e  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  extirpation. 

In  following  the  rules  prescribed,  in 
seizing  the  characters  indtcated.dissolvents 
and  antiphlogisties  may  be  employed,  but 
if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  success 
will  not  attend  these  measures,  they  must 
on  no  account  be  resorted  to,  however 
desirous  the  patient  may  be  to  make  the 
trial,  in  order  to  avoid  an  operation. — lb. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ox 

FCRUNCULUS  PANULATUS. 

Bt  M.  Alibirt, 

These  boils  were  very  long  since  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  /uruncuii  panu- 
luli,  because  when  the  tumour  broke  there 
v^as  an  oval  perforation.  &1.  Alibert  did 
not  think  it  right  to  change  this  deuoiai- 
nation. 

These  furunculi  are  very  long  coming 
out;  they  sometimes  remain  for  yea  is  in 
a  state  of  crudily  ;  they  lUy  up  in  their 
s.ihere  of  irritation,  and  wlien  scratched 
are  gradually  reduced  to  dust ;  they  may 
gruw  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  after 
they  disappear,  there  remains  for  a  long 
time  an  ecoliymosis  sira:l.iT  to  that  which 
preceded  their  apparition.  The  furunculi 
panulati  ought  not  to  be  confounded  wittt 
various  eruptions  met  with  in  the  fkcial 
tegument. 

The  following  case  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  furnuculus  panulatus: — 

A  man  of  a  sanguine  ccnstitution.  fut 
and  strong,  is  accustomed  lo  h^rd  labour; 
he  has  never  had  any  syphilitic  disease, 
nor  any  other  disease  of  Ihe  skin  than  the 
present  one.  Eighteen  months  ago,  a  red 
spot  appeared  on  the  lateral  side  of  the 
nose,  on  the  right :  lhi'«  point  was  like  an 
ecchy  mosis,  but,  after  many  weeks,  a  small 
hard  tuberculua  appeared;  it  gave  no 
pain,  it  could  be  pressed  under  the  finger. 
This  tubercle  remained  cighhen  montht 
stationary,  gave  little  suppuration,  and 
disappeared.  Some  other  tubercles  oc- 
curred, and  remained  a  very  lon'j  while. 
Some  are  still  existing;  pressed  by  the 
finger  they  give  no  pain,  but  what  i«  con- 
slant  is  the  red  spot,  sometimes  bluish, 
which  lasts  long  before  and  after  the 
tubercles. 

M.  Alibert  employi^,  with  some  ad- 
vantage, nitrttis  atgenti,  far  the  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  furunculi  panulati, — lb. 


A  LETTER 

ON  TSK 

BETTER    REGULATION    OF    ME- 
DICAL CHARITIES; 

1«  B£PI,T  TO  A  CIRCULAR  IfUtUEO    BV  THE 
ROrilL  COLLEGE  OF  SURCEOIS. 

Bv  Edward  BEWtcv,  Surgeon. 

"  As  to  the  medical  attendants  on  most 
of  the  pubhc  charities,  they  cannot,  by 
any  alteration  in  the  existin"  '"-«    be 
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much  worse  circumstanced  than  they  ire 
at  present.  They  are,  noloriously,  most 
inaucquately  remunerated.  Take  a  coun- 
try dispensary  for  f-xaraple.  In  ihcffrealer 
number  of  these,  a  ^nileman  of  taler>is 
and  e'^ucation  is  expected  to  ftevote  four 
hours  of  every  alternate  d.iy  to  attendance 
on  the  poor  ;  to  visit  (ofii-n  !«t  night)  such 
as  are  unable  lo  altenrl  ihe  dispensary,  al 
a  distance  of  five  miles  from  his  own  le- 
sidenre;  and  to  endure  all  the  hirdahips 
of  protracted  iniHwifery  case?,  during 
nhich  he  is  frequfn'ly  obliged  to  remain 
the  whole  niglii  in  filthy  hovels — all  for 
sixty  pounds  a-yearF  Thus  is  actually  the 
average  salary  of  a  qualified  surgeon  in 
such  institutions;  in  a  few  instances  it 
may  be  sonaewliat  more,  but  in  others  ii 
is  fonsiderahly  less.  And  for  this  pahry 
sum  he  must  leep  at  least  one  horse,  and 
maintain  a  respectable  appearance  in 
society.  In  fact,  no  one  would  arcept  of 
such  a  situation,  were  it  not  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  asteppin^'Stone  lo  prac- 
tice ;  hut  in  this  especiation  ihey  are  fre- 
quently, I  might  even  say,  generally,  dis- 
appointed. The  public,  in  its  wi»dom, 
prefers  the  man  mtio  ?eeras  independent, 
though  he  may,  in  reality,  he  a  person 
of  inferior  acquirements. 

"  The  surgeon  <jf  the  county  jnRrmary  is 
situated  under  far  morefivr.>urablecircuin- 
stanct-s.  Ills  very  position  places  him  at 
the  h^ad  of  the  practice  in  the  county; 
his  duties  are  but  trifling  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  ;  and 
he  is  much  better  paid.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  here  are  many  highly  resp>eeiable 
members  of  our  profession,  in  every  respect 
fully  qualified  for  the  office,  who  would 
gladly  undertake  the  charge  of  a  county 
innrmary  for  half  tlie  present  salary  ;  and 
I  am  confirnifd  in  this  opinion  by  th^* 
well-known  fact,  that  the  situation  has 
been  frequently  pursha.<ed  for  a  lar^e  sura 
of  money.  Takmg  all  these  matters  into 
onnsidenktion,  1  am  therefore  not  at  all 
disposed  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  tt>e 
proposed  reduction  of  the  salary — pro- 
vided due  regard  be  had  to  existing  in- 
terests. 

"  It  appears  that  the  sum  of  £lOO  «- 
year,  which  is  to  he  withdrawn  from  each 
infirmary,  is  lo  be  appropriated  lo  the 
payment  of  medical  inspectors.  The  du- 
tie?  of  these  officers,  as  roenlioned  in 
your  circular,  are  so  vague  and  undefined, 
that  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whi-ther  their  appointment 
may  be  objectionable  or  not.  I  can  very 
well  cono^ive  that  such  an  office,  en- 
trusted to   intelligent  and   well-educsted 


men,  might  be  productive  of  the  most  be- 
neficial results,  both  la  the  public  and  to 
the  profrsMion.  If  tliey  were  r^isposed  lo 
act  in  harmony  with  their  brethren,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  promoting  unioH 
among  Ihe  whole  body  of  medical  men, 
a  'consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.' 
In  a  staliitical  point  ot  view,  also,  their 
services  n.ighl  be  made  invaluable.  But 
1  am  sure  I  only  tclio  the  sentiments  of 
the  entire  prufession,  in  strongly  protest- 
ing against  the  interference  of  the  inspr-c- 
tors  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  nie<licid  attcu- 
ciants  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Sn 
monstrous  a  power  would  nullify  itsel* — 
it  could  nevtT  be  enforced — tt  would 
never  be  submitted  to. 

"  The  next  clause  of  Ihe  act  to  which 
you  refer,  i.t  that  requiring  all  surgeons  of 
hospitals,  &c.,  (0  be  niembsrs  or  licen- 
tiates of  some  collef;e  of  surgeons.  From 
this  I  infer  that  it  is  proposed  to  throw 
open  our  county  infirmaries  to  qualified 
surgeons,  without  any  regard  lo  the  col- 
lege from  which  ihey  have  obtained  their 
diploma.  This,  rightly  considered,  is 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable,  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
should  actuate  a  legislature,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  laws  for  the  g-  vernment  of  scientific 
institutions  in  a  free  counlry.  But  f 
must  acknowledge,  lliat  I  do  not  consider 
the  mere  possession  of  a  diploma  from 
any  college,  except  that  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  as  a  real  qualifica- 
tion. I  do  not  say  this  invidiou.'ly, 
or  from  esprit  du  corpg  ,•  but  because 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland  is  held  publicly,  and  is  much 
more  serertly  and  searching  than  thai  of 
any  olher  similar  body.  I  should  there- 
fore deem  it  highly  ^njrisab'e,  if  our  col- 
lege is  to  be  d'^rived  of  its  privilege  of 
providing  surgeons  for  Ihe  county  infir- 
maries, that  a  board  for  the  public  exam- 
ination of  candidates  should  beestab  i>hed 
in  lieu  of  it.  i>f  louise,  I  mean  that  this 
board  should  examine  candid.>teB  for  all 
medical  appointments  under  the  conlroul 
of  government. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  nf 
that  paragraph  of  your  circular,  in  which 
you  detai!  the  instructions  wliich  your  de- 
putation in  London  has  received  ;  and  here 
you  must  ]>ardon  me  if  I  enter  somewhat 
more  fully  into  the  subject  tiian  at  (irsi 
sight  may  appear  necessary.  Passing  by, 
for  the  present,  the  first  sentence  in  the 
par.>graph.  or  that  which  refers  lo  your 
praiseworthy  extriions  f;<r  securing  totltr 
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when  we  conaider  what  goyernmenls 
might  do,  and  what  they  omit  doing ; 
bow  education  is  limited  and  pervert^, 
and  how  the  difTusion  of  knowledge  is 
fthackled  and  restricted.  Tf  ihey  repre< 
sented  the  enli^ihteament  of  community, 
these  things  could  not  he.  It  is  a  problem 
worihy  of  solution,  how  it  happens  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  exert  an  almost  irresponsible 
pown  ;  or  how  it  is,  that  •'verywhere  the 
best  intrrests  of  the  many,  are  raore  or 
less  misunderstood  and  opposed?  Howr 
lonif  is  this  state  of  things  to  last,  or  when 
shall  govemroenis  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies for  the  common  enli^hienm>nt  and 
happiness  of  mankind  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
prupagaie  troth  without  enh»ling  under 
the  banners  of  a  party  ;  but  there  can  not 
be  the  party  of  humanity — a  party  advo- 
cating without  restraint,  the  principle^ 
which  concern  the  well-being  of  our  race? 
Among  the  inferior  passions,  truth  and 
excellence  have  a  fierce  and  implacable 
opponent  in  party-feeling.  Even  the 
powerful  enginery  of  governments  is  con- 
trolled by  iis  agfncy.  In  miscl>ief-work- 
ing,  however,  it  must  yield  to  fanalicism, 
which  at  timf-s,  is  an  epitome  of  every- 
thing that  is  bas".  VVhen  the  two  are 
combined,  iniquities  the  most  demoraliz- 
ing, result.  It  is  not  that  these  vices  are 
so  destructive  in  themselves,  as  that  they 
become  the  vehicle  and  the  pretext  for 
personal  enmity,  and  every  form  of  human 
malignity.  Truly,  if  humanity  prove 
noble  and  adrniratile  under  some  aspects, 
it  is  base  and  despicable  under  others. 
How  then,  shall  we  adequately  denounce 
those  riestructivc  qualities,  that  convert 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  into  g'all  and 
bitterness,  and  sow  the  heart  with  sin 
and  misery  ?  Party-feeling  in  its  worst 
features,  is  indeed  a  wide  remove  from 
that  raTinnal  and  benevolent  patriotism 
which  wills  and  works  the  good  of  all — 
of  family,  country,  and  humiinity." 


Ii«ered  before  the  Managers  of  Uie  Mor* 
trose  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A, 
K  Browne,  Surgeon.  Edinburgh,  1837. 
8»o.  pp.231. 
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f'Sealy,  M.  D.,  fee.     No.  11.    The  Imagi- 
nation, i<s  History  and  Effects.     London, 
1837.     I2ino.  pp.  91. 

The  Teeth  a  Tent  of  Jige,  eonaidered 

I  in  re/erenee  to  Factory   Children.     By 

E.  Saunders.  London,  1837.  Bvo.  pp.76. 

What  AKylum*  are  and  ought  to  be  ; 
being  the  substance  of  Five  Lectures  de- 
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Bibliopole. — ^The  account  of  the  ica«i- 
ing-room  of  the  Co'l-ge   of  Sur^geons  is 
very  amusing:  could  our  correspondent 
favour   Us  with  any  purticular    conver.    - 
sation  f  ■ 

A  Fintbury  Electa  — Our  conespon-  ■ 
dent  must  apply  to  a  contemponry  Deb- 
domadary. 

^R  Jittormey. — The  particulars  of  the    J 
will  may  be  seen  at  Doctors'  Commons,    1 
If  our  memory  is  accurate,  the  sum  did 
not  exceed  £10,000,  either  to  the  solicitor, 
apothecary,  or  the  physician. 

Crito. — We  are  not  quite  certain  who 
christened  the  New  College,  and  we  have 
reason  lo  suspect  that  neither  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Quain,  nor  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  has 
stood  sponsors.  The  name,  in  all  proba- 
bility, has  been  chosen  (rem  the  striking 
re«emblance  between  the  ubiquitous  pro- 
fessor and  the  preat  Sydenham, 

ErasmiUit. —  vv'e  h.<ve  reason  to  believe 
that  tiie  luminous  discnurses  of  the  ••  mo- 
dern Sydenham,"  will  not  only  b€  de- 
livered at  TUF.  CoLLEf.E  in  Sussex -street, 
TtJE  CoLLFGE  in  \Vtbf>-street,  but  also  in 
several  of  ilie  other  renowned  Colleges  of 
the  M.-tropolis. 

Cyelopn. — Tiie  remarks  will  find  ready 
<  admission  into  a  contemporary. 

Paul  Pry  must  fjvour  us  with  his 
name  confidentially. 

Post  Mortem  ought  lo  have  known 
better  the  eirquetie  of  the  Court,  and 
been  awar«  that  Mr.  Batderson's  name 
could  not  have  been  officially  appended 
to  the  account  of  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation  at  Windsoi.  When  Sir  Asiley 
Cooperrequirestlie  attendance  of  a  junior, 
it  is  entirely  for  his  private  accommoda- 
tions, and  lor  the  purpose  of  securing 
morbid  specimens. 

JVorlA  London  Ilonpilal. — We  are  un-     M 
avoidably  obliged  to  defer,  an  account  of     I 
the  ffttal  case  of  Litholrity.     For  the  s^me 
reason  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  Talia- 
cotian  operation. 


.Ml  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view tu  be  forwarded,  (carriajte  paid)  to 
Dr.  Uy4n,  4,  Charlotte-street,  Blooms. 
bury-square.  , 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

RevuJsIve  Remedies — Humoral  pntliolo^j 
— Infiuence  of  the  blood  in  inflammation 
— Doctrines  of  coction  and  crisii — L'bi 
irrttmtjn  jbi  fluxui — Spontaneous  influx 
f>f  Ihc  blood — Natural  evacuations  and 
•rtificial  drains  —  Medicinos  for  dis- 
lodffing  morbific  matters — Origin  of 
btood-lettinfT — Cbolagogfuus  and  rkIk* 
uairog-ues — Uerodotiis,  on  the  opinion* 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians— Their  prac- 
tice of  taking  emetics  and  purgaliveii 
every  monih^-Opinions  and  practice  of 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans — Euiployment 
of  diuretics  by  llipprocrate's — Dr.  Bay- 
nard  ou  diaphoretic* — Back  doors  and 
cally-ports  of  nature — Uiisparinp  use  of 
Epispaatics — General  employment  of  ia- 
•ucm — Early  employment  of  bloodletting 
— Univertally  prevalent  in  savago  na- 
tioiu — Pliny,  on  Tenusoctiun  by  the 
hippopotauius— Ancient  prevalence  of 
errhinei  nnd  jsiatogogucs — The  brain  a 
depot  of  phlegm — Remedic*  which  pro- 
duce no  diicharge — Supposed  incompa* 
tibility  of  two  irritalion»^Arbitrary 
■nd^ratuitnui  doctrine  of  Hippocrates — 
Slahl,  liofTinan,  and  Cullen,  on  the  chi- 
meraa  of  humoral  pathologists — Acids, 
alkalicit,  frrmentaiions,  and  efferven- 
ceiices  uf  the  Arftbiiins  and  cheoijcal 
pathologists — Lentor,  reinora,  and  error 
inci  of  the  ialro — mathemati  clans — 
Spoutaneoua  accumulations,  cachocho- 
my,  and  spissitude  of  the  fluids — Solidist 
■»iews  of  inflammation — loiproved  no- 
tjoot  of  Belinghieri,  Lubbuck,  All«n, 
and  Foster — Anima  of  D«  Gorter — Ar- 
chaus  of  Van  Helmont — Cullen  on 
spasm  of  thi-  capillaries— Hunter  on  the 
Sfilof  inBammation — The  talented  vnga- 
bu(v],  John  Biowu — Expcriinenti  of 
No.  16. 


Wilson  Philip,  and  Hastings — Slower 
circulation  of  blood  in  inflamed  parts — 
Dr.  Parry  on  increased  momentum  of 
blood — Dr.  Thomson  on  the  capillary 
circulation — Itell  on  electrical  repul- 
sion— Priug,  on  capillary  attraction — 
Va^u«  pathology  of^  the  French  school 
— Inflammation  is  really  diminished  nc* 
tian,  preceded  by  increased  action — ■ 
Ilevulsire  remedieado  not  act  by  pro- 
meting  evacuations,  or  vvithdrawing 
ttirauli — Loss  of  balance  between  tho 
weight  and  the  moving  powers — Double 
character  of  the  blood  —  Source  of 
Brown's  fatal  error — Insane  opposition 
to  blood-letting  by  Erasistratus  and  his 
iuccesiors — Pernicious  practice  of  Ra- 
sori,  Tommasini,  Bordu,  Balfour,  and 
Msr|eai\ — Necessity  of  lightening  the 
load,  as  well  as  increasing  the  stimulus — 
Arleriotoroy,  leeching,  cupping,  scari- 
fying. Olid  venesection. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  although, 
in  the  preserit  day,  we  witli  one  conKnt 
reject  the  notion,  that  any  other  fluid  than 
the  blood  IS  concerned  in  producin)^  in- 
Hannnation  ;  and  although  we  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  discarded  the  doctrines  of 
coclion  and  crisis,  we  still  frequently  so 
far  adopt  the  old  axiom  of  "  Ubi  irritatio, 
ibi  fluxus,"  as  to  S|)eak  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  not  as  a 
necessary  con>equence  of  the  dilated  stale 
of  its  capillary  vessels,  but  as  produced 
by  a  spootaoeous  ioflus  of  this  fluid,  in 
furtherance  apparently  of  some  defiuite 
end. 

VVhaiever  may  have  given  rise  lo  the 
humoral  pathology,  the  almost  necessary 
re>ull  of  it  was  an  attempt,  on  the  pan  of 
physioaos,  to  immiiate  these  apparently 
salutary  processe.s  of  nature,  and  to  sub- 
stitute artificial  drains,  for  those  spunta- 
neouf  evacuations  which  appeared  so 
beneficial.  Hence  the  origin,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  emetics,  purgatives,  diuretic*, 
diaphoretics,  and  epispastics,  as  (he  means 
of  directly  dislodging  the  supposed  "mor- 
bitic  matters,"  and  thus  obvia' 
2  f 
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necessity  of  their  coction  and  expulsion 
by  any  of  the  four  fluids  we  have  men- 
tioned, blood,  yellow  bile,  black  bile,  and 
phlegm.  This  likewise  was  the  origin, 
on  the  oiher  hand,  of  blood-letting,  cho- 
lagqgues,  melxnag-ogues,  errhines,  and 
sialogogues,  as  the  means  of  evacuating  a 
portion  of  ihete  four  fluids,  when  their 
pretemaiural  accumulation,  however  salu'j 
tary  when  moderate,  had  become  exces 
sive. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  supposed  that  the  elemenis  of 
all  diseases  entered  the  body  with  the 
element ;  and  from  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  dericed  all  the  germs  both  of 
medicine  and  philosophy.  Now  it  is 
sufficiently  well  known  that  it  was  a  pre- 
valent custom  with  the  Egyptians  to  take 
emetics  and  purgatives  every  month,  for 
three  days  in  succession,  as  a  preventive 
of  diseaseo  in  general;  and  the  use  of 
these  remedies  was  hardly  less  common 
amont;  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  once  entered  into 
their  heads  to  conceive  that  the  advantage 
derived  from  them  could  be  unconnected 
with  the  discharge  which  they  occasioned. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  also  of  the , 
notions  at  fir:3t  enteiiained  of  diuretics, 
the  employment  of  wtnth  was  tommon 
with  Hippocrates ;  and  of  diaphorciics, 
which  were  so  much  velicd  on,  in  af\er 
time,  as  a  means  of  obviating  influmtia- 
tory  diseases;  the  pores  of  the  skin  being 
regarded  (as  remarked  by  Dr.  B;tynar(]) 
**  as  so  many  back-doors  and  3*lly-pons, 
I  by  which  nature  drives  out  itie  enemy 
I  that  has  crept  into  her  garrison.*'  It  was 
in  ■  similar  manner  that  the  ndvanta^'es 
of  epispaslic  remedies  were  in  general  e%- 
platnea  ;  and  how  unsparing  were  the 
ancient  humar»l  pnthologisis  in  the  em- 
ployment of  tliese  remedies  is  very  Rene- 
rally  known,  although  they  were  entirely 
oulitone  in  this  (expect  by  Ihe  modern 
■  scc[aries  of  the  same  school    In  the  days  of 

Willis,  it  i«  said  there  were  few  persons 
vfho  had  not,  on  some  part  of  their  body, 
issues  of  one  kind  or  other,  which  herora- 
pares  to  the  trenches  by  which  fenny 
lands  are  drained;  and  so  sore  an  evil 
had  the  extensive  use  of  bli'ters  of  can- 
tharides  (a  sliori  time  revived  by  .Mercu- 
rirtlis)  become  about  the  rime  of  Dr.  Bay- 
nard,  that  he  ventures  to  surmise  that 
"the  devil  himself,  old  B-:el/ehub,  is 
nothing  hut  a  great  canlharid,  they  act 
so  according  to  his  nature,  to  p'ague 
mankind  wherever  ti.ey  are  applied.'' 
While  emetics,  purgatives,  di<. relics, 
oretics,  and  epispaslicii  were  sup- 


posed to  do  good  by  obviating  liie  neces- 
sity for  accnmulations  of  the  fluids,  and 
thus  preventing  inflammatioo,  blood4e(- 
ting,  and  the  other  means  of  immediately 
evasuating  these  fluids,  were  considered 
to  be  not  less  efficacious  in  controlling 
this  accumulation  and  the  consequent 
inflammation  when  they  had  become  too 
violent.  Blood-letting  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  remedies  to  which 
physictarts  had  recourse  in  ihe  cure  of 
inflammatory  diseases;  nor  is  there  any 
nation  in  modern  times,  however  sarage, 
which  does  not  eniploy  it  in  one  form  or 
other.  It  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
sugKested  by  the  example  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, which  IS  reported  to  open  a  vrin 
with  its  teeth,  as  often  as  it  finds  it^lf 
indisposed.  No  doubt,  however,  ntao- 
kind  was  first  prompted  to  its  use  by  the 
benefit  observed  to  arise  in  inflammatory 
affections  from  spontaneous  hiemorrhages. 
Of  Wood-letting,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  in  this  place ; 
since,  though  formerly  uiidi'>tinguished 
from  the  uther  evacuant  remedies,  it  is 
not  commonly  included,  in  modern  limes, 
among  the  remedies  called  revulsive; 
and  Since  the  benefit  derived  from  it  is 
without  doubt,  really  dependent  chieSy 
on  the  eviicualion  produced. 

The  last  head  of  evacuaot  medicioea, 
the  introduction  of  which  requires  to  be 
mentioned,  is  that  of  errbioes  and  siato- 
gogue^t;  for  the  chologogues  and  melsua- 
ii^ogues  were  inseparably  connected  with 
purgatives,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  IJow  liberal  was  the  employ- 
ment of  errhines  and  aialogoguej  in  an- 
cient limes  roust  be  well  known  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  as  well  as  with  how  much 
consistency  they  were  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  physicians,  who,  of  course,  always 
looked  upon  tbein  in  the  light  of  evacu- 
apts  alone.  The  nosirik  and  mouth  were 
formerly  considered  as  the  natural  emuno- 
tories  of  the  brain, — the  great  depijt  of  the 
phlegm  of  the  body ;  and  fluxes  of 
phlegm  from  ibis  origan  were  looked  upon 
as  the  cause,  not  only  of  catarrh  and 
piyalism,  but  of  laryngitis,  hrutichitis, 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  an:i3iirca,  rlieuma- 
ii.<im,  and  gout.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
whatever  produced  a  discharge  of  mucas 
or  saliva,  would  be  a  powerful  means  of 
relieving  any  one  of  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  lia'-e  hitherto  spoken  only  of 
those  remedies  for  iiiflamiuation  which 
were  introduced  in  order  to  effect  artifi- 
|cially  that  which  vt hen    natural    seemed 
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advantac;eou»;  and  (he  chief  or  sole  bene- 
ficial action  of  Mhicli,  was  almost  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  discharges  which 
tliey  occasioned.  But  it  was  Foon  found 
that  some  remedies  which  give  rise  to  no 
sensible  evacuation  at  all  (particularly 
tboae  applied  to  )he  surface  of  the  body) 
were  of  equal  service  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  to  whatever  causes  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  remedies  might  have  been 
owing.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  frame  a  specific  law  in  order  (o  ni*et 
this  emergency,  and  it  was  accordingly 
enacted,  by  "  the  father  of  medicine,''  that 
if  two  irriiations  are  set  tip  in  the  body 
at  the  same  time,  the  stronger  will  over- 
come the  weaker.  This  doctrine,  arbi- 
trary and  ^r^tuitous  aa  it  certainly  is,  and 
altogether  false,  a*  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  to  he,  it  has  been  received  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  almost  unques- 
tioned ;  and  so  long  as  inflammation  was 
belifved  to  consist  in  increased,  and  not 
in  diminished  irritation  (as  was  the  case 
till  very  lately)  it  was  no  doubt  a  very 
convenient  doctrine,  and  if  it  did  noi 
really  explain  anythin;;,  it  answered  at 
least  all  ihe  purposes  of  an  explanation. 

We  owe  it  to  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and 
Cullen,  that  tlie  chimeras  of  the  ancient 
humoral  pathoioyists,  modified  as  they 
were  by  the  acids  and  alkalies,  the  fer- 
mentations and  efTervescences  nf  the 
Arabians  and  their  progeny,  the  earlier 
Khemiais,  and  by  the  lentor,  the  remora, 
and  the  error  loci  of  the  iairo-mathema- 
licians,  were  at  length  rejected  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  tliat  inflammation,  the 
•=head  and  front  "  of  most  diseases,  arose 
Dot  from  a  spontaneous  accumulation,  a 
cacochomy,  or  a  spissitude  of  the  fluids, 
but  from  some  preternatural  affection  of 
tlie  solids  of  the  body.  And  not  less  do 
vie  owe  it  to  V'acca  Beilinghier',  Lub- 
bck,  Allan,  and  Foster,  supported  re- 
cently by  Wilion  Phillip,  and  Hastings!, 
that  the  iiotions  of  Stahl,  Hotfmann,  and 
Cullen,  modified  as  they  were  by  John 
Hunter,  have  been  corrected  in  iheir  turn. 
Jt  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  the 
persuasion,  for  a  long  time  universal,  that 
inflammation  consisted  in  increased  irrita- 
tion or  action  of  the  vessels  afl'fcie'd,  has 
been  very  generally  sutverieded  by  t!ie 
opinion  thai,  iu  this  state,  the  affected 
vessels  are  acting  below  par.  and  that  it 
is  on  this  account  alone  that  the  blood 
becomes  accumulated  in  them. 

According  to  Stahl,  and  his  pupil  De 
Gorier,  it  was  an  increased  muscular  con- 
traction of  the  capillary  arteries,  operating 
by  ferciitg  too  much  blood  into  the  ves- 


sels immediately  beyond  them,  U»al  con- 
jtCimted  inflammation.  This  increased 
muscular  action  was  excited  by  the  sup- 
posed anima,  which  was  a  lineal  descen* 
dant  of  Van  Helmont's  archa^us  j  as  the 
latter  was  of  the  vnp,  avStc,  &c.,  ofthe 
ancien's.  Hoffman  and  Cullen,  equally 
with  Stahl  and  De  Gorier,  attributed  in- 
Rammation  to  increased  mujcular  con- 
traction, or  spasm  of  the?e  capillary  arte- 
ri8«;  but,  difli;ring  from  them,  they  im- 
agined that  (his  spasm,  while  it  t^xcluded 
the  blood  from  the  vessels  immediately 
beyond  thetn,  produ<:ed  inflammation  by 
occasioning  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the 
vessels  on  the  opposite  side.  H  was  ob- 
leived,  however,  by  John  Hunter,  that 
capilldry  arteries  themselves,  and  not  tlie 
vessels  on  either  the  distsl  or  the  proxi- 
mal side  of  them  were  the  immediate  seat 
of  inflammation.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  Ihe  effect  of  increased  muscular  con- 
trartion  of  these  vessels,  could  be  that  of 
overloading  them ;  and  yet  he  was  un- 
willing to  resign  the  notion  of  an  increased 
anion  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  io  presume  that  in  in- 
flammation, their  elasticity  or  active  ten- 
dency to  expand,  more  than  counter- 
balanced their  muscular  eontractibilily, 
or  active  tendejicy  to  contract ;  and  thus 
dctiv.  ly  produced  that  dilatation  and  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  which  constituted 
this  state. 

Perliaps  it  was  John  Brown — the  vaga- 
bond and  despised,  but  talented,  John 
Brown  —  *ho  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
doctrine,  that  a  diminished  power  of  any 
kind  of  action,  in  the  capillary  arteries,  as 
necessarily  followed  any  inordinate  exer- 
tion of  this  power,  as  fatigue  of  the  volun- 
tary muscle*  followed  any  unusual  exer- 
cine  ;  and  that  as  all  the  positive  exciting 
causes  of  inflammation  operated  in  calling 
forth  this  inordinate  exertion,  a  necessary 
consequence  wa.«,  that  the  fatigued  capil- 
lary  art.-rie^  subsequently  acted  too  little, 
and  thus  did  not  actively  produce,  but 
passively  allowed,  of  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  them,  as  esUblisiied  the 
state  in  question.  This  theory — for  in 
Brown's  hands  it  was  a  mere  theory — has 
since  been  amply  corrobonted,  and  it 
may  be  almo<it  said  provetl,  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  and  the 
other  authors  above  mentioned,  pariic^j- 
larly  Wilson  Pliilip  and  li.istiiiiS.  Uy  a 
series  ol  well-conducttd  eiperiiuents  ort 
the  intestines  of  rabbiu,  the  web  v(  the 
feel  of  frogs,  and  the  fins  of  fishes,  it  wa» 
satisfactorily  shown  by  these  pathologists, 
that  inAammation  (always  iinderatandin^ 
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by  this  term,  ihe  condition  of  a  part  inili- 
eatfd    by    '•  luljor,    tumor,    calor,    and 
dolor'').  WM  at  all  times  to  be  in<Juced  by 
diminishing  ihe  irritation  or  action  of  the 
capillary  arleiies,  and  relieved  by  increas- 
ing it.     It  w»4  aUo  proved  that,  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  blood   contained    in 
these  capillary  arteries  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, they  absolutely  transmitted, 
in  &  given  time,  precisely  a.s  much  blood 
OS  in  health  ;  the  flow  of  blood  throuc;h 
them  w:<s,  from  tlieir  increasi>d   calibre, 
necesMriiy   slower   than   natural.       This 
view  of  infla  nmation  has  accordingly,  of 
kte  y^ars,  been  pretty  generally  adopted  ; 
notwithstanding  that  some  cebhrated   au- 
thors (as  Dr.  Pirrji)  have  contended  (hat 
"  an  increased  momeotiiin  of  the  blood  in 
a  part,  is  essential  to  local  in.nammatio)];" 
and  others  (as  Dr.  Thomson)  have  endea- 
voured  to    uliuw    that  *'  inflammation  is 
sometimes  attended  by  an  increased,  and 
at  others  by  a  diminished  velocity  of  the 
circulation  tlirout;h  the  capillary  arteries." 
Nor  has  this  view  of  inflanimaiion  be^n 
modlRed,  in  any  eonaidembie  degree,  by 
the  notion  of  Mr.  Dell,  that  a  part  of  the 
1  phenomena  of  inflammation  may  de|)end 
I'Upon  a  want  of  electrical   repulsion  be- 
Itween  the  vessels  and  their  contents ;  or 
[that  of  Dr.  Fring,  that  it  may  arise  from 
,  power  of  attraction  exercised    by    the 
apillary  arteries.     The  latter  hypothesis, 
[indeed,  seems  (o  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
ewal,  in  another  form,  of  the  notions  of 
tUunter,and  to  have  been  invented  chiefly 
»r  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  linle  more 
jtangible,  the  doctrines  of  the  old  **  tlu.<ciis" 
fwcbool,  formeily  alHidiMl  to,  arid  still  so 
.  vaguely  followed  by  many  of  llie  French 
J  pathologists,  who  continue  to  speak  of  a 
['•concnlric  wftlux  of  the   fluids,"  and  a 
I*  mo'e  cotisideiable  determination  of  the 
lids,'' as  if  Ihe  dilat'-ktioiiof  the  capilhry 
arteries  were  the  consequence  of  cliis  tn- 
Rxi-i,  instead  of  this  influx  being  the  result 
of  their  dilatation. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  proved,  or  at  least  as  rendered 
highly  probably,  that  inflammation  (as  in- 
dicated by  rediieis,  swelling,  heat,  and 
pain)  *sseniially  consi.sls  in  an  incapacity 
in  the  affected  vessels  (owing  to  thtir  di- 
minishe<l  irritation  or  action),  to  transmit, 
in  a  natural  manner,  t'e  blood  which  they 
leceive.  As,  however,  this  diminished 
action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  has  always 
been  preceded  by  a  proportionately  in- 
creased action,  of  which  it  is  the  conse- 
quence, We  may,  if  we  please,  consider 
the  latter  (as  is  habitually  done  by  some 
/iaiboio^ists)as  constituting  the  first  stage 


of  inflammation.  Hence  we  may  still 
speak  of  inflammation,  in  one  stage  at 
l>-ast,  as  a  stage  of  increased  irritation. 
This  we  may  do  with  no  less  propriety 
than  we  describe  a  fever  as  including  the 
cold  stage  (or  that  of  oppression),  as  w^ll 
as  the  hot  stage  (or  that  of  excitement). 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  logomachia,  and 
turns  altogether  on  the  delinition  which 
we  choose  to  give  of  inflammation ;  a  slate 
which  if  we  consider  it  (as  is  almost  uni- 
versally done)  to  be  essentially  indicated 
by  rednrss,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  is 
manifestly  to  be  referred  to  diminiaied 
irritation,  howevi^r  increaimd  may  have 
been  the  iriilatioii  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  increa-ed  aciion  of  the  heart,  and 
the  violent  febrile  symptoms,  which  ai« 
usually  attend  nt  on  any  considerable  in- 
flammation, render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  dive$t  the  mind  of  a  certain  association 
between  increased  S' tion  and  inflamma- 
tion; and  tt  w^s  prolvalily  this  ci>nst4iit 
contutenation  of  increased  ifttlfral,  with 
diminished  larai,  action  (ttie  former  of 
which  is  much  more  pasy  to  be  recognised 
than  ihe  tatter),  that  first  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  'hat  inflariinMtion  I'onsisled  in  in- 
creased action.  Thi>  real  question,  how- 
ever, is  what  is  the  condition  of  the  imme- 
diately inflamed  part,  and  not  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  when 
any  considerable  part  of  it  is  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  It  may  e:isily  he  con- 
ceived that  the  local  affection  may  be  that 
of  preternatural  coilapse,  while  the  gene- 
ral affection  is  that  of  excessive  etcile- 
ment ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  diflficult 
to  explain  how  iliese  two  states  aie  not 
only  compntible,  but  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  i(k  each  other,  It  is  not, 
necessary  however,  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject further. 

If  then,  the  modern  pxplanation  of  the 
proximate  caus«  of  tnflamm»il<on,  be  not 
only  different  from  those  formerly  adopt«-d, 
but  rli.mhtriciilly  opposite  to  them,  it  jj 
evidently  impossible  that  the  explanation 
of  ihe  manner  in  which  the  remedies  of 
inflammaiion  operate,  can  be  the  same. 
The  notion  can  be  no  longer  tenable,  that 
revulsive  icmedies  operate,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  promoting  evacuations,  or,  on 
the  other,  by  wiilidrawing  stimuli.  It 
must  h»ve  been  aiip.irent,  from  itie  fore- 
going remarks,  that  inflammation  consists 
chiefly  in  a  loss  of  balance  between  the 
weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  powers  des- 
tined to  move  it;  and  it  mu«t  be  equxlly 
obvious,  thill  the  only  nie-ins  of  relieving 
this  alate  must  be  such  as  are  calcuhtted 
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to  r«slore  lliis  balaiue,  either  by  removing 
a  porlkiii  of  tlic  superabundant  weiglil,  or 
'%y  adding  lo  the  ilefi  icnt  inoTJujf  power*. 
Tiie  only  remedy  wtiich  directly  fulfils 
I'lhe  former  of  these  indications,  is  blcod- 
Jeiting;  and  it  rs  pretty  rertain  that  this 
yeroedy  is  only  or  cliieHy  bcneiiciul  from 
Ithe  evacuation  vihich  attends  it.  It  is 
'<>(\en  not  suiBfieutiy  considered,  tint  ilie 
|>lood^  in  relation  to  Ike  vexseh  vviiicli 
contain  it,  sustitins  llie  double  and,  in 
9ome  respect,  up^iosite  cliaracters  of  a 
load  and  a  Mimulus.  In  the  former  cha- 
lacler  the  blood  tends  to  oppress  the  ves- 
sels ;  but  the  laiter  it  excites  (hem  to  re- 
lieve themselved  from  swh  oppression, 
')t  appears  to  have  been  from  regarding 

e  blood  in  the  character  of  a  stimulus 
'only,  that  poor  Brown  was  led  into  ihe 
'^lal  error  of  decrying  blood-leilinj;  in  in- 
ilammatory  diseases.  The  insane  oppo- 
■iiion  to  blood-lelting  by  other  authors. 
Torn  Erasistratus  to  Van  Helntont,  is  un- 
yortliy  of  being  remembeted.  The  per- 
nicious practice  to  which  lliii  delermiua- 
lion  by  Drown  ^ve  nsf,  ha<i  probably, 
Id  his  hands,  and  those  of  tiis  followeis 
linich  as  Uasori,  Tommisini,  Borda,  Bal 
lour,  and  Madpan),  slain  its  thousand:) 
•nd  tens  of  tliousands,  and  has  bratided 

e  name  of  Brown  with  an  opprobriutn, 
tiy  the  sweeping  vortex  of  which  his  real 
merits  have  been  almost  overwhelmed. 
If  a  potter  be  oppressed  by  his  burden, 
Ihe  most  direct  and  effectual  means  of  re- 
lieving bim,  is  unquestionably  to  take 
from  him  part  of  his  load.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  do  by  blood-leitiuf;  in  in- 
flammation. It  is  done  directly  when  the 
ahMraction  of  blood  is  by  arieriotomy, 
leeching.  Clipping,  or  s<:aTifying;  and  in- 
directly (thai  is,  tlirou^h  the  medium  of 
the  heart)  when  it  m  by  venesection.  Ttie 
general  inadequacy  of  all  other  remedies 
lo  remove  violent  inflammation,  till  blood 
letting  \aa  been  premised,  might  have 
beeu  reasonably  anticipated  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  nature  of  inflammation  ; 
just  ai  no  means  short  of  diminishing  the 
load,  would  enable  a  porter  to  carry  a 
burden  to  wirch  his  physical  strength 
was  incompetent. 

But  when  the  requisite  portion  of  this 

rden  has  been  removed,  what  is  the 
nosi  feasible  meaits  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  the  remainder  ?  Undoubt- 
edly that  of  adding  energy  to  those  powers 
by  which  Oiis  conveyance  is  to  be  effected. 
This  IS  to  be  done,  in  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation, by  employing  remedies  which  are 
dither  immediately  or  intermediately  sti- 
mulant.    When  the  inflammation  is  seated 


fii  a  superficial  part  (as  in  the  case  of 
ophthalmia,  cynanche  lonsillaiis,  or  ery» 
thema),  the  local  applications  which  are 
commonly  resorted  to,  and  which  are 
found  most  heneticial,  are  such  as  (in  the 
fotm  of  collyria,  gargles,  and  lotions)  im- 
mediately  irritate  the  dilated  arteries,  and 
thus  proinoie  their  action  ;  and  in  inflam- 
mation of  a  deep-sx-atrd  part,  some  of  the 
moit  efficacious  local  remedies  (such  as 
lalomel,  electricity,  and  acupuncture) 
operiite  manifestly  as  direct  and  powerful 
stimulants.  That  such  is  the  action  of 
caloric  in  all  its  forms,  from  ignited  moxa 
down  to  the  simplest  fomentations,  can 
hardly  be  donbted  ;  in  spile  of  llie  inge- 
nious, surmise  of  Baron  Larrey,  that  the 
benefit  occurring  from  moxa  is  owing  to 
«he  evolution  of  a  something, — "  a  very 
active  volatile  principle," — during  the 
combustion  of  the  substance  employed. 
Such  a  euggi-stion  displays  exceedingly 
well  the  inliniie  vagiienes.s,  with  wtiich 
the  aciiun  of  remedies  directly  stimulant, 
has  been  usually  attempied  (o  be  ex- 
plained. Their  actions  could  not  b* 
easily  recognized  with  the  theories  already 
in  vogue  with  respect  to  the  action  of  re- 
medies reputedly  revulsive,  but  in  reality 
indirectly  stimulant  (either  that  they  ef- 
fected ail  evacuation,  or  abstracted  a  sti- 
mulus) ;  but  nevertheless,  there  was  an 
unwillingness  to  oppose  those  theories. 
Had  they  been  abandoned,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  simple  views  we  have  en- 
forced, the  action  of  moxa,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  remedies  in  question,  would 
have  been  explained  in  a  manner  at  once 
consistent  and  satisfactory. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
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OF    SEDATIVES    ANO    STIMUtANTS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  idea  of  any  prin- 
ciple, simply  as  an  idea,  more  correct 
than  thai  conveyed  by  the  word  sedative, 
stimulus,  irritation  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  there  is  no  idea  so  little  un-: 
derstood  in  practice;  and  it  may  be  a 
^ery  difficult  task,  and  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility, to  say  wlmt  real  state  tlie  body  or 
part  is  in,  or  can  be  brought  into,  or  be 
affected  in  eitlier  one  or  the  other  way. 
This  arises  from  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  true  state  of  the  body  or  parts,  or 
of  thpir  ceconomy  ;  for  what  might  act  as 
a  sedative  at  one  time,  might  be  a.  stimu- 
lant at  another,  or  even  an  irrilaru.^ 
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what  mighl  b«  a  sedative  to  one  part, 
nii^ht  be  either  a  stimulant  or  irritiot  to 
another,  which  we  shall  see  to  be  really 
the  cage,  for  urhatever  will  excite  action, 
even  the  common  action  of  parts,  wilt  be 
a  stimulus,  and  whatever  will  exciie  ac- 
tions beyond  the  real  strength  of  the  body 
will  be  an  irritant ;  and  tliis  cause  of  ex- 
citemtrnt  beyond  the  common  action  may 
be  DO  more  than  what  at  another  time 
would  act  as  a  sedative. 

For  example,  without  heat,  probably 
no  action  could  take  place  either  in  com- 
mon vesetabJe  or  animal  mitter.  Heat 
admits  of  becoming  an  exciter  to  action  ; 
but  as  heat,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  only  ex- 
cites natural  actions,  and,  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  pans,  it  may 
be  called  seduiive  ;  for  we  may  suppose 
that  by  sedative  is  not  meant  an  unnatural 
reduction  of  action,  (for  wiiich,  indeed, 
we  have  no  c-cpression,)  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  n.ttural  action  from  too  great 
an  action.  It  may  increase  or  diminish 
action,  according  to  circumstances.  But 
to  ascertain  the  precise  deg'ee  of  heat 
suiiuble  to  every  state  of  body  or  part,  so 
as  neither  lo  increase  nor  diminish  action, 
is  probably  impossible. 

When  animals  are  extrenaely  wpak, 
llieir  actions  should  be  suitable  to  iheir 
strength.  Or  if  an  animal  is  only  mo- 
derately weak  in  the  whole,  considered  as 
a  whole,  yet  there  will  be  parts  that  will 
be  very  weak  ,  and  if  those  parts  are  un- 
der disease,  care  should  be  taken  that 
those  parts  are  not  thrown  into  action 
above  their  strength. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  or  parts 
resi^eciing  heat  and.  cold,  should  be  in 
proportion  to  this  weakness,  which  will 
regulate  the  action,  and  to  apply  warmth 
at  such  time  would  be  applying  a  stimu- 
lus ;  and  if  the  body  was  still  more  re- 
duced, warmth  might  become  an  irritant; 
or  if  the  body  was  not  able  to  act  up  to 
this  stimulus,  il  would  be  an  irritant. 

To  lower  actions  suitable  to  the  state 
of  the  constitution,  whatever  this  may  be 
is  the  use  of  a  sedative;  but  in  some  con- 
siitutions  it  may  be  requisite  lo  bring  it 
even  lower.  So  it  is  often  necessary  to 
produce  fainting;  but  this  cannot  be 
called  a  sedative ;  it  is  probably  only 
weakening. 

Irritability. — There  is  do  word  per- 
haps more  improperly  applied  than  irri- 
ability ;  it  is  often  used  for  stimului, 
and  stimulus  often  used  m  place  of  il. 
ndeed  we  must  allow  that  there  is  a  re- 
semblance between  them  in  several  of 
t^eir propertiea,  both  exciting  action*  of 


the  living  parts;  but  they  diifer  very 
much  in  the  consequeot  action,  as,  in- 
deed, irratibility  appears  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  susceptibility. 

I  have  alieidy  explained,  when  on  the 
(economy,  that  stimulus  excites  or  in- 
creases natural  actions  ;  but  an  irritation 
either  excites  an  unnatunl  quantity  uf  a 
natural  aition, or  an  entire  new  one;  and 
susceptibility  is,the  readiness  with  which 
liiey  can  be  excited. 

Some  constitutions  are  so  easily  excited 
or,  in  other  words,  so  susceptible  of  dis- 
eased impression,  as  to  take  tip  actions 
so  readily  as  to  make  them  appear  natu- 
ral, which  in  others  are  only  brought  on 
by  disease.  That  a  natural  action  may 
be  increased  beyond  its  natural  bounds 
we  see  every  day.  Salivjiion  is  an  in- 
stance of  this.  That  irritation  produces 
new  action  is  perhaps  more  evident  than 
the  former.  Accidents  of  all  kinds  are  of 
this  kind.  Blisters  act  on  this  principle. 
In  short,  every  new  action  which  takes 
place  may  be  said  to  arise  from  an  irri- 
tation produced  in  (he  part,  or  something 
similar.  Irriiatiorhs  are  often  producing 
salutary  effects,  and  tliereforemay  be  said 
to  terminate  in  a  stimulus,  which  is  owing 
to  a  kind  of  irricaiioa,  such  as  those  which 
are  in  consequence  of  many  accidents, 
which  new  action  produces  a  restoration 
of  the  part  injured,  as  in  wounds,  com- 
pound fractures,  &c. 

There  are  new  modes  of  action  taking 
place  every  day  that  would  appear  to 
anse  spodtaneously  (therefore  from  no 
possible  irritating  cause,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  most  probably  arises  from  this 
new  mode  of  action).  The  immediate 
cause  may  be  so  slight  as  hardly  lo  ap- 
proach to  an  irritation.  Such  cnnstitu- 
lions  are  called  irritable,  which  is  only 
saying  that  one  part  may  be  »rritaled  by 
what  would  have  no  effect  on  another. 
Those  unnatural  spontaneous  actions  oflen 
arise  from  a  want  of  power  to  act  pro- 
perly, with  a  strong  disposilion  to  action, 
which  is  the  reason  why  weakness,  or 
want  of  power,  becomes  the  cause  of 
irritation,  which  produces  new  action, 
which  new  action  will  be  according  to 
this  want  of  power  and  the  nature  of  the 
part  combineid. 

Necessity  o'ten  becomes  the  cause  of 
irritation,  as  when  a  small  opening  is 
made  into  a  large  cavity,  and  not  allowed 
lo  heal  by  the  first  inienlion,  the  whole 
becomes  under  the  necessity  of  taking  on 
a  new  action  to  restore  the  whole ;  there- 
fore irritation  oflen  produces  salutary 
effects. 
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Many  of  the  preternatural  actiuns  are 
ao  slow  in  their  motiona  t'lac  we  tan 
hardly  make  them  accord  with  cur  idea^, 
which  ascribe  them  to  irritilion,  espe- 
cialty  in  those  that  seem  to  arise  spon- 
iBneously,as  the  formation  of  many  wens, 
encysted  tumours,  &c. 

Irritatiun  may  be  divided  into  common, 
specific,  and  pai^onou« :  Isi,  Common,  is 
that  which  witt  aHecl  all  animals  ;  2nd, 
That  which  will  affect  only  tlie  same 
species;  3rd,  la  atso  very  much  confined 
to  species;  one  only,  as  far  as  I  know, 
beiniir  excepted, — the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
So  that  the  disease  of  one  animal,  although 
communicable  to  anotlier  of  the  same 
species,  is  not  so  to  one  of  another  spe- 
cies. Smallpox,  chickeapox,  venereal 
disease,  measles,  hoopin|:-cough,  jail-dis- 
temper, itch,  scrofula,  are  peculiar  to 
the  human.  The  disease  of  black  cattle 
it  confined  to  them ;  the  rot  lo  sheep ; 
(ganders  to  horses  ;  mange  to  dogs. 

OV    SYMPATHY. 

I  haw  endeavoured  lo  show  that  ihece 
are  two  principles  in  the  higher  animals, 
namely,  life  and  the  action  of  (he  nerves, 
which  last  is  called  sensation  and  voli- 
tion ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  there  is  but  one 
principle,  life,  whice  becomes  the  basis  of 
the  other  and  of  every  action  of  tlie  body. 
I  also  endeavoured  to  point  oat  that  sen- 
nlion  arose  from  feelings  in  the  mind, 
which  produce  action  in  tlie  body.  I 
Attempted  to  show  that  the  more  simple 
actions  arose  independently  of  sensalioM 
or  the  actions  of  the  nerves ;  that  the 
nerves,  from  their  specific  actiooi,  only 
become  the  cause  of  many  actions,  but 
are  not  the  principle  of  dkote  actions; 
that  from  their  termination  in  the  brain 
they  produce  sensations  there  from  which 
is  formed  mind,  and  that  they  also  (;ive 
rise  lo  the  will,  and  form  the  basis  of 
msonine.  I  showed  that  the  mind  be- 
comes  the  cause  of  many  involuntary 
actions  in  the  body,  as  reason  becomes 
the  cause  of  the  voluntary ;  and  that  thus 
the  actions  of  life,  of  the  nerves,  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  will  arise  f''om  impres- 
sions being  made  on  each  so  as  to  affiect 
their  principles. 

Fn  speaking  of  the  ^neral  principles 
of  disease,  I  divided  the  living  power  mto 
susceptibility  of  imprrssion,  impression, 
dispositions  arising  in  consequence  of 
such,  and  action  consequent  on  disposi- 
tion ;  all  which  I  observed  were  imme- 
diate or  primary.  Bat  there  is  a  second- 
ary susceptibility,  disposition,  and  actiott 
arising  from,  or  in  consequence  of,  all,  by 


necessity,  called  sympathy ;  aclion<e,  as  it 
were,  playing  amongst  themselves,  each 
becoming  a  stimulant  to  the  o'her,  or 
each  being  affected  by  the  other. 

By  this  principle  of  action,  called  sym- 
pathy, an  action  arises  without  an  imme- 
diate impression  in  a  secondary  way, 
either  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  part 
immediately  impressed,  or  taking  the 
whole  action  on  itielf.  This  action  with- 
out immediate  impression  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  principles  in  the  animal 
body,  especially  tiie  more  complicated 
animals,  because  it  is  the  compounding 
of  actions. 

Sympathy  may  be  divided  into  two 
species:  1st,  A  local  with  a  local  disease; 
2nd,  A  univi-rsal  with  a  local.  The  first 
may  be  called  local  sympathy;  the  second 
universal.  But  all  sympathies  must  arise 
from  a  local  cause.  Sympathy  is  not  con- 
fined to  tlie  same  actions  of  the  same  per-' 
son,  but  it  is  tmnsferable  from  one  person 
to  another. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  we 
shall  find  all  the  principles  of  action  in 
an  animal,  even  in  the  mo<it  complicated, 
have  a  connexion  with  one  another  ;  for 
instance,  the  living  principle,  the  action 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  mind  :  and  that  the 
same  principle  in  one  part  shall  be  affected 
by  the  same  principle  in  another;  and 
this  in  the  simplest  kind  of  sympathy  I 
can  conceive.  Tlius,  the  living  principle 
of  one  part  sympathises  with  the  actions 
of  life  in  another  part,  as  must  be  the  case 
in  all  animals  which  have  no  nerves.  The 
nerves  of  one  nart  sympathize  with  the 
actions  of  the  nerves  in  another,  which 
nni>y  produce  sensation.  The  mind  sym- 
pathizes with  the  mind,  which  of  course 
can  only  take  place  in  animals  that  have 
mind,  and  perhaps  not  in  all  of  them; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such 
minds  as  are  capable  of  sympathy  are 
capable  of  other  complications  of  affec- 
tions. Probably  what  might  be  called 
the  disposition  to  action  of  one  principle 
in  one  part  may  produce  action  of  another 
principle  in  anotner  part.  Thus  sensation 
in  another  part  may  b«  prodaced,  while 
simple  life  only  is  affected  in  the  part 
immediately  impressed.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
sympathizing  part.  Thus,  if  an  injection' 
is  thrown  into  the  urethra  in  a  man,  it- 
shall  not  give  pain  in  the  urethra,  not> 
even  the  common  sensation  of  the  part, 
yet  the  stomach  shall  be  affected  and 
sickness  produced,  which  last  is  a  sensa- 
tion. I  have  known  a  stimulus  in  the 
rectum,  which  did  not  produce  pain  in 
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the  part,  produce  sickness  aiid  pain  in  I 
the  small  intesLines,  &nd  even  stop  diges^ 
lion.  Such  pain  certainly  uises  from 
action  in  tbe  part.  On  the  contrary,  sim- 
ple pain  in  the  finger  shall  produce  a 
greater  accioa  of  the  living  principle  in 
another  part,  as  makinp;  the  heait  beat 
oftener. 

The  principle  of  sympathy  itself  I  shall 
call  a  genus,  of  which  the  aho^e  make 
three  species,  namely,  sympathy  of  ihe 
actions  of  life,  of  the  nemes,  and  of  the 
tDiod.  Each  of  these  have  their  varieties 
in  aciion,  each  being  susceptible  of  vari- 
eties of  impressions,  affeciioiis,  and  ac- 
tions, and  ail  being  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  one  another. 

Il  may  admit  of  dispute,  and  probably 
will  he  difficult  to  settle,  wheiher  there  is 
sympathy  between  sensation  and  sensa- 
tion simply;  for, sensiition  must  arise 
iirom  aome  impression  made  on  a  part,  or 
some  aciion  of  nerves  similar  to  those 
arising  from  impression.  Therefore  every 
sympathy  which  only  produces  sensation 
must  slill  arise  from  impression  on,  or 
action  of,  the  nerves ;  and  the  same  with 
the  sensation  in  the  sympathizing  part. 
Sensaiioo  is  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  action,  for  sensation  is  only  the 
intelligence  of  action,  either  from  impres- 
tion  or  arising  from  the  aponianeous  ac- 
tion of  the  nerve  itself. 

I  suspect  that  all  those  which  would 
appear  to  be  sympathies  of  sensation  only 
without  action,  are  a  delusion  of  the 
mind,  a  wrong  reference  of  dve  miml  to 
some  other  than  the  part  afFtcted,  which  I 
»hall  explain  when  upon  the  subject  of 
delusion. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
must  appear  that  sympathy  is  a  principle 
in  animal  bodies  so  intimately  connected 
with  every  possible  impression,  afFection, 
and  action,  that  we  cannot  have  a  proper 
conception  of  the  animal  oeconomy  re- 
specting diseases  without  caking  this  prin- 
ciple into  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the 
secondary  principles  when  applied  to  the 
body  il»eir,  being  the  effect  of  some  im- 
pression, affection,  or  action  in  some 
otlicr  part  of  the  same  body.  Sympathy 
arises  from  every  part  of  the  body  being 
ready  to  fall  into  affections  and  actions  in 
consequence  of  an  impression,  affection, 
or  action  having  taken  place  in  some 
other  part  Sympathy  is  one  part  taking 
kart  in  the  impressions,  affections,  and 
actions  of  another  part. 

Sympathy  it  not  confined  to  actions  of 
the  wme  persons  amongst  iliemsclves, 
bat  itii  tratuferablc  from  one  person  to 


another,  in  whom  it  cannot  be  called  a 
sccoudary  action,  as  it  arises  from  an  im- 
pression bein^  made  on  .^oine  of  the 
senses. 

Yawning  is  a  species  of  sympathy;  ami 
all  actions  peculiar  to  country,  pUces, 
family,  &c.,  are  so  many  sympathies. 
Dancing  may  be  included  among  the  sym- 
pathies, for  it  is  not  simply  an  imitative 
acnon  arising  from  the  will,  but  it  is  an 
irresislible  impulse  arising  from  a  state  of 
mind  produced  from  rausical  sonndsf.  If 
ihere  were  no  sounds,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  a  sense  of  hearing,  there  would  be  no 
dancinc; ;  for  seeing  would  not  produce 
il,  probably  rather  retard  it.  There  is, 
fiisi,  sensaiiun;  then  a  state  of  tnind 
formed  in  consequence  of  that  sensation  ; 
and  then  ihe  action  of  the  limbs  exciled 
by  that  sensation. 

The  idea  of  sympathy  may  be  stated 
diffeienily  :  instend  of  saying  a  part  sym- 
pathize* with  anudier,  we  may  say  ooe 
part  under  jlimulus  or  irrilaiion  is  capable 
of  stimulating  another  pait  of  the  »ame 
body  into  sensation,  action,  Sec,  which  I 
iliink  is  the  most  natural  idea  or  posi- 
tion. 

Symjiathy  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  ihe  natural  and  the  diseased.  The 
diseased  is  when  sound  p^rls  sympathize 
with  the  diseased,  and  protiahly  the  dis- 
eased with  the  diseased,  which  is  what  1 
mean  to  explain. 

The  sympathy  of  one  diseased  perl 
with  the  diseasfs  of  another  part  will  ia 
I  lude  the  idea  of  rnvulsian,  as  revulsion 
I'onsisls  in  tlie  produciton  of  a  disease  in 
one  part  lo  cure  a  disease  in  ano'her  part ; 
vfhich  shows  that  this  one  part,  while 
under  disease,  can  be  affected  by  a  dis- 
eased action  being  produced  in  another 
part,  or  the  cessation  of  one  action  ia: 
consequence  of  another  having  taken 
place  in  another  part. 

Natural  sympathy  takes  place  more 
readily,  and  its  actions  are  more  strongly 
marked,  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of 
the  machine  are  capable  of  repairing  an 
injury  received.  ()n  the  other  hand,  jl 
t-tkes  place  more  slowly,  and  is  less  evi- 
dent, as  the  powers  of  life  are  more  lan- 
guid. 

In  many  diseased  states  the  condition 
of  the  whole  body  is  oflen  such  that  it 
more  readily  falls  into  sympathy  at  one 
time  than  at  others.  Thus  we  find  people 
at  particular  periods  much  affected  by 
slignt  causes,  while  at  other  times  con- 
siderable mischief  received  will  hardly 
affect  them. 

Some  people  are  naturally  more  tea- 
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(lily  iiffet^led  (hao  otliers,  as  will  b«  eri- 
dent  m  disease. 

Sympathy  sometimes  proves  ia<ii1,  as 
in  children  from  teelliinir.  Bui  Uiis  de- 
pends in  great  measure  on  the  pacts  sym- 
palhizini;,  or  ihe  number  of  parts  ilial 
sympathize. 

Sympathies  are  often  not  reciprocal ; 
the  liver  never  .sympailiizes  with  ihe 
shoulder,  nor  the  ureliira  wiih  the  tei^tis  j 
nor  when  the  glans  penis  is  affected  does 
a'<y  irritation  pass  to  the  bladder:  but 
often  ihcy  are,  at,  for  example,  between 
the  head  and  the  stomach. 

Sympathies  are  generally  simple;  we 
hardly  ever  find  two  parts  sympathizing 
with  the  same  cause  :  liowevcr  the  spas- 
modic convulsion  of  botli  hands,  or  ha»ds 
aod  feet,  frc,  as  sometimes  takes  plaie, 
may  be  called  a  double  syropalliy. 

Sympathy  is  common  and  uncommon. 
The  first  is  where  it  takes  place  more 
readily  between  some  parts  than  it  do«s 
bettveen  otheis,  as  between  tl)e  stomach 
and  head,  the  stomach  and  the  skin,  the 
testes  and  the  urethra.  Sympatliy  may 
be  called  uncommon  when  parts  sym()a- 
thize  with  diseased  parts  that  were  never 
known  to  sympathize  in  health. 

A  genlteinan  had  a  sore  ou  tlie  inside 
of  his  thigh,  whi>h  itched  so  intolerably 
that  he  could  not  avoid  scrati  liing  it,  and 
when  he  did,  it  always  produced  tight- 
ness in  his  chest  and  shortness  of  breath- 
ing, which  he  never  had  but  at  these 
limes. 

Lord  Cavendish's  father  always  felt 
pain  in  the  left  arm  from  a  stone  in  the 
Madder.  This  pain  was  the  only  indica- 
tion of  a  want  to  make  water. 

Sympathies  are  either  similar  to  th« 
cause  or  dissimilar.  The  similar  can  be 
but  of  two  kinds :  where  the  modes  of 
aflfeciion  or  action  of  the  sympathizer  are 
either  wholly  similar  to  the  modes  of 
affection  or  action  of  the  parts  diseased, 
or  the  sympathizer  has  one  of  its  modes 
of  affection  or  action  similar,  and  which 
is  the  one  that  sympathizes.  Dissimilar 
sympathy  may  be  of  so  many  kinds  that 
it  is  probably  hardly  possible  to  be  com- 
pletely master  of  the  whole  of  the  parti- 
cular varieties. 

Sympathy  may  be  said  to  b«  either  par- 
tial or  universal.  Sympathy  is  partial, 
from  local  diseases,  when  the  causes  of 
action  in  one  part  become  the  cause  of 
action  in  a  distant  part,  as  when  anythingi 
tickles  the  nose  the  muscles  of  respiration 
act ;  or  it  may  be  partial  from  a  universal 
disease.  But  local  sytnpatliy  with  the 
constitution  ha$  its  order  of  parts,  as  iho 


stomach  sympathizes  with  the  whule  body  . 
in  an  incipient  fever. 

Sympathy  is  eillier  natural  or  diseased. 
Natural  sympathy  always  tends  to  produce 
some  salutary  purpose,  as  the  breasts  oC 
women  increasing  with  the  size  of  thf  **  ^ 
ttleros  during  gestation. 

As  no  part  oi  tlie  body  is  entirely  iride'^l 
pendent  i>f  ilie  rest,  in  atl  particular  m-J 
jurjKi  the  whole  must  sympathize  morcj 
or  less;  hut  as  every  individual  part  ha 
n  more  intimate  connexion  with  some  par- 
ticular part  than  with  others,  these  partsi 
»yniipat(ii7.e  more  readily.  J 

Local    or   partial    sympathies   we   calll 
continuous,  contiguous,  or  remote.     Con-J 
tinuous    is    only    an    extension    of    the 
.same   action,  as  in    most   inftammationt 
spreading  from  tiie  centre ;  otherwise,  iij 
nn  injury,  the  part  which  received  the  fimf 
irepression  would  alone  become  inflamed^ 
Contiguous  »s  wbeie  one  part  sympathize 
with  anoiher  where  the  parts  are  only  in^ 
contact  with  each  other,  without  any  con- 
tinuity   of  parts,  as  the   tontenLi  of  thej 
abdoaaen  with   the   abdominal    inusclesj 
Remote  is  where  one   pari  sympathizes] 
with   another  part,  though   at  some  dis-j 
tance  from  it.  j 

Universal  sympathy  is  when  the  wholeji 
bccom»'S  affected  in  conseanence  of  aij 
local  disease,  and  is  of  two  kinds.  On^ 
i.s  where  every  part  of  the  body  sympa^ 
tliizes  with  any  one  pait  stimulated,  aal 
the  sympathetic  fever  in  consequence 
local  inflammation,  as  also  eating  sub-J 
stances  that  disagree  with  the  stomachal 
convulsions  from  worms,  teething,  &c.  £1 
or,  secondly,  where  particular  parts,  beingi 
stimulated,  more  readily  produce  univer-j 
sal  sympathy  than  any  other. 

Constitutional  sympathy  may  arise  in' 
many  cases  from  local  sympathy,  and  not 
from  the  effect  of  the  first  injured  part. 
This  is  very  remarkable  when  the  sympa-!^ 
Ihizing  part  is  a  vital  part,  though  the^ 
first  injured  part  be  not  vital.  If  thel 
stomach  sympathizes  strongly  with  any ' 
part  of  the  body,  this  sympatliy  of  th^ 
stomach  produces  a  morbid  stale  of  the  ' 
constitution. 

In   universal   sympathy   there    appeair^ 
three  suiges,  but  all  equally  belonging  to  • 
this  principle:  1st,  inflaramatory  fever  ; 
2nd,    hecUc     fever;      3rd,    dissolution. 
These  take  their  rise  from  the  different, 
stages  of  the  local  disease.    There  may 
be  marked  a  fourth,  which  may  be  callc 
nervous,  spasmodic,  or  hysteric;  but  thl 
is  not  particular  to  any  one  of  the   slatef  I 
of  the  local  disease  from  which  the  other* 
arise,  but  from  peculiarity  ofconttittition, 
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and  soroettmes  it  exists  when  the  others 
do  not. 

Local  or  partial  sympathy  is  found  more 
ID  old  than  ill  young;  whereat  universal 
aympathy  is  more  in  youtig  than  in  old. 
Sympathy  is  less  delerrained  in  young 
persons,  every  pan  being  then  ready  )o 
sympathize  with  other  parts  under  dis- 
ease. This  is  retnaTkaliie  in  the  teething 
of  children,  for  in  them  universal  Eympa- 
thy  seera»  the  first  mode  of  sympathy 
arising  from  local  irritation. 

When  a  local  disease  takes  place  in  a 

part  when  the  patient  is  very  young,  it  is 

capable  of  givinjj  a  general  ditposition  to 

sympathize,  by  which  means  symptoms 

become  moie  uncertain  than  in  those  ot 

more  advanced  age,  often  putting  on  the 

appearances  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 

A»  ihe  child  advances,  the  power  of 

sympathy  becomes  partial,  their  not  being 

now   in    the   constitution    that    universsi 

consent  of  parts,  but  some  part,  which 

has  gi eater  sympathy  than  the  rest,  lalls 

into  the  whole  irtiiaiion;    therefore  the 

whole  disposition  to  sympathy  is  directed 

to  some  particular  part.     The  different 

organs  acquire   more  and  more  of  their 

owD   independent    actions  as   the  child 

grows  older. 

We  find  in  children  the  symptoms 
from  sympathy  oRen  more  violent  than 
those  of  the  parts  affected.  In  adults 
when  cutting  teeth  there  is  only  an  affec- 
tion of  the  partj  or  only  a  continued  sym- 
pathy, that  is  a  swelling  of  the  cheek,  Sec. 
In  adults  the  pain  is  ol\eii  very  great,  but 
ill  children  the  pain  is  little,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  part  moderate,  but  the  action 
in  the  sympathizing  parts  is  very  great, 
namely,  in  the  volutitary  muscles. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  EXTRACTION 

AND  DISPLACEMENT  OF 

THE  CATARACT, 

WITH     TABLES    SHOWING     THE    RELATIVE 
Sl'CCESS   OF   THESE  OPEBATIONS. 

By  J.  Abotll  RoBEaTsorr,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.. 

Surgeon  to  tie  Eye  Ditpenwry  of  Edin- 
burgh, Lecturer  on  Surgery,  i^c. 

FThc  following  observations  have  ap- 
peared to  us  80  judicious,  and  the  facts 
contained  in  them  are  of  such  importance, 
and  detailed  with  such  a  character  of 
veraciiy.  that  we  have  much  satisfaction 
in  placing  the  whole  memoir  before  our 
readers.— Eds."] 


There  are  three  distinct  modes  of  ope- 
ration by  which  cataract  may  be  cur«d. 

1  St.  By  Divition,  or  the  breaking  down 
of  the  opaque  lens,  so  that  it  may  be 
acted  upon  by  the  aqueous  humour,  dis- 
solved, and  by  absorption  removed  fi 
the  eye. 

2d.  By  Extraction,  or  (he  complete 
removal  of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  eye, 
through  an  incision  made  in  the  cornea. 

3d.  By  Displacement,  or  the  removal 
of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  axis  of  viaion,| 
but  stilt  leaving  it  within  (he  eye-  I 

It  is  almost  universally  admitted,  th»t^ 
when  the  calantct  is  of  soft  consistence, 
so  that  it  may  be  broken  wiih  with  facility 
into  fragments,  or  so  fluid  that  it  may  b« 
diffused  through  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  operation  of  division  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  inflicting  Comparatively  little 
injury  on  the  organ,  and  effecting  a  per- 
fect and  peTwanent  cure,  the  lens  being 
just  as  completely  removed  as  it  could  be 
by  the  operation  of  extraction,  and  at 
infinilely  less  risk. 

It  is  only  generally  admitted  that,  in 
numerous  cases  uf  bard  cataract,  the  ope- 
ration of  exlractioti  cannot  he  resorted  to, 
and  other  operations  must  be  adopted  for 
its  removal  from  the  axis  of  vision,  as  in 
the  fallowing  circumstances,  vii, 

1.  When  the  section  of  the  cornea  could 
not  be  completed  without  wounding  th»» 
iris,  in  consequence  of  the  cornea  being 
unnaturally  fiat,  the  iris  unusually  convex, 
or  when  adhesions  exist  between  the  iris 
and  cornea. 

2.  When  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  Ihe  cornea,  that  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  speedy  closure  of  (he 
incision,  or  would  render  that  part  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  inflammation  if  wounded. 

2.  When  adhesions  exist  between  the 
margin  of  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens, 
preventing  the  free  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
or  when  the  pupil  is  small  and  not  dilata- 
ble to  such  an  extent  as  would  admit 
freely  of  the  pa.uage  of  the  lens,  whether 
(his  condition  of  the  iris  arise  from  natural 
conformation,  or  fjom  its  component  fibres 
having  been  agglutinated  and  rendered 
immoveable  by  the  interstitial  deposition 
of  lymjili. 

4.  When  there  is  what  is  commonly 
termed  "  a  fluid  or  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour;"  that  is, 
when  the  cells  of  the  hyaloid  membrane 
exist.  In  such  a  case,  were  an  incision 
made  in  the  cornea  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  lens,  through 
the  same  incision  the  whole  of  the  vitreous 
hurooui  wouM  escape,  and  the  eye  sink 
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in  the  socket.  Such  an  accident  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  opera- 
tor conversant  with  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  w)ien  the  vitreous 
huinour  is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  an  incision 
made  in  the  cornea,  that  the  slightest  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  or  eye- 
lids would  cause  its  escape. 

5.  When  there  is  ever»ion  or  inceraion 
of  the  cilia:  or  palpebree,  either  of  vrhivh 
conditions  would  interfere  wiih  the  clo- 
sures of  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 

6.  When  the  patient  is  extremely  ner- 
vous, irritable,  or  timid,  and  deficient  in 
self-command.  In  these  circumstances, 
not  only  are  the  different  steps  of  the  ope- 
ration rendered  extremely  difficult  and 
embarrassing  to  the  operator,  and  hazard- 
otis  to  the  patient,  but  an  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, after  the  section  of  the  cornea 
has  been  completed,  has  in  inany  in- 
stances emptied  the  eyeball  of  its  cnntents. 
To  show  the   difiiculnes  that  may  arise 

I     from  this  cause,  I  may  mention  the  case 
in  which  I  eitracted  a  cystocercus  from 
the  eye  of  a  girl  eight  years  of  age.    The 
section  of  the  coriiea  was  made  without 
difficulty,  and  in  a  perfect  manner,  but 
no  inducement  could  make  the  gitl  again 
open  the  eyelida.    To  use  force  was  out 
of  the  question.     IndeeJ,  the  mere  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  inu-tcles  of  the 
eyeball,  forced  out  the   animalcule,  and 
along  with  it  the  lens,  without  roy  having 
even    attempted    to    open    the    eyelids. 
Had  any  such  attempt  been  made  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour also  would  have  been  discharged, 
and  all  hope  of  vision  irrecoverably  lost ; 
ai  it  was,  the  iris  partially  protruded,  and 
adhered  to   the   cornea,  diminishing  the 
•iie  and  altering  the  form  of  the  pupil. 
The  sight  is  rendered  still  further  imper- 
fect from  subsequent  opacity  of  the  eap- 
gule  of  the  lens.    This  may,  however,  be 
in  a  great  measure  remediable  by  opera- 
tion, shoutd  it  at  any  future  period  be 
"rendered  expedient. 

Id  all  cases,  therefore,  of  soft  or  fluid 
cataract,  or  when  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned objections  to  the  operation  of  ex- 
Iraelion  are  present,  the  needle  rouit  be 
employed. 

But  a  most  important  question  remains 
to  be  solved,  viz.  whether  a  bard  cataract, 
when  none  of  the  obstacles  alluded  to  are 
present,  ought  to  be  extracted  or  rfi*- 
piaced.  On  each  side  of  the  question, 
we  find  ranged  the  namet  of  the  moM 
distinguished  in  our  profe«9ion,'M  that  we 


cannot  settle  the  point  by  refening  t» 
authorities.  It  may  be  expedient,  thete- 
fore,  10  compare  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attendant  upon  each  mode  of  ' 
operating,  and  the  relative  success  which 
has  resulted  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained . 

Tlie  operation  of  extraction  has  almost 
invariably  been  performed  nearly  in  the 
same  m:miier,  vii.  by  making  a  semicir- 
cular incision  through  the  cornea,  bf 
which  the  opaque  leas  is  removed  from 
the  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  by 
displacen.ent  is  performed  either  by  en- 
terinij  the  needle  through  the  cornea,  or 
through  the  sclerotic,  also  by  depremon, 
that  is,  pushing  the  lens  perpendicularly 
downwards,  or  by  reciitmtion  as  it  is 
termed,  by  which  the  lens  is  imbedded  in 
the  vitreous  liuraoiir,  with  its  anterior 
surface  turned  upwards,  and  its  upper 
edue  backwards. 

it  is  evident,  that  before  we  can  com- 
pare the  operations  of  extraction  and  rfin- 
pJacfBicnt,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
determine  in  what  mode  the  latter  ought 
to  be  performed. 

In  ihe  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  needle  should  be  invariably  entered 
through  the  sclerotic. 

The  following  objections  may  be  stated 
to  the  passing  the  needle  ihroutih  the 
cornea,  or  the  operation  of  keratonyxu,  as 
it  is  termed. 

1st.  If  inflammation  follow,  it  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  the  wounded  part,  and 
may  destroy  the  transparency  ot  the  cor- 
nea, which  is  essential  to  vision. 

2d.  From  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  cornea  fonning  the  fulcrum  on  which 
the  needle  is  moved  in  its  different  mo- 
tions, and  from  its  not  being  a  simple 
incised  wound,  it  is  apt  not  to  close  im- 
mediately, consequently  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour drains  out,  the  iris  is  thereby  brought 
in  contact  with  the  wound,  to  which  it 
may  adhere,  and  render  the  pupil  perma- 
nently distorted. 

3d.  The  margin  of  the  iris  impedes  the 
motions  of  the  needle ;  besides,  from  the 
pressure  made  upon  this  membrane,  in 
the  act  of  displacing  the  cataract,  it  has 
become  paralyzed,  in  every  instance  in 
which  I  have  seen  this  operation  per- 
formed. 

4th.  The  needle  being  entered  through 
the  cornea,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
displace  the  lenn,  except  in  the  direction 
of  the  iris,  and  ciliary  processea,  by  which 
disorganiijng  inflammation  o   the  eye  i» 
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almost  cerlain  of  being  excited.  The 
point  of  tli«  needle  is  also  apt  to  come  in 
contact  with  and  lacerate  the  retina. 

5ih.  Tlie  needle  can  .scarcely  be  made 
to  avoid  transfixing  or  splittin;;  the  lens, 
being  entered  almost  at  a  right  angle  to 
that  body,  so  that  if  the  lens  be  of  a  firm 
or  glutinous  consistence,  it  will  adhere 
tenaciously  to  the  needle,  and  m  the  at- 
tempts to  disengage  it,  either  the  vitreous 
humour  will  be  broken  up  and  poached, 
or  the  iris  will  be  pressed  between  the 
lens  and  cornea  in  withdrawing  the  needle 
from  the  eye,  and  the  operation  be  left 
not  only  unfinished,  but  the  eye  in  a  most 
danu^Tous  condition, 

6th.  The  Imnd  of  the  operator  inter- 
venes belweeii  his  eye  and  ihai  of  tJie 
patient ;  lie  cannot  therefore  distimly 
follow  the  movemenls  of  the  aeedic,  or  of 
(he  cataract,  and  particularly  ai  the  lao- 
roent  when,  to  di*piace  the  latter,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  hand. 

Tnese  objections  appear  to  me  suf- 
ftcicnly  strong  to  forbid  the  introduction 
of  the  nei-dle  through  the  cornea  in  dis- 
placement,  more  especially  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  advaiitiige  that  can  result  of 
any  importance. 

'I'he  operation  is  not  so  objectionable 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  a  soft 
cataract,  although  by  no  means  so  advan- 
tageous as  (hat  through  the  sclerotic. 

DtPRESsios. — In  the  operation  of  de- 
pretsinn,  the  opaque  lent  is  supposed  (a 
be  pushed  perpendicularly  dtjwnwards, 
till  Its  upper  edge  has  passed  below  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  «>  that  it  may  no 
longer  interrupt  ihe  admission  of  light 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

On  examining  Ihe  relative  diameter  of 
this  part  of  Ihe  eye  into  which  the  lens  is 
supposed  to  be  depressed,  and  that  of  the 
lens,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  such 
an  operation  is  impracticable.  In  fact, 
before  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  can  be 
made  to  descend  below  the  margin  of  the 
pupii,  its  lower  edge  must  have  come  in 
centact  with  tite  coatt  of  the  eye,  and  if 
it  be  be  attempted  still  fartlicr  to  depress 
the  lens,  its  lower  edge  will  glide  toward* 
the  back  part  to  the  eye,  and  the  upper  be 
directed  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
iris,  the  retina  and  choroid  being  at  the 
same  time  ruffled  and  injured,  or  perhaps 
the  lens  may  even  be  forced  through  the 
substance  of  these  membranes.  Indeed 
Daviel  says,  that  he  has  found,  on  dissec- 
tion, the  lens  placed  between  the  retina 
and  choroid,  and  tliese  twg  membranes 
torn  in  several  places. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  thai  by  depm- 
tion,  the  lens  will  he  imperfectly  imbeded 
in  the  vitreous  humour;  part  of  it  being 
situated  in  the  posterior  chambvr  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  it  will  consequently  be 
apt  to  reascend.  It  is  also  evident  that 
injurious  pressure  will  be  made  on  the 
ins,  retina,  and  choroid,  and  iufianinaatioii, 
or  total  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the 
organ  may  be  tlie  consequence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  operation  of  dis- 
placement by  depression  ought  not  to  be 
attempted,  and  is  always,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, unvvarrantable. 

We  have  now  to  decide  whether,  in  a 
case  of  hard  cataract,  the  operation  ol 
rcclination  or  that  of  extraction  is  to  be 
chosen. 

To  determine  this  point  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  ihe  advantages  and 
disadva'itages  attendant  upon  each  modt 
of  opera'ing. 

Extraction.  —  In  Extraction, 
wound  in  the  cornea  must  be  sufhcieni 
laige  to  adroit  of  the  easy  lemoval  of 
lens.  In  making  this  incision  the  iris 
apt  to  bulge  under  the  edge  df  the  koi 
from  which  position  in  many  cases 
cmnol  ue  extricated,  so  that  we  must 
either  relinquish  the  operation  for  the 
lime,  cut  tlirough  the  iris,  or  enlarge  tbt 
incition  by  scissors,  after  withdrawing  the 
cataract  knife.  By  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings much  injury  is  d.ine  lo  the  organs 
and  violent  inllamaiation  is  liable  M 
follow. 

If  the  cataract  knife  be  not  well  lei 
pered,  and  its  point  very  sharp,  or  if  |1»«' 
cornea  he  unusually  hard,  the  point  of  tbt 
knife,  instead  of  transfixing  the  corMii, 
bends  towards  the  iris,  50  iliat  the  opera- 
lion    cannot    be    completed    without 
change  of  instruments,  by   which,   at: 
[he  organ  is  apt  to  be  injured,  and 
danger  of  Eubsequent  inflammation  ii 
creased. 

The  incision  in  ilie  cornea  being  coii 
pleted,  if  pressure  be  made  on  the  eye, 
if  the   muscles  of  the  eyeball   con' 
powerfully,  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  vii 
ous  humour,  may  be  discharged,      Ifij 
whole,  the  sight  is  irrecoverably  lo«t- 
a  part,  hyaloid  membrane,  in  the  celU 
which  the  vitreous  humour  is  contaii 
necessarily  intervenes  between  the  lips 
the  incision  in  the  cornea,  preventing 
retarding  Iheir  union.     Attempts  to 
place  the  hyaloid  membrane  by  the  probe 
cnmmonly  call  into  action  the  mui 
ihe  eyeball,  by  which  a  still  greai 
tion  is  protruded. 
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I  have  seen  the  whole  viireous  humou' 
escape  on  the  completion  of  the  incision 
through  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of 
undue  pressui-e  on  the  eyeball — of  spas- 
modic contraction  of  iu  muscles,  aNo 
from  a  disorganizeH  stale  of  the  cells  cod- 
taining  thi*  Uurnoiir.  In  each  case,  il 
was  fotloweii  by  total  loss  of  th«  eyehall 
from  the  inflaninmlioi)  wliic-h  followed. 
Such  are  the  accidems  which  are  apt  to 
accur  during  ihe  performance  of  extrac- 
tion even  by  the  beat  operatois,  5ome  ot 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  degree 
of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

Even  when  none  of  the  above  accidents 
Occur  dunn|{  the  perfiTinance  of  )he 
oprraiion,  still,  so  severe  an  injury  tm  tlie 
eye  neceisariiy  susuiitis,  i;i  usually  fol- 
lowed by  violent  inflaminatioii,  whiih  Is 
indeed  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
failures  in  extraction.  When  the  inflatn- 
niution  is  severe,  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea does  not  heal,  the  lips  gape,  and  the 
iris  protrudes.  If  it  be  subdued  at  this 
period,  a  large  and  unseemly  cicatrix, 
and  irregular  or  obliterated  pupil  is  the 
re<iult,  vfith  a  greater  or  less  injury  to  the 
sight,  If  the  inHammalioii  proceed,  sup- 
puration and  destruction  of  the  oigan  is 
the  consequence.  In  some  inslai>ces,  in- 
flammation of  the  sclerotic  and  iris  lakes 
place,  followed  by  eHTusion  of  lymph,  and 
obliteration  of  the  pupil-  ^maurosii 
may  also  occur,  either  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  injury  inflicted  during  the 
operation,  or  of  the  subsetjuetil  inflarama- 
lion.  "  It  very  rarely  happens, "  says  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  "that  this  operation  is  not 
followed  by  such  a  degree  of  inflainraa- 
liou  in  one  or  other  of  the  textures  of  the 
eye,  as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  system.  So  well  established  is 
this  observatiun,  that  some  make  it  a  ge- 
nera* rule  to  bleed  Ihe  patient  in  the  arm 
in  the  courseof  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  opeiaiion,  whether  pain  is  com- 
plained of  or  not." 

In  so  hazardous  a  stale  is  the  eye  placed 
by  this  operation,  independent  of  the 
risks  already  mentioned,  that  "  the  patient 
must  be  jput  to  bed  with  as  little  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  body  as  possible. 
A  careful  assistant  or  experienced  nurse 
sitting  confidently  by  the  bed  side  for 
forty-ei^ht  hours,  or  even  for  sevi-ral  suc- 
ceeding nights,  or  attentively  to  watch  the 
patient  when  he  wakes,  taking  care  espe- 
cially that  he  does  not  turn  suddenly 
round  upon  the  eye  which  has  been  cut, 
ur  put  up  bis  hand  to  ruli  the  eye.  If 
tlierg  i«  any  parhcuhg  rtwoo  to  dread  the 


latter  accident,  it  may  be  proper  to  muffle 
the  patient's  hands,  and  pin  them  down 
hy  his  sides." 

Such  are  the  accidents  which  are  apt  to 
occur  from  the  operaiion  of  extraction  of 
the  cataract.  It  is  admitted,  that,  if  the 
patiint  escape  all  thtise  dangers,  his  sight 
will  be  as  perftct  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
after  the  removal  of  the  lens. 

Reilinatio.v — In  the  performance  of 
Reciinatioti  through  the  sclerotic,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  must  necessarily  be  wounded, 
viz.,  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotic,  choroid 
and  vitreous  humour;  but  it  is  not  con- 
tended by  the  advocate*  for  extraction, 
(hat  any  permanent  bad  consequences  can 
result  fr  im  this  vart  of  the  oj<eraiion  ; 
nay,  it  is  admitted  lliat  the  injury  inflicted 
19  altogether  trifliiig  in  rompariston  with 
that  caused  in  the  uperaiion  of  extraction. 

it  is  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
needle  through  the  nlerotic,  that  the  long 
ciliary  artery  cr  the  ciliary  processes  may 
be  wounded,  and  blood  tlierehy  effused 
into  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  cataract  and 
of  the  needle,  and  thereby  preventing  the 
completion  of  the  operation.  Suih  an 
acutdeui  is  possible,  but  it  may  in  almost 
every  instance  be  avoided.  It  hus  never 
happened  in  my  "wn  praciiie,  altliough 
I  have  passed  the  needle  through  the 
sclerotic  at  least  three  or  four  hundred 
times,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  occur  in 
the  practice  of  others. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  retina  may  be 
wounded,  either  in  the  introduction  of  the 
needle,  or  in  the  act  of  reclining  the 
cataract.  This  accident  may  take  place, 
but  it  roust  be  occasioned  solely  by  un- 
skiliulness  i-n  the  part  of  the  operator, 
and  not  tu  the  operdtion.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  objection  that 
the  lens  may  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  iris  or  ciliary  processes,  and  acting  aa 
a  source  of  irritation,  induce  iritis.  In 
the  operation  of  depression  this  accident 
must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  (he  opie- 
rations  by  the  needle  in  cases  of  hard 
cataract  is,  that  the  patient  is  constantly 
exposed  to  a  return  of  the  disease  by  a  re- 
ascension  of  the  lens,  and  therefore  that 
the  cure  is  only  palliative. 

This  objection  is  certainly  applicable 
10  the  operation  of  depraatiort,  in  which 
the  lens,  as  I  have  slated,  can  be  only  im- 
perfectly  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  in  cases  in  which  ihe  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour  are  disoigauized. 
Th«  Icus  alsg  way  dp  haw  return  it»  i 
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ginal  situation  if  the  operator  entangle  his 
needle  in  the  {substance  of  the  lens,  and 
in  his  endeavours  (u  disengage  it  breaks 
up  entirely  the  hyaloid  cells.  But  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  lens  reascend  after 
beln»  fairly  reclined,  and  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  vitreoas  humour.  Scarpa 
distinctly  says,  that  he  does  not  recollect 
a  sini;1e  case  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice,  in  which  ihe  l^ns  returned  to  its 
orijttnal  situation  after  being  reclined. 

Undoubtedly,  a  passage  is  made  by 
the  lens  through  the  vitreous  huinour, 
but  its  reascensi'tn  through  that  passage 
is  prevented  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  Ihe  lens  thai;  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  to  which  I  attach 
little  importance),  by  Ihe  subsequent  clo- 
sure of  the  passage  by  adhesion,  which 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  takes  place,  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  authors.  Every  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, when  wounded,  undergoes  a  repara- 
tive pro-cess,  and  I  cannot  conceive  the 
hyaloid  membrane  to  be  an  exception  lo 
so  general  a  law  ;  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  dissections  of  eyes  which  had  been 
operated  on  by  rcclination,  (here  is  no  no- 
tice of  any  such  previous  passage  through 
the  vitreous  humour. 

I  have  liad  an  opporlunity  of  examin- 
ing two  eyes  only  which  had  been  ope- 
rated on  by  reolinatiort,  and  they  weie 
both  from  the  sime  patient. 

The  following  were  the  appearances 
presented ; — 

Right  Eye. — Pupil  perfectly  clear. 
The  lens  enveloped  in  its  capsule  was 
placed  about  midway  btlween  (he  iris 
and  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  towards  its 
outer  side.  It  lay  within  about  half  a 
line  of  the  retina,  a  portion  of  vitreous 
kumour  being  interposed.  It  atlheied 
firmly  by  its  capsule  to  the  hyaloid  mem. 
brane,  but  had  no  attachment  to  the  reti- 
oa.  There  was  no  vestige  of  the  course 
it  had  taken  through  the  vitreoas  humour, 
the  whole  being  equally  firm  and  trans- 
parent. The  holluw  in  which  the  lens 
was  originally  situated  was  partially  ob- 
literated, and  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour  appeared  larger  than 
usual. 

Le/I  Eye. — The  uppi-r  part  of  the  pu- 
pil was  partially  obscured  by  a  shred  of 
opaque  capsule,  which  adhered  by  a  sin- 
gle point  to  the  margin  of  the  iris.  The 
lens  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of 
the  light  eye,  not  surrounded  by  its  cap- 
sule,but  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  it« 
natural  size,  and   apparently  in  contact 


with  the  retina,  tt  was  closely  sur- 
rounded by  the  vitreous  huniour,  io  which 
it  appeared  indented,  but  not  adherent  to 
it.  It  was  of  a  peatlj  white  colour  and 
firm  consistence.  As  in  the  right  eye  the 
viireous  humour  was  uniformly  transpa- 
rem  and  equally  firm,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  passage  through  which  the 
lens  must  have  passed.  The  patient  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  I  had  operated 
upon  him  for  cataract  about  two  yean 
previous  to  his  death.  Ue  could  ttii 
with  either  eye  with  the  assistance  of  con- 
vex glasses. 

Velpeau  (Medicine  Operatoire,  torn.  i. 
p.  749,)  mentions  (hat  he  has  examined 
the  eyes  of  twelve  individuals  who  hod 
been  operated  upon  for  cataract  by  Dit- 
placemtni,  and  in  every  instance  except 
one  the  cataracts  had  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  retina  and  choroid,  by  means  of 
the  hyafoid  membrane  forming  a  sort  of 
knot  or  cicatrix  of  about  three  lines  in 
length. 

We  have  thus  the  result  both  of  expe- 
rience and  dissection  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  reclined  cataract  docs 
not  reascend.  There  can  be  no  doabi 
that  when  the  cataract  is  simply  depres«e>i 
it  will  frequently  return  to  i's  originl 
place. 

The  objection  tn  the  operation  of  Rt- 
clination,  which  is  considered  by  manyM 
be  of  the  greatest  weight,  is,  that  the  len 
remains  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  and 
that  by  its  pressure  and  friction  on  th 
retina  it  is  apt  to  induce  chronic  intemi 
inflammation  and  amaurosis. 

As  the  lens  is  embedded  and  fixed 
the  viireous  humour,  and  aa  no  motii 
exists  between  the  vitreous  huniour  ai 
retina,  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  frictioo, 
and,  besides,  if  there  were  motion  betwKO 
these  pirts,  the  surface  of  the  lens  is 
perfectly  smooth,  that  no  injury  woi 
result.  Again,  allowing  that  the  lens 
in  contact  with  the  retina,  which  in  tl 
majority  of  cases  I  believe  is  not  the  cat 
the  whole  pressure  it  can  exert  will 
proportioned  to  the  difference  in  the  s{ 
cific  gravity  of  the  lens,  and  of  the  rii 
ous  humour,  but  this  difference  is  vi 
trifling.  The  lens,  if  left  lo  itself,  is 
heavy  enough  to  sink  lo  the  bottom  of 
vitreous  humour,  but,  at  the  same  ti 
when  once  depressed,  ils  difTerence 
eravity  is  such  as  to  prevent  its 
floated  up  to  the  surface  again,  even  if 
did  not  contract  adhesions,  or  if  the 
sage  in  the  vitreous  humour  (hro'u{ 
which  it  had  been  depressed  did  not 
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come  obliterated.  (Specific  gravity  of 
acqueout  humour,  1.0003;  ditto  of  vitre- 
ous ditto,  1.O009;  ditto  of  tens  ditto, 
1  0790.)  But  the  bepl  argumi'nt  wliirh 
can  be  adduced  is  the  result  of  ilie  opera- 
tion. Scarpa,  in  speukint;  of  iniercal 
opiilhalrnia  followed  by  amaurosis,  m 
lakinjt  place  afier  the  operation  of  Recii- 
nation,  says,  "Tliis  distressing  accident 
has  only  happened  to  me  in  a  single  In- 
stance during  my  long  practice.''  It  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  arising 
from  ihe  pressure  of  the  depressed  lens, 
otherwise  it  would  be  of  more  freqent  oc- 
currence. I  myself  cannot  say  ihal  I 
have  witnessed  any  ca»e  of  itilernai  oph- 
thalmia followed  by  amauro3i<,  which  was 
distinctly  traceable  to  Ihe  irritation  aris- 
ing frum  a  reclined  lens. 

There  is  a  very  intert-sling  case  related 
by  Scarpa,  of  Siguor  Lattuada,  a  youn^ 
man  twenty-five  years  of  ape,  in  whose 
right  eye  there  is  no  iris,  and  apparently 
no  hyaloid  membrjne.  The  lens mclos'jd 
in  its  capsule  is  free  from  all  attachment, 
and  is  perceived  moving  in  the  cavities  of 
the  eye  in  various  directions.  When  he 
inclines  the  head  forward,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cornea,  when  backward, 
it  falls  to  the  hack  part  of  the  eye,  with 
the  same  facility  as  it  would  do  iit  a 
watery  fluid.  If  he  remains  long  in  the 
hori/.ontal  position,  as  during  sleep,  and 
consequently  with  the  lens  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  he  has  never  experi- 
enced the  slightest  uneasiness,  and  he  has 
never  been  afffcted  witli  pain  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  By  means  of  a  con- 
vex glass  he  can  distinguish  well  minute 
objects.  In  the  left  eye,  the  derange- 
ment is  less.  There  is  a  small  strip  of 
fringed-shaped  iris  at  the  temporal  angle. 
The  lens  with  its  opaque  capsule  is  sus- 
pended in  its  place  by  a  short  attachment, 
which  it  has  preserved  with  the  citiaiy 
lone  at  the  upper  and  temporal  part, — a 
proof,  it  would  appear,  that  in  this  eye 
the  vitreous  humour  is  not  entirely  disor- 
ganized and  dissolved  into  water.  There 
is  no  attachment  whatever  of  the  rest  of 
the  capsule  or  lens,  and  duritii^  the  motion 
of  the  eyeball  and  bead,  it  oiciilates  a 
little  from  before  backivards.  Surely  the 
right  eye  of  this  individual  ought  to  have 
suffered  from  tnlemal  ophthalmia  and 
amaurosis,  if  either  pressure  or  even  fric- 
tion of  the  lens  on  the  retina  be  capable 
of  inducing  such  consequences,  admitting 
that  original  malformations  do  not  always 
produce  the  same  effects  as  when  the  re- 
sults of  disease. 


One  of  the  principal  causes  of  Che 
failure  of  the  operutions  for  the  cure 
of  cataract  by  Extraction  is  the  vio- 
lence of  the  infl.immation  which  fol- 
lows. So  violent,  indeed,  is  the  infiam- 
mation  in  many  cnses,  that  the  depleting 
measures  required  often  are  proauctive 
of  irreparable  injury  to  the  general  healtl* 
of  the  patient.  The  argument  employed 
by  Mr.  Guthrie  for  operating  on  both 
eyes  at  the  same  time  is,  that  the  patient, 
should  inflammation  occur,  may  be  able 
to  bear  up  for  once  under  the  active 
treatment  that  may  be  requisite,  although 
he  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  a  second 
lime,  were  another  operation  performed. 
It  is  not  rny  intention  to  enter  at  present 
on  the  consideration  of  the  soundness  of 
this  argument.  I  adduce  ti  simpiv  to 
show  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  that 
frequently  follows  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  re- 
clination,  if  properly  performed,  is  rarely 
productive  of  such  inflammatory  action. 
So  rarely,  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  never 
necessary  to  open  a  vein  to  subdue  it. 

Although  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  on  the  comparative  ad'iintages  of  ^ 
the  operations  of  Extraction  and  Displace- 
ment lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  Utter  is 
the   more  successful  ;  still,  as  mere  rea- 
soning on   such  subjects  often   leads  to 
false  conclusions,  I   have  endeavoured  to  i 
obtain  as  correct  an  account,  as  possible, 
of  the  actual  results  of  these  two  modei  of  ( 
operating,  in  the  practice  of  different  sur- 
geons, and   these   stionj^ly   confirm    the 
opinion,  that  displueement  is  the  prefer- 
able operation,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  views : — 

Bv   EXTRiCTION. 

ne- 

Operalori.      Cases  Cured  lieved  Failed 

Gr«efe.  Derliii  19  18  —  1 

Rosaa  Vieoiia  . .  26  2!  I  .3 

Davtel 840  207  —  33 

llolel-Dieu  from 

181)6—10.    ..  "0  19  6  40 

Painard    .159  302  —  67 

La  Faye G  2  2  2 

Hoyel 7  2  2  3 

Roux    .306  188  —  188 

PclleUn   50  30  —  30 

Itiipuytren 50  -20  —  30 

fnles  Cloquct  . .  80  28  —  ri2 

I'abini.  Pesth...  94  71  —  23 


Total 


1307 


»97 


Or  3t)  ihrcp  tcfilhi  per  cnl.  of  failure*, 
or  nbout  three  in  ten. 
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Br  DispLArejiENT. 

Re. 

Opermtors.      Citm  Curerf  lie VL<(i  Failed 

Graefe II         V2       —  '2 

Holel-diPU  from 

1806—10  ...       41         24        4  15 

Bowen 160       154       —  6 

Lusardi. 60.14     4168       —  866 

Dnpuytren  •  ■  • .     306      263      —  43 

iules  Cloquet  ..     l66         97       —  69 

Morlaad C          :i      ^  3 


Total 5729 
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Or  17  five  tenths  per  cent,  of  failurei,  or 
one  and  three-quarters  in  ten. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  authors 
have  given  an  account  of  the  proportion 
of  succesful  cases  and  fitilures,  according 
to  the  mode  of  operating  adopted.  On 
looking  at  the  above  table,  we  must  be  at 
oncti  struck  by  the  ^reat  relative  success 
of  the  operation  by  displacement. 

In  ihv  tabular  view  are  included  a  great 
number  of  cases  operated  on  by  depres- 
sion. In  as  much,  thtrefore,  as  the  ope- 
ration of  reclinatjon  is  preferable  to  de- 
pre''sion,  in  the  same  degree  ought  itx 
le.sulting  success  in  such  cases  to  be 
greater  than  that  stated. 

It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that  the 
operation  of  extrdCiion  is  usually  per- 
formed only  iti  the  most  favourable  cases, 
whereas  ihat  by  displaceoient  is  ha'di  re- 
course to  even  the  most  unfivourable  cir- 
cum^lances,  and  it  is  evidt^nt  that  the 
apparent  success  would  have  been  still 
greater  from  displacement,  had  that  ope- 
ration been  performed  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  operation  of  extraction  was 
advisable.  To  show  that  such  is  realty 
(Ke  fact,  I  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  cases 
of  hard  cataract,  without  any  complica- 
tion, and  in  'eyes  otherwise  heabhy,  on 
which  I  have  operated.  Under  the  head 
of  successful  operation,  I  have  placed  all 
those  per.soiis  who  were  able  to  read  mo- 
derate sized  printf  with  the  aid  of  catarac- 
lous  glasses.  Under  the  head  of  relieved, 
I  have  placed  those  who,  thouifh  unable 
to  read,  were  able  to  guide  themselves 
without  assistance.  Ail  others  I  have 
classed  as  failures.  Of  179  cases  of  hard 
catanct  without  any  coniplicalion,  there 
were  operated  on  by 

Cured  Rdiev 'd  Failed 
Extraction        f>4         33         14         18 
Reclinauon     115         94         10         11 

Proportion  of  failures  by  extraction  2B 
oiie-eighlh  pn  cent. 


Proportion  of  failures  by  reclinalion  9| 

per  cent. 

CAUSES  OF  F<lILl'KE. 

Extraction. 
Suppuration  of  eyball,  3 ;  atrophy  of 
eyeball,  5  ;  opacit  of  cornea,  4  ;  obliier<- 
tioii  of  pupil,  3  ;  amaurosis,  3  :  total  IS. 
Displacement. 
Suppuration  of  eyeball,  2  ;  atrophy  of  ^ 
eyeball,  3;  obliteration  of  pupil,  4  ;  amau-  , 
roris,  2:  Total  U.  ' 

CAUSES  OF  PARTIAL  FAlLUnE. 

Extraction. 
Opacit  of  cornea,  S ;    obliteration  of] 
pupil,  4;  amaurosis,  5:  Total  14. 

Ditplaeement. 
Opacit  ofconiea,  1 ;  obliteration  of  pU' 
pil,  5  ;  amaurosis,  4  :  Total  10. 

I  have  K<ven  in  this  table  cases  of  bard 
cataract  only,  withonl  any  such  complica- 
tion as  would   preclude   the  operaiion  of 
extraction,  it  being  atlniitted  that  soft  cata- 
racts ought  to   be  broken  down  by   the 
needle,  and  that  when  the  cataract  is  hard|,^H 
but  complicated   with  adhesions  of  tbe^f 
iris,  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  diseases  of^' 
the  cornea,  &c.,  the  mode  of  operating, 
and  the  degiee  of  success,  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarities  of  each  indi-' 
dnal    case,     lliey   could    not,    therefore,! 
afford  any  means  of  com|tarison  betwretrl 
the  opecations  of  extraction  and  reclina<4l 
tion. 

Fr^m  what  has  been  stated  the  fullow* 
ing  conclusions  ntay  be  drawn  : — 

1.  That  the  safest  mode  of  operaiin_ 
when  the  cata>act  is  soil,   is  by  breakin| 
it  down,  and  thereby  efTecting  its  absorp 
tion. 

2.  That  in  all  operations  in   which  tla« 
needle  is  used,  that  instrument  ouglll  to^ 
be  etitered  through  the  sclerotic,  and  not 
through  the  cornea. 

3.  That  in  ca«es  of  hard  cataract,  com- 
plicated with  the  various  diseases  of  ilie 
eye,  and  its  appendages,  above-mentioned, 
the  needle  ought  to  be  employed,  the 
mode  of  operating  being  adapted  to  each 
individual  case. 

4.  That  hard  cataract  without  such 
complications,  may  be  efiectuatly  reraov(>d 
liy  the  operations  of  extraction  or  dis- 
placement. 

5.  That  (he  operations  of  depression  is 
impracticable,  and  tiiat  attempts  to  per- 
form it  will  be  productive  of  the  roost  ia-^ 
Jurioux  results. 
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6.  That  many  of  th«  accidents  which 
vaay  occur  during  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion cannot  be  avoided  by  any  degree  of 
skill  or  dexterity,  and,  tlierefore,  form 
valid  objections  to  the  operation. 

7.  Thai  the  accidents  which  may  occur 
during  the  operation  of  reclination  arise 
from  iaulu  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
for  as  soon  as  the  needle  i«  entered,  he 
has  complete  comraaud  over  the  eye. 
Tliey  do  not,  therefore,  fortn  valid  objec- 
tions to  the  operation. 

ft.  That  the  success  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  reclination  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  from  extraction. 

P.  That  in  cases  of  failure  of  the  ope- 
ration by  reclination,  the  eye,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  is  not  left  in  so  hope- 
less a  condition  as  when  the  operation  of 
estr»ciion  has  failed. 

10.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  of  violent  in- 
flammation after  reclination,  there  is  infi. 
aitely  less  likelihood,  than  in  tlie  case  of 
extraction,  of  such  depleting  measures 
being  required  as  may  prove  ruinous  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
■  58,  Queen-»tr:et,  Edinburgh. 
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A.  ArttriiB  petforMiet. 

B.  ATteriat  digitaU*. 

THE   PULMO.NARY    ABTERT 

divides  into  two  branches. 

A.  Right  pulmonary . 

B.  lifft  pulmonary. 

VEINS. 

The  veins  are  not  so  uniform  in  their 
distribution  as  the  arteries.  Besides  the 
numerous  superficial  veins  which  ramiiy 
on  the  skin,  one  or  two  are  found  to  ao- 
oompany  each  artery.  In  the  extremities 
there  are  generally  two  to  each  artery, 
and  in  these  situations  they  receive  the 
name  of  tctuB  comite».  When,  however, 
an  artery  is  of  great  size,  as  the  femoral 
or  the  axillary,  it  is  accompanied  but  by 
one  vein,  which  receives  the  same  name 
as  the  artery. 


THE  TIBIALIS   POSTtCA 

sends  off— 

A.  MuKutar, 

B.  Peroneal,  which  sends  off,  tst,  the 
nutrilia  fibulue;  2n(],  the  muscular ;  3rd, 
the  anterior  peronxal ;  and  4th,  the  pos- 
terior peronsevl. 

C.  Nutrilia  tibia. 

D.  Internal  plantar. 

E.  External  plantar. 

THE  TIBIALIS   ATfTICA 

tends  off  the  following  branches— 
A.  Mwicular. 
B    Recurrent. 

C.  Internal  malleolar. 

D.  External  malleolar. 

E.  Titrftal  branch. 

F.  Metatarml  branchei. 

G.  jSrteria  polliria. 
H.  jirUrta  communicant. 

•  TBE   PLANTAR    ARCH 

b  formed  by  the  external  plantar  arli>ry 
uniimg  with  the  orteria  comraunicans  of 
the  anterior  tibial ;  it  sends  off  two  sets 
of  branchM. 
fio.  16. 
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VEIIfS  OF  THE  HEAD   AID  KECK. 

Tie  Parietal   and    Temporal   veint 
unite  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
here  receive  ilie  internal  maxiliary  vein  ;       _ 
by  their  union  is  formed  the  ■ 

External  jugular  vein.  This  vessel  ■ 
descends  obli<)uely  backwards,  and  Joini 
the  subclavian  vein.  A  little  after  its  for- 
mation It  receives  the  trunk  of  ihe/aciai 
vein,  and  in  its  course  down  the  ueck  it 
receives  several  superficial  veins. 

Internal  jugular  vein  commences  at 
ilie  termination  of  the  lateral  sinus,  de- 
scends along  the  outer  side  of  the  com- 
mon carutid  artery,  and  joins  the  subcla- 
vian vein  at  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
riavicte.  It  receives  the  laryngeal  and 
some  muscular  veins. 

VEINS  OF  THE  SITPERIOR   EXTRCBtTr. 

The  Cephalic  vein  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  veins  from  the  back  of 
the  hand.  It  ascends  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  extremity,  and  lermioatea  in 
the  nxillnry  vein. 

Tie  Bauilie  vein  commences  by  a 
sm.iil  vein  from  the  little  finger  {vena 
«i]/t<ii/«//ui,  a:icends  along  the  inner  side 
o'  the  extremity,  and  terminates  m  the 
axilliary  vein,  or  joins  one  of  tlie  tctue 
eomiten,  which  accoinpaity  tite  brachial 
artery. 

Tie  Median  rein  commencea  at  the 
fore-part  of  the  wrist  and   hand,  ascends 
along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm, 
and  at  the  elbow  terminates,  b^f  di«v<Vvcv>, 
into  two  bTa\\c\\w.     l'>TiEQ^'<\x**»V»"»^'i«>* 
basWic   ve'm,*uA  \%  tk*Wkft<\  ^^'^  w<;4\aTv 


batilie ;  the  other  joins  the  cephnUc  vein, 
and  is  named  median  cfphalie. 

Tie  Axitliary  vain  formed  by  ttie 
union  oflhe  veins  jusi  described, and  by  the 
brachial  venx  enmite*,  ascends  in  front  of 
the  axillary  artery,  receiving  the  thoracic 
veint,  and  pas>es  beneath  the  clavicle, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian 
vein. 

The  Subclavian  vein  p^tises  inwards 
over  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  receives 
numerous  veins  from  the  neck  and 
shoulder  ;  also  the  external  jugular  and 
vertebral  teint,  and  joins  the  iniernal 
jugtilar  Tein  behind  the  sternal  extremity 
of  the  clavicle. 

f^ena  innominata,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  juc^lar  and  subclavian 
veins,  on  the  right  side  is  very  sliort  and 
descends  into  the  thorax  ;  the  left  vena 
innominata,  which  is  much  Ioniser,  enters 
the  thorax  in  a  transverse  direction  in 
front  of  the  trachea  la  join  the  right  irein, 
and  in  its  course  receives  the  thi/rnid 
vein»  and  ve'OS  from  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum. By  the  union  d  the  vense  iiiMO- 
mirtalip  is  formed  the 

f^ena  cava  superior,  wliicli  descends 
in  front  of  the  right  piitmoniiry  vessels, 
enters  the  pericardium,  ai^d  opens  iiilo 
[the  right  auricle. 

VEMA   Azrcos, 

commences  orv  the  First  lumbar  vt^rtebrd 
by  one  or  two  small  *pins,  giiin*  the  pos- 
terior   mediastinum,  hy   P'^slng  through 

[.the  anrtic  opei)ing  ol  tlie  diaphraem,  as- 
cends alon;;  the  ri|jbt  side  of  the  bodi^-s 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrie,  curves  forwards 
ower  the  root  of  the  right  luntr,  and  termi- 

iDDtes  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  supe- 
rior vena  cat  a,  us  ihis  vessel  is  enti-riiig 
the  pericardiunj.  In  its  course  il  reccivts 
tlie  inlercogtal  vcinn  of  each  side,  and  the 
atopiageat  ceint. 

VEINS  OF  THE    INFtmOR    EXTBEMITT. 

Internal  mpAena  vein,  commences  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  ascends  along 
the  inner  si  le  of  (lie  le.»  and  knee,  be- 
hind the  inner  condyle,  become''  more 
anterior  upon  the  thigh,  and  reaching  to 
within  about  twoimhes  ol  H^upari's  lig- 
ament, passes  through  the  saphenic  opeti- 
ing  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  Joins  the  fe- 
moral vein. 

External  taphena  vein,  commences  al 

the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  ascends  along: 

the  back  part  of  the  leg  and  ham,  and 

J0//1S  the  popliteai  vein. 

Bot/)  these  veins  are  stiperfici;«l  and  in 


their  course  receive  several  veins  from  the 
mteguments. 

Deep  vein*  of  the  teg,  two  veins  (vens 
comiies)  accompany  each  artery  in  the 
leg,  and  terminate  in  the  following — 

Popliteal  vein,  this  ve^isel  accompanies 
the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  having 
received  the  external  saphena  vein,  and 
the  veins  uf  the  knee,  terminates  in  the 
femordl  vein. 

Femoral  vein  accompanies  the  femoral 
artery,  and  having  received  the  profunda 
vein,  the  internal  saphena  vein,  and  a  few 
muscular  veins,  passes  beneath  the  crural 
arch,  and  ends  in  the  external  iliac  vein. 

External  Iliac  vein  accompanies  the 
external  iliac  artery. 

Internal  iliac  vein  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  lh(^  veiijs  which  accompany  the 
internil  iliac  artery  and  joins  Uie external 
iliac  vein  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

Common  iliac  vein,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  inl>'rnal  and  external  iliac 
veins,  joins  is  fellow  at  the  righi  side  of 
the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebroe 
to  foim  the  iiifrrior  vena  cava. 

Inferior  vena  cava  ascends  along  the 
i\%h\.  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra;,,  b»htfnl  the  liver,  and  passes 
through  the  r|uadrilaieral  opening  in  the 
diaphragm  and  opens  into  the  right  auri- 
cle at  Its  lower  and  back  part.  It  re- 
ceives the  middle  sacral,  one  and  some- 
times both  spermatir  veins,  ihe  eraulgent 
and  tap^uUr  veins,  the  ven»  cavie  hepa- 
ticiE,  and  the  phreiuc  veins. 

VEKA    POBTX 

commences  on  the  back  of  the  rectum  by 

one  of  the  hasmorrhoidat  reins,  ascends 
tow»rd'<  the  me~o-colon  and  unites  with 
the  inferior  mitetilcric  vein  ;  this  trunk 
nt'XMiiiiles  Willi  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein,  and  bfh  iid  the  pancreas  it  unites 
^viiti  the  great  splenic  vein  and  receives 
veins  from  the  siomath,  duodenum  and 
pancreiLt.  The  vena  |>orla?  thus  formed 
asceniiS  t.i  lUe  riylit  side,  inclosed  in  the 
capsule  of  G!  sson,  and  renches  the  trans- 
verse fi«sii  re  of  the  liver  where  it  divides 
into  t*o  b<aiich«-s  ;  these  enter  the  liver, 
ramify  througli  iia  subsiaiiie  like  an  ar- 
tery and  its  hlo.  d  is  reiunicd  to  the  in- 
terior vena  cava  hy  tlm  vetjse  cava  hera- 
liia:,  wliicli  are  tliree  or  f-jur  in  number 
and  open  iiiio  ll.e  cava  as  this  vessel  is 
entpring  its  opeiung  in  the  diaphi-agm. 
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THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 

THE    MOVTB- 

This  cavity  is  bounded  superiorly  by 
tlie  hard  and  soft  palate,  inferiorly  by  ihe 
tongue  and  the  reflections  of  mucous 
membrane  from  it  lo  the  gums,  and  lale- 
lally  by  the  cheeks.  Its  anterior  open- 
ing, whii:h  forms  the  commencemeTrt  of 
the  digestive  canal,  corresponds  lo  the 
lips ;  and  poaleriorly  ii  comniunicales 
with  the  pharynx  through  tlie  opening 
called  isthinns  faiicium,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are,  the  sio't  palate  and  uvula  su- 
periorly, the  tongue  inferiorly,  and  Ihe 
pillars  Of'  the  palate  and  tonsils  lateral ly. 
Within  the  mouth  we  observe  the  open- 
ing of  the  three  salivary  ;;lands  and  folli- 
cles, and  the  teeth  of  either  side.  Tlie 
parotid  gland  opens  by  a  single  orifice 
opposite  the  second  last  superior  molar 
tonth  ;  the  sub-raaxillaiy  gland  of  either 
side,  by  a  sincle  orifice  at  Ihe  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue,  by  the  side  of  the  re-  • 
flection  of  mucous  membrane  called  fre- 
num  lingiia?,  and  the  third  salivary 
gland  or  sublinguea)  by  several  small 
orifices  (eight  or  ten)  on  either  iiide  of  the 
longue. 

tBE  T££TB. 

The  number  of  teeth  in  the  adult  is 
thirty-two,  sixteen  in  each  jaw  ;  auti  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  teeth  of  tlje 
child  they  are  called  permanent.  They 
are  divided  tnio  eight  ineikors,  four  canine, 
eight  Oicusjjids,  and  twelve  muiiicuiipirjii 
or  moiarfi.  The  two  last  molars  do  not 
appear  until  late  in  life,  and  hence  have 
been  called  themitdom  teeth.  They  arc, 
however,  sometimes  wanting. 

In  the  child  thenumber  of  teeth  is  only 
twenty,  and  are  called  milk,  deciduous, 
or  temporary  teeth.  They  are  divided 
tnto  eight  inciwrs,  four  canine,  and  eight 
molars. 

THE    PHARYNX 

Is  a  musculo-membraneous  baj  of  a  co- 
nical >hapei  extending  by  its  base  from 
,the  posterior  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge 
ad  base  of  the  skull,  to  the  posterior 
iispect  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  oesophagus.  It  is  con- 
nected by  its  posterior  wall  to  the  ver- 
tebrx  by  loose  cellubr  tissue,  and  inte- 
riorly it  corresponds  to  the  mouth  and 
'iiyns. 

laying  open   the    cavity    of   llie 
ynx     by    a   perpendicular    incision 
its  posterior  median  line,  the  in- 
mucous  tiwiit!  of  the  bag  will  be 


exposed,  and  the  following  openings,  viz. 
superiorly,  one  on  either  side  of  the  medial 
line,  the  openings  of  the  posterior  tares  ; 
more  externally,  one  on  either  side  the 
openings  of  the  Eustachian  lubes ;  infe- 
rior to  these  is  the  opening;  of  the  mouth 
into  the  pharynx,  or  the  isthmus  faucium; 
posterior  and  inferior  to  the  tongue  is  the 
glottis,  and  lastly  the  opening  of  tlie  pha- 
rynx iuto  the  cesopbagus. 

THE  (ESOPHAOUB 

Extends  from  the  termination  of  the  pha- 
rynx to  the  stomach;  it  is  placed,  above, 
between  the  vertebra  and  the  trachea,  in- 
clines at  the  inferior  part  of  that  lube  to 
the  left  side,  and  passes  behind  its  left 
bifurcation  to  reach  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum, in  the  mediastinum  it  descends 
forwards,  passes  llirouyh  the  oval  aper- 
ture of  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in 
the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  asophagus  is 
covereii  by  epidermis. 

TBC  STOHAeS. 

A  large  pyriforra  musculo-membran- 
ous  bnir,  situate  in  the  epigastric  and  lefk 
hypocliondriac  regioui,  communicating 
at  one  exiicmiiy  with  the  oesophagus,  and 
at  the  other  with  the  duodeuum. 

Connexions. — its  large  extremity,  or 
/undiiH,  to  the  spleen  by  thegastro-^plenic 
omentum;  iis  upper  concave,  small  edge 
to  the  liver  by  the  gastro-hepa; ic  omen- 
luiii ;  and  its  lower,  convex  lurge  edge  to 
the  colon  by  the  gaslro  colic  omentum. 
Its  otsophafius,  or  cardiac  orifice,  situated 
between  the  fundus  and  lesser  curve,  con- 
nects it  to  the  diaphragm,  and  its  pyloric 
orifice  to  the  duodenum.  The  superior- 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  looks  to- 
wards the  diaphragm,  ribs,  and  left  lobe 
of  the  liver;  the  posterior-inferior  stirface 
towards  the  meso-colon. 

Thestomacli  is  composed  of  three  tunics, 
connected  by  cellular  ti-sue,  an  extemal 
peritoneal  coat,  an  internal  mucous  coot, 
and  between  both  the  rouscuLir  coat.  The 
muscular  fibre*  of  the  stomach  observe 
three  directions;  the  longitudinal  are  seen 
along  the  edges  or  curves,  the  obi  que  on 
the  fundus  and  the  circolar  are  well  de- 
veloped at  the  centre  of  the  orgnn,  and  M 
Its  pyloric  orifice.  The  mucous  c.mt  pre- 
sents II mute  files  itilli).  It  if  thrown 
it.to  wrinkles  {rugte ,  vr  fold>  (plidei, 
which  intersect  each  other,  inclosing 
ii regular  quadrilateral  $^>!ite<.  'il\\wvv.i.«iNs.'% 
tnucovis  ^\an&<i  (.^■^tvAmW  \St\.Nwa««vJ>»  ia.t^ 
fonnd  ft\otk^  \\i*  «>iTVM,  i^ftA  %\  >>ft't  ^r?" 
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lorut;  in  lh«  fundus  smell  glands  exist, 
which  have  b«en  nupposH  to  secrete  the 
gastric  juice.  At  (he  pyloric  oriAce  the 
mucous  membrnne  is  thrown  into  a  cir- 
cular fold,  which  formji  an  imperfect  valve 
between  the  stomach  aod  duoaemim  ;  and 
at  the  cesnphngeal  opcDing  the  epidermic 
lining  is  observed  to  lenainste  in  a  fringed 
•due. 


AND 

durgtral  Slournal. 

Satmrdag,  July  22nd,   1837. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

*    HEW    RFCOGNITION    WANTED. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers,  that  the  Medical  Oflicer!i  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  re'orted  to 
the  roost  serious  fraud  in  order  to  induce 
the  Council  of  the  College  ofSurgeons  to 
grant  them  a  recognition  ;  and  they  had 
llie  baseness,  iu  otdec  to  occupy  the  re- 
quired itumber  of  beds,  to  collect  indi- 
riduals  from  the  adjoining  workhouses, 
to  represent  the  requited  number  of  pa- 
tients, bribing  these  paupe  s  (o  participute 
in  the  conspiracy  by  giving  them   food 

'and  drink  for  a  few  days,  duritig  which 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  were  delegated  by  the  Council  to 

'examine  the  Hospital,  anii  ascertain  that 
the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
cere  duly  complied  with.  When  the 
grfass  impositioQ  was  dt^tected,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  hospital  in  place 
of  containing  110  bt-Js  occupied  by  pa- 
tients, had  not  in  fact  70  patients,  eKccpt 
on  the  "  three  glorious  d.-ys,"  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  had  the  houekty  openly 
to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
transaction,   and    immediately   withdrew 

rtheir  recognition ;  and  had  it  not  b'  en 
for  a  highly  ptaise-worthy  feeling,  and 


compassion  for  one  of  their  body,  who 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  whole 
Uanaaction,  he  would  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  Council. 

Recollecting  these  almost  unparalleled 
events,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that 
the  Director-Genera),  with  his  accoiB- 
pi ished  staff,  coDtemplate  again  to  make 
an  application,  and  that  too  before  the  1st 
of  October,  to  get  the  recognition,  which 
was  so  ignominously  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
once  more  within  their  iron  grasp.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  this  new  recognition, 
temporary  inmates  have  been  procured  to  H 
fill  up  the  number  of  beds  directed  by  the 
College,  and  every  nerve  has  been  strained 
to  raiite  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  them 
with  food,  so  that  the  imputation  of  a 
three  days  comedy  cannot  be  made. 

Amongst  the  many  ingenious  devices 
for  accomplisiiing  tlieir  cbaritable  pur- 
poses, none  has  been  more  profitable  than 
subletting  parts  of  the  building  for  shops, 
and  if  a  suitable  tenant  can  only  be  found 
to  pay  handsomely  for  the  ■'  beautiful 
family  residence,"  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  requtjite  number  of 
l-atients  will  be  engaged  and  supported 
for  a  liaiited  period  in  order  to  obtain  the 
reco^ition. 

We  have  our  own  doubts  whether  there 
be  any  member  of  the  Council  who  will 
bave  the  hardihood  to  propose  the  recog> 
nilion  of  an  hospital,  the  whole  history  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  imposition  wkith 
was  so  lately  exercised  on  tlieir  own  body 
by  its  medical  officers,  is  so  discredit- 
able; aud  although  Mr.  Howsliip,  who 
is  slill  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  a 
Surgeon  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
must  feel  deeply  interested  in  obtdiniug  a 
recognition,  yet.  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
thai  he  will  feel  the  utmost  delicacy, 
ihauKh  he  certainly  may  have  jfre  iun-  ■ 
dnd  reason*,  in  publicly  cuming  forward 
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at  the  Council  on  ihit  occuion.     From  I  far  these  persona  can  reconcile  their  pre- 
the  decided  and  active  part  which  Mr.  sent  barefaced  proceedings  with  their  for- 


Lawrence  has  taken  on  this  and  mati^ 
other  occasions,  in  exposing  tlie  abuses 
and  frauds  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  we  na^  confidently  hope 
that  t}ie  new  intriguer  from  King's  College 
will  fail  in  his  contemptible  project. 
Although  Mr.  Lawrence's  laudable  pro- 
ponl,  which  he  had  the  manliness  1o 
bring  before  the  College,  was  not  ucctdcd 
to  on  a  former  occasion,  yei  the^e  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  should  occasion  require  it, 
he  will  be  warmly  supported  in  any  mea- 
sure he  may  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
forward,  touching  the  new  recognition,  by 
all  the  more  respectable  meniberi  of  the 
Council;  and  we  do  fervently  trust,  that 
the  net  which  was  so  artfully  woTcn,  and 
which  entangled  Sir  Aailey  Cooper  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Broclie,  and  which  the  Bir- 
mingham diplotnatist  is  now  manufactur- 
ing with  such  address,  will  be  much  too 
brg«  in  its  meshes  again  to  entangle  the 
two  surgical  baronets. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  writ- 
ten, an  advertisement  hat  appeared  in  the 
public  pr  nis  announcing  that  a  General 
and  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Governors 
would  take  place,  ihe  furraer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  affairs  of  the  Hos- 
pital ;  and  the  latter  to  take  into  consi- 
deration certain  negotiations  which  are 
pending  between  the  Joint  Stock  Cou- 
PANY  OF  Kino's  College,  and  the  Junto 
Committee  of  this  Hospiul.  Our  readers, 
DO  doubt,  will  be  astonished  at  this  infor- 
mation, when  it  is  fresh  in  their  recollec- 
tion that  the  very  men  who  are  ncivi 
anxious  to  eifect  a  junction  with  the  fsvll- 
ing  Medical  School  of  King's  College, 
made  this  very  proceeding  a  pretext  to 
the  governors  at  large  of  the  hospital,  for 
removing  out  of  their  way,  the  two  most 
efficient  medical  oBicers  of  the  chanty. 
Dr.  Sigmood  and  Mr.  Petiigrew.     How 


mer  conduct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gover- 
nors at  large  to  immediately  investigate: 
and  though  they  have,  as  usual,  selected 
a  tin.e  when  the  most  influential  g;over- 
nors  are  absent  from  town,  or  engaged 
in  electioneering  pursuits,  yet  their  gross 
inconsistent  conduct  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
gust the  profession,  and  to  excite  its  me- 
rited contempt. 


ON  THE  TYPHUS  FEVER,  WHICH 
OCCURRED  AT  PHILADELPHIA 
IN  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
OF  1836; 

Illustrated  by  Clinical  Obtervalivns  at 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital;  ihoreing 
the  distinction  between  this  form  of 
disease  and  Dotkinenteritis  or  the  Ty- 
phoid Fever  nith  alteration  of  the  fol- 
licles of  the  small  intestine. 

By  W.  W.  Gerbabp,  M.D., 
One  of  tie  Physicians  of  the  Hospital. 


Dunn?  a  r«'sidence  of  two  or  three  years 
at  Paris,  I  had  studied  with  grent  cire  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
usually  termed,  in  the  French  Hospitals, 
typhoid  fever  or  typhoid  affection.  There 
if  another  designanon  for  it,  founded  on 
Its  aiiaforaical  cha<'acten,  and  therefore 
more  directly  in  accordance  with  modern 
medical  nomenclature  ;  it  is  dothinen- 
teritis.  This  variety  of  fever,  which  is 
identical  with  the  disease  termed  typhus 
miiior  or  nervous  fei'er,  is  ft-equent  at 
Paris,  and  is  almost  the  only  fever  which 
can  be  said  to  be  endemic  there.  Inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers  are  rarely 
seen,  except  amongst  those  individuals 
who  had  already  contracted  some  form  of 
these  diseases  in  the  malarious  districts  of 
France.  Some  sligrht  fevers,  attended 
with  a  whitish  or  yellow  tongue  and  jjas- 
trie  symptoms,  occasionally  occur;  they 
scarcely  assume  the  form  of  a  fixed  dis- 
ease, and  usually  disappear  under  a  very 
siinple  treatment. 

'These  fevers  were  the  only  ones  known 
at  Paris  for  some  years  past ;  but  in  1 81 3- 
14,  there  occurred  a  severe  epidemic 
fever,  characterized  by  extreme  ^^tmna/. 
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tion  and  strongly  marked  cerebral  tymp- 
loms.  This  epidemic  was  first  noticed 
amongst  the  troops  who  returned  from 
Napoleon's  unsuccessful  campaigns  in 
Gerniany  and  the  east  of  France ;  it  after- 
wards spread  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  and  other  lar^e  cities,  and  was  every 
where  extremely  fatal.  No  accurate  de 
icnpiion  of  this  fever  is  on  re-ord,  al- 
though it  was  wiinessed  by  several  of  the 
most  disliiigui>hrd  Frencli  pliysuians. 
Some  of  these,  more  especiRUy  Louis  and 
Chomel)  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
idcniicul  with  the  prevailing  dolhmenie- 
ritia,  but  their  opinion  is  probwhly  erro- 
neous, and  the  disease,  as  Inr  as  vru  kuow, 
should  be  classed  amongst  the  furms  uf 
continued  fever,  dislmgtiished  by  the 
terms  typhus,  typlius  gravior,  petechial 
or  spotted  fever,  &c. 

There  are,  Koweier,  complele  histories 
of  the  typhoid  fever  or  typhoid  affection, 
or  dolhinenieritis,,  (all  nami^s  belonging  to 
the  disease).  It  is  one  of  ttie  most  fre 
<}uent  and  tlte  inost  severe  acute  affectiuns 
observed  at  Paris,  and  has  been  studied 
with  extreme  accuracy,  more  especially 
by  LoQJ'i  atkd  Chomel,  who  h»ve  both 
published  admirable  descriptions  of  it. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Louis  is  especially  in- 
teresting, and  is  a  model  of  its  kind  \  lie 
hasanalyred  ihesympti'insand  pathologi- 
cal phenomena  of  the  fever  so  accur.jtely 
and  fully,  as  to  surpass  any  other  deacnp- 
tiod  of  individual  diseases.  The  typhoid 
fever  was  placed  by  this  work  of  Dr. 
Louis,  )ti  the  Maine  rtlution  toother  fevers 
that  pKeumonia  holds  in  reference  to  the 
affections  of  the  cUevi.  They  are  both  so 
well  studied,  and  their  symptoms  are  so 
well  known,  that  they  serve  as  types  with 
which  other  ]e;s  thoroughly  understood 
affeclions  may  be  compared. 

it  afhirds  us,  then,  great  advantages  in 
the  invealiRalion  of  ihe  hi>tory  of  feveri", 
to  begin  with  tlie  typhoid,  as  the  best 
known  pf  these  afi'ections.  Assuming 
this  disease  as  the  basis  of  our  investiga- 
tions, one  great  point  is  gained,  and  much 
greater  certainty  can  be  niven  to  our  ulte- 
rior reiearchef,  if  we  compare  the  symp- 
toms of  any  fever,  which  i(  little  known 
and  imperiei:tly  described,  with  (hose  of 
the  typhoid  fever,  or  doihinenteritis  as  it 
is  now  frequently  called  from  its  anatomi- 
cal letion. 

This  inquiry  was  in  accordance  with  a 
desire  which  I  had  lone;  cherished  of  in- 
veiiieatinglhe  most  common  fevers  in  the 
middle  states  of  America,  where,  from 
our  geographical  position,  we  witness  tiie 
fevers  observed  at  the  northern,  and  occa 


sionally  those  of  the  southern  states.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Piiiladelpnia  Are 
so  frequent  with  the  whole  southern  coast 
of  ihe  United  States,  and  the  passage  to 
the  noilh  so  rapid  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months,  that  we  receive  into  our 
hospitals  aconsiderable  nuraber  of  patients 
taken  ill  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
X'irgiuia,  and  even  Alabama  and  Loui« 
siaiia.    Tliere  are,  therefore,   few    places 
where  such  a  study  could  bt-  pursued  to 
more  advantage    than    at    Philadelphia. 
Uurin«f  the  last  three  years  of  a  constant 
connexion    with    our    largest    hospitals, 
either  as  resident  or  attending  physician, 
1  have  not  lost  sight  of  this  object  of  study, 
and    1   have    already    puhlished,  m  the 
American  Journal,   fur  lliB  year    1835, 
some  rases  of  the  dothinenteritis  as  well 
as  of  the  remiltHntand  intenintlent  fevers. 
Duihinenteritis  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
disease   at    Philadelphia,    although    less 
common   than    in    Paris.      In  the  essay 
alluded  to,  I   established  the  identity  of 
the   anatomical   characters    and    of    the 
symptoms  of  the  fever  occurring  at  Fliila- 
delphia,  with  that  obs.eTved  at  Pans.     I 
also  showed  that  the  (jatienis  were  chiefly 
thosB  who  had  rrsided  l>ui  a  short  time  at 
Philadtlpbi.!,  and  that  they  were  taken  ill 
on   ship-board,   or  some   other  circum- 
siances    causinif   an    at<rupl    change    of 
fond    and    habits    of    life.      Tht-y  were 
also  younc;  persons,bul  few  having  passed 
the  age  ort*ent)-five  ye^rs.      Both  these 
conditions  ofai^e  and  change  of  habit  are 
observed  to  be  essentia)  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  typhoid  fever  at  Paris. 

Havinj;  once  established  the  complete 
identity  of  a  fevir  whttli  is  so  common 
at  Paris,  and  so  well  described,  with  a 
similar  affection,  not  unfrequently  met 
with  at  Philadelphia,  I  txammed  the 
paihotogical  phenomena  of  our  remilteut 
and  intermittent  fevers  of  the  severe  ma- 
lignant character  so  frequently  observed 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  sometimes 
occurring  in  ih<D'<e  malarious  paits  of  the 
country  which  are  situated  within  a  >hoit 
distance  of  Philadflplua.  In  all  these 
fevers,  the  glands  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the 
other  intestinal  fullicles,  were  found  per- 
frcily  healthy  -,  the  large  iiiicsline  was  oc- 
casionally but  not  constantly  diseased, 
while  the  stomach,  and  to  a  still  greater 
degree  the  liver  and  spleen  were  invaria- 
bly found  in  a  morbid  condition.  If  the 
fever  proved  faial  in  the  course  of  the 
first  furtnighi,  the  liver  and  spleen  were 
softened  as  well  as  enlaiged;  but  if  the 
disease  assumed  a  more  chronic  form,  the 
viscera  were  hardened  as  well  as  hyper- 
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trophied.  The  latter  sute  was  the  first 
a.ge  of  these  chronic  lesions  which  are 
aimed  in  the  livers  of  jaiienls  long 
affected  with  remittents  or  jn'prmitients, 
and  which  continue  throughout  the  course 
of  the  ascites,  which  is  so  uominon  a  con- 
sequence of  the^e  diseases.  1  nade  nu- 
oierous  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  pa- 
tients who  died  of  the  same  variety  of 
malignant  remittent  and  iiitermiitent  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  18.<^,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  the  epidemic  of  1836,  a  ve-'r 
in  which  these  diseases  have  been  iinu- 
Mially  fat'l  thioughoui  the  southern  stRtt-s. 
The  results  of  these  laie  examinations 
have  confirmed  those  alreafly  ob'E^ineit, 
and  showed  that  tbp  follirles  of  ihe  small 
intestine  are  free  from  lesions,  and  that 
the  anaiomical  character  of  the  disease  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  tite  spleen,  liver,  and 
stomach. 

Tlie  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  are  pro- 
bably refcrrible  to  the  same  class  as  the 
malignant  remiitenls,  but  in  yellow  fever 
the  disorganization  seems  to  be  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  stomach,  wlience  arises  the 
black  vomit,  which  forms  a  characteiistic 
symptom  of  the  disease.  Bilious  fever, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  remittent  fever  at- 
tended with  unuiual  alteration  of  the 
liver  and  a  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  is 
common  wirh  us.  Yellow  fever  is  rare, 
and  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form  at  .such 
long  intervals,  that  I  have  seen  but  few 
cases  of  i>. 

The  typhus  fever,  which  is  so  common 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  is  not  attended  with  ul- 
ceration or  other  les'on  of  the  glands  of 
Peyer.  ([  mean  that  this  lesion,  when  it 
occurs,  is  merely  accidental,  nr  a  compli- 
cation not  occurring  m  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  disease.)  Fiom  the  account  of  the 
lesions  presented  by  most  of  the  writers 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  constant  anatomical  lesion,  but  that 
the  luniks  pr#>seut  traces  of  disease  more 
than  any  other  organ.  My  own  olMerva- 
lion  of  this  v.«riety  of  fever  was  limited  to 
the  examination  ot  the  fever  patients  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary.  Tliis  observation 
was  not  suflictenily  long  or  accurate  lo 
enable  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  thost' 
physicians  who  have  enjoyed  extended 
facilities  for  the  study  of  this  affection. 
The  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  is  now 
well  known  to  the  British  physicians,  but 
an  error  frequently  committed  hy  them  is, 
tbai  they  regard  this  afiection  (dothinen- 
teriiis)  as  a  mere  complication  of  their  or- 
dinary lyphus,  or  a  modified  form  of  it. 


At  least  I  do  not  at  this  mocnent  recollect 
any  one  who  has  clearly  stated  that  the 
two  diseases  are  always  distinct,  before 
the  publication  rf  a  note  in  the  Dublin 
Journal,  by  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva, 
(Sept.  1836.J 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  this  matter  at 
rest,  unless  a  serii-s  of  accurate  histories 
of  typhu",  with  detailed  symptoms  and 
iiathological  lesions,  should  be  published 
by  British  physitians.  With  the  aid  of  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  such  a  comparison 
might  be  made  as  to  set  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  ordinary  British  or 
Irish  typhus  and  the  dothinenleritis  of 
KriTice  in  their  true  light.  From  the  in- 
formal ion  we  possess,  we  should  conjec- 
tuie  that  the  two  diseases  are  widely  and 
entirely  different  in  symptoms,  anatomical 
characters,  treatment,  and  mode  of  trans- 
mission. But  the  British  typhus  seems 
to  us  to  be  identical  with  the  disease 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  and  is  appartsnily  the  same  affec- 
H011  whirhis  variously  designated — typhus 
gmvior,  ship  lever,  jail  fever,  camp  fever; 
sometimes  petechial,  or  upotted  fever. 
The  term  lyphus  n.itiur  of  ine  older  wn- 
ten.  seems  nearly  synonymous  with  that 
of  typhoid  fevpr.  or  dothinenteriiis,  of  the 
French  physicians. 

In  America  there  liave  occurred  several 
epidemics  of  lever,  more  or  les.'>  similar  in 
tlieir  nature  to  the  British  typhus.  Some 
of  these  were  confined  to  the  New  Eng- 
land SlatPS,  where  they  were  often  known 
under  the  name  of  spotted  fever,  and  are 
described  by  Nortli,  H^le,  and  others. 
Other  epidemic  diseases  of  a  oiroilar  type 
extended  to  a  larger  district  of  country, 
and  overran  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
Middle  States,  causing  extensive  ravages 
both  in  town  and  country.  It  was  of 
epidemics  of  this  kind  that  many  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Philadelphia  per- 
ished in  different  years,  amongst  them 
were  the  Professors  of  the  University, 
Rush,  Wisler,  and  Dorsey.  No  distinct 
history  of  the  typhus  fevers  which  pre- 
vuiled  at  Philadelphia,  at  different  periods 
between  the  years  of  1812  and  IBiO,  is 
on  record.  I  mean  such  an  account  of 
the  disease  as  makes  its  diagnosis  so  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  confound- 
ing it  wiih  other  analogous  affections. 
The  fever  was  well  studied  by  the  physi- 
cians who  practised  at  that  time,  but  the 
hubit  of  analyiing  symptoms  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  their  experience,  however 
valuable  to  themselves,  was  in  *  jf'ca'  d*- 
greee  lost  to  their  successors.  These  re- 
marks are  so  true,  that  although  an  emi- 
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n«Dt  physician  of  Philadelpliia  pronounc- 
ed the  epidemic  of  1836,  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  1812  and  succeeding  years,  an* 
other  distinguished  medicil  gentleman, 
who  was  not  familiar  by  his  own  experi* 
ence  with  the  former  disease,  considered 
them  as  distinct  aSfections,  and  that  the 
one  iffhich  first  occurred  was  a  low  giade 
of  pulmonary  inflamnaatioD. 

That  the  fevere  were  realty  idettiical, 
was  proved  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Parrisli, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  who  practised  very  exten- 
sively amongst  alL  classes  of  inhabitants 
in  ll»e  winter  of  1812-13,  and  was  re- 
markably successful  in  his  treatment  of 
the  prevailing  ft>ver.  He  saw  some  of 
the  cases  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in 
1836,  before  the  disease  nad  extended  lo 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  immediately 
recognized  its  true  character. 

For  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  of  this  nature  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1827,  a  large 
number  of  Irish  emic;ranis  were  ill  of  a 
typhoid  fever,  with  ulcention  of  the  small 
intestines,  which  was  probably  dothinen- 
teritis,aDd  during  several  successive  years 
there  were  more  or  less  extensive  epide- 
mics of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
occurring  in  the  nefghbourhooJ  of  tlie 
city,  but  not  often  extending  into  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  town.  Occasionally, 
sporadic  cases  of  fever  of  a  comatose  or 
typhoid  character  would  occur,  but  these 
cases  were  nearly  always  either  some  form 
of  malignant  remittent,  or  else  they  oc- 
curred during  tlie  winter  montlis,  and 
where  complicated  with  pneumonia.  The 
infiammation  of  the  lungs  tlien  appeared 
as  the  first  stage  in  the  disease,  which 
afterwards  assumed  thoie  cerebral  symp- 
toms of  stupor  and  feebleness  which  have 
procured  for  it  the  desig^nalion  of  pneu- 
monia typhoides.  These  cases  I  ofieu 
witnessed  while  resident  physican  of  the 
Almshouse  Infirmary  during  the  years 
16.}»-30. 

At  Ikston,  in  the  year  1^33,  there  was 
an  epidemic  dr>ttiinenterilis,  of  extreme 
gravity  and  unusually  fatal.  This  fever 
was  well  studied  by  the  late  James  Jack- 
K»i,  jnn,,  and  other  physicians,  and  was 
proved  by  them  to  be  identical  in  symp- 
tom'i  and  pathological  lesions  with  the 
I)  phoid  fever  of  Paris.  Some  of  the  phy- 
sK-iiind  nf  tiiai  city  are  inclined  to  regard 
opidemi«s  u  of  this  nature,  but  this  opin- 
ion ttonis  to  us  more  than  daubtlul.  Since 
tha  et^cmic,  the  typhoid  fever  is  there  a 
ctMpmon  sporadic  disease,  ratlier  more 
fItaqvtBt  kppwQntly  than  at  Philadelphia. 


In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  there  was  an 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  at  the  Philadelphia  Ilospiial, 
and  but  few  of  decided  pneumonia.  Se- 
veral coses  of  dotlitnenteritis  occurred  in 
the  autumn,  but  there  were  few  afterwards. 
During  the  winter,  a  form  of  fever  not 
commonly  met  with  at  the  hospitals,  was 
observed  from  time  to  time.  It  was  cha- 
racterized by  punaent  burning  heat  of  the 
skin,  dusky  aspect  of  tlie  countenance, 
subsultus,  delirium,  with  great  stupor  and 
piosiration;  but  there  was  no  diarrhoea, 
and  but  few  other  symptoms  referrib'e  to 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  was  the  disease 
which  afterwards  appeared  as  an  epidemici 
At  first  it  wa»  not  well  understood  by  us, 
was  sometimes  crmfuundcd  niiii  bronohi- 
tia  or  pneumonia  typhoides,  from  the 
complication  of  pulraonury  disease  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  fever.  These  cases 
recovered  under  the  use  of  a  mild  stimu- 
laliii  J  and  supporting  treairaeiii,  with  one 
exception,  in  which  death  ensued  from 
the  sloughing  of  the  sacrum  and  gangrene 
of  th«  lungs. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  admissions  for  the  fever  were  more 
numerous.  They  attracted  the  greater 
attention  from  their  occurring  m  groups 
of  several  from  the  same  house,  and  almost 
all  coining  from  a  paiticular  neighbour- 
hood. Amonpst  the  v*ry  tirst  admitted 
were  seven  negroes,  the  entire  populatioQ 
of  a  cellar  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
The  Symptoms  varied  but  little  in  the  se- 
ven cases,  and  upon  an  examination  of 
two  of  the  number  who  died,  no  lesion  of 
sufficient  importance  to  accoimt  for  the 
symptoms  could  be  delected. 

As  soon  as  these  patients  were  admitted 
I  resolved  to  note  with  care  the  patholo- 
gical lesions  prrsented  by  the  bodies  of 
raoat  of  those  who  should  die  of  the  fever, 
examine  its  symptoms,  and  ascertain  the 
influence  nf  therapeutic  agents  upon  iU 
This  research  was  commenced  w^ith  a  view 
to  obtain  more  precise  notions  as  to  the 
character  of  an  epidemic,  which  has  pro- 
bably more  than  once  appeared  in  Ame- 
rica, and  seems  lo  he  endemic  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ft  was  especially 
desirable  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  real 
fundamental  difference  between  the  form 
of  disease  which  prevailed  thii  year,  and 
the  dolhincnt'-ritis  which  is  always  to  be 
met  with  in  America,  as  a  sporadic  affec- 
lion.  My  friend  and  colleague,  Or.  Pen- 
nock,  had  charge  of  one-half  the  medical 
wards  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Hospita\  his 
observations  were  conducted  at  the  aiue 
lime  with  my  own,  but  iLe  autopsies  and 
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the  examioatioa  of  doubtful  cases  wereF 
alwKyf  made  in  the  presence  of  both  off 
us.  Dr.  Pennock  noted  a  large  nuiaber 
of  c»aea,  and  ha*  given  me  the  privilege 
of  adding  hi*  collection  to  my  own.  They 
&re  the  more  valuable  from  the  iamiliar 
knowledge  which  he  obtained  of  the  do- 
thinenteritis  in  the  wards  of  La  Pitie  at 
Paris.  Our  inquiries  were  conducted  so 
much  in  concert,  and  our  opioioDS  as  to 
the  aymplotns  and  treatment  of  the  fever 
were  «>  often  compared  together,  that 
this  memoir  is,  in  most  respecti,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  results  obtained  by  our 
joint  labours. 

A  portion  of  the  cases  were  treated  by 
Dr.  Pancoast ;  of  these  I  have  no  notes 
excepting  such  as  were  obtained  from  the 
registers  of  the  wards;  they  were  chiefly 
admitted  towards  the  close  of  the  epide- 
mic season,  when  we  had  already  pro- 
cured a  large  mass  of  materials. 

The>e  inquiries  were  greatly  promoted 
by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  resident 
physicians  of  the  hospital,  who  were  all 
much  interested  in  the  examination  of  the 
disease,  and  untiring  in  thcit  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  patients,  who  always 
required  much  more  than  orditiary  care. 
In  the  rotation  of  service  the  moat  ardu- 
ous duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  Drs.  Biisli, 
Stille,  Patterson,  Elmer,  Frishy,  and 
Johnson,  of  whom  the  two  last  menliooed 
were  themselves  attacked  with  fever. 

Many  of  the  observattons  are  deficient 
in  the  history  of  the  early  symptoms,  as 
the  patienti,  at  their  entrauce  into  the  ho- 
spital, often  did  not  retain  intelligence 
enough  to  recollect  the  previous  symp- 
toms of  their  disease.  The  autopsies 
were  always  made  with  great  care,  more 
particularly  the  examination  of  the  small 
intestines ;  but  the  weight  of  occupation, 
and  the  ennui  of  recording  results  which 
Taried  so  little  among  themselves,  caused 
us  to  neglect  committing  some  of  them  to 
paper.  We  have,  however,  noted  in  de- 
tail, a  very  large  number,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  lesions  ;  and  we  always  took 
great  care  to  remark  the  diseased  or 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  \Ve  are  quite 
sure  that  nothing  of  importance  escaped 
us,  ana,  above  all,  that  the  condtiiim  of 
the  follicles  of  the  small  intestines  was 
carefully  ascertained.  Our  mass  of  facts 
m  so  considerable,  that  many  important 
qaeslions  will  be  solved  by  them  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  this  form  of  con- 
tinued fever.  They  will  clear  up  many 
questions  relative  to  the  disease  ;  for  al- 
though few  cases  are  as  complete  as  we 
conld  have  desired,  the  informatjon  which 


is  waaling  in  one  case  may  be  gathered 
from  others;  none  are  deficient  in  all 
the  particulars,  or  fail  to  give  a  tolerably 
exact  statement  of  the  symptoms  at 
one  period  or  other  of  the  disease. 

In  our  investigations,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  we  possessed 
to  inquire  into  the  pathological  unatomy, 
the  symptoms,  the  mode  of  coromunica* 
tioD,  and  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  which 
had  not  been  witnessed  at  Philadelphia 
for  some  years,  even  if  it  were  the  same 
disease  as  that  of  former  epidemics,  At 
each  step  of  this  progress,  I  shall  com- 
pare the  facta  before  us  with  iho?e  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  typhoid  fever,  or 
dothineuteritis,  and  when  the  symptoms 
differ,  it  will  be  easy  tu  draw  tlie  line  of 
distinction  betwefn  two  diseases,  differ- 
ing in  their  treatment,  symptoms,  dura- 
tion, and  pathological  lesions. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  desig- 
oattons  of  these  fevers,  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
their  nomenclature.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  in  uiting  the  terms  typhus, 
typhus  fever,  typhus  graviur,  spotted  or 
petechial  fevt-r,  i  mean  that  disease  which 
lorms  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  that 
by  the  terms  typhus  mitior,  typhoid  fever, 
or  dothinentoritis,  I  mean  the  disease  de- 
scribed hy  Louis,  Chomel,  &c',  and  at- 
tended witl)  a  lesion  of  the  glands  of 
Peyer. 

The  number  of  cises  admitted  with 
typhus,  was  214.  Of  this  number  there 
were  120  men  and  94  women.  A  few 
cases  that  were  at  the  same  time  in  ihe 
wards,  and  already  under  treatment  for 
other  diseases,  are  not  included,  although 
they  were  afterwards  afft^cted  with  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  but  the  names  en 
the  register  present  only  the  disease  for 
which  they  had  been  admitted.  The 
whole  number  of  cases  is,  therefore,  from 
230  to  250.  A  large  majority  of  the  2 14 
patients  were  negroes  or  mulattoes,  ther« 
were  147  people  of  colour,  and  67  whites. 
The  disease  nrst  appeared  in  the  former 
class  of  patients,  and  always  prevailed 
more  extensively  amongst  them  than  the 
whites  who  were  living  io  the  same  part 
of  the  town  and  exposed  nearly  to  the 
same  causes  of  disease. 

The  patients  were  taken  with  the  fever 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bouring districts,  but  by  much  the  greatest 
number  came  from  lliat  part  of  the  town 
which  extends  from  Lombard-street  to  ■ 
little  below  Shippen,  and  from  FifUt  to 
Eighth-streets ;  this  small  but  crowded 
district  became  almost  an  iufected  suburb 
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Within  these  llmils  the  poorest  and  moit 
intemperate  of  the  iiihabitanLior  Philadel- 
phia reside.  It  is  the  St.  Giles,  or  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Marcel  of  Philadelphia. 
The  filthiest  and  most  crowded  alleys  of- 
fered the  p-eaiesl  proporiioo  of  patients. 
Thus,  Small-street  and  St.  Mary  s-streei, 
with  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys  run- 
ning from  them,  contained  many  mort- 
sick  than  other  streets  inhabited  by  a  po- 
pulalioti  nearly  as  poor  and  inlemperaie, 
but  less  crowcfed.  The  different  street.* 
were  not  infected  at  the  same  time,  lliuj 
the  earliest  patients  were  taken  ill  in 
Shippen  and  in  Sm*llsireels,  while  St. 
Mitry's-street,  which  fiiruislied  an  im- 
mense number  of  pntients,  was  compara- 
tively free  from  infection  until  a  month 
afterwards.  The  disease  appeared  very 
soon  in  the  prison  (now  taken  down)  iti 
Arch-street,  but  as  the  inmates  of  the  pri- 
son came  in  great  part  from  the  inftctetl 
district,  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  may 
have  been  introduced  by  those  who  were 
admitted  while  labouring  under  it.  To- 
waixls  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  patien's 
were  admitted  in  considerable  number.s 
from  some  of  the  streets  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  and  throughout  its  whole  course 
there  were  scattering  cases  from  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  few  from  the  coun- 
try, where  there  was  no  others  ill  in  the 
house  from  which  the  patient  had  come. 
But  few  cases,  however,  occurretl  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  inha- 
bitants are  generally  in  easy  circumstances 
and  comfortably  fed  and  lodged. 

CiaiMS  of  permtu  affected. — The  first 
patients  were  almost  exclusively  from  the 
poorest  and  most  intemperate  class  of 
people,  chiefly  day-labourers.  Such  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  blacks,  especi- 
ally the  men,  who  were  almost  without 
exception  in  the  habit  of  drinkinf^  freely 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  women  were  with- 
out fiKed  occupations,  or  were  servants 
out  of  place.  As  the  disease  extended  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  city,  people  ot 
variousoccupations  were  affected,  amongst 
them  there  was  a  respectable  physician, 
who  died  of  the  fever.  The  extension  of 
(he  disease  to  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
was  shown  in  the  practice  of  several  emi- 
nent physicians  of  FbiladeSphia ;  they 
had  not  seen  a  case  until  the  fever  had 
prevailed  some  months  ait  ihe  hospital, 
although  they  afterwards  met  with  it  in 
their  private  practice. 

Mode  of  propagation  of  lie  diuate. — 
The  origin  of  the  disease  is  as  unknown 
AS  most  epidemics ;  according  to  the  ge- 
Henl  rule,  it  attacked   those  who  were 


sunk  in  poverty  and  intemperance,  and 
huddled  together  in  confined  apartments. 
It  also  appeared  at  different  and  remote 
points,  sopae  miles  distant  from  the  focus 
of  infection,  without  the  possibility  of 
tracing  any  direct  communication  with 
those  already  attacked.  There  was,  thus,  a 
);enerat  cause,  which  extended  its  influ- 
ence througliout  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. But,  besides  the  epidemic  cause, 
from  which  the  greater  number  of  cases 
seemed  to  arise,  the  fever  was  evidently 
propagated  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  patients  by  direct  contagion.  Those 
who  entetcd  at  an  early  period  of  the 
epidemic  came  in  groups  together,  some 
from  the  prison,  whole  families  from  the 
lame  room  or  the  same  house.  About 
that  lime,  I  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  district  as  one  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  in  some  instances 
we  found  houses  completely  vacated,  the 
tenants  being  either  dead  or  at  the  hospi- 
tals. In  oihe/  cases,  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  room  were 
ill.  It  was  rare  ro  meet  with  a  severe 
case  .without  seeing  others  in  the  same 
house. 

Tfie  evidence  of  contagion  at  the  Phila- 
delphia hospital  was  more  direct  and  con- 
clusive. Three  of  the  primipal  nurses, 
and  about  a  dozen  assistant  nurses,  be- 
sides a  number  of  patients  ill  with  various 
diseases  were  taken  with  the  fever.  The 
principal  nurses  belonged,  (wo  (o  the 
ivards  for  blacks,  where  there  were  the 
greatest  number  of  fever  patients,  and  the 
third  to  a  ward  for  whiles,  where  there 
were  several  cases.  There  was  only  one 
nurse  of  a  ward  in  which  many  of  the 
patients  were  collected,  who  escaped,  but 
several  of  his  assistants  and  patients  were 
taken  ill.  Two  of  the  resident  physicians 
in  attendance  in  the  same  ward,  where 
the  patients  were  most  numerous,  were 
also  severely  ill  with  the  fever.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  nurse  from  the  part  of  the 
hospital  where  there  were  hut  few  or  no 
typhus  ca.ses,  suffered,  and  the  number  of 
paiterts  taken  iB  in  the  surgical  or  lunatic 
wards  was  very  small,  not  exceeding  six 
in  number.  The  wards  in  which  fever 
patients  were  placed  did  not  contain 
more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  hospital,  yet  the  number  of 
cases  originating  ia  them  after  the  first 
introduction  of  the  disease  was  at  least 
four  limes  as  great  as  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  Alms-house 
and  house  of  employment,  which  are 
separated  from  the  hospital  by  a  space  of 
at  least  forty  feet  at  the  nearest  pointf. 
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furnished  five  or  six  cases,  probably  not 
more  than  the  Mine  number  of  poor  in 
any  other  part  of  (he  neighbourhood 
¥rould  hare  done. 

The  proportion  of  attendants  apon  the 
sick  who  suffered  was  in  exact  relation  to 
ihe  niimber  of  fe»er  paiientt  m  the  ward  ; 
thu5  in  the  wards  for   blacks  (both  men 
and  women),  and  io  the  men's  medical, 
No.  1,  scarcely  an  assistant  escaped.     In 
the  other  medical  wards  a  few  were  taken 
ill,  and  in  the  surgical  and  lunatic  wards, 
all    the   nurses   escaped.      The  matter  of 
the  contagion,  be  it  what  it  may.  was  ge- 
nerally ming:led  with  the  air,  but  some- 
times seemed   to  be  combined   with  the 
pungent  hot  sweat  of  tlie  patients.     In 
some  cases  the  contagion  was  evidently 
direct  from  body  to  body.    This  was  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  a  nurse  and 
an  assistant,  both  persons  of  imelligence, 
and,  from  their  familiarity  with   the  dis- 
ease, quiie  free  from  fear.    The  nurse  was 
■having  a  man,  who  died  in  a  few  hours 
after  his  entrance,  she  inhaled  his  breath, 
which   had  a  nauseous  taste,  and  in  an 
hour  afterwards  was  taken  with  nausea, 
cephalalgia,  and  ringing  of  the  ears.  From 
that  moment  the  attack  of  fever  bet;an, 
and  assumed  a  severe  character.    The  as- 
sistant was   supporting  another    patient 
who  died  soon   afterwards,   he   i'elt  the 
pungent  sweat  upon  his  skin,  and  was 
taken  immediately  with  the  symptoms  of 
typhus.     Two  other  cases  of  assistant 
nurses  also  originated  from  similar  con- 
tact, but  as  they  were  persons  of  less  in- 
telligence, I  have  refrained  from  relating 
their  cases  as  they  offer  less  undoubted 
testimony.     The  wards  in  which  the  fever 
patients  were  placed,  were  large  and  well 
ventilated.      Vt'e  were  at  first  disinclined 
to  believe  that  the  disease  would  prove 
contagious,  but  as  soon  as  the  fact  was 
clearly  proved,  mciisutes    were  taken  to 
jeroove  the  patients  not  yet  affected  from 
most  of  these  wards,  and,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period,  an  efficient  lo- 
cal quarantine  would  have  been  adopted. 
Dead  bodies  either  did  not  communicate 
the  contagion,  or  its  influences  was  easily 
counteiated  by  favourable  circumstances. 
Both  Dr.  Pennock  and  myself,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  resident   physicians  were  en- 
gaged nearly  every  day  during  the  most 
intense  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  mak- 
ing long  and  laborious  anatomical  investi- 
gations, without  suffering  from  the  fever. 
It  is  very  clearly  proved,  that  the  typ- 
hoid fever,  or  dothinenteriiis,  is  not  con- 
tagious.    Dr.  Louis  informed  me  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  long  experience  of  the 


disease,  be  had  never  seen  a  single  case 
originating  in  an  hospital,  I  hare  seen 
but  one.  The  contrast  between  the  fevers, 
io  this  respect,  is  obvious. — ^^merican 
Journal  of  the  Mtd.  Seitnces, 


PATUOLOGY,  PRACTICAL  MEDI- 
CINE, AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Oh  lie  Indicntionit  for  the  U»e  of  CUo- 
rine  and  Muriatic  jlcid  Fapaurs  in 
Diseases  of  the  ^ir- Pottage*  and 
Lunge, 

By  Professor  Albeks,  of  Donn. 


[In  the  years  1839,  1830,  and  1831, 
Frofe-sor  Albers  instituted  a  series  of 
clinical  experiments  in  the  Medical  Hos- 
pital at  Bonn,  on  the  effects  of  chlorine 
vapours  in  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  chronic  pneumonia;  these  experi- 
ments were  repealed  in  his  priv.ite  prac- 
tice, during  the  yeats  1832  and  1833,  and 
derived  much  value  from  the  care  taken  to 
estdblrsh  the  diagnosis  in  every  case  with 
siifBcient  accuracy,  a  point  lo  which  venr 
Ittile  attention  had  been  paid  by  preced- 
ing writers  on  the  subjecu] 

The  chlorine  vapour  was  applied  in  the 
manner  rerommended  by  Murray;  or, 
instead  of  exposing  the  patient  to  vapour 
stToiiy;ly  impregnated  with  chlorine,  for 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  at  diffi-rent 
Limes  in  the  day,  he  was  kept  the  whole 
day  in  a  chamber  fille<l  with  very  weak 
chlorine  vapour.  The  vapour  was  pro- 
duced by  boiling  chlorjde  of  lime  and 
then  heating  it  in  a  large  dish,  or  by 
sprinkling  it  with  muriatic  acid;  some- 
times it  was  generated  by  pouring  sul- 
phuric acid  on  culinary  salt.  Tlie  follow- 
ing cases  exhibit  the  results  of  Dr.  Albers' 
I  experience. 

Case  I. — A  woman,  aged  forty-seven, 
of  consumptive  hahit,  and  born  of  parents 
who  died  of  consuntption,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  in  January,  1830.  Her 
symptoms  were,  cough  of  twelve  months 
standing,  progressive  emaciation,  hectic, 
great  dyspnma,  copious  expectoration  of 
tubercular  matter  slieaked  with  blood, 
sharp  rapid  puUe,  anorexia,  and  constipa- 
tion. She  had  pectoriloquy  and  mucous 
rlioncbiis  under  both  clavicles,  absence  of 
the  respiratory  murmur  at  some  spots, 
and  bronchial  respiration  at  others ;  respU 
ration  normal  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side  only.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  phthisis  in  this  case, 
hi  soon  as  the  lixmoptysis  had  ceastd 
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under  the  use  of  acetale  of  lead  and  nitre, 
the  patieat  was  exposed  to  the  chioi-iDe 
vapour  for  liie  space  of  fifteen  ininule!* 
four  times  a  day.  On  the  third  day,  she 
compliaiDed  of  violent  coDStriction  of  the 
chest,  copious  expectoration,  and  stitcher 
in  the  side,  and  was  obliged  to  omit  the 
use  of  the  vapour.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  experiment  was  again  repeated,  but 
had  to  be  discontinued  a  second  time 
from  the  same  cause.  The  nnlj  effect 
observed,  was  a  diminution  in  llie  fre- 
quency and  hardness  of  the  pulse.  During 
the  Use  of  this  remedy  she  had  observed  a 
mild  nutritious  diet.  She  died  five 
inonths  afterward*. 

Case  2. — A  man,  aged  twenty-six,  was 
admitted  into  the  Medical  Clinic  in  Fe- 
bruary 1831.  His  bymploms  were  cou^h 
of  two  years  standioK,  (said  to  have  arisen 
after  exposure  to  cold,)  latterly  increased, 
and  accompanied  by  expectoration;  fixed 
pain  in  a  circumscribed  spot  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  about 
three  fingers' breadth  from  the  sternum  ; 
occasional  attacks  of  dyspniea,  ending  in 
copious  expfcioraiion  of  clear  viscid  mu- 
cus mixed  with  firm  globular  masses 
streaked  with  blood ;  habit  of  body  nor- 
mal; slight  emaciation.  Over  the  spot 
already  noticed,  sonorous  and  aibilous 
rhonchi  were  alternately  heard  ;  on  the 
left  side,  the  respiratoiy  murmur  was 
nearly  natural ;  on  the  right  side,  particu- 
larly at  the  upper  part  of  tbe  chcsl,  it  was 
feeble^  and  bronch aphony  was  heard  at 
the  spot  where  sibilous  rhonchus  was  pre- 
sent. The  diagnosis  here  recorded  was 
"  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  tubc>,  with  a 
healthy  slate  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs."  Under  the  use  of  cupping,  blis- 
ters, and  expectorants,  the  pain  disap- 
peared, and  the  respiratory  murmur  in 
the  right  side  became  clear,  but  the  cough 
and  expectoration  continued,  with  a  slight 
sibilous  rhonchus.  The  patient  remained 
for  a  few  minutes,  four  timet  a  day,  in  a 
chamber  abundantly  filled  with  chlorine 
vapour.  On  the  first  day,  he  had  violent 
constriction  of  the  chest  at  each  inspira- 
tion ;  on  the  second  he  was  somewhat 
easier,  but  on  tlie  sixtli  his  breathing  was 
so  much  oppressed  (hat  he  thought  he 
should  be  suffocated,  and  the  expectora- 
tion slopped.  He  was  afterwards  cured 
by  other  means. 

Case  3. — I.  J.,  aged  twenty-six,  born  of 
healthy  parents,  and  without  any  sign  of 
the  scrofulous  diathesis,  except  a  few 
swollen  glands  in  the  neck,  placed  him- 
self under  the  care  of  Dr.  Albers  in  1831. 
For  the  last  six  months  he  had  laboured 


under  cough,  at  first  dry,  but  afterwards 
attended  with  expectoration  of  greyish, 
fetid,  tubercular  matter  ;  he  bad  pectori- 
loquy under  tbe  U'ft  clavide,  and  ttie 
usual  si|^s  of  tubercles  in  the  second 
stage,  but  no  pain  in  any  part  of  the 
chest.  After  having  used  the  ordinary 
remedies  for  a  fortnight,  he  was  kept  the 
whole  day  in  a  chamber  filled  wiili  weak. 
chlorine  vapour.  He  suffered  consider- 
ably at  first  from  constricuon  of  the  chest, 
a-though  there  was  uo  diminution  of  tlie 
cough  or  expectoration,  but  subsequently 
bore  the  vapour  extremely  well,  and  re- 
maiued  in  it  for  twenty-three  days  with-, 
out  any  remarkable  inconvenience.  Du- 
ring this  period  there  was  no  diminution 
of  his  symptoms ;  tbe  expectoration  be- 
came more  copious,  and  lust  its  feiid 
odour,  and  pectoriloquy  became  deve- 
loped under  the  right  clavicle  also. 
Shortly  aflerwarda,  he  was  attacked  with 
colliquative  diarrhcea  and  died.  Dissec- 
tion exhibited  tubercles  in  all  stages,  and 
ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

Case  4, — A  man,  aged  forty-six,  who 
had  been  two  years  under  treatment  in 
the  medical  clinic  at  Bonn,  and  who  ex- 
hibited all  tlie  signs  and  symptoms  of  tu- 
bercular disease  of  tbe  lun((!iin  third  stage, 
was  exposed  to  the  chlorine  vapour  in  the 
manner  aUeiidy  described.  At  first,  the 
inspiration  of  die  vapour  was  distressing, 
but  afterwards  agreed  very  well  with  the 
patient,  and  he  continued  to  use  it  for  tbe 
upace  of  five  weeks  without  any  intermis- 
sion. The  expectoration  became  more 
fluid  and  less  foetid,  the  hectic  paroxysms 
less  regular,  the  pulse  less  excited,  and 
the  nights  were  passed  more  easily ;  the 
local  symptoms,  however,  continued  un- 
changed, and  the  patient  sunk  two  months 
afterwards  under  the  usual  ooUiquativc 
diarrhoea. 

Case  5. — A  man,  aged  thirty-three,  wh«) 
had  laboured  for  six  months  under  cough 
wiih  copious  expectoration  of  thick  yel- 
lowish matter,  placed  luinself  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Albers.  His  symptoms  were 
dyspnoea,  increased  by  raolion;  emacia- 
tion, occasional  pains  in  the  chest,  and 
cough,  which  was  so  violent  at  night  and 
in  ihe  morning  that  the  patient  was  afraid 
of  being  suffocated.  The  stethoscopic 
signs  were  bronclioiihooy  over  the  whole 
of  (he  right  side,  bronchial  respiration, 
and  mucous  rhonchus  at  various  spots  ia 
the  same  side,  and  clear  sound  on  per- 
cussion. H'S  appetite  and  digestion  were 
good,  and  he  had  no  hereditary  tendency 
to  phthisis. — DiagnoitB:  Dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubesi.-i^he  patient  wa^  exposed 
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to  «  very  weak,  vapour  of  cliLorine,  which 
be  bore  toierstbty  well   for  the  first  day ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  suffered  great  dis- 
tresi  of  respiration,  and  on  the  third  the 
expectoration  stopped,  and  his  symptoms 
.became  so  violent  that  he  was  obliged  lo 
^Sive  up  the  remedy.     After  eight  days, 
during  which   the   patient  was  brout:ht 
back  to  his  former  state,  a  second  experi- 
ment was  made,  but  wa«  followed  by  the 
laame  result ;  the  sense  of  constriction  and 
'  •uffbcation  was  so  great,  that  the  man 
coulo  not  endure  it,  and  the  use  of  the 
vapour  was  wholly  abandoned.     The  pa- 
tieot  died  some  time  afterwards,  and  on 
opening  the  body,  Ote  lungs  were*  found 
heaJthy,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  generally 
dilated. 

Case  6. — A  man,  aged  twenty-two,  and 
previously  healthy,  was  attacked  in  the 
wittier  of  1831,  after  hard  labour,  with 
violent  pain  m  the  ri^ht  breast,  incr'ased 
during  ototion  and  inspiration,  dyspna:a, 
I  and  short  cougli,  accomiianied  by  scanty 
expectoration,  at  hrst  of  a  dark  brown, 
but  afterwards  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
He  was  blooded  three  limes,  had  forty 
iMcbeii  applied  to  the  right  aide  of  the 
cheat,  anil  used  several  mixtures  with 
more  or  less  relief.  After  some  days  the 
cough  increased,  and  he  began  to  expec- 
loraie  a  foitid  matter  of  a  yellowish  erey 
colour;  his  fever  diminislied,  but  the 
I  dyspncea  and  senne  of  coostriction  in  ihe 
f  chest  remained,  with  occasioti-il  stilche^t 
■  intl»e  side.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  be  was  admitted  into  ihe  raedjcal  hospiial 
)  at  Bonn,  and  preien'ed  thf>  following  irain 
of  symptoms: — Cliest  well  formed,  right 
(Snbclavicular  region  somewhat  less  pro. 
inmeat  Ihun  the  left,  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure resixratory  murmitr  distinct  in  the 
wnole  of  tlie  left  lung  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly ;  on  tlie  right  side,  ii  was  absent 
in  the  subclavicular  region ;  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  right  side  it  could  be  heard 
distinctly.  Wheo  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  absent,  raucous  and  cavernous 
rhonchi  were  heard,  and  pectonlofjuy, 
circumscribed  lo  a  small  spot.  Decubi- 
tus on  the  back  or  the  Irit  side  brought 
on  violei't  paroxysirs  of  coughing ;  the 
expectonition  wa*  greenish  yellow,  very 
fatid,  and  occasionally  streaked  with 
blood ;  the  patient  had  regular  attacks  of 
hectic  every  afternoon,  his  pulse  wa<i 
always  hard  and  frequent,  his  strength 
greatly  diminished,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  considerably  emaciated. — Diagnotis.- 
an  ulcerating  vomica  in  the  upper  lube  of 
the  right  lung.    Under  the  use  a  mild 


diet,  Ihe  constriction  of  the  chest  and 
bloody  expectoration  disappeared,  and  it 
was  then  (Jetermined  to  expose  the  patient 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day  lo  the  vapour 
of  chlorine.  The  first  tno  turns,  the  pa- 
tient was  unable  to  remain  in  it  longer 
than  a  minute  or  two,  in  conjequence  of 
cough  and  sense  of  suffocation  produced 
by  it,  but  by  degrees  he  began  to  bear  it 
better,  and  at  the  end  of  three  wenks  was 
able  to  remain  a  quaftflr  of  an  hour  in  the 
room  six  times  a  day.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  fever  diminished,  the  cough 
became  less  violent,  the  patient's  appetite 
returned,  and  the  night  sweats  disap- 
peared ;  the  expectoration  however  re- 
mained the  same,  except  that  it  contained 
less  mucus.  The  patient  became  now 
anxious  to  return  home,  and  left  the  ho»- 
pital.  In  1635,  Professor  Albers  beard 
from  a  physivian  in  the  patieni's  iieiKh- 
boiirhood,  that  he  had  progressively  im- 
proved after  lie  left  the  liospital,  and  waa 
able  to  serve  in  the  Laodwehr  wiihoat 
any  further  inconvenience. 

Case  7. — A  girl,  aged  twenty,  and  bom 
of  healthy  parents,  was  attacked,  in  No- 
veralter  1830,  with  febrile  symptoms,  ac> 
companied  by  dyspnoea,  flying  pains  in 
the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  hard 
short  cough,  and  bloody  expectoration. 
Under  the  use  of  loral  and  general  deple- 
tion, the  pains  dimished  in  violence,  but 
the  cough  became  incre<sed,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  have  copious  expectoration  of 
yellowish  creen  matter,  mixed  with  air 
bubbles,  and  streaked  with  blood.  When 
seen  by  Dr.  Albrrs,  she  seemed  consider- 
ably emaciated,  and  exhibited  indications 
of  the  scrofulous  diatht-sis ;  but  .ihe  had 
no  fever,  and  her  sleep  and  digestion  were 
normal.  Her  pulse  was  hard,  her  cough 
violent  night  and  morning,  at  other  times 
less  troublesome;  expectoration  copious, 
fiEiid  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
sinking  in  water;  decubitus  on  the  riglil 
side  always  produced  severe  paroxysms  of 
cough.  The  left  mamtnary  and  subcla- 
vicular were  tender  on  pressure ;  at  this 
spot,  u  distinct  bubbling  sound  was  heard, 
and  bronchophony  was  slightly  audible 
in  the  morning,  but  distinctly  in  the  even- 
ing after  copious  expectoration.  The 
respirMory  murmur  could  scarcely  be 
iH'ard  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  lung;  in  the  li»ft  lung,  the  res- 
piration was  puerile. — Diagnosis:  Ulce- 
rating vomica,  with  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  pulmonary  tissue.  As  the 
paiietit  exhibited  a  great  tendency  (o 
ha:mnptytis,  she  was  blooded,  took  nitre. 
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and  UM<1  an  aniiphlogitiic  diet,  until  the 
expecloratioa  no  longtr  showed  any 
, streaks  of  blood.  She  waj  then  ecposed 
to  the  chlorine  vapour,  wliicli,  in  the 
be^inuinf ,  she  could  only  bear  for  half  a 
miiiuttt  at  a  time,  but  subsequently  was 
able  lo  breaihe  it  for  an  hour,  thi'«e  times 
a  day,  without  inconvenience.  Under 
this  lreatm«nt  the  expectoration  became 
dinriini»l«ed  and  lost  lis  foetid  odour ;  the 
cough  improved, and  the  mucous  rhonchus 
disappeared,  but  the  pectoriloquy  re- 
mained. After  using  the  chlorine  vapour 
for  six  week:!,  the  quantity  of  expecto- 
rated matter  \vas  scarcely  one-^ixteenih  of 
the  orjgiiinl  amount,  she  had  hardly  any 
cough,  and  the  expectoration  was  quite 
free.  She  then  went  lo  the  country  and 
used  a  milk  diet,  and  when  examined 
again  Viy  Dr  Albers,  in  August,  1851,  she 
was  free  from  cough  and  expfctoraiion, 
and  capable  of  pursuing;  her  ordinary  em- 
ployments. At  the  spot  where  pecto- 
riloquy had  formerly  existed,  there  was 
still  an  indistinct  bronchophony,  and  in 
the  surrounding  parts  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  very  feeble.  In  other  re- 
specti,  the  lung  whs  quite  ntitural. 

Tha  fultowing  are  the  coni-lusions  de- 
duced by  I'tofessor  Albers  from  the  re- 
Rulls  of  his  experience  in  numerous  cases: 

I.  Chlorine  acts  as  stimulant,  hut  when 
the  remedy  ^ets  into  the  blood,  its  effects 
are  antiphlogistic.  Its  effects  as  a  local 
stimulant  are  observable  in  every  one  of 
the  foregoing  cases.  It  produces  a  tick- 
ling sensation  in  the  eyM,  nostrils,  and 
throat,  and  sense  of  roughness  and  con- 
striction in  the  chest.  If  tliu  throat  of  an 
individual  who  has  been  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  vapour  of  chlorine  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  generally  be  found  of  a 
deeper  red  than  natural.  l'h<>se  and  other 
facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  chlorine 
vapour  operates  as  a  local  stimulant.  It 
is  on  this  account  more  remarkable  that 
chlurine  when  it  gels  into  the  blood,  ex- 
ercises an  inDuence  of  directly  an  opposite 
nature.  It  dimini»hes  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  caJms  excitement,  and  pruduees 
effects  which  may  he  termed  antiphtogis- 
I'c  This  difference  of  effect,  however, 
before  and  af'er  the  remedy  gets  into  the 
blood,  IS  nut  peculiar  to  chlorine;  it  is 
common  to  many  remedies  of  an  anti- 
phlogistic character,  and  is  obseivcd  iti 
nitre,  tartar  emetic,  and  many  of  the  neu- 
tral salts.  VVhen  there  is  no  hnsmoptpsis 
or  violrnt  local  iiriiation  prn.<'ent,  chlorine 
inlkalations  maybe  used  in  disedses  uf  the 
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effect  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  some 
time  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lung 
become  less  sensible  to  its  exciting  in- 
fluence. 

2.  In  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  in  chronic 
catarrh,  in  chronic  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  bronchal  raucous  mem- 
brane, and  in  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
chlorine  vapour  is  of  no  service,  and  in 
most  cases  will  not  be  borne,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  it  produces.  On 
the  oilier  hand,  it  has  a  very  salutary 
operation  in  pure  ulceration  of  the  lungs 
or  vomica.  This  state,  however,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  suppuraliiix  pneumo- 
nia, lo  which  the  use  of  chlorine  vapour 
is  not  so  applicable.  How  far  patients 
labouring  under  disease  of  the  lungs  may 
be  adapted  for  usintr  this  remedy  cannot 
be  determined ;  much  will  depend  on 
general  irratibility  and  individual  dispo- 
sition, and  ihe  chlorine  vapour  should  be 
always  iried  experimentally  at  first. 

3.  From  the  foregoing  observations  it 
appears,  that  chlorine  vapo«r  produces 
saUitavy  effects  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the 
lungs;  this  agrees  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  surgical  practice  from  treating 
old  ulcer*  with  the  solutions  of  chloride  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  lime. 

[The  experience  of  Professor  Albers 
coiticides  in  some  points  with  that  of  Dr. 
William  Stokes,  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Stokes 
has  always  found  ctilorine  inhalations 
prejudiciiii  in  Yhihisis,  producing  in  all 
cases  increase  of  bronchial  irritation, 
dyspncE;»,  and  arrc-t  of  die  pulmonary 
secretion.  In  Ids  trials  of  this  remedy  in 
stangrene  of  the  lung,  of  which  an  inte- 
reiiing  detail  will  be  found  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
he  has  found  it  decidedly  beneficial,  cor- 
recting the  f<Btor  of  the  breath  and  expec- 
toration, and  therefore  calculated  to  ob- 
viate, not  only  ibe  local,  but  also  the  con- 
stitutional synaptoms  connected  wiih  such 
a  state  of  the  lung,  j — Bfitiih  and  Foreign 
Medical  Revien. 
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Thymic  asthma  of  children  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  >upposed  to  be. 
Who  has  not  seen  infants  come  into  the 
wsrld  with  difficult  respiration,  and  livu 
only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  without  being 
rible  to  get  ihe  better  of  this  affection  ? 
No    pains    were   taken    to   ascertain   the 
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cause  of  their  death,  life  is  do  uncertain 
inamedialely  after  birth.  The  lost  chil<l 
was  compared  to  a  plant  which  could  not 
take  root. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  the 
cause  of  dissolution  was  in  the  air  pas- 
sages, the  disease  bearini;  great  resiPin- 
blance  to  Millar's  asthma,  although  its 
progress  be  slower,  iti  attacks  more  fre- 
i|uent,  and  of  shorter  duration, 

Dr.  Marsh,  of  Dublin,  having  seen  a 
child  expire  from  sufTucation,  attributed 
its  death  to  spasm  of  the  elottis ;  but  it 
was  only  a  conjecture,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  verify  by  a  post  mortem  exam- 
ination, lie  did  not  think  of  the  ihymus, 
which  only  necessary  lo  iiitra-ulerine  life, 
was  lo  be  effaced,  or  scarcely  leave  signs 
of  its  existence  after  birth,  Ur,  Marsh 
was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hood  opened  six  childien,  victims 
of  this  spasm;  fiund  the  glands  of  the 
Ihymus  of  an  anormal  sue. 

The  publication  of  these  [>alholog)cal 
cases  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  ; 
researches  were  mad"  in  scientific  books, 
and  in  the  works  of  Ileicha  and  \'edries, 
written  a  century  back,  it  was  said  that 
the  asthma  of  children  often  originated  in 
kyptrlTophy  f>/  the  thymu».  Since  then. 
Dr.  Frank  has  shewn  that  infantine  asth- 
ma is  often  caused  liy  extraordinary  swell- 
ing of  bronchial  glands,  and  of  ilie  thy- 
mus. 

In  1810,  Dr.  Brera  verified  this  asser- 
tion on  a  child,  a  few  weeks  old.  suddepdy 
■uffocated.  Had  thp  body  not  been 
opened,  its  death  would  have  been  altri 
buted  to  Millar's  asthma,  so  great  was  the 
cimilarity  ;  but  for  what  we  know  respect- 
ini;  thiii  disease,  that  may  be  considered 
satisfactory,  we  are  indebted  to  Ur. 
Koop,  who  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  cases  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  four  of  his  brother  practitioners  ; 
of  which  he  composed  a  memoir,  and 
read  it  at  the  academy  of  Heidelberg. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  he  pointeJ 
out,  were  : — 1st.  Periodical  suspension  of 
respiration,  accompanied  by  acute  scream- 
ana  great  anxiety.  iwA.  The  return  ot 
fits  of  suflbcalion  when  the  child  awakes, 
screams,  and  tries  to  swallow.  3rd.  The 
tongue  bein:;  put  out,  and  passing  the  lips 
permanently.  4ih.  I'lie  trismut,  wl.ith 
is  joined  to  these  three  symptoms,  and 
■erminates  in  death.  Such  is  the  fnrui  of 
infaniine  a-thina.  I>r.  Koop  atlri>iiiles 
tlie  disi'a-e  tu  the  extreme  developenient 
of  the  tl<vin<is,  whose  sixe  weighs  on  the 
air  passages,  and  the  centre  of  the  cifcula- 
iion. 


Dr.  Brera  fully  coincided  with  Dr. 
Koop,  appreciated  the  value  of  these 
symptoms,  and  gives  a  full  exposition  of 
organic  alterations;  enumerates  '.he  reme- 
dies proposed  by  clinical  practitioners, 
and  sjys,  that  thymic  asthma  attacks  chil- 
dren of  three  weeks,  and  more  frequently 
those  from  four  to  ten  moQihs,  till  a  year 
4nd  a  half  old. 

The  noise  of  the  inspiration  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  inspirations  in  hooping 
cough  ;  only  it  is  more  acute,  more  pierc- 
ing Children  breathe  five  or  six  times, 
and  the  same  noise  is  heard  before  they 
make  an  expiration,  which  is  as  noi>y  as 
in  violent  attacks  of  asthma;  respiration 
is  suspended,  and  if  the  child  be  not  im- 
medintely  suifocaied,  the  acute  cry  is 
heard  each  time  the  little  patient  breathes 
till  the  respiration  becomes  free. 

^ecessarj/  ai^nn.  —  The  other  signs 
generally  met  with  have  nothing  remark- 
able ;  they  depend  on  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, such  as  are  seen  in  hysterics  and 
asthma.  Thus  the  body  is  thrown  back  ; 
the  face  drawn,  it  is  livid,  then  becomes 
pale;  the  nostrils  are  in  mot  on,  the  eyes 
lixed,  the  hands  cold,  the  thumbs  drawn 
back,  the  excretions  sometimes  involun- 
tary, The  attack  may  last  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes  ;  when  if  is  over  the  child 
moans,  and  feels  uncumforuible,  but  soon 
regains  its  usual  temper,  though  it  cod- 
liiiue*  pale,  is  oppressed,  and  shows  an  in- 
clination lo  sirep. 

If  you  compare  one  of  these  young  pa- 
tients with  children  in  good  health,  you 
will  recognize  it  by  its  tongue  being  con- 
tinually out  of  its  mouth  ;  and  during  the 
intermissiuii  of  attacks,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  not  disiincily  felt.  Any  effort  of 
respiration  made  by  the  child,  either  by 
screaming,  laughing,  swallowing  rapidly, 
or  even  yawning,  may  bring  on  suHbca- 
tion. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  fits  occur  every 
eight  or  ten  days;  they  gradually  become 
more  frequent,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in 
fuur  and  twenty  hours  sometimes  lake 
place. 

It  is  by  no  meaus  uncommon  to  see  the 
po'T  little  patient  perish  as  though  it 
was  struck  by  lightning  :  though  infantine 
asthma  mostly  takes  a  chronic  character, 
and  terminates  in  epileptiform  convul- 
sions. The  muscles,  lurobricales  of  the 
bands,  and  the  adducor  of  the  thumbs, 
remain  contracted.  There  is  much  to 
frar  from  the  a^e  of  three  weeks  to  twenty 
months ;  the  symptoms  preceding  death 
are  those  of  apoplexy,  and  asphyxia. 

NVheie  is  the  seal  of  the  disease  ?    Tfi* 
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nature  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
the  suddenness  of  death,  could  only  tend 
to  a  supposition,  before  the  scalpel  was 
used,  and  made  this  discovery;  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  emnnate  from  (he  cic- 
culalion  of  the  blood,  respiration,  and 
innervation.  The  encephalus  and  its 
appendages,  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
heart  and  lungs,  which  receive  from  tl>em 
a  similar  impulse.  These  three  organs 
perform  iheir  functions  in  mutual  depen- 
dence, and  form  between  tliem  a  compact 
union.  If  we  examine  the  phenomenon 
of  life,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  from  the 
encephalus  to  the  heart  by  the  nervous 
fluid;  the  btood  impelled  by  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart  is  the  vehicle  of  life  ;  and 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  air  breatlicd, 
assist  ill  reviving  the  blood.  Thus  do 
these  three  masterpieces  act;  they  give  a 
general  impetus,  and  constitute  life  ;  each 
of  these  functions  necessitate  the  action 
of  the  ottiet,  and  cannot  exist  separately. 
If  there  be  absence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  or 
absence  of  blood  in  the  heart,  or  want  of 
nervous  fluid  in  the  encephalus,  death  is 
the  immediate  consequence;  the  subject 
may  pass,  wiilrout  warning,  from  health 
to  death. 

The  practitioner  might,  therefore,  fore- 
tell when  hti  saw  a  child  die  suddenly, 
just  as  it  awoke  from  sleep,  or  after  laugh- 
ing or  gapine,  thai  the  primitive  or  conse- 
cutive cause  of  death,  was  in  the  alteration 
of  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs;  and,  in  fact, 
tlie  skin  is  livid,  there  are  stases  of  blood 
in  the  brain  and  lungs  ;  the  heart  is  flahby 
and  sometimes  retains  ie  trou  de  Botal ; 
but  the  most  constant  and  essential  aller- 
ation  is  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus;  that 
is  the  root  of  the  disease;  the  excessive 
developemenl  of  thii  gland  is  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  iind  mostly  in  thick- 
n«-s3,  The  lungs  are  repressed,  pushed 
backwards,  and  applied  against  the  arte- 
rial trunks,  veinous  or  nervous,  with 
which  they  contract  adherence*,  more  or 
less  extended  to  the  neck  and  chett.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  observed,  that 
the  mass  of  thymus  with  edged  borders 
embraced  and  strangled  the  organs. 

The  tissue  of  this  glind  is  sometimes 
in  a  normal  state,  but  more  frequently 
hard,  and  red,  without  any  appearance  of 
infiammBtiun,  camification,  or  any  other 
degenerescence ;  if  cut  in  two,  a  milky 
fluid  escapes.  Its  weight  varies  from  six 
or  seven  grains  to  an  ounce. 

Dr.  Brera  has  seen  the  thymus  two  in- 
ches wide,  extend  from  the  thyroid  gland, 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  in  course  strangle 
the  trachea,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  ves- 


sels, the  netves,  &c.  Another  time,  it 
was  found  adhereing  to  the  same  gland, 
and  covering  the  whole  heart,  so  that  the 
motion  of  this  organ  was  very  much  le- 
siricted,  indeed,  neatly  extinct.  In  a 
third  case,  the  thymus  was  so  lengthened, 
that  it  surrounded  and  strangled  the  jugu- 
lar veins,  the  innominata  and  carotid  ar- 
teries. 

The  prognostic  is  always  alanning. 
There  are  no  preventive  means,  and  the 
disease  left  to  itself,  must  terminate  fatally. 
But  our  author  thinks,  that  by  assiduous 
care  in  the  first  instance,  there  may  be 
hopes  of  arresting  the  disease.  During 
the  attack  the  child  should  be  bent  for 
ward,  and  gently  patted  on  the  back,  to 
facilitate  the  respiration;  if  the  pulse  be 
gone,  efforts  are  made  to  restore  circula- 
tion ;  the  patient  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  cold  water  dashed  on  the  face.  In 
cerebral  congestion,  leeches  are  applied 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  towards  the 
superior  intercostal  spaces.  After  the  fit, 
the  spa«ms  are  relieved  by  small  and  gra- 
dual doses  of  laurel  water,  tincture  of 
assafosiida,  or  musk,  and  cyanure  of  zinc. 

When  the  child  is  strong,  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  or  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
thymus,  is  medicated  by  means  of  fre- 
quent local  bleeding-!,  energetic  purga- 
tives, either  with  laurel  water,  or  hvdro- 
cjanate  of  morphia.  With  delicate  chil- 
dren, bleeding  and  purgatives  inu.sl  be 
more  scarce,  and  antispasmodics  will  be 
found  preferable:  for  instance,  the  20lh 
part  of  a  grain  of  musk,  and  acetate  of 
morphia,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Hegimen  is  the  most  to  be  depended  on 
as  a  remedy  for  hypertrophy  of  the  thy- 
mus, provided  it  be  supported  by  deriva- 
tives and  resolutives.  Thus,  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  stibiated  pomatum, 
spread  on  the  sternum  ;  muriate  of  bary- 
les,  as  a  salve,  is  still  better;  and  while 
either  of  these  are  applied,  a  blister  should 
be  put  on  one  arm  to  day,  and  the  next 
d:«y  on  the  other,  without  using  cantharides. 
Internally,  antimonials  joined  to  mercu- 
rials, iodjne,  prepared  charcoal,  extract  of 
hemlock  and  sunflowers,  and  prepaiation 
of  Kold.  ^1 

The  practitioner  of  Padova,  relates  three  ^| 
cures  obtained  in  this  manner;  two  in 
IB3I,  and  the  third  this  year.  To  justify 
ilie  title  given  to  this  ptper,  it  should  be 
modified,  and  we  ought  to  say,  'hat  thymic 
asthma  was  known,  but  )epuli"d  incurable, 
previously  to  Dr.  Brera's  ptiblicaiion. — 
Conlinental  and  Britiih  Medical  Review. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

B*«TiI»ive  remedies — Acupunrturo — Opi- 
nions of  Roclie,  Sbuiod,  Cloquel,  Danlu 
Mnd  Pellelan — Its  abstraction  of  °;al- 
vanism — Ilscunnexion  with  animal  mag- 
netism—Its  influence  on  the  passions — 
Nothing  roally  absirncted  by  acupunc- 
ture— Needles  of  steel  and  other  metals 
— Wallace  and  Dupuytrenon  tliestimu- 
lanl  effectj  of  acupuncture — Not  depen- 
dant on  sensation — Cullyria,  gargles, 
■ltd  lotions  in  suporflcial  inflaniuiation — 
Caloric,  electricity,  and  acupiinrture  in 
deep-seated  iiiflaniinnlion — Tlieir  direct 
action — Indirect  operation  of  epinpastic 
remedies — Primary  and  secondary  irri- 
tetioa — Irritation  conveyed  by  sympathy 
— Nature  of  sympathy — .Sympathetic  tiow 
of  tears  from  irritation  uf  the  nostrils — 
Production  of  sneezing — Sympathetic 
contraction  of  the  iris — Mechanism  of 
setting  the  leeth  on  edge — Production 
of  htemnrrhage  of  the  gums — Produc- 
tion of  coughing,  salivation,  and  Tomit- 
in^ — Mechanism  of  respiration — Cause 
of  hiccough^I.Rii!{hter  and  convulsions 
from  ticltlinir — Influence  of  sympathy  in 
health  and  di*eiue — Cause  of  dyspepsia 
and  gastritis — Operation  of  a  stimulus 
in  ophthalmia  and  orchitis — Beneficial 
effects  of  purgatires  in  inflammation — 
Cant  of  keeping  the  bowels  onen — The 
stools  the  least  copious  of  all  the  excre- 
tions— Modern  disease  of  diuretics— Ur. 
Pitcairnon  diaphoretics — Greater  effVcti 
of  a  day's  sweating  than  a  week's  purg 
ing — Horse  jocl<tes  in  training — Velli 


tonics  in  inflammation — Revulsive  reme- 
dies are  stimulant — Ha  good  by  the  sti- 
mulus, and  not  hy  the  discharge — As- 
tringent medicines — All  medicines  astrin- 
genl— Purging  by  aslringCDts— Intes- 
tinal  and  urinary  astringents — Stimulant 
and  toDic  medicines — Difference  between 
them — Effect  of  stimulants  and  sedatives 
on  the  brain — State  of  the  brain  in  phre- 
nitis  and  apoplexy — Action  of  mercury 
and  antimony — Vegetable  and  mineral 
tonics — Different  way  in  which  ihoj 
should  be  prescribed. 

Wliat  we  have  said  of  the  action  of 
heat,  may  be  said  witli  equal  propriety  of 
lh«  action  of  electricity,  and  perhaps 
more  decidedly  still  of  tliat  of  acupunc 
tuie.  The  wondeiful  advantage  derived 
from  lhi«  remedy,  in  some  case  of  inflam- 
matory  disease,  has  been  described  at  one 
time  (as  by  Hoc  he  and  Sanson),  to  iu 
withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  from  the  part  affected ;  at  another 
(as  by  Cloquel,  Dantu,  PelleUn,  and 
others),  to  ils  abstracting  galvanism; 
whicli,  according  to  ceruin  physiologists, 
IS  the  same  tiling  as  the  "  nervous  fluid'* 
of  the  former  authors.  The  effects  of 
acupuncture  have  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed (as  by  the  modem  fjjiowera  of 
Messmcr)  to  its  exciting  animal  magnet- 
ism ;  and  at  other  times  (as  by  some  of 
our  British  Journalists)  to  iu  operating 
upon  the  passions  of  the  patient.  Of 
these  explanations,  if  sucii  they  may  b« 
called,  the  two  first  proceed  upon  the  er- 
roneous assumption,  that  someihing  must 
neceisarily  be  abstracted  from  an  inflamed 
part,  insieiid  of  added  to  it,  in  order  to 
effect  ils  cure.  But,  moreover,  tliey  f«il 
in  demonstrating  that  •  any  abstraction 
whatever  l-ikes  pl.tee  in  acupuncture.  The 
evolution  of  a  nervous  fluid,  distinct  ftotn 
eaSion.uniealioXiinapiiiM^aml  bliiieri  K-*'"'^"''*""'  '^  altogether  inconceivable  : 
—Coonter-irritation— Unsupported  dog-  [and  the  evolut  on  of  galvanism  is  found 
maof  Hippocrates— Improbable  assurap- 1 12  happ«n  only  when  the  needles  are  of 
lion  of  Darwin — Stimulant  cff»cl»  of'sieel;  whereas,  the  advantage  of  ico 
No.  17,  2  L 
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puncture  i$e<iually  ^eat  whi>n  the  needles 
are  of  liny  other  metal.      Galvanism,  be- 
side, if  not  evolved  more  freely  from  an 
inflamed,  than  from  a  healthy  t>ari.    TKe 
third  explanalion,  (that  of  animal  niag- 
netiim,)  is  altogether  uniangible  by  per- 
sons of  ordinary  intelligence  ;  and  lo  the 
fourth  (that  which  ascribes  its  efficacy  to 
the  passions)  it  may  be  objected,   that 
tbeie  are  some  persons  on  whose  minds 
the  insertion  ol  the  needles  makes  little 
or  no  impression,  and  yet  they  are  equally 
beaefitlea  by  the  process.      The  explana- 
tion suggested  by  Wallace,  and  adopted 
by  Dupuytren,  Is  uiique»tton3t>ly  the  true 
one;    that  acupuncturt;  operates,  in  in- 
flammatory disease',  as  a  direct  and  strong 
'■timulus.      An  exception  has  been  taken 
'lo  this  solution; — that  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  remedy,  is  more  than  cota- 
Eoensurate  with  the  sensation  it  excites. 
,  But  this  objection  is  not  at  all  worthy  of 
-those  who  have  advanced  it,   since  it  ob- 
viously confounds  irritation   with  sensa- 
tion ;  two  functions  which,  however  inti- 
mitely  connected,  can  never  be  made,  in 
any  dcgrer,  a  measure  of  e.»ch  other. 
1«  appears,  then,  that  collyria,  garbles. 
Land  totious  (in  castes  of  sup^'riicial  inflam- 
naiions),  and  caloric,  electricity.and  acu- 
i^^uneture  (in  cases  of  deep-sea'ed  inflam- 
[snation)  operate  advantageously  by  com- 
Imunicaiing   a   stimulus   to   the    affected 
Ljressels.     Can  we  d<iubi,   then,   without 
kgreat  incon•i^tency,  that  when,  inste-d  of 
fflaloric,  electricity,  and  acupuncture,  ^pia- 
ipastic    remedies    have   been    employed, 
ilhey  opera'e  by  effecting,  indirectly,  lliat 
'which  the  remedies  first  spoken  of  effect 
directly  P    And   if  this  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  mpdicines  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  p»rt  affected,  it  requires 
Lbut  very  liltle  exiension  of  the  same  prin- 
fciple  to  persuade  us  (hat  such  is  the  case 
kiso  Willi  respect  to   all  other  remedies 
^trailed    revulsive;    and    that  under  their 
loperation,   it  is  always  by  syropatliy  with 
[,the  parts  primarily  irritated,  that  capillary 
^«e>sels,  diluted  by  inflammation,  became 
icontracted. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here 
J  upon  the  nature  of  sympathy,  or  to  inves- 
tigate the  means  by  which  a  primary  irri- 
tation of  one  part,  becomes  s  condarily 
B  stimulus   10  another  part.    That  such 
(lealiy  is  the  case  is  indisputable,  whether 
»ive  can  explain  it  or  not ;  and  the  mere 
l»dmission  of  the  fact  is  quite  enough  fur 
^©ur   present  purpose.      Thus,    even    in 
health,  a  primary  irritation  of  the  nostrils, 
ifrequently  becomes  a  stimulus  to  the  ca- 
pilUiy  arteries  of  the  lachrymal  gUnd,  so 


Ds  In  produce  a  flow  of  tears;  and  a  simi- 
lar primary  irritation  of  the  same  organ 
(the  nostrils),  or  even  of  the  eye,  may  be- 
come a  i^tiraulus  to  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate  and  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sneezing.  A  primary  irritation  of 
one  part  of  the  eye  (me  retina),  always  so 
far  sli'nulales  the  muscular  or  erectile 
tissues  of  another  part  (the  iris),  as  to  oc- 
casion a  contracted  pupil ;  while  a  pri- 
mary irritation  of  the  ear,  sometimes  so 
far  3timulat>-s  the  capillary  arteries  of  the 
gums,  as  lo  effect  what  is  commonly  cabled 
"setting  the  teeth  on  edge,"  or  even  to 
produce  hssmorihage.  lu  tike  manner,  « 
primary  irritation  of  the  exiemal  auditury 
canal,  or  (what  is  much  more  ciTtimon) 
of  the  larynx,  often  becomes  so  threat  a 
stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and 
of  the  abdomen,  as  to  excite  coughing ; 
and  a  similar  primary  iiritation  of  the 
mouth  or  fauces,  may  so  far  stimulate  the 
capillary  arteries  of  the  salivary  glands,  or 
the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  inu»cles, 
and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  as 
lo  excite  a  flow  of  saliva  on  the  one  hand, 
or  vomiting  on  the  other.  It  is  probable, 
also,  l)iat  on  a  primary  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  depends  the  stimulus  of  those  mus- 
cles by  which  natural  respiration  is  ef- 
fected;  and  while  a  primary  irritation  of 
the  diaphragm  may  become  a  stimulus  to 
those  musrirs  by  whicli  the  lower  jaw  it 
depressed,  so  at  to  produce  yawning  ;  a 
primary  irritation  of  (lie  stomach  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  far  stimulate  the  dia- 
phragm, as  to  occasiona  hiccough.  Lastly, 
a  primary  irritation  of  the  arm-pits,  or 
>oles  of  the  feel,  is  familiarly  known  ao 
far  to  stimuUte  the  muscles  of  the  glottis, 
the  respiratory  muscle*,  and  most  of  the 
volunlary  muscles  of  the  body,  as  fre- 
quently to  give  rise  to  uncontrollable 
laughter;  and  almost  to  general  convul- 
sions. 

But  if  instances  of  sympathy  like  these 
are  numerous  in  health  (and  many  more 
might  have  been  cited),  they  are  much 
more  numerous  in  disease  Uf  these  it 
may  be  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  call  to 
mind  how  often  any  primary  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  becomes  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  nos- 
trils, eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs,  so  as  to 
produce  in  (hem  innumerable  diseases; 
and  how  often  an  irritation  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  or  uterus,  becomes,  in  the  »ame 
way,  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  so  as  to 
produce  dyspepsia  or  gastritis 

Whatever,  then,  may  he  the  nature  of 
sympathy,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is 
oonveyeti,  its  existence  is  as  certain  as 
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that  of  any  stimulus  in  nature;  and  it  is 
III  rely  more  reasonable,  after  what   ]ia» 
been  said,  to  conceive,  that  when  an  eme- 
tic qperairs  in   suddenly  reraovitig  oph- 
thalmia or  orchilij,  il  does  so  by  commu- 
nicaling,  through  the  stomach,  a  strong 
though  indirect  stimulus  to  the  aflected 
vessels ;  and  nol  by  abstracting  any  sti- 
mulus from  iliem,  ur  by  counter-irritation, 
or  by  producing  an  evacuation  or  new  de- 
termination of  blood.     In  like  manner,  id 
the  more  numerous  instances  of  inflam- 
mation in  which  purgatives  are  beneficial, 
we  may,  with  justice,  ascribe  their  elTccls 
to   a   similar   cause;    for  purgatives  are 
more  generally  useful  than  any  other  class 
of  reputedly  revulsive  remedies,  only  be- 
cause a  greater  number  of  organs  «ympa- 
tliize  with  the  bowels  than  with  any  oilier 
part  of  the  body.     The  common  ■  ant  of 
"  keeping  the  bowels  ojieii,"  the  propiiety 
of  which  is  so  reiterated  i<i  almost  et-ery 
diiease  to  which  the  body  is  liable,  srems 
to  me  very  inadequately  lo  express  llie 
real  object  we  should  have  iu  view,  in  the 
/administration    of  purg.itive   medicines ; 
'or  the  real   nature  of  the  service  which 
they  commonly  afford  us.    To  say  nolhinjj 
at   present  of  coiinter-irriiaiion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  nature  should  Ur 
[habitually   more  tardy   in  her  operations 
|:in  the  intestinal  canal  than  elsewhere;  or 
vhy  it  should  be  necsssary  for  ph)Sicians 
ho  look  sn  nanowly  afipr  the  discharge  uf 
jlhe  St' ols   (wliivh   are  incomparably  the 
kleasl  copious  of  the  Ka-ural  f-xcreliuns  of 
Mthe  hod)),  whik  nil  the   r>  »t  aie  allowed 
fto  shift  for  themselves.    There  will  be  but 
little  doubt  on  leflection,  1   imagiri**,  thai 
the  increased   evacuation    produced    by 
purgative  medicine.i,  is,  in  general,  rdthtr 
au   accident    attending    their    operation, 
than    the   source   of  the  benefit   derived 
from  them.       Diuretic  medicines  are  but 
rarely  used  in  modem  times,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  strictly  inflammatory  disorders; 
but  with  respect  to  diaphoretics,  it  is  cer- 
tain, as  remarked  by    Dr.  Pitcairn,  ihai 
more  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  deple- 
,  lion,  by  doub  ing  the  quantity  of  haliius 
l^rom  itie  skin,  for  one  day,  than  by  doub- 
kling  the  stools  for  a  fortnight.      The  truth 
©f  this   is    proved   e>ery   day    by    horse- 
jockiPS,  in  the  process  of  reducing  their 
I  weight.     But  whether  the  advantage  of 
itliese  medicines,  in  the  cure  of  intiamma- 
'  tion,  depends  on  the  evacuation  or  new 
determination  of  blood  which  they  pro- 
duce, may,  with  grfai  reison,  be  ques- 
tioned.    The  greater  quantity  of  fluid  lost 
by  prespiration  in  smh  cases,  is  in  gene- 
ra) compensated  fur  by  the  more  copious 


potations  in  which  the  patient  indulges, 
so  thai  the  blood  really  loses  little  by  the 
increased  discharge ;  and  that  little,  so 
slowly,  that  no  sensible  relief  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  thus  afforded  to  the  oppressed 
capillary  artcrit^s.  But  the  preternatural 
irritation  of  the  whole  suriace  of  the  body, 
which  attends  ujtort  this  inordinately  in- 
creased secretion,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
inert,  with  respect  to  the  numerous  organs 
with  which  tJiis  surface  so  intimately 
sympathizes ;  and  in  the  stimulus  thus 
conveyed  to  the  inflamed  pari,  most  pro- 
bably consist  all  the  adv^inlagc  which  is 
derived  from  diaphoretic  medicines. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ac- 
tion of  internal  revulsive  remedies,  in  the 
cure  of  inflammation,  the  action  of  epis.. 
pasties,  in  all  their  various  forms,  applied 
10  the  neif^hbourhood  of  the  inflamed 
part,  can  hardly  be  disputed.  It  was 
long  ago  observed,  as  I  before  remarked, 
that  the  advantage  resulting  from  these 
remed'es,  in  inflammatory  disorders,  was 
often  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the 
evacuations  whiih  they  occasioned.  Tlie 
old  remedies  of  vellic;ition  or  urtication, 
for  example,  or  a  ."inapism,  although 
they  produced  no  discharge  at  all,  were 
often  found  to  be  equally  efleclkial  in 
relievtig  the  inflammation  of  a  deep-r 
seated  pari,  as  a  blister  which  drew  oH' 
some  ounces  uf  fluid.  It  was  with  refe- 
rence priniipally  to  this  oflect  of  epiipas> 
tic  reiikcdiP.1,  that  the  axiom  above  alluded 
to  was  established  ;  by  which  remedies 
since  railed  revulsive  %vere  sometimes 
made  lo  opcmte,  by  withdrawing  a  sti- 
mulus from  the  inflamed  parts.  But 
inflammation  consists  essentially  in  di- 
minished irritation  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
ahsu'd  to  look  for  its  cute  from  remedies 
the  effe.  I  of  which  is  still  further  to  di- 
minish it.  Resides,  it  is  quite  inconceiv- 
able how  counler-initation  can  have  that 
efTcct ;  or  how  the  production  of  an  irri. 
talion  in  one  part  of  the  body,  well 
adapted  to  convey  a  siimulus  to  other 
parts,  can  have  the  effect  of  abstracting 
a  stimiilu-  from  them.  The  unsupported 
dogma  of  Hippoi  rates  on  this  subject, 
explains  nothing;  and  it  was  to  reconcile 
the  supi  oscd  action  of  counter-irritants, 
with  the  sympathetic  irritations  just  men- 
tionird,  that  Dar»iu  and  oihers  thou^jlit 
pr.'per  lo  piesume  that  as  there  was  be- 
tween Some  pari  a  direct,  so  there  was 
between  others  an  invtrse  sympilhy ;  in 
other  words,  that  as  the  irritation  of  some 
parts  was  calculated  to  communicate  a 
stimulus  elsewhere,  so  the  irritation  r  ' 
other  patii,  on  the  contrary,  wnn  cat 
2  I  1 
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Interl  to  ah^iimct  one  (liencc.  Rut  wlio 
CM  be  satisfied  to  adopt  no  sir<iitie<l  and 
compromising  an  a*>sumptioii  as  (his,  and 
one,  moreover,  which  is  so  utterly  impro- 

I  bable,   in   order  to  explain  facts  which 

'admit  of  so  unforced  and  consistent  an 
L'application  without  it.     It  appears   un- 
necessary further  to  insist  upon  this  ex- 
Slanation  with  respect  to  epispastic  reme- 
ies,  and  equally  unnecessary  to   prose- 

rcute  the  subject  through  the  remainiiij^ 
classes  of  errhines  and  sialogogueii ;  since 
vith  respect  to  these  also,  arguments  will 

'  readily  suggest  themselves  nearly  the 
same  as  those  ^hich  have  been  already 
adduced,  in   favour  of  the  presum|:>lioti, 

'that  the  beneficial  operation  of  all  the 
pre*ioii»ty  mentioned  classes  of  remeJies, 
in  indammalory  disr-ases,  <iept>nds  on  lite 

I  stimulus  which  they  communicate  to  the 

'iiiAimed  vessels. 

It  would  contribute  to  strengthen  coii- 

'  ti  ierably  tlie  opinion  I  have  here  adopted 
of  the  atiion  of  the  remedies  called  revul- 

'live,  in  iiit)ammation,  to  urge  the  highly 

'  •Hicacious  pmployrneiit,  in  some  cases  of 
this  kind,  nf  tonic  medicines  the  action 
of  ftH)  which,  in  such  cases,  is  intti-i- 
pitlably  that  of  stiroutants,     As  examples 

•  of  tliii  kind,  might  be  cited  the  a'don  of 
I  cinchoim,  iodine,  the  muriates  of  lime 
land  baryta,  iron  and  arsenic,  and  the 
[•acii'in  of  mercury  in  some  stages  of  ihe 
'  inflammation  of  almost  every  organ  of  the 
*body.  The  ext>'nt,  however,  to  %vhich  we 
I  bave  already  |>ursued  the  subject,  pre- 
'  Tents  our  enlarging. 

The  question  at  issue   is  not  one  of 
^inere  speculation,  but  involves  practical 

•  eonitquerices  of  considemble  importance. 
fit  is  obvious  that  very  different  rules  will 
'be  requisite  n>  the  aJminisir.iiion  of  the 
'remedies  calle<l  re>ulsive,  if  their  beiie- 
'ficwl  action  be  that  of  pfl'ecting  an  evacu- 
'  B'lon  or  new  determination  of  blood,  or 
'  of  ivilidriiwittjf  a  ijiimulus,  from    lliose 

^hich   will  be   proper  if  their  beneficial 
icdon  lie,  as  nbove  -assumed,  that  ofindi- 
Ifectly  communicating  a  stimulus.     In'o 
'  an  exnniin.-ition  of  these  rules,  however, 
I  Ml}  most  decline  entering  at  present,  since 
i«e   shall    have   abundantly    fulfilled    the 
^object  we  proposed  to  ourselves,   if  we 
''have  succeeded  in  simplifying  a  subject 
fhich  has  always  been  involved  in  much 
"obscurity,  and  have  rendered  at  all  pro- 
^bnhle  the  doctrines  we   have  advocated. 
f'These  doctrines  are,  that  tlie  operaiion  of 
all  remedies  reputedly  revulsive,  is  deci- 
dedly stimulant ;  and  that  the  remark  of 
"ihe  sagacious  .StoU  with  respect  to  blis- 
rn,  "  non  suppuratio,  sed  stimulus  pro- 


Hest,"  is  equally  true  of  all   ilie   othet 
remedies  id  question. 

2.  Aitring^nt  Jl/frficinej.— Astringents 
differ  fi-om  evacuants^  only  in  the  stage  in 
which  their  effects  are  displayed.  All 
medicines  must  constrict  at  tirst,  and 
alum  ani  kino,  which  are  very  powerful 
astringents,  produce  purging  if  given 
largely.  The  resins,  balsams,  and  tur- 
pentine's, act  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  passages.  Dr.  Home  is  fond 
of  uva  ursi  for  this  purpose.  Kino  (pte- 
focarpiis  erinaceus  and  encalyi>tus  resini- 
fera)  and  cale^jhu  (acacia  catechu;  act  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 
Tiie  acetate  of  lead  is  a  very  quick  aslrin- 
qent,  and  is  purgative  in  large  doses. 
Besides  those  we  have  mt  ntioned,  the 
piincipal  astringents  of  the  Briifih  pltar- 
macopieias  arc  the  sul|)hates  of  copper 
and  line,  the  muriate  of  iron,  the  nitrate 
of^ilver,  sulphuric  and  acetic  acid,  oak- 
bairk  (quercus  rob-<r),  cinnamon-bark 
(laurus  cinn:imomum),  ureal  water  dock 
(iiimex  aqiiaticits),  galls  (quercus  infec- 
toria',  willow  treeb«rk  (salix  alba,  fragilis, 
<jr  caprea),  ash-tree  b.irk  (ulmus  campcs- 
<ris),  Venice  turpenlme,  mahogany-bark 
(swittenia  mahogani),  burse  chesnul-trec 
b^rk  (esculus  hippocastanum),  rhatany- 
root  (krameria  triandra),  gum  arabic  (aca- 
cia vera),  loiwuod  htpmtoxylon  campe- 
cbiaiiiim).  Kerb  beniiel  (geuin  urbanum), 
a/nmunia  (agninonia  eupalorin),  the  red 
rose  (ruja  gailica),  septfoil  (toi-mentilla 
erecia',  the  purple  willow-herb  (1)  thrum 
sahcaria),  the  poinegraiiaie  (puinica  gra> 
natum),  rtd  bark  (cincona  rubra,  or  ob- 
loiii>ifo1i.L|,  madder  (rubia  tinctorum), 
great  bisiorl,  or  snake-weed  (polygonum 
bistorta ),  and  rhubarb. 

3.  StimiUaut  and  Tonic  Medicines. — 
Their  mode  of  action  is  probably  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  first 
ilass — the  evaciiants.  Stimulants  aud 
tonics  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  grey  maiter  of  the  brain, 
ami  ihfy  differ  from  each  olli>-r  only  in 
the  leiigih  of  lime  iheir  operation  lasts, 
for  stimuluiils  act  quickly,  and  are  soon 
followed  by  reaction.  In  phrenitir  there 
is  too  much  blond  in  liiA  grey  matter  of 
ihe  brain  ;  and  the  same  trffticts  are  pro- 
duced by  ull  stimuli.  In  apoplexy  iliere 
is  too  litile  blood  in  the  yrey  matter,  and 
the  same  effects  are  proiluced  by  all  seda- 
tivet.  Merairy  ucis  as  a  tonic  in  oplitlial- 
mia,  ptyalism,  hepatitis,  dropsy,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  cynanchc,  in  fact,  in  almost 
at)  iiiflammatinns.  It  is  said  lo  act  by 
equalizing  the  circulation,  but  it  must  be 
by  emptying  the  vessels,  and  stimulating 
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tliem  lo  coulracl.  Anliinuny  also  ai'ts  by 
eracualion.  Ve^^table  tonics  are  Riven 
in  large  doses,  At  short  ijiteivals;  mineral 
tonics  aiu  given  in  small  doses  at  long 
intervals.  The  vegetable  tonics  an; 
colomba  root  (mcnispernmm  palinatiim), 
quassia  and  simaruba  batk  (quas-<ia  ex- 
celsaand  simaruba),  augusiuni bark  (boii- 
plandia  trifoliata),  pale  ba'k  (cinchona 
officinalis),  chamomile  flowers  (aulhemis 
nobilis),  worinwood  (urteroisia  absin- 
thium), southernwood  (arlemisia  sanctr- 
nica),  tansy,  the  blessed  thistle  (rentaun'a 
beoMlicta  or  cricus  benedictus),  grniian 
root  (gentiana  luten),  buck- bean,  the 
Carolina  pink,  and  the  smaller  venlaury 
(chironiacentaurium.  The  mineral  ionics 
are  arseuic,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  lin, 
bitrautli,  and  the  muriates  of  lime,  soda, 
and  barj'to. 

The  officiital  stimulants  are  white  and 
black  mustard  seed,  horse-radish,  scurvy- 
fCtaaa  (cochlearia  officinalis,  the  cuckoo- 
flower, or  meadow  ladies' smock  (carda- 
mirre  pratensis),  garlic,  the  onion,  the 
(allium  iiorrumj,  the  rrsin  ofguiacCguaia- 
cum  officinale),  the  baira  of  Gilead,  mas- 
tiche  (ptstacia  lenliscus)  chian  turpentine, 
balsam  of  Tohi  (TohiiTera  balsamum), 
copaiba,  balsam  of  Peru  (myroxylon  Per- 
nileruua)  storax  and  benzoni  (styrax  offi- 
cinale and  beiizoni),  gum-resiii  euphor- 
bia (euplwrhia  offioioarum),  common  tur- 
pentine, Venice  tuipentine,  Cnnadian  tur- 
pentine, and  Chian  lurpeiUine,  kium-rtsiri, 
ohl>anum  ( juniperus  iycia),  Winler's  hark. 
(drjmis  aroma'ica),  guiar,  rue,  orjnge  and 
lemon  pcel(ciii»i.s  aurantium  and  medica), 
cai}ella->iark  -(canella  alba),  seneka  root, 
cajeput  oil,  cloves,  pimenla  berries  (tnyr- 
mt  pimenta)  pelliiory  root,  ba»k,  the  bay, 
sassafi'as.  camphor,  the  nutmeg,  casrnrilla 
bark  {croton  cleniheriai,  contrayerva, 
black  and  long  pepper  (piper  nigrum  anti 
ionicvra  cubeha  (piper  cubeba),  savine, 
tvake-robin,  «[iiiger,  cardamoms  (amo- 
inum  cardamonium),  and  sweet  flig(aco- 
rus  calamus). 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  John  IIuktch,  F.R.S. 

Sympalht:tie  Tnjlammnlorj/  Fever. 
In  consequence  of  ronaiderable  local 
injuries,  as  a  compound  fracture,  or  ope- 
ration of  consequence  having  been  per- 
formed, that  accident  or  operation  shall 
be  followed  by  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, &c.     In  consequence  of  this  local 


mv  lever 
wiiich  is  UE 
called  syinptoma'ic  fever. 

Convulsions  often  arise  from  consider- 
able local  injuries  called  iirilation.  Per- 
manent contractions  are  alM>  often  the 
consequence  of  local  injuries  or  irritation, 
as  tetanus. 

If  another  mode  of  action  lakes  place 
in  the  part  sympathized  with,  namely,  the 
cure  nf  the  injury,  then  the  inflammatory 
sympathetic  fever  will  subside. 

Sympathetic  Heetie  Fever. — Ff  pans 
have  not  a  power  lo  effect  b  cure,  the 
constitution  sympathizes  in  another  way  : 
it  is  leazeJ,  as  if  conscious  that  the  dis- 
ease is  incurable;  and  this  (eazing  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  pan  of  what  has  been 
fall>'d  hectic  fever.  Out  if  this  incurable 
part  is  removed,  the  hectic  ftver  will 
cease. 

I  have  seen  a  wound  in  the  knee  ke^p 
a  man  anake  several  nights  with  pain  and 
constant  purging,  and  ihe  patient  becom- 
ing hectic;  and  by  amputjting  the  part 
lie  slept  well  the  same  night  without 
opium,  the  purging  immediati-]y  ceasfd, 
and  costiveness  ensued.  A  man  had  a 
wound  in  the  elbow-joint,  and  was  aflect- 
»d  exactly  in  the  same  way,  the  pulse 
became  slower  and  softer. 

This  unarers.d  sympathy,  of  whateve 
species,  is  greater  when  certain  parts  are 
diseased.  Ihe  sym^'atbetic  fever  will 
more  readily  take  place  from  an  injury 
done  to  the  im-olunlary  parts,  as  the 
stomach,  imcsiine*,  texticl*-*,  &c.,  than  if 
the  same  mischief  had  been  done  to  the 
voluntary  parts,  as  the  muscles  of  the 
arm,  for  insiaiice. 

When  vital  parts  are  diseased,  there  is 
more  sympathy  among  vital  parts  than 
among  others. 

Universal  sympathy  is  greater  if  the  in- 
jury received  is  further  from  the  source 
of  life,  namely,  the  heart,  than  near  it, 
provided  it  he  a  part  of  the  same  nature 
in   bolli  cases. 

Sympathy  is  similar  to  senialion,  ac- 
tion, motion,  &c  ;  it  can,  and  often  does, 
cease  instantaneously.  Every  sympathy 
ceases  after  the  cause  is  gone,  although 
lis  effects  may  remain,  as  tumefaction. 

Some  parts  nf  the  Body  ni/mpathige 
more  than  otheir*. — Tlie  stomach  appears 
to  have  this  connexion  with  the  bedy 
more  than  any  other  part,  (t  would  ap- 
pear that  the  stomach  was  the  seal  of  uni- 
versal  sympathy,  sympathizing  with  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  most  parts  of  the 
body  sympathizing  with  the  stomach. 
Every  part  of  Ihe  body  seems  to  hava 
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some  susceptibility  of  sympathy ;  bui 
■llhough  th«re  is  universal  sympathy  be- 
tween llie  stomach  and  whole  body,  yet 
the  stomacii  syrapatliizes  more  readilv 
Vrith  a  complaint  in  the  head  than  with 
one  in  the  toe;  more  with  the  testicle 
than  vriih  many  other  parts.  AUo  some 
parts  of  the  bidy  sympaihiie  more  rea- 
dily with  the  stomach  than  many  other 
parts,  as  the  headj  skin,  &c.  The  skin 
•ympathilidg  with  the  stomach  is  often 
very  evident,  from  the  effect  some  food 
has  on  the  slora.ich,  producing  disease  of 
the  skin.  A  glass  of  cyder  in  some  shall 
produce  a  flushing  in  the  face  irame- 
cliately ;  and  spirits,  in  the  end,  we  know, 
produce  inflammation  and  suppuration 
over  the  whole  face,  called  pimples,  espe- 
cially on  the  nose-  But  whether  the 
stomach  loses  part  of  this  properly  I  am 
not  certain.  It  appears  that  other  part'" 
lose  that  tusceptibility  to  sympathize  with 
the  stomaoh,  as  the  skin,  for  that  part  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  readily  affected  in  the 
old  as  in  the  youn;. 

The  stomach  sympathizes  with  the  skin 
in  many  of  its  affections.  Cold  or  wet 
feet  will  immediately  afiect  the  stomach. 
liul  the  most  striking  instance  is  seen  in 
the  leech  when  its  stomach  is  full  of 
blood,  by  ihrowing  salt  on  it,  when,  from 
sympatliy  of  the  stomach  with  the  skin, 
it  imTnediately  lejects  all  ilie  blood. 

The  interlines,  especially  the  upper 
Darts,  have  also  sympathies  over  thu  whole 
Dody.  Cases  of  worms  show  this  per- 
haps more  than  any  thing. 

Obitenaliona  on  Si/mpatAies  of  the  dif- 
fere»t  Principiea  loith  one  another,  pro- 
ducing similar  and  dimimilar  Sympa- 
thies.— Continued  sympathy  is  more  com- 
monly similar  than  the  remote,  as  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  same  action,  and  coni- 
tnonly  in  a  similar  part  which  can  act 
alike,  as  i«deed  most  parts  do  in  most  of 
their  common  actions,  although  the  pecu- 
liar actions  of  the  part  may  be  dissimilar. 
Thus,  chancre  on  the  scrotum,  if  it  was 
to  spread  to  the  testicle,  would  produce 
the  same  mode  of  action  in  the  testicle  as 
in  the  scrotum,  thouKb  it  might  at  the 
same  lime  produce  eflects  peculiar  to  the 
testicle,  as  stoppage  of  the  secretion,  &c. 

But  the  remote,  local,  or  partial,  is  both 
similar  and  dissimilar,  varying  according 
to  two  circumstances:  1  st.  According  io 
the  nature  of  the  part  diseased  and  the 
nature  of  the  sympathizer.  Snd,  Accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  properties  in  each 
part ;  as  one  property  in  the  part  diseased 
producing  sympathy  in  another  property 
in  the  sympalbiter;  disease  in  one  part 


producing  increased  natural  discharge  in 
another  part,  which  makes  sympathy  very 

complicated. 

Let  us  lake  sensation  as  an  illustration ; 
although  we  have  no  sympathetic  sensa-* 
lion,  it  being  wholly  delusive,  yet  sensil' 
lion  is  an  absolute  guide.  We  know  that 
ilie  sensations  in  the  brain  are  not  similar 
to  any  other  sensations  in  the  body,  at 
least  not  similar  to  many  of  ihem  :  aUo 
the  sensations  of  the  stomach  are  unlike 
to  many  of  the  brain,  if  not  to  the  whole 
of  thrm ;  also  that  many  of  the  sensations 
of  the  stomach  are  not  similar  to  sensations 
of  other  parts  ;  also  that  all  sensations  of 
the  stomach  are  not  the  same;  also  that  an 
action  of  one  part  Ehall  produce  sympathy 
of  another,  whose  mode  of  action  is  not 
similar  i  we  roust  see  therefore  at  onca 
why  the  two  modes  of  action  become  not 
similar,  and  why  the  sympathy  is  not 
similar  to  the  cause,  producing  by  this 
meaiis  another  cause  of  complication,  and 
consequently  a  variety  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  sensation  and  action  respecting 
sympathy.  Again,  difference  of  proper- 
lies  may  produce  dissimilar  sympathies  be- 
tween two  different  principle',  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  that  of  action.  For  as 
sensation  in  one  part  may  produce  sym- 
pathy in  a  part  whose  actions  are  dissi- 
milar from  that  other  part,  the  sympathy 
produced  wilt  be  dissimilar,  and  this  re- 
suhing  from  ihe  difference  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  principle  of  action. 

Also  when  we  consider  that  many  parts 
have  more  modes  of  action  than  one,  as 
the  slorosith,  whith  lias  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions, iind  of  coui'se  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  vtriety  of  sympathie?  in  other  parts, 
or  <an  sympatliize  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  other  parts,  so  that  any  one  of  these 
peculiar  actions  in  one  shill  produce  an 
action  or  sympathy  in  that  suitable  to  the 
first  action  of  the  disease,  which  of  course 
will  be  similar  to  the  action  of  the  diseased 
parts ;  while  ar>olher  action  in  the  same 
part,  and  from  the  same  principle,  shall 
produce  another  mode  of  sympathy  in  the 
sympathizer;  when  we  consider  all  these, 
they  will  at  first  sight  appear  inexplicable  ; 
as  an  illustration,  we  may  observe  what  a 
variety  of  sympathies  are  produced  from 
one  mode  of  irritation,  as  teething,  or 
worms  in  the  intestines. 

This  connexion  of  every  part  of  the 
body  with  the  others,  by  sympathy,  be- 
comes one  of  the  extensive  principles  of 
action  in 'the  animal  teconomy,  indeed  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  compound  im> 
pressions,  affections,  and  actions. 

Similar  Sympathy. — Sympathy    must 


■ 
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be  similar  to  the  affection  of  the  part  first  I  tion.     Tlierefore  simple  itimulus,  action, 
affected  when  between  parts  whose  aflec- 1  or  affection  shall  not  only  be  the  cause 


tions  are  wholly  similar;  similar  in  action 
when  between  parts  whose  actions  aie 
wholly  similar. 

Sympathy  may  be  simitar  in  disease 
when  between  parts  endued  wiih  a  variety 
of  affections  and  actions,  provi<)ed  tht-y 
are  endued  with  the  same  affection  or  ac- 
tion, as  irritation  in  one  pait  producing 
irritation  in  another,  which  thus  produces 
inflaminaticn,  as  an  injeciii  n  into  the 
urethra  producing  ^welli^g  and  pain  of 
the  tesiicle. 

Continued  sympathy,  I  believe,  in  all 
cases  is  similar  to  the  disease,  at  least  the 
action  is  so,  even  though  it  may  spread 
lo  a  dissimilar  part.  If  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  diaphragm,  and  extends  to  the 
livrr  from  continuiiy,  that  inflammation 
of  the  liver  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  same  alsa  if  the  disease 
extends  from  the  testicle  to  (he  scro- 
ftim,  8tc. 

Dimmilar  Sympathy — Sympathy  is 
dissimilar  wben  the  aflections  or  actions 
of  the  part  impressed  are  not  similar  to 
the  action."  or  affections  of  the  part  which 
sympathizes ;  thus,  sickness  et  the  sto- 
macii  cannot  produce  sickness  anywht;re 
else  ;  or,  secondly,  where  part»  diseased 
aie  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  affections 
or  actions  of  which  the  sympathizer  is 
not ;  or,  thirdly,  even  in  parts  wKe'e  both 


either  of  similar  or  dissimilar  action,  but 
hoili,  according  to  the  varifcty  of  affections 
und  dtffeient  parts  that  sympathize.  A 
stimulus  in  the  testicle  shall  produce  sick- 
ne.isin  the  stomach,  which  shall  produce 
vomiling,  which  is  an  artiOii ;  so  that  a 
double  and  different  compound  sympa- 
thy uVei  places  from  the  same  stimulus. 

0/  the  simphBt  SympatAiea. — In  vege- 
tables we  evidently  see  actions  taking 
place  in  consequencs  of  actions  having 
taken  place  in  another  pait ;  but  how  (kr 
vegetables  have  a  variety  of  properties 
and  actions  is  not  perfectly  known  ;  how- 
ever, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  have 
a  great  many,  for  they  produce  a  vast' 
variety  of  effects,  all  these  actions  and 
effects  arising  from  the  principle  of  life. 
So  that  sympailiies  of  vegetables  may  be 
complicated,  and  even  dissimilar,  but  still 
more  simple  than  the  most  simple  animal. 
The  succession  of  motions  in  a  sensitive 
plant  are  no  more  than  a  succesiiion  of 
sympathies,  or  a  succi-ssion  of  stimuli  in 
consequence  of  those  preceding.  Here, 
(hen, «e  lave  exact  similarity  in  il>e  ac- 
tions of  the  sympathizei's  with  the  part 
first  acted  on. 

The  most  simple  sympathy  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  vegetables,  these  being 
much  mor»;  simple  than  the  most  simple 
animal.     \'eget<ables  have  the  fame  pro- 


ihe  part  diseased  and  the  syropailiiier  are   periies  as  animals  without  brain  or  sto- 


susceptible  of  the  same  varieties  of  stimuli 
and  modet  of  action,  which  varieties  in 
ihemvel-cs  are  similar  to  one  aiioih<r,  yet 
the  swnpathizer  .ohall  not  be  the  corres- 
ponding affection  or  action  to  that  which 
18  excited  in  the  part  di-ease<l ;  fur  ex- 
ample, a  medicine  taken  into  the  stomach 
shall  produce  flushing  of  the  fice  or  in- 
flammation, though  the  stomach  is  liable 
to   the   same  disease  as  that  of  the  face. 


that 


thi; 


namely,  inflammation.  So 
case  the  difference  does  not  arise  from  the 
nno<le  of  action  being  different  from  that 
of  the  stomach,  only  that  the  face  does 
not  run  on  to  the  same  degree  of  action 
as  the  stomach.  In  inflammation  of  the 
liver  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  is  different 
from  inflammation,  though  the  shoulder 
and  liver  are  equally  susceptible  of  in- 
flammation. So  that  many  parts  have  a 
variety  of  actions  in  themselves  which  are 
similar  to  some  actions  in  other  patts ; 
therefore  sympathy  shall  or  shall  not  be 
similar  to  the  action  of  the  diseased  part, 
being  according  to  the  stimulus  applied 
to  Such  part,  or  mode  of  action  of  the  dis- 
eased part  joined  with  the  tnode  of  affec- 


maci>.  Tnke  away,  therifore,  ihe  sympa 
thies  of  the  stomach  with  the  body,  aod  of 
ihebody  with  the  stomach,  and  those  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  body,  reducing 
the  sympathies  of  the  animal  to  the  sim- 
ple properties  of  life,  and  an  animal  will 
be  exactly  similar  to  a  vegetable  ;  and 
this  I  know  from  experiments  made  on 
trees. 

The  motion  of  the  sensitive  plant  I  have 
said  is  produced  by  a  .succession  of  sim- 
ple sympathies  :  something  like  this  may 
be  found  in  the  more  iinpeifect  animals; 
but  no  animal  can  be  so  simple  in  all  its 
sympathies,  though  it  may  m  some.  I 
shall  at  present  suppose  that  every  part 
of  an  animal  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
stimulus  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sen- 
sations, and  the  more  simple  the  animal 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  under  the  same 
simple  sympathy.  A  polypus  is  the  most 
simple  complete  animal,  and  therefore 
mast  be  most  similar  in  its  sympathies; 
but  I  can  conceive  a  child  in  the  womb 
to  be  still  more  so,  being  capable  of  one 
stimulus  only,  namely,  want  in  the 
tern ;  and  perhaps  it  has  no  sympatil 
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oea  witbl  his,  as  it  has  no  demand  on  any 
part  of  its  body  for  the  supply.  This 
simplicity  of  stimulus  is  found  not  only 
in  the  simple  animals,  but  in  some  degree 
also  in  the  more  complicated.  The  stmi- 
lir  sympathies  may  be  compared  to  the 
unison  in  sounds. 

A  polypu.',  though  so  simple  an  animal, 
is  susceptible  of  four  difTcrent  stimuli, 
disagreeable  and  agreeable,  propagaiiua 
of  the  species,  and  want  of  repletion.  In 
the  last  the  stomach  becomes  the  original 
sympathizer,  and  produces  action  in  the 
other  parts,  so  that  here  is  a  sympathy  as 
in  plants,  but  not  so  simple,  for  the  sto- 
mach fiist  sympathizes  with  the  whole 
body  when  it  wants  repletion,  and  after- 
wards by  a  reflex  sympathy  the  body  is 
called  into  action  and  its  little  arms  are 
erected. 

Difference  of  Si/mpathiei  in  the  Sym- 
pathizer arising  from  difference  in  the 
node  o/  Impression  —DiH'erence  of  affec- 
tion and  action  of  the  sympathiser  from 
that  of  the  part  affected  does  not  always 
arise  from  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
two  parts,  but  often  Tom  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  stimulant,  or  mode  of  im- 
pression ;    for  3  stimulant   of  one  kind 
shall  produce  a  mode  of  impression  of  it^ 
own  kind  in   the   part,  from   which  shall 
arise  a  peculiar  sympathy,  while  a  stimu- 
lus of  another  kind  will  pToduce  an  im- 
pression of  another  kind,  which  of  course 
will  produce  a  sympathy  of  another  kind 
in  the  partiliatsympalhizes.     Thus,  when 
the  stomach  is  stimulated  in  a  particular 
way,  the  head  sliall  ache,  which  is  often 
'iJje  case  when  soniethiii;f  is  taken  which 
disagrees  with  thestomach;  and  if  stimu- 
lated in  anotliei  way,  the  headache  shall 
be  removed,  namely,  by  exciting  vomit- 
ing.   There  will  be,  therefore,  a  variety 
in  the  actions  of  the  sympathizer,  arjsinf^ 
from  varieties  in  the  specific  modes   of 
[action,  created   by  difTereot  stimulants, 
ivrhich  may  aho  produce  similar  sympa- 
[rtiy  in  dissimilar  parts,  for  parts  very  dis- 
fsimilar  in  their  natural  actions  shall  be 
I  put   into  similar   actions   by   sympathy. 
I  When  the  stomach  is  stimulated  in  one 
itcay,  an  action  shall  be  brought  on  in  the 
r  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  belly 
•  ibr  the  expulsion  of  the  irritating  matter; 
I  or  if  stimulated  in  another  way,  sweating 
I  shall  be  brought  on  in  the  skin  ;  or  if  sti- 
f  Inulated  in  another  way,  universal  debility 
feikes  place ;  a  blow  on  the  stomach  may 
I  even  kill. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  stimulus  of  one 
kirid  produces  sympathy  in  one  part  of 
^c  body,  while  a  stimului   of  another 


kind  applied  to  the  same  part  produces 
sympathy  in  another  part,  each  mode  of 
action  in  a  particular  part  having  other 
parts  distinct  from  each  other  which  sym- 
pathiie  with  it. 

I  should  suspect  that  specific  inflamma- 
tions are  not  able  to  give  to  the  sympa- 
ihizcr  llieir  specific  virtues,  thongh  they 
may  be  able  to  give  them  to  others.  In 
continuous  sympathies  the  affection  is 
similar,  but  not  in  the  remote.  A  swelled 
testicle  in  veucreal  gonorrhoea  does  not 
partake  of  the  specific  nature  uf  the  ongi- 
nal  disease.  In  a  cancerous  breast,  the 
glandi  in  the  axilla  will  often  inflame  and 
subside  again,  which  they  would  not  do 
if  Ihcy  were  affected  with  cancer. 

Sympathies  nf  the  body  arising  from 
affections  of  tie  minrf.— the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  body  sympathizes  with  the 
mind.  Strong  affections  of  the  mind  will 
produce  involuntary  motions,  even  of 
those  parts  commonly  at  the  command  of 
the  will.  ITiis  must  be  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  for  the  body  has  no  connexion 
wiih  the  braiu  but  by  the  nerves.  Fear 
will  produce  action  of  ihe  involuntary 
parts,  as  purging,  discharge  of  urine,  8c«. 

I  suspect  that  particular  parts  may 
sympathize  more  readily  with  the  mind 
than  others  ;  theiefore  in  sueh  cases  sym- 
pathies may  be  called  local  or  remote, 
but  they  are,  I  believe,  in  most  cases  uni- 
versal. 

Sympathies  of  the  Mind  nith  the  Liih 
ing  Principle. — The  third  principle, 
mind,  is  capable  of  sympathizing  with 
the  first,  or  actions  depending  on  the  liv- 
ing principle,  for  I  should  think  that  a 
state  of  llie  body  often  forms  a  state  of  the 
mind ;  however,  it  is  not  so  readily 
affected  by  what  does  not  produce  sensa- 
tion as  by  that  which  does.  A  man  in 
pain  not  only  feels  pain  as  a  sensation, 
but  becomes  depressed  ;  or  if  the  actions 
of  life  can  produce  sensation  in  any  part, 
then  the  mind  becomes  affected,  as  when 
the  whole  body  is  in  want  of  food  the 
stomach  sympathizes  strongly  ■with  the 
whole,  and  the  sympathy  of  ihe  stomach 
causes  a  symp;ithizing  mind.  This  ii 
not  sympathy  immediately  with  the  first 
principle,  but  sympathy  with  the  sympa- 
ihiier,  or  second,  which,  however,  arose 
from  (he  first.  There  are,  however,  ifw 
stances  where  the  mind  sympathizes  with 
the  first,  or  life,  for  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  mind  is  depressed  with- 
out a  sensible  cause,  called  hypochon- 
driasis, and  also  where  the  mind  is  light 
or  easy  without  any  sensible  cause.  I 
suspect  that  boih  the»e  states  arive  from 
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the  liTing  principle  being  either  diseased 
or  at  rest. 

Sympathy  of  the  mind  with  the  volun- 
tary parts  is  curious.  If  (he  voluntary 
parts  are  rendered  useless,  tlie  will  has  no 
longer  any  power  over  them  ;  it  produces 
a  state  of  mind  which  prevents  the  will 
putting  the  parts  into  action.  Thus, 
when  ihe  tenao  Achillis  is  divided,  the 
person  cannot  put  the  muscles  attuc)ie>l 
to  that  tendon  into  action  by  the  will ; 
but  as  soon  as  union  takes  place  and 
grows  strong,  the  mind  allows  the  w  II  to 
lake  possession  of  its  action  over  the 
muscles. 

Use  of  Sffmpatiies. — Sympatiaes  are 
desigued  for  very  iniporiant  ends.  They 
produce  a  communication  between  the 
Oiree  principles  of  tlte  animal  aconomy. 
The  use  of  sympthy  isoAen  veiy  evident. 
If  their  is  an  uncommon  irritation  in  the 
lungs  or  tliroaljihe  muscles  of  respiration 
act  with  uncommon  force,  aud  the  offend- 
ing substance  is  thrown  up.  The  irrita 
tion  is  frequently  in  the  lungs,  then  it  it 
tiwisfcried  to  the  larynx,  the  muscles  of 
respiration  sympathize  with  the  latter,  and 
cough  is  excited  eiOier  to  get  rid  of  tl-c 
disease  or  of  its  consequence,  which  is  in- 
creased and  morbid  secretion.  In  preg- 
nancy the  breasts  become  swollen,  prepa- 
ratory to  their  secreting  milk  in  parturi- 
tion. In  labour  the  uterus  is  stimulated 
by  the  child,  now  become  fit  for  expul- 
sion, aud  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
sympathize  with  the  uterus. 

Syropatliy  in  diseases,  by  becoming  the 
symptom  of  disease,  often  leads  us  to  the 
cause,  especially  when  the  cause  is  iu  a 
deep-sealed  pari,  as  the  pain  in  the 
knee  when  the  hip-joinl  is  affected. 

We  find  that  Inc  sympathizer  in  some 
cas>>s  relieves  the  part  irritated  or  under 
diseased  action,  as  the  testicle  relieves  tlie 
urrihra;  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
gained  by  this,  as  the  sympathy  is  the 
worse  disease  of  the  two. 

By  the  sympathizer  oflen  relieving  the 
part  diseased,  and  sometimes  even  curing 
It,  it  becomes  similar  to  a  constitutional 
affection  becoming  a  local  one,  as  in  tlte 
gout ;  and,  as  in  the  swelled  testicle  from 
gonorrhoea  it  often  changes  sides  almost 
instantaneously,  it  is  in  this  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  gout. 

Some  sympathies  are  opposite  in  their 
action  to  the  original  action:  pain  in  the 
tivei  is  depressing,  that  in  the  shoulder 
routing.  Mature  is  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing the  former,  and  sets  tip  the  rousing 
pain  ia  (he  shoulder  to  continue  life. 


ADDRESS  OF  EARL  STANHOPE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  AT  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  be- 
fore our  readers  some  extracts  from  the 
admirable  address,  whose  title  we  have 
just  indited,  as  it  rcflecU  great  credit  on 
the  noble  loid  who  delivered  it,  and  who       ^m 
stands  pre  eminent  among  the  friends  of      fl 
Medical  Science.    The  indefatigable  zeal,      ^ 
and  the  ardent  desire  of  (he  revered  Pres- 
ident of  the  Medico- Botanical  Society,  to 
promote  its  laudable  objects,  are  rarely 
displayed  by  the  hij^h  order  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  deserve  tlie  warmest  thanks 
of  the  Medical  Profession.     It  would  not 
bf  come  us  to  offer  an  observation  on  the 
high  literary  and  scientific  attainments  of 
this  distinguished  nobleman,  but  we  must 
take  leave  to  applaud  the  deep  in(ere$t  he 
invariably  evinces  for  (he  enlargement  of 
therapeutical  means  for  (he  alleviation  of 
human  sulTering.     He  has  cheerfully  ex- 
erted his  high  political  influence  with  the 
British  and  foreign  courts,  and  obtained 
(lie  great  privilege  for  the  Medico  Botani- 
cal Society,  of  corresponding,  free  of  ex- 
pense, with  all  parU  of  the  globe,  and  of 
receiving  herbaria  from   every   quarter ; 
and  so  interested  is  he,  on  all  occasion*, 
in  the  prosperity'  of  the  society,  ilial  he 
gives  an  account  annually  of  its  proceed- 
ings, which  embraces  much  varied  and 
valuable  information  on  medicines  used 
iu  other  countries,  which  are  unknown  to 
us,  though  highly  ^efficacious.     A  few  spe-      ^m 
cimens  from   the  address  before  us  will      H 
confirm  the  validity  o(  (heie  statementB,       ™ 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  long 
enjoy  the  gratificaiion  of  recording  simi-  " 
Inr  ones  for  the  information  and  approval      ^| 
of  our  reader. —  ^| 

'•  This  society  owes  the  station  which 
it  has  now  acquired  amongst  learned 
bodies,  and  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys, 
not  to  the  individual  who,  during  several 
years,  has,  through  your  favour,  been  iti 
president,  but  to  the  assistance  of  those 
members  of  the  medical  profession  with 
whom  he  has  the  happiness  of  bein^  asso- 
ciated, as  well  as  to  the  scientific  eminence 
of  it]  professors,  and  to  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  its  other  officers  dis- 
charge their  several  duties.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  president,  and  of  the  trea- 
surer, whose  conduct  is  most  honourable 
to  himself,  and  most  sa(i!ifac(ory  to  (hit 
society,  all  its  officers,  and  nine  of  the 
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[eleven  other  members  of  the  council,  be- 
'  long  to  the  medical  prufession,  lo  whicli 
I  Our  pursuits  cannot  fail  to  be  inierestmg, 
[and  will,  I  trust,  be  serviceable.     In  offVr- 
ing  to  all  of  them  t>  e  humble  liibule  of 
.  jny  praise,   I  wish    lo  lake  ihis  opportu- 
nity of  expressing-  out  gratitude  to  our 
I  learned  conservator,  Dr.  Farre,  for  the  in- 
■  defatigable  labour  which  he  has  bestowed 
6n  tlie  valuable  herl  aria  of  the  society, 
and   fur  ihe  important  advantages  which 
have  been  derived  from  his  laudable  ex- 
,  ertions. 

"  My  learned  an«l  revered  friend,  tlit 
president  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, has  favourrd  this  so<  Lety  with  the 
I  commvnicat-on  of  a  lelter  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Robert   Ker  Porter,  at 
.  Caraccas,  Iransmiiiiiig  a  translation  of  ihe 
^  odicial  repor),   made  to  the  governor  of 
Venezuela  by  the  medicol  board,  on   the 
I  jnubject  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  cen- 
'  tral  and  southern  partt  of  Columbia,  and 
,U   called  by   tlie  natives   CuichunckuUi. 
[It  is  administeren  in  cases  of  that  deplora- 
'  ble  disease  ilie  Eiepkantimm  tuiercalata, 
,«r  what  may  be  more  properly  called  the 
^Lepra  tuberculata,  which  happily  is  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  unknown  in  Europe, 
'  Wt  which  is  not  unfrequent  iii  some  part 
of  the  new  world,  and  has  hitherto  been 
, considered  as  incurable.    The  medicinal 
,  propeities  of  this  plant  reside  in  its  root, 
iVhich  being  reduced  to   powder  it  given 
,  S>  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  and  in  some 
Instances  of  two  drathms  and  a  half;  and 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ex- 
treme diffiiuliy  of  procuring  it,  the  insuf- 
Icient   quantity   in   which    it   has    been 
'found,  and  ihebi^h  price  whxh  it  bears, 
[.•of  £3  6s.  per  ounce,  have  in  every  case 

) prevented  a  full  and  satisfaclory  trial  of 
ta  efficacy.  Experience  has  proved  that 
bll  alleviales  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
[•nd  Ihe  medical  board  consider  it  'very 
probable  that  it  will  effect  a  cure  in  some 
cases.'  Bui  Dr.  Arvelo  expre.xses  a  con- 
ftrary  opinion,  and  the  question  cannot  lie 
^decided  until  medical  practitioners  are 
|/urnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  this 
[Jlant,  which  out  to  be  cultivated  for  that 

IJurpose.  The  govemment  of  Venezuela 
s  willing  to  encourage,  by  pecuniary  as- 
uistance,  the  procuring  of  the  plant ;  but 
tits  rarity  is  such  as  lo  preclude  the  eypec- 
rtation  of  obtaining  it  in  abundance,  and 
Lits  price  would  of  course  be  enhanced  by 
■the  demand.  Its  cultivation  is  therefore 
l«n  object  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
[earnestly  hope  it  will  soon  excite  the  at- 
,  tcntion  of  those  who  possess  the  opportu- 
nities of  administcriDg  the  remedy,  and 


particularly  of  Dr  Bancroft,  of  Jamaica, 
who  is  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
society,  and  who  js  the  author  of  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  which  was  read  in  1835, 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  that  island,  and  which  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  that  I  have 
hitherto  seen.  It  is  stated  by  Fuenmayor, 
in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
the  Interior  in  Veneioela.lhat  this  remedy 
operated  siraultanemisly  as  a  cathartic, 
diaphoretic,  di'iretic,  emetic,  and  sialo- 
gogues;  but  although  it  produces  nausea 
and  sometimes  vomiting,  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  it  can  strictly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  emetic.  In  another  paper, 
which  is  also  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Board,  it  is  observed,  that  in  all 
the  cases  of  which  the  writer  had  any 
knowledge,  and  in  which  the  remedy  had 
been  exployed,  '  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  generally  before  any  sensible  ef- 
fects were  visible.'  In  the  case,  however, 
of  a  patient  who  had  been  ten  years 
afflicted  with  the  disease  and  had  received 
DO  relief,  considerable  improvement  took 
place  in  twelve  days,  and  a(\er  having 
taken  about  thirteen  drachms  of  this  me- 
dicine, the  supply  of  which  was,  as  the 
Physician  says,  exhausted  *  at  the  most 
opportune  moment.'  It  is  al.^o  observed, 
in  the  same  paper,  that  in  two  or  three 
cases  the  effects  of  the  plant  were  •  small 
or  almost  imperceptible,'  but  that  there 
was  much  alleviation  in  two  other  cases, 
in  one  of  which  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  was  externally  applied,  and  in 
which  the  trial  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  saiii^faclory.  Dr.  Bancroft 
mentions  also  the  case  of  one  of  his  pa- 
tients who  received  no  benefit  whatever, 
after  taking,  in  about  two  months,  five 
ounces  of  the  plaut.  In  the  six  other 
cases  in  which  it  was  administered  by 
him,  in  quantities  of  len  drachms  lo  each, 
and  in  which  he  very  judicioubly  ab- 
stained from  employing  any  other  medi- 
cines, he  p  rceived  no  violent  effects,  but 
a  slow  improvement  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  I  he  cure  was  as  he  remarks,  "scarcely 
begun,"  when  live  quantity  of  the  plant 
that  had  been  allntied  to  each  patient  was 
consumed.  Senor  de  Aroche  has  given 
details  of  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  in 
Iwenly-fivc  days,  look  above  four  ounoesl 
of  the  plant,  without  any  permanent  be- 
nefit ;  hut  he  notices  only  the  operation 
of  the  medicine,  and  not  the  alteration,  if 
any,  which  had  occurred  lu  the  symptoms. 
The  Medical  Board  of  Venezuela slatea  in 
its  report,  that  few  remedies  '  have  offered 
better  prospects  of  success  at  (he  com- 
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meticement  of  the  trials;'  and  although 
ithia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  univer- 
illy  true,  the  improvement  that  was  ex- 
P^perienced  in  several  casrs,  and  amongst 
Loihers  in  two  at  Cuenca,  respecting  which 
rno  medical  statement  has  been  received, 
[is  such  as  to  render  most  desirable  a  fur- 
riher  investigation.    The  Padre  Velasco,  a 
[^Jesuit,  relates  of  his  own  personal  know- 
[ledge,  thai  a  lay  brother  of  the  order  was, 
fin  1754,  cured    f  Lepiosy  bythe  Indiana, 
Land  in  a  short  time  restored  in  peifoct 
Ibealth  ;  but  he  gave  no  descriniiun  of  the 
Pplant  which  was  employed,  by  which  it 
tcould  be  recognized,  and  by   which   its 
ridentity  could   be  shown  with  that  which 
beeD  subsequently  used,  and  Iiis  slate- 
vat  is  thought  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be 
ftxaggerated,  and  in   soti>e  respects  un- 
rfounded.     A  medical  practitioner  at  Bo- 
[  ^tA  supposes  this  plant  to  be  the  same 
-as  that  which  is  administered  as  a  pur^a- 
ttive  to  children,  and  the  similarity  in  the 
EBame  which  led  to  this  cone  lusion  may 
kDaturally  have  been  the  cause  of  error. 
[Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
French  gentleman,   M.  Marcucci,  for 
rthe  zeal  and  perseverance  which  iivduced 
*lliin  to  encounter  many  difHculiies  and 
Fdangers  in  obtaining  ihis  plant,  the  bola- 
^nical  character  of  which  has  been  very 
[•ccurately  defined  by  Dr.  Bancroft.     It 
[  was  called  by  Muds  the  Viola  parti Sora, 
rand    by  Ventenat   the    Viola    lonidium; 
Tttut  Dr.   Dancroft  is  of  opinion  that  al- 
though it  "most  nearly  resembled  "  the 
,  lonidium  parviJlorKm,  it  is  however  a 
litew  specie^,  aitd  it  was  named  by  him, 
[as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  M.  Mar- 
jcci,  (he  lonidium  Marcuccii.     Until 
[the  cultivation  of  this  plant  shall  have  af- 
[forded  such  a  supply  as  would  enable 
rpractitioners  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its 
^«fficacy  in  a  disease  which  Dr.  Bancroft, 
in  •  letter  to  my  learned  fr.end.  Dr.  Sig- 
iDOnd,  describes  as  '  most  intractable  and 
gfrierous,'  I  would  with  all  deference  sub- 
mit to  their    consideration,  whether    it 
light  not  be  proper  to  try  in  such  cases 
(tome  medicine  which  would   be    com- 
pounded of  drugs  suitable  to  the  climate, 
and    which   in    its    sensible    operations 
would  be  similar  to  the  CuichunchuUi- 

"To  my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  collected,  during  his  long  residence 
in  the  new  world,  and  has  subsequently 
communicated  to  this  society  very  valu- 
able information,  we  are  indebted  for 
Bonie  papers  of  great  importance ;  and, 
amongst  others,  for  one  on  the  medicinal 
prop«rties  and  uses  of  a  plant  which  is 
called,  in   British  Guiana,  couru-walti, 


and  by  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  cnnopia. 
Unlike  the  plant  which  I  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  found  in  abundance;  but 
though  Dr.  Hancock  has  fully  described 
it,  he  thinks  that  it  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  others,  and  he  observes  that, 
as  the  natives  are  very  accurate  in  dis- 
criminating their  more  useful  plants,  it  is 
requisite  to  attend  to  the  names  which 
they  have  affixed  to  them,  and  wh'ch  are 
of  jar  niDie  service  than  their  botanical 
appel!  iiioris.  It  appears  to  be  of  the 
natural  order  of  caniieiE,  and  it  may  be 
the  same  as  that  which  is  described  by 
Uolander;  but  Mr.  Parker,  of  Liverpool, 
who  is  well  skilled  in  Botany,  considers 
it  to  be  ibe  Alpina  exallala  of  Meyer ; 
and  it  is  aHowcd  by  the  greatest  authority, 
by  M,  de  Camlolle,  that  much  uncertainty 
prevails  ihroughoul  this  natural  family  of 
plants.  Dr.  Martius,  of  Erlangen,  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect, 
thinks  that  the  plant  which  produces  the 
larger  cardamoms,  is,  according  to 
Rleedo,  a  species  of  alg^inia ;  and  it 
seems  to  deserve  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  botanists,  whether  there  is  any,  and 
what,  real  distinctions  between  the  genera 
canna,  costus,  alpiaia,  and  amomum. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  cnitru-matti 
are  medicinal,  as  well  as  the  root,  which 
is  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses, 
emetic.  From  the  two  former  of  these 
qualities  it  is  very  useful  in  dropsies;  and 
Dr.  Gill,  of  Dcraerara,  knew  cases  of  that 
description  which  appeared  to  be  despe- 
rate, but  which  had  been  cured  by  a  strong 
decoction  or  infusion  of  the  root,  with  an 
addition  of  gin.  It  is  also  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  hooping  cough,  as  was  shown 
by  the  example  of  a  family  consisting  of 
twenty-one  cnildren,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  or  two,  were  attacked  with  the  dis- 
order, but  recovered  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  after  taking  small  doses  of  the  root 
prepared  in  syrup,  and,  thrice  a  day,  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  root  which  operated 
frequently  as  an  emetic,  and  caused  a  free 
perspiration.  It  is  employed,  moreover, 
in  rheumatism,  dysentery,  asthma,  and 
fevers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  poisoned 
wounds,  by  laying  on  them  some  of  the 
bruised  root,  and  by  administering,  inter- 
nally, its  decoction.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  lometimes  used  to  envelop  the 
whole  body,  and  produce  a  profuse  pers- 
piration; and  other  leaves,  especially 
those  of  the  arum  arboregcent,  and  of  a 
species  of  sterculia,  are  applied  in  that 
manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  M. 
De  Candolle  states,  in  mentioning  ibe 
aioidex,  that  in  cases  of  general  dropvy 
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■I  Demerara,  ibe  Indians  cover  the  vhole 
body  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  dracon- 
tium  parltt»um,  which  occasions  a  slight 
vesication,  but  are  not  more  rubeTacieiit 
than  many  others.  Dr.  Hancoclc  has  no 
doubt  that  the  aroidece  mtglit  be  used, 
exlernaily,  with  similar  advantages  lo 
those  derived  from  them  hy  the  Indians; 
and  he  recommends  a  trial,  in  aid  of  in- 
tenia!  remedies,  of  the  leaves  of  the  rumex 
maximtii,  and  also  of  those  whi>h  are 
more  stimulant,  as  the  anim  maculaiim. 
He  informs  us,  that  very  daneerous  d)- 
senteries  have  been  cnrtd  in  Soiidi  Ame- 
rica by  producing  perspiration  tlirou^li 
the  employment,  in  this  manner,  of  t'le 
leaves  of  the  great  climbing  arum,  a  mode 
of  treatment  whicli  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  certain,  iliough  circumstances  may 
require  a  deviation  from  it ;  and  he  men- 
tions, in  anoiher  reiy  interesting  paper, 
on  the  Indian  practice  of  medicine  in 
Guiana,  that  by  externally  apiMyin^  the 
aromatic  leaves  of  the  alpina  odorata,  by 
warm  infusions  of  sudurific  plants,  and 
by  vapour  baths,  the  patient,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  falls  anleep,  and  in  general  is, 
when  he  awake?,  free  from  pain  and  fevpr- 
Those  leaves  which  are  not  of  a  stimulant 
nature  may  be  supposed  to  operate 
through  the  absorption  of  their  exhala- 
tions, but  the  subject  is,  both  physiologi- 
cally and  therapeutically, highly  deserving 
of  aitenlioi],  and  leads  to  considerations 
of  great  practical  importance.  In  order 
to  simplify  the  inquiry,  and  to  arrive  at 
more  certain  result*,  I  would  propose  that 
trials  should  be  made  in  several  disorders, 
and  particubrly  in  those  above  mentioned, 
of  leaves  of  various  qualities,  aromilic, 
rubefacient,  &c.,  but  without  the  employ- 
ment of  warm  infusions,  vapour  baths,  or 
other  agents." 

Earl  Stanhope  next  comments  upon 
the  value  of  popular  remedle«,  and  his 
obsprvations  are  so  correct  that  we  shall 
quote  them  at  full  length. 

"The  practice  of  the  Indians  in  curing 
diseases  is  not  to  be  slighted  as  unscien- 
tific, for  it  is  founded  upon  nature  and 
experience,  and  Has  been  proved  to  be 
eminently  successful.  Mr,  Whillaw,  who 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observation, 
states,  that  pleurisy,  and  all  acute  iiifiam- 
mations.Ewere  cured  by  them  wilh'>ut 
bleeding  ;  that  '  the  patients  wer«  conva- 
lescent frequently  in  a  few  hours,'  and  in 
geneial  in  a  period  not  exceedine  two 
days  ,  that  the  same  effects  were  produced 
upon  the  white  population  as  upon  the 
naij»es;  and  Uiat  'scrofula,  liver  com- 
plaints, consumption,  and  cutaneous  dis- 


eases, were  unknown  among  them.' 
Dropsies,  which  had  defied  the  medical 
art,  nave  been  vauquished  by  their  sim< 
pie  remedies ;  and  Dr.  Hancock  has,  in 
several  instances,  known  the  Indians  to 
make  'sound  cures  of  limbs  which  had 
been  condemned  lo  amputation  by  Euro- 
pean practitioners."  It  is  not  the  skill 
and  science  which  may  be  displayed  in  an 
operation,  or  thesutcess  which  may  attend 
•t,  that  are  either  the  most  advantageous 
lo  the  patient,  or  the  most  honoutable 
to  the  ptaciiiioner  ;  it  is,  on  the  con'rary, 
thai  superior  talent,  when  it  is  possible  to 
exert  it,  which,  by  judicious  treatment 
and  by  due  attention  to  the  cunslitutional 
disease,  renders  ihe  operation  unneces- 
sary. The  amputation  of  a  limb  cannot 
ju.<tly  be  considered  as  its  cure,  but  as 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  to  which  the 
latient  is  exposed,  and  requisite  in  some 
cases  to  the  preseivstion  of  his  life,  or, 
according  to  the  expression  of  an  ancient 
physician,  •  detractio  ammio  partin  est 
non  aanatio ;'  and  I  need  not  observe 
that  a  solvent  for  the  stone  would  be  very 
far  preferable  to  the  dangerous  and  pain- 
ful operation  of  lith^itomy. 

"  The  important  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  popular  remedies  yttn 
fully  appreciated  by  Dr.  Oaiander,  who 
composed  a  most  instructive  work  upon 
this  subject,  and  lias  collected,  with  great 
ndustry,  many  interesting  facts.  He 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
in  a  variety  of  case«,  that  remedies  which 
appeared  insigniliont  had,  however, 
proved  effectual,  when  Ihe  strongest  me- 
dicines and  the  skill  of  eminent  physician! 
had  failed  of  success.  Such  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Hoffmann,  who,  after  a  prac. 
tice  of  many  year.',  found  that  the  reme- 
dies, which  he  describes  as  '  vernacula, 
parabiliora,  et  domestica  omnibus  noia,' 
were  far  preferable,  both  in  their  power 
and  in  their  utility,  to  chemical  prepara- 
tions, and  accomplished  a  safer  and  more 
certain  cure.  Many  medicines,  which 
now  are  universally  prized,  were  originally 
o-ily  popular  remedies,  some  of  which 
were  discovered  perhaps  by  accident,  as 
was  lately  the  use  of  cotton  in  cases  of 
burns,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been 
derived  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  habits  of  ammals,  guided  as  they  are 
hy  unerring  instinct.  It  is  slated  by  my 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Sigmond,  in  his  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  fiecale  cryrnutum, 
which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
after  long  experience,  to  be  a  '  safe  and 
efficacious  medicine,' possessing  'all  the 
properties    which   a    practitioner    could 
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desire,'  thai  il  was  not  tried  in  tliis  coun- 
try till  1824,  although  it  was  mentioned 
by  Cutnerarius  in  1688  as  a  common 
remedy  in  Germany.  The  const.int  em- 
ployment  of  any  popular  remedy  sliows 
that  it  must,  at  least  occasionally,  have 
been  tuccessfut,  and  that  it  is  tieservin<:; 
of  accurate  and  scientific  trials,  made 
with  that  caution  which  may  have  been 
neglected  in  popular  practice.  I  am 
aware  that  empiricism  on  the  one  side, 
and  credulity  on  tlie  other,  have  given 
great  vogue  to  some  pretended  nostrums 
and  universal  medicines,  which  seem  to 
assume  that  ail  diseases  have  the  suvne 
cause  and  are  susceptible  of  the  same 
cure  ;  but  these  are  i<ot  what  are  termed 
popular  remedies,  and  the  former  are 
almost  unknown  where  the  latter  ore  often 
employed.  As  an  example  of  the  tnedi- 
cinal  effects  produced  by  ve^'etables 
vrhith  appear  to  be  insignificant,  we  are 
told  by  Rust,  that  a  young  woman,  who, 
till  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  had 
been  affiicied  with  St.  Vitus'  fiance,  and 
had  derived  no  relief  from  medicine,  was 
completely  cured  by  livmc,  during;  ten 
weeks,  *nlirely  on  spinage  As  an  ex- 
ample that  vegetables  may  pos.sess  other 
medicinal  qualities  than  those  which  are 
generally  ascribed  to  them,  1  may  men- 
lion  thai  an  infu>ion  of  the  common  tari>y 
is  used  in  Russia  to  cure  (he  jaundice, 
although  the  late  Piofessor  Geitier,  whose 
name  I  cannot  pronounce  without  grief 
for  his  iiTeparable  loss,  and  the  utmost 
reverfnce  (or  his  iofstimablw  services, 
•ays  that  its  medicinul  qualities  are  '  ner- 
tina,anthilminthica,diunlica.'  A  warm 
infusion  of  sloe  leaves,  which  are  so  often 
employed  for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  has 
been  administered  In  cases  of  scrofula;  a 
decoction  of  dried  peach  leaves  for  the 
stone;  and  yew  leaves,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, for  Ilyirophohia.  These,  like  other 
popular  remedies,  demand  our  alienlion  ; 
and  the  veneration  which  all  of  us  must 
feel  for  the  authority  of  Linnsus  ought  to 
add  weight,  if  it  were  possible,  to  liivi 
admonition  :  '  discant  ilaquc  juvenea  me. 
did  minime  gpernere,  »ed  en  anno/are 
accurate,  qute  apud  vuigum  audiant  mc- 
dicamenta  decantari.' 

Every  one  will  agree  with  the  noble 
author  that  popular  remedies  are  often 
•Ricacious,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
now  introduced  into  our  pharmacopeiie, 
and  that  many  valuable  remedies  may  be 
yet  obtaincl  f<-om  ti.e  same  source,  both 
in  Ihii  and  foreign  countrie'*. 


are  divided  into  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum. 

Duodenum,  the  shortest  portion  of  thfl 
small  intf'Stines,  forms  a  curte  in  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  situated  the  head  of  the 
pancreas;  it  is  divided  into  a  superior 
transverse  portion,  a  middle  perpendi- 
cular portion,  and  an  inferior  transverse 
portion.  The  superior  part  is  covered  by 
perttoneuin  on  both  its  surfaces,  and  on 
this  accoufii  is  more  moveable  than  the 
perpendicular  or  inferior  portions,  which 
are  only  covered  on  their  anterior  surface 
by  this  membrane. 

Oesides  the  numerous  mucous  glands 
which  open  on  its  interior  surface,  the 
apertures  uf  the  pancreatic  duct  and  of 
the  common  biliary  duct  enter  at  its  per- 
pendicular division.  This  inte-slme  dillers 
not  only  in  these  partieuUrs  from  the  rest 
of  the  small  intestines,  but  also  in  being 
much  larger,  more  di>atable,  more  fixed 
to  its  position,  in  having  a  greater  number 
of  valvular  conntvente«  (or  circular  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane),  and  in  its 
muscular  fibre<  beiig  much  stronger. 

The  duodenum  has  also  been  called 
vcntfieuluo  tticeenfnrialttg. 

Jejunum  and  Ileum  form  the  longest 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  being  in  general 
from  28  to  30  feet  in  length;  the  upper 
two-fifths  are  given  to  the  jejunum,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  ileum,  but  there  is 
110  anatomical  foundation  for  this  arbitrary 
boundery  as  the  intestnes  run  ioto  each 
other  insensibly  ;  and  from  the  duodenum 
the  remainder  uf  the  small  intest.nal  tube 
gradually  diminishes  in  thickne.ss,  has 
fewer  valvu'iD  conniventis  and  exhibits 
le«s  vascularity,  to  much  so  tliat  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ileum  is  much  thinner 
and  paler  than  the  up|ier  part  of  the  jeju- 
num, an<l  it  is  in  these  situations  only 
that  the  differenres  betwi  en  both  are 
marked  and  striking.  The  mucous  mcm- 
t>iane  of  the  small  intestine  is  studded 
with  glands  of  two  orders,  viz  thfglan- 
dulct  noiitariie  or  Pyrri  and  the  fitan- 
dut<e  agminahe  or  Hrunncrii.  The  soli- 
taria;  are  disseminated  like  granules  over 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  agrainalK 
are  pUced  in  oval  clusteM-  The  fibres 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intes- 
tines take  a  circular  and  longitudinal 
direction,  the  latter  being  placcl  extet- 
iinllv. 
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divided  into  tbe  cecum,  colon,  and  rer- 
tum,  forms  about  one-fifth  of  t'le  inlesii- 
nal  canal.     It  differs  from  the  small  intes- 
tine in  it«  great  size,  in  being  sacculated, 
in  having  small  processes  alonr  its  entire 
course   called   appendices  epiploiciP,  in 
presenting;  three  well  defined  longitudinal 
jDands,  in  being  thinner,  and  in    having 
yh\H  few  valvulx  ccnniventes.     Il  is  com- 
tposed  of  an  estemal  serous  coat,  an  in. 
[lemal  mucous  coat,  and  between  both,  a 
[muscular  coat.    The  fibres  of  the  muscii- 
Klar   coat  take  a  circular   direction,   and 
I  tome  have  contended   that  the  longitu- 
dinal bands   are  also    muscular,   but   in 
1  Itddilion  to  their  anatomical  structure,  the 
\  use  these  bands  serve   in    throwingr  the 
[intestine  into  a  permanent  sacculated  con- 
dition renders  it  very  probable  they  are 
1  of  an  aponeurotic  nature. 

Cacum  or  caput  colt,  placed  in  the 

]  fight  iliac  fosu  and  connected  to  the  iliac 

[land  psoas  muscles,  is  fixed  in  its  situa- 

ftion  by  the  peritoneum  which  only  covers 

fit  anteriorly   and  somevrhni  laterally;  it 

receives  at  its  inner  side  the  ileum  which 

I'terminates  in  it*  cavity  by   a   slit   like 

•opening,  and  which  is  guarded  by  two 

•calves;  these,  in  health,  allow  the  tr^nsii 

of  alimentary  and  excremental  matter  from 

the  ileum  to  the  colon,  but  not  in   the 

converse  direction.     The   inferior    valve 

I'Or  ilco-eacal  is  the  larger  and    placed 

[i-obliquely ;  the  superior    or  ilct-eolic  is 

tmaller  and   rather  horizontal ;  both  are 

united   at  their  extremities  foiming  the 

eotntnismreg,  fi-om  each  of  which  proceeds 

°«  narmnnent  fold  of  mucous  membrane 

^called  retinaculum.     The  appendix  ver- 

iptiffirmit  is  a  small  diverticulum  which 

"proceeds  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 

ccecum,  it  is  the  size  of  a  goose.quill  in 

'diameter  and  from  three  to  five  inches  in 

kngth,   iis  orifice    of  entrance  into   the 

coecum  is  guarded  by  a  small  valve  :  the 

cecum  has  no  valvulse  connivenles,  but  is 

thrown  into  irregular  sacculi  by  the  three 

longitudinal  bands. 

The  colon  extends  from  the  ccccum  to 
the  rectum  and  is  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, viz.  the  right  or  ascending  colon, 
I  the  middle  or  transverte,  the  left  or  de- 
scending, and  the  niemoid  Jltxure. 

The  rectum  extends  from  the  sigmoid 
i^flexure  of  the  colon  to  the  anus  ;  its  upper 

•  third  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  its  mid- 

*  die  third  is  only  covered  by  this  mem- 
)  brane  upon  its  anterior  aspect  and  sides, 
>  and  its  Inferior  third  has  no  peritoneal 

covering.    In  the  male  tubject  the  anlero 


inferior  aspect  of  the  rectum  is  connected 
to  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the 
vesiculge  seminales,  and  the  prostate 
gland,  and  in  the  ftrniale  to  the  uterus  ajid 
vaginii,  Tlie  rectum  has  no  longitudinal 
bands  and  ts  not  sacculated  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  large  intestine. 

SALIVABY   GLANDS 

are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  Paiotid,  the 
Sub-raaxillary,  and  the  Sablineual. 

Parotid  gland,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
is  boundiid  superiorly  by  the  zygoma,  pos- 
teriorly by  the  mastoid  process  and  sierno- 
masioid  muscle,  and  advances  on  the  side 
of  the  face  partly  resting  upon  the  mas- 
seter  muscle.  It  sends  off  deep  processes, 
which  fill  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  fossa  between  the  ear  and  per- 
pendicular process  of  the  lower  jaw,  knd 
the  intervals  between  the  pterygoid,  di- 
gastric, and  styloid  muscles;  it  oAen 
unites  with  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  Its 
duct  {duel  of  Sleno)  pa^es  across  tbe 
massiter  muscle,  pierces  the  buccinator 
muscle,  and  opens  into  the  raouth  oppo- 
site the  second  superior  molar  tooth. 

A  small  gland  {»oria  parotidit)  occa- 
sionally is  found  between  Steno's  duct  and 
the  zygoma,  the  duct  of  which  unites  with 
that  of  the  p'irotid  gland. 

Sub-maxillary  gland,  placed  in  the 
diga«tric  spac**,  and  covered  by  the  skin, 
plalysma-moides  muscle  and  superficial 
lascia,  is  of  an  oval  figure  ana  much 
smaller  than  the  parotid.  Its  Aucl^Wluir- 
lonian)  turns  round  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  runs  forwards 
and  inward*  towards  the  /rcenum  lingute 
at  the  side  of  which  it  opens  into  the 
mouth. 

Sublingual  gland,  is  placed  between 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  salivary  glands,  and  opens  by  several 
small  ducts  (i2i>inia»),  which  jjerforate 
the  mucous  membrane,  reflected  from  the 
side  of  the  tongue. 

I.1VER. 

Situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac, 
the  epigastric,  and  partly  in  the  led  hy- 
pochondriac regions,  is  the  largest  gland 
in  tlie  body.  It  presents  an  upper  con- 
vex surface,  a  lower  irregularly  concave 
sttrface,  a  posterior  thick  margin  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  an  anterior  inferior 
margin  which  is  free.  The  upper  surfiue 
is  unequally  divided  by  the  falciform  lig- 
ament into  a  right  and  left  lobe.  The 
inferior  surface  presents  the  following 
fissures  and  depressions. 
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1 .  Horizontal  jUture  extends  Trom  a 
notch  in  the  anterior  ihiu  edge  of  the  liver 
backwards  and  upwards,  delining  the 
boundary  between  the  right  and  left  lubes 
of  the  organ  ;  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  the  tran verse  fissure,  which  thus  di- 
vides it  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  por- 
tion, the  former  containing  ihe  obiiterHted 
remains  the  umbeiic-al  vein^  the  latter  the 
obliterated  ductus  venosus. 

2.  Trannerte  Jiuure  extends  from  the 
horizontal  Bssure  into  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  it  contains  the  trunks  of  the  right 
and  left  hepatic  arteries,  the  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  hnpaiie  extremities  of  the 
oiliary  ducts,  the  hepatic  phxus  ol  nerves^ 
and  absorbents. 

3.  Fiamre  of  the  vena  cava,  situated 
to  the  right  ol  the  horizontal  fissure  and 
behind  the  Iransvere  fissure,  forms  the 
righi  boundary  of  the  lobulus  Spt^elti. 

4.  Depression  for  the  gali-bladder, 
situated  to  the  right  of  the  lobulus  quad- 
ratus, 

5.  A  broad  notch  in  the  po»terior  thick 
edge  of  the  liver,  which  corresponds  to 
the  right  cros  of  the  diaphragm.  Besides 
these  there  are  stiperficial  depressions  for 
the  colon,  right  kidney,  and  stomach. 

Lobet  of  the  liver. —  lat,  right  itohe,  the 
Urge^l;  2nd,  left  lobe,  separated  from 
the  right  by  the  horiioiital  fissure;  3rd, 
Inbulus  Spigelii,  bounded  l)ef  tb  hy  the 
transverse  fissure,  and  pltned  between  the 
fe-ophagus  and  vena  cava ;  4th,  lobulux 
candatus  extends  from  the  lobulus  spi«elli 
along  the  right  lobe;  it  lies  posterior  to 
the  transverse  fissure,  to  the  left  by  ihe 
horiiontal  fissure,  to  the  riuht  by  the  gall- 
bag,  its  anterior  edge  beinij^ree. 

P'ettelt  of  the  liver.—  1  si,  the  hepatic 
artery;  2nd,  the  vena  porta,  which  <ami-' 
fips  through  the  liver  like  an  artery  ;  3rd,' 
the  hepatic  ducts  which  commence  in  the 
peri  biliarii;  4ih,  llie  veus  cafic  hepa- 
tic«  which  return  the  blo<  d  of  the  vena 
porite  and  hepatic  artery  to  the  vena  cava ; 
5lh,  the  absorbents  of  the  liver. 

Ligament!  of  the  liver  — Besides  the 
liver  being  invested  with  a  proper  fibiou> 
capsule,  it  is  also  cohered  by  peritoneum, 
which  forms  four  of  its  ligaments,  viz.  1st 
and  2nd,  a  right  and  left  latetal  triangu- 
lar form,  and  connecting  the  nght  and 
left  lobes  to  the  diaphragm  ;  3rd,  a  sus- 
pensory or  falciform  ligament,  which  con- 
nects its  upper  convex  surface  to  the  right 
rectus  muscle, and  to  the  diaphragm;  and 
4th,  the  coronary  ligament  which  connects 
the  superior  thick  horderoftJie  diaphragm. 
There  is  also  a  fifth  ligament  {ligamentum 
terei),    the    obliterated    umbilical    vein, 


which  extends  obliquely  from  the  umbi- 
licus upwards  and  backwards  to  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  horizontal  tissurt.*. 

Gall-bladder,  pyriform  in  shape,  and 
composed  of  an  internal  mucous  coat,  a 
proper  fibrous  coat,  and  a  partial  serous 
covering;  is  lodged  in  a  depression  on 
the  uuder  surfa' e  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver.  It*  large  extremity,  or /unrfw*,  is 
directed  downwards  and  forwards,  its 
upper  extremity  terminates  in  the  eyttie 
duel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
which  unites  with  the  hepatic  duet,fotmed 
by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  ducts 
from  the  corresponding  lobes  of  the  liver. 
The  common  biliary  duct  thus  formed  by 
the  cysrio  and  hepatic  ducts,  is  called  the 
duelttn  communit  choledicun,  which  is 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and  which 
conveys  the  bile  to  the  duodenum. 

PANcacAS, 

A  flattened  oblong  gland  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  length,  similar  in  its  forma- 
tion to  the  salivary  glands.  It  consists  of 
a  left  caudal  extremity,  situated  in  the 
lower  pan  of  thn  left  hypochoodrium,  a 
body  » hich  crosses,  anterior  to  the  (eft 
crus  of  llie  left  diitgihragin,  Ihe  aorta  and 
the  vena  porl«,  lo  the  rliihi  side;  and  a 
right  extremity  {the  head)  which  is  the 
largest  part  of  the  g<and,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  duodenum.  Its  duet 
of  a  whitish  tolourj  extends  along  the 
centre  of  the  gland  from  left  to  right,  but 
lying  near  its  posterior  aspect;  receiving 
the  small  duels  from  tli>'  granuks  of  the 
pancreas,  ii  finally  op»-ns  into  the  duode- 
num, close  to  the  ductus  communis  oho- 
ledicus,  which  it  sometiu.es  joins. 

THE'  SPLKEK, 

Connected  to  the  large  extremity  of 
the  stomach  by  blood-vessels  and  perito- 
neum, and  situated  between  the  stomach 
and  Tibs  of  the  left  side,  is  of  a  deep  blue 
venous  colour,  and  varies  in  weight  from 
six  to  fifteen  ounces,  its  figure  being  oval. 
It  presents  a  convex  surface,  which  cor- 
responds to  ihe  ribs,  and  a  concave  sur- 
face towards  the  stomach,  is  enveloped  by 
a  proper  fibrous  membrane,  and  a  peri- 
toneal coat.  Its  interior  is  composed  of 
celli  seperated  by  tepta,  with  nhite  gra- 
nules intermixed,  ft  has  no  excretory 
duct. 

URINARY  APPARATUS. 

THE   KIPMEYS. 

Two  glandular  bodies  of  »■  oval  form' 
situated,  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  each 
lumbar  region,  lying  upon  the  diaphragm, 
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psoat  inagnut,  and  quadialus  lumborum 
muscles,  and  enveloped  in  a.  thick  layer 
of  adipc»e  tissue.  The  right  kidney, 
trbich  is  rather  lower  than  the  lef),  is 
below  the  liver,  above  the  caecum  and 
behind  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the 
ascending  colon  ;  ihe  left  being  bounded 
above  by  the  spleen,  below  by  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  anteriorly  by  the 
descending  colon.  The  exiremiiies  and 
outer  border  of  each  kidney^  are  convex, 
whil»t  the  inner  margin  presents  a  con- 
cave aspect  called  (Ae  renal  Jf^ture,  and 
eotitaiT'S  the  trunks  of  its  blood-vessels 
and  \U  excretory  duct,  observing  in  ge- 
neral the  following  order,  the  veins  ante- 
rior, the  arteries  behind,  and  inferior  to 
both.  Betides  the  adipose  capsule  which 
envelopes  each  kidney,  it  also  has  a  pro- 
per fibrous  coat  which  adheres  closely  to 
its  outer  surface,  and  sends  prolongations 
into  its  iiJierior,  as  far  as  the  calyces. 

Structure  is  of  two  kinds,  vii.  the  cor- 
tical and  the  tabular.  The  cortical  is 
highly  vascular,  of  a  brownish  red  colour, 
from  a  line  and  a  half  to  two  lines  in 
thickness  and  consists  of  minute  spherical 
granules,  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  surface 
oftbe  kidney  and  also  sends  prolonga- 
tions inwards  between  the  fasculi  of  the 
tubular  substance.  The  tubular  sub- 
Stance  consists  of  minute  capillary  tubes 
{tubuli  uritii/eri,  (ubuli  Btiliniani), 
arrcnged  in  conical  fasiculi  forming  from 
ten  to  twelve  bundles:  the  ba^es  of  the 
cones  being  directed  towards  the  externaf 
cortical  substance,  the  a|iice3  towards  the 
inner  concave  edge  of  the  gland. 

Papiitdt  is  the  name  given  to  the 
nipple-like  apices  of  the  conical  faaciculi. 
Each  papilla  presents  numerous  minute 
tubes,  the  apeitives  of  the  tubes  of  which 
the  cones  are  composed;  these  apertures 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  tubes,  several 
of  which  are  united  in  one  common 
orifice. 

Tie  Calyces  are  traall  membranous 
sacs  which  surround  one  or  more  papills. 

TAe  Iii/undibtiia  are  three  funnel- 
shaped  tubes  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
calyces. 

The  Pelvis  is  the  membranous  reservoir 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  three  infundi- 
bula. 

Tie  Ureterg  extend  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pelvis  of  either  kidney  to  the 
bladder.  Each  ureter,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  of  Ihe  diameter  of  a  mo- 
derate wzed  quill,  passes  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, lying  anterior  to  the  psoas  mag- 
nus  muscles  and  to  the  iliac  vessels,  and 
gaining  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of 


the  bladder,  passes  obliquely  betweea  it> 
coats  and  perforates  its  interior  at   the 

outer  angle  of  its  trigone. 

TUX   I^BINAltY    Bt.ADDER. 

This  musculo-merobranou*  visctu  when 
moderately  distended  is  of  an  ovoid  figure 
and  occupies  the  lower  region  of  the  pel- 
vis, behind  the  pubal  symphisis,  and  ante- 
rior and  superior  lo  the  rectum  in  the 
male,  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the 
female. 

Ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  divided 
into  trite  and  jalie.  The  true  ligaraenta 
are  four  in  number,  viz.  two  anterior  and 
two  lateral.  These,  being  nothing  more 
than  reflections  of  the  vesical  layer  of  the 
pelvis  fascia,  will  be  noticed  when  this 
structure  is  described.  The  false  liga- 
ments are  five  in  number,  viz.  two  poste- 
rior, two  lateral,  and  one  superior,  and  are 
formed  by  the  reflections  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  regions  of  the  bladder  are  divided 
into  six.  1st.  The  superior  region,  to 
which  are  attached  the  urachus  and  ob- 
litcratid  umbilical  arteriai.  2d.  and  5d.  i 
The  lateral  regions,  on  which  the  vescical  ^M 
fascia  of  either  side  passes.  4th.  The  ^| 
anterior  region,  the  aspect  of  which  looks 
towards  the  recti  muscles,  the  pubes,  and 
the  iriangulai-  ligament  of  the  urethra  or 
the  deep  perineal  fascia.  5th.  The  pos- 
terior region,  the  aspect  of  which  luoki 
tovrards  the  lectunt  in  the  male  and  the 
uretus  in  the  female.  6th.  The  inferior 
region  otfundug  which  rests  on  the  veai- 
culcE  seminales,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the 
rectum  in  the  male,  and  on  the  uterus 
and  vagina  in  the  female. 

Coats  of  the  bladder.  Besides  the  par- 
tial peritoneal  covering  which  invests  all 
the  posterior  region  and  the  posterior  ^B 
parts  of  tlie  upper,  lower,  and  lateral  H 
regions,  th^re  are  also  three  proper  coats, 
I  si.  Tie  muscular,  flaccid  externally,  the 
fleshy  fibres  of  which  lake  three  direc- 
tions; the  external  running  longitudinally, 
the  anterior  and  superior  fibres  being 
stronger  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
t>ame  of  ditrUfor  urin<e,  and  those  deep 
circular  fibres  immediately  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  coat,  which  are  best 
developed  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
2d.  The  cellular  enat,  and  3d.  TAe 
mucous,  which  is  exposed  on  opening  the 
bladder.    This  coat  is  in  general  lluown 


^  •  To  gain  a  view  of  the  parts  just  de- 
scribed, a  perpendicular  section  of  the 
gland  should  be  made  from  its  convex  t* 
Its  roiirttve  margin. 
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rugae  by  tlie  projection  of  the  musuclar 
fibre*. 

The  trigone  or  vesical  triangle  is  the 
name  given  to  a  smooth  space  inclosed 
between  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  inio  the 
bladder  and  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
urethra. 

The  uvula  is  a  small  duplicatnre  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  corresponds  to  the  third  lobe  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

The  urethra  which  terminates  the  uri- 
nary appvra'us  being  in  the  m.ile  more 
connected  with  the  reproductive  organs, 
we  shall  defer  its  consideration  until  these 
organs  a-e  being  described. 

THE   PERITONEUM, 

The  large."'!  serous  membrane  in  the  body, 
lines  ihe  parietes  of  ibe  abdomen,  and  iii- 
vestd  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera; 
like  all  serous  membranes,  then  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  layers,  a  parietal  and 
a  taeeral.  The  abdominal  parietes  being 
divided  by  a  transverse  incision,  corres- 
ponding to  the  umbilicus,  tlie  uninter- 
rU|>ted  continuity  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  different  productions  it  forms  in  its 
course  may  be  thus  demonstrated : — lining 
tlie  inner  surface  of  the  upper  section  of 
tbe  abdominal  parietes,  it  a<cends  to  the 
margin  of  the  tlioiax,  and  lines  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  from  this 
muscle  it  is  refleoed  on  the  spleen  on  the 
left  side,  on  tlie  stomach  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  liver  on  the  ri^ht  side,  form- 
ing its  ligaments  {vide  ligaments  of  liver). 
From  the  transverse  ti&sure  uf  the  liver 
the  two  layers,  where  the  Uminse,  which 
covered  the  convex  and  concave  aspect^ 
of  this  organ,  inet-t,  it  i«  conducted  by  ihe 
hepatic  vessels  to  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  thus  forming  the  gaatro 
Jkpatie  omentum,  which  is  also  called 
the  eqpmle  of  Glinon,  and  between  the 
two  lasers  of  which  are  contained  the  he- 
patic artery  to  the  left,  the  ductus  com 
munis  choledicus  lying  to  the  right,  and 
▼ena  porta,  which  lies  behind  and  between 
both.  At  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stonucli 
the  two  lamina  of  the  gattro  h.  patic 
omentum  separate  and  enclose  this  or(<an. 
passing  from  its  left  extremity  to  th>- 
■pleea,  thus  forming  the  gasiro-splenic 
omentum,  and  at  the  ^reat  curve  of  the 
stomach,  and  lower  extremity  of  the 
splet^,  the  two  laminse  again  meet  ami 
descend  in  front  of  the  colon,  and  the 
small  intestines,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen;  these  two  layers  thin  turn 
upon  themselves  backwards,  and  ascend 
No.  17. 


to  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  where 
they  separate  to  enclose  this  intestine, 
thus  forming  the  great  omentum.  Having 
enclosed  the  colon,  the  descending  layers 
again  unite  and  form  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, which  passes  backwards  to  the 
spine ;  having  arrived  at  the  spine,  the 
two  laminse  again  separate  into  a  descend- 
ing and  an  ascending  layer;  the  descend- 
ing layer  passes  into  the  lumbar  regions 
where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  ascending 
and  descending colon,forming  the  right  and 
left  lumbar  meso-colon,  and  attaching  it- 
self to  the  left  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebm  forms  the  arteria  lanima 
of  the  root  of  the  mesentery ;  from  this 
fixed  point  it  is  continued  around  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  forming  the  perito- 
neal coat  of  these  intestines,  and  returns 
again  to  the  spine,  forming  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  root  of  the  mesctery.  This 
descending  Uyer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon having  thus  formed  tbe  mesentery, 
still  pursues  its  course  descending,  and 
passes  into  either  iliac  region,  and  into 
the  pelvis;  on  the  right  it  attaqhes  the 
caecum  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  thus  form- 
ing the  meso-ccecum,  on  the  left  side  it 
attaches  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
to  the  left  ili  ic  fossa,  forming  the  sigmoid 
meso-colon,  and  in  the  middle  it  connects 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum, 
forming  the  meso-rectum  ;  still  pursuing 
its  Coarse  downwaids,  and  covering  the 
upper  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  middle 
tiiird  of  the  rectum,  it  is  at  length  re- 
flected on  the  posterior  surface  and  sides 
of  the  bladder,  to  the  superior  region  of 
this  viscus,  from  which,  and  from  the 
iliac  fosia,  it  is  reflected  on  the  inner 
surhce  of  the  lower  section  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  to  the  transverse  incision, 
from  the  upper  edge  of  which  the  descrip- 
tion was  commenced.  Having  thus 
traced  the  descending  layer  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-colon,  the  continuity  of  the 
ascending  l-iyer  remains  to  be  noticed  ; — 
ascending  in  front  of  the  inferior  and 
midtile  fiortioNs  of  the  duodenum  and  of 
the  pancreas,  it  is  conducted  to  the  liver 
by  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  of  Spigplian 
lobes,  of  which  gland  it  becomes  rontinu- 
ous  witti  the  peritoneum,  which  has  been 
reflfced  from  t).e  diaphragm  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  liver. 

Foramen  of  Winston. — By  this'  open- 
ing the  cavity  which  is  between  the  layers 
of  the  great  omentum,  communicates  with 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  of  an  ova)  form,  bein^ 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  ga4tro-K«^'».\.\v. 
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omenttim,  posl'riorlj  by  the  jtcemlinf; 
layer  of  U'B  mefo-cf^lnn,  superiorly  hy  the 
liver,  and  inf<Tiorly  hy  ilie  duodfninn. 

Inguinal  Pouchet. — Aitlie  peritoneum 
is  aieending  on  ihe  lower  pari  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  il  is  thrown  into  four 
pouches,  two  on  either  side,  by  the  obli- 
terated hypogastric  artery.  The  externat 
poueh,  between  ibe  ilium  and  hypogsslric 
»rtery,  is  (he  largest,  and  corresponds  lo 
the  externat  abdominal  and  the  femoral 
rings. 

In  the  female  the  periloneiim  passes 
from  the  rectum  on  the  u.-per  and  baf-.k 
pari  of  the  vagina,  from  which  it  ascends 
on  ihfl  uterus,  forming  on  e-"ch  sile  its 
brr-ad  lig-iment«,  and  n  reflected  from  the 
>nt-Tior  part  cf  the  uterus  to  the  b^ck  of 
t*ie  bladder. 


Surgical  Sloitnral. 
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CAPITAL  OPERATIONS  IN  SLR- 
GERY.— COMMENTS  ON  UOSI'I- 
TAL  OPERATIONS. 

As  journalists  we  have  always  consi- 
dered it  as  OUT  bounden  duty,  when  era- 
ployed  in  collecting  Hospital  Reports, 
not  lo  permit  our  pages  to  be  influenced 
by  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  only  those 
cases  which  ibey  may  conceive  give  a 
lustre  to  their  practical  talents,  and  ron- 
eeal  tliose  unfortuaate  results,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  of  such  importance  to 
■II  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their 
pr«fession,  and  in  an  especidl  manner  to 
the  student  Looking  bajck  to  the  last 
Hew  months,  iiad  not  some  appalling 
though  highly  instructive,  surgical,  opera- 
lions  been  detailed  in  this  Journal,  the 
professioa  night  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  no  operations  were  performed 
«ither  at  the  North  London,  St.  Gtorge'n, 


or  St.  Thoma»'i  hospitals,  which  h  <d  not 
been  rociiplenly  *uece«5/B/.    We  arc  no^ 
led   to   make  this  observation,  because  it 
will  be  Seen  in  our  report  of  oases  at  the 
North  London  Hospital,  thai  two  unsnc-* 
cessful    operations  had    been    performed] 
some  weeks  ago  ai  that  charity,  of  which  | 
not  the  smal'est  notice  w;is  taken  by  that ' 
Journal  which  professes  lo  give  so   im- 
partial  an  accou'ii  of  our  London  Pure». 
We  have  always  U|  held  thut  there  is  no 
rule  in  surgery  m^'re  sound  :ind  better  es- 
tablished, than  that  it  is  essential,  before 
performing  any  important  operation,  not 
only  thai  the  f'aiient  »hotiM  be  deemed  a 
(it  subject  for  it.  afler  t>  e  most  rigid  in- 
vcsti'^ation,  a'.d    !•'»'   no  operation,  more 
e.spetially  <'ne  which  en-langers  life^eren 
wlien  performed  under  the   iirosl  fiivouo.. 
able  cinumstnnces,  >houM  be  undetiakeri] 
without  the  p.itient  previously  undergoing] 
a  prejiarative  treatment  for  a  period  morel 
or  less  extended,  according  to  his  general ' 
health,  or  peculi.irity  of  his  le'nperamenl. 
Ofall  operations  iheie  is  none  for  which 
il  has  ever  been  considered  more  neces-i 
sar>'  tlal  the  patient  should  undergo  such 
prepflraiion  as   that  of  Lithotomy;   and 
the  great  success  which  has  for  a  century 
been  experienct-d  by  the  Surgeons  of  St. 
Thi'mas's  llaspita),  has  been  chiefly  attri- 
buted lo  themanagemeni  of  stone-pitients 
by  the  nurses,  in  preparing  thiin  for,  and 
attending  to  them  afier,  operation.     The 
instcissing  result  of  the  opt'raijon  for  Li- 
ilioirity  performed  by  Mr.  Liston,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  page,  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute,  not  lo  his  inexperience 
in  performing  ihe  operation,  for  we  are 
aware  that  great   practice  and  dexferity^| 
are  necessary,  but  to  his  not  having  s»ib-^^ 
jected  his  patient  to  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion ;     tlie   patient  having  been,  in   this 
Instascf,  operated  upon  the  second  day.^ 
after  his  admission,  and  aAer  a  >ong  voy-^f 
age  :  so  that  whatever  advantiges  might. 
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in  the  opinion  of  some,  have  beeu  deiived 
Dm  m\  and  a  careful  preparation,  were 
nnhappily  omitted.  The  distressing  re- 
sult of  the  Tali^cotiaii  operation  is  still 
more  remaikable,  the  patient's  death 
having  been  occasioned  by  the  bad  state 
of  his  constitution  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ation,  be  having  gone  through  a  succes- 
lion  of  mercurial  course*.  Mr.  Listen's 
ion-success  therefore  in  this  c  'se  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  patient,  but  to  the  selection  of 

patient   whose    constitulion    rendered 
"him  the  victim  of  an  operation  which  is 
not  usually  considered  to  endanger  life. 

If  our  great  Hospital  Surgeons  at  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  George's,  Guy's,  and  Bar- 
tholomew's, who,  in  their  own  opinion, 
are  masters  of  the  art,  chose  to  pursue  a 
line  of  practice  at  variance  with  the  esta- 
blbhed  rules  of  ''  sound  chirurg^cal  know- 
ledge," to  use  their  own  phrase,  v\e  deem 
it  a  duty  to  humanity  and  science  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  to  warn  others  against 
a  practice  so  often  f^tal  to  human  life. 

Our  readers  have  fresh  in  their  recol- 
lection the  fatal  cases  at  St.  George'»,  St. 
Thomas's,  the  Westminster,  and  olh^r 
hospitals,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
lo  time  in  this  Journal,  and  which  war- 
ranted severe  animadversion.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  surgical  opera- 
tion can  be  successful ;  but  every  care 
■hould  be  taken,  as  far  as  human  precau- 
tion admits,  to  prevent  fatal  results.  Our 
British  Surgeonj  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  bold  and  succcs.srul  ope- 
rations ;  but  they  must  not  depend  loo 
much  upon  the  knife,  and  too  little  upon 
constitutional  treatment,  and  they  should 
oever  forget  the  opinion  of  John  iluoier, 
|})at  oparatioas  art  tbf  disgrace  of  Sur- 
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In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we 
laid  before  our  readers  a  full  account  o( 
the  serious  and  most  alarming  imposition 
which  was  practised  ou  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brod  e,  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  in 
order  lo  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  ciarity 
from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ferred with  much  pleasMre  to  the  honest 
and  open  avowal  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  in  which  they  declared  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  whole  traniaction,  and  to 
the  decided  manner  in  which  they  pub- 
licly expressed  their  optnionj  by  imme- 
diately withdrawing  the  recognition  which 
was  thus  surreptitiously  obtained  from 
them. 

We  again  return  to  the  important  duty 
of  calling  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Council  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Council  of 
the  King's  College,  and  of  the  Governort 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  week  nt  this  notable  asylum. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  the  public, 
that  the  office  in  the  Charing  Cross  cha- 
rity, designated  by  the  impot  »g  title  of 
Director,  has  beeu  filled  by  Dr.  Gold- 
ing ;  and  it  is  as  equally  notorious 
that  this  office  of  Director,  in  hands 
even  less  s:;rupuloui,  less  economical, 
less  high-minded,  and  having  less  self- 
interest  to  advance,  is  not  only,  as  our 
esteemed  (?)  contemporary,  the  Gazette, 
forcibly  expresses  it,  "  an  ahsurditt/" 
but  also  a  clog  on  the  prospeiity  and  ad- 
vancement of  any  medical  chadty.  Nut 
only  do  we  look  upon  this  office  of  Dt* 
SEtToa  as  being  injarious  to  any  medical 
institution,  but  as  being  particuUrly  ttt  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  this 
"  absurd  offiea  "  is  filled  by  one  of  the 
physicians.     Indrad   it  ii  altooA  ditfrcnl 
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to  coiicei«  e  liow  a  medical  officer,  engaged 
[in  >lie  seicniific  and  pr»ctieiil  pursoiis  of 
■  an  arduoui  p<ofejsi  n  within  'he  wards  of 
,  An  hospital,  as  Di .  Golding  must  be,  could 

devotp  time  to  the  petty  mvpsiigations, 
^'Ud  aU  the  minor  circunnstances  whirh 
["sDch  an  offi<e  brings  with  it;  eiiher  the 

one  or  the  other  mi»t  be  grossly  neglected, 

Br  both  imperfectly  per  formed 

The  office  of  Director,  when  filled  hy  a 

medical  officer,  also  frequently  brings  it* 

possessor    into    many   disa^eable  c.l- 


tion,  and  tlie  en4is  iAej)  had  in  view  in 
tgiving  tAeir  money  lo  build  and  support 
it  Mr.  Paaiidge,  the  junior,  though  not 
less  able  surgeon  of  this  charity,  seeing 
the  inefficient  !>t<ite  of  the  hospital  under 
its  present  management,  had  the  honesty 
and  matiLness,  some  days  since,  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  junction  between  it 
and  King's  College.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Partridge  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
this  junction  was  two-fuld  ;  first,  hy  the 
union   an   increase   of  money  would   be 


lisions  with  his  colleagues  ;  thus,  judging  |  obtiiined  for  the  support  of  the  hospital. 


from  our  own  feelings,  nothing  must  have 

given  greater  pain  to  Dr.  Golding  than 

ihe  active  part  his  o^ce  imposed  on  Mm 

to  take,  in  getting  out  of  his  way  the  two 

most    efficient    officer,  merely    because 

these  gentlemen   expressed    ihetr  candid 

and  open  opinions,  I' at  it  would  be  highly 

r advantageous  to  bull)  institutions,  parti- 

\  cularly  to  the  hospital,  if  a  junction  of 

\ntereit»  could  be  effected  between  it  and 

Ling's  College.   Yet  with  all  these  st'anK*' 

l«vfnti  before  us,  the  ofhce  of  Director  is 

alill  in  existence  at  this  charity — still  in 

[active  optrdtion — stilt  in  the  possession 

[of  Dr.  Golding,  physician  to  the  hos,<ital 

[—-and  still,  ia  all  it.i  pristine  vigour,  im- 

l^eding   the .  only   possible   chance  there 

pavists  of  redeeming  its  lost  character,  of 

*iping  off  the  dark   odium  cast  upon  it 

i  kjr  the  Royal  ColUge  of  Surgeons,  and  of 

[Mndering  ii  in  the  eyes  of  (he  public  and 

L|he  profession,  what  its  well-inteniioned 

(donors  expected    it   would  be,  a  great 

means  of  reheving  the  poor  afflicted  with 

the  additional  misery  of  disease. 

Wc  have  thus  freely  canvassed  the  ad- 
ftantages  a.  ciaritabk  inlilution  is  likely 
lo  derive  from  tlie  incumbrance  of  such 
on  officer  as  that  of  a  Directuii,  fur  tlie 
purpose  of  opening  the  mind*  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Charing  Cross  hospital  lo 
the  rial  impediment  which  stand*  in  the 
way  uf  the  Bdvanccmei)t  of  tAfir  insiiiu- 


and  some  chance  afforded  the  medical 
officers  of  being  able  to  keep  up  perrna- 
nently  the  number  of  beds  re  |Uire<l  by 
the  College  of  Surgeons  for  a  recoguilion  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  medical  classes  of 
King's  College,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
raeay;re  appearance  they  have  done  for  the 
Usl  three  or  four  ye^rs,  would  be  likely 
lo  get  some  pay  pupils  to  their  members. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Partridge  got  a  requi- 
sition signed  by  thirty-nine  Governors, 
amongst  wliutn  were  eleven  noblemen, 
and  two  of  Dr.  Gulding's  itpeciat  ««m- 
mittee.  This  requisition  wjs  sent  in  on 
the  fourteenth,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Go- 
v«:rnors  was  called,  contrary  tj  the  law* 
of  the  hospital,  in  a  meek  ufter  iu  recri^t, 
to  take  its  contents  into  considenilioii. 
The  callmg  of  the  meeting  rested  with 
(lie  DiRECioK  and  hts  Sechstary  ;  and 
with  that  extraordinary  tact  which  is  dis- 
played on  all  "»/>«  10/ "  occasions,  care 
was  thus  taken  by  c  tiling  tlie  meeting  so 
>oon,  thut  the  principal  persons  who 
signed  it,  being  absent  frum  town,  or  eti« 
Kaged  in  ihe  tflections,  could  not  attend, 
•ind  thus  for  a  time  have  the  laudable  in- 
tentions o'  Mr.  Pariridujc  been  frustrated 
and  hi.i  fondest  h-ipcs  Jestroyei^ 

Whrn  rirxt  Mr.  Partridge  endeavours 
to  cflfevl  an  union  btftvieen  the  hospital  to 
which  he  is  an  oniament,  and  the  King's 
College,  he  ilionUl  bear  in  mind,  that  re- 
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quisition*  have  been  in  the  liaiijs  of  the 
Ai'TUORiTiKS  uf  llie  ciiABiTY  Tor  inonibs 
bcfo  e  a  convenient  Unix.'  to  call  a  ineetiit^ 
presented  iurlf;  and  that  he  should  f\tt\. 
diri^ot  hu  atienl-on  to  the  law  of  tlie 
clmrity,  if  any  exists,  which  specifieji  r 
definite  time  for  calline  a  meeiitig  after 
the  receipt  of  a  requisition,  before  he 
liopeiito  cotii|ietc  with  the  DiMccioa  and 
\\iow friends  and  benefaclorg  of  the  hot- 
fiital  irho  are  always  at  home. 


UE 


.HUNT  sTfx;K  Company 

GOVVKR  STRKKT. 
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Our  readers  wilt  startle  at  the  fact,  that 
e  Council  of  the  Gower  slre«-t  Collt({e 
»nd  the  Governor^  of  the  North  London 
Uospiial,  afltr  deluding  the  public  wiih 
professions  of  the  great  want  uf  an  hos- 
l>ital  in  the  northern  part  of  the  inetio- 
l>olis,  have  now  del/ermined  to  christen 
the  cba'ity,  the  University  l1o-<piial ;  thus 
jobbing  thft  public  money  to  their  own 
purpo^tes,  and  le^t  this  proceeding  was 
not  sufficiently  outrageous,  they  have  also 
detennined  to  charge  all  pupils  from 
ollu!r  schools  £I3.  a  head  mure  than  iheir 
own  students ! !  SulIi  !•  the  conduct  of 
tlie  mock  liberals  in  Gower  street.  Their 
College  being  imperfect  witliout  an  hos- 
pital, they  first  gull  the  puMic  to  build 
one  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  es- 
tablished, they  change  the  name,  give  it 
that  of  thfir  own  institution,  and  plunder 
all  students  whose  means  do  not  allow 
them  to  pay  the  exorbitant  college  fees 
of  (lie  liberal*,  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
creased hospital  fee  out  of  their  pocket. 
They  thus  imagine  they  will  gum  pupils 
for  their  l^ige  fees  of  the  Colleije  and 
(lie  small  ones  of  the  hospital,  by  ex- 
cluding all  who  enter  to  the  various  other 
medical  schools  whose  ftes  are  little  more 
than  one-half    of   the   liberal    university 


college,  and  they  cloae  their  doors,  over 
whii  h  is  the  motto  '-  Patens  omnibut 
scieulia,''  against  all  who  cannot  pay  their 
excessive  and  increasing  demands.  Thi* 
barefaced  job  is  the  work  of  a  clique,  it 
behoves  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  VVarburion, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  Diffusion  af  Knowledge,  and  share- 
i.olders  in  tlie  company,  to  prevent  this 
gross  and  >hameful  attempt  at  monopoly. 
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CENEHATION    OF    ANtMAU. 

Whut  a  vast,  subime,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  dfliglitful  field,  is  the  study  of  iha 
iceiierdttte  functions  in  this  class  uf  livin){ 
beings,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
human  species  I  What  curious  and 
varied  phenomena,  a'l  ■tending  ta  tlie 
same  result  I  What  an  incalculable  pro- 
fusion of  different  reproduitive  processes 
nature  employs  for  tlie  propagation  of  the 
nuii-erous  species  which  she  calls  inlu 
life  I  And,  nevertheless,  what  unity  and 
what  analogy  of  prupagatire  actions 
among  all  tlie  indtvjduals  of  the  same 
cla^s  from  the  bramble  tieath  on  which 
we  iread,  to  that  proud  being  who  is  M 
einineTiiIy  qutlified  to  be  prince  uf  ani- 
mals, and  king  of  the  universe- 

Though  the  study  of  the  generation  of 
anirosU  piusents  to  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server a  ho!>t  of  subjects  capable  of  Vividly 
exciting  the  curiosity,  it  still  furnishes  a 
lio-t  of  gifts  of  the  deepest  interest,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  advantages  of  the 
beings  under  our  empire,  whether  to  serve 
our  comprehension  and  explication  of  the 
numerous  phenomena  of  human  generic 
liun,  on  the  mechanism  of  which  nature 
would  appear  at  first  view,  to  have  thrown 
an  iinpenetrdhle  veil. 

A  complete  histoiy  of  the  generation  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  the  infinity  of 
n)odi6cjtions  in  this  mysterious  process 
of  perpetuating  each  species,  would  bean 
immense  undertaking,  to  the  elucidation 
of  which  the  entire  life  of  one  man  would 
be  insufficient,  and  which  is  perhaps  h«. 
yond  (he  comprehension  of  his  natural 
faculties.  What  an  infinite  number  of 
organixations  and  different  species  among 
til*  millions  of  living  be>n^&  which  the 
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nrth  rccfirrs  en  her  surface,  which  fly  in 
the  air,  and  which  swim  in  ihe  mifaihom- 
ftble  ocean  )  What  an  immense  number 
oFotheri  whose  orgaiihaiion,  and  conae- 
quenily  whose  mode  of  reproduction 
escapes  the  eye,  even  assis:ed  by  ihe  mosi 
powerful  microsfopes  I 

How  numerous  the  springs,  says  Buf- 
foD,  the  poweis,  the  machines,  and  move, 
ments  included  in  that  small  portion  of 
maiter  which  composes  llie  body  of  an 
animal  I  What  lelaiions,  harm<jny,  and 
Correspondence  between  tlie  parts !  How 
many  combinations,  arrangements,  causts, 
eflecis,  ai'd  piinriples,  which  concur  to 
tlie  same  effect,  and  which  we  only  ki>ow 
l,1)y  the  results,  so  difficult  Co  be  wndcr- 
■lood ;  and  ihey  have  not  ceased  to  be 
'  marvellous,  but  on  account  of  our  not  re- 
I  flectin([  upon  ihem.  Bu',  however  admi- 
rable this  work  may  appear  to  us,  it  h 
not  in  the  individual  Ihe  great  wonder 
I  exists  ;  it  is  in  the  succession,  renovation, 
•nd  dura'ion  of  (he  species,  that  nature 
appears  altogether  inronceifabte.  The 
number  of  the  species  of  aniinals  is  much 
greater  than  of  plants,  which  amounts,  it 
B  said,  to  .^f),000.  There  ia,  perhaps,  a 
greater  number  of  insects,  most  of  which 
escape  out  observation,  than  there  is  of 
Ihe  earth. 

ANCIEITT    ASD  MODCIIX    TUCORIES   OF 
HtJUAIi    GENEBATION, 

The  animation  of  the  first  of  the  human 
■pecirs  presents  a  question  of  physialogy 
ftill  of  interest,  on  which  men  of  the 
greatest  genius  have  commented,  Ihoujfh 
fijey  have  completely  failed  to  solve  it. 
The  continuation  and  reproduction  of  our 
■pecies  has  also  occupied  the  reflections 
and  investigations  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  physiologists  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  some  of  whom  have  pro- 
]>osed  hypothfses  and  theories  replete 
Dvilh  the  grossest  absurdities  and  errors, 
!  These  hypotheses  are  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  nuinber,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
Oioie  which  were  best  received,  may  not 
be  aninteresting  to  the  modem  physiolo- 
gist as  well  as  general  reader. 

Plato  thought  that  the  r-production  of 
I  mart,  as  well  as  of  almost  all  organized 
J  beings,  was    eiTerted    by    spectres    and 
I  Images  extracted  from  the  creative  Divi- 
nity, which,  by  a  harmonic  movemeni, 
'  were  arranged   in  certiin  numbers  into 
j  perfect  order.     It  was  in  the  unity  of  the 
lunmber  three,  that  this  great  philosopher 
made  the  essence  of  all  generation  to  con- 
»ist.      Tnat    which    engendered,  or  the 
IktItcT,  (bmcd  th«  6nt  number ;  the  t>e- 


I  ing  in  which  the  conception  wis  effected, 
'the  second  number,  and  that  which  re- 
sulted, ilie  otTbpring,  the  third  number. 

Tiie  opinio  n  of  Pluto  was,  that  all  ge- 
neration emanated  from  the  Divinity 
himsflf,  who,  by  a  perpetual  cour-e  of 
mirades  maintains  and  renews  the  living 
world  ;  a  d,  consequently,  that  man  ri, 
in  the  phenomena  of  repruduciion,  but  an 
inMrument  of  the  consummate  wisdom 
and  power  which  govern  the  iiniver>e; 
and,  secondly,  thai  ueneration  can  only  be 
eflecti-d  by  a  male  wliO  furnishes  cenaio 
principles  to  a  female,  in  who:ie  womb 
the  result,  «\r  new  being,  is  developed; 
and  that  this  law  equally  governs  ike 
whole  of  the  antm.il  or  vege  able  king- 
doms. This  iri-i  artite  harmony  was  con- 
sidered an  image  of  that  mysterious 
power,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  which  created 
nnd  perpetuates  all  organised  beings. 

Pjtha^oraa  supposed  that  a  vapour  de- 
scended frtim  tht-  brain  and  nerves  during 
coition,  and  formed  the  embryo,  which 
developed  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony. (Diogpnes  Laer.  L.  viii.  ix.)  Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  the  Scythians  took 
blood  from  Ihe  veins  behind  the  e<in,  lo 
produce  impotence  and  sleriiiiy — a  prac- 
tice recommended  by  Mr.  Shandy  to  his 
brother  Toby,  when  his  ass  was  kicking 
violently  on  the  recollection  of  the  Widow 
Wad  man, 

Epicureus  held  thnt  the  perpetuation 
of  man  was  effected  by  a  mixture  of  the 
fluids  of  bot^  sexes,  wliith  were  mixed  in 
the  sexual  organs  of  the  female,  animated, 
developed,  and  changed  into  a  being  re- 
sembbng  those  who  furnished  them. 

Lucrt-tius  and  a  ereat  number  of  ancient 
physiologists  admitied  this  doctrme.  That 
Rreat  poet  considered  that  there  wa»  % 
mixture  of  fluids,  and  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous determined  the  sex,  which  i*  now 
the  general  opinion.     11  is  words  are: — 

Et  commiscend",  cum  semen  forte  virile 
Fceminacoromulsilsubita  vi  cortipuitque. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Semper  enim  partus  duplice  de  semine 

constat. 
Atque  utrique  simile  ast  magis  id  qaod- 
cunque  crealur. 

De  Natura  rerum,  \.  iv. 

He  expUined  the  resemblance  of  infants 
to  their  parents  in  the  following  manner: 
— he  thought  that  whichever  parent  fur- 
nished the  most  elaborated  and  abunHant 
seminal  flu'd  would  imoress  tl'C  linea- 
ments and  form  on  ihe  offspring — that  the 
most  vigorous  parent  who  would  possess 
most  genital  power,  would  determine  tb* 
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MS  and  physical  powen  of  ihe  iDfani,jcles  do  in  mao.    This  faci  is  aJ:io  Hlimed 
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Biid,  ooD9e<|uently,  that  the  ofTspring 
woulil  mosi  rejieiiible  this  parent,  both  in 
niind  and  body.  But  if  the  father  and 
nioth«r  possessed  equal  power,  tlie  infant 
would  Teicmble  both. 

Hippocrates  and  a  vast  number  of  his 
succ&<>$cm(,  as  well  as  all  modern  phjsiol- 
«ts,  admit  this  doelrine. 
Hippocrates,  Pytlisgoias,  Democritus, 
Aiiistoile,  Anaxagores,  Alcmeon,   Parrae- 
illides,    Empvdocles,    Vlpicuriis,     Galen, 
'Avic«oiia,  Zactiius,  Lusitanus,  Derartes, 
Ver>ette,   itouacl,   and   Buffon,   acknuw- 
the  existence    of   a  fecundating 
erm  m  woman  ;  while  Zeno,  the  Sioics, 
[iiippon,  and  Fallopius,  with  many  other 
celebrated  anatomists,  denied    it.     It  is 
important  lo  observe  in  paising,  that  the 
inucous  fluid  whidi  is  generally,  but  not 
ways,  effused  by  the  uterus  nnd  vagina, 
uring  copulation,  is  not  seminal  or  pro- 
^lific,  nor  does  it  contribute  to  lli«  forma- 
tion of  a  new  beinr.     It  is   furnished   by 
-the  lacuna-  and  glands  of  the  vagina  and 
neck   of  the  \vomb,  and  by  the  lining  or 
inucous  membrane   of  these  orgi^ns,  and 
(he  Fa'lopianor  uterine  tubes.     This  fluid 
may  be  tnore  or  less  abundant ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Magendie  and  others,  is  not 
effused  by  tome  individuals,  and  hy  others 
cnly  very  sparingly.     Moreover   it  does 
not  occur  at  the  most  excited  moment, 
which  is  during  and  immediately  after  the 
male  emission 

Galen  related  llie  case  of  a  hysterical 
woman,  who.  on  the  slightest  excitement 
of  the  ccniials,  had  a  mucous  evacuation, 
accomp.inied  by  voluptuousness,  and  this 
also  happened  during  sleep.  Sauvage 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  of  the 
most  rigid  chastity,  who  suffered  from 
abuadsiit  vaginal  discharges,  even  at  ihe 
feet  of  a  drcre^iid  and  disgusting  cunfes- 
§or.  (T.  iii  p.  277.)  Loyer  Villermay 
describes  a  similar  occurrence  at  the  ac- 
cess of  hysteria.  Such  evacuations  may 
also  l>e  induced  by  an  excited  imagina- 
tion, by  relaxation  of  the  Trnicons  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  as  in  leiicorrhcea  oi 
vaginal  debility,  and  they  may  also  occur 
in  those  who  are  sierile  from  diseases  of 
the  womh  or  ovaries  ;  so  that  they  cannot 
be  considered  scrinal  or  prolific.  The 
prolific  fluid  is  supplied  by  a  small  vesicle 
or  egg  in  the  ovary,  and  is  too  trifling  to 
be  appreciated  during  coition,  and 
scarcfly  even  in  the  ovary  on  inspection 
after  death.  The  ancient  anatomists  were 
therefore  right,  when  they  termed  the 
ovaries /«ff*  thuHebra — theorgnns  which 
««cr«>t»d  the  <eed   in  womati,  m.  tlit  lesti- 


by  Divine  authoiity  ; — ■*'  I  will  place  no 
irieconcilabte  bar  between  the  seed  of  tha 
woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent." 

Hippocrates,   who    w.-is    unacquainted 
with  human  anatomy,  supposed  that  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  man  was  furnished  by 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  by 
thebiain,  as  the  principles  of  generation 
formed  a  new  being,  a  minialure   of  our 
entire  organization.     As  to   the  opinion, 
li.at  the  spermatic  fluid   was  formed   by 
the   brain,  that  it   descended  along  the 
spine  to  the  loins  aud  sexual  organs,  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  ;  for  when  the  testi- 
cles,  which  secrete  it,  are  renaoved,  there 
is  no  <eminal  secrelion.    It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  organ  of  love  is  now 
placed  in  the  cerebellum  by  the  followers 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     The  father  of 
physic    also   entertained    the   opinion   of 
Lucretius,  that  the  resemblance  of  infants 
lo  either  parent  depended  on  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  seed  furnis^hed   by  either. 
He  held  that  a  male  resulted  from  a  mix- 
ture of  both  seeds  equally  hot  and  e'abo 
rated  ;  while  a  female  was  produced  whet) 
the    father  or   mother   supplied    a  weak 
fluids  ott  one  which  is  suddenly  secreted, 
lie  supposM  thaf  on  the  mixture  of  both 
seeds  tlie  new  being  was  formed  in  the 
womb.     That  this  mixture  absorbed  heat, 
and   passed  from  a  state  of  fluidity  to  a 
cf-rtain  consistence.     Acted  on   by   con- 
tinued heat  and  vitality,  the  germ  or  ne»^' 
being,  evolved  a  vapour  which  formed  a 
refund   pellicle  which  t-nveloped   it,  and 
thai  it  always  received  a  new  principle  of 
life  from  I  he  mother. 

This  pellicle,  or  fine  membrane,  formeil 
an  entire  coverine  of  the  body,  which 
finally  was  the  skin,  gave  out  a  vapour 
which  was  condensed,  and  formed  another 
membrane,  and  thin  part  condensed  a  va- 
pour into  a  fluid,  by  which  the  embryo 
was  surroundr-d.  In  fine,  he  held  that 
one  point  of  this  sac  attached  itself  lo  the 
womb,  by  a  spongy  vascular  union, 
through  winch  nutrition  was  derived  and 
carried  to  the  navel  of  the  foetus  by  means 
iif  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-string.  It 
will  appear  hereafter,  thnt  this  view  of 
human  ovology,  though  promulgated  mnr* 
than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
ora,  does  not  differ  essentially,  as  regards 
the  connexion  between  the  embryo  and 
mother,  though  otherwise  erroneous,  from 
that  of  the  latest  writer*  on  embryology. 

Aristotle  admitted  the  female  eiacnla- 
tion,  but  denied  that  it  contributed  to  the 
new  being,  that  the  male  nlone  furnished 
the  priticiplt-s,  nlule  ttie  fcmnlp  jupt 
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Ihe  iiecestary  materials  fur  their  develop- 
lucnl.  anJ  tliese  he  considered,  with  Hip- 
pocraies.  resided  in  the  menatrual  fluid. 
He  said  that  woman  furnished  the  marhle, 
man  was  the  sculptor,  and  the  embryo 
the  statue.  (De  Gener.it  AnimaL) 

Averrhoes,  Avicenna,  and  many  pthfrs, 
adopted  Uiis  doctrine;  but  the^jeaiesl 
number  embraced  the  docirine  of  Hippo 
crates. 

Galen  held  that  the  embryo  wm  pro- 
duced by  the  seed  of  man,  and  that  the 
materials  affjrded  by  woman  nourished 
ii.  Diogenes,  Hippon,  and  the  Sloes, 
concluded  that  the  embryo  was  produceil 
by  the  male  seed  alone,  and  that  the 
mother  only  served  for  its  developement, 
as  the  earth  does  for  the  germination  of 
g'ain. 

Decarles  supposed  that  the  mixture  of 
the  two  seeds  produced  a  fermentation 
in  which  the  embryo  was  formed;  while 
Pascal  and  other  chemists,  held  that  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  man  was  acid,  and  fat 
of  woman  alkaline.  (Oe  Formatione  Fce- 
tus.) 

Viussens  maintained  that  both  seeds 
contained  spirits;  and  Van  Helmont  held 
that  the  female  furnished  seminal  fluid, 
and  the  male  a  spirit  or  vital  principle. 

Maupertuis  was  of  ofunion  that  each 
seed  contained  an  imperfect  animal,  or 
pnrts  of  an  animal,  witicb  it  finslly  re- 
sembled. 

k'mpedorles  had  previously  supposed 
with  Aristotle,  that  the  embryo  existed  in 
separate  parts,  in  the  seeda  uf  both  sexes, 
which,  on  bein^f  united,  formed  a  reguhir 
order  and  a  perfect  whole.  (Delamethria. 
Inst.  Doerhaave.) 

Harvey  concluded,  after  innumerable 
experiments,  that  the  germ  was  in  the 
ovary  in  animals  and  plants;  and  was  the 
first  who  mainiuined  the  doctrine,  now 
universally  admitted  as  correct — Urania 
ex  ovo.  He  supposed  iinpreiination  was 
effected  by  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence. 
(Exercitationes  de  Generaiione  Animah- 
um.  Qiiibus  accedunl  qniedam  de  l^aitu; 
de  Memhranis  ac  humoribus  Uteri  et  de 
Conceptione.  1651.)  J.  Fahricius  pro- 
posed the  theory  of  the  Aura  Seroinalis. 
(De  Formatiotve  Ovi,  S'C.  1625.) 

De  Gntafp  contended  that  all  animals 
were  produced  from  an  egg.  maintainiiig 
the  o!>inion  omnia  ex  ovo,  that  germs  ex- 
isted in  the  ovary  in  the  form  of  small 
transparent  vesicle  or  o»ules.  (De  Mulier. 
Organis,  «cc  ,  Jfi77.)  This  doctrine  was 
also  admitted  hy  Steno,  Van  Horn, 
Swammerd:tm,  Malphigi,  Harvey,  Valis- 
aieri,  Ploucqnet,  and    many  other  cele- 


brated physiologists,  and  is  now  generally 
received. 

The  next  hypothesis  was  proposed  by 
Hamme,  and  advocated  by  nartvoe<-ker, 
[.icuwenhneclc,  Boerhaave,  Keil,  C^>eyne, 
GeofTroi,  Cvidinal  de  Pol.ipnac,  Lieuiatid 
and  a  host  of  othe  s,  who  maintained, 
that  the  )?trms  existed  in  the  seminal  fluid 
of  man,  in  tlie  formof  sm.ill  livint;  wor-nt, 
which  they  called  animalcules,  that  one 
■■trop  of  sperin  contained  millions  of  them, 
that  prnjeL-ied  into  thecavity  i>f  the  uterui 
(iuriiiif  CO  tion,  ono  or  more  of  them  as- 
•eoded  into  the  uterine  tube,  arrived  at 
the  ovary,  entered  a  vesicle,  caused  im- 
precfnation,  and  returned  into  the  womb 
under  the  rorin  of  a  small  ovum  or  egsf ; 
and  finaliy  developed  into  an  embryo. 
MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  also  maintain 
this  doctrine  in  their  recent  work.  They 
alledge  that  in  a  vast  number  of  arti(ici;i1 
fecundaiions,  they  never  effected  vivicatioti 
tvhen  the  »nimnlcules  were  killed  nrde- 
slroved,  Hpall  inzani  stated  that  he  mixed 
three  grains  of  the  spermatic  fluid  of  a 
frokf  with  seventeen  ounces  of  water,  im- 
mersed the  point  of  a  flue  needle  in  this 
fluid,  and  having  applied  it  to  the  spawn 
of  the  feraile,  caused  impregnation.  Ac- 
cordini?  to  Pritthard's  Microscopic  R>*- 
searches,  1834,  n  drop  of  fluid  contains 
"■yriads  of  animalcules  of  diffeient  forms, 
which  cori'borales  the  former  opinion. 
M  Kaspail  contends,  that  the  animalcules 
are  orcanic  remains,  or  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  sperm.  M.  Virey  regards 
them  as  bla'durs  distended  hy  a  sort  of 
pollen,  which  burst  when  they  arrive  in 
orjj.itis  of  the  other  sex. 

The  ohjfctions  against  this  doctrine 
are,  the  hybrib  procuctions  ;  as  the  mule, 
procreated  by  diflerent  animals  ;  the  pro- 
creations between  the  stallion  and  the  ass, 
and  the  jackass  and  the  mare ;  and  the 
error  in  supposing  that  only  one  of  many 
million  animalculen  would  be  vivified  and 
the  rest  destroyed.  Th's  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  wisdom  of  the  author  of  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  it  has  been  lately 
proposed  by  an  anti-population  American 
that  ■  woman  who  wishesjo  prevent  con- 
ception, should  inject  the  vagina  immedi- 
ately alter  co>tion,  to  destry  the  animal- 
cules. This  recommendation  displays 
great  ignorance,  and  still  greater  depra- 
vity ;  and  ii  is  as  inefliectual  as  it  is  im- 
practicable. 

Vallisnieri  supposed  thai  man  com- 
menced his  existence  as  a  worm,  uhicli 
developed  itself  by  degrees,  as  an  insect 
metamorphoses  itself.  This  hypothesis 
was  also  enteriatned  by  fiourguei,  Wood- 
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ward,  Lyonnet  Rai,  Schelhaminer,  Pai-  j  autliorities  the  spenii  ii  a  living  fluid 
loni,  Launai,  Duveruey,  Scliliciiting,  jMliich  tiansniits  the  soul  aii<i  tli«  inoni 
Floucquet,  Hamburger,  Senac,  Vc,  and   and  physical  qualities  of  the  rathc-t  to  tlic 


even  LiniiKus  and  Buflbn  seemed  inclined 
to  adopt  ii.  But  Spal'anzani  has  shown 
the  falsity  of  this  hypothesis  by  fecundat- 
ing the  o*a  or  e^ gs  of  a  frog  without  these 
spermatic  worms. 

Tlie  succeeding  hypothesis  was  desig- 
nated ej/igenesis  O'  the  partial  or  suces- 
sive  fonnation   of  the   fetus,  a   system 


foitus. 

The  ancients  were  of  opin  on  that  the 
ovaries  in  women  were  analoijou-  to  the 
testicles  in  man,  and  supplied  a  seminal 
fluid  pruper  for  reproduction.  The  opi- 
nion preva'led  until  the  time  of  iSteno,  a 
Danish  anatomist  who  fiist  maintairi«4 
that  the  vesicles  in  the  ova>y  conta  ned  a 


maintained  by  Aristotle  and  Galen,  re-  iquid  resemblim;  ihat  in  the  eggs  of 
vived  by  Decartps,  Harvey,  Needham, !  birds,  were  ova  or  ei22S,  which  contained 
Muller,  &c.  This  was  called  essentia  the  design  and  liiieament*  of  the  embryo, 
power  (vis  essenUalis)  by  Wolf,  nisus  for- !  which  after  having  Leen  fecundated  by 
mativns  by  Blumenbach,  and  plaitic  form  ,  the  seed  of  the  male,  swelled,  burst, 
by  Cudwortb,  and  is  analogoi.s  to  he  at- ]  escaped  into  the  uterine  (Fallopian;  tube, 
trjctijn  of  pans  and  superstructure  of,  fell  ii.to  the  uterus,  there  to  undergo  all 
organs  proposed  by  Maupertuis,  (Venus ;  the  devel  pen.eiit  of  which  the  new  being 
Phjrsique,  1745.)     Buffon  almost  revived  was  ca;.ab|o. 

this  hypothesis.  He  held,  that  during  the ,  Tlie  experifiients  of  I'^bricut  ab  Aqua- 
nost  vivid  enjoyment  a  number  of  organic  peiid>:nte,  on  the  ^■4'^%  of  pullets,  tliose  of 
molecules  was  separated  from  every  part .  Harvey  on  bit<  hes,  «li«ep,  and  dttr, 
of  the  bodies  of  both  sexes,  that  they  re-  already  described,  corifirrr.e'l  the  opinion, 
■emblcd  the  parts  which  su;>; -lied  them,  .and  l>-ft  no  doubt  that  viviparous  animals 
tint  .when  they  arrived  in  the  womb,  t.'iey  were  produced  fro;n  an  e«g  like  ovi;.arous. 
approached  each  other  and  united ;  but  Oe  Ortaf",  .M-I(.hizi,  IJiil  er,  Bor:r.«t, 
that  those  supplied  by  the  eye,  tl.e  nose,  and  S;;aii«r;t:irii,  after  tn  imn.^i.t*-  nun- 
the  heart,  8cc.,  of  man,  colM  o:.Iy  unite  btr  of  experimerits,  confirrritd  the  opuicn 
wtih  tboae  supplied  by  i.e  same  organs  o'the  p;e-eki*t/-nceofgeirM  in  tl.e«v»ri«f. 
in  woman.  Eteiy  anatomist  kr.ow>  that  Tht-y  concluded  t^at  the  fecundation  f^ 
there  is  no  passage  for  sbch  i i^iu  10  litt  the  :;enfi  uke«  pla'.e  in  tlie  oiary,  and 
womb,  and  lliat  this  suppc-sition  ii  im-  t^at  !r.<:  de^el'.peicer.t  of  i'".e  pfyioU  of 
aginary.  fecufi<iat:<>n  it  a  i:m;.ie  eiolu'.ori  ar>d  taA 

Bonnet,  Spaliar.aci,  ai^d  t-.e  Iu':ian  nn  ej  i.-ei.e  i»  *<  for3.er>y  t'j;.:y>%«d. 
schools,  maiatidbcd  ir.at  tve  ge-n.*  pre-  Hanev  wa«  rii*  hrk*  wJ.o  rra  r.'a  r.*.-!  >htf 
exited  and  were  cieated  since  L* e  berir^-  a-:  otu.T:,  ev/,  cr  ve»j'.le,  liroj-p^J  ffom 
ning  of  tbe  world,  and  were  n-ccft^t.»ey  :;*  cvarj-  if'jw  i-r:.;.rt;rf.a'.of.,  »r.<i  I>e 
Udosmitted  tLiccgrj  .nrurneribe  ilo.-.;-  Or^a'e  sU/'t*^  et,t  >  provt-j  •-.;«  Vt'y 
duals.  AccoicJog  to  t-'.a  iocir.r.',  Kv*.  ^.re-.:**  »xp»ri'oer.ti.  I}:ft.»\  *"i  Pre- 
ihc  muthcr  of  tax.kr.'i,  p<***-^M^  »;.  v.e  r'A\  iia>e  la'e.j  cor*.:.T.rt  ,i  --y  rvjigui 
germsof  men  bon,*!.- vo  b*  i/>.'T.  or, «  -  e»-e';!i,eM».  lV.-»  <■:*  »*»  t-..t  ev»  c>f 
ftce  of  il>«  «rtii ;  iri  fi-/  s;*ciei  of  o» -i»  ;.a'-i>  ii.  ••*  ..•.'*•  o?  ot  "m  ■■'>.•  :rjt 
animals  and  flanis,.x-.-.  J.  i-.*t»i;.e  %*::.«  •.•*,»:.»•,■.  f...  a-;-e'»*i  •/.  ve  o-i*.'y. 
power.  SucL  ts  tLe  s;*t*;i  '-f  *i  y-.'.'A.  7 •  .i  .i  f  ►  re'>:.»».i  v,.  •■-•.u  'A  »..  fi'/Se-o 
MU.  Viiey  ai-d  Ve.^-.  '.,*'--.  •/.  v.\  j.>» '  v..««, 

thcorr  on  the  gr««.Ld»  cf  v-*  ;•-•.:..••  c-  fi'.Mrnti'/h — Pr'.-'iui't'j*',ftktO«nm. 
Tisiuns  of  maiiej,  -iAt  a  5'.  1  'A  v,'i.  — '.'-.t  :•».>•.--  i  ?  r.-- vr.  '/  .•»-;r->Cv> 
might  repfoduoe  ct-.  it  '-.I'.-v:  v.e  •. '.:  x  i-  .•»v'«!'.  .f-  '.v.v..- •»  7>* 
Mn]i;aBdu.c  ia:*-'  t'.r^'l.-.-i  -4.'.  •■.*  v-,->-  .w-  '.'  -fc  -j  :*•»-?.•.€  .•-  'm 
ovary  aecieiM  tbt  ?«^:^  'T-a.  * /- "r-*-^  »•  -.*.  4.".  »t-,»-i-.  *  1  ••i/.-r^.x  f*«a.« 
uire dft Fart des  Aw--.- *t-.'.t-.  :<-■■».,  *=  '.-••■•,•.•.••.  »v<  #r..?- 
wbidh  is  now  u*  zt:*.-— »  r**-^.''-  .•»/ .-.'.t",-  .e  .T*' i-:  ',.'.•►••.  .^ 
opiDwo.  ',"...■•*.   •  ,x    -    i*       '■•  •*.«  *..- 

Sibal  coBStden -i^:: '-'4  w..  •*.■:  •  •*    **■'->    '-•.■«*"»'.     ■*'  •*   -/!•.••■«.  .v-      - 
power  of  creatr&s  *.->:  vr*-  «  'i'    -*  '<»«•••-•• 
tns;  and  Van  b*.»-.--  fe'"  '^^  *  ■•■     *"   '>*  ' 

matiwc    .pir.:-  a   •*-■'»■     >  "  i  *     '*,••"••-..••,.•'.   •.--*      ..    ^, 

«0Bb;  a&d  of  v.-*  «.:•-*  i'--;  ■'  *'-  "  '•    •'  '  •  «•'  ""  »'  '•'•'•  '•" "  *  "  '  "-    '•- 
as  his  Aidivu  .^ --i^  !.-.•..--•*•-     v.-     ».     j;*"   -v   •-    .'••,"  .-  *-/./ 
dMiiiaunU-4C  «-'•  =  *  •'-  '-'  •'"    *»  "•       ^  '  ^'  -  '  '•  '^-   '  ""   -=''   '  •    '•" 
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the  teal  of  generation  in  the  humiD  lub- 
j«ct ;  ts  it  in  the  womb,  is  it  in  the  ovi- 
duct or  ut«rine  tube,  or  is  it  in  the  orary  f 
Almost  all  the  ancients  believed   that 
the  g>-rms  of  m»le  and  female  came  in 
contact  in  the  womb  and  fwrmed  the  new 
b-ing.     Dr.    Blundeli    and   many   recent 
physiologiiits  suppose   there   is   an   elec- 
trical, or  galvanic,  it  magnetic  influence 
rhich  elTei'ts  generation. 
"  Mas  galvanism  or  electricity  any  share 
[iin  the  consideration   <(  the   Great   De- 
signer?    Time,  the  discoverer   of  triilh, 
may  peihaps  solve   this   important  ques- 
tion!"    (The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
obsietricVi&c.jby  James  Blundt-ll,  M.D., 
With  notes  and   illustrations  by  Thomas 
-aslle,    M.D.,    18.14.)      This   was    pre- 
"^viouvly  advanced  in  the  French  Encyclo- 
paedia, ^rt.  Generation.     The  great  ma- 
jority of  modern  physiologists  entirlain 
[■the  opinion  that  fecundation  is  eHected  in 
the   ovary.      Prevost    and    Dumas    adopi 
J^the  idea  of  Buffon,  Mauperluis,  Anstoile, 
jtfcnd   Hippocrates,   that  the  cavity  of  the 
Womb   is  the  seat  of  fecundation.      Dr. 
t'filundell   concludes    that   the    rudiments 
^ovum)  and  fecundating  fluid  meet  in  the 
(Vterus-     This  is  eoiilrrtry  lo  the  received 
Lopinion ;    a  id    would    not    account    foe 
■.tubal,  ovarian,  and  exirn-uterine,  or  abdo- 
minal pr**prvancies.     He  admits"  that  the 
secretions  of  our  sex  reach  to  ihe  ovarn-s, 
that  there  can  be  no  full  formattoi*  of  the 
fatus  without  the  mixture  of  the  two  sub- 
stances (male  and    femate.)      And   it  is 
clear  that  in  ovarian  piegnancy  such  deep 
penetration    iiuisl    occur.       I'erhaps    the 
overaciion  of  the  f^enitiils  artd  the  convey- 
ance of  the  semen  too  far,  may  he  the  ex- 
citing cause  on  which   the  extiQ-uterine 
►pregnancy  depends."     I  cannot  assent  to 
the  last  notion,   for  were  it  Irup,  extra- 
fliterine   pregnancy  wovdd   be  of  common 
and  not  of  rare  occurrence;  and  1  agree 
with  those  who  ascribe  it  to  relaxation  of 
the  uterine  tube  after  impregnation  in  the 
ovary.      Moreover,   conception   has   fol- 
lowed the  slightest  possible  petieiraiion 
within  the  labia  externa,  even  when  the 
penis  was  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length  after  amputation.     In  support  of 
this  hypothesis,  some  alledge  that  in  all 
their  experiments,  they  never  found  the 
animalcnlrs  in  the  uterine  tubes  or  ovaries, 
that  they  found  them  in  the  cavity  of  the 
k  womb,  that  ovules  must  be  imbedded  in 
mucus  which   is  supplied   by  the   tube 
while  conveying  the  ovum  lo  the  uterus; 
that  they  never  could  artificially  fecundate 
ovules   taken    directly    from    the    ovary, 
Ihongh    nothing    was    more    easily   done 


on    those   which   had    passed    mto    (h« 
womb. 

In  refutation  of  thii  concluaiou  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  Ruysch  U- 
sertt-d  that  he  found  the  spermatic  fluid 
in  the  uterine  tube  of  a  young  woman 
who  was  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  hj 
her  husband,  and  st^ibbed  to  death  ;  and 
Ilaller  discovered  the  fluid  in  the  tubes 
of  sheep  after  h.<Ting  been  slaughtered. 
This  was  probably  a  mucous  fluid  sup- 
plied by  the  lining  membrane  of  tfie 
uterus  and  uterine  lubes.  Recent  caves 
of  semen  being  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  Bie  open  to  the  same  objection. 

M.  Velpeau  well  observes,  in  com- 
rneniingon  the  prect-ding  statements,  that 
it  does  not  follow,  because  the  ova  of  a 
frog  could  not  be  impregnated  unless 
enveloped  m  mucus,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  women.  It  w^s  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  rernoval  of  an  ovum  with 
an  instrument  could  be  effected  without 
su<.h  violence  as  woulJ  injure  it  and  unBt 
it  for  impregnation.  We  must  also  b^r 
in  mind  the  existence  of  ovarian,  tubal, 
and  extra-uterine  pregnancies  which 
clearly  prove  that  fecundation  occtirs  in 
the  uv.iry  and  not  in  the  uterus.  Mr. 
Sianley  recorded  a  case  of  ovarian  preg- 
nancy (Med.  Trans,  vol.  iv.)  and  Dr. 
Granville  anoiher,  in  which  the  foetus  was 
four  months  old.  (Phil.  Trans.  1820)  M. 
Brissiere  relates  a  case  in  which  one  half 
of  the  embryo  was  in  the  ovary  and  the 
other  in  the  utcrit.e  tube.  Others  attest 
ilie  develo(iment  of  the  fcElos  in  the  ovary, 
tube,  and  abdomen,  among  whom  are 
Verhcyen,  Cypnanus,  Saint  Maurice, 
Couriinl,  Liitrc,  Halier,  tec.  Every  wo- 
man and  every  female  of  the  inammifere 
is  barren,  if  depiived  of  both  ovaiies,  or 
when  these  are  completely  disorganized 
or  whtn  the  tubes  are  impervious  or  lijia- 
tares  applied  to  thetn  before  impregna- 
tion. 

The  experiments  of  Nuck,  IJaighton, 
and  Blunucil,  afford  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that 
fecundation  occurs  in  the  ovary.  Kuck 
applied  a  ligature  round  the  tube  between 
the  womb  and  the  ovary,  immediately 
after  copulation,  he  killed  the  animal  a 
few  days  afterwards  and  found  the  ovum 
arrested  by  the  thread.  Dr.  Ilait^hton 
tied  and  also  divided  the  tube  in  rabbits, 
and  invariably  ob3<Tved  tliat  no  fecuoda- 
tion  occurcd  in  the  ovary  on  the  side  on 
which  he  operated  (Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
Ixxxvii).  Dr.  Biundell's  experiments  are 
described  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  in  his  wuik  on  GeneralioD, 
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mni  also  in  the  edition  of  his  Obstetricy, 
by  Dr.  Caslle.     He  divided  the  uretus  of 
i  •  rabbit,  so  as  to  oblileraie  its  caviiy  ;  and 
rht  alto  oV)literated  the  upper  part  of  the 
I  vagina.     The  animal  recovered,  and  was 
,  subjected   to  the   male,  but  no  fecunda- 
\  lion  took  place,  though  there  was  an  at- 
tempt at  it,  for  copora  lutea  were  deve- 
I  loped,  and   a  quantity  of  water  found  in 
■lie  uterus!     His  experimems  were  nume- 
rous ;  and  led  him  lo  the  conclusion  that 
the  germs  of  the  male  ami  female  rabbits, 
and   f>erhaps  of  all   other  animals  must 
come  in  contact  lo  effect  imprpgnation. 
From  these   experiments   he   infers  that 
corpora  lutea  may  form  in  rabbits  inde- 
pendently of  tlie  full  excitement  of  the 
,  (enitals — that  the  mere  absorption  of  the 
\  feroen  from  the  va.  ina  by  means  of  the 
lyifiphaiicB  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
|4f   lormaiion.      In    one   vaginal    experi- 
I  nent,    the   access   of  the   semen   to    the 
ovaries   being  inierrupipd,    impregnation 
I  Vas  not  accomplished,  though  the  animal 
I  tdmitted  tlie  male  as  many  as  fifty  times, 
Bostly  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  or 
I'nore — a  quantity  of  water  was  found  in 
[*|he  uretus,  as  in  other  experiments.     In 
litis  ca>e  the  male  fluid  must  have  been 
frequently  absorbed  frorn  the  vagina. 

The  observation'  of  Dr.  Monteromery  of 

'Dublin,  are  directly  opposed  lo  the  opi- 

lion  that  corpora  lutea  exist  without  im- 

Srei|nutio<i  (Cyclopsdia  of  Practiral  Me- 
icine,  ./Jrt.  Preenancy,  Treatise  on  Preg- 
0.kncy,  1837.)  The  theories  of  generation 
now  maintained,  are  three:  —  1.  The 
innsmissioD  of  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male 
through  theuterus,  uterine  tube,  or  oviduct 
to  the  ovary,  a  vesicle,  ovum,  or  egg  of 
which  IS  vivitieJ  and  passes  into  the  womb 
*lo  be  developed,  until  the  expiration  of 
rthe  ninth  month,  when  it  is  bom  and 
^'becomes  an  independent  being  ;  2.  The 
Iransmission  of  subtle  vapour  or  effluvium 
from  the  male  semen  (aura  setninalis) 
through  the  same  parts  to  the  ovary,  the 
impregnat'd  ovum  passing  into  the  uretus 
to  be  developed  in  the  manner  bef>re 
Itated ;  3.  The  absorption  of  the  seminal 
fluid  of  the  male  from  the  surface  of  the 
vagina. 

The  transmission  of  the  spermatic  fluid 
through  the  uterus,  uterine,  tube,  or  ovi- 
duct to  the  ovary,  a  vesicle,  ovum,  or  egg, 
is  vivified  or  fecundated  and  pa<ses  into 
the  womb  to  be  developed  until  the  ninth 
month  or  fortieth  week,  when  it  is  bo'n, 
and  becomes  an  independent  being.  This 
M  the  most  general  opinion. 

During  the  act  of  copulation  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  genital  organs  of  both 


sexes,  which  ate  all  supplied  hy  swrves 

fruni  the  ^me  source,  are  cxci'td  Hint 
<tiinulatcd,  the  vagina  i:1oces  lightly  on 
the  [/enis,  the  uterine  orifice  is  in  doss 
contact  with  the  orifice  of  tiie  male  ure- 
thra, the  tube  or  oviduct  becomes  straight- 
ened and  erected,  and  its  loose  or  floating 
extremity  (corpus  ftmbriatum)  seizes  on 
the  ovary,  and  allows  ihe  male  fluid  after 
its  injeciion  inio  the  caviiy  of  th»  womb, 
lo  ajvancf  through  ihe  tube  lo  the  ovary, 
by  a  species  of  vital  attraction  or  suction. 
Tt'e  moment  the  spermatic  fluid  arrives  at 
the  ovary,  which  is  ^teized  by  tlie  extremity 
of  ihe  uterine  tube,  it  acts  on  and  vivifies 
one  or  more  ov»  or  ovules,  and  forms  llie 
new  being,  or  beings. 

The  fetundated  ovule  is  now  the  seat  of 
a  new  vitality,  it  becomes  swollen,  red- 
dish, and  finally  bursts  its  membrane,  and 
dclucVies  Itself  from  the  ovary.  The  fim- 
briated extremity  of  the  uterine  or  Fallo- 
pian tube  is  still  in  contact  with  the  ovary, 
and  favors  the  passage  of  the  newly  formed 
being,  tlie  embryn,  into  the  uterus  to  be 
developed  unt  1  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month,  by  a  series  of  the  tno^l  extraordi- 
nary changes.  When  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  lu>es  its  hold  of  ihe  ovaiy,  which 
may  happen  according  to  some  writers, 
from  excessive  vuluptuousnes!),  fear,  Sec. ; 
the  ovule  on  bursting  its  covering  will 
fall  into  the  abdomen,  there  develope 
itself  as  an  exlra-utvrinc  pregnancy,  and 
Anally  destroy  the  puticnt  unless  relieved 
by  gastrotomy  or  the  firsl  part  of  the  C«b- 
sarian  operation.  It  is,  however,  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  abdominal  and 
tubal  pregnancies  are  of  rare  O'currence. 
A  ca$e  of  this  kind  was  successfully 
treated  in  London,  1836. 

Almost  all  physiologists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  uterus  possesses  a  power  of  suc- 
tion and  imbibes  the  spmrn  af^er  its 
ejaculation  or  a  vapour  arising  from  it. 
liuysch,  Haller,  Lewenhoeck,  Hartsoeker, 
Ilunier,  and  f-the'S  discriminated  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  the  male  in  the  uterus; 
a  fact  which  is  den-etl  by  others,  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  was  permanently  fixed  external  to 
ihe  genital  aperture,  through  which  fSecun- 
dation  happened.  Dr.  Aihwell  and  Mr. 
Kingflon  mentioi'ed  cases  of  this  kind  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  a  few 
years  since. 

The  Fallopian  tubs  is  said  lo  become 
erected  during  the  orgasm  of  coition,  to 
embrace  the  ovary,  which  embracement 
was  observed  in  different  animals  after 
coition,  hy  lljller,  De  Graafe,  and  Cmik- 
jhank ;  in  women   who  died   soon  after 
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coition  by  Littre:  and  in  a  virgin,  who 
died  of  hysierin,  by  Vallisiiieii.  The  pe 
lisiallic  and  aiiti-peristnltic  molioii  of  ihe 
lube,  the  lonveyance  of  ihe  semen  to  ihe 
ovarv,  and  ihe  recorveyanee  of  ihe  im- 
pregriatfd  ovum  to  ihe  womb.  Lave  bepn 
[■roved  by  ocular  deinunstianon,  by  Be- 
clard,  De  Craafe,  I'revost,  and  IJun  as, 
and  by  the  experiments  of  \uck  and  Du- 
verney,  who  artesled  the  inipregiiated 
ovum  in  the  tub*",  by  a  ligature  applied 
three  Hays  iifer  roilion;  again  by  the 
lobular  and  abdominal  preynanry.  in 
hich  the  lube-  lia%  alloned  an  ovule  In 
MCfipe  (l^lleniand).  It  is  probable  ihat 
the  inrreated  dilatation  of  the  lube,  al'trr 
fecdi'dation,  is  intended  for  the  re'etition 
ot  ihe  ovum  for  home  lime.  How  can  we 
explain  ihe  fnct,  but  that  one  luhe  onty 
i»  concerned  in  conception  r  What  was 
the  object  of  nature,  in  forming  two  tube*, 
two  ovaries,  two  testes,  two  seminal  re- 
ceptacles, if  one  or^an  in  each  sex  be 
sufficient  for  the  proragation  of  the 
species?  IJr  are  Ibe  tirfii>'le  orgntis  in 
each  sex  iniei>ded  for  the  formation  of  llie 
ibst'nit  aexe-i  ? 

fTo  be  continued.) 


IAN  EXPERIMENTAL  INQUIRY 
HESt'ECTlNG  THE  PROCESS 
OF  REPARATION  AFTER  SIM- 
PLE FRACTURE  OF  BONES. 


By  Mn.  BRA^sDY  Coopcr: 


Tbe  iiiimcdiaie  effects  of  fracture  of 
bone,  atid  ihe  ])rocess  employed  by  nature 
10  repair  ilie  injury,  have  at  all  times  ex- 
cited tlie  curiosity  and  engaged  the  aticii- 
liotj  of  physioloKists  ;  but,  probably,  at 
no  period  has  ibe  subject  entirossi-d  so 
large  a  >hare  of  (irofessional  inquiry  as  it 
has  done  of  Ute  yi-ars. 

Many  mo-t  distinguished  >iirgeons, 
boili  on  ihe  continent  and  in  this  country, 
have  zealously  entered  into  the  investiga- 
tion; and,  as  rauUt  have  b«-en  expectid, 
much  valuable  information  has  tieen  the 
result.  Sir  A>tley  Coopt-r  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  exieedingly  deiicient 
and  (liauniied  materials,  der'e'ofore  i  os- 
$essed ;  his  additional  koowle<lgeof  ihe 
subject  having  been  derived  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  spontaneous  effo<ts  of 
nature  towards  ilie  repMrntion  of  a  frac- 
tured bone,  watched  through  the  succes- 


sive >t»ges,  as  they  occurred,  in  the  pro- 
gr«^ss  of  repeated  experiments  upon  ani- 

nials. 

Nevenheles.<i,  it  is  fairly  admitted,  that 
there  remaini  much  to  be  done — that 
iher*  are  many  points  upon  which  physi- 
•  logistsare  at  is^ue;  and  thai  further  ex- 
periment^ are  requirtd,  to  place  the  si»b- 
jecl  in  a  clearer  light,  and  on  tbe  founda- 
tion of  sound  prin'iple*;  as,  still,  loo 
many  wre  inclined  to  consider  the  pheno- 
mena, atiendii  g  thp  nccidents  incident  to 
bone,  as  entirely  <1iflVreiit  fiom  those,  ac- 
companying the  action  set  up  by  nature 
in  the  repMraiion  of  the  softer  parts  ; 
whilst^  on  th"^  contrary,  by  strict  invesli- 
uaijon,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
Inws  obtain  in  both  instances;  modtArd, 
hoivever,  in  the  re-production  of  bone,  by 
the  deposition  of  a  portion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, essential  to  the  pbysir al  character  of 
that  hard  and  solid  structure. 

A  recent  conveisat'on  held  with  Sir 
Aslley  Coope',  led  m>-  to  repeat  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  he  nimself  had 
mariy  years  aj.'o  projected  and  performed, 
and  from  which  the  contribution  con- 
tained in  this  pappr  hiis  arisen  ;  and  3* 
no  one  has  iboughi  tnore  deeply,  or  expe- 
rimented more  extensively,  on  this  sub. 
jecl,  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  so  did  1 
find  that  no  one  was  more  anxious  fur  its 
farther  investigation,  or  tnore  sanguine  in 
thii  expectation  of  some  new  light  being 
thrown  upon  the  proce-ss  by  which  nature 
repairs  a  s>iluiion  of  continuity  in  the  os- 
seous sy'ipm. 

It  wa-  at  his  recommendation,  there- 
fore, and  with  the  advau'age  of  rtigges- 
tiona  derived  fioin  his  experience,  that  I 
underto'ik  the  t-ask  of  repealling  his  expe- 
riments ;  the  results  of  which  appear  to 
me  to  possess  some  novelty,  and  are  cer- 
tainly .«uch  as  I  had  not  altogether  antiri- 
pated.  To  tnvud^  eanily  salisfie<l,  and  to 
ihose  who  think  that  tlte  present  subject 
has  been  amply  illustrated  and  explained, 
it  may  reasonably  be  suggested,  that  even 
lo  go  over  old  ground  is  often  profitable, 
and,  peihapi,  in  the  pursuit,  something 
unexpt-cted  may  presei.i  itsell. 

As  the  experiments,  necessarily  entered 
into  with  a  view  to  the  investigation  o< 
liiis  interesting  point,  are,  of  course,  nn- 
merous,  it  mu*t  not  h^  expected  tha'  the 
subject  is  to  be  compleled  in  one  article. 
My  object  is,  moreover,  to  give  a  failhfal 
detail  of  the  apneiiRinces  exhibited,  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  lnnb  of  an  animal  sub- 
jected to  experimental  fwctute,  and  to 
prescvl  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
minute  alterations  which  occur  in  Ihe  dif- 
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ferent  siractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fractured  bone ;  deferring  theoretical 
comnients  on  the  hcts  observed,  until  the 
completion  of  ray  experiments  will  autho- 
rize tne  to  form  a  just  deiuction  from  the 
results,  which  I  shall  then  be  enabled  to 
lay  brfore  the  profession.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  experiments  already  mad<^,  1 
feel  that  I  shnli  be  justified  in  deta  Img 
the  views  I  have  formed  relative  to  the 
first  efforts  of  nature  towards  the  lepar^* 
tion,  by  those  tissues  immediately  influ- 
enced by  the  injury. 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  fie  de- 
scription of  the  appearancfs,  a.i  they  pre- 
sented themselves  upon  examination  in 
the  experiments,  without  intendi>  g  tn  give 
the  minnte  account  of  each  dissection  ; 
aa,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  advance  towards  reparation  of  the 
succeeding  t-sperimrnt  varied  but  little 
from  that  of  the  one  immediately  precpd- 
ing; — this  circumstance  depending,  appa- 
rently, upon  the  mode  of  producmg  the 
injury,  as  well  as  the  age  and  consiitu- 
tion'U  powers  of  tlie  particular  animal. 
In  the  choice  of  the  rabbi's  to  be  8>ibj«-ct' 
ed  to  the  experiments  in  question,  care 
was  taken  to  procure  them  as  ne^irly  as 
possible  of  thi?  same  agt:  and  size  ;  and 
the  thitih  bone  I  considered  the  best 
adapted  for  the  investigatiun  of  reparative 
power,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  per- 
fectly surrounded  and  deeply  imbedded 
in  sofier  structtfres,  which,  it  seemed  to 
me,  would  be  found  to  assist  greatly  in 
the  process  of  restoration. 

The  fracture  has  been  produced,  in  each 
experiment,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injuie 
the  soft  parts  as  little  as  possible;  and  tiie 
dissection  of  each  animal  has  been  care- 
fully performed  about  an  hour  afler  its 
death,  with  the  intention  that  ihe  position 
of  the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bones 
might  b«!  similarly  influenced  by  the  sub- 
sequent conirai'ti«n  of  the  muscles. 

Mr.  Cooper  ma^e  e>ght  expeiimentt 
upon  rabbits,  from  which  he  draws  his 
conclusions : — 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
vari'ius  effects  produced  by  fiacture  of 
a  bone,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, it  will  be  my  object  to  recapi- 
tulate the  appearances,  in  the  order  they 
presented  themseves;  by  which  meahs 
wt!  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
cess which  nature  adopts  for  the  tepaia.- 
tion  of  injuied  parts,  when  the  work  of 
restoration  is  left  to  her  alone.  Ttie  first 
effect  produ  ed  in  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity of  b.  ne — as,  indeed,  must  inevitably 
o«iiir  in   lesion  of  any  vital  parts— is, 


extravasion  of  blood ;  and  even  this  first 
effect  involves  a  very  important  question, 
as  to  the  purpose  to  which  that  blood  is 
to  be  applied.  The  immeiliate  effect  of 
this  extravasaion  is,  to  infiltrdte  the  ceU 
ular  membr-<ne  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frac- 
tured extremities  of  the  bone  and  of  the 
surrounding  muscles,  with  blood,  which, 
by  its  roasulation,  i'nmediately  produces 
iwo  des'rable  results  ;  first,  in  effecting  a 
decree  of  stiflTness  in  the  injurt*^  limh, 
which  prevents  the  tendency  to  motion ; 
and,  secondly,  in  restraining  a  further 
haemorrhage,  by  ptngging  up  tUe  torn 
blood '  vessels,  both  of  tne  bone  and  of  the 
sof'er  structures.  The  firmness  of  the 
codgiilnra  filing  up  the  caticelli  of  the 
IWO  fr<ctured  ends  of  the  bouf  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  to  be  observed,  and  I  believe 
I  may  say,  the  fiist  st'-p  towards  repara- 
tion, after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  So 
soon  as  the  coagulum  has  effected  this 
important  object  of  staying  haemorrhage, 
its  fluid  parts  begin  to  be  absorbed,  and 
the  tumefiction  ot  the  limb  to  diminish; 
while  the  firmer  parts  of  the  blood  still 
produce  the  benelicial  effect  of  giving 
solidity  to  the  limb.  Litile  chaii);e  be- 
yond this  is  to  be  observed  forty -eight 
hours  after  the  accilent,  the  coaguluro 
only  being  foun(f  firmer  than  on  the  exa-;- 
minaiion  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  fout- 
and-tweiity  hours.  On  the  third  day,  the 
surrounding  tissues  bei;in  to  be  inflamed, 
from  the  iintatmg  influence  of  the  coagu- 
lated blo^;  us  evinced  by  the  disp<)si- 
tion  of  coagulable  lymph,  by  which  ihe 
muscles  become  connected  to  eac  i  other, 
and  their  power  of  contraction  diinunsheil, 
leading  to  a  further  means  of  preventing 
motion  in  the  fractured  ends  ot  the  bone. 
Ai  thi'i  period,  also,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  tne  coagula,  clojiiig  the  canc^lli  uf 
the  tivo  ends  of  the  bone,  are  firmly 
united  to  the  medullar}  inembtane,  as 
well  as  to  t'le  surrounding  deposited 
lymph;  and  must,  in  some  degree,  there- 
fore, ai-ist  in  miintaining  a  s'ate  of  rest. 
The  inflamm  iti  >n  induced  in  the  sur- 
rounding sofl  p.irts  still  continuing,  leads 
to  the  effusion  of  more  adhesive  matter : 
at  the  snme  time, the  e<chyniosi» becomes 
less,  and  paler  in  colour,  and  the  general 
surrounding  tissues  more  distinct.  From 
this  period,  th-  effu-ed  adventitious  mat- 
ter begins  sensibly  to  thicken,  and  to 
acquire  increased  fi  raness;  fiom  a  gela- 
tinous effusion,  forming  a  di^tict  tumour 
around  the  frartiire,  of  sufficient  solidity 
to  limit  still  further  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  completely  to  prevent  the  munles 
bein ;  irritated  by  the  irregular  eiid<  of  (he 


b'.oes.  If  at  t]iis  perioH — naniel)*,  ht-twfen 
Ihefourlhandsixthdats — t^>eca1l<i!i  be  ex- 
amined, It  will  be  'ouiid  intimately  inter- 
mixing  with  the  surrounding  muicUs,  at 
the  point!!  opposi'e  to  the  fractured  end* 
of  ihe  bone ;  and,  internally,  il  is  also 
connected  with  periosteum  and  coagula 
filling  the  cancelli,  thus  isolating  the 
fractured  bone  from  ih-  surraunding  struc- 
tures. After  this,  all  the  appearance  of 
ecchymoiis  •■  nlirely  ceases  ;  and  the  only 
portion  of  the  original  coa^;ul!kted  blood 
which  now  remains,  it  that  plugeifii;  up 
Itie  f  nds  oT  the  bone,  the  fibrin  of  which 
appears  to  have  become  organized ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  said,  that  the  original 
extravasated  blood  in  part  assists  in  the 
rt-paration. 

The  progressive  steps  towards  union, 
up  to  this  point,  are  liable  to  interruption, 
either  from  the  want  of  constitutional 
power  in  the  animal,  or  tlie  extent  of  in- 
jury done  in  producing  the  fracture  ;  so 
that  some  of  (he  experiments  required  (o 
be  repeated.  About  the  sixlli  day,  fur- 
ther consolidation  ensue'  ;  the  suTr.>iind- 
ing  muscles  appear  distinct  from  the  cal- 
lus, excepting  at  tLe  points  opposite  to 
the  enils  of  t'e  hone.  The  diffused  mat- 
ter has  now  hoih  the  appearance,  firm- 
ness, and  elasticity  of  cartilage  ;  and,  by 
»t»  conUac'tioii,  which  occurs  simultane- 
ously with  it«  increased  density,  tends  to 
bring  the  liitherto  separated  fractured  ends 
of  the  hone  p.iral'el,  although  they  ov'er- 
lap  ewh  otiier,  through  the  influence  of 
the  iriiisrle?.  At  the  points  where  the 
ho<ie«  come  in  contact,  lUe  periosteurn  is 
absorbed ;  but  in  all  the  other  parti,  this 
membrane  is  inseparable  connected  with 
the  surrounding  mass,  much  thickened, 
and  easily  detached  fiom  the  hone,  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  the  bone  having 
been  deprived  of  its  periosteal  coveting  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  il  has  only  become 
blended  with  the  effused  callus.  The 
portions  of  bone,  where  denuded,  are 
softened,  granntar,  and  seem  to  be  en- 
dued with  a  higher  degree  of  vascularity, 
than  healthy  bone,  probably  from  the  .ib- 
sorption  of  its  earthy  constituents.  Here 
il  is  where  Ihe  first  traces  of  earthy  depo- 
sitions seem  to  eomnvence;  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures so  far  asiist  in  the  reparation  of  a 
fr;>clured  bone,  as  to  induce  approxima- 
tion, limit  motion,  and  diminish  the 
irriti\bility  and  contraction  of  mu«cle; 
while  the  ftsseons  system  itself  deposits 
the  earthy  matter  essential  to  baroness, 
the  grand  characteristic  bone-  This  view, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  ai  sornewlmt 


•  perul.tive,  as  it  lequirei  further  experi- 
m»nis  to  prove  iti  validity ;  at  any  ralr, 
Il  i»  sfiuwn  tha'  all  the  soft  parts  partici- 
pate in  the  injury,  and  perform  a  very  im- 
port mt  office  in  the  completion  of  a  cure  : 
th'S  is  rendered  mure  obvious,  by  thecon- 
sidera'ion  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  bouea 
of  the  cranium,  neck  of  the  femur,  and 
some  other  bones,  not  surrounded  by  cel- 
lular and  muscular  systems,  to  work  their 
own  reparation.  It  is  nevertheless  cer- 
t;iin,  that  so  early  as  the  seventh  day,  in 
some  instances,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth 
diiy  in  others,  earthy  matter  ii  secreted  id 
the  dense  cartilafiinous  mass  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fractured 
bones.  Small  specks  of  the  same  deposit 
are  ohserveil,  at  this  period,  in  the  fibrin 
which  closes  the  opening  of  tho  broken 
extremities,  nnd,iit  a  more  advanced  lime, 
completely  shuts  up  these  canals  with  a 
firm  aeptum  of  bone.  If  sections  of  the 
cartilage  be  made  in  the  mas.i  surround- 
ing the  end5  of  the  bone,  and  placfd  on 
i;lass  and  dried,  the  while  earthy  matter 
is  rendered  clearly  visible,  deposited  in 
minute  specks  in  this  more  transparent 
>i)bstance. 
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T*LI0COTI*N   OPCRATIOM — DEATD. 

A.  man  wlirse  lower  lip  had  been  de- 
s'roye'l  by  ulceration,  and  who  suffered 
much  inconvenience  by  the  escape  of 
saliva,  presented  himself  at  this  hospital, 
and  Mr,  Liston  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commendinf;  an  operation  for  his  relief, 
and  to  which  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was 
induced  to  submit.  The  callous  edges 
were  removed,  a  portion  of  skin  was 
raised  from  the  submental  region  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  fit  the  excavation,  and  thus 
was  formed  a  very  respectable  looking  lip. 

Although  the  operation  was  executed 
with  that  rapidity  so  desirable,  and  so 
highly  appreciated  al  this  hospital,  the 
wound  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and 
the  sixth  day,  notwithstanding  the  most 
judicious  treatment  and  repeated  consul- 
tations On  this  interesting  case,  the  patient 
expired. 

CASE  OF  UTUOTRITT — DEATH. 

A  countryman,  about  60  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  this  hospital  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Litton,  on  Saturday  the  3Btb 
of  .lune  la^(,  atid  it  having  been  otcer- 
tjined  UiaI  ihirre  was  a  stone  in  the  bUd- 
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d<r,  on  the  Monday  following  the  opera- 
tion of  liihotrity  was  performed  hy  Mr. 
Liston.  The  percur>or  was  introduced 
in  the  ncnal  manner,  but  raad^e  a  sudden 
jerk  on  entering  the  bladder.  Two  stones 
of  moderate  sixe  were  discovered,  and 
broken  down,  but  tio  portions  were  ex- 
tracted. On  the  fourth  day,  Friday,  the 
patient  expired.  The  body  was  ex.tmii.ed 
pripateljf,  and  the  diseased  p'irts  hav  ng 
been  remored  by  Mr.  Liston,  lo  his  pri- 
vate abode,  the  cause  of  death  has  not  yet 
been  publicly  announced  to  the  studems 
of  the  hospital,  which  is  to  be  the  more 
regretted,  as  it  has  given  ris<>  lo  many 
snmiises  on  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
pOTtaat  case. 
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Hemiplegia  of  tie  left  aide  in  an  aged 
lubjeet— Administration  of  Strychnia 
— Recovery. 

G.  R.,  aged  77  years,  was  admitted 
March  20th,  1&37,  under  the  care  of  I>. 
Ryan.  He  is  a  broken-down  constitu- 
tion, labouring  under  paralysis  of  the  left 
side  of  the  body.  He  states  that  he  fre- 
quently bled  from  the  nose  previous  to 
his  attack  of  palsy ;  and  he  pos.-esses  sen- 
ntion  with  {nrtial  motion  in  the  diseased 
parts.  He  was  ordered  Cathartic  pills, 
and  a  twelfth  of  a  itrain  of  strychnia  in  a 
pill  night  and  morning.  Antimonial  oint- 
ment to  the  neck.>  He  continued  these 
remedies  until  June  1st,  when  he  declared 
himself  greatly  improved ;  and  lie  can 
now  walk  tulerably  well. 

EpiUptji  relieted  by  Strychnia. 

G.  E.,  aged  48  years,  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, a  carver  and  irilder,  was  ad- 
mitted Nor.  21, 1836.  He  states  that  he 
never  had  a  tranquil  mind,  and  was  al- 
ways low-spirited.  He  is  tr  native  of 
Wales,  and  cannot  account  for  the  cause 
of  his  complaint.  Hair  black,  counte- 
nance sallow,  habit  spare.  About  three 
months  ago  he  was  surpri<ed  at  finding 
that  he  could  not  cover  the  holes  of  a 
flute,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  suddenly 
seised  with  a  fit,  which  speedily  caused 
bis&ce  to  turn  towards  his  right  shoulder, 
the  ceiling  of  his  apartment  seemed  to 
turn  round,  and  then  he  became  insen^iible. 
Uc  has  never  experienced  any  creeping 


sensation  or  aur^t  epileptica.  He  had  a 
lit  every  fortnigiit  before  he  applied  at  the 
hospital,  and  was  tnld  by  a  practitioner 
that  he  wonid  most  probably  go  out  of 
his  mind. 

lie  was  ordered  aperient  pills,  and  a 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  morning 
and  evening. 

He  continued  his  medicjnes  until  Mar 
last,  when  he  considered  himself  well, 
lie  lately  had  a  fit.  In  consequence  of 
drinking  too  freely  of  ale. 

.luly  25,  1837,  the  genera)  health  is 
now  good,  and  the  fits  have  entirely 
cesised.  Ordered  to  continued  his  medi- 
cines and  live  temperately. 

The  strychnia  has  failed  in  other  cases. 

Ovarian  Dropsy — Failure  of  Hydriodate 
ofRotata  and  Hydragoguet— Rapid 
Cure  by  Diaphoretics. 

C.  P.,  aged  28  years,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  has  been  in  bad  heal'h  for  soma 
months,  and  subject  to  menorrhagia.  la 
August,  1836,  presented  tlie  usual  synp- 
toras  of  ovarian  dropsy  of  the  right  side. 
She  was  ordered  tMe  Pulv.  Jal.  C.  with 
calomel  digitalis,  and  squill,  which  ope> 
rated  fre-ly,  as  a  hydragogue,  but  not  aa 
a  diuretic.  She  al-o  took  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  in  full  doses.  These  medicines 
were  used  freely  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  with  other  diuretics,  bat 
in^^ffectually.  In  May  she  was  ordered 
diaphoretics,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  with 
antimony  and  flannel  next  the  skin,  when 
she  began  to  perspire  profusely,  and  is 
now  (July)  free  from  her  disease.  She 
was  also  ordered  tooics  during  her  treat> 
ment,  as  well  as  full  diet. 

Warts  on  the  labia  externa  et  interna  of 
an  Infant — Purulent  discharge. 

A.  S.,  aged  two  yars,  a  scrofulous 
habit,  labours  under  purulent  discharge 
from  the  labi'i,  and  an  immense  number 
of  wans  on  these  parts  as  well  as  the 
nymphc.  She  was  ordered  a  week  solu- 
tion of  the  dydriodate  of  potass,  with 
opium,  and  also  hydr.  c.  creta  cum  rheo. 
m.  n.,  which  rapioly  effected  a  cure. 

Thymic  asthma — Spasmodic  croup,  or 
asthma— Laryngismus  stridulus— Cure 
by  iodine 

A  child  aged  two  years,  laboured  under 
spasmodic  coug^  and  croupal  respiration, 
which  at  tirofS  threatened  suffocation. 
He  was  attacked  daily  with  spasmodic 
cough  and  convulsion,  and  his  face  be- 
came su  livid  as  to  frighten  his  pweats. 
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lus),  poison-oak.  (riius  toxicodeiidfon), 
bitter  almonds  (.\niygda1ui  cutninunis), 
peach  leaves,  cherry-laurei  leaves  (^ininus 
iauroccrasiis).  hemlock  (coittum  roacula- 
ttim),  the  iettuce-i  (laciucj  vtrosa  and  sa- 
liva), uu)c  vofnica  (ilryelmoa  nux  vomica), 
deadly  niglilshaHe  (alropi  belladonna), 
thoni-apple (datura  stramonium),  fienbane 
(hyosCyamus  niger),  tobacco,  great  niul- 
lein  (verbaseum  tbap«iis),  hedge-hyssop, 
camphor,  and  nieadow-safTron  (cokhicum 
autuiDQale). 

5.  Antacid  and  jSnthclminlic  J/erfi- 
ci«M.— Antacids   »re   given   in  scrofula, 
while    antalkalies   are   given    in    scurvy. 
[,Tlic  clitef  antacids  are  the  alkalies  pota^li, 
soda,    and    ammonia ;    and    the     earths 
lime  and   magriesia,  with  the  carbonates 
I'Ol'  ihem  all.    The  antalkalies  are  Itie  sul- 
Mphurie,  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  citric,  and 
luriaric    scids  ;    the  orange,   the  lemon, 
'  sorrel      (oxalis    acetosella     and     riimex 
'acetosa),   tamarinds   (tamarinds  Indica), 
plums  or  prunes,  the  hips  of  the  wild- 
briar  (rosa  canina),  the  mulberry  (morus 
r  niger),  the  lettuce,  and  all  fresh  vegetabtcsi. 
\  The  action  of  the  anthelmintics  ts  in  ge- 
litneral  either  simply  chemical  or  mechanr- 
.  cal.    They  aie  divided  into  four  orders  : 
—  I.  Mechanica.     2.  Chemica.     3.  Fur- 
'  gatives.     4.  Propria.     Lirae-waier  is  the 
•«nly  chemical  anthelmintic.     It  dissolves 
the  mucus  in  which  the  worms  have  their 
habitat.     Cowliage,  or  covv-iich  {dolichos 
I  prunens),  and  filings  of  (in,  lielong  to  the 
'mechanical  anthelmintics.    The  Inst  order 
— that  of  proper  anthelmintic!! — compre- 
P'tiend  those  substances  which  poison   the 
worms;  such  as  bitters^  polypodium,  tilix 
*  mas,  and  t;in. 

With  respect  lo  the  form  of  medicinps 
we   may   observe,  that   a  trochiscuii,  or 
LI  lo/.enge,   weighs  about  ten  graitis,  and  a 
pill  ab-'Ut  five.     The  pill  of  the  ammo- 
'  niuret  of  c>pper  wei'^hs  but  three  grains, 
and  is  the  only  one  ordered  by  the   phar- 
liiRcopoeia  to  be  prepared  with  crumb  of 
bread.     A  conserve  is  any  medicine  mixed 
['■with  sugar.      Conserve  of  red  roses  con- 
tains about  one-fourlh  petals,  atid  three- 
fourths  .sugar.     A  confection  is  morecoin- 
"plicaied,  the  consistence  of  the  medicinal 
Isubstance  being  diminished   by  tneans  of 
'dried  fruits,  figs,  tamarinds.  Sec.      An  in- 
rfusion  is  made  by  maceration,  and  a  de- 
''cection  by  boilinf;.    The  former  is  better, 
'for  boiling  is  likely  to  destroy  the  aroma, 
Ind    the    extractive    principlf>    is    often 
fchangetl  by  the  heal,  becoming  oxidized, 
^Insoluble,  and  consequently  inert.    Hence 
>he  infusion  of  bark,  or  of  senna,  ii  betiei 
tan  a  decoction ;  but  the  latter  has  the 


advantage  of  saving  lime.  An  emulsion 
is  oil  suspended  in  albumen,  or  an  alka- 
line snluiion.  A  powder  may  be  sus- 
pended in  a  mixture,  by  m»ans  of  mucil- 
age. Mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is  made 
with  one-iliirt)  part  gum  ;  mucilage  of 
gum  Iragacanth  is  made  with  one-tet»th 
part  gum,  which  is  not  dissolved  but  sus- 
pended ;  mucilage  of  starch  is  made  with 
only  one-sixteenth  pari  of  starch,  for  the 
laiier  swells  up  and  the  solution  becomes 
very  thick.  Mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is 
u.Hed  for  drinking,  the  other  two  muci['<ig«s 
for  suspending  powders.  An  inspissated 
juice,  is  got  by  pressing  out  the  juice  from 
the  recent  plaol,  and  tlien  evaporating  it 
lo  the  proper  consistence.  An  extract  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance willi  eight  parts  of  water,  and  then 
evaporating  the  decoction  in  various  ways. 
If  a  water-bath  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  water  should  he  sntHraled  with  salt. 
in  order  that  it  may  bear  a  high  tempera- 
lure.  Barry  has  a  method  of  evaporating 
in  vacuo.  A  tincture  is  prepared  by  ma- 
ceration ;  a  spirit  by  distillation.  Plas- 
ters arc  generally  m.-ide  by  litharge  and 
oil.  Ointments  are  substances  rubbed  up 
with  lard ;  if  wax  be  added,  by  melting 
the  whole  together,  it  is  a  cerate.  Mnriatc 
of  lime,  and  of  baryta,  are  always  kept  in 
solution,  from  their  tendency  to  deliquesce. 

The  virtues  vf  medicines  are  increased 
by  combination  ;  and  we  have  probably 
simplili>-d  too  far  in  prescribing.  Uux- 
I  ham  had  four  hundred  ingredients  in 
i  some  of  his  formula-.  This  was  going  tn 
the  other  ex tieme,  for  it  mutt  have  been 
impofisible  lo  tell  a  priori  what  the  eRect 
of  such  med  cines  would  lie.  In  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  Nicolais,  of  Alexandria, 
there  were  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
«ixiy-eight  preparations,  ea.h  containing, 
on  an  average,  twelve  ingredients.  In 
our  three  pbarraacopceias  there  are  only 
ih  riy,  and  most  m  them  contain  only 
three  ingredients. 

III.  Surgery. — This  department  of 
therapeutics  comprehends  the  various 
operations  which  are  perfonned  on  ilie 
different  organs  of  the  body.  Wc  shall 
notice  a  few. 

1.  Mora. — Tliis  operation  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Bucholi ;  inio 
France  by  Putel;  and  into  England  by 
W'allace.  It  actji  more  (lowly  than  the 
cititiery  ;  does  not  constrict  the  vessels  so 
much,  and  allows  them  lo  expel  their 
blood.  Acupuncture  is  Suinetimes  com- 
bined with  the  application  of  the  moxa. 
The  needle  is  hid  in  the  roll  of  cotton. 
and,  when  while  hot,  la  pushed  forwaid 
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io!o  tike  AmIi.    It  is  a  very  Terucious  rc- 
Body,  but  is  said  ti>  liu  very  <  fficacioiis. 

2.  Ekctricilij  ■ — II   ij  of  lillle  iinpor- 
iiice  wheihef  we  diaw  spaiks  from   the 

,  patient,  or  L'ive  diem  lo  him  ;  for  it  is  the 
change  of  electric-al  condiiioii  that  cures 
the  disease.  It  is  resorted  lo  in  umeour- 
ihoea.  chlorosi;,  paralysis,  diseases  of  the 
joints,  rheumatism,  Sec. 

3.  Acupuncture. — The  stimulus  of  gal- 
vanism is  stronger  than  that  of  electricity. 
It  is  used  ill  ihe  same  diseases,  and  in 
dyspepsia,  astlima,  paralysis  of  tiie  ce^g. 
pliagus,  &c.  If  asthma  were  produced 
by  suasm,  galvanism  would  aggravate  in- 
stead of  relieving  il,  Wilson  Philip  re- 
commends that,  in  apoplexy,  galvanic 
shocks  should  be  passed  through  tlie 
chest;  thus  keeping  die  organic  system 
^'oing  till  the  remedies  adopted  have  time 
to  restore  the  stimulus  of  the  brain ;  for 
if  this  were  not  done  the  patient  would 
die  in  the  mean  time.  In  gal?anizing 
the  chest,  Wilson  I'hilip  applies  one 
plate  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
other  to  the  epigastrium,  so  that  the  gal- 
vanic current  may  pass  in  the  direction 
of  die  spine,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the 
par  v-gura. 

4.  Acupuncture. — No  bad  eflecla  re- 
sult from  driving  the  needle  through  ves- 
sels; for  the  pirts  close  after  it  is  wiih- 
dntwn.  It  has  even  betr  passed  into  the 
heart  and  br-ain.  It  is  used  in  rheuraa- 
lism,  palsy,  gout,  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tions, and  all  functional  diseases.  It  pro- 
bably acts,  as  Dupuytreti  suggests,  hy 
applying  an  inuiiediale  siim^ilus.  The 
JapaiK  se  have  lung  employed  it,  with  tlie 
object  of  diawing  ofl  the  peccint  airs,  to 
which  they  think  all  diseases  are  refeiri- 
ble.  They  practice  on  images  with 
needles,  in  order  to  hit  on  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  parts,  into  which  they  be- 
lieve the  needle  may  be  driven  with  im- 
puiiity.  Cloquct  and  others  maintain 
that  the  needles  are  beneficial  Tom  draw- 
ing ofT nervous  energy  ;  but  intlummation 
being  diminished  action,  would  indicate 
.1  deficiency  jnsiead  of  a  redundancy  of 
this  nervous  energy.  Others  attribute  the 
good  efTecls  of  acupunctuxe  to  Kalvaniiim  ; 
and  the  needles  do  exhibit  galvanic  phe- 
nomena ;  but  tliey  du  the  same  %then 
[dung^ed  into  healiliy  paits,  as  when  the 
parts  arc  diseased  ;  unu  netdles  of  i»ory 
will  do  as  well  for  acupuncture  u*  those 
of  steel.  Duncan  says  they  do  not  act 
by  importing  a  stimulus,  fur  very  tittle 
sensatitin  is  excited;  hut  there  may  be 
irrilalion  without  .sensation.  Sume  S4ty 
acupuiiclue  acts  iltiougli  the  medium  of 


the  passions;  as  animal  magnetism  pi o- 
liably  does. 

a.  liloudltlling. — ^TLis  may  be  accom- 
plished in  live  d liferent  ways.  1.  Vene- 
section, 'i.  Arterioloroy.  3.  Cupping. 
4.  Scarifying.  .5-  Leeching.  Leeches 
are  objected  to  in  erysepelaf,  paralysis, 
and  dropsy,  from  the  fear  of  pioducing 
gangrene.  Blisters  are  objected  lo  in  the 
same  cases,  for  the  same  reason.  Leeches 
should  be  avoided  in  parts  to  which  pres- 
sure cannot  be  apphej,  or  which  are  de.s- 
I  tilute  of  fat,  as  the  subsequent  hxmorr- 
I  hage  may  be  troublesome.  Monro  rccom- 
Diends  the  twisted  suture  lo  suture  lo  slop 
leech-bites.  Arteriotomy  is  not  general 
bleeding ;  fur  il  takes  away  blood  going 
lo  the  part  aifected.  In  ^eDCsecliu^,  il 
does  not  matter  whether  the  vein  opened 
be  near  the  part  affected  or  not,  provided 
it  be  of  equal  size ;  although  if  it  be  taken 
near  the  pait,  it  may  perhaps  diminish 
congestion,  by  removing  Ihe  r<  listing 
column  ofblood. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged 
lo  the  study  of  physiology  are  unfair  and 
untenable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mducements  to  engage  in  it  are  great  atid 
numerous.  Is  il  not,  in  ihe  liist  place,  a 
tribute  tiul  we  owe  to  the  greiit  Author  of 
Nature,  whn  has  made  all  his  works  so 
admirable,  and  has  endowed  us  with  facul* 
ties  for  admiring  them, — is  it  not  a  tribute 
thai  we  owe  him  lo  admiie  these  works, 
and  thus  to  rise  "  Ihrough  nature  up  lo 
nature's  God."  Were  our  faculties  given 
to  ui  in  vain,  or  rather  that  we  should 
employ  ihem  in  praise  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  }  And  how  can  we 
praise  what  we  do  not  appreciate  ?  We 
may  use  like  parrots,  Ihe  words  of  praise, 
just  as  a  miin  ignoiatit  of  painting  or 
sculpture  may  repeat  what  he  has  heard 
others  say  in  praise  of  the  author  of  a 
picture  or  a  statu'j;  but  we  cannot  be 
iictuated  by  the  soul  which  should  inspire 
ihese  words,  unless  we  know  and  feel 
how  infinite  are  ihe  merits  of  those  works  ; 
fur  this  knowledge  and  feeling  alone  can 
true  admiration  be  founded.  Tlie  blindest 
s;)vage  may  be  instructed  to  mumb'e  Irp- 
service  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe; 
hut  it  is  the  man  of  iulelligfnce  al^>ne, 
wlio.«e  mouih  can  speak  his  praises  from 
ilie  fulness  of  heart.  W'e  may  say,  "  ilow 
inatiifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lurd"  !  but  it 
is  almost  scornful  to  say  so,  if  we  hate 
taken  no  pains  to  know  these  works. 
We  may  add.  "  la  wisJom  Inist  ihou 
made  them  all  1"  but  the  addition  i«  mwe 
mockery,  if  we  have  neglected  lo  search 
for  lire  evidenc«6  of  thai  wisdom  A 
2  »  2 
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wilfully  ignorant  mnn  may  be  «up«rsii- 
tious,  but  he  cun  hardly  be  religious. 
He  may  fancy  that  he  reverences  his  Crea-' 
tor,  but  he  cannot  reverence  hiin  ai  a 
thinking  and  a  rational  being,  and  as  one 
liable  to  give  an  account  of  llie  talents 
entrusted  to  his  keeping  if  he  be  content, 
at  the  same  time,  to  remain  indifferent  to 
his  works.  And  which  of  his  works  is  so 
welt  adapted  to  inspire  admiration  of  iheir 
Omnipotent  Author,  as  the  structure  and 
actions  of  animals  in  general  and  of  man 
in  particular?  It  is  on  the  evidences 
which  physiology  attbrds,  of  the  wisdom, 
I  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  that 
<  the  Greatest  men  of  every  age  have  prin- 
cipally relied  for  inculcatmg  a  belief  io 
the  existence  and  altribiites  of  a  Deity ; 
and  can  we,  without  reproach,  neglect  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  assi<tance  to  tlie 
faith  inspired  by  Holy  Writ,  of  this  means 
of  illustriting  and  corroborating  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  Scripture  ? 

Most  unwilling  should  I  be  to  lend 
myself,  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  any 
attempt  to  make  what  is  called  natiiKl 
religion  a  substitute  for  revealed  religion 
Natural  theology  may  tend  to  make  a 
man  more  so;  but  natural  lUeolojjy  can 
never  make  a  religious  man  an  irreli'^ious 
one;  for  it  cvn  never  teach  liiin  the  im- 
mortality of  the  80ul,  and  his  mora) 
Toponsibdity.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
malce  the  writings  of  any  Hu^s  of  philoso- 
phers a  substitute  for  the  llible  is  an  at 
tempt  to  annihilate  all  the  iioble»t  and 
best  aspirations  of  man.  Uul  I  am  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  existence,  in  any 
clask  of  persons,  of  a  desire  to  eflecl  this 
substitution;  and  I  cannut  help  thinking 
that  son>e  well-meaning  people  have 
lately  displayed  rather  more  jmluiisy  than 
is  calculated  to  benefit  tt  eir  cause,  of  any 
inteiference  by  lay  le.ichers  with  Hie  busi- 
ness of  leli^ion.  The  same  God  who 
gave  us  the  Bible  an  the  mandate  of  hii> 
will,  gave  MS  likewise  the  object.*  of  na- 
ture as  the  testimonials  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness ;  and  I  am  at  a  lo$s 
to  perceive  by  what  tiain  of  fair  reason- 
ing, any  who  insists  on  the  latter  as 
bearing  evidence  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  Creator,  can  be  construed  in'o  an 
opposer  of  the  former,  as  inculcating  the 
same  sublime  truths  of  revelation.  Why 
should  fuels  which  might  be  rendered 
mutually  illustrative  of  oach  other,  and  be 
made  to  act  allies,  strengthening  and  re- 
ceiving strength,  beaddoced  only  in  oppo- 
sition, or  supposed  to  be  so  adduced  P 
Can  It  be  believed  that  the  writings  of  a 
,Boyle,  or  a  iSwatomerdam,  of  Uoget,  of 


Kirby,  or  of  Bell, — men  whose  attain- 
ments ill  science  make  us  proud  of  the 
species  to  which  we  belong,— can  it  be 
believed  that  their  writings  have  tended, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  shuk  the  religi- 
ous faith  of  a  single  individual  ?  Has 
not  the  fervour  of  the  piety  which  ihey  H 
everywhere  breathe,  tended  rather  to  S 
rouse  thousands  from  their  withering  snd 
fatal  apathy  ?  The  peslilemial  precepts 
of  infidelity  have  emanated,  not  indeed 
exclusively,  but  principally  from  be- 
nighted visionaries,  blind  to  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  nature  ;  and  from  fools  (base, 
illiterate,  and  cowardly)  who  have  dared 
to  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread''  I 

nit.  VI.STCIIEIl's  I'OrULAR  LECTUREa. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  (says 
"  Chambers's  .Toumal")  popular  lectures 
on  the  physiological  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  were  delivered  to  miscellane- 
ous audiences  in  Etlinburgh,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Fletcher,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
As  these  lectures  were  proposed  to  be 
delivered  both  to  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  was  believed  by  many,  those  who  allow 
thai  nothing  new  can  be  done,  that  they 
would  not  be  successful.  But  the  reverse 
<if  this  wiui  the  rase,  niid  the  public  are 
left  to  lament  tiMt  the  •mtxpecled  death 
of  the  lecturt-r  has  preventfd  the  lenewal 
r»f  these  most  agreirable  and  instructive 
exhibitions.  We  iilteiide<i  several  of  the 
l•^  lures,  and  were  much  delighted  with 
the  ingenious  vie%vs  of  the  accomplished 
speaker.  He  illustrated  his  discoiirsrs 
with  coloured  drawings  and  w;tx  models, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  itiosl  Uvi- 
tidious  of  his  hearers  could  lake  no  of- 
fence. The  fuliowint;  observations  on 
tliis  point  are  from  his  introductory  lec- 
ture, which  ha.H  since  been  published. 

"  With  respect  to  the  indelicate  and 
repuHive  nature  of  physiological  studiev, 
the  lime  is  fortunately  past,  although  not 
long  past,  when  it  was  necessary  to  refute 
the  calumnious  charge.  In  teaching  this 
science  as  a  branch  of  medical  education, 
[  have  never  witheld  fiom  my  hearers  any 
fact  with  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
theni,  as  medical  men,  to  be  acquainted, 
nor  refrained  froin  any  illustration  which 
[  considered  calculated  either  to  arrest 
the  attention,  or  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  memory.  But  I  shall  never  fori^et 
that,  while  in  this  place,  I  am  not  in  a 
theatre  of  medicine,  nor  am  I  addressing  ^| 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  treri/-  ^1 
thing  relating  Io  the  nhysiolof^ical  depa'it- 
of  that  profession,    'i  be  privilege  of  selec- 
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lion  is  liere  ntluwed  me,  and  I  must  very 
much  fail  in  my  object  if  I  rtliall  have 
occasion  to  see  a  single  clicck  for  a  mc- 
nieiil  suffused,  or  a  sinj;le  eye  cast  down 
or  averted  from  anytliing  timi  1  shall 
lUler  or  exhibit  wi'hin  these  walls.  There 
IS  no  maimer  of  necesMty  for  using  one 
vord  that  can  injure,  in  the  sli^ihtest  de- 
gn  e,  "the  fine  enamel''  of  the  purest 
mind,  or  for  displaying  one  obji  cl  which 
the  most  sensitive  may  not  contemplate 
>»ithout  offence  ;  and  heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  vf)tnion\y  teek  occasion  for  doing 
either  !  I  can  also  make  every  allowance 
even  for  the  nnlural  weaknesses  of  the  un- 
initiated, and  as  many  such  persons  would 
perhaps  shudder  at  the  exhibition  of  any 
actual  part  taken  from  the  human  frame, 
I  shall  scrupulously  abstain  from  intni- 
duciiig  such  paris.  The  organs  of  (he 
lower  aoimals,  assisted  occasionally  by 
casts  or  delineations  of  the  corresponding 
purts  in  man,  will  fur  the  most  part  he 
c|uite  sufficient  Ibr  explaining  any  func- 
tion of  the  human  economy.  The  god- 
d«as  of  purity,  and  the  god  of  prejudice 
(if  there  happen  to  b«  such  personai^es), 
may  look  every  day.  with  equal  boldness, 
on  my  walls  and  tables." 

We  remember  one  lecture  in  particular, 
tlie  subject  of  which  was  the  construction 
of  the  lungs,  the  larynx,  and  the  organs 
of  voice.  Dr  Fletcher's  observations  on 
tliis  subject  tended  to  show  that  much 
injury  is  done  to  health  by  keeping  silent ; 
And  he  caused  a  laugh  among  the  audience 
twlten  he  ujentioned  th.it  one  main  reason 
why  women  generally  live  longer  than 
men,  is  that  they  gpeak  more.  In  other 
vtords,  they  exercise  to  a  greater  degree 
ooe  of  the  mos  important  functions  in  the 
system.  This,  he  said,  was  the  physical 
cause,  although  there  were  others  of  a 
moral  nature.  He  therefore  argued  that 
•peaking,  and  more  especially  singing, 
vben  indulged  to  a  moderate  extent,  were 
of  gr<at  benefit  to  health. 

The  American  physician.  Dr.  Rush, 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Fletcher, 
as  10  ibe  utility  of  tinging,  not  only  as  an 
accomplisfameul,  but  as  corrective  of  a 
tendency  to  pulmonic  complaints.  '*  Vo- 
cal music,"  he  says,  "should  never  be 
neglected  in  the  education  of  a  young 
l«dy.  The  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the 
chest  by  singing,  contributes  much  to 
d«(«nd  them  from  those  diseases  to  which 
the  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them. 
The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumptKtn,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but 
one  iiiitancc  of  spitting  of  blood  among 
(hem.    This,  I  believe,   is   in    p*rt   oc- 


casioned by  the  strength  which  their  lungs' j 
acquire  by  exercising  them  in  vcciil  iiiiisi" 
for  (his  constitutes  an  t-sseniial  branch  of 
their   education.     The  music    ni.ister   of^ 
our  academy  hns  furnished  me  with  an 
obserrntion,  whicli  is  still  more  in  favour 
of  this  opinion.     He  iufornis  nie  that  he  ' 
has  known  several   instances  of  persons  J 
who  were  strongly  disposed  to  consump^l 
(ion  who  were  restored  to  health  by  tbe^ 
•■xercise  of  (heir  lungs  in  singing.  ' ' 
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<i 

Deiirium — Dreamt,  ■> 

A  simple  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a' 
local  diseiiae  in  the  body  which  docs  not' 
correspond  with  the  seat  of  the  disease 
itself  has,  I  believe,  Ixen  always  referied 
to  the  principle  of  syiT»pa(hy.  Thus,  sen- 
sation of  pain  in  the  shoulder  fioin  dis- 
ease in  the  liver  has  been  always  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  shoulder  sympathizing 
with  the  liver.  The  sensation  of  the  glans 
penis  from  a  disease  or  irritation  in  the 
bladder  has  been  referred  to  th<'  same 
cause.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  deltision  Id 
the  mind;  for  the  nerves  of  the  part  arc 
not  the  seat  of  (he  disease,  and  irritation 
could  not  communicate  to  the  mind  the 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  part  affected  ex- 
cepting they  (the  nerves)  take  on  the  same 
action,  which  they  in(jst  do  when  they 
produce  the  sensation  of  pain  of  that  part. 
But  if  the  nerves  of  the  part  which  is 
the  scat  of  sensation  in  sucn  cases  do  not 
net  at  all,  it  cannot  be  called  sympathy. 

That  there  is  such  a  delusive  principle 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  we  see  every  day, 
and  that  it  not  only  exists  between  mind 
and  body,  so  as  to  lead  us  astray  from  the 
real  subject,  but  between  the  mind  ai:d 
other  bodies  with  which  it  has  no  imme- 
diate connexion,  not  even  by  the  common 
senses.  But  we  must  allow  that  certain 
sensations  can  form  a  peculiar  state  of 
raind,  called  a  sympathizing  mind,  for  ne 
capable  of  transferring  the  sensation  of 
another  person  to  ourselves,  which  is  like 
a  dream.  A  delusion  in  the  mind  is  an 
object  appearing  to  be  where  it  is  not. 

Delirium. — It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  whether  delirium  is  a  disease  of  the 
brain  or  nerves  ;  it  appears  equally  easy 
to  prove  tliat  is  from  one  as  from  the 
other. 

A  delirium  is  a  dretm  arising  from  dis- 
ease, whether  the  dream  is  in  the  brain 
itself  or  in  the  body ;  only  it  is  worthy  of 
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fell  lo  work  wivli  my  great  loc,  working 
it  about.  Sec.,  by  which  mraos  1  prevented 
it  having  any  effect  on  me. 

OF  LOCAL  AND    COKSTITCTIONAL  DIfiB»Sr.9. 

It  rnay  be  difficult  in  all  ca^es  of  local 
diseases  lo  distin^isU  between  one  truly 
Jocal  and  one  arising  from  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  is,  one  arising  entirely  in  the 
part  diseased,  and  one  arising  entirely 
from  the  constitution.  For  as  one  can 
and  often  does  afiect  the  other,  which  may 
be  called  mixed,  it  becomes  the  more  un- 
certain where  ilie  disease  originated. 

Diseases  may  be  called  constitutional, 
local,  and  mixed.  Diseases  tqay  be  origi- 
nally constitutional  and  originally  local  j 
that  is,  diseases  may  lake  place  in  the 
same  person  from  constitutional  or  local 
causes,  and  be  totally  independent  of  each 
other ;  but  they  may  affect  one  another. 

The  first,  or  cootftitutionat,  is  either  a 
uaiversal  action  of  some  kind,  as  fever,  or 
where  Uiere  is  a  universal  susceptibility 
for  an  action,  but  the  action  is  local. 
Tlierefore  ihey  are  divisible  into  two 
kinds,  1st.  UDLversally  constitutional,  and 
2d.  oonslitulionally  local. 

Universally  conslilutioiul  is  when  there 
is  universal  action  of  some  kind,  as  fever, 
where  every  pait  of  the  body  is  uhd^r 
some  diseased  action,  which  will  be 
accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  produced  the  fever,  as  inflarama- 
tory  fever,  putrid  fever,  Sec. 

TliQse  arising  from  external  influence 
will  in  sonve  decree  reduce  all  consiitu. 
tioiis  to  some  one  mode  of  action;  and 
whatever  difTerence  there  is  between  one 
and  the  other  must  only  arise  from  a 
pcculiartly  in  constitution. 

If  an  inftammation  is  produced  in  any 
pari  by  violence,  it  will  always  be  as  the 
conslitutioii  is.  If  a  man  has  a  fever,  a 
cut  will  partake  of  the  disease,  ani  tlie 
infiaiumHiion  will  be  crysipelatou.^,  or  so 
on,  according  to  the  fever.  Bui  if  the 
fever  is  of  specific  kind,  superadded  lo 
the  iiaf'irc  of  the  conslilution,  as  small- 
pox fever,  a  cut  will  not  partake  of  the 
specific  quality  of  that  fever,  but  will  be 
exclusive  of  the  specific  quality.  Nor 
will  a  cut  on  any  part  of  a  pocky  patient 
be  vcnerciil. 

Constitutional  diseases  are  of  various 
classes,  which  nre  known  by  their  cfTccis. 
A  consiilutiooal  diiieB&^  is  a  universal 
diseased  action,  as  fever,  every  part 
taking  on  more  or  less  of  the  diseased 
iispoiiiion.  Such  diseaseSj  I  apprehend, 
hiUe  no  disposilioo  for  local  action, 
it  is  commonly    su 


tliouj;li 


aonly    supposed  ihey 


have,  as  where  fever  produces  abscess. 
This  I  hardly  believe,  though  an  abscess 
may  form  in  the  lime  of  that  fever,  and  is  '] 
caused  by  it,  or  is  an  effect  of  that  fever ; 
but  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  constitution,'] 
according  to  our  tliird  division,  therefore 
does  not  relieve  the  constitution  of  that 
Gever.  What  I  shall  call  an  act  of  the 
constitution  relieves  the  constitution,  as 
gout  falling  on  a  part;  but  in  abscess 
'rom  fever  it  is  only  that  this  part  has 
been  so  disturbed  in  the  time  of  the  fever 
that  it  has  gone  into  inflammation  and 
suppuration. 

The  second  of  the  universal  is  the  con- 
stitutionally local,  that  is,  when  there  is 
universal  susceptibility  of  body  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  local  complaints,  but  not 
the  action,  till  disturbed  :  requiring  an' 
immediate  cause,  which  may  at  the  time 
be  either  universally  disturbing,  as  fever, 
or  in  the  part  only,  as  an  accident.  Thus 
the  whole  constitution  may  be  affectetl 
with  a  gouty  disposition,  but  the  disease 
becomes  local  and  is  cured.  We  sec 
constitniionul  or  universal  diseased  afm:- 
tioD  excite  local,  as  fever  exciting  scrofula, 
not  as  a  termination  of  that  fever,  hut 
because  the  part  affected  was  partaker  of 
the  universal  affection,  and  being  dis- 
turbed by  that  universal  afTection  or  ac- 
tion, it  took  on  the  mode  of  action  it  was 
most  susceptible  of.  It  would  do  the 
same  thing  on  being  locally  disturbed  ; 
therefore,  as  to  its  disea'ed  action,  it  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  disturbed  as  part 
of  a  whole,  or  only  by  itself.  The  scro- 
fula goes  no  further  than  a  susceptibility  '] 
for  diseased  action,  until  it  is  Drought 
into  action  by  the  local  injury  or  consti- 
tutional fever. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  term  so  vagtie  or 
undetermined  in  the  mind  as  the  term 
constitutional.  Universal  action  of  every 
kind  may  be  called  constitutional,  even 
when  arising  from  some  local  cause,  which 
I  have  called  one  of  the  mixed ;  or  one 
capable  of  producing  local  effects,  which 
we  have  also  called  one  of  the  mixed. 
But  a  true  constitutional  disease  is  one 
arising,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  in  the 
constitution,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  itself. 

l,ocal  disease  I  would  consider  in  two 
lights  :  1st.  When  it  is  a  natural  local 
action,  being  a  kind  of  violence  on  a  part, 
there  bein»  no  constitutional  local  affcc 
lion.  In  this  case  the  disease  takes  on 
no  specific  quality  of  the  constitution, 
either  from  the  con.stiluiion  having  none, 
or  the  disease  not  being  affected  by  it, 
being  such  as  cither  arises  from  itself  ia  a 
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(lart  from  a  local  cause,  and  may  tak« 
{-ilacc  in  any  constitution,  or  may  be  pro- 
Jui-od  by  accident  or  violence  where  the 
coustituiion  was  never  affecteil.  2nd. 
Which  will  more  proiKTly  come  under 
^^l•  head  of  mixed,  where  the  local  affec- 
iton  either  aflects  or  is  afTected  by  the 
constitution. 

The  mixed  may  be  said  to  partalte  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  is  ofien  the  con- 
se«]uence  of  either,  namely,  Original  con- 
stitutional prwducing  local,  or  original 
local  producing  corutiiutional :  therefore 
(hey  aie  often  of  two  kinds,  and  such  an 
may  be  called  secondary  actions  either  of 
the  constitution  or  pari,  as  universal  sym- 
ijiy  with  local  disease,  yet  not  what 
ncrally  comes  under  the  idea  of  corn- 
sympathy,  as  sympathy  of  part  with 
Of  the  mixed,  the  Irrst  kind  ii 
here  origin-.il  constitution  produces 
cal;  the  second  where  it  influences 
ica)  already  produced.  Therefore  tliis 
kind  is  divisible  into  tvro  species. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  certainly 
hen  a  coostiiutional  disease  really  p«>- 
'duces  local  ;  but  it  may  be  set  down 
ncrally  that  iliere  will  fce  a  distance  as 
ilie  time  of  appearance  of  Oie  two  dis- 
sei.  The  first  of  these  two  species  is  of 
rious  kmds,  perhaps  belongs  more  to 
pecilic  diseases  than  to  comnton,  and  is 
re  the  constitution  from  its  nature 
roduces  a  local  one,  and  is  necessarily 
lie^cd  by  it,  by  what  I  have  cqlled  an 
,ct  of  the  constitution.  Of  this  kind  are 
•iiallpox,  measles,  fevt^rs  producing  cri- 
lical  abscesses,  erysipelatous  fevers,  gout, 
ftc,  and  on  this  is  founded  the  doalrine 
of  revulsion. 

Local  diseases  produced  by  an  act  of 
Ike  constitution  may  be  illustrated,  I 
hink,  by  the  growth  of  plant*.  A  plant 
r  tree  appears  to  have  a  disposition  and 
lower  of  producing  cither  only  a  top 
■hoot,  or  a  number  of  shoots,  called 
imnches,  which  are  according  to  the  na- 
re  of  ihe  plant.  If  the  lop  is  cut  off, 
efl  a  new  branch  sprouts,  and  it  serve* 
a  top  ;  so  that  th«  disposition  is  takeu 
jp  by  some  other  part  most  susceptible 
m  action.  The  same  thing  hanpeni  in 
those  plants  which  grow  by  branches. 
~o  that  the  removal  of  a  part  in  action 
ives  the  dispoiition  of  action  to  parts  net 
lefore  dispose  to  act,  but  next  in  order  of 
usceptibility. 

The  second  of  the  mixed  is  where  origi- 
nal local  produces  constitutional,  and 
Vrbich  may  alter  the  constitutional  disease 
already  existing,  or  cure  it.  Tilts  may 
of  three  kioiu. 


Ut.  The  iniiiaediate;  1u6.  l^eits  deter- 
mined a.s  lo  time;  3d.  The  remote.  Of 
the  first  lliere  appear  lo  be  two;  of  the 
second  but  one,  though  it  may  appear  in 
different  forms;  of  the  tliird  probably 
only  one. 

Of  the  immediate  we  shall  reckon  that 
which  is  called  symptomatic  fever.  Deli- 
rium I  shall  reckon  the  second,  though  it 
is  not  always  the  s<;cond  as  to  time,  lite 
third,  or  remote,  is  hectic,  to  which  may 
be  added  symptoms  of  dissolution,  whico 
la%t  stage  may  be  the  consequence  of 
either  of  them,  or  of  any  other  disease. 

The  first  of  these  is  generally  called 
symptomatic  fever,  but  I  clioo.se  rather 
to  call  it  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever. 
It  is  sympathy  of  the  constitution  wtih 
the  first  stages  of  local  diseases,  which 
is  the  action  of  alarm  on  the  constitu- 
tion, rousing  up  its  powers  to  produce 
action. 

The  second,  or  delirium,  appears  lo 
arise  from  an  affection  of  the  Drain  or 
seasorium,  producing'  sympalliy  of  action 
■of  the  brain  with  llie  nerves  of  the  part ; 
not  senitation,  as  headache,  but  an  acticiA 
producing  ideas  without  uniting  sensa- 
tion, which  is  therefore  delusive. 

The  remote,  namely,  the  hectic,  is  a 
sympathy  of  the  constituiiiju  with  local 
diiicase,  but  sytnpatliy  of  another  kind ; 
it  is  sympathy  with  the  operation  of  an 
incurable  disease,  where  the  constitution 
is  conscious  of  inability  of  the  part  to 
perform  a  cure,  by  which  means  tlie  con- 
stitution is  at  lost,  as  it  were,  worn  out, 
producing  dissolution  if  not  removed. 

Dissolution  is  the  last  stage  and  conse- 
quence of  ail,  whether  local  or  constitu- 
tionaL 

Diietuea  arc  common  or  Bpecijlc. — All 
diseases  arc  either  common  or  specific, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most 
diseases  have  some  specific  qualities.  A 
common  disease  is  such  us  will  attack 
every  constitution,  and  perhaps  every 
animal,  and  rather  appeari  to  be  an  in- 
creased action,  as  cooitnon  inflammation, 
common  inOammutory  fever,  &c. 

Many  diseases  may  be  reckoned  spe- 
cific in  their  mode  of  action,  though  not 
in  their  cause.  An  ague  is  a  specific  ac- 
tion, but  its  causes  are  various.  Gout  is 
as  speciBc  .iction,  but  its  CHUses  various. 
Cancer  is  a  specific  action,  though  its 
immediate  causc^i  are  vatious;  but  it  is 
capable  itself  of  becoming  a  true  specific 
cause,  by  forming  a  poison.  The  cause 
of  jcruiula  variea,  though  its  action  is 
specitic.  The  remote  cause  of  all  is  a 
^reatei  suscvptibilily  of  »udi  actious. 
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A  specific  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  action, 
diffenng  from  every  other  raode  of  actiitn. 
A  true  specific  dliica^c  is  one  th;it  proba- 
bly cannot  arijre  but  from  one  cause,  Rnd' 
which  probably  belongs  only  to  morbid 
poiioiis ;  for  altbougb  gout,  scrofula, 
apiip,  &c.  may  be  ranked  among  the  spe- 
cific, }el  they  c-ati  and  do  arise  from  a 
thousand  causes. 

Tliere  seems  a  specific  susceptibility 
for  those  diseases  in  tliosc  that  have  them. 
But  in  poisons  there  must  be  a  specific 
cause,  which  may  be  attended  at  the  same 
time  with  specific  susceptibility  of  such, 
as  some  have  a  greater  t>  ndcncy  to  small 
pox  than  others. 

Specific  diseases  are  such  as  we  cannot 
increase,  for  they  always  act  wiih  the  full 
force  of  the  readiness  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  at  the  time.  If  the  constitu- 
tion caa  he  made  more  susceptible  of 
action,  the  action  will  be  increased. 

Every  sjiccific  disease  has  two  modes 
of  action — namely,  the  common  and  ihe 
specific,' — joined  lo  n.  TViere  are  spe- 
cific inflammaticDs,  specific  suppurations; 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  inflamma- 
tions and  suppurations  with  specific  pro- 
perties, or  which  have  specific  propeaiea 
superadded  ;  thus,  in  sniallpox  there  is 
common  iiiflamma'ion,  with  the  siiecific 
qualities  superadded.  Specific  diseases 
may  be  either  universal  or  local ;  uni- 
versal, as  fevers  of  particular  kinds; 
local,  as  scrofula;  others  are  mixed,  as 
agups,  rtieumatism;  and  these  admit  of  a 
cuTP  from  a  variety  of  medicines. 

A  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  lakes 
place  with  respect  to  local  specific  dis- 
eases ;  parts  appear  susceptible  of  them 
as  to  take  on  their  action  so  readily,  that 
were  it  nit  for  another  very  curious  tir- 
cnmstance  we  might  soon  expect  them  to 
spread  over  the  whole  body ;  but  the 
favnuntble  circumstance  1  refer  to  is 
where  the  disease  is  spreading  very  fast, 
affecting  parts  which  the  disease  has  no' 
yet  touched,  whilst  in  the  centre  this  dis- 
eased action  no  longer  takes  place.  Those 
parts  which  hare  already  suffered  this 
action  appear  to  have  lost  their  suscepti- 
bility of  It,  whilst  the  surrounding  parts 
arc  contaminated  by  sympathy  with  those 
paits  already  affected  :  this  property  be- 
long? to  many,  as  erysipelas,  herpes,  8lC. 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing^  take  place  in 
ulcerated  bubo,  spreading  over  the  whole 
belly  and  thigh,  but  healing  in  the  c»ntre. 
Aiiother  circumstance  is  to  be  added  lo 
what  I  have  mentioned  as  hindering  the 
disease  fiom  extending  over  the  whole 
body,  which  is,  that  the  constitution  itself 


alters  or  loses  lliat  peculiar  susceptibility 
before  Juch  an  event  takes  place. 

Different  parts  differ  very  much  in  their 
power  of  resisting  di-eases,  as  welt  as  in 
Ihe  power  of  curing  themselves,  Or  getting 
rid  o(  the  diseased  action  aud  putting  on 
a  curative  one :  this  seems  to  be  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  strength  of  the  circulation 
in  the  part;  where  diis  is  less  the  power 
IS  less ;  thus,  there  is  greater  powf r  of 
resistance  in  a  muscle  than  in  a  tendon. 
But  in  snecilic  diseases  I  should  suppose 
there  is  Inile  dilference  ui  this  respect,  in 
consequence  of  .i  difl'erence  in  structure, 
ahliuugh  we  know  that  specific  diseases 
afleci  some  paris  more  than  otiiers,  as  liie 
smallpox  nliecls  the  skin;  the  measles, 
the  skiu  aud  surface  of  the  lungt;  hoop- 
ing-cnugh  and  hydrophobia,  the  throat; 
&c. 
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Generation — Otfology. 

The  same  orgasm  that  affects  the  ovary 
and  tube  is  sai^l  to  render  the  womb  vas- 
cular, and  slightly  congested  (Harvey, 
Ruysch,  Hun'er,  and  ohers).  Its  inter- 
nal surface,  thus  irritated,  secretes  the 
albuminous  concretion,  called  deudua, 
by  Hunter,  and  epichorion  by  Chaussier. 
These  effects  are  purely  sympathetic,  be- 
cause they  exist  in  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancies ;  they  are  more  perfect,  however, 
when  produced  by  the  presen-e  of  ihc 
ovule. 

n»e  volume,  form,  and  direction  of  tht 
uterus  are  chauj^cd  ;  its  parictps  are  enor- 
mously itiickened  ;  its  weight,  at  the 
completion  of  the  term  of  gestation,  is 
two  or  tliree  pounds,  and  compared  with 
that  of  a  woman  who  ha:<  not  been  a  mother 
(two  ounces),  and  with  that  of  a  virgin 
half  an  ounce},  we  find  it  multiplied  by 
nearly  twelve  and  tweniy-four.  Its  fibres 
are  muscular  (Lobslein);  but  not  invari- 
ably so,  as  attested  by  Dr.  Malins  and 
raysolf,  in  a  case  we  published  (Londoa 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January, 
1831,  vol.  vi.) 

The  opening  through  which  it  escapes 
becomes  cicatrized,  and  is  called  the  cor- 
pus luleum  ;  it  is  described  by  Fallopius, 
Malpighi,  Dt  Graafe,  and  IWderer ;  and 
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its  developmeiu  is  not  the  efTect  of  ttic 
male  semen,  but  is  a  veculiur  fuiicti<in  of 
the  ovary  ;  it  is  an  iiiJispt'iisable  prelim- 
inary necessary  for  coiicepliuu ;  ii  lias 
bcfii  found  in  women  who  had  not  con- 
ceived, by  Rffidertr,  and  in  virgins  by 
Ilaigtilon,  Valljsnieii,  Santorini,  Ber- 
trandi,  Sir  E.  Home  firugnone,  and 
Cruiksliank  ;  in  mules,  by  Brugnone; 
and  ill  animals  whose  Fallopian  tube« 
were  tied  before  coition,  by  llaighCoo. 
The  male  semen  is  said  to  be  carried  by 
absorption,  or  by  a  peristal 'ic  motion  of 
the  womb  and  tubes  (<jalen,  t-allopius, 
Mur»:agiii,  Hunter,  WagcnJie,  Richerind, 
filuinenbat:b,  and  Ruysch) ;  and  ilaller 
found  the  sperm  in  the  l-'altopi.n  tubes  of 
women  and  animals,  who  were  killed  im- 
mediately after  cuilon.  I)r  Haightnn 
tied  the  h'ullopiiin  tulies  of  rabbits  and  in- 
cised them  ;  Ine  ammaU  lost  all  desire, 
were  barren,  and  yet  the  copora  lutea 
were  5aid  to  have  funned. 

llic  transmi-sioii  of  a  subtile  vapour, 
effluvium  from  the  male  semt-n  (aura  se- 
innialis)  through  (he  womb,  one  of  its 
tubes,  to  the  ova'y,  which  impregnates  an 
ovum,  ef^K,  or  vesicle,  wliich  passes 
thruiigli  the  tube  iiitu  the  womb  and  is 
there  develO)  ed,  is  a  disnuted  theory. 

The- iltu-ir  ous  Harvey  made  a  vast 
number  uf  ilissections  o(  hinds  after  cupu- 
la ion,  and  never  discovered  the  male 
fluid  ill  the  wonib  ;  hence  arose  the  doc- 
tnntf,  thut  a  vapour  arose  frum  it — aura 
semiiiiilis  —  wttich  passed  thiough  the 
womb  iind  tube  tu  the  ovaiy,  one  of  whose 
ova  uf  Vesicles  it  impregnated  ;  and  that 
the  ovule  was  conveyed  through  the  tube 
into  the  womb  to  be  nourished. 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  is  uri;e«] 
thill  impregnation  has  happened  thotijrh 
the  hymen  was  perfect,  and  closed  up  the 
orilice  of  the  vagina,  except  at  the  upper 
part,  when  no  penetration  of  the  male, 
further  than  between  the  external  labia, 
luoi  place.  There  ate  many  cases  of  this 
kind  on  record;  and  a  most  remarkable 
une  was  lately  described  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, uf  Dublin  :  I  have  also  been  con- 
sulted in  similar  examples.  The  peuis 
does  not  enter  the  orifice  of  the  womb, 
which  is  not  much  larger,  in  the  unim- 
pre^iiated  stite,  than  that  of  the  male 
urethra.  I  have  known  several  instances 
in  which  the  application  of  the  male  fluid 
between  the  external  labia  caused  impreg- 
nation ;  a  fact  also  attested  by  Dr.  Blun- 
dell  in  his  lectures  in  the  lancet.  "  I 
know  three  cases  in  which  the  male  organ 
was  not  suffered  to  enter  the  vagina  ut  all, 
and  where,  ueTenJiele89>  I  suppose,  from 


the  mere  deposiiion  uf  the  semen  u^ton 
the  htbia,  iinpregnilion  took  place.  I 
have  known  wumi'n  astonished  lo  find 
themselves  pregnant,  i'ein^  persuaded  tliat 
impregnation  was  impossible,  until,  to 
their  sorow,  the  unwelcome  truth  was 
unfolded.  in  a  word,  from  .-ever.il 
facts  of  this  kind,  too  delicate  for  a 
fuller  disclosure,  I  am  satisfied  ihdt 
very  small  quantities  of  the  semen  in- 
troduced into  the  lower  part  of  the  va- 
gina, where  there  is  an  aptitude  tu  be  ome 
pregnant,  will  give  rise  to  the  new  s.ruc- 
tiire."  (I\tnciples  and  Piacticeof  Obste- 
iricy,  tic.  1834.)  I  have  also  recorded 
irases  of  imperfect  pt^netratiou  and  pr.>lifiu 
connexions,  when  the  penis  was  so  de- 
stroyed by  di-ease  that  it  was  no  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length. 

I  have  been  confidenlly  assured  by  a 
gemlenian  of  veracity,  that  he  impreg- 
nated a  woman  although  he  barely  pene- 
trated the  vagina ;  his  paramour  consulted 
rae,  perfectly  unconcious  of  lAhat  had 
happened,  for  she  was  inebriatetl  at  the 
time,  and  she  most  pusiiively  deuit-d, 
when  I  siattd  she  was  pregiiaut,  that  it 
was  possilile,  as  she  never  knew  niaii. 
My  opinion  was,  however,  unalieied,  und 
I  advised  her  to  consult  otiicr  ohsietii' 
i'ians  a>  to  her  condition.  Several  emi- 
nent obstetricians  told  hei  she  \va>  not 
pregnant ;  she  called  on  me  again  aud 
ugatn,  and  every  time  the  womb  waa  inoni 
developed,  and  at  last  s>  e  felt  the  niQiion 
of  the  fce.us.  Her  parjuiuur  at  lengdi 
made  the  above  confession ;  she  recol- 
Ic.ted  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  together,  and  of  his  having  induced 
her  to  drink  loo  freely  ;  aud  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month,  1  delivered  her  of  a 
t>ealihy  full-grown  infant.  Her  case  at- 
tests a  fact  1  have  stated  in  my  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence, — that  a  heallhy 
woman  may  be  impregnated  unconsut- 
ously,  during  inebiiatioii.  narcotism, cata- 
le))Sy,  and  profound  sleep.  I  have  also 
known  cases  in  whiLh  the  greater  pan  of 
the  penis  was  destroyed  by  disease,  or 
amputated  close  to  (he  pubis,  and  yet  per- 
sons so  mutilated  have  coutmued  to  pro- 
pajtate.  In  such  cases,  theie  can  be  but 
very  imperfect  penetration,  but  the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  the  i-jaculatory  muscles 
of  the  penis  remains  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion. These,  and  similar  cases,  prove 
that  perfect  or  deep  penetration  is  not  ne- 
cessary fur  procreation,  and  tlie^  al.^o  fa- 
vour the  third  theory  of  abiiorptjon  uf  the 
semen  from  the  vagina. 

These  cases  also  show  that  it  i»  not  ne- 
cessary tliai  ih«;  tniilu  seiueii  tbould  be  la- 
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)ected  into  (he  womb.  Dr.  Blundull 
supposes  thai,  when  there  is  a  deposition 
OD  the  vulva,  generation  d''iiemJ»  on  the 
admixture  of  the  male  fluid  wiih  the  se- 
cretions of  the  female:  "  for  dilution  does 
not  destroy  the  fecundating  power.  If  a 
glass  of  a  certain  height  wete  ftlled  with 
water,  should  sugar  be  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  it,  this,  on  solution,  migiil  soon 
be  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fluid,  especially  if  agitation  occurred  ;  so 
tlie  fecundating  secretion  may,  by  admix- 
ture, have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  genitals,  more  especially  if 
the  secretion  of  the  genital  surface  be  co- 
pious," He  goes  on  to  observe,  that 
children  are  sometimes  not  procreated  for 
want  of  sufficient  penetrative  power  in 
the  male  organ,  wliicii  I  very  much  ques- 
tion, for  the  reasons  just  stated.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani, , 
[  who  found  that  three  grains  of  the  semen 
of  a  frog,  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  water, 
I  were  sufficient  to  give  it  a  fecundating 
I  power ;  even  that  small  quantity  taken 
fut>0D  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  from 
twiiich  Dr,  Blundell  infers,  "if  the  female 
1  genitals  be  apt  for  conception,  the  requi- 
I  «ite  quantity  ofthe  male  material  is  small," 
fp.  CT. 

In  reviewing  Dr.  Dlundell's  opinions, 
I  am  bound  by  the  many  facts  I  have  ad- 
iduced  in  this  lecture,  to  observe  that  they 
I  are,  in  ray  opinion,  liable  to  many  unan- 
I  swerablc  olijections.     Repeated  cnsulta- 
:  tions  enable  me  to  state,  tliat  a  complete 
I  enirs>ion  of  the  male  fluid  at  the  interval 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  will 
L  rarely,  if  ever,  cause  iraprecnation  j  nor 
I' do  1   comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
germ   or  ovarian  fluid   passing  into  the 
womb  to  mix  with  the  spermatic  fluid  of 
the   male;  and,  therefore,   the   requisite 
quantity  of  the  male  material  for  impreg- 
nation, is   not  so  small  as  is  above  sup- 
posed.     Neitlier  can  I  perceive  any  anal- 
ogy between  the  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water  and   the    spermatic    and   ovarian 
fluids;  nor  do  I  believe  that  children  are 
sometimes  not   procreated    for  want    of 
au6Bcienl  penetrative  power  in  the  male 
organ.     Tne  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  gene- 
rally within  two  inches  or  two  inches  and 
a  half  of  the  external   genital   aperture, 
thoush  it  may  be  more  distant,  or  be  ele- 
vated under  certain  circumstances,  and 
the  slightest  penetration  when  the  semen 
is  elaborate,  is  sufficient  for  impregoation. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Uie 
conclusions  of  Spallanzani  refer  to  frogs, 
and  oot  to  human  species,  and  therefore 
it  does  Dot  follow  that  such  extreme  dilu- 


tion^ as  in  the  former  cases,  can  ever  liap- 
pen  in  the  latter,  though  there  is  generally 
some  dilution  of  the  male  fluid.  If  iht« 
were  the  fact,  the  male  material  would 
be  always  prolific ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  unless  it  has  remained  in  the  seminal 
recpptacles  (or  some  days,  as  observed  by 
Harvey  and  others.  Many  proofs  of  this 
fact  iiave  fallen  under  my  own  considera- 
tion. 

The  mucus  of  the  seminal  receptacle?, 
the  prostatic  fluid  and  urethral  mucus 
dilute  the  male  fluid,  as  well  as  the 
vaginal  and  uterine  luucus  in  most  cases 
during  the  seminal  emission ;  but  this 
tost  dilution  dues  nolalw;iys  happen. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
which  his  patient  iiijrcled  semen  into  the 
vagina  and  caused  impregnation,  appears 
to  me  open  to  objection ;  and  1  should 
ihink  there  was  a  more  legitimate  cause 
for  the  procreation. 

On  a  careful  review  of  all  the  llieories 
of  human  geiiemtion,  we  can  only  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  union  of  the 
sexes  is  necessary,  Ihnt  both  should  be  in 
j!qod  or  tob  rably  good  health,  and  that 
the  funciioij  ouglil  only  to  be  performed 
when  dictated  by  nature. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  were  I  to  intro'luce  the 
history  of  comparative  and  human 
ovology,  or  the  developeraent  of  the  im- 
pregnated ovum  from  conception  to  the 
period  of  delivery,  which  I  have  already 
done  in  my  work  on  Obstetric/,  and  in 
my  Lecturtis  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  published  in 
the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, 1836,  and  tu  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader.  I  shall  now  content  myself  with 
de.scribing  the  influence  of  the  maternal 
imagination  on  the  fcctus  in  the  womb ; 
the  hygiolopy  of  women  during  preg- 
nancy, parturition,  the  puerperal  state, 
and  lactation  or  suckliug  ;  and  coucludc 
the  physiology  of  generation  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  function  of  parturition,  liie 
assistance  required  dsriug  that  process, 
and  offer  a  few  iiiuLi  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation or  manageiueut  of  tlie  iiew-bocn 
infant. 

F(Dlu«  i«  tie  Womb. — All  obstetric 
writers  agree  that  the  circulation  between 
the  mother  and  the  infant  is  ioterrupted, 
and  also  that  there  is  not  a  direct  nervous 
countxion  between  them.  Nerves  have 
never  been  discovered  in  it>e  placenta  or 
its  continuation,  the  navel  cord,  wltich 
passes  into  Uie  infantine  abdomen.  Tlie 
mind  of  tlie  tiiothcr,  therefore,  cuujiot 
have  a  direct  iitfluenoe  upon  the  fwtus. 
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more  than  tlie  circulation  of  her  blood. 
Mental  and  corporeal  excilcment  may  de- 
range ihe  function  of  the  brain,  nervous 
system,  heart,  and  digestive  apparatus  ; 
but  such  derangements  have  only  an  in- 
direct effect  npori  the  fojtus  in  utero.      Ii 
therefore  follows  that  the  imagination  of 
the  mother  cannot  mark   or  deform  the 
oflTspring,  for  if  it  could,  no  infant  would 
be  perfect ;  because  there  never  perhaps 
wfts   a.   pregnant  woman    vrho   was    not 
frightened,  or  who  was  free  from  longings 
during  her  condition;  and   yet  how  few 
deformed  or  disfigured  infants  are  born. 
The  imagination  is  excited  in  every  case 
of  pregnancy,   there  is  a  constant  cause, 
but  very  rarely  *n   effect.     This  is  bad 
philosophy  ;  for  every  obstetrician  cngTjg- 
ed  in  practice  has  repeatedly  known  preg- 
nant women   who  had  ungratified   long- 
ings, who  had  been  frightened  by  dismal 
objects,  or  had  met  with  dreadful  acci- 
dents or  misfortunes,  and  yet  tlieir  infants 
were  perfect.     We  see  this  fact  illustrated 
every  day  in  this  metropolis.     Nevertlie- 
less,  the  belief  is  general  among  the  mid- 
die  and  lower  dla.*ses,  and  even  among 
some     meilical     practitioners,    that    the 
friuhls,  longings,  and  imaginations  of  the 
mother  can   mark   and   deform   the   off- 
spring ;  but  this  opinion   is  contrary  to 
nature,  reason,  common  observation,  and 
medical  science.     I  have  known  hundreds 
of  instances  in  which  women  feared  that 
their  infants  would  be  m.irked,  but  I  never 
met  with  one  case  in   which  such  antici- 
pation was  confirmed.    The  belief  in  this 
error  is,  however,  of  great  nntiguity.     J 
have  given  a  full  refutation  of  the  incre- 
dible fables  repotted  as  illustrationi,  in 
my  work  on  Midwifery. 

All  these  monstrous  facts  occurred  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventcetli  centuries, 
which  were  remarkable  for  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  credulity.  A  most  slngu- 
liir  Illustration  of  tlie  credulity  of  that 
era  is  afforded  by  a  writer  named  Goftr. 
(Ilegenitii  Iiinerarum,  &c.,  1.130.)  This 
iravt'tliT  states  that  he  saw  a  t>iblet  in  the 
chnrch  at  Leusdown  (l^usdunum),  about 
five  miles  from  the  Hague,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  following  effect : — that  a 
eertaiii  illustrious  countess,  whose  name 
and  family  he  gives,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  her  age,  brought  forth,  at  cne  birth,  in 
the  year  1276,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  infants!  all  of  whom  were  baptized 
hy  fJuido  the  suffragan,  who  called  the 
iii.ilij  "  .lohii,"  and  the  females  "  Kli/.a- 
l«-ili,"  all  of  whom,  with  their  mother, 
dit-d  on  the  siime  day,  and  were  buried 
together  in  the  above  temple.    This  hap- 


pened on  account  of  a  poor  woman  who 
carried  twins  in  her  arms,  which  the 
countess  declared  were  not  the  offspring 
of  one  man,  and  this  so  incensed  the  mo- 
ther that  she  prayed  that  her  insulter 
might  have,  at  one  birth,  the  same  num- 
Ijer  of  children  as  there  were  days  in  the 
year.  No  rational  individual  can  cre<lit 
this  story,  tliough  it  is  attested  with  much 
plausibility. 

Ut'MAN   OVOLOOr. 

Physiologists  hold  that  the  ovum,  or 
germ,  is  an   orgiiuic   production   of  the 
ovary,  which  is  developed  by  the  semen. 
In   oviparous   animals   the  yolk  only  is 
formed  in  the  oviiry,  and  a  whitish  tunic 
or  shell  in  the  oviduct.     A  tunic  is  formed 
in  m:tmmiferous  animals  in  the  uterus. 
Baer  has  ascertained  the  rudiments  of  the 
ovum  along  time  before  fecundation,  in 
the  vesicles  of  the  ovary  in  the  middle  of 
a  mass  of  granulations,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  whose  base  is  fixed  to  the  w.-dl  of  the 
vesicle,   and   its   apex    turned    inwards. 
The  ovum  or  ovule  is  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourll)  of  a  line  in  length,  is  spherical, 
hollow,  composed  of  two  membranes  aitd 
a  liquid.     When  it  escapes  from  the  rup- 
tured vesicle  and  penetrates  into  the  ovi- 
duct,   it   draws    with    it  the   granulated 
membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  disc. 
Baer  considers  the  mammiferous  ovum  or 
ovule  and  oviparous  analagous.     Velpeau 
considers  the  ovule,  before  incubation,  as 
composed — 1.   Of  a  substance  de%iined 
for  llie  formation  of  the  embryo,  rmliri/n- 
(ropie ;    2.    Of  an   organ   from    which 
springs  the  formative  force  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  life,  hln^tftderme.,  mem- 
brann  grrminativa,  or  prnlifera ;  3.  Of 
an   envelope  composed   of    two    bodies 
which  proiec  ii,  at  the  same  time  that  It 
establishes  the  reciprocal  action  with  the 
exterior  world,  and  the  two  fiist  organ*  of 
Incubation,  mfmhr/inc  r>f  the  aied.    These 
three  parts  are  named,  nttfrilivr,  iiving, 
.md  proicrtive,  they  exist  in  the  ovules  of 
all  organised  beings.     Sometimes  there  is 
an   external  envelope  which  covers  the 
nidus  or  progeny. 

The  viielliim,  yolk,  or  yellow  snbs'ance 
in  animals  is  the  immediate  produtt  of 
the  ovary.  Tliis  yellow  subitance  is  al- 
buminous and  oily.  The  ovary  furnishes 
an  excessively  small  portion  of  emhryo- 
trophe,  in  proportion  to  the  living  part 
vkhieh  afterwards  takes  the  nutritive  ma- 
terials of  the  oviduct  and  womb.  An  nl- 
hiiminous  fluid  also  exists  between  thr 
chorion  and  amnios. 

TIte  external  surfaces  of  the  embr\o- 
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According  to  Velpeau,  whose  observa- 
tions are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any 
author  in  existence,  there  nre  new  views 
on  this  subject.     He  says  that  tiie  uterus 
is  excited  by  conception,  not  inflamed,  as 
staled  by  Dreschet;  that  it  becomes  co- 
vered wiih  an  opaque,  Yellowish,  reddish 
matter,  which  lias  the  form  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  firom  which  it  is  easily  detached. 
Its  external  or  uterine  surface  is  spotig-y 
and  lomentoie,  whilst  its  external  one  is 
smooth   and    polished.      It   has   vessels 
which  may  be  injected  through  those  of 
the  uterus,  but  are  soft  and  easily  broken. 
It   is  Ihinnest  at  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
and   also  le«s  vascular.     This  membrane 
was  found  by  Lallemnnd  and  Bondelocque 
in  exira-uterine  fcciations.    Du'rochel  de- 
nied its  vasculariiy.     It  is  formed  about 
fourteen  days  after  fecundation,  and  ac- 
quires its  greatest  developement  about  the 
commencement  of  the  second  month,  bui 
it  diminishes  after  the  sixtli  week,  when 
the  villositifs  are  shorter  and  le.ss  nume- 
rous.   M.  Velpeau  contends  that  the  mat- 
ter which  forms  the  decidiia  is  gelatinous 
and  mucous,  ditTers  from  the  products  of 
inflammation,  is  iuorj^ftnic,  and  hence  he 
terms  it  anhisle,  or  tissneless  membrane. 
The  ovule,  according  to  this  celebrated 
professor,  afier  its  descent  through  it  tube 
towards  the  utems,  does  not  sink  into  the 
soft  matter  of  the  di'cidua,  as  maintained 
by  Bfeschet,  but  depresses  this  membrane, 
glides  Iwlween  it  and  the  womb,  becomes 
attached  to  ihe  latter  organ,  but  not  to  the 
(lecidua;  that  as  it  grows  it  conseauently 
pushes  tins  membrane  forward,  and  forms 
the  decidua  reflexa,  or  ovuline  decidua  of 
Lee  and  Owen.    The  invaginilion  com- 
mences about  the  third  week,  »nd  is  very 
apparent  at  the  sixth.    The  reflected  por- 
tion is  nourished  by  the  vessels  which  pe- 
netrate at  the  point  of  reflexion.    Tlie 
decidua  is  therefore  a  nidus  for  the  ovum, 
is  the  means  by  which  the  uterus  acts  on 
the  enibrjo  in  the  i-arly  weeks  of  gesiaiion, 
and  dies  when  tlie  commutiicatioii  is  es- 
tablished by  the  placenta.     It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  pericarp  and  nidus  of  ovipa- 
rous animals.     It  is  no  part  of  the  ovum, 
and    tliereforo    is   not   analogous   to    the 
membrane  of  the  shell,  as  said  by  Cu- 
vier. 

M.  Breschet  differs  from  the  former 
and  maintJittis  that  the  ovum  is  too  small 
to  push  down  the  decidua,  but  becomi's 
attached  to  it  or  imbedded  in  it ;  that  the 
uterine  and  reflected  decidux  are  inter- 
posed betwpcn  the  utciine  mucous  mem- 
brane anil  the  placenta  in  r  very  ntieiiu- 
aled  form.     The  villosities  of  the  ovule 


become  adherent  to  tlie  ovule;  and  as  tiie 
growLli  of  the  ovule  advances,  these  dimi- 
nish over  tliL'  general  surface,  become  re- 
stricted to  n  single  point,  press  the  deci- 
dua rt-flexa  to  the  uterine  decidua,  and 
give  rise  to  the  origin  of  the  placenta. 
It  appears  then  that  the  chorion  forms  tlic 
placenta. 

M.  Velpeau  forms  a  diflerent  opinion, 
and  one  better  entitled  to  adoption.  lie 
denies  the  existence  of  a  membranous 
fold  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus 
in  the  early  part  of  uterogestation,  hut  so 
soon  as  the  tomentose  or  villous  filaments 
of  the  chorion  agglomerated  into  one  mass, 
it  begins  to  appear  as  covering  their  apex 
and  soon  becomes  confounded  with  the 
anhislal  or  decidual  membrane.  It  is 
not  vascular,  it  presents  the  disposition  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  adheres  to  the 
lobule."!  of  the  placenta,  and  dips  between 
thum. 

The  origin  of  the  placenta  is  the  point 
of  vascular  connexion  between  the  ovum 
and  the  uterus,  The  ovum  may  pass 
along  the  fundus  uteri  as  the  decidua  is 
not  very  adherent  at  this  part,  and  in  20 
out  of  34  dissections  the  placenta  was 
found  near  the  oriiice  of  the  Fallopian 
lube.  The  ovijm  may  descend  between 
the  decidua  and  uterus  towards  the  neJc 
of  the  womb^  aud  adhere  to  any  poitit  of  I 
this  organ, 

V^elpeaii  holds  that  in  the  stale  of  vacuity 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  not 
separable.      The  rarefaction  which  utero- 
gestation induces  in  the  elements  of  the 
gravid  womb,  renders  the  mucous  mem- 
brane easily  separable  in  flakes  or  pieces,  ] 
offering  superb  arborizations,  of  a  den- 
sity equal  to  tlic  peritoneum,  with  all  the  ' 
characters  of  a  distinct  membrane,  firmly  I 
united  by  numerous  organic  filaments  to] 
I  the   womb,     I    conceive,   continues    thitl 
celebrated  professor,    that   this   may    Imi 
mistaken,  and  taken  for  the  caduca  or 
decidua.    Thus  may  be  explained  what 
W.  Hunter,  Carus,  Seller,  Burns,  and  a] 
host  of  others,  have  said  in  favour  of  the 
vitality,  the  organic  state,  and  of  the  lex* 
ttire  of  this  last  tunic.     M .  Velpeau  mein-l 
tains  that  Dr.  R.  Lee  and  Mr.  Rad for 
of  Manchester,  have  recently  fallen  into 
tills  error,  and  mistook  the  mucous  mer 
br.ine  of  the  uterus  for  the  caduca  or  de 


cidua.  (Uvologic  Ilumalne — EmbryoloeitJ 
1833.      Introduction,    xviii.    xix.)       fie 
holds  that  the  caduca  does  not  pass  be-^ 
iwcen  the  uterus  and  placenta;  and  thai 
at  the  sevenili  month  of  titerogestatiot 
there  is  only  n  line  of  demarcation 
tween  the  circumference  of  the  placenta 
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and  the  ancient  folded  circle  of  tlie  dect- 
dua  of  Hunter. 

According  to  Velpeau  and  Li«e,the  pla- 
centa is  developed  between  the  chorion 
and  the  decidua  vera,  that  is  between  the 
decidtia  reflexa  or  the  clii'iian  and  the 
internal  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  womb ; 
and  the  latter  relates  six  examples  in 
wliich  tlie  caduca  adhered  so  firmly  to  the 
placenta  that  it  could  not  be  detached 
without  laceration,  that  no  large  vessel  of 
the  womb  opened  into  the  placenta,  and 
that  die  large  oblique  optnings  on  the  in* 
temal  surface  of  the  womb  are  closed  by 
the  inierpMed  cadaca.  Velpeau  held 
this  last  opinion  in  his  Tocology  before 
Dr.  Robert  Lee  published  on  the  subject. 

All  modem  emhryologists  are  of  thisi 
opinion,  Lee,  Owen,  Craigie,  Radford  ^ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  determined  whetbar 
the  int«rpoied  membrane  i&  decidua  or 
chorion,  though  I  am  disposed  to  think 
with  M.  Velpeau  it  is  not  the  former. 
lie  also  opposes,  mo:it  successfully,  the 
doctrine  ol  Hunter  and  his  followers,  that 
the  blood  of  the  nr.other  is  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  the  placeaia,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  fcetus,  on  the  following 
groundi : — 1.  la  cxtra-utcrine  fcetations 
this  opinion  is  untenable;  2.  The  pla- 
centa, until  the  third  month,  consists  of 
agglomerated  filaments  only,  and  no 
sinuses  exist  between  its  lobules;  3. 
When  the  placenta  is  attached  to  a  fibrous 
polypus,  or  indurated  part  of  the  womb, 
the  embryo  is  duly  supplied  with  nutri- 
tion; 4.  Tlie  uterine  surface  of  a  women 
recently  delivered  was  hard,  healthy,  and 
without  orifices;  5.  And  lastly  the  sinuses 
or  canals  of  the  womb  are  veins,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  venous  and  not  arte- 
rial blood,  which  is  supplied  to  the  fcetus 
Dr.  Rob«rt  Lee  and  Dr.  Niramo  of  Glas- 
gow, deny  that  arteries  or  veins  enter  the 
decidua  (chorion,  Velpeau),  and  hold  that 
the  placenta  is  made  up  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  and  has  no  maternal  portion. 
Velpeau  was  of  this  opinion  in  1829  (see 
his  Tocology),  and  that  the  placenta  per- 
formed the  function  of  lungs.  Dr.  Lee 
maintains  that  the  whole  uterine  blood, 
except  the  small  quantity  which  supplies 
the  decidua,  is  returned  by  the  spermatic 
and  hypogastric  veins,  and  doe*  not  enter 
the  substance  of  the  platfEnta.  Whalever 
change  the  foetal  blood  undergoes,  must 
be  elTected  from  indirect  exposure  to  the 
blood  of  the  uterus,  the  decidua  or  cho- 
rion being  placed  between  the  placenta 
and  uterus.  The  change  must  be  some- 
what analagous  to  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
lung*,  a  membrane  being  interposed  be- 
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tween  the  vital  fluid  and  tlte  air,  and  be> 
tween  the  foetal  circulation  and  thai  of  the. 
mother.  It  is  also  reoiarkabie  that  cheum- 
bilictl  vein,  like  the  pulmonary  conveys 
arterial  blood  to  the  fcetus.  Dr.  Biundcll 
asserts  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
umbilical  vein  and  arteries  is  the  same, 
and  it  contains  an  equal  quantity  of  car- 
bon in  both.  Upon  the  whole  this  part 
of  physiology  is  not  understood  at  pre- 
sent.    See  page  85  of  my  Manual. 

Ila  maintains  that  the  chorion  adheres 
directly  to  the  uterine  surface  without  the 
intervention  of  any  intermediate  mem* 
brane,  such  as  the  decidua,  and  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  inspected  400  ovules, 
we  are  bound  to  prefer  his  conclusions  to 
diose  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Mr.  Rad- 
ford, neither  of  whom  had  such  opportu- 
nities, lie,  in  common  with,  and  long 
before  Dr.  Lee,  maintained  iu  his  work 
on  Tocology,  in  1834),  that  the  sinuses  of 
the  uterus  were  not  continuous  with  the 
vessels  of  the  placenta,  but  that  a  mem- 
brane was  interposed  the  maternal  or  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  placenta  and  utcru*. 
Others  deny  this  doctrine,  as  appears  bj 
the  quotations  in  p.  75  of  my  Manual' 
W.  Hunter  maintained  that  the  vessels 
ihe  womb  anastomosed  witli  those  of  th* 
placenta ;  but  his  predecessor,  die  illuv, 
trioiis  Ualler,  ana  his  pupil  Donald 
Monro,  were  of  a  different  opinion* 
(Rssays  Phys.  8t  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  404i 
408— Si 9.)  See  p.  75  of  my  Manuid 
Midwifery,  3rd  edition. 

Tie  cesicuia  umbUicaliB  is  a  small 
pyriform  globular  sac,  observable  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  after  fe- 
cundation (Velpeau),  on  the  forty-first  day 
(Autenreith),  is  from  two  to  four  lines  iq 
length  (Velpeau),  and  six  lines  in  diara»>! 
tar  (Lobstein).  It  is  about  the  size  of 
garden-pea.  It  becomes  smaller  after 
month,  according  to  Velpeau,  and  aboul 
the  sixth  or  seventh  week  it  is  reduced 
the  size  of  a  coriander  seed,  becomes  flat, 
and  disappears  insensibly.  In  some  in- 
stances it  was  not  found  in  the  third 
month,  though  Hunter  and  Meckel  found 
it  of  its  largest  size  at  the  end  of  the  ute- 
rogestation.  It  is  situated  between  the 
chorion  and  amnios,  contains  a  gelatin- 
ous yellowish  oily  fluid.  It  is  sonrietiraes 
attached  lo  the  amnios  and  *om>ftimes  to 
the  choiion.  It  has  been  floating  in  ova 
of  two  or  three  weeks  (Velpeau.)  A  pe- 
dicle or  duct  runs  from  the  vesicle  towards 
the  embryal  abdomen,  and  terminates  in 
the  ileum  or  coecum.  It  vanes  in  length 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  umbliical  vesicle  is  supplied  by  as 
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artery  (Vom  tlie  iniVrior  mesenteric,  and  a 

vein  arising  from  its  o^n  parietes,  which 
enters  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 
Thete  reosels  are  termed  ompholo  mesen- 
teric vessfls,  and  by  M.  \'elpeau  vitello 
mensenteric,  and  vilelUne  veaseU.  He 
denies  that  they  originate  or  terminate  in 
the  mesenteric  artery  or  vein,  as  be  has 
frequently  observed  (hem  lost  in  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  umbilical  stalk. 
These  -vessels  have  been  observed  by 
Chaussier  and  Beclard  in  the  funis  of 
the  full  grown  fetus,  in  the  form  of  white 
filaments. 

Use. — According  to  M.  Velpcau,  and 
other  physiologists,  the  fluid  of  vesicula 
umbilicalis  is  a  nutritious  oil  similar  (o 
the  vitelline  fluid  in  the  chick.  He  says 
that  in  the  chick  it  enters  the  abdomen 
entirely,  while  in  the  human  fcntus  it  re- 
cedes from  the  abdomen  as  pregnancy 
advances.  It  nourishes  the  embryo 
until  the  umbilical  vessels  and  cord  are 
developed. 

The  aliantois  is  a  sac  found  between 
the  chorion  and  amnios  in  the  cow,  sheep, 
bitch,  reptitrs,  and  birds.  This  was  de- 
nied to  exist  in  the  human  embryo.  M. 
Velpeau  has  delected  a  transparent  layer, 
of  a  slightly  greenish  colour,  not  serous, 
but  lamellated,  like  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye,  and  diminisliin^  iu  thickness 
in  proportion  as  the  other  membranes  are 
developed.  As  it  diminishes  in  thickness 
it  soon  forms  a  homogeneous  pulpy  layer, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  a  umcous 
coaling,  and  disappears  in  general  before 
delivery.  M.  Velpeau  designates  this 
substance  corpus  retieulcilum,  and  con- 
siders it  analagous  to  the  allantoic  in  ovi- 
parous animals.  He  denies  that  the  reti- 
culated body,  or  the  allantois,  has  any 
telaiion  ro  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

The  vesicula  frt/laroidea  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Blumenliach  as  analagous  to 
the  vesicula  umbilicalis.  It  forms  the  in- 
testinal lubein  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pockels, 
and  it  has  no  existence  according  to  Vel- 
peau. The  general  opinion  o(  physiolo- 
gists is,  that  the  erythrotd  membrane  does 
not  exist  in  the  human  embryo. 

Another  part  at  this  period  of  embryal 
life  is  the  Uraeiua.  Besides  the  two  ar- 
teries and  the  vein  in  the  funis,  there  is 
a  cord  extending  from  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  passing  out  at  the  navel,  accom- 
panying tne  blood-vessels,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  sac  between  the  chorion  and  am- 
nios, called  the  allantois.  There  is  an 
impervious  cord  running  from  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  to  the  navel  which  is  called 
the  urachus,  and  does  not  pass  into  the 


funis  or  navel-string.    This  lie  is  perhaps 
the  vesicula  umbilicalis  in  tlie    human  ] 
embryo. 

When  there  is  a  plurality  of  infants, ' 
each  has  distinct  placenta,  and  a  set  of  I 
membranes.  The  circulations  of  the  blood  j 
are  distinct.  In  some  rare  cases  there  is } 
but  one  placenta  for  both  infants,  and] 
hence  the  application  of  the  second  liga- 
ture to  the  navel  string,  lest  the  fcetus  re-^l 
maining  in  utcro  might  bleed  to  death. 
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Saturday,   jSugusl  5th,   1B37. 
CHANGES  IN  TUB  EXAMINATIOr 

«T  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
FOR  ITS  DIPLOMA. 

In  our  Number  for  March  the  4th  wil 
be  found  an  able  and  interesting  commU'^ 
nicalion  signed  a  Reformer,  in   whic 
the  writer  gives  a  serious,  though  not  i 
les>t  failliful  account  of  the  style  in  wbic 
the  examinations  of  candidates  for    ih 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of   Suf 
geoni,  and  for  the  certificate  of  the  VVof 
shipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  in  Lon 
don,  were  conducted   by  the  councils  i 
these   learned  and  scientific  bodies. 
contrast  also  was  accurately  and  sensibljl 
drawn  by  the  writer  between  the  exan 
nations  at  tile  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  London  College,  in  which  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  whilst  the  former  cor- 
poration required  from  the  student  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal parts  of  his  profession,  and  conducted 
its  examinations  in  a  public  manner,  the 
latter  was  content  at  "  one  nightly  sitting 
nith  closed  doors,"  to  send  forth  to  the 
world  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  newt] 


roanufactnred  surgeons,  af^er  eacli  having 
undergone  the  absurd  mockery  of  wliat 
was  styled  a  "  solemn  and  careful  "  in- 
vestigation iato  (heir  professional  capabi- 
lities ;  which  investigation  usually  occu- 
pied ten  m fifteen  minutes! 

The  effect  the  conimunication  we  have 
alluded  to,  together  with  our  own  leading 
observations,  had  on  the  council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  was  to  induce  that 
body  to  take  into  its  deliberate  consideia- , 
tion  the  immediate  propriety  of  making 
some  alterations  in  the  then  grossly  in- 
efficient method  of  its  examination. 

It  if  but  justice  to  state  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  were  the  foremost  individuals 
In  bringing  the  matter  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  council ;  and  although  tlie 
latter  of  these  gentlemen  strenuously 
urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  great  ad- 
vantages a  public  examination  offered, 
and  the  startling  effect  he  was  satisfied, 
from  his  former  experience,' it  would  have 
on  the  medical  senate  of  (he  new  reform 
Umversttv,  yet  he  readily  yielded  to  the 
insinuating  arguments  of  the  two  worthy 
baronets,  when  he  liad  ascertained  that  all 
the  members  of  the  council,  with  one 
disgraceful  exception,  were  inclined  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  offered. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  in- 
stead of  the  former  farce  being  performed, 
of  a  student  taking  his  place  in  front  of 
the  Presiolnt,  and  the  President,  in 
(oleron  mockery,  desiring  him  not  to  be 
discomposed,  ai  the  same  time  looking  as 
fierce  as  possible,  and  nodding  to  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  R.  to  commence  the  probing,  dur- 
ing which  operation  the  junior  listeners 
were  playfully  disporting  themselves  in 
convividl  conversation,  and  the  seniors 
comfortably  reposing  under  the  influence 
of  their  after-dinner  orgies — an  examina- 
tion more  extended,  and  infinitely  more 
becoming  ths  college  has  been  adopted. 
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There  are  at  present  three  distincl  exa- 
mination tables,  at  each  of  which  there 
are,  in  general,  three  examiners,  and  the 
student  has  to  undergo  an  examination  at 
each,  which  usually  lasts  from  fiAeen  to 
twenty  minutes.  A  register  is  kept  at 
each  table  of  the  answers  given  to  the 
several  questions  by  the  candidate,  and 
the  style  of  answer  is  marked  good,  bad, 
indifferent,  and  so  on.  When  the  can- 
didate retires  those  papers  undergo  a 
general  scrutiny,  and  bis  admission  or 
rejection  is  decided  upon ;  but  should 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  can- 
didate gets  the  benefit  of  it,  and  receive* 
a  series  of  written  questions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  answers  he  delivers  to  them  in 
writing,  depends  his  final  chance ! 

Desirable  as  this  reform  is,  and  for  the 
effecting  of  which  we  lake  to  ourselves 
soma  credit,  there  are  many  other  changes 
which  must  take  place  before  any  fair  de- 
gree of  confidence  can  be  placed  by  the 
pubiic  or  the  profession  in  the  exercise  of 
the  important  duties  which  devolve  on 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  method  of 
examination  we  subjoin  the  following : — 


CAKOxtiATe,  Mr. 


First  Table. 
Present — Messrs.  Thomas,  While,  an3 
Vincent. 

Examiner — Mr.  Tbonaai. 


1.  Bones  of  upper  extremity. 

2.  Nerves  of  upper  extremity. 

3.  Carpal  bones,  and  sprains  of  v/M 
joint. 

4  Ligaments  and  interarticular  carti- 
large. 

5.  Muscle*  of  the  fore-amt. 

€.  Operation  of  uking  up  the  brachial 
artery. 
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Second  Table. 

PreKnt—Meaan.  Guthrie,    Keate,    and 

Andrews, 

Examiner — Mr.  Guthrie. 


L  1.  Suppreision  of  urine. 

2.  Retention  of  urine,  its  cauBe*,  «nd 
treatment. 

3.  Prolapsus  ani. 

Third  Table. 

Pretent — Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  Anthony 

Carlisle. 

Examiner — Sir  A.  Cooper. 

L    1.  Superior  maxillary  booe. 

2.  Branches  of  inttroal  maxillary  ar- 
tery. 

3.  Tic  dolourouz,  and  incision  of 
infra-orbital  nerve. 

4.  Wounds  of  knee-joint  and  extrac- 
tion of  loose  cartilages. 

5.  Enumeration  of  teeth  in  the  adult 
and  chiH. 

6.  Anatomy  of  kidney. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  examination  is 
tolerably  extensive  in  theory,  but  misera- 
bly defective  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 

HONOUR  CONVEUHED   ON   THE 

MEEHCAL  ATTENDANTS  ON  HIS 
lATE  MAJESTY. 

Dr.  Davies  has  had  tha  honour  of 
Knighlliood  conferred  upon  him,  for  his 
eminent  services  at  the  death-bed  of  our 
late  beloved  Sovereign ;  and  it  is  not 
many  months  since  he  received  his  me- 
dical degree  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  learned  Doctor  having 
been  Knighted  on  this  occasion,  must  be 
particularly  gratifying,  as  the  same  honor 
lias  not  been  confened  on  any  of  the  other 
medical  attendants  of  his   late  Majesty. 


Dr.  Chambers  got  only  the  Guelpbic 
order  of  the  first  class ;  and  Sir  Ueniy 
Halford  being  already  a  Baronet,  re- 
ceived the  Guelphic  order  of  the  tliird 
class. 


RE-ELECTION  OF  MR.  WAKLEY. 

The  friends  of  medical  reform  express 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  re-election  of 
this  able  statesman,  although  the  profies- 
sion  have  had  as  yet  to  regret  that  he  has 
been  able  to  effect  little  for  the  great 
cause ;  yet  let  us  hope  that  an  opportu- 
nity will  occur  of  his  redeeming  those 
pledges  with  which  he  so  oflen  and  so 
energetically  taunted  the  curruptionists. 

THE  ORATION 

OELIVCRED    BEFORE   THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

AT   TBEIK 

Sixlji-fourth  Anniverbary  Meeting, 
March  8,  1137. 

By  Edward  Headlakd, 

One  of  the  Honorary  Secretaiies  of  the 
Society,  \c.,  Slc. 


[The  following  ob«crvations  on  the 
present  slate  of  the  profession  deserve  at- 
tentive consideiation,  and  rcHect  much 
credit  on  the  independence  of  their  author. 
We  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  io 
quoting  them.] 

The  present  division  of  the  profession 
into  grades,  and  the  subdivisions  in  the 
separate  rol leges  or  corporations,  you  are 
all  so  familiar  with,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  unnecessary  detail  to  describe 
them  ;  I  would  only  remind  you  that  there 
IS  scarcely  one  of  yon  whom  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  address  who  is  not  by  their 
bye-laws  excluded  from  the  honours  and 
emoloments  of  the  college  or  corporation 
to  which  he  may  be  attached.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  would  not  any  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  fjct,  conclude  that 
there  must  b«  an  essential  difference  in  the 


■ 

I 

I 
I 


education  and  coiiiequ^nt  competency  of 
the  several  praciitioners  in  medicine,  ac- 
cord mg  to  lueir  ac^tdemical  rank  !  would 
they  not  be  surpriued  at  being  told  thai  so 
far  as  medical  ediic  ition  i*  con<-erned, 
there  is  floe^^ential  diflerenre  between  the 
Fellow  of  the  Cijllege  of  Physicians  and 
the  exiTA  Licentiate  of  that  body ;  or  be. 
tween  the  Presideiit  of  llie  CoUece  of 
Surgeon*,  and  the  ordinary  raertiber  of 
tint  body;  or  between  eitherihe  physician 
ur  the  surgeon  and  the  apothecary ;  but 
that  if  strict  examination  be  a  test  of  com- 
peiency,  it  is  more  perfect  as  re^irds  the 


bulk  of  the  communiiy  are  constantly 
wiitiout  tlie  iusist3n<'e  of  the  highi-st  order 
of  medicil  knowledge;  thereby  making 
it  appear,  that  there  is  to  be  one  kind  uf 
medical  relief  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor.  Musi  not  this  reflect  also  upon 
the  governmenl,  whos«  d«ty  it  is  to  pro- 
ride  the  greatest  good  for  the  Rrealest 
nuinber,  and  render  the  Act  of  Parliament 
10  which  I  have  referred  apparently  use- 
less ? 

The  Company  of  Apothecaries  too,  be 
it  remembered,  is  not  the  only  body  wliich 
provides    medical    practiiioners     uncon- 


iowest  of  these  grades  than  the  highest —  '  nected  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  for 
nay,  that  the  apothecary  is  required  to  give  the  Londoit  College  of  Surgeons  is  con- 
evidence  of  greater  knowle^lge  of  the  [  stantly  pouring  firth  large  numbers  of 
sciences  cnlla'eral  to  medicine  than  evenshiizhly  endowed  individuals,  who,  super 


the  physician. 

It  has  be«i  well  n-marked,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  every  good  government  to  pro- 
vide  the   greatest   good    for  the  gre<ilest 
number;  and  in   that  spirit  originated  a 
.measure,   some   twenty-two   years   since, 
vhieh   was  considered  by  the  legislature 
be  a  test  of  competency  to  practise 
nedicine — yet,   after  the   many   toils    he 
Sas  endured  to  obtain  this  proof,  lie  who 
Ivucceeds   i^  contempluntisly    termed    an 
Upolheeary,  from  my  lord  to  the  shop-boy, 
^Bnd  deemed  subordinate  to  all  other  ranks 
^4«  his    profession — and  why  ?     Is  it  be- 
cause he  has  no  knowledge  of  medicine 
rand  the  sciences  that  belong  thereto— or 
because  he  has  not  the  preliminary  of  a 
good  education  ?     No,  for  his  examina- 
*  tton  is  a  proof  of  the  sufEciency  ol  both  ; 
^)tut  because  he  belongs  to  what  by  custom 
i«  considered  the  lowest  grade  of  his  pro- 
fession.    And   so  it  w  with  the  profession 
itself — each  in  the   ascending  scale  en- 
'  deavours  to  elevate  himself  upon  the  sup- 
^iiOfied    inferiority  of  the  one  below  him, 
Mrom  the  Fellow  of  the  College  to  the  Li- 
'c<:niiate  of  the  Apoihecarie's  Company. 

Now,  if  any  person  will   only  pass  his 

eye  over  the  whole  list  of  the  College  of 

'Physicians,  he  will    perceive  how  insuffi- 

^-cienl  they  would  be,  as  regards  numbers, 

)lo  the  medical  relief  of  the  British  popu- 

^lation  ;  for  let  their  services  be  ever  so 

equally  divided,  it  ii*  of  course  impossible 

>  that  4'>a  persons  can  be  adequate  to  the 

'fc^iefofihe  16  millions  and  upwards  which 

'England  and  Wales  alone  contain,  being 

►in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  3't,48'2  per- 

Isons.     If,  therefore,  you  admit  what  lung 

standing    ciis'om   seems    erroneously    to 

^  have  esiablijihed,   that  the  competency  of 

'  persons  att.iched  10  this  body  is  greater 

than  lliiit  of  those  who  are  otiierwise  qual- 

if*ed|  it  necessarily  follows  that  (lie  great 


added  to  their  surgical  attainments  are 
constantly  affording  us  abundant  proof  of 
their  medical  sufficiency.  Indeed  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  them  as  a 
body,  without  reminding  this  meeting, 
Chat  there  are  many  distineuished  men  in 
their  li>l,  who  may  be  said  to  have  added 
by  their  researches  very  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  modern  medicine.  I  allude 
not  simply  to  the  physiological  and  path- 
ological labours  of  these  eminent  persons, 
but  to  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  improvement  in  mere  chirurgy 
and  raechaaical  aids^  so  much  has  been 
effected  by  them  in  the  adaptation  of  me- 
dical agents  for  the  removal  of  diseases 
which  were  formerly  deemed  incurable 
except  by  a  knife,  that  the  number  of 
operations  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  l)eeii  reduced  to  at  least  one  half — 
and  thus  they  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

Facts  go  beyond  all  theory,  and  in  this 
simple  circumstince  therefore  I  hesitate 
not  to  challenge  a  denial  that  this  body 
eminently  deserves  a  high  rank  among 
British  medical  practitioners. 

In  short,  on  a  dispassionate  and  honest 
consideration  by  all  who  are  competi-nt  to 
judge,  It  must  be  admitted,  that  all  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners  of  what- 
ever grade,  are,  as  far  as  their  education 
IS  concerned,  equally  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  A  higher  degree 
of  intellect,  ■  greater  fund  of  experience, 
or  a  more  abundant  measure  of  industry 
in  availing  themselves  of  that  experience 
will  constantly  raise  some  men  to  a  just 
superiority  over  others — bui  tfiete  should 
be  the  onltf  d  istinctions — since,  I  repeat, 
that  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  all 
are  absolutely  equal.        " 

Let  me  not,  in  what  I  have  advanced, 
be  supposed  lo  b«  indiffeient  to  the  learn- 
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ing,  lo  the  high  medical  and  philosophical 
acquirementa,  and  ^nlletnanly  dcport- 
menl  of  those  distinguished  men  who  are 
ranked  in  ihe  list  of  the  Royal  Collpge 
of  Physicians,  and  who  so  admirably  sup- 
port what  I  will  term  the  arislocracy  of 
physic.  The  body  to  which  they  belong, 
in  an  allerfd  form,  I  believe  it  to  be  desir- 
able should  exist;  for  it  should  not  be 
foivotlen,  t}iat  since  the  foundation  of  thai 
boffy,  there  have  been  Tnitny  eventful 
periods  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
agitations  of  the  state  have  suspended  the 
inarch  of  medical  science,  and  during 
wliich  periods,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
learned  body,  that  science  would  have 
lost  much  of  the  dignity  and  honour  with 
which  it  is  at  present  invested, — and 
quackery  would  have  shewn  its  protean 
lieaH  in  even  more  murderous  forms  than 
'  it  has  already  done. 

'  But  it  is  now  my  object  to  contend  for 
the  principle,  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  entitled  to  equ.il  medical  aid, 
and  that  the  present  laws  assume  a  dif- 
ference. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
distinctions  in  rank  in  practicnl  medicine 
must  necessarily  differ  from  those  in  the 
other  learned  professions,  law  and  divi- 
nity ;  the  separate  members  of  these  pro- 
fi-ssions  may  possess  differmt  degrees  of 
I  competency  without  risk  or  inconvenience 
lo  the  public — but  with  U»  it  must  not  be 
so — there  is  nota  ca^e  in  which  we  are  re- 
i]uired  to  attend,  but  that  we  ought  to  he 
ready  at  the  moment  with  the  best  and 
most  efficient  reme'lies;  for,  if  roisupplied 
remedies  nre  not  always  immediately  fatal 
they  must  always  add  lo  the  sufferings  of 
the  afflicted,  and  not  unfreqnenily  thwart 
the  more  skilful  means  of  relief  which 
may  be  subsequently  applied. 

Let  us  consider,  also,  t*>e  injury  which 
the  bare  iniagi)iaii'>n  of  a  different  degree 
of  medical  competency  is  likely  to  pro- 
'  dure.  How  must  it  agonize  the  afflicted 
parent  to  think,  that  had  better  means 
been  used,  the  life  of  a  beloved  child 
might  have  been  saved — how  must  it  add 
to  the  Euflerings  of  the  bereaved  husband 
to  believe,  that  the  endeared  paitner  of 
his  life  hag  been  removed  from  the  want 
of  ihe  dtie  application  of  the  best  powers 
that  art  affords — or  the  deUcate  and  help- 
less widow,  cast  upon  the  mercy  of  a  piti- 
less world,  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  her  numerous  offspring,  how  cnn 
tie  support  the  thought,  thai  there  wore 
other  and  belter  aids,  which  might  yd 
have«paied  the  heart  ihat  loved,  and  (he 
arm  which  would  have  laboured  for  her  I 
And  yet  our  pTe^enl  classification  reilly 


implies  all  this  ;  else  are  we  all  alike, and 
there  is  no  real  distinction,  no  diflVrence 
in  the  medical  education,  and  coD»e- 
quently  in  the  requisite  competency,  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

And  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  I  feel 
proud  to  say  this  is  the  truth.  If  it  were 
universally  known  that  such  is  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  medical  education  that 
the  examination  for  the  lowest  station,  is 
a  test  that  secures  an  efficiency  of  nrii  di- 
csl  acquirements,  as  completely  as  the 
exarainatioEi  for  the  highest— if  this  were 
a  fact  th»t  was  thoroughly  known,  Oie 
comfort  of  the  community  would  be  in  no 
small  degree  increased. 

All  else  of  evil  in  the  present  subdivi- 
sion affects  ourselves  only.     It  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
legislative    interference,    if    Ihe    course 
could  be  well  ascertained, should  do  away 
with   the  present  distinctions;  but  uniil 
the  end  of  such  a  measure  can  be  well 
foreseen,  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  "  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than   fly  to  those 
we   know   not  of."     It   appears   to  me, 
however,  that  during  the  time  which  nmsl 
elnp.<e  before  the  fittest  means  can   be  re* 
solved  upon,it  isunwife  In  the  legislature 
to   interfere   by  the   adoption   of  partial 
measures,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be 
lo  create  still  further  distinctions.      I  al- 
lude to  a  charter,  recently  granted,  incor- 
porating certain  persons,  fur  the  puipose 
of  granting  degrees  in   physic  and  sur- 
gery.     Now,  if  we  put  aside  the  obvious 
tendency  which  this  has  to  injure  well- 
estahlished  and  reputed  schools  of  medi- 
cine, still  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  may 
also  affect  the  reputation  of  the  present 
race  of  medical  mtn,  and  may  moreover 
be  said  to  have  become  law,  without  the 
voice  of  the  profession  having  been  heard. 
So  also,   I   fear,  must  be  viewed  another 
charter,  incorporating  a  Medical  Society, 
which    lends   to    e.»tablish    a    presumed 
greatness,  deterring  p^'rsons  Irom  joining 
more  humble,  but  not  less  useful  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.     In  this  course, 
Government   is    perpetuating    the   great 
fault   of  sanctioning    partial    measures; 
measures  that    are   not    founded  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whol»  subject 
and  i's  difficulties,  and  calculated  merely 
in  benefit  particular  individuals   in  con- 
nection with  certain  schools  of  medicine. 
These  measures,  I  repeat,  appear  to  me  to 
be   premature   and    ill  judged ;    still,    I 
think,   that  many  will  agree  with  Die  in 
iwlieving,  that  our  present  system  of  me- 
dical polity  Mands  in  need  of  a  thorough 
reformation. 
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Talen  as  a.  body,  tlie  practitionera  in 
lediiine,  of  all  degrees,  ate  admitted  by 
ibe  tejt  of  ihe  conunuuity  to  be  of  tlt« 
hiv;hest  respectability  and  education;  they 
are.  theKfoie,  unllliely  toraiB«  complaints 
without  just  reason.     But  can  we,  who 
are  in  the  early  exercise  of  our  practical 
knowledge,  who  are  now  sustaining  ihe 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  can  ire  endure, 
•tiihout  complaint,  the  certainty  of  being 
for  the  re^t  oi  our  lires,  according  to  gene- 
ral definition,  the  same  subordinate  and 
inferior  men.  ?     Can  we  behold  unmoved 
that  10  many  distinguished  and  learned 
indiTidaab,  in   both  Colleges,  many  of 
.whom  are  rapidly  passing  to  the  decline 
I  of  life,  can  we  behold  them  sink  into  their 
raraves,  still  marked  as  something  inferiur 
^ID  taleni  and  usefulness,  when  compared 
ritb  the  beads  of  their  Colleges  ?     Does 
[put  tills  apply  to  many  of  the  hij^hly-re- 
[■pected    individuals  who   are   associated 
Jyiiah  us;  and  where,  I  would  ask,  should 
ke  place  their  names  in  the  scale  of  science, 
|of  leaniiiig,  and  of  medical  talent,  had  we 
ribe  power  to  render  them  what  they  de- 
pterve?     Uo,  I  would  say,  to  the  sceptic 
Jipon  this  subject,  bring  me  the  men  who 
I  lire  merely  graced  with  hiich  academical 
'  honours,  ransack  your  universities,  and 
'  mmmon  the  elite  of  all  your  colleges,  and 
I  should  be  proud  to  compare  ihem  with 
many  whoite  names  adorn  t'le  list  of  the 
'  Meaical  Society  of  London — and  are  they 
'  not  of  the  excluded  P 

What  mm,  I  may  fairlv  ask  you  who 
have  so  much  experience  of  its  truth,  what 
men  andergo  more  toil  ihnn  medical  men, 
who  have  to  submit  to  more  deprivations, 
who  are  denied  the  world's  nlea&uiesmore 
thaa  they  ? — <o  them  there  u  no  rest  from 
their  labours;  the  seventh  day,  which 
beatowc  rest  upon  all  other  men,  brinsK 
little  or  none  tu  them.  It  U  indeed  dilH- 
Ctili  fully  to  appreciate  the  labour  and 
cxettion  which  are  required  to  ^ive  the 
professorol  medicine  anyiliing  like  acom- 
peleul  knowledge  of  his  art.  Much,  m- 
oeod,  he  may  acquire  from  bis  academi- 
cal pursuits,  but  much,  al<o,  h«  must 
Icara  by  the  closest  obiervatioo.  He  must 
be  content  to  spend  many  yeuis,  perhaps 
the  best  of  his  life,  in  ceaseless  endeavours 
to  gain  fresh  accessions  of  knowledge; 
yet  iierhaps  will  have  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  still  very  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion. But,  if  he  be  honest  in  his  search 
afier  truth,  he  will  not  resign  hit  task,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  will  still  press 


aware,  there  are  among  those  whom  I 
address — Ae  who  has  spent  many  a  mid- 
night hour  in  study,  and  many  an  anxious 
day  in  earnest  observation,  should  yet  be 
condemned  to  compaiative  obscurity  by 
the  unjust  regi'.lations  of  that  profe:>sion 
for  which  lie  has  sacrificed  so  much  ? 

Because  all  this  devolves  upon  the 
general  practitioner,  is  he  the  less  entitled 
to  ihe  honours  of  the  profession  in  his 
old  age  ?  Are  the  children  of  a  man  who 
has  3U  laboured  to  feel  that  their  parent  la 
lower  in  rank  than  other  men  not  more 
deserving?  For  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  the  great«kt  probability  of  the  succes4 
in  a  child,  is  the  prosperity  and  honour 
of  the  parent ;  and  if  the  child  has  not  this 
advantage,  he  loses  much  in  his  future 
(»ireer  ;  thus,  on  account  our  children,  we 
have  juit  ground  for  complaint 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  lam  telling 
you  things  which  arc  well  known  to  you 
all,  and  for  which  there  ia  no  remedy.     I 
have  before  expressed  an  opinion  (hat  an 
immediate  legislative  enactment  would  be 
inexpedient,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  so, 
becituse  a    measure  sufficiently   comprt- 
hensive  to  meet  the  whole  difficulty  would 
necessarily  do  an  injury  to  many  persons, 
whose  existence  depends  upon  ilie  pru- 
sent  system.   There  would,  perhaps  it  will 
be  thought,  be  a  more  easy  course,  that  of 
leudermg  every  member  or  licentiate  of 
each  college  or  corporation  entitled  upon 
turn  or  merit  to  its  highest  honours  ;  but 
in  that  way  you  still  continue,  with  respect 
■o  medicine,  the  present  absurd  distinc- 
tions.    But  one   of  my  chief  objects  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  you  now,  is  to 
impress  upon  your  attention  that  tbe  best 
interests  of  our  profes'Sion  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  free  intercourse  of  all  its 
members,  without  reference  to  academical 
r^uk  ;  all,  who  have  sulhcient  zeal  in  the 
service  of  humanity  to  forego  distinction, 
and  who  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  profes- 
sion they  have  adopted,  that  they  should 
bring  forward  every  fact  they  can  collect 
which  may  elucidae  its  obscurities,  and 
who  would  be  conscious  of  a  dereliction 
of  duty  did  they  deceive  the  public  by 
professing  to  be  competetit  praclitiooera 
in  medicine,  unless  they  had,  at  the  same 
time,  exerted  every  faculty  in  ihe  constant 
observation  of  disease,     ror  it  is  only  by 
such  a  cloie  observation  of  disease,  super- 
added to  theory,  that  the  student  beeomes 
really  etBcient;  and  it  is  in  societies  simi- 
lar to  this,  that  he  learns  how  to  properly 
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forward.  But  can  we  endure  tu  ihmk  I  appreciate  such  experience.  It  is  in  such 
that  such  an  ardent  and  lealous  student  of  associations  that  we  learn  how  to  disen- 
hi*  profession — and  many  such,  I  am  well  I  cumber  ourselves  of  that  which  ia  useless, 
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and  to  select  ihal  which  is  of  value  ;  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said,  tiiat  he  who  does 
not  join  some  Ins'ituJion  of  this  kind  not 
only  does  not  avail  himself  of  abundant 
■means  of  improvement,  but  in  some  mea- 
iire  neglects  to  give  the  public  the  best 
(guarantee  he  can  of  his  competency,  by 
Lnot  constantly  submitting  his  opinions  to 
\ihe  scrutiny  and  revision  of  his  more  ex- 
I  perienced  brethren.     In  short,  I  should 
I  tay,  that  it  is  to  the  extension  of  instilu- 
'  lions  like  this  that  we  should  at  present 
^'devote  ourselves,   to  uphold  the  dignity 
►mnd  honour  of  the  medical  practitioner : 
it  is  by  joining  such  societies  that  he  givss 
the  only  proof  in  his  power  of  his  desire 
I  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  of  his  tii- 
oess  to  rank  among  the  highest  members 
'  of  his  profession.     But  it  i«  not  in  its  pre- 
sent limited  fonn  that  it  should  exist;  it 
tliould  be  increased  for  all  its  purposes  at 
least  tenfold.     An  extensive  combination 
©f  this  kind  would  do  more  than  anything 
•Ise,  at  the  present  moment,  to  elevate  the 
Uiterests  or  all,  because   it  would  bring 
t'into  operation  the  advice  and  experience 
of  all. 

Again,  it  miut  be  obvious  that  such 
^vocieties  are  eminently  useful  in  softening 
^'those  unhappy  differences  and  petty  jea- 
lousies which  too  often  arise  among  us. 
It  must  surely  happen  that  kindliness  and 
good   feeling  will  spring  up  among  men 
■who  constantly  mpel  together,  and  who 
are   tau);ht  by  that  association  that  their 
'  t>ccupations  and  even  their  habits  oT  think- 
ling,  though  the   latter   may  be  varied   by 
their  different  constitutions  and   tempers, 
'are  yet  in  a  great  measure  alike.     I  do 
^Hndeed  earnestly  wish  that  this,  and  other 
excellent  institutions  of  the  same  nature, 
k'could  teach  us  the  simple  truth  that  we 
r*Te  all  one  common  brotherhood,  so  that 
any  public  injury,  wantonly  inflicted  upon 
•  the  character  or   reputation  of  a   tingle 
member,  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  whole  united  body.  We 
are.  it  must  be  allowed,  very  far  from 
having   attained  to  such  a  happy  unani- 
Imity  of  feeling;  but  this  society  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  promote  so  desirable 
■  an  object. 

It  has  been   frequently  remarked  by 
*tbose  who  have  preceded   me  in  my  pre- 
sent honourable  task,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
often  enforced   upon  our  atteniton,   that 
'  the  society  upon    witose  anniversary  we 
meet  to-day,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
•often  our  animosities  by  breaking  down 
'  all  artificial  distinctions.     It  is  so  con- 
'-stiiu<ed,  that  incapacity  and   ignorance, 
rbetber  found  in  those  who  are  of  high 


or  in  those  who  are  of  low  degree,  are 
sure  to  ttnd  their  proper  level ;  while 
the  genuine  talent  and  the  deep  research 
which  are  ndmired  in  the  physician  or  the 
surgeon,  are  no  less  honoured  when  they 
shine  with  equal  lustre  in  the  general 
practitioner.  What  can  it  avail  a  man 
who  has  to  maintain  an  argument  among 
conflicting  opinions — what  clearness  can 
it  give  to  his  reasoning,  or  what  strength 
can  it  add  to  his  position,  that  he  is  (he 
Fellow  of  one  College  or  the  Licentiate 
of  another? — all  these  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances are  evidently  of  no  use  in 
arming  lilm  for  the  intellectual  contest. 
And  thus  it  must  often  happen  that  the 
physician  is  obliged  to  respect  the  know- 
ledge and  the  talents  of  one  who  belongs 
to  that  class  which  perhaps  but  a  short 
ttme  since  he  secretly  judged  to  be  only 
qualified  to  compound  the  medicines 
which  he  himself  prescribed — while  on 
the  other  hand  (he  apothecary,  (if  I  may 
employ  that  designation  which  has  almost 
become  a  term  nf  reproach)  is  often  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that 
which  his  jealous  surmises  may  have  led 
him  to  suspect,  that  the  greatest  talent 
and  erudition  are  frequently  found  united 
with  rank  in  the  profession.  By  these 
means  the  prejudices  on  both  sides  are 
softened,  and  it  is  is  to  be  hoped  oflen 
entirely  subdued ;  so  that  if  it  were  for 
this  good  office  alone,  this  society  is  well 
deserving  our  best  re^rd  and  support. 

But  let  me  revert  to  an  argument  which 
I  have  before  advanced,  .  1  maintain, 
that  every  British  subject  is  entitled  to 
equally  efficient  medical  aid;  the  British 
dominions  possessing  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  persons,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  members  of  (he  College  of 
Physicians  are  not  equal  lo  their  relief; 
then,  either  the  government  must  be 
grossly  negligent  of  human  life,  or  the 
members  of  the  other  colleges  and  halls 
are  equally  competent,  and  the  distinction 
becomes  absurd.  I  should  regret  that 
these  observations  should  be  thought  of- 
fensive to  any  one;  indeed  I  have  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  good  sense  of  the  greater 
nnmberof  (he  body  to  whom  I  alluds,  as 
to  believe  that  they  are  willing  to  lend 
their  aid  in  changing  the  present  situation 
of  the  general  practitioner,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  rtmuneralion  of  the  general 
practitioner  is  complained  of — it  is  simply 
that  me;ins  are  taken  by  false  distinctions 
10  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic— thereby  destroying,  for  the  exaltation 
of  others,  that  confidence  in  his  capability 
which  in  the  present  state  of  his  aeqaireo 
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menti  he  does  nol  deserve.  Thereby  also, 
empiricism  obtains  one  of  lit  greatest  aids, 
and  patenl  medicines  ilieir  tremendous 
consumption.  Indeed  I  cannot  forlKHr 
to  wy,  that  if  we  wee  less  desirous  of  our 
own  exaltation,  and  more  wdling  to  b4>ar 
testimony  to  each  other's  cotn|)€tency, 
that  quackery  would  feet  a  greater  blow 
than  it  has  ever  yet  sustained  ;  as  the 
prosperity  of  quticks  and  their  medicines 
too  of<«>n  arises  from  the  want  of  unaaimity 
amonif  ou< selves. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  RnUT  CA- 
ROTID AND  ARTEJllA  INNOMi- 
N  ATA  SUCC  RSSFU  LLY  TREATED 
BV  PLACING  A  LIGATURE  ON 
THE  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

By  M.  MoiiRisoN,  M.D.,  Bueiios  Ayres.* 


[We  have  gn-at  pleasure  in  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
iiinorainata,  treated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple suggested  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  of  only 
diminishing  the  circulation  of  the  bluod 
within  the  sac,  by  tying  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  diseased  artery.] 

On  the  4ih  of  November,  1832,  was  re- 
quertted  to  visit  Don  Jos£  Ilnrruz,  xlat 
42,  a  niiive  of  Biscay,  in  Spain,  a  man  of 
Hue  proportions  and  industrious  habits. 
1  found  him  in  bed,  to  which  he  had  been 
more  or  less  confined  during  the  pre- 
ceding nine  months,  labouring  under  the 
following  symptoms:  pain  in  the  cardial 
region,  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  was 
increased  to  a  painful  degree  by  walking  a 
distance  of  a  few  squares,  rheumatism  uf 
(he  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  muicles  of 
the  neck  of  the  same  side,  hemicrania  of 
the  right  side:  in  addition  to  all  these, 
my  patient  had  a  Urge  pulsating  tumour, 
extending  itself  upwards  from  within  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  obliquely  out- 
wards behind  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
itemo-cleido  mastoid  musde. 

The  tumour,  when  pressure  was  made 
of  the  carotid  above  it,  did  not  diminish 
perceptibly,  but  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  be- 
came fuller  and  stronger.  When  pressure 
was  made  on  the  right  subolaTian,  the 

e tumour  pulsated  more  strongly,  aj  like- 
■rise  did  the  temporal  and  facial  arteries 
of  the  right  side ;  by  reajon  of  these  phe- 
Sc 
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nomena,  and  the  relations  of  the  tumor, 
I  concluded  that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
root  of  the  right  carotid  and  arteria  in- 
nominata. 

I  stated  to  this  poor  fellow  the  danger 
of  an  aneurism   in   this  region,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  that  diseases  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  cured  in  Europe 
and  in  North  America,  by  surgical  means. 
I  gave  him  a  faithful  detail  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  operation, 
the  possibility  of  death  occurring  a>  a  con- 
sequence of  it,  and  the  prospect  of  cure  in       ^m 
case  it  should  not  prove  fatal.     His  reply       H 
was,  that  he  would  submit  to  any  means       ^1 
by  which  a  cure  might  be  obtained-     To 
mitigate  his   suflerings  I   bled  him,  and 
prescribed  a  dose  of  Epsom  salt^.  ^M 

On  the  follewing  Monday,  in  consulta-       H 
tion,  it  was  agreed  that  he  had  an  aneurism 
of  tke  arteria  innominata  and  root  of  the 
right  carotid. 

t)n  Thursday,  the  8th,  I  operated  in 
presence  of  Dr.  J.  M'Donnell  arid  Don 
Mariano  Brio,  Suriseon-General.  The 
operation  was  commenced  by  making  an 
incision,  extending  from  a  point  on  a  line, 
with  the  top  of  the  laiynx  downward*, 
alon^  the  internal  margin  of  ihe  tterno- 
eleido  mastoid  muscle,  as  far  as  possitile, 
without  endangering  the  superior  margin 
of  the  tumor.  The  dissection  being  con- 
tinued, the  homo-tyoidem  was  exposed, 
and  the  slieath  which  involves  the  primi- 
tive carotid  and  jugular  vein  laid  bare. 
The  patient  now  became  pulseless,  and  to 
revive  the  powers  of  life  a  draught  of  un- 
diluted wine  was  administered.  Upon 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  this  state, 
the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  was  raised 
Mnth  a  dissecting  forceps,  and  divided 
with  a  scalpel.  An  aneurismat  needle, 
armed  with  a  flat  silk  ligature,  was  passed 
under  the  artery,  and  the  vessel  secured 
by  the  ligature.  The  wound  was  brought 
together  by  the  interrupted  suture,  dresoed 
with  adhesive  straps,  carefully  bandaged, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  patient  complained 
of  being  much  distressed  by  hollow  sounds 
in  the  right  side  of  his  head;  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumor  was  tremendous,  and  by 
reason  of  communicalimt  its  motion  to 
the  shirt  collar,  the  number  of  pulsations 
could  be  taken  at  some  distance  from  the 
bed  ,  the  artery  at  tlie  wrist  being  full  and 
hard,  and  his  skin  hot  and  dry,  I  bled  him  ^M 
to  16  ounces.  ^| 

Friday,  9th. — ^The  patient  has  passed 
a  good  night ;  pulse  strong  and  frequent; 
tongue  loaded  with  a  white  fur.  I  pre- 
scnbcd  the  saline  mixture.     At  6,  p.m., 
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medicine  bad  a  good  effect  ■  patient  bad 
some  il»^p  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  pulse 
strong,  and  beating  1 10  in  the  minute ; 

V.  s.  3  X. 

Saturday,  lOth. — Pasted  a  restless 
night,  5u>fer»  from  pain  in  the  riehl  side 
of  the  head;  pulse  100,  and  sou.  The 
saline  cathartic  lo  be  repeated. 

11th. — The  tumor  pulsates  strongly; 
some  tendeniest  in  the  region  of  the 
wound  ;  pulse  100;  skin  moist, 

12th. — Dressed  the  wound,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  healed  by  the  first  in- 
tention ;  pulse  9H,  and  soft. 

I3lh. — Pulse  94  ;  wound  doing  well. 
I4ih.— Pulse  has  risen  to  108.  V.S.  ad 
}  riij.,  which  produc  ed  fainting. 

15lh.— Pulse  100,  and  stronjf ;  twelve 
leeches  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 
16ih, —  Digitalis  ^J  nitre  were  pre- 
scribed, but  in  consequence  of  Uie  con- 
sliiuiional  disturbance  produced  by  tlieir 
exhibition  tliey  were  discontinued. 

17th. — The  tumor  was  tender  lo  the 
touch.  From  this  dale  the  pulsation  i» 
the  tumor  became  weaker,  the  tumor  itself 
began  to  harden,  and  to  diminish  in  size; 
the  only  symptom  that  afterwards  required 
trealmeni  was  the  rheumatic  pain  ol  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  slioulder. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  the 
patient  .^t  up  to  his  meils ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month,  being  the  thirty- 
second  day  from  the  operation,  the  ligature 
came  away. 

Iluruiz,  after  his  convalesence,  went  to 
one  nf  the  isUnds  up  the  river,  where  he 
laboured  hard  at  the  making  of  charcoal. 
He  came  lu  this  city  from  time  to  time, 
and  when  here  invariably  visited  me,  and 
I  was  happy  to  see  him  doing  well.  Un 
his  la»t  visit,  however,  which  was  about 
the  latter  end  of  June,  1834,  he  com- 
plained of  an  oppression  in  the  chest, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  slight 
cough,  for  the  alleviation  of  which  1  bad 
him  cupped, and  prescribed  a  mild  emetic, 
Tliis  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Hurruz  alive- 
On  ilie  4th  of  July  following,  after  walk- 
ing a  distance  of  twenty  squares,  upon  his 
arrivmg  at  the  very  same  house  in  which 
I  operated  upon  him,  one  year  and 
eight  raon^s  before,  he  dropped  down 
dead. 

On  the  following  day  I  examined  the 
organs  in  his  chest,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
M'Donnell. 

jSutopgy. — The  sternum,  together  with 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  being  raised,  the 
right  subclavian  artery  was  traced  to  its 
source,  at  which  point  it  was  partially 
dilated.     The  trteria    itmominata  was 


double  its  ordinary  size,  and  studded  with 
tpicula:  of  ossific  matter. 

The  ri^lit  carotid,  from  its  origin  to  the 
point  to  which  the  ligature  had  been  ap- 
plied, was  dilated  into  a  sac,  which  was 
plugged  up  with  a  dense  fibrous  deposit. 
The  portion  of  the  tumotir  which  was 
within  the  chest  was  much  more  volumi- 
nous than  that  which  rose  into  the  neck. 

The  anterior  surEace  of  the  thoracic  por- 
tion of  the  tumour  was  firmly  adherent  lo 
the  sli-mum.  There  never  was  a  more 
splendid  specimen  than  this,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  nature  cures  this  formi- 
dable disease,  when  assisted  by  art. 

The  lungs  were  free  of  adhesions,  and 
of  a  healthy  appearance ;  the  heart  itself 
presented  nothing  uncommon  in  its  ex- 
ternal aspect,  but  upon  dissection  it  ex- 
hibited evident  marks  of  inflammatory 
action,  particularly  in  its  ventricles ;  the 
semi-lunar  valves  at  ihe  origin  of  the 
aorta,  were  indurated  from  a  deposit  of 
ossific  roa'ter  ;  the  arcli  of  the  aorta  was 
completely  o-silied,  and  considerably  di- 
lated. The  pericardium  contained  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  serum. 


EFFECTS  OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEr 
MENT  ON  THE  HEALTH  t)F 
SOLDIERS   IN  HOT  CLIMATES. 

By  Assistant  Surgeon  Malcolvsos^ 

Late  Secretary   to   the   Madras  Medical 
Board. 

[Letter  to  Sir  H.  Nardinge.] 

The  author  sets  out  wiih  the  confession 
that  he  is  no  advocate  for  corporal  pts- 
ni»hment,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
effective  in  the  prevention  of  military 
crime.  Yet  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  anxifty  to  avoid  the 
revolting  spectacle  of  flogging  is  likely 
to  lead  to  another  kind  of  danger — the 
substitution  of  a  solit;iry  couKnemeiit 
thai  is  incomparably  more  cruel  at  the 
time,  and  more  detrimental  to  health 
afterwards.  M.  M.  has  reason  to  believe 
that  "  more  real  misery  has  arisen  in  11 
months  from  imprisonment  in  the  jails  of 
India,  than  has  been  inflicted  by  coporal 
punishment  in  a  hundre<i  years."  Here 
our  author  adduces  statistical  reports 
showing  that  the  mortality  in  prisons 
varied  from  34  to  67  percent,  per  annum! 
Punishment  he  acknowledges  to  be  ne- 
cessary, flogging  disgraceful,  and  solitary 
confineinent  destructive  of  health;  but 
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le  is  unable  to  suggest  a  substitute  for 
either  tlie  one  or  tlie  other  mode.  Mr. 
Brown  ha»  a  doctrine  wliich,  if  taken  in 
*a  unrestricted  seasa,  is  rathtr  startling. 
"  There  can  b*?  no  doubt  of  the  iruih  of 
the  principle,  (hat  no  puimhmcnt  can  b>' 
just,  or  in  the  eye  of  (jod,  lawful,  which 
tends  to  impair  the  effii  iency,  injure  the 
health,  and  shorten  the  life  ot  the  soldier 
— or  which  produces  any  effect'"  that  can- 
not be  e^timatpd  by  the  judges  when  they 
assign  a  ptinishinctit  for  an  offenLe.*'  A 
soldier  mutinies,  and  he  demurs  to  any 
punishment  that  may  injure  his  health  or 
shorten  his  life  I  Greenacre  and  Meunier 
might  have  urged  this  doctrine  againxl 
their  sentence,  as  tending  to  injure  health 
and  khorten  life  t  Johnson  defines  "  pu- 
nishment" as  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
death,  as  ntonemt-nt  for  crime.  No  in- 
fliction of  this  kind,  to  be  <-f  the  least 
efficient  atnoiiiit,  can  be  otherwise  than 
iiijuriou!!  to  heillh,  in  a  greater  or  \ess 
decree.  Nor  cnn  the  judge  always  pre- 
dicate o'  calcula  e  the  effects  of  corporal 
punishment. — What  may  be  borne  with 
imputiily  by  one  man,  may  be  the  dpath 
of  another.  Daily  experience  shows  tliat 
the  judge  or  the  court-martial  cannot  es- 
timate the  amount  nf  punishment  which 
a  man  can  bear,  otherwise  a  surgeon 
would  not  be  ordered  to  attend  the  in- 
fliction of  the  sentence,  and  arrest  the 
whip  w1i>n  he  finds  the  culprit  sinking 
uiK^er  iiseflects. 

By  these  observations  we  do  not  mean 
to  advocate  solitary  confinement  and 
bread  and  water,  as  punishments  for  sol- 
diers in  the  East  Indies,  as  tite  injury 
may  be  more  than  was  designed,  and 
consequently  more  than  is  proper.  But 
we  maintain  thai  all  punishments  are 
more  or  less  injurious  to  physical  health, 
and  that  flogging  is  a  punishment  much 
more  detrimental  to  the  moral  man  than 
solitary  confinement.  In  the  former  case, 
the  man  feels  degraded,  and  too  often 
loses  all  desire  to  retrieve  his  character 
In  the  Utter,  he  is  not  exhibited  in  pub- 
lic, and  has  ample  time  for  reflection  and 
repentance  in  his  lonely  cell,  where  his 
messmates  cannot  pamper  him  with  in- 
toxicating draughts.  But  we  advocate 
seclusion,  we  condemn  starvation  on 
bread  and  water.  VV'e  would  mortify  the 
spirit,  but  not  withdraw  proper  >uste- 
naoce  from  the  body.  If  the  great  object 
of  punishment  be  the  prevention  of  crime, 
we  know,  from  observation,  that  the  dark 
cell  is  more dreadee  than  the  whip.  This 
wc  saw  exemplified  among  the  French 
prisoners  diKing  the  last  war.     Nothing 


was  so  operative  in  preventing  crime  aa 
the  dread  of  the  cacuot. 

Our  author's  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  ellects  of  this  kind  of  punishment 
hy  two  men  who  were  so  treated  at  Hy- 
derabad. These  effects  resembled  a  good 
deal  those  of  sea  scurvy.  The  hi»iory  of 
the  Penitentiary  Endemic,  by  Dr.  Latham, 
also  exemplifies  these  effects. 

"  Many  men,  particularly  those  of  in- 
dolent habits,  endure  a  conlinement  of 
f>ur  or  six  weeks,  on  bread  and  water, 
without  injury  to  their  health  ;  but,  in 
some  inst.inces,  a  shorter  period  is  .suffici- 
ent to  cause  a  total  loss  of  appetite, — the 
bread  is  hardly  touched,  and  on  other 
food  being  allowed,  the  patient  is  unable 
to  eat  or  to  digest  it  The  stomach  be- 
comes weak  ;  there  is  uneasiness  across 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  spleen,  and 
liver;  the  latter  is  torpid  ;  the  bowels  are 
confined,  or  they  are  relaxed  with  slimy 
discharges  unaccompanied  with  pain,  yet 
tlte  swollen  red  tongue  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  canal.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  feehle,  and  the  clammy  skin, 
vertigo,  debility,  lieadach.  and  sleeplest- 
ness,  show  how  much  the  constitution 
sufTers  from  diminii.hfd  nervous  power. 
The  convalescence  is  slow,  and  the  treat- 
ment requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  en- 
feebled state  of  the  system.  The  eflect  is, 
however,  more  clearly  seen  in  men  sen. 
tence<l  to  sin  or  twelve  months  solitary 
confineinent.  Two  of  these  were  in  hos- 
pital at  ilie  same  time,  with  decided 
symptoms  of  scurvy  :— one  was  admitted 
after  five  months  confiDemenl,  during  part 
of  which  he  had  been  allowed  extra  diet 
at  my  rec-ommendali'n.  It  was  observed 
that  lor  some  time  previous  to  his  removal 
to  hospital  his  daily  allowjince  of  bread 
was  removed  almost  untouched.  He 
complained  of  pains  of  the  limbs,  along 
the  spine,  aitd  across  the  loins ;  tenderness 
of  the  shin  bones  ;  hardness,  pain  and 
fettling  of  stiffness  of  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  and  the  skin  ovt^r  the  painful  mus- 
cles WAS  of  a  dark  livid  colour  from  ef- 
fused blood.  The  gums  w*re  spongy, 
livid,  and  retracted,  and  he  sufiered  from 
sleeplessness,  some  pain  of  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  slight  griping.  The  tongue 
was  yellow  and  its  edges  red.  Ttie  other 
had  been  a  shorter  time  in  confinement, 
and  complained  of  debility,  disorder  of 
the  bowels,  pains  of  the  shin  bones,  &c.' 

'•  We  wonder  indeed  how  any  rational 
people  could  think  of  sentencing  soldieis 
to  SIX  or  twelve  months'  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  1     The  plan  must  prove 
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ruinous  to  tlie  constilutions  of  nine-fcnfhs 
of  the  miserable  victims  of  a  m'stalcen 
and  too  rigorous  system  of  retaliation  for 
crimes  not  capital." — Medico-OAirurgicai 
Retien. 


PUOFESSOR   LALLEMAND  ON 
SPERMATORRHEA, 


flammation  which,  commencing  in  the 
urethra  and  prostote  gland,  is  apt  to  ex- 
tend to  the  VBsa  efferenlla,  vesiculae  semi- 
nales,  vasa  defercniia  and  testicle,  as  well 
as  to  the  urinary  bladder. — Ibid. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  THEATRICAL 
SURGERY. 


Tlie  distinguished  Professor  of  Mont 
pelier  lias  recently  published  a  treatise  on 
involuntary  serainal  emissi-ns,  in  which 
he  ha*  minutely  de>cribed  the  sytnploros 
most  frequent  causes,  the  paltioloijty,  and 
the  treatment  of  this  most  insidious  and 
offensive  disease.     He  slates : — 

"  in  the  course  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  I  have  collected  upwards  of  1600 
cases  of  involuntary  spermatorrhea,  in  all 
of  which  the  health  was  seriously  affected, 
and  in  many  death  was  the  consequence. 
The  greater  number  of  the  patients  had 
been  directed  to  me /or  auppoaed  cerebral 
affectinni.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases,  it 
had  been  supposed  that  the  patient  suf- 
fered from  chronic  gastritis,  or  gastr<j-en- 
leritis,  from  aneurism  uf  tha  heart,  from 
incipient  phthisis,  or  from  some  of  the 
multifarious  forms  of  nervous  dtiiurbance, 
and  most  frequently  from  hypochon- 
driasis." 

The  < ases,  adduced  by  M.  Lallemand, 

exhibit  examples  of  persons,  whose  con- 

Rtitutions  bad  been  vigorous  and  robust, 

'  presenting  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 

body  has  acquired  its  development,  and 

without  any  appreciable  r>i^usR,   all   the 

symptoms  of  physical  exhaustion,  asso- 

I'Ciated  with  a  very  marked  feebleness  of 

Ithe  mental  powers. 

y     In  examining  attentively  the  probable 
^cause  of  this  premature  decrepitude,  it 
fas  frequently  discovered  in  an  e-xistiiig 
|lt()ermatorrhea,  or  seminal  weakness.  The 
I'Opinion  of  the  author,  who  recognizes  in 
protracted  spermatorrhea  the  cause  of 
^numerous  encephalic  distresses,   is  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  that,  in  some 
tfctnl  cases  where  cerebral  congestion,  the 
►•decay  or  perversion  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
>  cullies,  the  exhaustion  of  the  physical  en- 
)  ffrgies,  &c.,  have  existed  for  a  length  of 
I'^me,  no  signs  of  morbid  change,  except 
i  in  the  genito-urinary  organs,  are  disco- 
verable on  dissection.     The  most  frequent 
and  the  most   potent   cause   of  sperma- 
t4)rrhea  is,  according  to  Lallemand,  an  iu- 


To  the  Editors  of  tie  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen — In  perusing  the  valuable 
pages  of  your  Journal,  (  was  much  struck 
with  the  fearless  manner  and  humane 
view  which  you  have  taken  of  the  •'  iietf 
Irieal  per/ormancen  "  of  some  of  the  me- 
tropolitan pures,  and  in  a  a  particular 
manner  with  your  remarks  of  the  un- 
principled conduct  of  certain  hireling 
journals,  in  concealing;  from  the  prof«»»- 
sion  the  true  result  of  the  piactice  of  the 
London  Surgeons.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  candour  of  an  able  coniemporary, 
I  was  much  strtick  with  the  bold  and 
manly  s-^ntiments  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

"  U  is  very  creditable  to  surgeons  and 
to  science,  that  much  less  consideration  is 
now  attached  to  operations  than  was  for- 
merly the  case,  and  that  men  of  great 
ability  and  talent  for  invc-tigation,  have 
app'ied  themselves  to  what  is  known  in 
common  language  as  '  medical  surgery,-' 
raiher  than  to  the  acquisition  of  mere 
mechanical  dexterity."  The  latter  is  no 
doubt  a  useful  and  showy  accomplish- 
ment, but  whoever  has  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  a  sow-gelder,  or  the  bloody 
legerdemain  of  the  shambles,  must  adroit 
that  it  is  possessed  in  the  utmoit  perfec- 
tion by  the  lowest,  the  most  brutal,  and 
the  roost  ignorant  of  men. 

We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  re- 
volting to  the  mind  of  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  humanity,  than  the  reflection 
that  he  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  human 
butcher,  whose  iand  and  not  whose  Head 
is  called  into  requisition,  and  who  like  an 
execHlioner  is  only  wanted  when  there  it 
bloody  business  to  be  done.  Such  a  man 
iniist  feel  how  cheap  he  deserves  to  be 
held  in  the  world  of  intelligence  and 
science,  and  he  must  own,  with  humilia- 
tion, that  he  is  little  better  than  a  handi- 
craft mechanic. 

The  history  of  lithotomy  and  hernia  is 
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flammation  affecting  the  secretory  and  ex-  sufficient  evidenc«  of  the  extent  to  which 
cretory  apparatus  of  the  semen — an  in- 1  mere    operative   skill    may    be   carried, 
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tmidat  the  grossest  ignorance  of  all  that 
should  regulate  the  performBMCe  of  ope- 
TatioM." 

Should  you  think  proper  to  inseit  llie 
above  extract  from  Ur.  Johnson's  last 
number  of  hi»  llnview,  I  presume  to  think 
it  may  still  further  be  the  means  of  giving 
publicity  to  professional  sentiments  which 
must  be  valuable  indeed,  not  only  lo  the 
student,  but  evm  lo  more  advanced  prac- 
titioners. 

Believe  me  your  constant  reader  and 
well-wigher, 
-  M.  II.  C.  S. 

Greenmei,  Augutl  1,  1B37. 


REVIEWS. 


CHARlNG-CaOSS  HOSPITAL. 


Vo  the  Editor  of  tie  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  read  "wilh  much  pleasure  the 
just  observations  you  made  last  week  in 
your  independent  journal,  respecting  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital,  and  t  must  say 
that  it  appears  lo  me  very  strange  that 
otlicr  journals  havt  not  taken  notice  of  th" 
infamous  jobbing  which  has  been  carried 
on  there  by  some  interested  individuals 
for  the  last  few  years 

The  praise  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Part- 
ridge that  gentlero&n  vrell  deserves,  and  I 
have  now  to  assure  you  that  Mr.  Partridge 
is  using  his  best  and  honest  endeavours  to 
effect  a  junction  between  the  Kmg's  Col- 
lege and  the  Hospital,  without  which 
union  the  latter  institution  will  continue  to 
remain  a  dark  and  foul  spot  in  the  annals 
of  our  charitable  institution*.  Mr.  Part- 
ridpe,  as  well  as  ourselves,  sees  the  ob- 
stacles whirh  are  hourly  cast  in  the  way 
of  even  rendering  our  hospital  a  proper 
place  for  clinical  instruction  ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  changes,  which  the 
Director  and  his  satellites  do  not  antici- 
pate, will  ere  long  be  effected  in  the  insti- 
tution, through  the  powerful  influence  of 
many  governors  now  oblisied  to  be  out  of 
town,  and  who  fully  concur  in  ilie  view* 
and  objects  of  Mr.  Partridge. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  constant  reader, 
A  Pirii  or  THE  CuABiKtt' 

CkOS»  HOSI'ITAL. 


On  a  Nerv  Mode  of  Treatment  employed 
in  tie  Cure  of  various  forms  of  Ulcer 
and  Granulating  Wounds.  Uy  Fred, 
C  Skey,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  the  Aldersgate  School  of 
Medicine,  &c.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.     8vo.     pp.  85.     1837. 

On  perusinK  the  preface  of  the  smalt 
pamphlet  before  us  we  were  led  to  expect 
that  something  of  a  novel  and  very  ex- 
traordinary kind  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  in  the  eighty-five 
pages  appended  to  ii.  The  very  ingenious 
and  artful  manner  in  which  the  "  proposed 
remedy''  is  mysteriously  spoken  of;  "  it 
is  to  invariably  supersede  all  operations 
in  the  treatment  of  non-specific  ulcers;"' 
the  "  unqualified  belief"  the  writer  has 
"  in  it  as  a  remedy  ; "  "  it  claims  a  trial," 
&c.,  raised  nur  expectations  to  tlie  highest 
pitch  ;  but  great  was  our  disappointment, 
after  anxiously  wad  og  through  thirty 
pages,  to  find  that  "  it  "  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  esteemed  friend  and 
ancient  ally  opjum!  '^Vhat  could  have 
induced  our  author  to  have  made  f*  many 
aj)ologies  and  such  a  fuss  in  his  foiiriiagcs 
of  preface  about  little  or  nothing  is  but 
known  to  himself.  However,  as  these 
'■'■  parturiunt  monies"  offer  in  orginaliiy 
much  more  lor  contemplation  thnn  the 
"ridieulus  mus"  wTiich  follows,  we  pro- 
pose first  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  "  lady  in  the  straw,"  and,  as  is  usual 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  having  secured  hrra 
safe  delivery,  next  to  look  aAer  the  off- 
spring. 

In  the  first  piragraph  of  his  preface  Mr. 
Skey  premises  thai  "  in  proffering  the  re- 
sults of  an  extended  eK(ierience  hon^stly 
recorded,"  it  his  not  his  (<esire  '•  lo  super- 
sede the  labours  of  many  eminent  prede- 
ceesors."  1  he  modest,  though  indire<  t 
assumption  of  the  term  "  eminent''  in  this 
sentenre  is  very  characteristic,  and  it  only 
required  the  addition  of  otter  to  make  it 
fully  intelligible  to  the  mostcareh  ss  reader ; 
neither  was  ther^  the  Slightest  necessity  of 
adding  "honestly  recorded,"  as  there  will 
be  found  nothing exti.xordin»ry  orwonder- 
ful  in  the  cu«»es  related,  to  raise  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  honesty  of  their  detail. 
But  let  us  see  how  fur  "  \\\e  desire  noi  to 
S'lpcrsede  the  labours  of  others"  is  com- 
plied with,  at  pages  7  and  0  of  the  off- 
spring, In  diii-u«sin^  the  old  question, 
•*  why  ulceis  of  the  legs  predominate  in  M 
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larffe  a  degree  over  every  oilier  part  of  the 
body?'"  T)ieotnnionsorMr.  Underwood, 
Wr.  B.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Whaiely,  are 
"deemed  unphysiological"  in  referring 
their  prevalence  in  these  situations  to  tlie 
weik[ht  of  die  lengthened  column  of  bloo<l 
in  the  veins,  without  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  author**  differing  in  opinion  being 
given,  and  Sir  E.  Home's  bonetty  is  par- 
ticularly pointed  at  in  the  followinti :  "  Sir 
E.  Home  speaks  of  this  (obliteration  of 
tlie  saphena  vein  by  operation)  his  favourite 
mode  of  treating  ulcers,  conpled  with  var- 
cose  veins,  as  an  operation  of  frequent 
'  performance ;  yet,  out  of  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  cases,  he  does  itot  refer  to  a  single 
example  in  which  the  operation  was  at- 
tended with  bad  consequences.  This  is 
oomewbat  remarkable  I ''  Not,  however,  a 
bit  more  remarkable  tlian  the  sixteen  suc- 
'  cessful  cases  which  our  author  relates,  and 
which  do  not  form  a  "  deUiil  of  even  a 
tenth  part  of  those  to  which  the  treatment 
has  been  applied!"  Next  comes  Mr. 
Baynion's  praulice,  the  "  general  efKcacy" 
of  which  is  admiiied,  but  who  is  compli- 
.inentt'd  with  confounding  "uiccraiioii 
f'willi  cicatrisation,"  and  quotaiiund  are 
made  from  this  i(entleman's  pamphlet,  pul>- 
'  lished  in  the  year  1799,  to  give  Mr.  ^kcy 
'  in  opportunity  of  confessing  that  "  all  this 
'  borders  on  the  my^teriou*,"  and  ihai  all 
Mr.  Baynton's  *'  reasoning  is  unphysiolo 
*  g'lcal  and  unsound.  So  much  for  the 
"desire  not  lo  supersede,'' 

"  Had   I  been  actuated,"  says  our  au- 
'thor,  •■  by  any  other  motive  than  thai  of 
'  communicatiag  to  my  professional  breth- 
ren, and   through  them  to  the  public,  an 
'efficient  means  of  curing  an  obnoxious 
rand   often   loathsome  disease,    I    should 
'  tare  selecled  for  my  subject  one  more 
.ftrisiocratic  in  the  circle  of  its  itiHuetice, 
,  and   necessarily   more    profitable   in   its 
treatment.''     Now  truly  "  all  this  borders 
I, on   the  mysterious,"  and  appears  to   us 
r«quiie  unnecessary  after  Mr.  Skey  having 
at  the  very  omset  assured  his  readers  that 
.his  views  were   "  ilie  results  of  an  ex- 
.tetided   experience,    honestly    recorded." 
I  Vo  must,  however,  reutind  our  author, 
Iwho  has  evidently  paid  much   attention 
jto  this   subject,  that  not  only  are  a  fjir 

i proportion    of    the    aristocracy    suQerers 
rom  tlie  disease,  but  tliat  also  a  for  better 
'feeing  class  of  padents,  those  whose  va- 
rious callinti;s  subject  them  to  the  incon- 
Teniences  of  city  life,  present  innumerable 
\inlereiling  specimens  of  most  varieiiei  of 
ulcer.     Such,  for  instance,  os  the  foreman 
I  in  the  large  distillery  visited  by  Mr.  Skey 
'at  ite  request  of  Mr.  Goss,  the  progress 


of  whose  cure  is  <o  accurately  noted ;  and 
the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  with  the  "  tuperlicial 

erratic  ulcers." 

With  respect  to  the  pamphlet  itself  it 
may  ha»e  a  tendency  to  make  opium- 
eaters  of  a  few  hypochondrieal  ulcer- 
eaten  individuals,  and  this  is  all ;  for  as 
far  as  the  profession  is  concerned  the 
efficacy  of  opium  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
ilie  treatment  of  ulcers  must,  at  this  tinne 
of  day,  be  fully  appreciated  by  every 
practitioner,  else  the  writings  and  dis- 
courses of  Bell,Underwood,  Bsynton,  Pott, 
Home,  Cooper,  Wardrop,  Brodie,  fltc., 
have  been  undertaken  or  delivered  in 
vain. 

We  shall  conclude  ihis  lengthened  no- 
tice of  a  short  ptnphlet  with  an  analysis 
of  a  few  of  the  cases,  so  that  a  fair  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  merit  due  to  opium 
as  I"  tlie  specific,"  when  the  treatment 
with  which  its  administration  was  con- 
joined is  taken  into  account. 

Case  1 . — A  labourer,  aged  54,  admiiied 
into  hospital,  with  a  deep  excavated  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  which  was  covered  with  rag», 
saturated  with  an  aqueous,  and  appaienlly 
acrid,  discharge.  He  suffered  little  pain 
in  the  ulrer,  except  after  enrciae. — 
Treatment  :—Rf»t,  mild  aperients,  bread 
and  nater  poultice,  spermaceti  dretting, 
and  extract  of  opium  half  a  grain  night 
and  morning  increased  to  three-quarters 
of  a  grain.  After  Ave  weeks  the  ulcer 
was  diminished  to  one-third  its  original 
size,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  recent 
ulcer. 

Case  2.— A  mechanic,  aged  42,  admit- 
ted into  hospital ;  an  enormous  ulcer  on 
each  leg;  action  rapid,  and  surfaces  co- 
vered by  a  foul  fcetid  slougli ;  superficial 
veins  varicose.  He  exhibited  the  aspect 
of  per  feet  nretciedness,  and  was  absti- 
nent of  drink.  Treatment:  Rest.a  bread 
and  nater  poultice,  tine  per  diem  ; 
chloride  of  soda  lotion  i  mtat  diet  ;  por- 
ter ;  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  opium 
night  and  morning,  increased  to  twenty- 
five  minims.  In  hospital  fcora  the  22nd 
of  September  lo  the  29th  of  November, 
and  went  out  cured  by  opium. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  50,  an  ulctr  on 
leA  leg  of  a  superficial  erratic  kind, 
combiued  with  varix,  ulcer  of  two  yean 
standing;  had  worn  a  laced  stocking  ibr 
many  months  ;  pulse  low  :  subject  to  cold 
feet,  but  in  other  respects  healthy. — 
Treatment :  A  light  roller  for  the  laced 
slocking ;  simple  dressing ;  etecttarj/ 
of  senna  if  bowels  were  constipated,  ind 
horizontal  position  during  the  greater 
part  of  (he  du)/,  aud  ten  drops  of  tincture 
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of  opium  thrice  a  day.  Sore  healed  in 
fifteen  days. 

Case  4 — "  The  mo»t  remarkable  T  have 
mtnefaed."  "Aged  59,  suffered  from  live 
presence  of  an  open  wound  in  the  leg  for 
fifteen  yeara;  discards  all  local  treatment; 
takes  half  a  grain  of  opium  twice  a  d;iy 
for  twenty-eight  days.  The  sore  heals; 
and,  at  the  present  date,  five  months  afier 
treatment  I  find  the  cicatrix  siil!  firm," 
8tc.  "  He  continues  to  wear  a  loose  rol- 
ler." 

In  this  case  it  appears  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  "all  local  treatment" 
was  " KU$petided ;"  that  the  wound  was 
"itghtli/  dretted  during  the  day  with 
simple  drewirtg,  and  poulticed vt'nU  bread 
ana  water  at  night;"  that  he  "remmed 
h's  giti,"  and  that  he  coniiDiies  to  wear  a 
loose  roller." 

With  this,  "tie moil  remarkable"  case, 
we  stop. 


The  Roi/al  Society  in  lie  Nineteenth 
Century;  being  ■  Statistical  Summary 
of  its  Labours  during  the  last  Thirty - 
five  Years.  With  many  original  Tables 
and  (Official  Documents,  (never  beftjre 
published,)  shewing;  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  Society,  the  Character  of  its  Fel- 
lows, its  various  Proceedings,  and  Pe- 
cuniary Expenditure  for  "Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,"  and  a  Plan  for 
its  Reform.  To  which  are  added,  Al- 
phabeiical  and  Seniority  Lists  of  the 
Fellows  since  the  Year  1800.  (Ar- 
ranged purposely  for  this  occasion.) 
By  A.  B.GBANviLLr,  M.D.,F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S.,  M.R.I..  «tc.,  one  of  the  Con- 
tributors to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  for  the  last  Eighteen  Years 
Fellow  of  the  Society.  London : 
Churchill,  Gerrard  Street,  pp.  253. 
1836. 

We  lay  the  following  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  this  volume  before  our  readers, 
and  shall,  in  a  subsequent  number,  enter 
more  fully  into  the  real  benefit's  the 
Royai.  Societv  has  conferred  upon  tiici- 
enoc  in  this  country,  more  particularly  as 
relates  to  the  medical  profession;  when 
we  promise  to  "unfold  a  tale,"  which 
will  make  many  of  its  members  start  I 

"  Of  the  79  doctors  in  physic,  who  are 
at  present  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
it  would  appear  then  that  only  23  have 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, anl  of  this  number  10  only  a>e 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  the  other  13 
Fellows  being  constant  sojourners  in  the 


country.  The  papers  which  these  10 
metropolitan  physicians  have  produced,, 
out  of  the  total  of  G6  above  quoted,  and 
which  have  been  published,  are  28  in 
number.  The  rest  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  13  provincial  physicians  con- 
stituting, with  the  former  10,  the  total 
of  ejjicitnt  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
whose  profession  is  medicine.  Here  then 
is  a  glaring  example  of  the  indifference 
with  which  almost  any  claimant  is  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  society.  The  mischief 
which  is  produced  by  such  a  practice  is 
manifested  in  the  apathy  of  the  really  sci- 
entific men,  who  cease  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  welfiire  of  an  association  of  indivi.' 
duals  so  constituted.  A  certain  quantity 
of  scientific  knowledge,  observes  Mr. 
Babbage,  is  of  course  possessed  by  many 
individuals  in  many  professions,  and  to 
that  of  medicine  a  knowledge  of  cheiuis- 
try.  and  of  some  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  indeed  of  several  other  depart- 
departments  of  science,  aSbrds  useful  as- 
sistance ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  quan- 
tum of  knowledge  mav  become,  when  se- 
parated from  the  profesiiion,  quite  insig- 
nificant as  the  basis  of  scientific  reputa- 
tion. If  this  be  true,  and  who  can  doubt 
it,  then  the  indiscriminate  practice  of 
raising  physicians  by  the  dozen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  members  of  a  society  for  which  the 
chief  qualification  ought  to  be  scientific 
reputation,  independent  of  professional 
character — in  spite  of  the  known  fact, 
that  such  physicians  have  not  the  smallest 
pretension  to  pure  scientific  knowledge 
teyond  what  forms  the  common  element* 
of  the  profession  which  gives  them  bread 
— may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
causesot  thededine  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Still  more  injurious  must  such  a  practice 
prove,  when  phgrticians,  who  have  never 
offered  to  contribute  the  smallest  particle 
of  scientific  information  to  the  society,  or 
to  the  world  at  large,  are  allowed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  can'li(l.-ites  for  an  ho- 
nour which  they  have  not  deserved — for 
which  they  do  not  even  urge  any  plausibly 
pretension — and  when  it  is  manifest  to 
the  'whole  society  that  such  candidates 
ctnnot  prove  either  "  u.seful"  or  "valua- 
ble members  thereof." 

"  Of  the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Londua 
there  are  226  who  actually  practise  in  the 
metropolis,  and  10  only  of  that  number 
have  given  proof  of  cultivating  science  for 
its  sake,  ana  even  they,  with  two  or  ihroe 
(■xceptions,  have  not  acquired  a  purely 
scientific  reputation  by  their  lauouri. 
Sec  theu  how  triStng  is  the  meB.sure  of 
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scientific  merit  in  the  medical  prolession ; 
yet,  t1iroui(h  the  prevailing  absurd  prac* 
tice  of  relying,  as  to  the  reality  of  ihe 
claims  of  candidates,  upon  a  mere  cer- 
tificate, which,  it  has  been  proved,  may 
be  obtained  by  any  one  and  at  any  time, 
not  fewer  than  60  out  of  the  226  physi- 
cians practising  in  London  who  have 
been  plated  on  the  same  rank  as  F.R.S. 
with  individuals  who  have  far  other  claims 
to  the  dignified  appellation  of  scientific 
men.  The  whole  concern,  in  good  truth, 
is  a  complfte  farce;  and  my  astonish- 
raeni  is,  that  when  such  elections  lake 
place  the  electors  do  not  burst  out  in  roars 
of  merriment  at'lhesolemniiy  wi  h  which 
the  secret  votes  are  collected  in  behalf  of 
a  candidate  whose  whole  tenor  of  life  is 
in  overt  contradiction  with  'he  professions 
and  descriptions  read  aloud,  and  with 
due  pomp,  by  one  of  the  secretiriea. 

"  The  number  of  surgeons  who  are  to 
be  found  on  ihn  list  of  the  Royal  Socieiy 
ia  a  curious  contrast  to  that  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  many  respects^t  is  smaller  by 
48 — it  containt  only  one  member  who  is 
not  resident  in  the  metropolis — has  pro- 
duced more  than  double  the  number  of 
scientific  lioinraunitslions  to  the  Ptiiiloso- 
phiLal  Trdnsacitoi.s — and  blasts  of  not 
tewer  than  15  ho3,.ilal  i.urget>n5,  most  of 
whom  are  in  the  first  practice,  aod  have 
■cquireJ  a  liigli  cimracier,  both  in  Eng- 
lind  and  on  the  conimeiil,  for  their  scieti- 
tific  attainment*  Dut  how  is  it,  that 
while  M.D.'s  ciowd  upon  the  list  of  the 
Ruyal  S>eieiy,  the  M.C.S's  are  like 
'  ran  nantfs'  in  that  overswelling  ocean 
of  F.R.S.'s?  Why  do  we  not  see  figure 
by  ih-  side  of  this  small  baud  of  metro- 
pulitan  surgeons  in  our  society  a  few  of 
the  truly  eminent  surgeons  of  provincial 
hospitals?  ThosC  en  best  answer  these 
interrogatories  who  have  m.maged  our 
afTdirs  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  none  belter  than  the  '  noisy 
ones.' 

••  After  such  a  picture  of  the  medico- 
chirurgcal  section  of  our  list,  who  can 
abstain  from  iujigesting  to  the  society  the 
propriety  of  putting  a  stop,  for  th«^pre^ent, 
10  the  election  of  doctors  of  physic,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  the  most 
manifest  eminence  for  science  in  the  can- 
didate? This  will  gr  .dually  restore  to 
the  initials  of  F.R.S. ,  when  accorded  to  a 
physician,  the  dignity  and  value  they  have 
lost ;  while,  with  a  view  lo  maintain  intact 
the  existing  respectability  of  our  fellows 
who  are  surgeons,  it  should  be  resolved 
that  none  oilier  shall  be  ballolied  for  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  fur  extra- 


ordinary operations,  or  brilliant  attd  use- 
ful literary  or  scientific  productions,  whe- 
ther resident  in  town  or  in  the  country. 
Woe  to  the  present  21  surgeons,  if  they 
from  snpineness  suffer  any  candidate  to  be 
added  to  their  number  whose  claim  to  thai , 
distinction  is  far  different  from  iheirowng 
— and  still  more,  woe  lo  their  character. 
If  such  unworthy  additions  be  made  her«- 
afler  through  the  influence  of  their  own 
Barnes  inconsiderately  tacked  to  certifi- 
cates for  ballot." 
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B.  C.  B.— Tliough  Sir  Benjamin  be. 
stirred  himself  in  the  lagl  Charing  Cross 
election,  and  in  a  way  not  much  to  his 
credit;  but  we  believe  that  the  worthy 
baronet  will  be  afraid  of  tarnishing  his 
fingers  with  a  new  Recognition. 

M.R  C.  S. — His  communication  will 
be  always  thankfully  received. 

MorbuH  Pediculari*. — The  patient  had 
better  apply  to  a  Sk>D  Infirmary.  The 
Orrnund  street,  Cutaneous  institution  was 
transferred  a  few  months  ago  to  Blen- 
heim-street. 

Gammon. — His  ob-servailons  are  bett<"r 
calculated  for  the  Anthropological  Jour- 
nal. Kxcept  their  belonging  to  the  class 
mammalis,  there  is  no  analogy  between 
a  pJK  aiid  the  human  species. 

A  Country  Student. — Mr.  Listen  will 
not  deliver  a  course  uf  his  lumiuous  lec- 
tures at  Sydenham  College  ;  that  clas- 
sical seminary  beiu^  within  the  prescribed 
boundary.  The  University  Hospital 
College  Lion  is  daily  e.%hibitiag  more  and 
more  interest  in  the  fate  of  both  Piofessors 
Wilson  and  Dalrymple. 

•,•  The  Director  disclaims  all  rela- 
tionship with  the  batcher — the  propin- 
quity is  however  established 

A  King's  College  Student. — We  be- 
lieve (hat  some  of  the  abuses  complained 
of  have  been  already  remetlied  by  tike 
manly  interference  of  Mr.  Partridge. 

Rejleetof. — The  FuUerian  professor- 
ship of  Physiology  at  tlie  Royal  Institu- 
tion is  not  finally  arranged.  The  numer- 
ous courses  in  the  differeat  schools  which 
tlie  great  Professor  Sydenham  has  under- 
taken to  deliver,  convince  us  that  the 
rumour  of  his  accepting  the  chair,  is  un- 
founded. 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  4,  Charlotte-street,  Blooms- 
bury-square. 
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LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

jinnuaUjf  delivered  in  Parit, 

Br  M.  BiETT, 

Repoited  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 


M.  Biett  is  the  colleague  of  our  es- 
teemed correspondent.  Baron  Alibett, 
whose  valuable  lectures  appeared  in  this 
journal  a  short  time  sioce.  A  large  au- 
ditory attends  the  clinical  lectures  of  M. 
Biett,  which  ate  delivered  every  year  at 
the  hospital  St.  Louis,  and  Uie«e  dis- 
courses have  been  taken  down  by  two  of 
his  most  distinguished  pupils,  MM.  Ca- 
zenave and  Schedel. 

The  classification  adopted  is  Willan's, 
with  some  modification.  This  is  the  most 
simple  and  correct.  It  excludes  all 
doubtful  terms,  as  dartre,  teigne,  &c., 
which  are  often  applied  to  the  most  op- 
posite diseases.  After  free  strictures  on 
the  classifications  of  preceding  writers, 
M.  Biett  offers  one  of  bis  own,  which  he 
thinks  most  correct,  and  is  based  on  Wil- 
lan's, which  embraces  all  elementary  le- 
sions, independently  of  the  products  of 
inflammation.  These  form  eight  distinct 
classes:  1.  Papulae;  2.  Squama;  3 
ExanthemaU;  4.  Bulla;;  5.  Vesiculie; 
6.  Pustuls;  7.  Tubercula;   8.  Maculte. 

This  arrangement  is  liable  to  objections, 
for  we  find  purpura  in  the  exanathemata, 
erysipelas  in  the  bulls,  itch  in  the  pustules, 
acne  and  sycosis  menti  in  the  tubercules, 
&c.  Moreover  there  are  many  cutaneous 
diseases,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
of  the  genera  of  Willan,  as  w«  shall  ser 
immediately.  M.  Biett  and  his  followers 
class  diseases  of  the  skin  according  to 
their  external  appearances,  and  forms — 

Order  I.    Exjiktbemata,    which  in' 
No.  19. 


eludes,  erythema,  erysipelas,  roseola,  ru. 
beola,  scarlatina,  and  urticaria. 

Order  IL  Vesicuue,  as  miliaria,  vari- 
cella, eczema,  herpes,  and  psora. 

Order  III.  Bdllk,  as  pemphigus  and 
rupia. 

Order  IV.  PosTULa,  as  variola,  vac- 
cina, impetigo,  acne,  sycosis  menti,  and 
porrigo. 

Order  V.  Papuue,  lichen,  pmrigo. 

Order  VI.  Shuahs,  lepra,  psoriasis, 
pytiriosis,  ichthyosis. 

Order  VI  I.  Tukbrcula,  elephantiasis 
of  the  Greeks,  roolluscum,  frabcesia. 

Order  VIII.  Macvl*,  colorations, 
bronze  tint,  spilus,  nnvi,  declorations, 
albinism,  vitiligo. 

The  following  diseases  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  preceding  otders  : — 

Order  JX.  Lupus. 

Order  X.  Pellagra. 

Order  XI.  Syphilides. 

Order  XII.  Purpura. 

Oider  XIII.  Elephantiasis  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Order  XIV.  Chelodea,  or  keloide. 

These  elementaiy  lesions  are  constant 
for  all  the  eruptions  of  each  order: — 

Exanthemata  y  spots  more  or  less  red, 
of  divers  forms,  more  or  less  extended, 
disappearing;  under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  terminating  by  deatesceiice,  reso- 
lution, or  desquamation. 

Vetieula  /  small  blisters  or  elevations 
of  the  cuticle,  formed  by  a  collection  of  a 
serous  and  transparent  fluid,  which,  un- 
der some  circumstances,  may  b>-come 
opaque,  or  even  sero-puiuknt.  Absorp- 
tion of  the  effused  fluid,  slight  desquama- 
tion, excoriations  or  small  fine  crusts 
may  succeed  vesicles. 

Bullte  ;  blebs.  These  differ  from  tlie 
last  only  in  being  much  larger,  and  a 
small  superficial  tumour,  formed  by  the 
effused  serosity  under  the  cuticle. 

Pustttlte,  are  puruUnt  collections  form- 
ed on  the  tmrface  of  inflamed  mucous  ti'«- 
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tue.  The  (laid  they  contain  gives  rise  to 
incrustations  of  more  or  less  thickness, 
and  these  leave  chronic  indurations,  or  in- 
flamed or  ezuriated  sur&ces. 

Papula;  small,  hard,  solid,  and  re- 
sisient  elevations,  never  containing  any 
fluid,  SBsceptible  of  ulceration  on  their 
summit  only,  but  terminating  most  com- 
monly by  resolution,  or  a  furfuraceous 
desquamation. 

Squamee  i  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
scales  of  the  epiderm  or  cuticle  when  al- 
tered, most  commonly  thickened/  dry, 
whitish,  and  friable,  which  surmount 
small  elevations,  like  papulee,  which  are 
Blare  or  less  red  or  inflamed.  These  are 
snsceptible  of  being  detached,  and  of 
being  reproduc«>d  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  s>H>cessive  desquamations. 

Tubereula/  tubercles  are  small  hard 
tumours,  more  or  less  prominent,  circum- 
scribed, and  permanent,  partially  ulcerat- 
ed, or  which  may  suppurate  at  their  sum- 
mit. Ill  cutaneous  pathology  ihey  are 
considered  as  elementary  lesions,  and  as 
not  having  been  preceded  by  any  puru- 
lent collection. 

Macula  f  spots  are  permanent  colo- 
rations or  decolorations  of  certain  points 
of  the  skin  or  of  the  whole  of  this  tissue, 
which,  are  unconnected  with  any  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
referribleto  these  eight  orders,  so  grouped 
and  presentiuK  close  analogies  between 
each  other.  We  make  some  changes  in 
the  classification  of  the  species.  Thus, 
pemphikius  and  pompholix  appear  to  us 
to  be  one  and  the  same  disease.  Acne  is 
evidently  not  a  tuberculous  disease,  ery- 
sipelas evidently  belongs  to  the  exanthe- 
mata, itch  to  the  vesicles.  Sec. 

The  diseases  in  the  last  six  orders  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  of  the  preceding,  as 
they  d«>velope  with  special  symptoms. 
There  are  also  other  di8<-ases  excluded, 
as  anthrax,  bums,  8ec.,  which  properly 
belong  to  general  surgery,  and  whose 
descriptions  would  lead  to  serious  digres- 
sions in  lectures,  though  necessary  in  sys- 
tematic works. 

The  special  symptoms  of  diseases  of 
the  skin  are  very  much  complicated  witti 
each  other,  and  many  different  elementary 
diseases  are  frequently  met  with  on  the 
same  individual,  especially  those  of  an 
acute  kind.  Thf-y  are  al.-o  often  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  di^turbance,  by 
more  or  less  irnt-tion  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive organs.  But  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  eruptions  of  a  chronic  kind,  wbieb 


continue  for  months  or  years,  without 
being  complicated  with  any  constitutional 
irritation,  and  without  the  least  internal 
derangement.  Cutaneous  diseases  are 
susceptible  of  great  modifications  in  their 
progress,  coloration,  and  termination,  ac- 
cording to  constitution,  age,  hygienic  con- 
ditions, and  complication  with  internal 
inflammation.  Thus  we  often  observe  a 
chronic  cutaneous  disease  which  has  con- 
tinued for  months,  disappear  during  the 
presence  of  an  accidental  gastro-intestinal 
irritation,  and  gradually  return  during 
convalescence.  We  may  therefore  say 
that  the  eruption  is  conveyed  to  important 
organs.  Nevertheless  the  internal  inflam- 
mation had  preceded  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption;  the  return  of  the  laiter 
was  gradual  when  the  inflamed  organs  re- 
turn to  their  normal  or  healthful  condi- 
tion. These  ca^es  are,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  developed 
under  very  different  circumstances,  so 
that  their  etiology  is  not  the  least  obscure 
part  of  iheir  history. 

Some  of  them  appear  from  direct 
causes,  as  from  stimulant  applications  in 
certain  professions,  certain  hygienic  con- 
ditions, &c.  llius  we  often  observe  a 
vesiculous  or  vesiculo-pustulous  eruption 
appear  after  vesicatories,  frictions,  and 
irritant  loiion'<,  after  the  application  of 
irritating  powders,  or  when  the  part  has 
been  exposed  to  great  heat  Exanthema- 
tous  complaints  are  often  suddenly  excited 
by  the  application  of  irritant  substances  to 
the  skin,  and  prurigo  oRen  appears  from 
the  same  causes.  But  there  are  many 
other  eruptions  which  ap))ear  without  the 
influence  of  any  external  cause,  from  some 
derangement  in  the  economy,  with  alte- 
ration of  some  internal  organ.  Thus 
chronic  pemphigus  declares  itself  in  old 
age,  in  poverty,  and  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion ;  erythema  and  purpura  often  occur 
in  plethoric  persons,  or  when  the  men- 
struation is  deranged;  roseola  and  urti- 
caria often  accompany  or  supervene  on 
fevers,  and  many  others  are  excited,  an  in 
children,  and  even  adults,  by  gastro-intes- 
tinal irritaiion.  There  are,  however,  many 
cutaneous  disenses  unconnected  with 
enfeebl'd  digestion,  or  even  bad  health, 
when  no  causes  can  be  assigne'l  for  them. 

Aijain,  many  diseases  of  ti>-  skin  are  here- 
ditary, and  there  are  individuals  in  whom 
tliey  are  frequently  renewed  at  certain 
periods  or  seasons,  on  the  slightest  change 
of  regimen,  the  least  excess  of  any  kind, 
and  on  any  moral  emotion. 

In  fine,  there  are  certain  eraptioas  coo- 
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lagrou»,  as  the  itch,  porrigo,  &c.,  Tariola, 
syphilis,  &c. ;  others  are  induced  by  cli- 
mate, as  the  eleBhantiasLi  of  the  Greeks, 
framba:sia,  moliuscum,  &c.  As  to  the 
causes  of  the  difference  in  appf  arence  of 
eruptions,  as  the  vesicular,  pustular,  &c.. 
they  are  as  yet  unknown,  and  must  re- 
main so  until  the  ultimate  stractura  of 
the  skin  is  better  understood. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  skin  requires  great  attention  and  study, 
for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  this  is  itch, 
that  is  syphilis.  Sec.,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
The  following  method  enables  us  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  a  disease : — 

We  should  study  the  elementary  lesions, 
and  determine  whether  a  certain  eruption 
is  papulous,  vesciculous,  squamous,  8cc  ; 
and  this  is  in  general  easily  done  by  a 
slight  inspection,  and  if  the  primitive  le- 
sion is  observed,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  form,  seat,  progress,  &c.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  patient  presents  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  ot  his  arm,  in  the  spaces 
between  his  fingeTS,  on  his  wrists,  groins, 
&C..  distinct,  accumioated,  transparent, 
small  serous  collections,  accompanied  by 
pruritus  or  excessive  itching,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  the  fluid  is  not  pas, 
that  there  is  no  solid  resistent  elevation, 
a  circumscribed  elevation,  a  redness  dis- 
appearing on  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
in  a  word,  that  it  is  not  a  pustule,  a  pai- 
pula,  a  tubercle,  a  squamous  disc,  an  ex- 
anthematous  spot,  or  patch,  but  a  vetiele. 
We  can  now  readily  dfcide  what  disease 
it  really  is.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  mili- 
aria or  varicella,  for  these  are  accompanied 
by  general  phenomena;  in  the  one  Uie 
vesicles  are  globular  and  innumerable, 
in  the  other  they  are  larger  and  inflamed  ; 
tlie  disease  is  not  herpes,  for  this  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  re-union  of  the  vesicles  in 
groups,  while  here  they  are  distinct  and 
scattered.  The  only  other  diseases  of  this 
species  with  which  it  can  be  confounded 
are  eczema  and  the  itci  ;  the  vesicles  of 
eczema  are  flattened,  those  under  con-i- 
deration  are  accuminated ;  they  are  more 
or  less  agglomerated  in  great  numl)er  in 
eczema,  here  they  are  distinct,  &c. — then 
the  disease  is  the  itch. 

There  is  little  diflicnliy  in  diagnosticat- 
ing:, on  the  first  appearance  of  cutane>  us 
eruptions ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
the  primitive  elementary  lesion  is  masked 
by  consecutive  alterations ;  and  even  the 
itch,  which  is  usually  easily  known,  may 
be  so  modified  in  appearance  by  the  action 
of  the  oails,  that  it  is  rendeced  vtiy  ob-. 


scare,  and  by  no  means  readily  determined 
until  we  refer  to  its  particular  history, 
when  we  can  speedily  discern  the  r-al 
nature  of  the  disease.  We  must  study 
the  primitive  and  consecutive  appearances 
of  any  cutaneous  disease ;  and  these  will 
be  found  in  the  history  of  each  malady. 
Thus  the  fluid  of  a  vesicle  may  be..'ome 
thick  and  form  a  small  scale,  a  pustule 
forms  a  scab  or  crust,  and  tliis  may  Wave 
an  ulceration ;  so  that  .it  is  Important  to 
know  the  particular  characters  of  the  con- 
secutive phenomena,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  what  elementary  lesions  they  cor- 
respond. 

To  form  a  correct  diagnosis  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
consecutive  lesion,  and  to  what  primary 
disease  it  belongs.  Before  we  can  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion  it  must  be  mani- 
fest that  we  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  primary  and  consecutive  appear- 
ances of  each  disease,  so  that  however 
complicated  we  may  recognize  them. 
The  characters  are  sometimes  so  slight 
that  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult. 
We  can  always  distinguish  the  febrile 
from  the  non-febrile,  and  generally  the 
different  forms  of  eruption.  There  are 
cases,  however,  which  puzzle  the  ablest 
observers.  Certain  eruptions  pass  from 
their  primitive  forms  very  rapidly;  and 
it  is  therefore  most  imputtant  to  study 
them  in  their  first  appearance,  which  may 
be  done  by  referring  to  any  standard 
work  upon  the  subject. 

The  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  is 
still  too  empirical.  This  was  to  be  &irly 
expected  from  the  inattention  paid  to  der* 
mophysilogy  and  pathology.  Here  we 
cannot  say  "  a  knowledge  of  the  disease 
is  half  the  cure."  The  nature  and  causes 
of  cutaneous  diseases  being  little  under- 
stood, it  is  clear  to  any  inedical  practi- 
tioner that  the  treatment  must  too  often 
be  empirical  and  erroneous.  Tonics,  sul- 
phurous preparations,  mercury,  antimony, 
sarsaparilla,  Flummer's  pill,  &c.,  were 
the  great  remedies.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  these  were  either  ineffectual 
or  useless.  The  treatment  must  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  disease  is  acute,  or  chronic, 
or  febrile,  or  not.  It  mu&t  be  local  or 
ireneral.  that  is.  ic  embraces  internal  and 
external  applications.  Some  cutaneous 
diseasrs  are  cured  by  interi.al  ri-medies, 
and  others  only  by  external  applications. 

Among  the  general  means  are  bloiid- 
letiing,  which  may  be  effectual  in  abating; 
fever  and   interuiil-  inflammation,  while 
leeching  may  be  necessary  to  {iilfil  tl 
same  indication)  or  to  ral«v««  SnA^mm 
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tTo«  about  tJie  eruption.  Venesection  is 
also  b^neticial  in  pifthoric  itabits  before 
the  locftl  treaimeni  is  commenced. 

Purgatives  are  also  valuable,  and  after 
»onie  tim»»  ihey  may  be  given  in  small 
doses,  as  if  lo  act  as  alteratives. 

Arid",  alkalies,  bitters,  siidorifics,  as 
kntimony,  suli^hur,  nuaiacum,  &c.,  are 
often  employed  with  advantage. 

In  obstinate  c.-i'ps,  which  have  defted  all 
ordinary  means  for  months  or  years,  we 
find  imcture  of  iytta  .lud  arsenic  the  most 
effeciual  remedit-s,  hut  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered wi  h  caution.  When  used 
with  care  they  effect  a  cure  nf  the  ninsi 
Ohsimate  cases,  and  without  producing 
any  bad  effects  upon  the  constitution 
They  are  freely  exhibited  at  the  hospi'al 
St.  Louis  with  the  be^t  effects,  and  pa- 
tients have  relurnei),  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  who-c  constitutions  are  by  no 
mean«  impiired.  Nevertheless  a  Tee  and 
long  use  of  arsenic  undermines  the  health 
and  aci«  as  a  slow  and  rcrtain  poison,  a 
fact  attested  by  every  toxiiolo?isl  and 
ntedical  jurist.  The  preparations  of 
iodine  are  also  valuable  remedies,  as  well 
as  «arsa,  ^naiacum,  Vc. 
'  The  local  treatment  consists  in  deter- 
mining a  vivid  excitation  in  the  atTei'tcd 
parts,  aod  am<ing  the  various  ointments 
employed  those  cottifiosed  of  iodine,  mer- 
cury, and  sulphur  are  the  best. 

In  other  cases  the  direct  application  of 
blisters  to  the  diseastd  surface,  to  modify 
or  change  the  vitality  of  the  part,  will  be 
found  b<'nefi''ial. 

In  some  diseases  it  becomes  essential 

to  alter  the  slate  of  the  affected  part,  or  to 

limit  the  ravages  of  a  disease  which  tends 

to  destruction ;   and  this  is  best  necora- 

i'^)lished   by  the  arsenical  paste,  the  nitnc 

acid  of  mercury,  ih<»  chloride  of  zinc.  &c. 

Amon^  the  local  means  various  baths 

'  lire  most  efficanou",    and   as   many   as 

'  150,0011  are  used  annually  at  the  hospital 

'  8t,  I/)uis.     These  included  lociil,  c[eneral, 

•tapour,  douche,  and  all  kinds  of  baths  in 

(use.     These  are  ijiven  to  the  poor,  who 

|«pply  at  the  dispensary  of  the  hospit^il, 

bsnd  the  annual  number  of  applicants  of 

Itbis  class  is  25,000  persons. 

KXANTHEHATA. 

The  term  exanihemnta  is  derived  from 
itavGqfta,  tlavOiui,  effloffito,  and  applii-d 
to  acute  inflammation  nf  tiie  skin,  charac- 
terised by  more  or  less  redness,  which 
instantaneously  disappears  under  th*  pres- 
lure  of  the  6n(;er,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied  hy  febrile  symptoms. 


Erythema,  erysipelas,  roseola,  rubeola. 
scaiUtinn,  and  urticaria  present  these 
chaiacters. 

Symptoms.  All  the  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  may  be  affected,  but  some  ex- 
anthemata develope  themselves  more  fre- 
quently on  the  whole  body  at  once,  whilst 
I'lhers  are  limited  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. The  special  seat  of  the  diseases  is  in 
the  superticial  layers  of  the  derm  or  skin, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  tissue  is  in»olv- 
ed  in  the  inflammatton. 

The  progress  of  the  exanthemata  is  ge- 
nerally acute  and  continued,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  sometimes  urticaria,  erythe- 
ma, and  even  erysipelas,  are  chronic  and 
intermittent.  Their  duration  varies  from 
one  to  three  weeks.  Urticaria  may,  how- 
ever, persist  for  month<  or  even  years. 

Ine^ulnr  shivering*,  spontaneous  lis- 
situde,  a  fever  more  or  less  intense,  thirst, 
and  nausea,  are  the  usual  precmsors  of 
this  class  of  diseases;  but  each  exanthema 
pifseiiis  pi-cuhar  symptoms.  Thus  the 
redness  is  more  or  les>  uifTiised  or  circum- 
smbed,  irregular,  or  as'fumini;  a  ceruiti 
form.  Hediiess,  heat,  tum«-fiction,  and 
pain  accompany  erysipelas,  whdst  urti- 
caria is  remarkable  for  vivid  itching.  In 
ihu  progiesi  of  the  exanthemata  it  is  often 
complicated  with  inllainmation  of  some 
iiviMrnal  organ,  and  cspisciaHy  of  the  brain, 
and  the  putmonary  and  g^siru-iniestiiial 
mucous  metibranes.  The  fatal  termina- 
•ion  of  these  diseases  alinoit  always  de- 
pends upnn  these  complications. 

itesolution.  dcsqu.imatiou,  and  deli- 
tescence are  the  ino«t  common  terinin*- 
lions  of  these  disHase*,  but  they  may  end 
in  death.  Suppuration  and  fi;.ini(rene  are 
sometines  consequent  on  erysipelas. 

Necrop»y. — The  examfiiution  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  of  exanthemata 
often  give  very  unsatisfactory  result*— -a 
<nnfuine  congestion  more  or  less  intense 
in  different  or^ns  is  the  lesion  most  fre- 
quently observed  and  sometimes  we  find 
evident  tract's  of  inflammiLlion. 

CatutCM — Measles  and  scarlatina  are 
developed  by  a  contagious  principle,  the 
nature  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
wliii'li  seldom  attacks  ttie  same  individual 
more  than  once.  The  causes  of  the  other 
diseases  of  this  ct.iss  may  Iw  direct,  but 
they  depend,  in  general,  on  a  particular 
disposition  of  the  economy,  very  difticult 
lij  appreciate.  VViiho'it  nffeuling  in  any 
way  their  reciprocal  influence,  they  coo- 
suintly  co-exist  with  indainmations  of  in- 
ternal oriTiins.  Erytliema  WdS  epide 
in  Paris  in  182d. 
DiagnoBti. — ^Thc  distinctive  character 
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assigned  to  exanthemata  prevents  them 
from  being  confounded  with  any  oiher 
cutaneous  affection,  and  enables  us  to 
distinguish  them  irom  purpura  and  ecchy- 
mosis,  in  whicli  the  pressure  of  the  finiier 
never  oblitt-rates  the  coloration.  The  red 
tint  which  characterises  exanthemata  does 
not  exist  in  the  negro,  in  whose  case  the 
black  tint  is  most  intense. 

Various  papulous,  vesiculnus,  and  bul- 
lous eruptions  may  be  confounded  with 
the  <-xanthemata,  and  the  frequency  of 
these  complications  with  erysipelas  led 
Willan  to  place  this  last  diseate  among 
the  hullc 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  varies  ac- 
cordint;  to  the  teat  and  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation,  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  pr.iient,  and  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  concomitnnt  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  exan- 
thematous  inflammation  ought  to  be  anti- 
phlogistic, mure  especially  when  any  in- 
ternal organ  is  congested  or  inflamed 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse 
to  sanguine  emissions,  both  general  and 
local,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease. 

The  convalescence  of  some  of  the  ex- 
anthemata b  often  tedious,  and  may  be 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  as  hoop- 
ing cough,  chronic  cough,  anasarca,  chro- 
nic diarrhoea,  &c.,  which  will  require 
proper  treatment  long  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  inflammation. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  John  Honter,  F.R.S. 


Diseases  peculiar  to  Age*. 

Particular  ages  have  their  particular 
diseases  These  dispses  peculiar  to  age 
are  perhaps  more  of  the  specific  than  ot 
the  common  kind  ;  and  age  is  little  more 
than  a  natuAfor  remote  cause,  there  be- 
ing some  immediate  cause  acting  so  as 
to  produce  the  disease,  as  in  scrofula. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them, 
e.  g.  cancer,  for  tfiis  appears  often  to  ari!<e 
'frithout  any  peculiar  immediate  cause. 
How  far  particular  .ages  are  more  or  less 
susreptihle  of  particular  poisons  we  do 
not  know. 

The  age  of  man  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  1st,  The  age  of  growth  ;  2nd,  The 
stationary  age ;  3rd,  The  age  of  decline. 
The  first  and  last  are  absolute,  but  the 
second  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  it  not 


being  very  easy  to  say  wbtere  the  firsf 
ends  and  the  last  begins.  The  young 
subject  and  old  are  more  siisceptible  of 
many  diseases  than  the  full-grown,  at 
stationary,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  diseases.  The  young  are  more 
susceptible  of  sympathy,  both  universal 
and  local;  more  susceptible  of  scroAila 
than  the  middle-aged,  but  particularly 
more  than  the  old ;  and  this  scrofula  may 
prodtice  consumption,  which  we  know 
is  peculiar  to  youth.  Children  are  more 
disposed  to  have  afiections  of  the  bowels, 
and  worms,  pei  haps,  from  a  peculiarity 
m  their  way  of  life.  They  are  also  more 
subject  to.  water  in  the  head  than  those 
who  are  older.  The  young  have  few 
afFectioiis  of  the  mind,  excepting  those 
arising  from  natural  passions,  or  imme- 
diate sensations  of  the  body. 

The  middle  age  would  appear  to  have 
but  few  diseases  peculiar  to  it,  excepting 
nervous  affections  and  hypochondriasis, 
&c.  The  middle  age  gets  into  an  imagi- 
nary region,  a  region  of  remance,  which 
produces  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  also 
affects  the  body.  However,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  accidentally  affected  with  the  dis- 
eases both  of  youth  and  age,  with  which 
it  is  gradually  intermixed.  The  founda- 
tions for  the  diseases  of  old  age  are  often 
laid  by  intemperance  during  the  middle 
age. 

In  the  old  we  have  perhaps  as  great 
a  variety  of  diseases  as  in  the  young.  In 
the  old  the  power  and  necessary  actioa 
are  not  well  proportioned,  even  in  health, 
much  less,  therefore,  in  disease.  This 
produces  a  degree  of  irritability  oAen  in- 
creasing 'inflaromation,  and  terminanting 
fVequt-ntly  in  mortification.  In  the  old 
we  have  the  gout,  which  seldom  takes 
places  in  the  young.  Cancer  is  peculiar 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  age,  and 
still  more  to  the  old.  Gall-stones  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  middle-aged  and 
old.  Ossifications  of  arteries  are  rarely 
found  in  young  persons.  The  bladder 
becomes  less  disposed  to  stretch,  and 
more  irritable;  hence  old  people  make 
water  oftener  than  young.  The  prostate 
gland  is  more  subject  to  indurations. 
The  mind  trradually  becomes  more  at- 
tHched  to  [Quari-,  detached  from?]  this 
world  and  the  things  that  are  in  it  the 
nearer  it  appreaches  to  a  separation 
from  it. 

Effects  <if  Climate  on  Disease. 

Climate  in  general  only  becomes  the 
immediate  cause  of  disease;  however,  if 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  ij\<A>».^»  "*!«: 
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whole  disease.  Climates  arc  of  three 
kinds;  hot,  cold,  and  temperate.  Hoi 
climates  carry  on  the  natural  operations 
bibtb  of  animals  and  vegetables  with  much 
more  rapidity  than  either  of  the  others. 

It  b  almost  impossible  to  rear  young 
animals  in  cold  weaiher ;  therefore  most 
animals  bring  forth  their  young  in  spring 
and  summer.  Animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies do  not  grow  to  the  same  size  in  cold 
climates  as  in  warm.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fatten  an  animal  while  it  is 
kepi  in  the  cold. 

Warmth  produces  action  beyond  its 
power  of  generating  strength. 

Paits  more  readily  yield  to  any  power 
in  summer  tlian  in  winter.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  for  correcting 
distorted  spines,  observes  that  they  pro- 
duce more  effect  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

Hot  climates  produce  diseases  in  the 
liver,  but  these  diseases  are  more  frequent 
in  the  NVest  Indian  islands  tk^n  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  or  India. 
Tliey  ■x\>o  produce  violent  vomitings  and 
other  disorders  in  the  stomach ;  also  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  bowels :  and  fevers 
and  diseased  actions,  like  the  natural,  are 
much  more  rapid  than  in  temperate  cli 
mates,  it  being  no  unusual  circumstance 
for  diseases  to  run  through  alt  their  stages 
in  a  few  hour!:,  ending  in  death,  which  is 
speedily  followed  by  putrefaction.  Heat 
produces  indolence  in  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  is  injurious  to  healtn,  but 
generally  increases  the  involuntary  action 
or  action<i  of  life,  which  is  always  hurtful 
Cold  climates  retard  many  actions,  both 
of  ve<j;etables  and  animals;  but  cold,  when 
only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  continued 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  excites  action ; 
but  that  is  the  action  of  strength,  the  ac 
tion  of  resistance  or  defencp,  not  the  aC' 
tion  of  luxury  or  ease.  Cold  climates 
produce  their  diseases,  though  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  not  equal  effects 
wiih  warm,  nor  are  capable  of^  producing 
such  variety.  Whateverdiseases  are  pro- 
duced by  cold  are  not  so  rapid'as  those 
pr  duccd  by  heat;  and  after aeath  putre- 
faction docs  not  take  place  I'O  rapidly. 
We  may  observe  a  curious  gradation  in 
this  process:  in  cold  climates, afler  visi- 
ble deith,  absolute  life  will  remain  for 
some  time ;  the  muscles  will  retain  their 
powf  r  of  contru  tion,  and  the  blood  be 
kept  from  coaaulatmg.  But  in  hot  cli- 
mates death  is  as  rapid  as  disease;  for  it 
is  action  that  consumes  life.  In  cold  the 
action  is  less  ;  in  heat  it  is  so  great  that 
the  boily  can    hardly   support    it,  and 


death  comes  on.  Cold  climates  lead  to 
volunt.iry  actions,  which  generate  hett, 
and  this  is  much  more  healthful  than  heat 
derived  from  external  sources. 

In  temperate  climates  there  is  perhap9 
a  greaier  variety  of  diseases  than  in  either 
the  hot  or  the  cold  ;  for  the  temperate  is 
a  very  irregular  medium,  sometimes  very 
hot,  sometimes  very  cold,  and  often  in 
the  middle  state  ;  and  these  changes  are 
not  at  regular  periods.  This  irreguUrity 
produces  some  irregularity  in  the  wetness 
or  dryness,  so  that  in  such  climates  we 
have  a  great  mixture.  These  changes  in 
temperate  climates  give  rise  to  scrofula, 
colds,  &c.,  which  are  the  forerunners  of 
a  thousand  diseases.  Agues  are  also  much 
more  frequent  in  temperate  climates. 

Seasons. — Seasons  which  arise  from  the 
variations  of  heat  in  a  climate,  produce 
diseases  which  will  be  in  some  degree 
similar  to  those  both  of  hot  and  cold,  and 
also  temperate  climates ;  for  seasons  are, 
as  it  were,  a  change  from  one  climate  to 
another.  Seasons  have,  besides,  diseases 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  produce  an 
increase  of  old  diseases,  arising  simply 
from  the  chauj^e,  and  call  fonh  those  dis- 
eases which  only  want  an  immediate 
cause  to  produce  them.  The  spring  and 
autumn  are  two  of  the  most  unhealthy 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  the  spring  the  most 
so,  although  from  reasoning  alone,  with- 
out observation,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  healthy,  and  therefore  people  dn  in 
the  spring  whatever  will  allow  of  a  choice 
of  time,  as  inoculating,  &c.  This  idea 
probably  took  its  rise  from  observing 
vegetation,  that  at  this  time  the  plants  ap- 
pear to  come  into  life  and  action.  But, 
even  in  vegetables,  this  season  is  the  most 
unhealthy  :  blights  much  more  frequently 
take  place  in  spring  than  in  summer.  Of 
every  disease  that  can  be  called  constita- 
tional,  that  i^,  where  there  is  a  strong 
suscepiibility  for  such  disease,  we  find 
spring  becomes  the  immediate  cause,  ex- 
citing it  to  action;  thus,  scrofula  shows 
itself  or  increases  in  spring;  the  same 
with  rheumatism  and  scurvy ;  hence 
spring  is  said  to  set  the  humours  afloat  by 
those  who  are  favourers  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

I  should  doubt  much  whether  there  is 
any  diurnal  influence  on  our  body,  fur- 
ther th»n  that  which  the  habitual  modes 
of  acting  produces;  consequently,  I  doubt 
if  daylight  or  darkness  produces  any  effect. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  inciease  of 
action  which  commonly  takes  place  in  the 
day,  increases  diseased  action,  producing 
exacerbations  in  continnotu  diseaiu^     it. 
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is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  may  bring 
on  the  paroxysms  of  those  diseases  which 
are  penodical,  and  may  bring  on  the  first 
fit  ot  a  disease  for  tlie  same  reason. 

Effects  of  the  Moon. — The  moon  has 
certainly  considerable  effects  on  the  hu- 
man body.  We  find  it  ofieu  become  the 
immediate  cause  of  diseased  actions,  es- 
pecially tho.'-e  of  the  mind.  JMad  people 
are  leriainly  more  afleoed  at  particular 
periods  of  the  moon  than  at  other  time*. 
Tiie  full  of  the  moon  has  the  greatcbt 
effect ;  it  not  only  afiects  those  who  have 
a  natural  predisposition,  but  abo  some 
who  have  had  injuries  done  to  the  brain 
by  external  violence. 

A  lamplighter,  by  a  fall,  injured  his 
head ;  upon  examination  I  found  a  frac- 
ture, which  appeared  to  run  through  the 
foramen  magnum  of  his  occiput ;  he  re- 
covered, but  he  was  seized  every  spring 
with  a  phrenzy  at  stated  intervals,  and 
this  was  found  to  be  at  the  full  of  the 
moon. 

A  gentleman  had  ankylosed  knee  and 
ankle-joint  from  scrofula,  and  he  is  al- 
ways deaf  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  except 
in  autumn,  when  his  sores  discharge  plen- 
tifully. 

This  effect  of  the  moon  is  increased  at 
certain  seasons  ;  in  spring  it  is  often  great- 
est. Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers 
oiten  arise,  recur,  or  become  exasperated 
about  the  time  of  the  full  or  new  moon, 
more  especially  in  climates  fitted  for 
giving  rise  to  such  diseases. 

0/  Humatn. 

The  term  humour  has  been  applied  to 
the  animal  body,  especially  the  human, 
both  literally  and  metaphorically.  When 
literally,  it  is  used  in  two  senses,  either 
as  expressive  of  an  extraneous  substance 
existing  in  the  blood,  or  as  meaning  the 
blood  itself.  When  used  metaphorically 
it  is  applied  only  to  the  mind,  and  is 
therefore  more  applicable  to  the  human 
than  any  other  other  animal. 

Nothin;  can  be  more  vague,  nothing 
more  unphilosopbical,  nothing  more  mis- 
leading in  science,  than  to  employ  the 
same  term  to  express  two  or  more  differ- 
ent meanings.  In  whatever  sen«e  the 
term  is  used,  however,  whether  as  applied 
to  the  mind  or  the  body,  it  always  is 
meant  to  express  the  cause  of  an  unna- 
tural or  uncommon  action  or  effect. 

At  present  we  shall  only  consider  hu- 
mours in  their  literal  sense,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  notion  is  just  or 
imaginary.  I  have  just  said  that  the 
word  is  used  in  two  senses,  either  as 


something  in  the  blood,  but  foreign  to  it, 
or  else  as  implying  a  Titiation,  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  itseU.  Among 
physical  people  we  find  such  expressions 
in  common  use  as  "  the  humours  are  afloat 
in  the  blood ;''~"  !>harp  humours  in  the 
blood ;"  « the  whole  humours  being  in.  a 
bad  state;"  "the  whole  blood  must  be 
altered  or  corrected;"  and  a  variety  of 
such  expressions  without  meaning.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  have  hereditary  hu- 
mours, as  gout,  scrofula,  &c.,  and  make 
us  the  parents  of  our  own  humours,  say- 
ii  g  that  we  breed  bad  humours.  Acci* 
dents,  or  even  the  application  of  poultices, 
have  been  supposed  to  bring  bad  hu- 
mours to  a  part,  because  the  part  in  which 
the  accident  happened,  or  to  which  the 
poultice  was  applied,  would  not  readily 
heal.  Humours  are  even  supposed  to 
gravitate  to  the  legs  slowly ;.  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  theory  of  disease  has  been  bnilt 
upon  the  supposition  of  humours  in  tha 
blood,  or  of  the  blood  itself  being  changed. 
I  cannot  conceive  what  is  meant,  unless 
it  be  that  a  strong  susceptibility  to  a  spe- 
cific disease  exists ;  as  smallpox  may 
bring  on  scrofula,  or  a  strain  the  gout :  if 
in  these  cases  by  humour  is  meant  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  either  of  the  diseases,  I  can 
conceive  that  any  kind  of  accident  may 
bring  it  on.  The  smallpox  introduced 
may  excite  action,  and  so  bring  on  th« 
scrofula 

I  shall  now  consider  the  notion  of  hn- 
monrs  afloat  in  the  blood.  If  I  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  expression, 
it  signifies  something  extraneous  or  for- 
eign, something  Ihitt  does  not  belong  to 
the  blood  itself.  That  foreign  matter  is 
received  into  the  blood-vess«>ls  is  certain, 
and  that  so  received  it  produces  disease 
also  certain;  but  simply  foreign  matter 
being  introduced  into  the  blood,  either 
produces  no  effect  or  no  permanent  and 
specific  disease :  the  constitution,  or  some 
part,  can  be  disturbed  only  as  the  consti- 
tution or  part  would  be  disturbed  from 
any  accident.  Medicines  applied  either 
externally  or  internally,  is  a  proof  of  this, 
for  all  enter  the  circulation  more  or  lesi, 
therefore  are  in  the  state  of  somethinit  ex- 
traneou*,  or  of  humours  in  the  blood. 
Indeed,  chemical  analysis  of  the  bluod 
shows  the  existence  of  foreign  matter,  for 
it  discovers  subst'^nces  that  form  no  part 
of  the  animal,  as  sea-salt,  iron,  earths, 
&c. ;  yet  these  substances  produce  no  ill 
effects  by  their  presence. 

The  following  experiments  show  the 
effects  of  foreign  substances  in  the  blood. 

Experiment  1. — I  injected    into   Ae 
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emra\  Tein  of  a  dog,  towards  the  heart,  a 
weak  solution  of  sea-salt,  which  produced 
no  elTect.  I  then  made  as  strong  a  one 
as  possible  and  threw  that  in  also,  but  no 
eflftict  was  produced.  The  quantity  of 
salt  thrown  in  might  be  about  two  tea- 
spooafulj. 

Experiment  2. — I  threw  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  Glauber's  salts  into  the  vein  of  a 
dog, — about  two  drachms  of  salt.  It  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  dog  aie  and  drank 
and  had  hi«  st')oIs  as  before. 

Experiment  3. — Two  ounces  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  ^aIt  of  tartar,  thrown  into 
the  vein  of  a  dog,  had  no  effect. 

Experiments  4, 5. — Two  drachms  of  sal 
polychrest  in  solution  produced  i  o  effect. 

Experiment  6  — An  ounce  of  water,  in 
which  a  scruple  of  borax  was  dissolved, 
was  thrown  into  the  veins  without  effect. 

Experiment  7. — ^An  ounce  of  vinegar 
and  water,  in  equal  proportions,  was 
thrown  into  the  veins  of  a  bitch  half  gone 
with  pup.  This  broueht  on  an  immediate 
disposition  for  miscarriaire,  which  t' ok 
pUce  in  about  six  or  eig^t  hours. 

Experiment  8  — Water,  rendered  about 
as  acid  as  the  vinegar  and  water,  with 
vitriolic  acid,  was  thrown  into  the  veins, 
and  produced  little  or  no  effect. 

Experiments  9  and  10. — The  same  ex- 
periment was  made  with  nitric  and  muri- 
atic acids  with  the  same  result. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  is  evi- 
dent that  subsiances  of  toiisiderable 
power  may  exist  in  the  blood  and  pro- 
due  liule  or  no  effects  of  any  kind.  We 
shvll  find,  from  other  experiments,  that 
there  are  matiy  substances  which  have 
considerable  effects  wh>-n  thrown  into  the 
blood ;  still,  none  of  them  produce  any 
particular  disease,  though  by  repeating 
them,  and  increasing  the  quantities,  a 
man  rony  destroy  bis  health,  or  even  his 
life,  by  destroying  the  natural  actions  of 
the  body. 

But  a>l  this  is  not  producing  any  spe- 
cific disease ;  it  is  reducible  to  the  etfect<i 
of  local  applications,  which  is  similar  to 
any  accident,  prodacing  no  specific  or 
permanent  disease  but  what  an  accident 
would  do,  nor  lasting  any  longer  than  the 
application  lasted. 

Experiment  11. — I  thew  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  a  strong  solution  of  opium, 
two  parts  water  with  one  uf  opium,  into 
the  crural  vein  of  a  dog.  The  dog  seemed 
to  be  very  sensible  of  it  at  first,  for  he 
was  extremely  uneasy,  and  soon  became 
convulsed,  but  did  not  lose  sensation,  for 
wlien  touched  he  starteJ  and  seemed 
fVight«oed,  and  drew  back  his  face  when 


a  hand  was  presented  to  it ;  so  that  ini- 
tability  was  rather  increased.  I  thea 
threw  in  as  much  more,  which  made  him 
still  more  quiet,and  in  great  measure  pro- 
duced loss  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  that 
he  could  not  stand  ;  his  breathing  became 
slow  and  labouriou*,  but  his  puWe  very 
quick  ;  when  he  attempted  to  get  up  he 
reeled,  and  came  down  as  if  asleep  or 
drunk. 

Experiment  12. — I  threw  into  the  veins 
of  a  dog  two  teaspoonfuls  of  common  gin. 
He  showed  no  sense  of  uneasiness,  but 
became  soon  vastly  quiet,  and  not  in  the 
least  irritable,  showing  no  signs  of  fear 
when  touched.  He  seemed  wholly  re- 
laxed;  his  breathing  was  easy,  and  his 
pulse  slow.  He  continued  above  an  hour 
in  this  way  and  then  began  to  recover. 

Experiment  13. — I  threw  about  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  laurel  water  into  the  veins 
of  a  d'>g.  The  pulsation  in  the  vessels 
became  tremulous;  he  seemed  very  ill, 
and  could  hardly  raise  his  head,  but  be 
recovt'red. 

From  these  last  experiments  it  appears 
obvious  that  many -substances,  having  pe- 
culiar modes  of  stimulus,  will,  when 
taken  into  the  blood,  produce  their  effects 
there;  but  this  effect  will  last  no  longer 
than  the  presence  of  the  stimulus;  and 
we  shall  find  in  general  that  their  effects 
in  this  way  are  similar  to  what  they  are 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  We  find, 
also,  by  the  above  experiments,  that  many 
substances  thrown  into  the  constitution  by 
the  veins,  produce  the  same  local  specific 
effects  on  the  intestines  with  those  pro- 
duced by  the  substance  when  taken  by 
the  mouth. 

Experiment  14.— I  threw  into  the  veins 
of  a  dog  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  made  with  five  grains  uf  the  powder 
to  two  ounces  of  water.  The  dog  imme- 
diittely  became  very  sick,  and  was  retch- 
ing before  I  could  untie  the  mouth,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  untied  he  threw  up  all 
that  was  in  bis  stomach.  He  continaed 
sick  for  some  time,  and  g^ually  reco- 
vered. I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
injection  had  gone  beyond  the  heart,  or 
even  to  it,  when  it  began  to  act. 

Experiment  15. — An  ounce  of  infusion 
of  jalap,  made  with  twenty  grains  of  jalap 
to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  steeped  for 
twelve  hours,  was  thrown  into  the  veins 
of  a  dog.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  vo. 
mited  a  little  and  then  seemed  well. 
Thinking  that  no  more  effect  would  be 
produced,  I  threw  in  the  remaining  ounce. 
This  did  not  produce  any  vomiting,  nor 
did  be  at  first  seem  nudi. affected;  but 
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at  Ust  he  grew  weak  on  bis  legs,  lay 
down  at  times,  and  then  rose  again. 
About  two  hours  after  the  infusion  was 
thrown  in  he  had  a  stool,  and  after  this 
another,  which  was  loose.  He  remained 
sensible  the  whole  time,  and  then  got 
well. 

Experiment  16. — In  a  similar  experi- 
ment the  dog  vomited,  bad  some  loose 
stools,  and  in  a  few  hours  got  well. 

Although  many  substance*  do  produce 
similar  effects  on  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines when  thrown  iuto  the  blood  as  when 
taken  by  the  mouth,  as  appears  from  the 
above  experiment,  yet  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all.  In  the  second  experiment,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  GUuber's  salt  had 
no  such  effect  when  thrown  into  the  blond 
as  when  taken  in  the  stomach.  In  like 
mai-ner, 

Experiment  17. — An  infusion  of  rhu- 
barb, thrown  into  the  veins  of  a  do/,  pro- 
duced  no  effect  but  that  of  increasing  the 
urine,  which  it  did  plentifully. 

Many  substances  thrown  into  the 
hlood  produce  much  more  violent  effects 
in  (his  way  than  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  cause  immediate  death. 

Experiment  18. — I  threw  into  the  veins 
of  a  dog,  a  little  aetlier,  and  he  died  im- 
mediately. Un  opening  the  body  the 
thorax  had  a  strong  smell  of  sether.  How- 
ever, thisi  effect  may  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  medicine,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
following  experiments,  that  the  reason 
why  death  did  not  take  place  in  experi- 
ments 6,  7,  8, 9,  was  the  weakness  of  the 
solution. 

Experiment  19. — I  threw  some  com- 
mon vinegar  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  to- 
wards the  heart.  He  died  before  I  sup- 
posed it  could  have  got  to  the  heart. 
Now  vinegar,  when  diluted,  as  we  found 
before,  had  no  such  sudden  effect.  In 
the  same  manner,  nitrous  and  vitriolic 
acid,  diluted  to  about  the  strength  of 
vinegar,  produced  almost  immediate 
death. 

Air  killed  immediately.  We  should 
therefore  be  very  careful  in  making  expe- 
riments, when  we  inject  substances  into 
the  veins,*that  air  does  not  enter  with  the 
substances,  and  cause  the  death  which  we 
impute  to  the  latter.  The  Abb^  Fontana 
committed  many  errors  in  this  way :  in 
short,  before  any  man  pretends  to  deter- 
mine what  will  kill,  ne  ought  to  have 
killed  at  least  a  thousand  animals.  A 
poor  devil  was  lately  hanged  at  Warwick 
upon  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  phy- 
sical men  whose  first  experiments  were 
made  on  this  occasion. 


Experiment  20. — I  threw  into  the  veins 
of  a  bitch  half  gone  with  pup  a  quantity 
of  serum,  taken  from  the  blister  of  a  per-  . 
son  who  was  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  and 
soon  after  died.  It  maae  her  instantane- 
ously sick,  and  she  vomited.  She  soon 
miscarrifd,  but  in  two  or  three  days  re- 
covered perfectly. 

From  all  these  experiments  we  may,  I 
tliink,  at  least  draw,  as  a  probable  con- 
clusion, that  extraneous  matters  taken  into 
the  constitution  do  not  produce  any  spe- 
cific or  permanent  disease,  that  they  ope- 
rate as  direct  stimuli,  producing  imme- 
diate effects,  and  that  when  these  are 
violent  they  arise  from  loo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  the  stimulating  or  irritating  sub- 
stance being  thrown  in. 
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Of  the  Medical  Pkofession  and 
Medical  Imstitdtions  in  Russia. 

1.  Clmaifieation  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fetaion. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  between  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  although  practitioners 
of  medicine  may  be  divide  into  different 
ranks  and  classes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
country  where  this  indivisibility,  as  re- 
gards the  practice  of  the  profession,  is 
more  strictly  maintained  than  in  Russia. 
The  division  of  medical  labour,  which  in 
former  times  simplified  the  duties  of  the 
respective  practitioners  in  England,  has 
never  been  adopted  in  Russia,  where  a 
physician  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  and  acts  as  physician, 
surgeon,  and  accoiicheur.  If  he  do  not 
practise  his  profession  so  generally  as  here 
stated,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  usiog  his  own  discretion  in  such 
matters.  The  physician  in  Russia  is,  in 
fact,  identical  with  the  general  practiti- 
oner in  England,  >ave  and  except  that  in 
no  instance  does  he  dispense  his  own  me- 
dicines. I  employ  the  term  general  prac- 
titioner, because  in  reality  the  apothecary, 
at  least  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist  in  Russia.  Persons 
bearing  this  designation  are  mere  vendeirii 
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of  drugs  and  licensed  preparers  of  phy- 
sician's prescriptions;  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  more  than 
the  nocuous  and  innocuous  properties  of 
the  drugs  in  their  rough  state.  In  no  case 
are  they  allowed  to  compound  medicines, 
or  even  sell  the  most  innocent  drug,  with- 
out a  written  order  from  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. Their  shop,  or  apteka,  is  no 
laboratory ;  for  they  are  not  wbolesaie 
chemists  and  druggists,  but  mere  makers- 
np  of  prescriptions. 

Many  of  the  English  physicians  in 
Rttssii  formerly  persisted  in  a'lhering  to 
the  customs  of  their  mother-country,  as 
to  ths  division  of  labour  in  the  profession. 
In  some  instances,  however,  even  the 
mo^t  orthodox  have  waived  this  point  of 
etiquette.  Dr.  Dimsdaie  tried  the  expe. 
rimeiit  of  innoculating  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine for  the  small-pox;  which  same 
operation  Dr.  Halliday  performed  on  all 
the  Emperor  Paul's  children,  though  un- 
questionably this  task  appertained  to  the 
province  of  surgeon. 

This  combination  of  medical  duties  is 
not  now  a  matter  of  choice,  it  is  one  of 
necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  communnity  are  to  be  con- 
sidered of  mote  importance  than  the 
ideas  which  a  few  individuals  may  form 
to  themselves  of  medical  orthodoxy ;  and 
in  the  present  day  all  the  English  physi- 
cians residing  in  Russia  are,  a^  already 
stated,  de  facto,  general  practioners. 

Although  in  a  practical  sense,  then, 
there  is  little  difTfrence  in  the  duties  per- 
foimed  by  the  different  practitioners,  of 
whatever  rank  they  may  be,  still  the  su- 
periority of  rank  is,  in  point  of  etiquette, 
most  ritddly  enforced  in  all  cases  where 
form  is  allowed  to  exercise  its  prerogative 
There  are  several  classes  of  practitioners, 
but  the  deference  paid  to  each  is  not  in  a 
ratio  with  their  medical,  so  much  as  their 
military  or  civil  ranks.  The  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  universities  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Physician;  Surgeon  in  chief ;  Sur- 
geon in  ordinary ;  Staff  Surgeon ;  Sur- 
geon's mate;  Hospital  mate;  Barber 
surgeon;  Apothecary. 

In  goneral  practice  there  is  no  positive 
distinction  in  the  labours  allotted  to  the 
three  first  ranks.  The  physicinas  and  the 
surgeons,  in  most  cases^  practise  indis- 
criminately in  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. If  they  hold  official  situations  in 
the  military  or  civil  service,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  rank  becomes  immediately  sen- 
sible. The  physician  receives  homage 
from  the  surgeons,  takes  precedence  as  he 
puses  through  the  wards  of  the  bcNspital, 


signs  documents,  and  makes  valid  hu 
rank  by  several  operations.  The  hospital 
mates,  dressed  in  military  uniform,  march 
up  and  down  the  wards,  halt,  face  about, 
and  stand  attention,  as  their  superiors 
command  them ;  for  all  society  in  Russia 
is  divided  into  ranks  and  classes,  and 
medical  men  are  included  in  this  category. 
Schlatzer  informs  us  that,  in  178t,  "  a 
physician  ranked  with  a  majnr  in  the 
army,  and,  as  such,  could  drive  four 
horses  to  his  cairiage,  while  those  of  in- 
ferior rank  could  drive  only  two.  An 
apothecary  at  court  had  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  his  apprentices  the  rank  of  en- 
signs. The  surgeons  of  the  district  had 
the  rank  of  lieutenants."  In  the  present 
day  physicians  are  ranked  with  the  eighth 
class  of  the  nobility,  and  surgeons  in  the 
seventh. 

There  are  few  instances,  perhaps,  where 
any  practical  use  or  abuse  of  such  a  di- 
vision can  be  allowed  to  operate,  but  in 
some  cases  the  possibility  may  exist.  It 
is  almost  a  law  of  the  realm  that  no  indi- 
vidual holding  superior  rank,  whether 
civil  or  military,  can  be  in  the  wronq;  in 
case  of  dispute  with  an  inferior ;  and  the 
spirit  of  this  law  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  medical  concerns.  The  supe- 
riority here  alluded  to  is  the  honorary 
rank  conferred  by  the  crown,  and  not  the 
medical  one  gianted  by  the  universities. 
Two  physicians,  of  equal  standing  in  me- 
dical honours,  may  be  widely  ^eparat«d 
in  civil  or  military  rank ;  and  he  who 
bears  no  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne 
or  St.  Vladimir  must  give  way  in  consul- 
tation to  him  whose  breast  is  adorned 
with  stars  or  crosses. 

The  physician,  when  called  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  imperial  person,  the  Leibme- 
dieua,  or  body  physician,  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  his  brethren,  and  his  opinion 
must  prevail  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  official  duty  concerned.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  sketch  it  was  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  Czars,  suspecting  that  the 
illness  of  an  illustrious  individual  was 
rather  to  be  construed  into  a  disinclination 
to  appear  at  court,  sent  his  body  physi- 
cian to  ascertain  the  fact.  Very  similar 
proceedings  take  place  in  the  present  day. 
Patients,  attended  by  ordinary  physicians, 
are  occasionally  visited  by. body  physi- 
cians, in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  every 
possible  medical  advantage,  and  this  fre- 
quently without  their  request  - 

The  hospital  mates  and  surgeon's  mates 
are  completely  under  military  control, 
although  attached  to  civil  institntiims. 
They  aie  suliieoted  to  punishments  of 
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various  kinds,    for    any  impropriety  of 
conduct. 

The  apothecaries,  as  before  observed, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  same  class 
of  men  who  are  so  denominated  in  Eng. 
land.  They  are  mere  venders  of  drugs 
and  preparcis  of  recipes,  and  their  shops 
are  all  licensed  by  goTernment. 

The  first  court  Apteka  was  founded  by 
nn  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Frenshman, 
U'ho  arrived  in  RuMia  in  1581.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  brought  with  him  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  drags ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  natives  understood  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  roedicint*. 
The  high  price  at  which  drugs  continue 
to  be  sold  in  Russia  would  almost  be 
proof  sufficient  that  the  aptvkas  were 
established  by  one  of  our  countrymen ; 
for,  if  apoihecary's  gain  be  »yronymous 
with  exorbitant  charge  in  England,  it  is 
equally  so  in  Russia.  There  is  no  coun 
try  in  which  medicines  are  so  hiiihly 
charged  ;  indeed,  the  price  is  almost  dou 
ble  what  it  is  in  Kngland.  The  apothe- 
cary's rharge  in  Great  Britain  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
material ;  the  value  of  his  prescription  is 
embodied  in  his  draught,  and  is  tl>e  means 
of  his  remuneration  fur  his  time  and 
talents.  The  matter  is  very  diffen  nt  in 
Russia,  where  the  the  apothecary  is  the 
compounder  onlv,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  fair  profit  upon  the  material,  as 
the  prescription  has  already  been  paid  for; 
whereas,  tlie  prices  he  pleases  to  put  upon 
it  allows  of  no  consideration  on  his  part. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tariff  for  the  price 
of  medicines,  to  which  be  is  compelled  to 
adhere ;  but  this  is  excessively  high,  and 
not  regulated  by  the  current  prices  of  the 
drugs  imported  into  the  empire.  The 
proprietors  of  these  aptekas  are  almost  all 
Germans. 

The  regulations  which  were  promul- 
gated by  the  court  physician,  Dr.  Blu- 
mentrost,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
have,  with  very  slight  alterations,  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
many  of  tnese  are  very  excellent  in  their 
kind.  To  prevent  mistakes  arising  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, it  was  ordereit  that  all  prescriptions 
should  be  translated  into  Russian,  and 
deposited  in  the  chancery.  The  name  of 
the  physician  and  of  the  patient,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  day  and  month,  were 
also  registered  in  a  book.  The  necessit) 
of  translating  the  prescription  is  now 
abandoned,  but  all  the  recipes  are  depo- 
sited in  a  drawer,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
be  given  back ;  notwithstanding  that  each 


is  copied  into  a  day-bctdt,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  proper  autho- 
rities, who  pay  regular  visits  to  the  apte- 
kas for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
nature  of  the  recipes.  Not  only  are  the 
original  prescriptions  not  allowed  to  be 
returned,  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
medicine  cannot  be  procured  without  the 
physici^u's  signature.  A  copy  only  is 
permitted  to  be  issued  from  the  apteka. 
From  the  same  conservative  princip'es, 
wholesale  dealers  in  drugs  are  notallowed 
to  sell  them  in  small  quantities.  No  me- 
dicine is  allowed  to  he dispensel  without 
being  sealed  with  the  private  seal  of  the 
owner  of  the  apteka,  or  with  the  seal  of 
his  e»t!ib1ishment ;  for  each  shop  is  li- 
censed under  some  specific  name,  gene- 
rally inken  from  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  it  is  situated;  and  the  number  of 
these  is  limited.  This  limitation  in  the 
nuniber  dates  also  from  a  remote  period, 
and  proceeded  from  good  intentions;  for 
it  was  asserted  that  the  number  of  aptekas 
should  be  m  a  ratio  with  the  demand  for 
the  medicines,  and  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  should  be  a  suthcient  competition 
to  prevent  the  public  from  being  over- 
chariEed,  and,  on  the  other,  not  fo  great  a 
supply  as  to  allow  the  drugs  to  remain  to0 
long  on  hand,  and  be  spoiled  by  age. 

It  is  difbcult  to  legisla'e  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  praLtitioner  in  Petersburg 
will  find  the  advantage  of  sending  his 
prescriptions  to  the  aptekas  which  are  in 
vogue,  for  the  same  rei  ipe  p-epared  in  a 
frt-quented  kliop,  or  in  one  not  much  fre- 
quented, may  show  two  very  different 
things. 

If  poisons  are  prescribed  in  any  dan- 
gerous quantity,  the  physician  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  his  name  in  the  poison. book, 
and  state  for  what  purpose  he  has  pre- 
scribed the  poison. 

When  these  establishment  were  first  in- 
stituted, they  were  ail  under  the  direction 
of  an  officer  of  state,  who  was  styled  the 
Apteka  Bojar.  They  are  now  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Chancery  (Piyti. 
eant),  which  is  a  court  of  appeal  and  pun- 
ishment If  a  physician  can  prove  that 
any  mistake  has  been  committed  in  the 
preparation  of  his  recipe,  or  that  the 
drugs  are  of  good  quality,  it  is  the  apo- 
thecary who  suffers.  If  he  can  prove  that 
the  physician  has  made  a  mistake  in  the 
writing  of  the  prescription,  the  apothecary 
is  at  least  absolved,  unless  he  magnanim- 
ously consent  to  take  the  blame  upon 
himself.  If  the  shop-boys  are  in  faul^ 
they  are  subjected  to  corporal  castigatioD- 

Tbe  last  dass  is  the  Tiiruinik,  or  Inh 
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ber-suf^eoii,  and  is  a  numerous  and  tlirir- 
ing  hroiherliood.  It  falls  to  their  litt  to 
bleed,  cup,  diavv  leetJij  apply  leeches,  and 
perlotm  oiher  little  joSs  of  minor  conse- 
qiienre.  They  are  well  paid  for  their 
Irouble:  five  rouble;,  or  3s.  6d,,  is  the 
common  fee  for  tlieir  operation,  and  they 
are  hi  great  request. 

Ttierv  are  no  distinct  aurists ;  aural 
surifery  forming;  part  of  the  practice  of  the 
ordinary  surgeons.  There  are  likewise 
but  few  oculists  who  devote  their  wliole 
time  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Many 
physicians  and  surgeons  include  the  treat- 
meut  of  these  diseases  in  their  general 
j)r«-tice. 

Ilontists  abound  in  every  street,  and 
their  profession  is  peifeetly  disiinct,  and 
nolwithinlhepaleof  the  medical  faculty. 
There  are  no  distinct  chiropodists  in 
Russia. 

H.  Remuneration  of  the  Medical 
P  roftmion 

This  subject  allows  of  several  divisions, 
viz.,  the  pay  of  meilical  officers  serving 
tinder  Koverrrapnt,  either  in  the  army  or 
navy,  in  civil  institution!),  and  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  reniunwatiou  of  private 
pracliiioners. 

In  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  Ihf 
private  practitioners,  il  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words. — it  is  almost  optional 
with  the  patient.  He  pays  in  a  ratio  witli 
his  means,  with  his  liherality,  or  with  the 
estimation  in  which  his  attending  physi- 
cian is  held  by  the  court  m  by  (he  public. 
Jn  this  respect  custom  has  not  fixed  any 
regular  fee ;  but  the  law  oblige*  a  medical 
tnaii  to  attend  any  patient  who  demands 
his  services,  for  which  the  practitioner 
can  cbim  a  fee  of  five  rubies  (3ii.  firf.) 
per  vi<iit.  This  is  an  extreme  law,  which 
however  has.  witliiii  my  knowledge,  lately 
been  enforced.  In  most  instances,  private 
attendance  is  paid  for  at  the  termination 
of  tlie  ca.w.  The  payment  is  often  in  the 
shape  of  pre!ents,  as  suulT-boxes, diamond 
rings,  and  plate  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
by  many  considerpd  not  quite  delicate  to 
ofler  a  physician  money,  though  few  would 
consider  themselves  ap^rieved  by  this 
species  of  remunenilion. 

The  more  crvmmon  mode  of  procedure 
is  the  following  ; — A  nobleman's  family 
is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  physician, 
who  receives  annually  about  50/.  for  his 
attendance  upon  the  sujienor  members; 
while  the  servants,  and  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  department,  are  committed  to 
a  pratiiiioner  of  less  eminence,  who  is 


styled  /toU»e  doctor,  and  receives  about  a 
fourth  of  this  sum.  It  is  incumbent  ap>oit 
them  both  to  be  at  the  daily  call  of  the 
persons  com  milled  to  their  care,  and,  as 
the  fee  is  the  samp  for  attendance  under 
all  circumstances,  they  are  generally  well 
employed  in  their  respective  vocations. 
Ill  cases  of  severe  illness,  tif  any  of  ihe 
nobles  are  in  such  predicament,)  the 
opinion  of  those  whose  constant  attend- 
ance should  warrant  tlie  conclusioD  that 
they  arn  conversant  with  the  cnnatitutions 
of  their  patients  is  little  attended  tp. 
Consultation  is  crowded  upon  consulta-^ 
lion,  and  the  fiimily  physician  is  merely 
a  spectator  in  the  scene.  To  these  con- 
sultations, however,  be  will  n"t  much  ob- 
ject, for  the  responsibilitv  will  be  thereby 
divided.  The  consulting  physician  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  B;iiinea  or  upwaids 
per  visit,  by  tliose  at  least  who  are  in 
affluent  circumstance"'.  But  there  is  all 
possible  gradations  as  rpgards  the  scale 
of  remuneration  ;  generiilly  S)>e<king, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians in  Russia  are  much  lower  than 
tho«^c  of  the  same  cUss  in  Encland. 

Of  all  classes  of  the  profession  ac- 
coucheurs arc  the  mo»t  liberally  remune- 
rated, and  tbey  enjoy  an  advantage  over 
all  their  co!Icngue!>,  viz.,  that,  by  a  species 
of  habit,  almost  equal  to  law,  they  re- 
ceive their  lee  when  the  patient  leave*  her 
chamber.  Fifty  pounds  is  the  usu^l  re- 
muneration with  the  higher  classes  for  an 
attendance  which  is  in  most  cases  nomi- 
nal ;  for  the  accoucht-ur  is  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  is  never  required  to  attend 
except  in  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty. 
All  the  attendance  is  intrusted  to  mid- 
wives,  when  none  is  in  reality  required. 
This  fee  also  admits  iif  great  fiuctualian, 
but  an  aci'auchcur  of  standing  and  repu- 
tation will  not  receive  le^s  than  lO/.under 
most  circumstances. 

When  midwives  are  employed  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  receive  from  2/.  to  5/. 
for  their  attendance,  even  from  the  mer- 
chantile  classes,  and  much  more  from  the 
nobility.  The  system  adopted  i»  fre- 
quently unfair  to  the  regular  medical  at- 
tendant. He  is  often  requested  lo  be 
within  call,  but  unless  there  is  danger, 
and  the  midwife  demands  his  aasiitance, 
he  receives  no  remuneration  for  the  loss 
of  hts  time  or  sleep.  If  he  be  called  lo 
the  bedside  then  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
fee ;  but  this  places  him  in  the  situation 
of  being  responsible  for  all  the  bad  rases, 
and  deprives  him  of  the  cuunterbalancine 
advantages  of  all  the  ordinary  ones* 
Among  the  middle  classes  uf  society  thuse 
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attendances  are  stipulated  for  in  the  an- 
nual salary,  which  seldom  exceeds  l4/. 
sterling. 

As  regards  surgical  operatjfms,  I  hare 
no  information  which  I  can  Tenture  to 
give  as  authentic  upon  this  subject.  All 
those  of  a  minor  order  are  not  paid  for 
separately  from  the  annual  stipend.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  opera- 
tions as  lithotomy,  amputation,  &c., 
when  successfully  performed,  would  be 
requited  with  a  liberal  hand  by  the  higher 
classes. 

The  pay  of  medical  men  in  government 
employ,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  upon 
too  low  a  scale  to  ensure  to  the  individuals 
even  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  hos- 
pital establishments  the  head  physician 
receives  only  Ro.  1500,  or  about  65/.  ster- 
ling per  annum,  with  lodgings  upon  the 
premises,  and  the  usual  perquisites  of 
fuel  and  candles.  Such  remuneration  can 
ill  requite  the  lime  which  be  is  obli^ted  to 
devote  to  his  duties ;  and  were  it  not  that, 
in  general,  a  hospital  physician  has  private 
practice,  is  attached  to  the  court,  and  pro- 
bably is  a  professor  in  the  university,  such 
pay  would  not  entitle  him-  to  any  respect 
or  cousideraiion.  The  visiting  physicians, 
who  act  under  his  directions,  have  not  the 
advantages  which  he  enjoys  of  gratuitous 
lodgings,  nor  of  the  other  perquisites; 
and  they  receive  Ro.  800,  or  about  half 
the  sum  of  the  superior.  The  service 
which  they  perform  for  this  salaiy  is  a 
great  demand  upon  their  time. 

llie  hospital  mates  (Felshers)  receive 
nothing  worthy  of  note ;  they  are  lodged 
and  boarded  in  the  hospitak. 

V^  ith  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
professional  services  in  the  universities 
are  remunerated,  some  new  regulationi« 
have  just  been  issued.  The  salaries  of 
all  the  professors  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  crown  ;  tho  students  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
teachers.  Their  education  is  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  government. 

The  professors  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
importing,  free  of  custom-house  due^,  all 
foreign  pamphlets  and  journals  which  are 
published  abroad  upon  those  subject? 
which  they  teach  in  the  univeniities,  and 
all  such  books  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  censorship. 

It  is  diffieult  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  is  the  value ot  situations  about  court 
in  the  present  day.  There  are  many  per- 
quisites attached  to  such  situations,  and 
their  value  can  never  be  ascertained. 
The  physicians  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  imperial  family  are  supposed  to 


receive  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  roubles 
per  annum  (50U/.) 

Tl>e  pay  of  the  medical  military  staff 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  hospital  civil 
staff,  and  varies,  according  to  rank,  from 
600  to  1,500  roubles  per  annum.  This 
pay  is  quadrupled  in  active  service,  when 
out  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  distrinct  class  of  court  phy- 
sicians. They  perform  active  services 
alternately,  and  are  obliged  to  remain  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  in  the  palace. 
Each  of  these  it  called  upon  to  serve 
about  every  fifth  day.  They  receive 
1,200  roubles  (50  guineas)  per  annum  as 
salary.  They  have  no  other  duty  than 
that  which  accident  and  emei^ency  pro- 
cure them,  and  are  upon  the  spot  to  attend 
until  other  phy3ician< arrive. — Britisiand 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Dupuytren 
ought  to  be  well  known  to  every  young 
candidate  for  professional  fame,  as  af- 
fording an  admirable  example  of  what 
ener^,  perseverance,  and  ability  will  do. 
He  was  born  of  very  humble  parents,  in 
the  year  1772. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  he  wa< 
induced  by  an  officer  of  a  regiment  whiolt 
was  quartered  in  hi»  native  vill^e,  to  go 
to  Paris.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  late  M.  Alard;  and  the  two 
young  fellow-labourers  commenced  and 
prosecuted  (heir  studies  with  the  most 
devoted  and  unwearied  zeal.  They  had 
but  one  paltry  room  between  them ;  and 
this  served  for  a  sleeping,  as  well  as  an 
eating  apartment.  All  the  furniture  they 
had,  wa.«  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
one  bed  ;  and  their  cupboard  was  oflen 
but  very  scantily  piovided,  even  with  the 
neiessaries  of  life.  Dupuytren  used  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  his  after-life,  when 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  success,  to 
talk  of  the  "  res  angusia  domi,"  and 
various  hard-hips  which  he  had  to  submit 
to  at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 
He  used  to  mention  au  anecdote  of  his 
being  visited  by  the  visionary  enthusiast. 
Saint  Simon,  who  had  early  perceived 
the  vigorous  talents  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent, and  wasanxious  to  make  him  a  con- 
vert to  his  doctrines.  After  a  long  but 
ineffectual  conversation,  the  Saint  rose  to 
lake  his  leave;  and,  while  Dw-^imv^vsw?* 
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attention  was  withdrawn  to  another  part,' 
he  look  the  opportunity  of  potting  down 
a  purse,  containing  200  francs,  in  a  comer 
of  the  apartment. 

The  proud  spirit  of  the  youth  refused 
all  such  assistance,  although  he  afterwards 
confessed  that,  at  thii  time,  his  pecuniary 
meant  were  scarcely  suflBcient  to  procure 
him  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life- 
It  was  in  1794,  when  he  was  only  seven* 
teen  years  of  age,  that  he  first  had  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  prooGi  of  ability,  aiid 
an  earnest  of  his  future  &me.  At  a  public 
concours,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"  prosecteurs,"    or    anatomicel    demon- 
Btrators  at  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  then 
recently     established     by     government. 
During  the  next  five  years  he  laboured 
most  assiduously  in  the  dissecting-room, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  in- 
timate  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy, 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  ac- 
quirement, served    to  render  him,  like 
Baillie,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
diagnosis  in  disease,    in  1801,  he  pub- 
licly contested  with  Dumeril  for  the  place 
of  "  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques,"  but 
lost  it  by  only  one  vote.    Six  months 
a<terwards,  however,  he  was   elected  in 
the  place  of  Dumeril,  who  had  been  raised 
to  a  professorship.     He  now  commenced 
to  lecture  upon  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
patholof^.     In  1802,  Bichat,  still  in  the 
flower  uf  his  age,  died ;   and  thus  the 
field  was  left  almost  undisputed  to  Du- 
l^uytren,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  school,  and  had  followed  out  the 
same  method  of  investigation,  as  his  im- 
mortal  predecessor  had  done.     In  1803, 
he  was  elected  "chirurfien  de  secoiide 
classe,"  to  th<>  Hotel  Dieu,  the  largest 
hospital  in   Paris.      His  rivals  on  thi« 
occasion  were  Koux,  Tartra,  and  Hede- 
loffer.  In  1808.  he  was  made  "  chirurgien 
en  chef  adjoint,"  and  three  years  after- 
wards Sabatier,  the  senior  surgeon,  having 
died,  Dupuytren  was  appointed  the  col- 
league ot  Pell»'tan.    At  the  ^ame  time  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  medicine  ope- 
ratoire,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sabatier, 
after  avigorous  contest  with  M.  M.  Roux, 
Tartra,   and    Marjolin.      The    concours 
upon  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
animated  and  protracted,  which  has  been 
ever  known  in   Paris.     Fur  forty  days, 
"  les  concurrens  furent  tenus  en  haleine ;" 
they  were  required  to  give  in  written  an- 
swers— in  Latin  as  well  as  in  French — to 
a  multitude  of  questions  proposed,  to  de- 
liver extempore  lectures  on  surgical  and 
anatomical  subjects,  to  perform  openitions 
on  tb«  dead  booy  in  pres«nce  or  the  m- 


aminers,  and  lastly,  to  write  a  thesis  on  a 
theme  which  had  been  given  them. 

Dupuytren  had  very  nearly  lost  the 
election,  in^usequence  of  some  delay  in 
compbting  the  thesis !  He  was  geneiallT- 
a  very  slow  composer,  and  at  idl  timet 
much  fitter  for  the  active  practical  duties 
of  his  profession,  than  for  the  meditative 
occupation  of  the  study. 

He  was  now  a  prominent  man  in  the 
eyps  of  the  public ;  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  professor  of  operative  surgery 
at  the  Ecole  de  Medicine.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  chief  surgeons 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Pelletan  withdrew,  in 
consequence,  it  was  said,  of  fipeqoent 
quarrels  with  his  junior  colle^^e.  This 
ia  not  unlikely,  as  Dupuytren  was  natu- 
rally haughty  and  ambitious ;  and  all  who 
knew  him,  were  well  aware  that  he  never 
could  endure  a  rival  near  his  tiirone. 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  was  tond  of  repeat- 
ing Caesar's  saying,  "  that  be  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  in  his  own  village, 
than  the  second  in  Rome ;"  and  through- 
out his  afterlife,  the  Napoleon  of  surgery 
(as  Bouillaud  calls  him)  seems  to  have 
always  acted  on  this  rather  unamiable 
maxim.  The  energy,  the  unceasing  as- 
siduity, the  devotedness  of  zeal,  and  the 
eminent  ability  with  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  are  above  all  praise.  He  spent 
between  four  and  five  hours  there  daily, 
visiting  and  minutely  examining  his  pa- 
tients, performing  operations,  superintend- 
ing dissections,  and  lecturing.  His  first 
visit  was  usually  paid  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
return  in  the  evening,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gre»s  ef  the  more  interesting  cases.  Most 
faitlifnl  reports  of  all  these  were  drawn 
up  by  the  "  internes,"  and  afterwards  cor- 
rected and  arranged  by  himself  There 
are  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  700 
thick  folio  volumes  of  the»e  report*,  the 
cases  being  all  arranged  in  alphabetical 
tables,  pieservpd  at  thK  Hotel  Dieu! 

In  making  his  rounds  through  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  Kcnerally  reserved  and  taci- 
turn ;  spoke  little,  and  that  little  not  in 
the  most  urbane  manner,  to  the  students. 
In  sill  his  actions,  and  upon  all  occasions 
he  was  the  same  calm,  imperturbable  be- 
ing ;  ready  and  prepared  for  every  emer- 
gency, never  taken  by  surprise,  or  moved 
by  any  unforeseen  danger.  "  Cette  paix, 
ce  calme  de  I'esprit,  ce  premier  elenenl 
de  tout  bonbeur,  cette  divinity  de  I'epi- 
curisme,  Dupuytren  le  cherchait  en  tout. 
Auui,  dans  ses  lemons,  dans  ses  opera- 
tions, rien  n'etait  remis  it  la  factuoe; 
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tout    etait    tnuri,   calcul6,    approfondi, 
prevu." 

If  there  were  any  unusual  symptoms  in 
a  case,  if  the  diagnosis  was  obscure  and 
uncertain,  he  refrained  from  giving  any 
opinion  at  first;  he  hesitated  for  some 
days,  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  it; 
and  when  at  length  he  had  arrived  at  some 
satisfactory  conclusions,  his  clinical  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  was  a  model  of  ex- 
cellence, fall  of  impressive  thought,  and 
stored  with  the  soundest  practical  wis- 
dom. 

Dupuytren  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  medical  of  all  surgeons.  It  was 
not  the  art  alone,  it  was  the  science  of 
surgery,  which  he  explored  to  much  more 
deeply  than  his  contemporaries.  Having 
his  mind  enriched  with  the  most  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  general  and  descriptive 
anatomy,  and  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  whole  range  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  he  took  an  enlarged  view  uf 
every  case,  tracing  it  back  to  its  source, 
discovering  the  cause  which  had  produced 
it,  the  effects  which  the  constitution,  tem- 
perament, or  casual  circumstances  had 
occasioned,  the  changes  which  it  had 
already  produced,  and  the  probable  event 
of  its  progress  and  termination.  Although 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  operators 
of  his  time,  he  never  sought  for  occasions 
to  display  his  dexterity ;  it  was  a  greater 
tr  umph  to  him  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  an  operation,  than  even  to  have  per- 
formed it  well.  In  the  use  of  the  knife, 
he  was  always  cool  and  calm  ;  bold  and 
rapid  when  there  was  no  uncertainty  or 
possible  chance  of  mbtake,  as  in  perform- 
ing amputation  of  the  limbs,  ana  the  ex- 
cision of  certain  tumours ;  slow,  but  stea- 
dily sure  in  the  more  delicate  operations 
of  his  art. 

No  casualty  ever  disturbed  his  equa- 
nimity. On  one  occasion  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  open  an  aneurismal  tumour, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  abscess. — Without 
hesitation  and  embarrassment,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  tie  the  artery  higher  up — 
the  case  did  well.  Every  one  has  heaid 
of  the  case  of  sudden  death  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  during  the  exci>ion  of  a  large 
tumour  from  the  neck  of  a  young  woman ; 
the  air  entered  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  tiie  girl,  after  uttering  a  few  moans, 
died  on  the  table.  Dupuytren  was  the 
operator :  "  il  est  jet^  dans  une  medita- 
tion profonde ;  le  malheur  devient  pour 
lui  le  texte  d'une  des  plus  belles  lemons 
au'on  ait  jamais  entendues:  I'apropos 
1  inspirait ;  le  sujet  avait  saisi  les  esprib ; 
•t  surmontant  ainsi  son  propre  trouble 


pour  expliquer  ce  tragique  evenemen  t, 
rejette  sur  les  capricieuses  lo  s  de  la  na- 
ture ce  que  la  malignity  eut  impute  k  son 
imprudence."  Dupuytren  was  remarkably 
adroit  at  reducing  dislocations.  No  one 
knew  better  bow  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  patient,  and  thus  to  take  off  in  part 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles.  We  shall 
mention  only  one  case. 

A  woman  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  it  had 
been  already  made.  Dupuytren,  when 
the  apparatus  was  ready,  began  to 
question  the  patient  how  she  had  met 
with  the  accident,  and  as  she  was  an- 
swering, said,  "your  son  told  me  yott 
were  drunk  at  the  time.'*  "  A  ces  paroles, 
la  mere  indign^  tombe  dans  une  sorte 
d'aneanlissement,  et  le  bras  est  remis." 

The  immense  private  practice,  which 
Dupuytren  enjoyed,  increased  the  sphere 
of  his  observation.*  He  was  the  "  facil6 
princeps"  of  his  time.  His  reputation 
was  not  confined  to  his  own  country ;  it 
was  European.  Patients  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent  came  to  Paris  to  consult 
him. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  two  kings,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
baron,  decorated  with  various  titUs  of 
distinction,  and  courted  and  caressed  by 
the  most  lofiy  and  distinguished  of  his 
country.  "Que  manquait-il  done,"  ex- 
claims his  eulogist,  "k  son  bonheur. 
Mais  le  bonheur  n'est  point  dans  la  >itua- 
tion  ;  il  est  dans  le  caractere  ;  et  Dupuy- 
tren n'tait  pas  n€  pour  etre  heureux. 
Tout  ce  qu'il  avait  souhait^,  il  I'avait  4 
profusion  ;  et  n'y  sentait  que  vide  et  de- 
sespoir."f  In  1 833,  his  health  suffered 
a  severe  shock ;  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  was  induced  to  travel  into  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  met  with  M.  Esquirol,  who 
observing  the  restlessness  and  impatience 


*  B>-sid*-s  his  private,  and  hospital 
practice,  Dupuytren  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  gun>hot  wounds,  and 
und  the  other  casualties  of  military  sur- 
gery, in  1814,  when  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  his  wounded  countrymen,  after 
the  battle  of  Montmartre.  The  '-glorious 
days"  of  July  1830  also  furnished  him 
with  a  vast  field  for  displaying  his  con- 
summate surgical  abilities. 

t  We  suppose  that  M.  Pariset  alludes 
to  the  domestic  infelicity  of  Dupuytren. 
His  lady,  it  appears,  left  her  home ;— and 
from  that  hour,  the  haughty  spirit  of  his 
temper  seemed  to  have  uken  on  all  the 
auaterity  of  a  misanthropic  melancholy. . 
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of  his  colleague  to  return  to  Paris,  asked 
of  him  the  reason.  "  Qui  vous  presse  ? 
— Je  soDge  h  Ilotel  Dieu,  repond  Dupuy- 
tren.  Vous  I'avez  laiss^  dens  dliabiles 
mains,  reprend  Esquirol.  Oui,  replique 
Dupuytren,  mais  roon  devoir."  He  soon 
returned  to  Paris ;  but  it  was  only  to  lin- 
ger out  a  few  months  of  sufferiiig.  He 
died  in  the  February  following  at  the  age 
of  67.  On  dissection,  a  considerable 
effusion  was  found  in  the  ra?ity  of  the 
thoras,  and  the  brain  exhibited  some 
traces  of  "foyers  apoplectiques." 

The  fortune  wnich  Dupuytren  had 
amassed  was  immense;  eaual  perhaps 
to  what  had  ever  been  maae  by  profes- 
sional exertions.  It  amounted  to  nearly 
£250,000.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£lO,000  to  the  e:iitablishment  of  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  professorship  on  pathological 
anatomy. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  writings  of 
Dupuytren.  He  has  not  done  much  him- 
se»  as  an  author.  With  the  exception  of 
some  ntemoirs  on  fractures  of  the  fibula, 
on  artificial  anus,  on  calculus  and  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  and  of  several 
reporU  and  "eloges"  delivered  at  the 
Academy,  we  must  look  for  the  record  of 
his  doctrines  and  practice  in  the  writings 
of  his  pupils  and  associates — in  the  Re- 
pertoire d'Anatomie  of  Breschrt  and 
Royer  CoUard,  in  Sanson  and  Begin's 
ediiion  of  Sabatier's  Medecin6  Operatoire, 
in  the  great  work  of  Roche  and  Sanson, 
on  Medico-Chirurgical  Pathology,  in  five 
volume*,  and  in  his  own  Lecons  Orales, 

Sublished  by  Buet,  Briere  de  Boismont, 
larx,  and  Paillard. — Med.  Chir.  Rev. 
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Saturday,  August  I2ti,  1837. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL.— 
EXTORTION  FEE. 

All  the  information  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  hazarded  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  relative  to  the 
machinations  of  the  liberal  professors  of 
the  Gower  Street  Company,  in  their 
scheme  to  augment  the  nrice  of  the  stU' 


dent's  attendance  at  their  hospital,  after 
a  very  protracted,  and  no  less  difficult, 
gestation,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  an  "Advertizing 
Sheet,  or  as  our  commercial  friends  would 
term  it,  "  Price  Current,"  of  the  various 
dishes  which  are  to  be  served  up  at  the 
approaching  session.  It  is  enough  for 
us,  on  this  occasion,  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion, and  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
professional  reader,  more  particularly  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  offer,  what  the 
Company  consider  their  staple  commo- 
dity— the  University  College  Hospital — 
the  notorious  North  London  Hospital  of 
the  old  Pharmacopoea.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected these  crafty  Gower  Street  trades- 
men  endeavoured,  and  succeeded,  in 
erecting  an  Hospital,  to  which  they  gave 
the  imposing  name  of  North  London,  in 
order  to  entrap,  as  subscribers,  the  cha- 
ritably disposed  of  that  district  of  the 
metropolis,  whilst  the  real  objects  of  these 
DEALERS  was  to  form  an  institution,  from 
which  they  might  be  able  to  extract,  by 
some  of  their  legerdemain  arts,  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  for  their  own  pockets. 

At  first,  when  the  hospital  was  esta- 
blished, the  SPECULATORS  found  that  the 
donations  of  the  charitable,  though  suffi- 
cient for  its  erection,  were  inadequate  for 
its  support,  so  that  in  order  to  carry  their 
crafty  measure*  into  full  operation,  the 
medical  junta  unanimously  resolved — and 
it  reflects  great  honour  on  their  benevo- 
lent dispo-iition — that  they  should  give 
up  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  student's 
fees  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
charity. 

The  hat  that  the  hospital  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Company  of  Gower  Street,  was 
offered  at  a  much  lower  rate,  nay,  scarcely 
one-half  of  the  demand  of  the  old  recog- 
nized hospitals,  induced,  as  the  specula- 
tors anticipated^  a  considerable  number 
of  those  unfortunate  young  men,  who  are 
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conpelled  by  the  conuorants  of  Lincolns' 
Inn  Fields  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
recognised  hospital,  and  whose  small 
means  made  it  an  object  for  them  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  commodity  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  to  enter  to  the  North  London,  and 
consequently  up  to  the  present  time  lias 
this  institution  been  supported  by  the 
students'  fees. 

But  the  medical  faculty  of  University 
.College  Hospital,  having  found  that  the 
fees  of  the  students  were  no  more  than 
adequate  to  pay  the  current  expences  of 
the  establishment,  and  perceiving,  with 
tlieir  eagle  eye,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  accumulating  pel/iox  their  own  parses 
without  "reforming"  the  establishment ; 
tliey  have  at  last  arranged  and  determined 
on  the  following  bill  of  fare,  which  we 
here  insert  for  the  edification  of  our 
readers. 

Before  concluding  our  observations, 
however,  on  measures  which  all  must 
agree  are  little  calculated  to  increase  the 
respectability  of  our  professsion, — bx  less 
to  add  to  the /atne  of  the  professors  of  the 
liberal  University  College  of  this  metro- 
polis; and  though  rumours  have  been 
industriously  circulated  by  interested  in- 
dividuals, that  the  measure  on  which  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  severely  to  animad- 
vert ia»  received  the  countenance  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Finsbury,  and 
will  receive  the  support  of  his  talented 
and  influential  journal,  we  will  not  per- 
mit, as  far  as  our  humble  endeavours  go, 
such  a  rumour  to  ]>ass  without  contra- 
diction, and  expressing  our  sincere  belief 
that  they  are  false,  and  totally  unfounded. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOS- 
PITAL, 

(late   north    LONDON   HOSPITAL.) 

Phyiiciana. — D  r.Elliotson,  Dr.  Thom- 
son, Dr.  Carswell. 

Obitetrie  Pkyncian.—Dt.  Davis. 
No.  19. 


Surgeotu — Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Liston,  Mr, 
Quain. 

Tenu  of  ^dmiuion  td  tie  Practice  and 
Clinieal  Lectures. 

To  students  who  have  already  entered 
in  the  medical  fecul^  of  the  College,  to 
three  classes,  of  which  the  Courses  are  of 
six  months'  duration ;— two  classes,  in 
which  the  Courses  are  of  three  months' 
duration,  being  considered  equivalent  to 
one  of  six  months.— 
For  perpetual  admission  to  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Practice,  26/.  St. 
For  attendance  during  one  year  upon  (he 
Physicians'  and  Surgeons'  Practice^ 
21/. 
For  attendance  during  one  year  upon  the 
Physicians'  or   Surgeons'  Practice, 
separately,  lil.  15«. 
For  attendance  daring  six  months  upon 
the  Physicians'  and  Surgeon*!  Prac- 
tice, 15/.  15«. 
For  attendance  during  six  ii^opths  upon 
the  Physicians'  or  Surgeons'  Prac- 
tice separately,  10/.  10«. 

TO  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE  NOT  ENTEBED  TO 
LECTtlftBS  IN  THE  COlikcE  AS  ABOVE 
SPBCIPIED, — 

For  perpetual  admimon  to  tie  Medical 
and  Surgical  Practice,  361. 15». 

For  attendance  during  one  year  upon 
tiePiyaiciani'andSurgeoni?  Prac- 
tice, 30/. 

For  attendance  during  one  year  upon  tie 
Piygiciana'  or  Surgeon^  Practice 
teparately,  221. 

For  attendance  during  tix  montia  upon 
tie  Piyaiciana'  and  Surgeons'  Prac- 
tice, 22/. 

For  attendance  during  six  montis  upon 
tie  Piysiciana"  or  Surgeons'  Prac- 
tice separately,  15/. 

(Note)    Their  proportion  of  these  fees 
has  been  relinquished  by  the  physicians 
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-  ORGANS  OF  GENER.VTION. 

Tiir.  ir>.ii(iF> 

.•<:  •'«>  in  miniliur,  of  an  oval  forn),  are 
.■-•..sed  in  the  scrolnni,  and  are  like- 
•  -■?  «i»eloped  by  iiToper  luni».s. 

r..''.'/i  mminifi.ri  aru  numerous  capil- 
i-»  tubes,  which  form  the  body  of  each 
■>:.c;e.  They  are  very  h)n\;  and  loriu- 
.-.  #.  and  are  arran'^jcd  in  conical  fasc  cnl ;, 
«::ch  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
r.rvus  bands,  derived  from  the  tnnicit 
jj'.rujinea. 

I  Tubuli  rtcti  ;ite  from  sixteen  tn  iwrnty 
!:d  number,  an?  formed  by  the  nniun  of 
'jr.e  tubuli  scniiniferi,  ai.d  are  contained 
jlietwfeu  the  lau-is  of  the  corpus  ]li};}uno- 
I  rianum 

I  I'aM  fjTi/v-v^fV;  !ii<- five  or  six  ill  iiuni- 
ber,  and  are  formed  by  the  union  of  iho 
tubuli  recti.  Tlicse  tortuous  vessels  ])u  rco 
the  tunica  alhuginca,  ariivc  at  ihe  head  of 
the  epididymis,  and  by  then  union  U:\n\ 
tlie  vas  deferens. 

T'aH  difirihx,  or  sniiinal  u-rrd.irij 
duct,  is  ol  great  lenuili.  ami  l^  lotded  nn 
itself  by  iunumeralilv  tun  .s  lor  the  fu»t 
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part  of  its  course.  By  its  convolutions  it, 
and  the  vasa  efTerentia,  form  the  globtu 
7)iajor,  or  head  of  the  epididymis,  which 
is  situated  at  the  upper  pan  of  the  body 
iifilie  testicle  ;  s'ill  convoluted,  it  passes 
tiownwards,  forming  the  body  of  the 
epididymis,  which  is  narrow  and  placed 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  and  arriving  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  gland,  it  forms  the  globus  minor, 
or  tail  of  the  epididymis.  .  fhe  vas  defe- 
roi)>  luving  thus  formed  the  epididymis, 
escapes  from  the  globus  minor,  and  bav- 
ins; increased  in  size  and  density  ascends 
along  the  itmer  aspect  of  this  body,  until 
it  becomes  connected  to  the  spermatic 
vessels  and  cremaster  muscle ;  it  then 
passes  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  the  inguinal  canal,  and  having 
passtd  through  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  it  separates  from  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  IS  conducted  by  the  fiilse  (ateral 
ligaments  of  the  bladder  to  this  viscus, 
along  the  side  stnd  inferior  fundus  of 
which  it  runs,  lying  internal  to  its  corres- 
ponding vesicula  seminalis.  It  here  ap- 
vroiiclics  its  fellow  of  the  opposite,  and 
both  duLts  becoming  flattened  arrive  at 
the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  where  they 
are  joined  by  the  ducts  of  the  vesicula 
s^minali.o,  their  union  forming  the  eom- 
mnn  cjaculatory  ducts ;  these  run  through 
the  prqsiate  gland  and  open  into  the 
))rosiatiu  portion  of  the  urethra  at  the  side 
of  the  veiumontanum. 


PROPER  COATS  OF   EACH  TESTICLE. 

Tunica  albuginea. — A  strong  fibrous 
investment,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
which  forms  the  proper  capsule  of  the 
gland.  From  its  inner  surface  it  sfnds 
two  lamins,  which  project  into  the  back 
part  of  the  testicle  for-  about  two  lines, 
thus  forming  the  body  called  corpus 
Highmorianum  ;  from  the  free  edge  of 
which  proceed  the  fibrous  bands,  already 
mentioned  as  separating  the  conical  bun- 
dles of  tubuli  seraniferi,  to  be  attached  to 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea. 

Tunica  vaginalis. — A  serous  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  two  layers,  mie  cover- 
ing the  testicle  called  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  the  other  lining  the  scrotum  called 
tunica  vaginalis  scroti.  When  the  tunica 
vaginalis  scroti  is  divided,  its  continuity 
with  the  glandular  layer  may  be  demon- 
stra'ed  by  tracing  the  membrane,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  be  reflected  on  the  side 
and  fore  part  of  the  epididymis  and  tes- 
ticle,  forming  a    pouch    between  these 


bddies,  and  also  for  a  short  distance  on 
the  fore- part  of  die  chord. 

Tunica  communis,  formed  by  the  fibres 
of  the  cremaster  muscle  and  cellular 
membrane,  surrounds  the  chord  and  the 
fore-part  and  sides  of  the  testicle. 

COMMON  COVERINGS  OF  BOTH  TESTICLES. 

The  scrotum,  a  production  of  the  com- 
mon integument,  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
slightly  studded  with  hairs,  and  sebaceous 
follicles,  presenting  in  the  median  line  a 
hard  ridge,  called  the  raphe,  from  either 
side  of  which  it  is  thrown  into  rugx. 

The  dartos,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
muscular,  is  formed  by  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  and  the  ramifications  of 
numerous  blood-vessels,  which  give  this 
coat  a  reddish  appearance. 

The  super^eial  fascia  lies  immediately 
under  the  dartos,  is  derived  from  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  pirineum. 

Septum  Scroti — this  partition,  which 
divides  the  scrotum  into  two,  is  formed  by 
the  dartos  and  superficial  fiiscia,  these 
membranes  being  attached  to  the  raphe, 
and  from  thence  ascending  between  the 
testicles,  tothe  urethra. 

BLOOD-VESSELS  AND   NERVES  OF  THE 
TESTICLES. 

Each  testicle  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  spernoatic  artery,  the  blood  of  which 
is  returned  by  the  spermatic  veins ;  it  re- 
ceives nerves  from  tne  spermatic  plexus, 
which  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
lumbar  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic, 
from  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  from  the 
renal  plexus. 

Rete  testis. — Upon  separating  the  la- 
mime  of  the  tunica  alt>uginea,  which  form 
the  corpus  Highmorianum,  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  of  the  testicle,  together 
with  its  vasa  recti,  will  be  seen  to  pass  to 
and  from  the  gland.  The  reticular  ap- 
pearance these  present  is  called  rete 
testis. 


ON  THE   ENDERMIC  METHOD. 
By  Dr.  Bureaud,  Riofkey. 


While  the  eniicrinic  method  was  tm- 
ployed  in  France  by  the  most  celebrated 
practitioners,  both  in  the  hospii  ils,  and 
in  private  piaciicc,  it  was  seldom  had  re- 
course to  in  England,  and  it  is  evi  ent 
from  the  relation  of  t!ie  cases  th.  t  hase 
2  Q  2 
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been  given  lo  llie  pnhlio,  tliat  English 
pracljlioner*  ivere  not  well  acquainietJ 
wiih  its  rules, 

When  we  iKtrodHced  ilie  question  o< 
tLe  enderiTiic  method  at  oae  of  the  Medi- 
cal Socieiies  in  London,  a  member 
brqu^'lil  forward  some  cases  treated  by 
thij  plan,  and  a^  he  did  not  precisely  fol- 
low the  rules  for  this  practice,  the  result 
was  unfavournble. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson,  profeisor  at  U:ie 
London  University,  applied  one  grain 
muriatis  morphia;  on  a  raw  part  of  tbp 
thieh  of  a  woman  who  had  long  been  af- 
fected with  sciatica,  in  the  course  of  an 
hcur  she  loyt  the  use  of  her  speech,  she 
vomited,  was  in  a  ctate  of  delirium,  fell 
inio  a  geniJe  sifep,  and  awoke  the  follow, 
ing  day,  cured  of  her  sciatica.  Another 
individuitl  wit^i  afflicted  with  mania  and 
had  previously  epileptic  fits,  he  was  much 
ajiiaied,  and  during  the  night  was  gen£>- 
rally  in  a  .«iale  of  great  excitement.  Two 
blisters  wer-  applied  to  the  neck, and  two 
grains  nf  morplija  were  put  on  the  sur- 
face, the  follawing  night  the  patient  was 
quiet,  and  the  next  day  he  was  free  from 
pajn,  and  irritability  of  the  uervous 
system, 

A  young  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
had  alwiiys  ^oud  health,  till  f  uir  months 
since,  when  she  first  noticed  a  bl  ick  spot 
under  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  harid;  the  finger  had  been  since 
several  times  s^wollen,  red,  and  painful ; 
it  ><Bd  beeu  opened  several  times,  bui  iio 
matter  escaped.  The  pain  e:(iended  up 
the  arm  and  shoulder  to  the  spine;  there 
wat  aUo  tenderness  on  Ute  nerves  of  those 
parts.  T.e>'clies  were  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  dorsal  spine,  as  well  as  cupping 
and  l>lifte<ing,  without  any  benefit.  The 
fingers  could  not  be  extended,  on  account 
of  the  pain  experienced  in  the  attempt ; 
there  wis  heat  and  redness  up  the  arm, 
with  ncc.Hsiuiial  pain  in  the  spine ;  ihe 
kepi  thf  arm  do-e  to  her  side.  On  the 
2$lh  of  February  leeches  were  applied  tu 
ihe  spine;  these  were  repeatel  without 
benefit;  and, on  the  1st  of  March  she  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  As  her  bowels 
were  contined,  ?he  took  purgatives  with- 
out efTeci,  .inil  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
rpine.  A  grain  of  morphia  was  sprinkled 
on  the  ahradeH  surface.  This  produced  a 
benumbin?  sensation  down  the  arm  to  tlie 
finders,  but  that  ceased  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours.  A  second  applica- 
tion of  morphia  was  made,  and  produced 
the  numbness  of  the  limb  again  ;  som 
after  which  she  began  to  recover  motion, 
and.  in  the  cosrsc  of  a  few  houis,  was 


quite  well,  the  morbid  sensalioDS  having 
entiiety  left  her.  ^^ 

The  three  preceding  cases  are  fully  in^J 
favour  of  the  eudermic  mediod.     But  in^l 
the  report  of  the  Westminster  Society, 
given  in  the  Lancet  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1837,  we  find  that  Mr.  Chance  inquired^ 
il  Dr.  Thompson  had  applied  morphia  by  ^| 
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this    method  in  casev   of  tic   doluureux. 
He  (Mr.  Chance)  had  applied  a  blister  in 
a  ca«G  of  this  kind,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,   over  a  portion  of  the  affected  I 
part;  and  placed  four  grains  of  acetate  of 
morphia  on  the  abraded  surface;  sliglit| 
numbness   was    produced,    but   the  paii 
was  not  relieved.     He  had  also  employed! 
muriate  of  morphia  and  belladonna,  but* 
neither  were  successful  in  lemoring  the 
pain. 

What  strikes  us  most  in  litis  case  i-t, 
the  surgeon's  boldness,  who  emtdoyed 
/our  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  ;  if 
chance  had  not  served  him,  or  if  rather 
tlie  omi&sion  of  some  of  the  rules  to  be^H 
followed,  had  iint  preserved  the  patieaft^| 
from  the  effccls  of  morphia,  its  toxical 
effect,  no  doubt  would  have  been  too 
forcible. 

The  patient  not  having  been  either  be- 
nefitted or  iojmed,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  medicnment  was  not  absorbed, 
either  because  the  blis'.er  did  not  rise  and 
the  skin  did  not  come  off,  or  because  the 
medicament  was  applied  loo  Idle,  and 
|.hai  a  new  skin  had  been  formed. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  the  same  meeting, 
related  a  case  in  which  castor  oil  applied 
lo  the  denuded  surface  of  a  bH«terJ  had 
cured  an  obstinate  conitipation,  vrhich 
had  resisted  all  other  means. 

Of  a(!  the  disease*  to  which  the  ender- 
mic  iiiethud  is  applicable,  none  offers 
more  chances  of  success,  and  greater  ad- 
vantages thau  neuralgic  affections  ;  the 
very  seal  of  pain  may  be  thus  attacked, 
and  followed  the  whole  length  of  the 
nerve,  and  even  as  far  as  the  nervous  cen- 
tre. Wherever  there  Is  neuralgia  it  may 
easily  be  treated  by  the  eudermic  m'-thod. 
The  efTecli  of  ttiis  mode  of  treatoient  are 
inconteslible  in  intermittent  fever.  Mi. 
Chomel  placed  this  matter  beyond 
doubt  by  the  numerous  surcessful  experW 
menls  ni-tde  at  the  liu'el  Dieu,  in  Pariail 
the  i'e»ulls  of  this  niedicatiou  nre  not  le 
certain  in  every  sort  of  neuralgia  than  it 
intermittent  fever  ;  and  we  may  be  allow- 
til  to  give  some  facts  taken  fiom  our  own 
practice,  or  extracted  from  M.  Lemberi's 
memoir. 
Rheumatic  neuralgia — Lumbago. 
M  ,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  sub-_ 
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ject  to  lumbago,  the  least  change  of  tem- 
perature, or  the  least  exertion,  brought  on 
a  fit  of  lurab^o,  the  mere  act  of  stooping 
had  a  similar  effect.  It  xvas  generally  on 
one  side  of  the  loios  only.  The  lady, 
when  suffering  thus,  could  not  walk  with- 
out support,  or  else  placing  one  hnnd  on 
her  knee,  and  gently  advancing  side- ways- 
There  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  but  ibeie  is  stilTness  in  the 
muscles,  they  appear  contracted,  but  th^ 
patient's  endeavoon  to  walk  may  explain 
the  contraction ;  under  these  circum 
siances  the  spine  teems  stretched.  In 
the  space  of  four  years,  I  have  treated 
this  patient  at  teast  ten  times  for  attacks 
of  lumbago.  At  first  I  advised  local 
bleedmg,  baths,  friction;  the  patient  re- 
covered, though  slowly.  The  four  last 
attacks  were  treated  by  the  endermic  me- 
thod, several  small  blisters,  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  were  placed  under  the 
lumbar  region,  on  the  part  affected,  and 
:)s  soon  as  the  epiderm  was  dried  up,  I 
dressed  the  blist>^r  with  the  murias  mor- 
phia? ;  in  two  or  three  days  the  patient 
was  free  from  pain. 

The  last  time  I  treated  the  disease  with 
aconites.  A  grain  of  this  alcali  was 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard  ;  1  only  em^ 
plojHtd  about  a  drachm  of  this  salve,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  aconites  was  not  more 
than  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  all  of  it 
may  not  have  been  absorbed ;  the  patient 
felt  a  species  of  numbness,  and  was  cured 
in  two  days. 

The  opinion  of  authors  is  not  unanim- 
ous on  the  nature  of  lumbago,  but  I  con- 
sider it  mostly  as  a  species  of  neuralgia. 
1  admit,  nevertheless,  that  lumbago  may 
be  attended  with  inflammation,  but  in- 
flammation may  be  but  a  complication. 
Lumbago  sometimes  comes  on  without 
the  patient  being  exposed  to  the  cold, 
without  pain  or  swelling,  and  without  the 
disease  fulloninit  the  course  of  general  in- 
flammations. Besides,  the  pain  is  so 
acute,  and  thpre  are  such  marked  exacer- 
bations, that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  nature  of  neufalgic  affection.  Even 
in  doubtful  cases,  ttie  pain  depends  so 
much  on  the  nerves  of  this  region,  that 
the  disease  caused  by  rheumatism,  or  a 
sympathetic  state,  principally  gives  way 
to  the  action  of  medicaments  employed 
under  the  epiderm. 

There  are  pains  in  the  loins  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  abdominal  limbs, 
these  pains  which  are  always  most  acute, 
are  caused  by  a  deep  alteration  of  the 
uterus,  tlie  nerves  even  undergo  an  alter- 
ation.    How  then  an  these  deceptive 


lumbagoes,  or  sciatica  of  the  same  kind, 
to  be  treated  ?  Is  it  certain  that  narcotic 
medicines  put  on  the  womb  will  allay  the 
pain  ?  Will  medicaments  that  undergo 
the  digestive  action  of  the  stomach  suc- 
ceed P  It  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  I  have 
several  times  very  successfully,  applied 
small  blisters  on  the  length  of  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves,  as  well  as  on  the 
branches  of  the  cutaneous  and  sciatic 
nerves,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pain  of  which 
the  womb  is  the  seat. 

Sciatica. — In  January,  1837,  wh«>n  the 
influenza  broke  out  in  London,  several 
patients  complained  of  neuralgic  pains ; 
few  authors  have  signalized  the  existence 
of  neuralgia,  excepting  Dr.  Lombard,  of 
Geneva,  in  his  memoir  on  the  grippe.  In 
all  these  patients  I  found  a  bilious  dispo- 
sition, which  induced  me  to  have  recourse 
to  an  emetic  in  the  early  state  of  the  treat- 
ment; several  patients  were  cured  by  the 
mere  effect  of  the  emetic ;  but  a  lady  of 
thirty,  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  pa- 
ralysis, she  suffisred  most  severely,  and 
not  hiving  been  relieved  by  the  emetic  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  nor  by  ~ 
frictions,  nor  turpentine,  recommended  by 
Martinet,  nor  colchicum,  recommended 
by  others,  I  had  recourse  to  blisters.  I 
placed  several  on  the  extremities  of  the 
external  branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  I 
employed  the  murias  morphis,  dividing 
one  grain  in  several  parts,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  patient  was  freed  from  her 
sciatica.  I  must  observe,  that  when  I 
recommend  several  blisters,  they  ar^  put 
on  different  branches  of  the  same  nerve, 
but  the  blisters  are  not  larger  than  a  six- 
pence. 

Dr.  Lambert  relating  a  simitar  case, 
very  properly  observes,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  sciaticas  which  are 
symptomatic  of  a  disease  of  the  spine. 
This  distinction  is  difficult  at  first,  as  it  is 
possible  to  mistake  the  paralysis  which 
occurs,  with  the  immobility  to  which  the 
limbs  are  subjected  through  rheumatic 
pains ;  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
case  thoroughly,  as  in  the  latter  circum- 
stance, it  is  essential  to  have  recourse  to 
strychnine  rather  than  morphia. 

Paralysit  of  both  hands. — A  miner, 
aged  forty-four,  had  been  attacked  eight 
times  with  metallic  colic,  during  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  trade,  each  lime  he  was  treated 
and  cured.  During  his  last  convalescence 
the  extensors  of  both  hands  became  para- 
lyzed. Strychnine  was  given,  the  right 
hand  could  not  be  held  parallel  with  the 
fore-arm,  if  it  were  not  previously  shut. 
When  the  fingers  wet*  hul  VwaV^i^'avsk 
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could  not  be  exieoded,  and  formed  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  lore-arm ;  its  move- 
ments were. slow,  difficult,  and  confimd 
in  tarions  ways ;  it*  temperature  was  sen  ■ 
sibly  weakened.  The  left  hand  presented 
the  Same  phenomena  in  a  less  degree. 
Ti)<>  8ih  of  March,  a  b'is  er  was  applied 
to  each  fore-arm,  and  for  the  fir$t  time  the 
patient  complained  of  vertigo. 

1he  9th  Alarch,  half  a  giain  of  strych- 
nine on  the  blistrr  of  the  ligltt  arm;  an 
hour  afterwards  inteqse  licat  of  the  skin, 
and  sensation  of  traction  in  both  hands. 
Tiie  followm<r  day  t!ie  patient  was  able 
to  extend  them  better,  nevertheless  the 
iisiidl  •  ertiiiO  came  on.  This  s'-ate  lasted 
till  the  13tli.  At  this  time  a  (train  of 
strychnine  wus  applied,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  a  shock  was  felt  in  the  fore-arm, 
and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  th*-  body. 
.  The  14th  more  strt-neth  and  freedom  in 
the  movemi-nts,  and  in  nearly  the  whole 
body  ;  the  left  hand  seems  fiee,  the  fin- 
gers easily  extendi^d. 

llie  15th  the  appliotion  i-*  only  marie 
on  the  right  arm.  in  which  alone  the 
■  shocks  are  felt.  The  use  of  strychnine  is 
suspended  till  the  18ib,  on  aci:ount  of  the 
veriito. 

The  19th  a  blister  wa<  applied  t-'v  the 
nucha  so  as  to  act  mntt  directly  on  the 
encepha  on  ;  strychnine  was  given  in 
dosi-softwo  grains  forsever.<l  days,  and 
the  hands  giadu.ill}  regained  tlieir  normal 
stale. 

Spontaneoun  Tetanus. — (Lf.mbert  ) — 
Margaret  Broin,  of  a  neivous  tempera- 
ment and  nervous  constitution,  haid  been 
five  years  in  the  hospital  in  the  warii  of 
incurables,  for  he'pes,  sealed  in  the  inter- 
in  I  part  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
limKs;  on  the  23rd  of  July,  she  was 
walkiftg  with  an  epileptic  patient,  who 
fell  in  her  arms  in  a  fit.  She  was  so  ter- 
rified that  she  fainted.  When  she  reach- 
ed her  own  ward,  she  tried  to  relate  to 
her  companions  what  had  passed ;  in  the 
raidst  of  the  recital  she  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  her  face  was  contracted,  the 
J  iws  cl<>»ed  so  tight  that  the  tube  of  a  pen 
could  only  be  introduced,  the  fore-arms 
stitly  bent,  tlie  neck  stretched  and  thrown 
backwards,  and  all  the  body  stiff. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  this  was 
spontaneous  ti-tanus,  and  I  did  not  hesi- 
ta'e  an  instant  in  using  the  acetate  of  roor- 
|iliia ;  at  eleven  in  the  murniog  I  placed 
iV.  small  blister  on  the  nucha ;  I  took  it  oiT 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  spriqkled 
on  tlie  surface  a  quaiter  of  a  grain  of  aee- 
ta<e  of  morphia.  A;  six  in. the  .evening 
/Ac  immus  ao  longer  existed,  tlie  other 


symplOTps  were  the  rame.  I  again  ap- 
plied a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
morphia ;  at  ten  o'clock  the  fore-arms  had 
regained  their  powers.  In  the  night  the 
muscles  of  the  &ce,  neck,  and  eyes,  had 
regained  their  noruial  mobility,  and  the 
next  morning  the  patient  had  recovered. 

Frontal  Neuralgia,  treated  nitl  Asaa- 
fatida. — (LEMbEBT.) — A  young  woman 
of  four  and  twenty,  robust  and  pbthoric. 
was,  for  the  last  four  years,  sulgect  to 
hysteria ;  and  without  any  known  •  auae 
was  attacked  with  acute  neuralgia  of  the 
forehead  and  temples.  The  following 
were  the  sympioiD>  of  this  disease.  Every 
afternoon  between  three  and  four  a  fit  of 
trenibling  came  on,  accom^iaiued  by  lan- 
cinating puins  on  both  sides  of  the  fore- 
head. On  the  length,  of  the  temporal 
branches  of  the  nen  es  of  the  face,  the  face 
was  wrinkled,  injected,  the  eye-liils  close>i 
and  contracted,  tears  and  odontalgia  to 
the  left,  swelling  of  tiie  artificial  veins  of 
the  temple,  violent  beating  of  tlie  corres- 
ponding arteries ;  heat,  giddiness,  heavi- 
ness, pain  in  the  pharynx,  dysphagia,  un- 
easiness, want  of  appetite  ;  the  catdmenta 
regular.  Antiphlugislics  give  momentary 
relief,  but  the  tic  came  on  wi'h  increased 
pain;  bathing  the  feet,  drinking  linden 
and  orange  tlower-wate' ,  acetate  of  mor- 
phia taken  internally  gave  no  relief ;  fric- 
tions will)  acetic  ether,  and  with  acetate 
of  morphia,  one  grain  ot  which  to  be 
mixed  in  a  drachm  of  lard  ;  the  draughts 
with  assafoetida  or  musk  were  not  kept  on 
the  stomach.  The  patient  seemed  to  lose 
all  courage  and  was  quite  in  despair. 

I  applied  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia on  a  blikter,  having  left  it  to  suppu-. 
rate  several  days,  it  produced  no  favora- 
ble result.  I  lunreased  tLe  dose  to  two 
grains,  the  nruialgic  pain  completely  dis- 
appeared :  the  weight  of  the  head,  vertigo, 
pal(>itations,  nausea,  fainti  g,  thirst,  con- 
stipation, contraction  of  tlie  pupils,  parti- 
cularly to  the  lelt,  still  existed.  The  next 
morning  hysteria,  the  tic  returned;  we 
had  recourse  to  tincture  ol  assafoetida,  ten 
drops  were  [lOured  morning  and  evening 
on  the  surface  oi  the  blister.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  shooting  pains  were  slight. 
The  temples  were  painful  on  pressure. 
The  dose  was  increased  to  thirty  drops, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  the  patient  had 
recovered  her  appetite  and  was  completely 
cured. 

Hemicrania,  treated  nith  Sulphate  of 
Quinine. — A  young  man  of  three  atid 
twenty  was  affected  with  hemicrania, 
while  .convalescent  of  gastro-emeritis. 
During  <      '      **«.  f«lt  i|  from  five  in  the . 
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morning  till  twelve  at  noon,  there  were 
sliootini;  pains  and  violent  pulsations 
above  the  rig'it  eye,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  tliis  disease  broke  out  in  the 
spring,  and  during  six  years  the  patient 
knew  that  at  the  same  period  there  was 
slight  deafness,  and  the  words  resounded 
painiuily  in  his  ears.  When  the  hemi- 
crania  was  6rsl  fell,  the  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  appeared  as  usual ;  »ix  grains 
of  sulfate  of  quinine  placed  on  the  blister 
determined  a  cure. 

To  the  facts  here  stated,  various  others 
might  be  added ;  nearly  all  French  prac- 
titioners adopt  tlie  endei aiic  method.  The 
wish  expressed  by  M.  Bouillaod  to  see 
this  method  become  popular,  has  been 
realized  on  the  continent ;  no  doubt  that 
^lngli^h  practitioners,  such  able  apprecia- 
tors  of  all  therapeutic  means,  will  adopt 
this  plan,  and  have  recourse  to  it,  parti- 
cularly when  they  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Lembert's  and  Lesieur's  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  those  of  the  learned 
professors  of  the  Parisian  school. 

ON  THE  MANNER  OF  OCIIDOIMO  THE  SKIN. 

The  various  means  for  denuding  the 
skin  are  blisters,  incision,  and  innncu- 
lation. 

All  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  produce  vesicles  on  the 
skin,  to  carry  on  the  epidermis,  may  be 
employed  for  the  enderraic  method. 

Those  most  frequently  used  among 
animal  substances,  are  cantharides. 
Among  vegetable-substances  some  plants 
of  the  class,  such  as  daphnia  mezereum, 
laurela  gnedium,  several  species  of  eu- 
phorbia, various  plants  of  the  class  of  the 
urticaria:  have  these  irritating  powers 
which  deprive  the  skin  of  its  epidermis, 
by  the  anormal  secretion  of  tlie  fluids 
they  induce.  Ammonia,  caloric,  boiling 
oil  or  water,  are  applied  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  common  blisters  are  in  most 
general  use. 

The  application  of  a  vesicularagent  de- 
termines, on  the  part  where  it  is  laid, 
phenomena  of  a  very  important  nature, 
and  which  should  be  well  understood. 
lu  the  first  instance,  the  patient  feels  a 
burning  sensation,  which  mcreases  till  it 
becomes  very  painfnl,  it  ceases  altogether 
in  a  few  hours,  the  capillary  vessels  are 
injected,  the  skin  red,  a  serous  and  abun- 
dant exhalation  takirs  place  over  .the  sur- 
face of  the  rete  mucosum,  the  epidermis 
gradually  rises  from  the  skin  and  forms  a 
vesicle,  the  pain  then  ceases.  The  vesicle 
is  filled  with  albuminous  sero»iiy,  when. 


according  to  the  stale  of  the  patient,  the 
blister  is  either  irritating,  or  sedative,  and 
becomes  a  useful  auxiliary,  if  the  ender- 
mic  method  be  properly  indicated. 

When  the  blister  is  taken  off  the  epi- 
dermis is  detached  by  a  limpid  fluid,  an 
opening  made  in  the  vesicle  lets 'the  fluid 
escape,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing the  medicament  without  taking 
off  the  epidermis.  Absorption  is  then 
more  active :  perhaps,  says  Lembert,  the 
contact  of  the  air  may  produce  the  ab- 
sorbent and  denuded  parts,  an  astriction 
similar  to  that  determined  on  the  arterial 
and  veinons  extremities ;  at  the  first 
dressing  the  transparent  pellicle  sHould 
tie  carefully  removed,  to  this  omission 
mar,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed 
the  non-success  of  several  medicinal  ap- 
lications,  and  the  inefficacy  of  four  grains 
of  muriate  morphia  mentioned  by  Mr.  C. 

When  suppuration  is  established,  it 
must  be  carefully  cleansed,  and  all  the 
matter  covering  the  denuded  part  cleared 
away  ;  this  observation  is  applicable  to 
exuiories  of  long  standing,  which  may 
serve  to  introduce  medicaments  without 
having  recourse  to  a  blister.  Yet  if  exu- 
torifs  are  callous,  wan^  aV>nic,  blisters  are 
more  desirable,  for  oedema,  pus,  and  fuii- 
gosities  prevent  absorption:  someiimi'i 
theiie  denuded  surfaces  may  be  vivified 
by  cauterization. 

When  the  inflammation  is  but  slight, 
absorption  is  frequently  verr  active;  if 
the  inflammation  be  great,  absorption  is 
less ;  if  there  be  mortifii'ation  there  will 
be  no  absorption.  It  is  essentially  im- 
portant when  the  endermic  method  is 
employed,  to  ascertain  in  what  case- blis- 
ters are  ar  are  not  prejucical ;  for  instance 
in  bad  typhus  fever  they  cause  extensive 
and  deep  ulcerations,  and  are  covered 
with  eschars ;  in  cedematous  diseases  they 
give  rise  to  sores ;  this  observation  may 
bApplied  to  all  cathartic  diseases.  The 
time  a  blister  is  to  be  leA  on  also  requires 
the  consideration  of  the  practitioner.  Is 
the  extent  of  the  surface  to  be  in  propor- 
tion tothequnntity  of  substance  to  be  in- 
troduced ?  I  think  not,  and  my  opinion 
is  founded  on  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, and  that  of  others  ;  more  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
medicaments  on  a  number  of  small  sur- 
faces than  firom  only  one  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Baglivi,  Bailly,  de  Graves,  and 
other  learned  practitioners,  are  of  this 
opinion.  Small  blisters  give  a  stimulus, 
an'1  cause  a  derivation  which  me'"  *— 
useful ;  large  blisters  often  weake 
than  bleeding,  particulariy  when' 
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applied  to  large  surfaces  until  a  contide- 
lable  vesicatioa  is  formed. 
.  It  is  essentia  to  be  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  action  ot  medicaments 
on  denuded  surfaces ;  this  action  is  dou' 
ble ;  local  in  the  first  instance,  then  con' 
secutive.  This  observation  is  applicable 
to  various  medicaments.  Morphia,  strycb 
nine,  qninine,  musk,  emetic  tartar,  and  all 
caustics  are  known.  Humanity  anl  jus- 
tice require  that  no  medical  man  should 
prescribe  medicaments  unless  he  is  avrare 
of  the  effects  they  may  produce;  all 
experiments  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  or  life  of  a  patient  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  The  trial  of  a  me- 
dicament when  all  those  that  are  known 
have  foiled,  may  certainly  be  permitted, 
as  it  is  for  the  patient's  benefit,  but 
under  these  circumstances  alone :  then 
necessity  makes  a  duty  of  a  trial,  which 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  guided  by  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  a  reasonable  theory 
and  analogy. 

Should  there  be  any  reasonable  cause 
for  fear  afier  the  application  of  these 
medicaments,  the  exutory  must  be  well 
cleansed  immediately,  and  the  denuded 
surface  covered  with  a  substance  that  will 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  medicament 
previously  employed.  Thus  M,  Lembert 
arrested  the  progress  of  a  tetanus  brought 
on  by  two  grains  of  strychnine,  by  put- 
ting on  the  same  surfuce  two  grains  of 
acetate  of  morphia. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain which .  substances  were  most  easilv 
absorbed  by  friction,  and  which  best 
maintained  suppuration.  M.  Lembert 
think*  that  strychnine  and  emetics  are 
the  best. 

Tbfse  preliminaries  being  laid  down, 
the  skin  depiived  of  its  epidermis,  and  the 
medicament  put  on  the  denuded  surrace, 
how  do<!S  absorption  take  place!  This 
is  an  important  question,  and  itb  solutWn 
necessarily  demands  ample  develope- 
ment. — Oontinentat  and  Brititk  Medical 
Revien. 
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Communicated    by  Robert   Thacker, 
M.l).,  Derby. 

(From  the  Medico-Giir.  Rev.) 

The  following  interesting  observations 
on  the  diseases  and  state  of  medicine  in 


Chili,  are  condensed  from  Professor  Po- 
eppig's  "Travels  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  on 
the  Kiver  Amazon."* 

"  The  population  of  Chili  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  owing  to  the  many  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  inhabitant*  in  their 
political  position,  and  also  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  very  little  exposed  to 
the  diminubing  influence  of  disease.  In- 
deed, whatever  has  been  said  by  earlier 
travellera  of  the  remarkable  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  may  be  credited  in  its 
fullest  extent.  Neither  the.  extreme 
aridity  of  the  northern  provinces,  nor  the 
long-continuing  or  severe  rains  of  the 
southern,  would  appear  to  exert  any  par- 
ticular influence  on  the  duration  of  life, 
or  on  the  health  of  the  natives.  In  Men- 
doza  and  San  J  uan,  which  are  only  sepa- 
rated from  Chili  by  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  suffer 
severely  from  scrofula,  and  cretinism  is 
not  unfrequent ;  in  Chili,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  latter  ts  entirely  unknown,  and  some 
traces  of  the  former  are  only  occasionally 
observed  among  the  residents  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes.  The  foreigner  who  makes 
a  lengthened  stay  in  Peru  may  regard 
himself  as  fortunate  if  he  escape  a  tertain 
intermittent,  which  will  frequently  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
treaiment,  In  Chili,  on  the  other  hand, 
thvre  is  no  fear  whatever  of  this  dise^tse, 
indeed,  many  Peruvians  affected  with  it 
come  yearly  into  Chili  with  the  view  of 
regaining  their  health.  The  regularity  of 
the  meteorological  phenomena,  the  gra. 
dual  manner  in  which  changes  of  tempe- 
rature take  place,  the  purity  of  the  water 
used  for  drinking,  the  constant  winds, 
and  the  absence  of  marshes  and  damp 
woods,  are  the  main  causes  to  which  the 
Chilians  of  all  erades  are  indebted  for  the 
particularly  good  health  they  enjoy.  The 
infectious  diseases  occasionally  introduced 
soon  lose  their  virulence  under  the  sky  of 
Chili.  The  contagious  putrid  fever  of 
Cuayaquils  is  only  remembered  to  have 
once  appeared  at  the  commencement  in 
some  of  the  northern  sea-ports.  Small- 
pox alone  is  of  freqent  occurrence,  and 
the  fatality  occasioned  by  it  is  sometimes 
considerably.  The  opinion  is  commonly 
entertained  that  this  disease  always  comes 


*  This  excellent  work  was  published 
not  long  ago,  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
highly  laudatory  article  in  a  late  number 
of  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.''  The 
author  is  a  talented,  observant,  and  erudite 
man. 
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from  Peru,  probably  because  it  generally 
makes  its  first  appearance  at  some  sea^ 
port  station.  Epidemics  of  small -pox 
usually  occur  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  from  July  to  November,  and 
it  is  observed  that  they  assume  a  more 
malignant  charactt-r  as  the  weather  be- 
comes fine  and  warm,  and  the  intervals  of 
nun  are  longer.  The  mode  of  life  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  great  want  of  clean- 
liness in  their  habitations,  are  circum- 
stances favourable  tn  the  propagation  of 
the  disease;  and  under  this  head  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  deplornble  mal- 
treatment experienced  by  the  sick,  who 
are  confined  in  the  most  secluded  comer 
of  the  house,  and  dosed  with  all  kinds  of 
rubbi>h,  large  fire  are  lighted,  all  access 
of  fresh  air  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
and  the  poor  patient  almost  smothered 
under  woollen  cloths — a  proceeding,  it 
may  be  remarked,  which  u  observed  in 
almost  evei  y  case  of  illness.  About  thirtf 
years  ago,  the  Spanish  government  trans- 
mitted cow-pox  matter  lo  Chili  by  a  man- 
of-war,  but  the  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  hitherto  formed  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  introduction  of  a  general  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  Companies  snp- 
portcd  by  the  government,  are  now  insti- 
tuted ;  their  object  is  to  extend  vaccina- 
tion, and  this  benefit  is  conferred  on  the 
poor  gratuitously.  At  eight  localities  a 
vaccinating  physician  has  been  stationed, 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  from  340  to  280 
duces,  and  one  of  these  gentlemen,  named 
Alvear,  fortunately  discovered  the  vaccine 
pustle  in  the  cows  of  Chili.  In  the  years 
1828,  1831,  and  1832,  an  epidemic  of  a 
peculiar  malignant  character  prevailed, 
and  the  people,  driven  by  fear,  came  in 
great  crowds  to  be  vaccinated,  so  that 
from  1830  lo  1832,  the  total  number  of 
those  vaccinated  amounted  to  37,834. 
The  Indians  suffer  far  more  from  the 
ravages  uf  small-pox  than  the  Chilians. 

Acute  diseases  seem  on  the  whole  to 
occur  but  seldom,  with  the  one  exception 
of  typhus,  which  here,  however,  is  not 
wont  to  destroy  the  powers  of  life  so  sud- 
dedly  as  in  other  countries.  In  the  towns 
and  cities  the  inoMaility  is  ^ater  than  in 
tlie  country.  With  respect  to  chronic 
atfeciions,  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis  are  of  the  roost  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  in  fact,  lues  venerea  may  be  con- 
sidered epidemical  in  Chili ;  yet  such  Is 
the  benencial  influence  of  the  climate, 
that  in  this  country,  as  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  of  South  America,  this  disease, 
formidable  as  it  is  in  northern  Europe,  is 
almost  cHlirely  divested  of  its  terrors. 


The  countryman  pays  attention  to  his 
diet,  drinks  infusion  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
not  infrequently  recovers  completely 
without  the  use  uf  metallic  remedies.  In 
large  towns,  however,  the  disease  is  not 
so  easily  removed,  which  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  empirical  treatment  adopt- 
ed; for  here,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
how  remote  soever  of  tlie  extra-European 
worlii,  Leroy's  celebrated  panacea  plays 
a  very  prominent  part,  and  many  other 
nostrums  of  Spanish  origin  are  also  high 
in  favour.  Among  the  Indians  of  Chili, 
lues  is  not  common,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ever  communicated  to 
the  races  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  spread  of 
civilization  in  Chili,  diseases  heretofore 
unknown,  and  which  we  may  feel  little 
disposed  to  Tef(<>td  as  a  consequence  of 
our  social  condition,  were  at  the  same 
time  introduced.  Thus  it  is  a  foct  that 
sesirlet  fever  was  not  known  up  to  1831, 
when  it  suddfnly  broke  out  as  a  violent 
epidemic.  Yet  it  was  mild,  for  according 
to  the  report  of  the  protomedicus,  among 
547  ca-ses,  there  were  only  twenty-five 
exhibiting  a  malignant  type  (under  the 
form  of  Febr.  scarlat  miliaris),  in  which 
typhoid  symptoms  supervened.  Of  the 
latter  six  or  seven  died,  but  of  the  whole 
nun)her  only  a  twelfth  part  terminated 
fatally. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  hitherto 
made  but  small  advances  in  Chili,  and  it 
is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
really  competent  men  have  begun  to  en- 
joy some  portion  of  public  esteem. 
Twenty  years  ago  medicine  was  practised 
by  men  of  colour  and  the  most  ignorant 
quacks,  the  hospitals  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  monks,  aud  the  few 
well-informed  physicians,  those,  namely, 
who  had  received  an  European  education, 
found  in  Lima  a  more  lucrative  field  for 
their  exertions  than  was  offered  to  them 
anywhere  in  Chili.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  no  longer  obtains,  for  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  is  now  even  greater  than 
necessity  requires,  and  there  is  a  College 
of  Santiago  at  which  medicine  is  taught, 
although  on  a  somewhat  compendious 
plan.  Still  there  is  a  scarcity  of  educated 
praotioners  in  the  country,  where  the 
dealing  art  is  chiefly  exercised  by  matrons 
and  old  Indian  wnmen.  The  country 
people  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  rather  numerous  indigenous 
plants,  but  to  many  of  these  properties 
are  attributed  which  the  individuals  in 
question  do  not  really  possess,  and  many 
other  remedies,  supposed  to  be  of  gi 
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eiBcacy,  are  aoly  indebted  for  the  esiima- 
tjon  in  which  ihey  held  to  a  credulous 
ftuperstition.  When  any  particular  part 
of  the  human  body  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  renaedy  is  sought  for  in  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  some  animal,  variously 
prepared  ;  thus,  for  ophthalmic  disorders, 
Uie  carbonized  eyes  of  birds  of  prey  are 
administere<l,  the  claws  of  the  condor  are 
given  for  gouty  pains  of  the  hands,  and 
tlie  flesh  of  the  smooth-skinned  lizard  for 
scurfy  affections  of  the  skin.  For  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  cases,  the  simple 
materia  roedica  of  the  country  suffices.  — 
Poeppig'i  Reiae  in  Chile,  Peru,  und 
au/aem  ^mazonenstrome.    S.  524 — 531 


REMARKABLE    CASE    OF    SPON- 
TANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

By  Dr.  Jolt. 


Bernard,  st.  73,  and  his  wife,  st.  65. 
have  long  indulged  to  excess  in  spirit 
drinking.  September  6th,  they  both  be- 
came intoxicated,  remained  alone  the 
whole  night,  and  were  found  dead  on  the 
following  morning.  Four  hours  after 
they  were  found  dead,  Dr.  Joly  and  the 
"  Procuror  du  roi "  went  to  see  the  boaies 
The  room  which  contained  them  was  shut. 
Several  pieres  of  furniture  in  it  were  cove- 
red with  a  grey  soot.  There  was  a  strong 
empyreumatic  smell,  and  on  the  floor, 
between  a  table  covered  with  bottlps  and 
glasses,  which  had  contained  brandy,  and 
the  cinders  of  an  extinguished  fire,  lay  the 
legs  of  the  two  corpses  and  a  shapeless 
carbonaceous  mass.  Two  of  the  legs, 
belonging  to  the  same  individual,  had  on 
stockings  of  black  wool  and  cloth  slip- 
pers. One  of  the  stockings  only  was 
burned  at  its  upper  part.  The  skin 
covered  by  the  slippers  was  but  reddened ; 
the  tissues  beneath,  when  cut  into,  pre- 
sented no  peculiar  appearance.  An  inch 
above  the  knees,  the  thighs  were  reduced 
to  a  black,  shapeless,  carbonaceous  mass. 
There  were  no  traces  of  the  external  geni- 
tals. Ur  the  pelvis,  and  the  parts  con- 
tained within  its  cavity,  there  remained 
but  the  calcined  superior  edge  of  the  left 
ilium,  and  the  enlarged  left  ovary  buried 
.in  the  midst  of  oily  and  fetid  carbon. 
There  was  a  separation  of  the  articulation 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  and  at  this  part 
of  the  body  was  divided  into  two,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  rested  upon  the  other 
situated  beneath  it.    Two  or  three  verte- 


bne,  which  thus  became  exposed  to  the 
air,    were    consequently    calcined    and 
whitened.     These   were    Quite    distinct 
from  a  mass  of  spongy  ana  shining  car- 
bon, corresponding  to  the  thoracic  cavity 
and   its  contents.    The  only  portion   of 
this  which  was  at  all  solid  was  the  ver- 
isbral  column,  to  which  the  calcined  cer- 
vical vertebrae  terminated  in  the  incine- 
rated cranium,  which  was  so  extremelir 
friable  as  almost  to  f^ll  into  dubl  on  the 
endeavour  being  made  to  lift  it.    The 
lower  jaw  alone  had  preserved  more  coi;- 
sistence.     Beneath   die   remains  of  this 
corpse,  and  forming  an  X  with  it,  were 
those  of  the  second.    The  left  leg,  naked 
and  covered  with  vesicles  containing  a 
reddish  serum  on  its  anterior  surface,  was 
burned   to  the  bone    the   whole  of  its 
length,  posteriorly.    It  was  disconnected 
with  the  body.     A  cat  had  bitten  the 
mtucles  of  the  calf,  and  torn  them  to  the 
«Ktent  of  several  inches.    A  fatty  and 
disagreeable  liquid  oozed  from  this  lace- 
ration.   The  right  It^  was  burned  like 
left.      Its    whole   anterior    surface    was 
covered  with  large  phlyctenc,  as  well  as 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  although  the  latter 
entirely  rested  upon  the  ground.    About 
three  inches  above  the  knees,  the  thighs 
were  converted  into  a  heap  of  black  and 
unctuous  carbon.    The  pelvic  region  had 
disappeared.    At  the  part  were  the  former 
corpse  lay  across  the  latter,  the  clothes 
were  strongly  adherent  to  the  remains  of 
the  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  combustion.    In  the  different 
layers  of  charcoal  which  were  interposed, 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  character  of 
the  garments.    The  right  lung  and  the 
liver  could  be  recognized.    They  had  lost 
about  half  their  size;  their  surface  was 
hard,  varnished,  and  brittle ;  when  cut, 
their  consistence  was  that  of  soft  cheese  ; 
but  the  texture  of  the  liver  was  closer  and 
more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  lung. 
The  vertebral  column  and  ribs  consisted 
of  a  more    compact  carbon   than    that 
which    was   formed    by   the  soft  parts. 
About  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  eaith 
was  an  entire  and  sooty  head.    The  pro- 
minence of  the  nose  arul  the  orbital  cavi- 
ties  were  still  marked.    This  bony  box 
was  broken  by  the  slightest  shock,  and  in 
the  middle  of  its  cavity,  resting  on  the 
foramen  magnum,  was  the  dried  brain, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.     Of  the 
superior  extremities  of  these  two  corpses, 
a  flew  inches  of  one  calcined  humerus, 
and  three  united  and  calcined  metacarpal 
bones,    only    were    foend.      Allowance 
being  made  for  those  parts  which  had 
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undergone  slight  alteration  with  respect 
to  tlicir  weight, — i.  e.  the  legs  and  feet, — 
tlie  weight  uf  the  cinders  of  both  bodies 
pruduced  by  the  combustion  was  calcu- 
lated not  to  exceed  four  pounds.  The 
time  which  the  combustion  may  have 
occupied  could  not  have  exceeded  fuur- 
teuu  hours.  These  remains,  lymg  upon  a 
puveiuent  covered  by  a  greasy  and  stink- 
ing liquid,  were  surrounded  by  various 
pieces  of  fumituie,  &c.  At  the  feet,  the 
pnrts  moiit  distant  from  the  fire  was  a 
table  unbumt.  The  heads  lay  tow^ids 
the  hearth,  in  which  tliere  was  no  fire :  n 
fender  and  handiron  had  fallen  beneath  tlie 
woman ;  und  between  her  hea<l  und  that 
of  iirr  hiisband  was  a  brand,  still  burning. 
On  tiie  ri};ht  was  only  a  wooden  shoe; 
on  the  left  was  a  chair,  one  foot,  lour 
oars,  and  the  straw  cushion,  which  had 
been  partially  burned.  There  was  iilso  a 
beehive,  reduced  to  a  cinder.  A  few 
inches  above  the  bodies  was  a  beMm 
made  of  rush,  which  was  scarcely  singed 
on  one  fide,  and  some  matcht-s,  the  sul- 
phurous end  of  which  projected  beyond  a 
&ahot  which  contained  iheui. 

[The  circumstances  attending  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  agree 
generally  with  what  has  been  hitherto 
observed  in  such  cases.  This  account 
differs,  however,  from  others,  in  two  in- 
dividuals, of  different  sex,  being  simulta- 
neoiisily  affected ;  and  it  adds  another 
fact  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  tpontaneous 
combustion  in  man.  It  offers  also  an  ex- 
ample of  two  individuals  place<)  in  such 
identical  physiological  conditions,  that 
the  combustion  affected  them  both  in  the 
same  degree  and  in  the  s»me  partsj. — 
Journal  de$  Connaiasaneet  Midieo-ehi- 
rurgicalec. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 


In  1800  several  papers  by  Professor 
Bode,  communicating  important  facts  in 
astronomy,  were  rejected.  When  Schro- 
eter  fir.«t  imparted  his  discovery  of  the  ro- 
tation of  the  planet  M-rcury,  he  met  wiih 
the  same  fate  which  Bode  had  already 
experienced  ;  yet  not  a  single  a«tronoan^r 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  decided 
Committee  1  In  that  same  year,  Blumen- 
bach  was  made  to  withdraw  a  paper  on 
the  ornithorhyne,  while  a  paper  of 
Everard .  Home  on  the  same  subject,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  same  meet- 


ing. Professor  Crell's  various  papers  on 
boracic  acid,  were  also  rejected  by  the 
Commitiee.  A  pa^er  on  the  male  Khi- 
noceros  (the  single  production  of  an  old 
niember),  was  voted  for  publication  in 
the  following  year  ( ommittee,  which 
contained  noi  a  single  natuialis'.  Every 
memoir  on  Piazzi's  newly-discovered  pla- 
net, Ceres,  by  Baron  de  Zach,  Miishelyne 
and  others,  were  rejected,  not  an  astrono- 
mer, or  mathematii  ian,  or  really  scientific 
man.  except  lieiinel,  being  present  on 
thi  se  occasions.  On  the  planet  Palias, 
several  foreign  astrmomers  communicated 
papers  to  the  Royal  Society — but  these 
were  >>ot  published — nor  anything  allow- 
ed to  be  pbced  on  re<  ord  in  the  transacr 
tions  respecting  this  second  interesting 
discovery  of  a  planet,  uniil  Sir  W.  Iler- 
schei  took  up  the  subject. 

In  proportion  as  we  get  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  the  importance  of  the  papers 
rejected  seems  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  sci<  ntific  character  of  the  deciding 
members  of  the  commit'ee; — and  subse- 
qiietit  events  have  proved  'h^t  those  mem- 
bers have  as  often  deculed  wrong  wlien 
they  decided  for  the  rejection  of  papers — 
as  they  would  have  decided  right  had  they 
not  admitted  some  of  the  papers  which 
appear  now  in  the  Tranaactions.  bnt  which 
are  fit  only  for  insertion  in  magazines  and 
other  periodical  publications.  Could  a 
committee,  containing  only  one  physiolo- 
gist, havd  judged  rightly  in  rejecting  a 
paper  on  the  relation  between  the  san- 
coiferous  and  nervous  system,  by  one  of 
the  most  industrious  physiologists  in 
England  ?  Could  they  have  been  right 
in  voting,  without  the  assistance  of  a  sin- 
gle anatomist  or  natnral  historian,  a  paper 
not  to  be  printed,  which  was  written  by 
an  anatomist,  to  whom  one  of  the  royal 
medals  has  since  been  awarded,  and  en- 
titled, "  on  the  proportions  and  measare- 
menls'of  the  head,  and  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
face?"  When  a  memoir  entitled,  "A 
new  method  of  olculating  the  value  of 
life  annuities,"  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, was  rejected,  there  were  only  thiee 
members  out  of  ten  who  could  be  judges 
of  the  matter  under  consideration.  Well 
may  the  two  last  mentioned  scientific 
"fellows''  complain  of  a  system  which 
could  work  such  important  results,  and 
well  may  t'ey  muster  strong  in  the  rank 
of  its  most  streuous  opponents.  What 
grounds  could  the  committee  of  papers 
have  gone  upon,  when,  wiih  an  insuffici- 
ent number  of  competent  judges  present, 
they  decided  on  rejecting  the  memoir  of 
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the  As»istaat  Professor  at  the  Velerinaiy 
College,  in  which  be  announced  his  newly 
discovered  method  of  radically  coring 
chronic  lameness  in  the  horse — and  at 
another  period,  in  ordering  to  be  "  depo- 
sited in  the  Archives"  of  the  Society,  a 
paper  on  the  composition,  nature,  and 
use  of  certain  disinfecting  liquids,  by  the 
author  of  tliree  other  memoirs  pablnhed 
in  the  Phil.  Transactions?  Grounds 
they  had  none,  for  no  &ct  has  been  more 
triumphantly  established  than  the  disco- 
very contained  in  the  first  |  aper ;  while 
the  second  paper  alluded  to  has  since 
hern  commepdrd  by  a  much  abler  ch«- 
mist  than  any  of  ihose  who  judged  in  the 
committee,  viz.,  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  grounds  the  Committee 
had  none ;  but  there  were  motives. 


REVIEWS. 


•tf  Clinical  Treaiite  on  He  Endemic  Fe- 
tenof  the  We»i  Indie$,  intended  a$  a 
Guide  far  the  Young  Practitioner  in 
thote  Countriea.  By  J.  Evans,  Esq. 
M.R.C.S.  London  :  J.  Churchill,  8vo. 
pp.  309, 1837. 

The  author  of  this  work  very  correctly 
observes,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
finding  an  accura'e  account  of  the  diseases 
of  the  West  Indie.<,  and  that  he  felt  this 
want  when  lie  commenced.  He  now 
proposes  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  to 
record  the  result  of  his  own  operations 
and  experience.  He  has,  in  our  opinion, 
accomplished  his  task  with  ability,  and 
produced  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  one  who  visits  the 
West  Indies.  He  commences  his  preface 
by  observing 

"  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  of 
all  tlie  diseases  which  fall  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  physician,  none  have  led 
to  greater  discussions  respecting  their 
nature,  nor  to  more  opposite  modes  of 
practice,  than  those  which  constitute  what 
IS  called  the  'Endemic"  of  the  West 
Indies.  Doubts  and  dilficulttes  beset  the 
path  of  the  young  practitioner  in  these 
countries,  which  reading,  unassisted  by 
his  own  researches  and  experience,  only 
renders  the  mote  confused  and  discourag- 
ing. Fascinated,  perhaps,  by  the  plausi- 
ble reasoning  and  partial  views  of  one 
author,  he  sees  in  the  cases  which  present 
themselves  to  him,  so  many  gattrita,  or 
^fvttrih^nteritea  of  various  types.    Daily 


obaervatiOD  destroys  the  iOasioa,  and  his 
doubts  retom.  Again,  be  tefeis  to  some 
established  authority  for  infonnatioD,  and 
is  told  that  these  diseases  are  not  inflas- 
matory ;  that  they  are  general  and  essen- 
tial ;  dependii^  upon  a  spasm  of  the  ex- 
treme  vessds ;  on  a  distnrfaonce,  ioterrap- 
tion,  or  suspension  of  the  alternate  imi- 
form  action  and  rest  of  the  irritable  and 
moving  parts  of  the  body ;  on  an  affection 
of  some  part,  or  the  whole  ol  the  nervoos 
^»tera ;  or  on  a  disease  of  the  Mood,  &c. 
Sec.  He  is  bewildered  and  oonfooiided, 
and  either  ceases  to  think  fonber  oppn 
the  subject,  or  else  endeavours  to  explain 
the  "  proximate  cause  "  in  the  manner  his 
observation  teaches  him.  Such  has  been 
my  case — and  such  is  the  apology  I  offer 
to  the  public  for  bringing  before  it  the 
present  treatise.  My  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  cases  as  they  have  occurred  to  me 
in  all  their  varieties;  to  detail  faithfully 
tlMfr  symptoms ;  to  expose  the  appear- 
ances that  the  different  organs  presented 
after  death ;  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  physiological  operation  of 
the  producing  causes.'' 

Mr.  Evans  gives  an  account  of  the 
discrepancies  of  writers  on  fevers,  and 
then  proceeds  with  his  work.  He  com- 
mences with  the  toposraphy  of  St.  Lucia, 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  Next  describes  the  mala- 
ria, its  effects  on  the  body,  the  diseases 
which  it  produces,  their  pathology  and 
treatment,  and  lastly  a  great  number  of 
clinical  cases  in  illustration.  His  account 
of  malaria  deserves  attentive  consideia- 
tion  by  every  medical  practitioner,  and 
therefore  we  shall  quote  rally. 

<*  This  name  is  given  at  the  present  daj 
to  a  peculiar  principle,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted,  but  to 
the  effects  of  which  the  febrile  endemics, 
particularly  those  of  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  type,  that  at  different  periods 
have  been  seen  to  obtain  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world,  have  been  and  still  are 
almost  universally  attributed.  By  the 
bulk  of  physicians  it  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  or  both 
united,  in  certain  states  and  stages  uf 
decomposition.  It  is  true  that  this  opi- 
nion is  not  universal.  Dr.  Fergusson 
attributes  the  origin  of  this  poison  to 
water  during  the  process  of  drying.  This 
gentleman  says  that  *  one  only  condition 
is  indispensable  to  its  production,  and 
that  is  the  paucity  of  water,  where  it  has 

I  recently  abounded.  It  is  the  drying  mar- 
gins m  the  lake  or  pool  from  which  this 
poison  uniformly  emanates,  a»^   —""v 
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from  the  body ;  and  be  tbinks  that  it  may 
he  fairly  presumed  that  water,  for  as  long 
as  it  can  preserve  the  figure  of  its  par- 
ticles above  the  surface,  is  innoxious,  and 
that  it  must  .irst  be  absorbed  into  the  soil 
and  disappear  to  the  eye,  before  it  can 
produce  any  mischievous  effects." 

"  Others  have  supposed  that  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  this  poison  exist  in  the 
emanations  from  ground  of  a  volcanic 
formation,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  These  emanations,  they  state, 
contain  quantities  of  deleteriou.t  gases,  as 
sulphuretted  dydrogen,  carbonic  a<ud,and 
uzote,  vrhich  affect  the  vital  principles  of 
the  human  fiame.  We  will  presently 
investigate  ^e  truth  of  these  opinions. 
We  must  now  examine  the  properties  of 
malaria  when  arising  from  swamp,  or 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. 

MartA  or  Snamp, 

Both  these  terms  are  used  to  signify  a 
tract  of  country  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  suface  of  which  is  habitually  covered 
with  stagnant  water,  and  the  soil  under- 
neath is  formed  of  a  clay  mixed  with  the 
detritus  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
in  different  stages  of  decomposition.  In 
tti«  West  Indies,  the  greatest  number  of 
these  swamps  have  a  communication  with 
the  sea.  They  are  covered  with  man- 
grove bushes,  to  the  trunks  of  which 
myiiads  of  the  mangrove  oysters  are 
attached,  and  they  also  contain  marine 
animalcultE  and  small  fish,  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  render  the  mud  upon  their 
surface  frequently  highly  phosphorescent. 
It  is  this  kind  of  swamp  which,  according 
to  Humboldt,  contains  the  constituents 
necessary  to  furnish  the  most  virulent 
species  of  malaria, — viz.  tannin  and  albu- 
men combined. 

"  By  marshy  or  iwampy  lands  are 
meant  those  places  subject  to  occasional 
inundation,  either  from  the  overflowing 
of  a  river,  from  heavy  falls  of  rain,  or  from 
any  other  cause;  where,  in  consequence 
of  their  position  and  the  firm  and  plastic 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  water  lodges,  until 
carried  off  by  evaporation,  and  mixes 
with  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains. 

"The  mud  thus  formed,  when  acted 
upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  emits  vapours 
deleterii)us  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  orgrnic  matter  which  has  been  mixed 
up  with  it  and  to  the  activity  of  the 
causes  which  assist  in  its  decomposition. 
Many  countries  which  under  ordinary 


circumstances  may  be  healthy,  become 
under  these  fruitful  in  disease. 

''  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castries  we 
meet  with  both  permanent  and  occasional 
swamp,  the  former  being  the  mangrove 
fen  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  tho 
latter  is  found  in  all  the  environs.  When 
both  are  in  full  operation,  we  observe  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  of  fever :  that  is 
when  hot  and  sultry  weather  has  suc- 
ceeded heavy  falls  of  rain. 

"  During  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  the  heavy  showers 
which  are  daily  occuning  in  these  lati* 
tudes  are  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to 
inundate  the  whole  surface  of  a  flat  coun- 
try ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  formation  of  St.  Lucia,  its 
succession  of  hill  and  valley,  we  must 
here  add  another  and  more  important 
cause  to  its  partial  inundation.  The 
waters  rush  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountains,  carrying  with  them  the  detri- 
tus of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  cover 
the  plain  or  valley  with  a  rich,  but  un- 
healthy coat  of  alluvial  soil.  The  river, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  drain  to  the  over- 
flooded  valley,  cannot  discharge  its  own 
contents,  its  mouth  being  blocked  up  by 
tondbanks,  further  strengthened  by  the 
fallen  trees,  shrubs,  and  earth,  carried 
down  from  the  nt-ighbouring  heights. 
Thus  the  whole  valley  is  laid  under  water, 
which  does  not  retire  until  the  force  of 
the  stream  has  broken  through  this  barrier. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  matters  contained 
in  the  water  depose  and  remain  in  the 
form  of  rich  mud  and  manure  upon  the 
sur^ice  of  the  land,  which,  however  valu- 
able it  may  be  to  the  agriculturist,  is 
exceedingly  injurious  to  his  health. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  Anse  dei 
Roseaux  valley  began  about  thirty-six 
years  ago;  since  this  period  not  fewer 
than  800  negroes  have  been  placed  or 
bom  upon  one  estate ;  only  270  remain. 
The  proprietors  (two  brothers)  are  noto- 
rious for  their  lenient  and  kindly  disposi- 
tions. The  work  performed  by  the  slaves 
has  always  been  very  incon»iaerable,  and 
the  annual  number  of  births  has  averaged 
sixteen.  This  decrease  in  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  withstand  trie  effects  of 
marsh  better  than  any  other  class  of  the 
human  race,  is  terrific.  A  gentleman 
establishing  an  estate  in  the  neiiihbour- 
heod,  purchased  in  the  year  1802,  four- 
teen African  neiiroes  at  Dominique :  in 
nine  months  there  was  not  one  remaining. 
As  it  is  now  almost  entirely  culti*' 
is  much  less  injurious  to  healtl" 
then  was ;  but  even  at  the  pn 
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ment  very  few  acclimatized  Europeans, 
or  even  Creoles  of  other  parts  of .  the 
island,  can  long  witlistand  its  effects. 

The  old  and  permanent  swamp  just 
mentioned  as  adjoining  Castries,  consti- 
tutes the  upper  extrenaity  of  the  basin  of 
the  Carenage.  It  was  formerly  entirely 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  partially  so 
now  at  high  water.  It  may,  therefore, 
with  some  propriety  be  divided  into  two 
portions :  that  over  which  the  tide  con- 
tinues to  flow,  and  that  which,  from  its 
higher  situation,  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  action  of  salt  water.  The  former  is 
thickly  studded  with  mangrove  bushes, 
and  contains  an  immense  deposit  of  de- 
composed animal  matter;  the  latter  is 
luxuriant  with  wild  canes,  guava  trees, 
and  logwood,  and  the  proportion  of  animal 
matter  is  less. 

"  This  swamp,  for  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  from  its  surface,  is  composed  of  a 
black  mud  of  unpleasant  smell,  contain- 
ing the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the 
shrubs  which  grow  out  of  it.  Btlow  this, 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  its  ap- 
pearance was  thus  described  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Taylor: — 'It  is  composed  of 
a  solid .  matter  of  a  yellow  colour,'  says 
this  gentleman, '  exactly  resembling  rotten 
horse-dung,  containing  some  marine 
shells,  and  is  principally  formed  of  the 
fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  mixed  up  with 
animal  matter.  The  odour  emitted  by 
this  substance  is  indiscribable,  but  dis- 
gusting in  the  extreme,  producing  a 
sweeetish  sickly  taste  in  the  mouth,  pha- 
rynx, and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
with  a  discharge  of  saliva.  A  tbermome- 
tt-r  thrust  into  the  sides  of  a  canal  five 
feet  deep,  rises  rapidly  to  100°  and  up- 
wards; the  tempenture  appears  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  dunghill,  and 
communicates  a  tingling,  unpleasant  feel- 
ing to  the  hand.  The  vapour  which 
arises  from  it  is  very  evident,  being 
opaque,  like  smoke,  and  though  it  fills  the 
canal,  ascends  only  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  swamp.' 

"  There  is  anothvr  and  more  extensive, 
though  probably  less  noxious  fen,  which 
extends  along  the  sea  shore  of  Chocq 
Bay,  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
It  is  cultivated  in  small  detached  patches, 
here  and  there ;  the  rest  is  covered  with 
wild  canes,  and  resembles  rather  the 
jungles  of  India  or  the  Pontine  Marshes 
than  a  West  India  swamp ;  for  the  most 
part  it  is  firm,  and  admits  the  passage  of 
a  horse,  but  in  places  it  is  treacherous 
uiider-foot  and  impassable.  Its  surfoce 
is  composed  of  a  vegetable  vlebris,     I 


am  unacquainted  with  its  structure  under- 
neath. 

"  Though  s»amps  are  composed  of 
vegetable  remains  mixed  with  animal 
matter,  they  differ  considerably  amongst 
each  other  in  their  degrees  of  vimlence, 
which  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  (particularly 
the  latter,)  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which  they  contain,  and  also  to  the 
powers  of  the  agents  which  promote  this 
effect.  Therefore  in  countries  where  both 
these  states  abound,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
swamps  are  the  most  injurious  to  life." 

Our  author  next  describes  the  chemical 
characters  of  the  exhalations  from  the 
swampy  St.  Lucia.  ' 

"  It  is  to  these  emanations  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  operation  of 
maishes  upon  the  human  body,  and  manj 
wild  theories  have  at  different  times  ex- 
isted respecting  their  nature.  One  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  and  which  was  re- 
published during  the  seventeenth  century, 
supposes  that  marsh  generates  a  number 
of  infiniiely  small  insrcts,  which  escape 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and, 
penetrating  our  bodies  throutih  the  pul. 
moiiary  passages,  produce  disease.  The 
chemic-il  physiologists  supposed  that 
these  emanations  contained  vapours  of  a 
saline  and  sulphurous  nature,  which  cor- 
rupted the  fluids.  Bemarlo  Ramuzzini 
thought  that  they  were  acid,  and  that  iliey 
acted  upon  the  body  by  coagulating  the 
blood.  The  humouralists  attributed  the 
diseases  which  reign  in  a  marshy  country 
to  heat  and  humidity  alone.  Hoffmann 
considered  that  the  vapours  from  swamps 
when  expended  in  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced a  heaviness  of  the  air,  deprived  it 
of  its  energy  and  elasticity,  and  rendered 
it  unfit  for  the  vivification  and  expansion 
of  the  blood  and  humours,  and  thus,  by 
coagulating  the  former  and  corrupting  the 
latter,  gave  rise  to  putrefaction  and  dis- 
ease of  the  whole  body.  The  chemsts  of 
th(>  presentday  haveatiributcd  the  noxious 
principle  in  these  emanations  to  certain 
gases,  as  hydrogen  combined  with  sulphur, 
carbon,  or  phosphorous,  or  some  of  the 
combinations  of  oxygen  with  azote. 

"  A  broad-mouthed  glass  vessel  placed 
over  a  cleared  portion  of  swamp,  the  sur- 
face of  which  1*  tolerably  dry,  and  on  a 
fine  evening,  soon  becomes  filled  with  a 
watery  vapour,  which  is  condensed  on  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  small 
drops  or  beads  of  dew.  M.  Julia  states 
that  this  fluid  is  capable  of  fermentation, 
and  M.  Vauquelin  gives  us  the  following 
description  rf"  ""^atity  collected  by  M. 
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Ili^ud  de  risle.  '  It  is  clear,'  says  the 
cliemist. '  but  when  agitated  we  shall  see 
small  floculent  particles  suspended  in  it; 
it  has  a  slightly  sulphurous  sme^l,  similar 
to  the  white  of  an  eg'^t  when  boiled 
Amongst  the  different  reagenU  employed, 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
and  nitrate  of  lead  were  the  only  ones 
which  produced  any  effect  upon  it,  an- 
nouncing the  presence  <if  a  muriate  and 
of  an  alkali ;  this  Mras  further  proved  by 
its  changinpf  to  blue,  litmus  paper  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  The  residue  was  of  a 
yellow  colour,  weighing  at  most  two  or 
three  grains ;  it  had  a  saltiNh  taste,  became 
blackened  by  exposure  to  heat,  produced 
a  slight  effervescence  with  acids,  and 
formed  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow 
precipitate;  this  precipitate  was  partly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  remainder 
became  white.'  From  this  experiment 
M.  Vauquelin  concludes  that  tnis  fluid 
contains  animal  matter,  ammonia,  and  the 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid 
was  obtained  from  a  swamp  in  the  Papal 
sutes,  and  we  may,  I  think,  conclude,  i 
priori,  that  were  experiments  made  upon 
the  vapour  collected  in  this  manner  from 
the  old  mangrove  fens  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  result  would  be  the  same,  except  that 
in  the  latter  the  active  products,  as  animal 
matter  and  ammonia,  would  be  found  in 
greater  abundance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Julia,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  dew  arising  from  swamps 
differs  only  from  rain-^ter  in  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter.  M. 
Devize,  as  well  as  Brocchi,  found  no 
difference  between  the  air  in  the  most 
pestiferous  places  and  those  noted  for 
their  salubrity  ;  but  all  admit  that  there 
is  a  deleteiious  something  which  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  cannot  take  hold  of. 

"  Poisonous  exhalations  arise  from 
other  collt-ctions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  besides  marsh ;  and  allowance 
being  made  for  the  circumstances  with 
which  each  is  essentially  connected,  they 
seem  to  be  identic.  The  products  from 
boih,  as  far  as  chemistry  can  detect 
them,  are  similar,  and  their  physical 
and  physiological  laws  seem  to  be  the 
same. 

"  The  gases  evolved  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  azote,  in 
different  proporiions  and  in  different  com- 
binations, according  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  collections  of 
this  kind  may  exist, — according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  in  excess — ac- 
cording to  other  matters  with  which  they 


may  be  combined,  as  water  or  earth- 
according  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  rommunication  with  the  atmosphere 
— to  the  different  species  of  animal  or 
vegetable  maiter  of  which  they  may  be 
composed,  and  to  the  activity  of  the 
causes  which  produce  decomposition. 
Thus  we  meet  with  sulphuretted,  phos- 
phuretted,  carbonated  and  carburetted 
nyHrogen,  ammonia,  deutoxyde  of  azote, 
carbonic  acid,  &c. 

"  These  gases  are  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  produce  death  in 
different  ways  when  introduced  into  the 
lungs,  and  injected  into  the  circulation. 
It  h.ts  been  supposed,  that  to  one  or  other 
of  these  substances  we  are  to  look  for  the 
poison  of  malaria.  Such  is,  however,  not 
the  case,  for  thpy  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cnmstances,  froduce  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion. Though  some,  or  all  of  them,  are 
continually  escaping  frOm  such  a  swamp 
as  I  have  described,  and  are  expanded 
into  the  atmosphere,  yet,  so  &r  from 
infecting  it,  they  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
air  immediately  surrounding  their  source 
by  any  means  we  at  present  possess. 
And  where  some  of  them,  arising  from 
other  causes,  exisit  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  appreciable  even  to  the  senses,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  town  of  Soufriere,  we 
we  never  find  them  as  agents  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease. 

"  It  is  a  fact  pretty  well  established, 
that  the  emanations  from  swamp  are  much 
more  deleterious  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day.  The  sportsman  wades 
through  the  stagnant  waters  and  mangrove 
bushes  which  cover  the  surfaces  of  the 
Wei^t  India  fens  in  search  of  game,  with 
comparative  impunity;  but  long  before 
the  sun  hai  disappeared  beneath  the  hori- 
zon, he  seeks  to  plac*?  himselt  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  poisonous  effluvia,  taught 
by  sad  experience  the  necessity  of  pru- 
dence. The  reason  is  obvious :  these 
emanationn  consist  principally  of  aqueous 
vapour,  produced  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  which  contains  within  it  the 
deleterious  principle  of  malaria.  During 
the  day  this  process  goes  on  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat. 
The  vapour  once  escaped  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lower  stratum  ef  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  it  has  come  into 
contact;  and  this  body  of  air,  holding  in 
solution  these  emanation<>,  becomes  heated 
and  rarified,  and  forms  an  ascending 
column,  making  room  for  the  stratu' 
immediately  above  it,  which,  in  its  tu 
ader  undergoing  the  same  changes^ 
replaced    by    a    third.     The^e    i&vu 
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pearAncc,  small,  red,  painful  Uimourt  are 
found,  whirh  evince  a  tendency  to  sup- 
puration ;  but  llieir  size  soon  dimtnislie'', 
a  bluish  tint  lakes  place  of  the  original 
redness ;  they  becoroe  soft,  and  gradually 
dinppear  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Oauiet. — Erythema  may  be  idiopathic 
or  gymptomatic.  Idiopathic  erythema 
arises  from  the  more  or  less  direct  action 
of  divers  external  causes  on  the  surface  nf 
the  skin.  Thus  it  is  produced  by  the 
repeated  friction  of  two  cootiguous  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  more  especially  in  chil- 
dren and  persons  of  greater  or  less  em- 
bonpoint. It  is  then  observed  beneath 
the  breasts,  in  the  axilleo,  in  the  groins,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  {intertrigo, 
Sauvages).  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  also  appears  on  the  buttocks, 
and  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  after 
violent  exertion  in  walking  or  riding. 
Erythema  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  Sun  and  of  cold^  by  the 
contact  of  f)uor  albus,  of  the  gonorrlKeal 
or  dysenteric  discharges,  of  the  urine  and 
fsces.  It  sometimes  appears  on  the 
upper  lip,  occasioned  by  the  coniatl  of 
the  acrid  fluid  which  flows  from  the  nos- 
trils in  coryza. 

Erythema  is  oftentimes  symptomatic  of 
a  gastro- intestinal  affection  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  nature;  and  then  it  is  during  the 
paroxysms  it  is  principally  observed.  It 
often  appears  in  children  at  the  period  of 
dentition.  It  attacks  plethoric  persons 
and  women  at  the  critical  period.  It 
aAen  comes  on  after  the  ingestion  of 
irritating  substances,  and  it  is  sometimes 
observed  after  the  use  of  baUam  copaiba. 
Idiopathic  erythema  in  general  termi- 
nates quickly  in  resolution,  in  a  few  hours, 
or  a  few  days  at  most.  Sometimes  slight 
desquamation  takes  place,  whilst,  m  soii)« 
cases,  a  sero-purulent  sweat  of  a  disagree- 
able odour  takes  placp  on  the  surface  of 
the  diseased  pan,  (in  intertrigo). 

The  erythema  symptomatic  of  acute 
afTeciioDs  sometimes  disappears  rapidly 
without  perceptible  desquamation  at  the 
time  the  paryoiism.s  ceaso  {erythema 
fugax).  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever ;  at  other  times  it  does  not 
terminate  till  seven  or  eight  days  by  a 
slight  desquamation. 

Erythema  may  exist  with  anasarca  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Th«  surface  is 
then  smooth  and  shining  and  confluent 
spots  are  observed  here  and  there,  (er^- 
tkema  lave). 

It  precedes  and  accompanies  a  number 
ot  eruptions,  and  in  these  c«i«s  it  enter* 


altogether  into  the  particular  descriptioiu 
of  the  latter. 

Diagnoaiit — Not  only  the  oilier  fxan- 
themes,  but  eruptions  also  of  a  different 
order  might  be  confounded  with  ery- 
thema. Of  all  these  afTections,  those 
which  present  most  difficulty,  particularly 
in  some  ca.ses,  are  th'  following : 

Prygipelan. —  Erythema,  which  several 
writers  have  even  considered  as  a  degree 
of  this  disease,  differs  from  it  however  in 
naiiy  distinct  points.  No  mistake,  how. 
ever,  could  be  made,  except  in  ca*o« 
where  it  might  happen  to  occupy  surfaces 
of  small  extent ;  for  the  more  or  less  cir- 
cumticrihed  spots  of  the  oilier  varieties  of 
erythema  could  not  admit  the  slightest 
doubt.  Even  then  the  redness  whieh  is 
entirely  superficial,  the  absence  of  tume- 
faction,  the  absence  also  of  pain,  which  is 
constant,  burning  and  acrid  in  erysipelas  ; 
the  mild  course  of  the  di!ca-<e,  and  the 
termination,  which  is  almost  always  rapid 
and  alwaya  favourable,  are  so  many  cha- 
racters which  serve  perfectly  to  distin- 
giii«h  it. 

Roseola. — In  roseola  the  redness  i* 
suticrficial  n«  in  eryilirma,  but  it  differs 
by  a  more  or  less  deep  and  very  charac- 
teristic rose  tint.  Erythema  nodosum, 
which  alone  might  perhaps  be  confounded 
with  the  irregularly  circular  spots  of 
roseola,  differs  from  it  in  the  redness 
which  is  never  so  well  circumscribed  and 
in  the  accontpanying  turoefdction. 

Mea»k»  and  Scarlatina. — Measles  and 
scarlatina  differ  from  erythema,  the  one 
in  the  irregularly  semilunar  form  of  ita 
spots,  and  the  other  in  the  raspberry- 
colour  of  the  broad  patches  which  charac- 
ter)3£  it;  these  two  diseases  are  moreover 
contagious,  and  are  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  tliem. 

Urticaria. — The  erythema  papuiarum 
is  the  only  form  which  could  be  con- 
founded with  urticaria.  But  the  latter 
affection  differs  from  it  in  the  greater 
elevation  of  its  patches,  in  the  absence  of 
the  violent  tint  observed  m  the  papular 
erythema,  in  tlie  itching  which  accompanies 
it,  and  in  its  irregular  and  ofteniicnea 
rapid  course. 

Lichen  uriicatut. — ^This  same  variety 
of  eryth«roa  may  be  taken  for  a  lichen 
urtieatut;  but  in  this  latter  affection  the 
^apuls  are  less  broad,  more  rounded,  and 
hrmer;  their  colour  is  not  near  so  deep, 
and,  as  in  urticaria,  there  is  always  an 
itching,  which  is  often  very  intense. 

Sypkilitie  «/>»/«.— These  spots  may 
present,  at  fir»t  sight,  some  resembla.[ice 
to   erythema;    but  their  duraiioa,  ttieir 
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copier  or  greyish  tint  will  always  be 
suflicipnt  to  distiriguish  Iheni ;  they  are 
also  frtqu-nlly  aGcompanied  by  other 
vetjereal  symplO'i'S. 

Pfognoiii. — The  prognosis  of  erythe- 
ma IS  nvver  unfavourable. 

Treatment.  —  Idiopatliic  erythema 
promptly  disappears  on  the  removal  of 
the  causes  which  may  have  occasioned  it; 
soothing  lotions,  warm  baths,  and  proper 
care  constitute  the  entire  treatment. 
When  it  depends  on  the  repeated  friction 
of  two  jurfece«,  whether  in  children  or  in 
adults,  it  IS  necessary  to  sprinkle  on  the 
affected  pans  some  absorbing  powder, 
the  pnwcr  of  lycopodium  for  instance, 
and  to  prevrnl  friction  as  n.uch  as  pos- 
sible.* 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  erythe- 
ma depi-nds  On  the  disease  which  it  ac- 
companies ;  liy  combating  the  gastro- 
enlerite  of  which  it  may  be  one  of  the 
s«mpiums,  the  nrcehsary  indication  of 
cure  is  fulfilled .f 

'ITie  eryilieraes,  or  morbid  red  spots 
which  frequently  appear  in  women  at  the 
crliical  (leriod,  or  which  coincide  with  a 
retardation  or  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual flux,  require  the  employment  of 
blood-leltiiiit,  ui  diluents,  strict  regimen, 
and  of  tlie  means  applicable  to  the  ple- 
thoric stale 

The  erythema  nodoaan,  though  the 
most  serious  form  requires,  in  general,  no 
particular  means  of  cure;  topical  applica- 
tions are  entirely  U!<eles»  ;l  baths,  gentle 


*  Should  the  affection  be  attended  with 
a  serous  or  foetid  discharge,  a  lotion  made 
with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
or  soda,  or  of  creosote,  will  be  lound 
efficacious  in  re-torini;  a  healthy  state  of 
the  affected  parts.  When  fresh  irritabi- 
lity of  the  p»rts  exist,  Dr.  Bateman  re- 
commendi  the  use  of  a  lotiou  consittiu; 
of  ten  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  SIX  ounce*  of  lime  water. — Ed. 

t  In  order  to  promote  the  excretions 
and  assist  the  digestive  and  assimulating 
functions,  which  are  very  important 
points  in  the  treatment  of  this  alfection, 
deobsiruent  and  alterative  purgatives, 
mild  tonics,  with  the  alkaline  subcarbo- 
nates  and  diuretics,  diaphoretics  more 
particularly  at  bed -time,  as  James' pow- 
der, with  smalt  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium,  are  to  be  recommended. — lb. 

I  "  Etiiirely  useless,"  not  only  useless, 
but  ihey  may  be  injurious.  Change  of 
air  and  liKht  diet  are  of  great  benefit  in 
the  treatment  of  this  variety.  The  small 
bleedings  here  recommended   an  more 


laxatives,  and  in  some  rare  ca^es,  small 
bleedings,  constitute  the  entire  treatment. 

M.  Biett  has  described  another  very  re- 
markable variety,  which  he  has  called 
erythema  centrifuge,  and  which  very  sel- 
dom fell  under  his  observation, 

This  erythema,  which  appeared  almost 
exclusively  lu  young  persons,  and  princi- 
pally in  women  enjoying  good  health  in 
other  respects,  seems  ctiieHy  to  aflfect  the 
face.  It  commences  by  a  papular  point, 
which  lakes  on  an  excentric  increase, 
sometimes  large  enough  to  attack  a  con- 
sider'dble  part  of  the  siirfdce.  It  ordina- 
rily appears  under  the  form  of  well- 
rounded  patches,  about  the  breadth  of  a 
thirty  (ous  piece,  red  and  slightly  elevated. 
The  edges  are  very  prominent,  and  the 
centre  is  sound  and  depressed;  the  heat 
and  redness  are  very  great.  This  erythe- 
ma usually  leatres  a  depression  on  the 
cutis. 

The  ciuses  of  this  variety  are  but  little 
kt>own.  It  several  times  seemed  to  coin- 
cide with  dysmenorihcea.  M.  Biett  adopts 
a  plain  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Epidemic  erythema.*  —  During  the 
years  1828  and  1829,  there  prevailed  in 
Pari^  an  epidemic  affection  (Acrodynia), 
which  presented,  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent symptoms,  an  erythema  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  the  feet  and  hands, 
and  ordinarily  accompanied  more  or  lesi 
by  a  thickening  and  exfoliation  of  the 
epidermis.  Whether  most  of  the  persons 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  hospital 
St.  Xx>uis,  were  more  particularly  directed 
thither  in  consequence  of  the  erythemaious 
intlanuiation,  or  whether  this  symptom 
was  one  of  the  most  constant  in  the  epi- 
demic, certain  it  is  that  almost  all  those 
treated  by  M.  Biett  in  his  wards,  and 
who  came  under  our  observation,  as  also 
iltose  seen  in  private  practice,  presented 
more  particularly  this  erythema,  which 
was  noted  among  the  mo«t  prominent 
phenomena  by  all  the  authors  who  have 
described  this  epidemic  affection. 

After  having  experienced,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  oftentimes  a  month  or 


particularly  nfcessary,  when  the  diaeate 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  cata- 
nienia,  or  of  any  other  discharges ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  bleeding  should 
precede  the  employment  of  any  other 
means  of  cure. — 16. 

•  Besides  tiie  epidemic  erythema  here 
mentioned,  M.  Alibert  describes  bn  en- 
demic form' of  the  disease,  to  which  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  sub- 
ject ;  and  goes  by  the  nam*  of  peliagra. 
1  ^\ 
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more,  some  indispotition,  lipadache,  incli- 
natioo  to  voroi',  paios  in  the  limb*,  and 
very  generally  obstinaie  puri;ing,  tlie  pa- 
tientf  felt  in  their  hands,  and  more  parti- 
cnlarly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  sensation 
of  numbness  and  of  formication,  and 
darting  pains,  which  in  the  generality  of 
eases,  increased  during  the  night.  These 
latter  phenomena  were  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  perversion  or  diminution 
in  the  sentibihty  of  the  parts  affected. 
Fiequentiy  the  least  pressure,  or  the 
sliglitMt touch,  was  excessively  painful; 
at  other  times,  on  tUe  contrary,  the  sensi- 
bility was  so  du'l,  that  some  patients  lost 
their  shoes  without  perceiving  it. 

Sometimes  the  i>ense  of  touch  was 
almost  entirely  abolished ;  at  other  tiroes 
the  patients  could  not  touch  the  smoothest 
bodies  without  the  latter  appearing  to 
them  to  be  covered  with  rough  points. 
This  state,  which  proceeded  to  paralysis 
and  wasting  of  the  limb,  sometimes  ex- 
isted without  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
but  most  frequently  it  preceded,  or,  what 
was  more  common,  it  accompanied  an 
erythema,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
presented  itself  with  the  following  symp- 
toms:— the  hands  presented,  on  their 
palm  or  surface,  a  crimson  redness,  >r4icii 
ditappeared  under  tie  presmre  of  the 
finger.  Some  points  were  covered  with 
a  hard,  yellowish,  and  very  thick  envelope. 
Other  surfaces  seemed,  as  it  were,  de- 
pressed, and  were  much  more  sensitive. 
An  inflammatory  areola,  about  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  covered  the  fadial  and 
tiloar  edges.  Frequently  on  thp  back  of 
the  hand,  and  more  especially  on  a  level 
with  each  articulation, erythematous  points 
of  a  deep  red  colour  were  observed.  The 
ftet  presented  a  gimilacr  appearance.  Only 
the  whole  pUntar  surface  was  most  com- 
monly covered  with  a  harder  and  thicker 
envelope,  more  particularly  on  the  toes 
and  heel.  This  envelope  ceased  abruptly 
at  both  edges,  where  the  skin  changes  its 
structure,  to  cover  the  back  of  the  foot, 
and  was  exactly  bounded  in  this  place  by 
a  broad  zone  of  eiytbematous  and  well- 
marked  patches.  The  dorsal  aspect,  in 
most  cases,  presented  no  trace  of  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  erythematous  sur- 
faces were  found  in  other  parts,  and  more 
especially  on  the  bursee,  thighs,  in  the 
axillse,  but  without  any  thickened  epider- 
mis. 

Finally,  in  some  cases,  the  skin  pre- 
sented a  very  remarkable  black  tint  (py- 
tiriarit  nigra),  whilst  in  other  cases  it 
was  covered  with  eruptions  of  a  different 
kind.    This  affection  most  frequently  ex- 


isted without  fever,  or  any  disturbonee  in 
the  digestive  functions.  Bat  in  some 
cases  &e  latter  were  sensibly  cfaaitged. 
In  some  patienis  again, obstinate  ophthal- 
mia, cedema  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
8cc..  were  observed. 

The  epidemic  erytiema  presented  notb- 
ing  determinate  either  in  its  progress  or 
ill  its  duration.  It  sometimes  developed 
itself  towards  the  last  stage,  but  sometimes 
later  ;  at  other  time*  it  continued  for 
several  months,  diminishing  perceptibly ; 
frequently  it  disappeared  after  some 
weeks. 

This  disease,  of  which  the  cause  re- 
mained unknowu,  prevailed  epidemically. 
It  attacked  all  ages,  but  more  especially 
manhood  and  old  age;  both  sexes,  but 
men  more  frequently  than  women.  It 
was  observed  to  prevail  among  the  poor 
more  than  among  the  rich. 

Blood  letting,  and  more  especially  tho 
application  of  leechei  to  the  edges  of  the 
feet  and  hands ;  plain  baths,  alcalineliaths, 
and  vapour  btths,  rest  and  moderate  diet, 
were  the  only  means  employed  to  combat 
the  epidemic  erythema  with  most  advait- 
tage. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  Jouh  Hchter,  F.R.S. 


0/  Humours. 

Poisons  come  nearest  to  the  idea  of 
humours,  but  still  are  not  what  is  meant 
by  humours,  nor  have  ever  had  this  terra 
applied  to  them.  Natural  poisons  will 
act  somewhat  as  the  substances  used  ia 
foregoing  experiments  did,  that  is,  either 
stimulate  the  whole,  or  part,  to  increased 
natural  action  ;  or  irritate  the  whole,  or 
part,  into  some  unnatural  action,  but 
which  will  last  no  longer  than  the  poison 
is  present.  I'he  sting  of  a  bee  affecting 
some  more  than  others  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  greater  susceptibility  in  some 
for  such  actions  than  in  oihers,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  humours  in  the 
blood,  unless  we  could  suppose  a  humour 
similar  to  the  poison  of  a  bee,  which  then 
might  act  without  that  cause. 

I  suppose  that  bugs  bite  everybody, 
but  some  they  do  not  affect  and  others 
they  do. 

This  is  not  so  readily  demonstrable  in 
the  poisons  that  enter  the  constitution, 
though  even  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
assisted  by  any  humoun  in  the  blood. 
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Other  poisons,  which  we  call  morbid, 
produce  a  specific  disease  similar  to  the 
original ;  but  all  this  does  not  come  up 
to  the  idea  of  humours.  A  humour  is 
something  which  is  supposed  to  go  on 
teazing  the  constitution  if  not  extracted, 
and  is  even  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
leaving  one  part  and  going  to  another. 

What  comes  nearest  this  idea  of  a  hu- 
mour, but  only  so  in  its  effects,  is  a  sur- 
feit ;  yet  though  its  effects  may  resemble 
those  which  are  entertained  of  humours, 
we  know  from  the  mode  of  their  origin 
that  they  are  not  caused  by  a  humour.  It 
is  a  mode  of  action  taking  place  in  the 
skin  from  a  stimulus  or  irritation  being 
applied  to  the  stomach.  Drinking  cold 
water  when  a  person  is  hot  will  produce 
it.  Id  a  similar  case,  I  have  seen  inflam- 
mation come  on  in  the  heart  and  lungs; 
but  they  being  less  able  to  bear  the  action 
than  the  skin,  it  proved  £ttal. 

The  method  uf  cure  tit  those  diseases 
supposed  to  arise  from  humours  gives  us 
no  idea  of  the  disease  having  arisen  from 
extraneous  matter  in  the  blood-vessels. 
Can  we  form  any  idea  how  bark  should 
extract  humours,  when  it  rather  stops  all 
evacuations?  And  yet  it  cures  many 
diseases.  Would  bathing  in  the  sea  cure 
those  eruptions  of  the  skin  which  are  sup- 
posed  to  arise  from  humours  if  they  were 
really  caused  by  them  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  electricity  extracts  any  humours, 
when  it  cures  an  ague  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  blood 
having  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
disease,  excepting  from  it  appearing  in  a 
bad  state  after  bleeding,  and  this  is  always 
a  tecondary  symptom.  Sometimes,  when 
this  diseased  state  has  not  been  very 
great,  medicines  have  been  given  to 
sweeten  the  blood. 

On  Hereditary  Diseases.— Herediuty, 
in  the  animal  (economy,  is   applied  to 

Jtroperties  or  peculiarities  communicated 
rom  the  parent  to  the  child. 

This  principle,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notions,  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  the  transmission  of  natural  pro- 
perties, and  the  transmission  of  diseased, 
or  what  I  shall  call  acquired  or  accidental 
properties.  The  last  is  not  hereditary  in 
all  its  causes,  for  it  always  requires  an 
immediate  cause  before  the  action  will 
take  place;  therefore  its  cause  is  not 
similar  to  the  first.  To  produce  an  exact 
hereditary  effect,  there  must  be  an  here- 
ditary cause  or  causes;  and  as  in  all 
animals  of  distinct  sexes,  in  their  propa- 
gation, there  are  two  causes  acting  to  pro- 
duce a  third,  the  first  and  second  causes 


ought  to  be  exactly  fiimilar  in  all   their 
dispositions  and  powers  of  action,  ojr  else 
the  hereditary  effect  must  be  a  mixture  of 
both,  either  in  equal  proportions,  or  one 
side  may    preponderate  more  than  the 
other.    And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
A  true  and  perfect  hereditary  cause  is 
such  as  will  produce  its  effects  under  all 
circumstances  of  life,  not  requiring  the 
influence  of  any  external  circumstances 
whatever.      It   is   hereditary   for   eveiy 
animal  to  produce  its  own  species,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  first  hereditary  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  hereditary  for  every  animal 
to  produce  the   proper   sexes,'  whether 
hermaphrodite  or  of  distinct  sexes.    Of 
these  distinct  hereditary  species  we  have 
varieties;   and  if  the  varieties,  whether 
original  or  accidental,  are  such  as  can  be 
communicated  to  the  young,  they  are 
then  hereditary  qualities.    Of  this  kind 
we  may  reckon  shape,  both  of  the  whole 
body  or  of  parts,  the  varieties  of  which 
come  nearest  to  the  original  hereditary 
principle  of  shape.      Size   is  a  similar 
principle,  as  we  see  it  is  common  for  tall 
or  short  persons  to  have  children  of  their 
own  stature.    Colour  is  another  of  these 
varieties,  for  we  find  this  may  become 
part  of   the    principle    of   propagation, 
though  not  so  permanent  as  some  others. 
This  property  belongs  to  the  epidermis, 
with  all  its  appendages,  as  hair,  nails, 
&c.,  which  is  subject  to  greater  varieties 
perhaps  than  any  other  part :  and  those 
hereditaiy  susceptibilities  for  certain  dis- 
positions and  actions  of  the  mind  are 
perhaps  as  much  hereditary  as  any  other 
property  in  an  animal. 

These  are  what  we  may  call  permanent 
hereditary  principles,  becoming  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  subject  to  be 
produced  in  the  offspring  as  any  effect  in 
nature.  They  are  such  as  will  take  place 
under  every  external  influence,  as  season, 
climate,  &c.  I(  is  from  these  varieties 
being  hereditary  that  we  have  a  continu- 
ance of  them  from  parent  to  child.  When 
both  parents  are  constitutionally  alike, 
they  will  produce  children  like  one 
another,  and  also  like  themselves,  though 
this  is  not  absolutely  certain,  for  a  less 
marked  hereditary  principle  may  arise  so 
as  to  produce  children  very  unlike  the 
parents.  But  if  the  disposition  to  pro- 
duce similiarity  in  the  children  to  the 
parents  be  different  in  the  two  pirenis,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  produce  may 
be  like. 

Hereditary  varieties  will  often  ' 
some  generations,and  then  becomt 
seeming,  as  it  v«ei«,  Ntorcv  wa.\. 
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nose  shall  be  continued  in  a  family  for 
several  generations,  and  ihen  ceuse.  A 
peculiar  gait,  the  luminj;  in  uf  one  or 
both  feet,  shall  in  the  same  way  continue 
hereditary  for  some  generations;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  it'  such  children  were 
to  intermarry  with  one  another,  the  here- 
ditary diS|josttion  would  never  be  lost. 

There  are  latent  hereditary  dispositions, 

which  pass  over  one  or  two  generations, 

and  start  up  again  lu  the  secuiid  or  third. 

Children  are  generally  more  kike  one 

I  a->oiher  than  Mke  either  parent,  because 
they  liave    the  united   priiiciples   of  (he 

Lpareuts,  which  aie  dissimilar,  but  united 

[will  produce  the  same  results. 

Parents  may  nut  be  ac  all  times  dis- 

'  posed  to  form  children  alike.  This  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  owing  in  some  degree 
to  the  time  between  the  births  of  the 
children ;  for  we  may  observe  that  twins 
arc  more  like  each  other  than  like  thoie 
born  a  year  or  two  apart,  and  ihese  lalier 

I  more  alike  than  those  born  at  tht:  distance 

[of  several  years. 

If  the  varieties,  as  white,  black,  &c., 

Lve  not  original,  they  must  be  monstiusi- 

rties ;  and  ilien  we  may  say  that  the  dis- 

I  position  to   produce  mousters   continues 

Land  becomes  hereditary.  The  white  ne- 
gress,  who  may  be  caile<t  a  monster  of  the 
black  variety,  being  supposed  to  be  born 
of  black  parenLt,  and  bting  herself  white, 
with  woolly  hair,  ii  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  different  dispusiuons  of  parents  at 
ditferervt  times.  Tbts  woman  married  to 
a  white  man,  and  had  liiree  children,  one 
qnite  black,  and  the  others  lawny. 

A  gentleman  hiid  two  cliitdren,  both 
bom  with  a  disposition  to  exostosis;  the 
son  showed  it  eaihes:,  and  had  exostosis 
on  each  thigh-bone,  and  indeed  an  in- 
crease of  every  bone  in  his  body.  The 
girl  was  little  belter  off.  Neiilier  of  the 
parents  had  any  disease  of  the  kind,  but 
gave  the  disposition  to  their  children  by 
joint  cperations. 

0/tie  acquired  Hereditary  Principle. 
— In  these  cases  the  principle  is  such  as 
to  require  accident,  or  some  external 
cause,  to  produce  the  disposition  in  such 
as  have  the  su'^ceptibilily.  In  this  case 
tlie  susceptibility  only  is  hereditary  ;  but 
the  disjjQsition  and  action  require  the  ap- 
plication of  external  inHuence  before  they 
will  appear,  and  are  therefore  accidental. 
The  action  in  this  case  is  generally  some 
disease 

As  the  susceptibility  is  in  some  degree 
heredititry,  the  immediate  cause  has  l>eeo 
in  soi7ie  decree  overlooked,  and  the  dis- 

ease  has  been  called  an  herediUry  disease; 


but  it  is  impossible  for  a  disease  to  be 
hereditary  when  one  of  its  causes  cannot 
be  hereditary.  It  may  be  hereditary  for 
a  man  to  be  irritable,  one  man  may  be 
more  readily  put  in  a  passion  than 
another,  but  no  man  goes  spontaneously 
into  a  passion,  iliere  must  tie  some  vio- 
lence commuted  on  the  mind ;  and  so 
various  aie  our  minds,  that  ^oine  shull  be 
put  into  a  violent  passion  at  a  circuin- 
siance  which  would  only  slightly,  or  per- 
haj^s  not  ail,  excite  another. 

The  natural  susceptibility  for  diseased 
action  is  so  strung  in  some  as  to  require 
'only  a  slight  secondary  cause  to  put  it 
I  iuto  action;  in  oUiers  so  weak,  that  it 
requires  great  violence  as  au  immediate 
cause  to  bring  on  the  effects. 

All  hereditary  dispositions  must  be 
more  prominent  ihaii  those  that  are  ac- 
quired or  accidental;  therefore  people 
who  have  an  hereditary  susceptibility  for 
any  diseased  mode  of  action  will  m  gene- 
ral have  it  constantly,  at  least  it  will  not 
vary  so  much  as  some  olhrrs.  It  will  not 
be  of  that  kind  whtcli  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  disease  at  one  tune  and  not  at 
anoilter :  such  fluctuating  dispositions 
cannot  be  hereditary. 

Scrofula  is  one  ot  those  diseases  which 
is  supposed  to  be  hereditary  ;  but  is  only 
Ihe  readiness  to  fall  into  this  peculiar  ac- 
tion, v»hen  pioperly  irritated,  lliat  is  hete- 
duary ;  aiici  when  such  a  cause  does  not 
exist  we  find  no  scrofula. 

Gout  is  another  disease  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hereditary,  and  there  is  oftea 
great  reason  in  appearance  for  supposing 
that  it  is  so.  This  is  a  diseased  action 
which  perhaps  every  one  is  susceptible  of; 
but  some  fall  into  it  much  more  readily 
than  others,  and  this  readiness  may  be 
hereditary.  but  this  readiness  never 
lakes  on  action  by  itself;  it  must  have 
the  immediate  cause  to  excite  it,  which  is 
a  stimulus  of  a  particular  kind.  We  iind 
gout  attacking  people  whose  parents  for 
many  generations  nave  not  had  it,  and 
often  never.  We  see  it  starting  up  in 
countries  where  luxury  is  introduced, 
where  it  was  never  known  before.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  instances  where  it 
would  appear  to  be:  herediury,  as  in  the 
ease  of  young  men  of  fifteen,  die  sons  of 
gouty  men.  But  I  suspect  that  this  does 
cot  arise  simply  from  the  father's  having 
bad  the  gout,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  most  people  who  have  had  the  gout 
severely  de:>erved  it,  and  that  children 
have  inherited  the  disposition  for  the  way 
of  living  as  well  as  th"  *'ibilily  for 

the  disease,  and  wi''  more 
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liable  to  fall  into  the  disease  than  children 
at  large. 

On  this  principle  of  the  hereditary  na- 
ture of  diseases,  if  it  b«  just,  every  disease 
under  the  sun  will  be  hereditary ;  but 
many  diseases  having  a  stronger  visible 
cause  has  made  the  hereditary  suscepti- 
bility in  them  to  be  overlooked.  Thus, 
the  small-pox  is  as  much  hereditaiy  as 
scrofula  or  gout,  but  frooi  ils  arising  in 
all  cases  from  poison  communicated,  and 
evidrutly  not  in  a  spontaneous  manner, 
is  the  reason  why  the  hereditary  suscep- 
tibility has  been  overlooked.  But  on  our 
pniicijile  the  small-pox  is  as  hereditary 
as  any  other,  only  requirm);  the  imme- 
diate cause  to  act  to  produce  it  as  in  any 
other  disease.  We  may  make  the  same 
observation  with  regard  lo  the  venereal 
disease,  for  we  see  some  persons  much 
more  susceptible  of  ihi^  disease  than 
others  are,  and  suffering  more  severely 
from  it  when  they  get  it. 

1  do  not  know  ihm  we  have  an  instance 
of  observation  which  proves  (hat  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  person's  having  had  the 
disease  renders  him  more  liable  to  com- 
municate that  susceptibility  16  his  off- 
spring than  if  he  had  only  the  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disease,  wiliiout  tlie  action 
having  taken  place.  If  it  was  a  fact 
that  (he  parents  having  simply  had  the 
disease,  in  some  degree  entitled  their  off- 
spring to  it,  the  human  species  would 
•oon  become  extinct  in  those  places  where 
auch  diseases  arose;  and  if  the  parents 
having  had  the  disease  increased  the  sus- 
ceptibility in  the  offspring,  both  small- 
pox and  lues  would  have  become  incu- 
rable by  this  time.  So  that  the  immedi- 
ate ciuse,  whatever  this  may  have  been, 
does  not  in  consequence  of  its  having  had 
it*  full  effect  either  give  or  even  add  to 
the  disposition  for  such  action. 

The  only  difficulty  1  find,  in  stating 
this  as  a  universal  doctrine,  is  in  the  case 
of  madness.  This  is  allowed  tu  be  here- 
ditary, and  is  I  believe  as  much  so  as 
many,  yet  I  cannot  find  the  immediate 
cause  in  many  cases.  It  would  appear 
that  the  disposition  lo  produce  action  is 
so  strong  as  tu  go  into  action  without  ibe 
application  v(  an  exciting  cause.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  see  whether 
|>eople  in  a  state  of  nature  ever  go  mad ; 
if  they  do  not,  then  the  slate  of  mind  in 
the  civilized  state  is  the  immediate  cause. 
A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  diseases 
of  Indians,  and  ihal  he  never  heard  of  an 
Indian  going  mad. 
On  tlie  ^ecti  n/  Mind  on  Dinaae*. 


— When  on  the  animal  oeconoroy,  I  ob- 
serv»l  that  the  mind  was  formed  by  the 
seoses,  as  also  the  will ;  that  the  will  pro- 
duced the  voluntary  actions,  but  that  the 
mind  produced  actions  both  of  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  parts,  which  actions 
are  often  very  irrrgular  and  undetermined. 
On  the  state  of  the  miud,  therefore,  the 
litter  will  depend,  or  al  least  they  will 
change  with  it,  and  even  the  former  may 
be  aflTected  by  it;  indeed  there  is  not  a 
natural  action  in  the  body,  whether  in- 
voluntary or  voluntary,  that  may  not  be 
influenced  by  the  piecultar  stale  of  the 
mind  at  the  time,  and  every  pnrticular 
mode  of  the  mind  has  some  pans  that  are 
more  readily  influenced  hy  it  than  olliers. 
The  skin  is  affected  by  the  feeling  of 
shame;  the  secretion  or  even  the  non- 
secretion  of  the  testicles  takes  place  under 
certain  skites  of  the  mind.  Palpitations 
of  the  heart  and  quick  respirations  are 
brought  on  by  some  states ;  purging  and 
increased  secretinns  of  the  urine  by 
others. 

In  voluntary  parts  we  can  also  per- 
ceive the  influence  of  the  mind.  It  often 
produces  actions  independendy  of  the 
will,  especially  when  these  actions  are 
begun  by  the  will,  and  when  the  mind  is 
affected  by  a  recollection  of  them ;  or 
even  contrary  to  the  will.  Thus,  fear 
produces  a  vibratory  contraction  of  all 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  the  will  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  stop  it.  Since  the 
mind  has  such  power  over  the  natural 
actions  of  the  body,  we  might  suppose 
it  would  have  considerable  effect  in  dis- 
ease ;  and  this  we  tictualty  find  it  has, 
especially  in  those  who  have  a  strong 
susceptibility  for  such  actions  as  the 
mind  can  most  easily  affect,  We  should 
naturally  expect  that  it  would  be  diseases 
principally  connected  with  the  nerves 
that  the  mind  would  most  affect,  though 
We  do  find  that  there  are  other  diseases, 
with  which  they  appear  to  have  little  con- 
nexion, that  are  much  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  principally  those  diseases  in  which  the 
alteration  is  in  the  action  of  parts,  not  in 
their  siiucture. 

Minds  which  are  particularly  irritable 
are  most  subject  to  such  diseases,  having 
the  acting  part  more  under  the  control  of 
the  mind,  and  less  under  that  of  the  will; 
also  the  involuntary  powers  are  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  state  of  mind, 
as  (he  heart,  Htc.  These  diseases  are 
called  nervous,  and  more  peculiarly  be- 
long to  women,  who  being  less  acquaint^'' 
with  the  real  properties  of  natural  ihli 
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ue  more  apt  to  imagine  preteraatnial 
ones;  and  their  leasoning  powers  not 
being  so  strong,  they  indulge  the  actions 
of  the  mind  more,  and  allow  it  to  take 
possession  of  the  body;  for  the  mind  can 
often  prevent  diseases  of  such  a  nature  as 
are  contrary  to  health,  and  depend  on 
voluntary  actions,  of  which  take  the  fol- 
lowing insUnce.  A  woman,  aged  forty- 
sis,  of  a  good-natured  disposition,  had 
been  troubled  for  some  years  with  a  draw- 
ing of  the  neck  to  one  side,  by  the  con- 
traction of  one  of  the  mastoid  muscles 
this  it  was  always  in  her  power  to  prevent, 
by  contracting  the  opposite  muscle,  when 
she  sufficiently  recollected  herself.  The 
right  muscle,  the  one  a£fected,  did  not 
contract  of  itself,  unless  by  some  accident 
she  of  her  own  accord  contracted  it  a 
little,  after  which  it  continued  contracting 
till  it  produced  its  full  effect.  When  her 
mind  was  agreeably  engaged  she  seldom 
felt  it,  or  when  conversing  with  an  inti- 
mate friend  oi  reading;  but  fear  and 
every  other  unpleasant  state  always  pro- 
duced it.  If  she  expected  to  sfe  any 
stranger  before  whom  she  was  particularly 
anxiout  to  hide  her  defect,  had  it  always 
more  violent  than  usual.  This  circum- 
stance of  the  mind's  continuing  action 
when  it  has  once  taken  it  up,  is  remark- 
able in  hiccup,  which  is  often  produced 
by  laughing;  thus  hiccuping,  which  is 
an  involuntary  action,  is  produced  by 
laughing,  which  is  a  voluntary  one.  But 
as  the  state  of  the  mind  is  thus  capable 
of  producing  disease,  another  state  of  it 
may  effect  a  cure :  so  the  hiccup  may  be 
cured  by  producing  fear.  There  are  other 
diseases  which  a  state  of  the  mind  may 
cure,  though  they  have  not  been  brought 
on  by  it,  as  agues  have  been  cured  by 
charms  which  have  been  used  with  a 
thorough  conviction  of  their  being  a  sove- 
reign remedy.  I  am  apt  to  suppose  that 
a  spider's  web,  when  taken  for  an  s^e, 
cures  in  the  same  way,  at  least  in  one 
case ;  for  on  giving  it  without  the  patient's 
knowledge,  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect ; 
but  by  persuading  the  patient  that  it  was 
a  spider,  the  effect  was  produced,  at  least 
the  disease  did  not  return.  Even  tumours 
have  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  a  dead  man's 
hand. 

It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  some  actions  in  an  animal  body 
and  those  actions  return  again.  Thus, 
we  have  epil<>psy,  which  is  a  suspension 
of  the  sensitive  principle's  actions.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  know  the  cause  of 
these  suspensions,  and  equally  so  the 
caate  of  their  letuM.    I  am  apt  to  suf • 


pect  that  suspension  of  natural  action  be- 
comes the  stimulus  to  the  powers  to  put 
themselves  in  action  again ;  or,  in  otner 
words,  the  suspension  becomes  by  its 
continuance  a  force  imposed  on  parts  to 
act,  and  they  act  to  relieve  themselves. 
Thus,  by  stopping  respiration  we  have 
such  a  stimulus  raised  in  consequence 
that  we  can  no  longer  live  without  the 
action,  and  the  action  takes  place. 

I  suspect  that  opium  often  produces  a 
struggle  between  the  necessity  of  actiou 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  preternatural 
suspension,  which  rather  rouses.  Death, 
vvhich  is  Uie  ultimate  suspension  of  all 
actions,  seems  to  explain  that,  as  a  person 
seldom  dies  without  a  strusfgle  or  con- 
vulsion. Convulsion  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  action  arising  from  a  consciousness 
of  debility;  as  if  there  was  an  endeavour 
to  act  to  preserve  life,  but  not  being  able 
to  preserve  it,  they  ^ve  up  the  contest. 

Of  Symptomi. — A  symptom  is  a  sessi- 
ble  effect  of  a  diseased  action.  The  first 
mode  of  sensation  is  when  disease  is 
shown  directly,  without  the  medium  of 
any  other  reference,  and  is  known  only  to 
the  patient ;  of.  this  kind  is  pain.  The 
second  is  where  it  is  given  by  a  reference 
to  some  other  sense,  as  that  of  touch, 
smell,  &c.,  and  is  common  to  the  patient 
and  others ;  of  this  kind  is  the  swelling  of 
tumours,  the  redness  of  inflammation,  8cc 
The  third  arises  from  a  deficiency  of 
sensation,  and  can  be  known  only  to  the 
patient  himself.  It  is  by  description  and 
the  second  set  of  symptoms  that  the  prac- 
titioner receives  his  mformation.  Local 
disease  may  produce  only  the  first  mode 
of  intelligence,  as  pain;  or  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  as  inflammation ;  or 
the  second  may  be  produced  without  the 
first,  as  indolent  tumour,  not  known  till 
felt  by  the  hand. 

Pain  is  a  simple  sensation  which  is 
common  to  many  disea.ses,  and  is  divided 
into  several  kinds,  as  sharp,  sore,  numb- 
ing, heavy  &c.  The  sharp  pain  is  that 
produced  by  cutting  with  a  knife;  the 
sore,  from  inflammation  and  ulcers ;  the 
heavy,  that  which  takes  place  in  rheuma- 
tism; the  numbing,  firom  pressure  on  a 
nerve.  The  sharp  and  sore  depend  on 
what  I  shall  call  vibration  of  pain,  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  The  heavy  seems  to 
be  a  continued  pain,  or  where  the  repe- 
titions are  so  quick  as  to  appear  con- 
tinued; but  probably  all  of  them  are 
owing  to  a  succession  of  actions  of  the 
nerves.  We  refer  all  the  sensations  we 
can  to  those  senses  which  give  us  the 
jrealest  intelligeooe.    We  call  them  sharp 
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pains  from  their  giving  the  seosations  of 
anything  that  bites,  oi  stings,  as  bees,  or 
acids  on  the  tongue;  heavy,  ftom  their 
giving  us  the  sensation  of  bearing  a 
weight  on  the  part.  A  gentleman  who 
had  a  hemiplegia  said  his  sensation  was 
similar  to  an  acid  on  the  part,  that  is,  to 
that  feeling  on  the  tongue. 

We  have  often  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  or  a  bad  smell ;  tliis  is  not  always 
a  sign  that  the  saliva  or  mucus  is  altered 
in  its  qualitief,  as  it  is  in  salivation  from 
mercury,  which  appears  to  be  from  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  meicury,  but  it  is 
sometimes  producni  by  a  morbid  action 
of  the  nerves.  We  have  these  symptoms, 
together  witii  ringing  in  tlie  ears,  com- 
monly in  beginning  of  diseases,  and  pro- 
bably they  arise  from  the  actions  of  the 
diseases  in  the  nerves  of  the  part. 

Neither  susceptibility  nor  disposition 
for  diseased  action  can  produce  a  symp- 
tom ;  it  must  be  preceded  by  action ; 
though  I  believe  that  there  will  sometimes 
be  an  unnatural  feel  in  a  part  before 
action  has  taken  place,  as  before  a  fit  of 
the  gout  attacking  the  foot  an  indescriba- 
ble sensation  is  sometimes  felt,  and  when 
the  action  takes  place  the  constitution  is 
relieved. 

Symptoms  are  either  local  or  universal 
Local,  as  chancre,  cancer,  &c. ;  universal, 
when  they  accompany  universal  diseases, 
as  fever.  Local  symptoms  may  produce 
universal  ones,  which  is  a  means  either  of 
increasing  Ute  local  symptoms  or  of 
curing  the  disease.  Local  symptoms  will 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease; its  violence,  or  its  situation,  as  in- 
flammation,  will  produce  different  sensa- 
tions in  different  parts.  Universal  div 
eases  will  produce  some  of  the  following 
symptonu :  affection  of  the  pulse,  which 
arises  from  the  heart's  sympathizing  and 
partaking  of  the  disease ;  tne  alterations 
are  very  various,  as  full,  strong,  weak, 
small,  &c.  The  secretions  are  altered,  as 
in  fever;  the  tongue  becomes  covered 
with  its  own  secretion,  at  first  white, 
afterwards  brown,  or  sometimes  black, 
which  last  colour  arises  from  blood  being 
mixed  with  the  secretion.  The  tongue 
also  contracts  in  size,  and  we  have  often 
thirst  without  its  being  dry,  and  some- 
times, as  in  low  fevers,  very  dry  without 
thirst,  which  last  is  owing  to  a  diminution 
of  sensation  in  the  nerves,  and  is  an  un- 
&vourable  symptom.  The  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  without  sediment,  owing  to  its 
being  retained  long  in  the  bladder,  from 
debility  of  that  organ  «t  from  blood  being 
mixed  with  it.     The   respiration  foils, 


from  debility  in  the  lungs.  The  heat  of 
the  skin  is  altered  from  too  great  or  too 
little  action  of  the  yessela.  Iiie  colour  of 
the  skin  in  some  diseases  changes,  as 
from  white  to  yellow,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  not  from  jaundice,  the  white  of 
the  eye  not  being  changed;  nor  could 
jaundice  be  so  quick  in  coming  and  dis- 
appearing ;  it  is  probably  a  change  in  the 
rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  such  as  takes 

filace  in  the  chameleon  and  some  other 
izards :  veins  of  the  skin  are  enlarged  by 
any  tumour  seated  beneath  them;  as  in 
hydrocephalus,  tumours  of  the  breast  or 
of  the  uterus  during  gestation,  the  veins 
of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly  wiU  be  found 
enlarged. 

The  feeling  of  the  part  is  the  first  mode 
of  intelligence.  Suppose  a  stone  in  the 
kidney ;  it  may  produce  three  symptoms : 
1st.  Fain  in  the  part ;  2d.  Vomiting, 
which  is  symptomatic ;  3d.  Koodv  urine. 
Now  these  symptoms  may  occur  m  other 
diseases,  independendy  of  stone;  if  they 
are  combined,  they  afford  a  pretty  certain 
diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  stone,  but  any 
one  or  two  of  them  leaves  it  doubtful. 
These  symptoms  attend  the  passing  of  a 
stone  through  the  uterer,  as  well  as  when 
in  the  kidney;  and  when  a  stone  gets 
from  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  the 
symptoms  abate,  and  a  different  pain  is 
felt,  and  th's  change  occurring  confirms 
us  in  the  opinion  we  had  before  formed 
of  the  existence  of  a  stone. 

Anomabmt  Sjfmptoau.—Thtat  are  not 
immediately  expressive  of  the  disease, 
but  make  the  diagnosis  doubtihil.  They 
are  very  numerous,  taking  in  all  the 
symptonu  which  occur  from  dentition, 
worms,  &e.  Many  of  them  are  from 
sympathy,  which  we  mentioned  before. 
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I  have  first.  Mid  Dr.  EUiotson,  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  case  of  amaurosis^ 
which  was  greatly  relieved  by  iodine ;  we 
did  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  im- 
provement when  the  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital, but  it  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
instance  showing  the  efficacy  of  lon^-cotti- 
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tinued  perMverence  la  the  dm  of  iodine; 
but  of  course  there  are  many  cases  of 
amaurosis  whicli  iodine  ha»  no  power  of 
curing. 

Hysterical  affectiont  nmuialing  perilo- 
nitii — Remarki  on  the  diagvoait — 
Cure  of  the  hytteria. 

Tbe  next  case  is  one  in  which  a  mis- 
take raighi  easily  be  made  in  the  diagno- 
sis. It  frequently  has  been  comroiited, 
but  more  frequently  formerly  than  at  the 
present  time. 

CcM. — A  female,  agvd  twenty-nine,  nd- 
mitted  .lune  6,  1837,  married,  fniit-stalU 
woman,  father  dead,  mother  living,  of 
scrofulous  habit. 

Prerioug  diteaiet. — She  was  very  un- 
healthy whilst  a  child  ;  seren  year?  ago 
she  had  phrenitis,  and  typhus  fever  three 
years  afterwards  ;  she  has  not  been 
thoroughly  Well  since.  Three  years  ago 
she  had  a  Urge  ulcer  on  one  leg  which 
seemed  to  improve  her  general  health,  as 
llie  tatter  was  much  worse  when  it  healed 
up.  After  this  the  gums  sloughed,  and 
the  alveolar  process  at  the  anterior  pan 
of  the  lowei  jaw,  with  it  the  correspond- 
ing teeth;  this  cicatrized.  The  stomach 
has  been  in  a  deranged  state  for  some 
time;  this  circumstance  induced  her  to 
apply  to  the  hospital  for  relief. 

Symptomt  on  admimon. — A  great  sense 
of  oppiession  and  of  faintness  at  tbe  pit 
of  the  stomach,  tenderness  in  that  situa- 
tion and  all  over  the  abdomen,  pain  in  the 
back  and  loins,  especially  on  sitting  up- 
right, when  there  is  also  a  dull,  heavy, 
kching  pain,  and  sometimes  a  lancinating 
pain  in  the  alxloroen  ;  more  especially  at 
the  upper  and  lef^  part  and  epigastric  re- 
gion ;  a  darting  pain  along  the  spine ; 
slight  cough,  no  expectoration  ;  sleeps 
well  at  night;  perspires  abundantly ;  lies 
easiest  upon  the  back  and  l£ft  side ;  pulse 
nerenty-six,  compressible ;  respiration 
thirty-five;  tongue  slightly  furred;  breath 
foetid ;  appetite  very  bad ;  bowels  very 
costive ;  uterine  functions  regular. 

You  observe  her  chief  complaint  was 
the  abdominal  pains,  pain  and  tenderness 
all  ovrr  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  In  peritonitis  there  is  pain 
all  orer  the  abdomen  ;  and  perhaps  also 
pain  at  the  buck  and  loins,  as  in  this  case; 
but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  to 
be  noticed  iK,  the  t«'nderne$s  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  this  is  not  met 
with  in  peritonitis.  By  merely  pressing 
down  gently  the  integuments  of  the  chest 
i  upon  the  ribs,  there  was  great  pain  felt. 
Tiiejv  wa«  a  dry  and  slight  cough,  which 


also  may  occur  in  peritoaitis,  particularly 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  peritoneum  be  io- 
Hamed.  In  peritonifis  patienli  can  fir«- 
quently  lie  on  either  tide,  but  easiest 
upon  the  back  ;  Such  was  the  case  here. 
There  was  functional  disturbance  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  the  case 
in  peritonitis;  but  the  pulse  was  only 
seventy-six,  the  urine  pleDtiful  and  pale, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  dia  not 
indicate  that  the  tenderness  was  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her,  I  ordered  a  shower-bath  and 
decoction  of  aloes  compound  (Jij)  twice  a 
day,  to  have  full  diet,  and  to  commence 
taking  the  carbonate  of  iron  (Jss  )  in  trea^ 
cie.  three  times  a  day.  Now,  in  petito. 
nitis,  this  treatment  would  have  been 
highly  improper,  not  only  to  have  ordered 
the  bath  ana  aloes,  but  it  would  have 
been  also  improper  to  have  omitted  the 
use  of  mercury,  and  local  or  general 
blee<ling.  However  the  tenderness  dim- 
inished in  two  days,  and  she  felt  stronger 
than  before.  She  fell  cold  for  a  short 
time  after  the  bath  :  and  when  that  is  the 
case  it  should  either  be  left  off  or  the  tem- 
peraiure  be  raised  a  few  degrees:  here  it 
was  omitted 

\7th. — No  lendemess,  the  sensation  of 
faintness  gone. 

IQib  — The  tenderness  has  not  returned, 
^he  took  by  mistake  five  grains  of  blue 
pill,  three  times  a  day  for  one  day,  which 
brought  on  headach  and  giddiness. 

Od  the  35th  she  was  discharged  cured, 
and  went  out  perfectly  well.  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  that  such  cases  as  these 
were  treated,  and  some  years  since  I 
should  myself  have  treated  it,  for  chronic 
peritonitis,  not  being  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  there  really  was  no  inflamma- 
tion in  the  case. 

Chorea  treated  by  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  next  case  is  also  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  former  case  was  a 
disease  of  the  sensitive  part,  this  is  an  af- 
tion  of  the  motor  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  chorea  there  is  no  morbid  sensi- 
bility, but  an  inordinate  degree  of  muscu- 
lar action. 

Ca»e. — A  female,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  May  16,  1837.  Confor* 
maiion slender,  sanguineous  temperament, 
maid  of  all  work. 

History. — Eighteen  months  ago  she 
was  in  this  hospital  for  chorc:^,  brought 
on  by  fright,  and  was  treated  by  carbonate 
of  iron  for  three  months-  The  preseol 
attack  commenced  about  two  months 
back  with  involantary  tnotions  of  Uie  leil| 
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side.  In  oerrous  Utseues  the  affection 
frequetiliy  come*  on  brsl,  and  wiutstinies 
lemaiiM  on  one  side  of  ih«  bodj^  only. 
The  »ymptoin»  were  irregular ;  and  invo- 
luatary  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower 
exiremities,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck,  with  frequent  flexion  dnd 
exiention  of  the  trunk,  and  movtfmonts  of 
the  facial  iiiu>cles,  all  inierrupied  during 
sleep  ;  no  p«in  ;  mo  weakness-  You  ob- 
serve in  this  vase  wliat  J  have  so  frequently 
pointed  out ;  thi^re  was  no  lO'  al  afiec'ioii, 
either  of  the  head,  cheat,  ur  abdomen  ; 
the  puUe  was  natural;  respiration  good. 
Many  persons  say  this  disease  arises  hom 
a  disordered  siaie  uf  ihe  d'geistive  o  gaiis : 
and  prejudice  ii  S'<  Kreat,  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  refer  an  obscuie  disease  to  ihiat 
coiidiiiun  of  the  digestive  function,  ihau 
to  take  any  trouble  in  inveiiiigaiiug  its 
nature;  no  doubt  a  tiisordered  stale  uf 
the  bowels  may  be  a  cause  of  disease, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  Gss.)  in  treacle  was 
taken  tiiree  times  a  day  ;  full  diet. 

June  'ird. — The  convulsive  motions 
were  inuch  less. 

Jane  \Ttk. —  Nearly  well;  oolhing 
particular  having  occurred  requiring  daily 
eutry. 

June  26/4. — Diitharged,  cured.  Tlie 
ireatiiient  at  nnt  did  not  jiO  on  so  fa&t  as 
I  could  Wish ;  therefore  the  duse  of  the 
iron  was  increased  to  5*j-  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  effects  uf  this  increased  dose 
were  directly  seen.  The  improvement 
which  followed  was  decided.  Here  you 
have  the  fact  of  a  child  taking  a  large 
dose  uf  iron,  and  the  fact  of  rapid  im- 
provement from  its  use  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Elliotson  made  some  general  re~ 
marks  on  rheumatism,  saying  that  the 
case  only  illustrated  facts  which  he  men- 
tioned at  the  last  lecture,  and  which  he 
had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  stating, 
Tiz.,  that  there  are  two  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism, one  which,  in  conformity  with  popu- 
lar language,  he  calls  ''  hot,"  from  being 
attended  by  an  increase  of  temperature, 
or  made  worse  by  heat  and  all  stimuli ; 
the  other  the  "  cold,"  or  atonic,  being 
removed  by  heat,  stimulants  and  friction. 
It  IS  of  great  consequence,  says  Dr.  £., 
to  make  this  distinction,  not  only  with 
rheumatism,  but  in  many  other  diseases ; 
to  distinguish  the  tonic  inflammatory  form 
from  the  atonic  or  passive  form,  in  which 
•there  is  deficiency  of  sirengtli,  for  theie 
may  be  great  excitement  with  went  of 
strength,  and  siimuUnU  do  good.  These 
facts  are  exemplified  in  delirium;  there  is 
*'  hot"  delirium,  so  to  speak,  attended  by 
a  flushed  face,  hot  aud  dry  skin,  quick 


and  strong  pulse,  requiring  sctire  antipb- 
lopisiic  treatment ;  again,  there  is  a  cold  . 
delirium,  with  a  pale  fece,  cool  and  moist^ 
skin,  a  quick  and  weak  pulse,  which  staie^ 
is  relieved  by  stimulants  and  opiates.  ItJ 
is  the  mme  with  vomiting  ;  it  may  be  in-l 
dainmatory  or  not ;  in  one  kind  attended 
by  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  relieved 3 
by  cold  drinks,  local  bleeding,  Stc.;  ml 
another  kind,  the  pain  at  the  stomach  ii4 
relieved  by  stimulants,  by  warm  applica*^ 
lioDs,  &c.  Now  It  is  the  same  with  rheu«l 
inatism,  and  it  is  an  affection  of  parts  nearl 
lo  the  surface,  we  can  easily  judge  of  thej 
temperature,  and  consequently  judge  ver^ 
readily  a.<i  to  the  nature  of  the  atfection.* 
Every  body,  I  suppose,  knows  these  facts. 
1  have  known  them  for  years,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  them  for 
some  years,  and  have  verified  them  by  the 
numerous  cases  treated  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Vet  I  understand  that  a  young 
gentleman  was  lately  fuund  fault  with  by 
the  examiners  at  Apothecaries*  Hall  for 
having  spoken  the  truth.  Mr.  David 
Unwin,  a  strictly  moral  and  exceedingly 
steady  young  man,  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  particuUis  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  examiners  towards 
him.  tie  was  asked,  what  is  guaiacum 
used  for?  "In  cold  or  atonic  rheu ina- 
tism." "  In  what?"  "  In  cold  rheuma- 
tism.'' •*  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing/' 
said  the  examiner  ;  "  Nor  J,"  said  another 
sitting  near,  and  laughing  out ;  "perhaps 
you  will  Cell  us  how  often  you  have  heard 
the  term  used  ;  will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  ?  "  "  Rheumatism  is  commonly 
divided  into  acute  and  chronic."  "  AL  ! 
now  I  know  what  you  mean,  why  did  you 
not  say  chronic  ?"  "  Because  rheumatism 
when  chronic,  may  still  be  active,  and  re- 
quire leeches,  cupping,  cold,  Ace,  and 
guaiacum  would  be  injurious ;  but  if 
rheumatism  is  relieved  by  frictions,  heat, 
&c.,  the  guaiacum  would  be  beneficial. 
This  1  call  atonic,  passive,  or  cold  rheu- 
matism." The  person  then  who  sat  near 
liitn  said  he  thought  he  gut  it  from  some 
old  woman,  for  he  never  beard  such  a 
term.  Here  (said  Dr.  E.)  Mr.  Unwin 
showed  his  information.  Every  one  should 
knuw  that  when  rheuiuatism  is  chronic  it 
may  be  active ;  the  mere  circjmstance  of 
it  being  chronic  does  not  indicate  its  cold 
nature,  and  that  it  rtquires  stimulants,  as 
guaiacum.  Chrunic  inflaroroaiion  of  the 
liver  may  be  active,  and  as  truly  active  as 
the  acute.  And  so  with  rheumatism, 
whether  it  last  for  two  or  three  days  or  for 
years.  "  lie  thought  he  vfA  the  tern) 
fiom  some  old  woman.'*     Now  iha^^tk- 
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tlemen,  is  a  personal  insult;  but  I  would 
not  sp«ak  of  it  on  tliat  accoanl.     He  was 
shewn  a  bark  (rorlex  cordifolia).     "  What 
is  it  used  for  ?"      "  As  a  tonic."     "  And 
what  else?"'    "As  a  tonic  astringent  in 
alonic  diarrhoea,  or  in  gargles.''     "And 
what  else?''      "  When  it  is  used  in  agues 
it  is  called  an  antipenodic."     "That's  its 
use  ;  why  could  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?" 
Now  I  can  confidently  assert  that  bark,  at 
least  quinine,  for  1  now  never  use  bark,  is 
employed  Arty  times  as  a  tonic  to  once  as 
an   antiperioaic,  therefore  he  was  quite 
right  in  sptakiDg  first  of  its  tonic  proper- 
-tjcs,  and  afterwards  of  it  as  an  aniiperio- 
idic.      "  Why  are  quurtan  apu»s  most  dif- 
rficuli  to  cuie?"    "On  account  of  their 
[local  complications;  but  1  do  not  know 
llhat   they  are   necessarily  complicated," 
raas  the  answer.     "On  account  of  th»!  lo- 
ital  complication,  Sit,  is  the  answer;  you 
louglit  to  have  known  that.''     Now  by  fur 
be  greater  number  of  quartan  ae.ues,  are 
sore  obstinate  than   either  quotidians  or 
I'lertians,  independently  of  any  local  com- 
j,plicatioQS,  and  simply  because  they  are 
L^uartaus;  ihey  are  certainly  complicated 
f^Mtnetin'.es,  but  it  is  a  more  clirotiic  dis- 
ease, having  long  intermission,  and  chro- 
nic diseases  are  in  their  nature  more  tedi- 
ous to  cure. 

He  was  asked  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
[lonia.      He  said  the  most  certain  symp> 
'tom  was  the  crepitant  nrnle,  heard  by  the 
stethoscope.     "  Thai's  all  very  well  to  tell 
Ihe  extent  of  the  disease  afterwards ;  go 
I  on."     "  The  cough  is  short,  hard,  metal- 
lic."    "  What  are  you  talking  about  hard 
metallic;  goon."      " Sometiooes  there  is 
a  febrile  state  from  the  commencement, 
but  it  may  come  on  insidiously,  and  exist 
at  first  without  much  febrile  excitement, 
or  scarcely  any,  unless   it  be  cotnbined 
with  bronchitis  or  pleuritis,  as  it  often  is." 
"You  appear  to   know  little  about  it." 
"  The  pulse  is  hard,  bounding,  or  op- 
pressed;   the  sputum  is  distinct,  round, 
and    rusty   from   blood.*'     He   was   then 
a»ked  the  treatment.      "  Copious  and  re- 
peated  bleeding,  according   to    circum- 
Blances;  if  the  disease  still  continued,  I 
would    either    salivate,    or    give    tartar 
emetic."    "  Who  did  you  ever  see  salivate 
for  pneumonia  P"  "  Dr.  Elliotson."    "In 
what  diseases  is  mercury  most  beneficially 
used?''    "  In  diseases  of  serous  mem- 
branes."    "  Certainly,  and  is  that  a  serous 
membrane  ?''     '•  No,  but  mercury  is  bene- 
ficial in  all  acute  inflammations."  "  What 
dose  would  you  give  of  tartar  emetic'?" 
"  From    one-sixteenth     to    six    grains." 
"  Whoever  gave  six  grains?''    '*  Laennec 


did,  and  I  have  seen  Dr.  Thomson  give  a 
similar  dose."      Now,  gentlemen,    it    is 
very  important  to   know  that  pneumonia 
often  comes  on  insidiously,  and  here  Mr. 
Unwin  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Pneumonia  u  ofXen  present  when 
the  practitioner  is  not  unare  of  its  exist- 
ence; it  comes  on  after  operations,  after 
severe  accidents,  and  other  diseases  :   the 
patient  dies,  and  at  the  examination  the 
lungs  are  found    gorged    with   blood,  a 
circumstance  which    was   not   suspected 
during    life.      This  can    only  be   found 
out  by  a  practitioner  who  is  aocustumed 
to  the   use  of  the  stethoscope.       With 
napecx.  to  mercury,  it  is  just  as  good  in 
inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  as  of 
serous  membranes.     I  ask,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that   mercury   is   our   best    medicine     in 
croup,  and  is  not  that  a  disease  of  a  muc- 
ous   membrane  ?     and    in     bronchitis  ? 
When   the   examination   was    over,    Mr. 
Unwin  requested  the  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  leave   sooner  than  usual,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  be  had  been  taking  me- 
dicine for  three  months,  for  a  scaly  erup- 
tion ou  his  hands,  and  ttiat  his  bowels  and 
head  were  in  an  unnatural   state.     Upon 
saying  this,  one  person  tie.it  him  exclaim- 
ed, "Oh,  secondary  syphilis;  you  have 
been  larking  ;    eh  ?"    The  result  was  as 
he  expected  ;  after  that  graiuiions  insult 
he  was  left  to  wait  as  usual.     He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  syphilis;   the  eruption 
was  one  of  simple  lepra,  for  which  he  had 
been  taking  dulcamara  and  arsenic,  as  I 
understood;  but  it  was  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  and  I  had  recommended  him 
to  be  bled,   take  mercury,  and  live   low, 
and  he  is  getting  well.      What  a  want  of 
dignity  in  such  conduct !      There    are 
some  young  men  who  are  gay,  and  think 
nothing   of  such  things,  but    there   ar« 
otliers  who  are  brought  up  in  strict  mo- 
rality, and  to  these,  such  an  accusation  is 
the  greatest   insult  that  can    be  offered. 
Mr.  Unwin's  feelings,  I  assure  you,  gen- 
tlemen, were   exc«edingly  hurt  by  that 
conduct,  as  the  concluding  remark  of  hi* 
communication  show  : — 

"  I  solemnly  declare  that  this  is  a  faith- 
ful  account  of  some  parts  of  my  examiita- 
tion.  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Cribh,  surgeon 
of  Bambridge,  forany  information  respect- 
ing iny  moral  habits,  with  whom  I  have 
served  my  apprenticeship,  and  where  I 
have  attended  medical  lectures." 

The  next  case  is  one  of  inflammatory 
dropsy.  I  have  over  and  over  again 
shown  you  that  dropsy  may  occur  inde- 
pendently of  organic  diseaiie,  or  any  local 
affection.    Cases  of  loflaromatory  nnas- 
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area  are  exceedingly  common.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  they  commonly  arise 
from  cold  and  wet,  and  the  disease  gene- 
rally commences  in  the  face,  comes  on 
suddenly ;  the  urine  is  often  not  dimin- 
ished. In  this  case  it  was  copious,  and 
natural  to  appearance.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  state  of  the  urine.  When  I  see 
that  dropsy  has  come  on  suddenly,  the 
pulse  is  strong,  no  signs  of  debility  or  or- 
ganic diseases  exist,  Uien  I  know  it  is  in 
flammatory. 

Sometimes  it  is  cured  by  low  diet  alone 
or  by  hj'dragogue  purgatives,  and  some- 
times by  bleeding ;  this  case  was  cured 
by  bleeding.  The  patient  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  would  bear  bleeding 
very  well.  The  blood  was  buffed  and 
cupped,  another  proof  of  the  inflamma 
tory  nature  of  the  disease.  Now,  gentle- 
men, what  are  you  to  say,  when  asked  by 
the  examiners  at  the  Hall  the  treatment 
of  dropsy?  Are  you  to  state  what  you 
know  to  be  truth  or  not  ?  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  examination  of  one  of  my 
pupils  the  other  day,  Mr.  Jenner,  upon 
this  subject.  On  stating  that  he  would 
deplete  before  giving  stimulating  diuretics 
in  a  case  of  inflammatory  dropsy.  Tlie 
examiner  (I  shall  not  mention  any  names) 
asktfd  how  he  would  deplete?  Bleed 
and  purge,  was  the  answer.  "  What ! 
would  you  bleed  in  dropsy?"  "Yes; 
Dr.  Elliotson  recommends  bleeding  in 
inflammatory  anasarca,  known  by  its 
having  commonly  arising  from  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  face  swelling  before  any 
other  part,  the  pulse  hard  and  quick,  and 
on- examination  some  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion are  discovered  in  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen."  **  Did  you  ever  see  any  pa- 
tients treated  by  bleeding  ?"  "  Yes ;  two 
or  three." 

(Mr.  Jenner  would  have  stated  that  he 
had  seen  many,  but  dared  not  say,  as  he 
informed  me.) 

"  I  am  not  here  to  teach  you  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  to  examine  as  to 
what  you  know  ;  but  I  would  advise  you 
to  look  twice  before  you  bleed  once." 

A  person  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  table 
said,  "  If  he  has  seen  two  ur  three  cases 
cured  by  bleeding,  it  was  as  many  as  he 
would  ever  see." 

"  I  presume,"  said  Dr.  Elliotson,  "  he 
will  see  many  such  cases  when  he  gets 
into  practice.  Now  this  is  a  very  lament- 
able state  of  things.  What  are  we  to  do 
as  teachers?  either  I  am  unfit  to  teach,  or 
they  to  examine.  Things  are  come  to  a 
dead  lock.  It  might  be  said,  that  I 
should  liave  complained  privately  to  the 


examiners;  but  as  this  is  the  conduct  of 
a  public  and  authorised  body,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  public  functions,  I  consider 
it  right,  that  these  matters  should  be 
brought  forward  publicly.  I  consider 
that  we,  as  teachers,  have  been  insulted. 
Reformation  can  only  be  had  by  a  public 
examination  at  the  option  of  candidates. 
Many  who  are  nervous  will  not  like  pub- 
lic examinations  I  know,  and,  therefore, 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
candidate  whether  he  will  be  examined 
publicly  or  privately.  One  of  our  best 
mformed  young  men,  Mr.  George,  was 
examined  the  other  day,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten me  the  following  particulars  of  his 
examination : — 

"  I  was  examined  by  Mr.  —  ,  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen  came  and 
sat  on  the  epposite  side  of  the  table  :  this 
they  seemed  to  do  less  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  me  than  for  that  of  saying 
'  Yes,'  to  questions  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man examming,  and  throwing  in  occa- 
sional short  phrases,  such  as,  '  Very  large 
dose,  sir,'  and  discharging  the'ir  small  wit 
at  the  expense  of  the  young  man  who  was 
sitting  under  the  foolish  idea  that  his 
future  prospects  in  life  depended  upon 
ihe  issue  of  the  present  examination.  I 
was  asked  how  small  doses  of  calomel 
acted  upon  the  liver  ?  I  said  by  stimu- 
lating the  raucous  membrane  at  the  orifice 
of  the  biliary  duct,  which  stimulation  vras 
conveyed  along  the  hepatic  and  biliary 
duct,  and  thence  to  the  lobules  of  the 
liver,  whereby  they  are  excited  to  secrete 
an  increased  quantity  of  bile.  '  The  reply 
is  so  absurd  that  it  only  shows  your  igno- 
rance of  therapeutics,  and  of  the  abdomi- 
nal circulation.'  His  companion  at  the 
same  time  made  the  acute  and  witty  re- 
mark, that  'The  gentleman  had  discover- 
ed the  north-west  passage  to  the  liver.* 
After  I  had  explained  the  abdominal  cir- 
culation, the  examiner  then  gave  his  ex- 
planation of  the  action  of  calomel,  which 
wa.*,  that  as  it  passed  along  the  intestines, 
it  stimulated  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
exhalent  arteries,  and  caused  them  to 
secrete  a  portion  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  which  blood  so  altered  in  quality, 
was  taken  to  the  vena  portse,  and  thence 
to  the  liver,  and  caused  to  be  secreted  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  bile."  You 
now  know  what  answer  to  give,  gentle- 
men. This  is  quite  as  absurd  an  explan- 
ation as  the  first — if  I  were  asked  such  a 
Question,  I  should  say  I  did  not  know, 
t  is  only  vain  and  absurd  to  attempt  to 
explain  why  calomel  acts  upon  the  liver 
or  why  the  salivary  gbnds,  Stc. 
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We  do  not  know  why  canlliarides  acts 
upon  the  bladder,  and  elaterium  on  the 
titomacti  and  inteslines.  When  the  can- 
didate in  Moliere's  Maiade  Jmaginaire, 
was  asked  before  the  "  Grandes  Uoctores 
doclriaa,"  "  De  la  Khubarbe  el  du  sede,'" 
why  opium  made  people  sleep,  he  re- 
plied, 

"  Quia  est  in  eo 
Virtus  dormitiva 
Ctijus  est  Datura 
Sensus  assoupire." 

This  very  properly  gave  such  general 
satisfaction,  that  the  assembly  exclaimed, 
"  Dignus,  dignus  est  iotrare 
In  noatro  docto  corpore.*' 

tt  is  only  substituiini;  vague  hypothesis 
for  truth.  lie  was  asked  what  dose  lie 
would  give  cream  of  tartar  in  ?  "  Two 
drachms  with  a  scruple  of  jalap  and  gin- 
ger." "That's  too  large  a  dose.  Sir." 
Whilst  his  companion  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  "  he  could  get  through  aity 
body'6  boneU  with  two  scruples  or  a 
drachm,  and  the  quantity  of  jalap  men- 
tioned.'* 

Now,  gentlemen,  dropsical  patients  fre- 
quently cannot  be  purged  effectually  with 
less  than  an  ounce  or  more  of  cream  of 
tartar.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  give 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  two  and  even  three 
ounces.  There  is  no  rule  for  doies,  but 
their  effects  and  non' effects;  a  good 
practitioner  will  never  consider  the  size 
of  his  doses,  but  th»j  efteci  they  produce. 

He  was  then  asked : — What  is  the 
name  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tnembrane  of  the  intestines  ? "  "  Heally, 
Sir,  I  forgot  the  name,  but  allow  me  to 
give  you  the  symptoms.''  "  Certainly. 
Sir,"  The  symptoms  were  described. 
"  Well,  Sir,  you  have  omitted  Some  of  the 
most  important  symptoms."  They  were 
recapituUted,  and  1  added,  "  that  (he 
pulse  was  quick,  but  neither  so  quick  nor 
so  hard  as  m  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes."  "  Well,  Sir !"  I  said, 
I  was  not  aware  of  any  other  important 
symptom."  "The  pain?"  "There  is 
very  little  pain  usually,  and  tliat  a  prick- 
ing or  a  smarting  pain."  "  No.  Sir!  the 
pain  is  very  great,  and  at  each  evacua- 
tion ;  and  the  fa;ces.  Sir,  are  there  any  ?" 
"  Certainly,  Sir,  but  they  are  very  watery." 
"  No,  Sir.  they  seldom  appear,  and  when 
they  do,  they  are  in  hard  scybala."  *•  You 
don't  know  Sir,  said  the  Examiner,  "  that 
you  are  talking  of  dysentery.''  '•  No,  Sir, 
I  thought  you  asked  me  simply,  inflann- 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines."  "  Well,  Sir,  dysentery  is  the 
same    thing."     "  Now,  dysentery,"  said 


Dr.  £.  ''  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing, 
there  may  be  inflammation  along  the 
whole  cuurse  of  the  iutestine»,  and  the  ' 
symptom  described  by  Mr. George,  but  in 
dysentery  there  is  something  besides  \nr  I 
flammation  ;  the  fxce:!  are  retained,  tlier« 
IS  tenesmus,  and  the  stools  are  mucous 
and  perhapt  bloody.  Mr.  George  de- 
clares, that  this  is  n  true  account  of  parla  , 
of  his  examiiution,  be  also  gives  the  con-'J 
eluding  remark  of  Ins  Examiner.  "  Well,  f 
Sir,  I  will  recommt-nd  you  to  the  Couril 
for  your  crrtiflcaie,  Imi  cannot  say  >ou 
have  done  yourself  any  creUit  by  tlie  way 
you  have  obtained  it.  It  is  evident  thai 
you  have  speut  your  lime  in  idleness,  and 
Ijrobably  m  dissipation,  and  have  now 
been  learning  a  few  ilnngs  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  I  would  recommend  you  to 
go  over  every  branch  of  yuur  suidies 
again.''  Mr.  George,  gentlemen,  is  a 
highly  informed  yuuiij  ni.m,  last  >ess<o>i 
he  obtained  the  gold  medal  in  tny  cJaa 
and  his  au:>wt>rs  are  uimirable.  Thejrl 
prove  liim  to  hace  a  full  acquaintq,iK:al 
with  the  prin  iplts  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, lie  has  not  lost  a  tuomenl  night  or 
day,  and  has  studied  so  hard  that  I  wa5 
obliged  to  urder  leeches  lo  tiis  head,  and 
implored  him  to  sleep  looger  and  study 
less.  Some  time  since,  I  sent  the  answers 
of  one  of  my  gold  medallists  for  insertion 
in  the  Lancet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  answers,  but  they  were  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  however,  the  Annalt  of  Medi- 
cine have  inserted  the  first  an.^wer,  (see 
last  number ;)  they  were  admirable  ans- 
wers. "  I  do  not  give  questions  which 
may  be  answered  trora  mere  mechanical 
memory,  but  which  give  the  candidate  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
upon  particular  points.  Now  what  is  to 
be  dune  under  (his  state  of  things  f  \ 
must  teach  the  same  thing  again  next 
winter.  I  cannot  distort  the  facts  which 
occur  in  the  hospital.  Some  change  or 
reformation  must  take  place,  if  these 
statements  are  true,  and  let  them  be  dis- 
proved. It  is  generally  understood  that 
our  best  pupils  pass  the  worst  examina- 
lious  at  the  Hall,  while  those  who  only 
"  grind"  for  a  few  weeks,  and  get  up  par- 
ticutar  questions,  are  sure  to  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  Court. 
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The  toermatie  chord  is  composed 
the  vas  deferens,  the  spermatic  arteries, 
veins  and  nerves,  and  absorbents  ;  all  of 
which  are  connected  to  -^'-^  other  by  fin*a 
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cellular  tissue,  and  are  enveloped  by  a 
fascia  and  the  cren\asteT  muscle.  The 
chord,  thus  forme<l,  extends  from  the  epi- 
didymis to  the  iDlemal  abdominitl  ring, 
where  it  constituents  separate  from  each 
other. 

CarpM  pampini/nrme,  is  ihe  name 
given  to  the  venous  plexus,  formed  by 
the  spermatic  veins  after  these  vessels 
have  escaped  from  the  testicles. 

TAe  vetieult  neminalet  are  two  oblong 
flattened  l>odies  .situated  at  tlie  interior 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  prostate 
gland,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vasa 
deferentia.  JLach  seminal  vesicle  is  about 
two  inches  long,  and  consists  of  a  long 
torltious  membranous  tube  convoluted  on 
itself,  the  small  excretory  duct  of  which 
joins  its  corresponding  vas  deferens. 

Tif  proatate  gland  is  a  flat  conoidal 
body,  the  base  being  posterior  corrpspond- 
ing  10  Ihe  vesiculse  seminales,  the  apex 
anterior  corresponding  to  the  vesical  ex- 
tremity of  the  urethra.  It  is  distinguished 
into  three  lobes ;  two  lateral,  large  and 
united  in  the  medial  line,  their  union 
beine  marked  by  a  slight  groove;  and  a 
third  or  small  tube  situated  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  lateral  lobes,  towards  the 
base  of  the  gland.  The  prostate  gland  is 
firm  and  resisting  to  the  touch,  and  com- 
posed of  numerous  follicles,  with  minute 
ducts,  which  unite  tu  form  larger  tubes, 
the  openings  of  which,  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
urethra,  on  either  side  of  the  veruroon- 
tanum. 

Conpera  glandt  are  two  small  oblong- 
round  bodies,  placed  before  the  prostate 
gland  (hence  also  called  anti-prostate 
glands),  and  continued  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra. 
The  duct  of  each  gland  having  run  a 
course  of  about  an  inch,  opens  into  the 
urethnt  a  little  anterior  to  its  bulb. 

THE    PEWIS. 

This  organ,  the  shape  of  which  is  fami- 
liar, consists  of  two  long  cylindrical  bo- 
dies, named  corpora  cavernosa,  and  a 
body  named  corptis  spongiosum,  which 
contains  the  urethra,  all  these  parts  being 
connected  togctJter  and  surrounded  by 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  common  in- 
teguments. 

Tie  corpora  eaeernota,  are  two  cylin- 
drical bodies,  united  to  each  other  in  the 
mesial  line ;  ihey  are  composed  of  a  cel- 
lular structure,  containing  several  veins 
and  the  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
derived   from    the    pudic   artery,   all    of 


which  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  in- 
vestment. 

F.ach  corpua  cavernoaum  commences 
by  the  cr«s  pcnia,  which  is  the  narrowest 
part,  and  which  is  ittached  to  the  rami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis.  At  the  symphy- 
sis pubis  both  crura  unite,  forming  the 
chief  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
terminate  anteriorly  in  an  obtuse  point, 
to  which  is  intimately  attached  the  glans 
penis. 

Septum  peetiniforme,  a  partition,  im- 
perfect as  Its  name  implies,  which  cor- 
responds to  (he  mesixl  line,  and  marks 
the  division  of  the  corpora  cavern.>sa. 

The  urethra  is  a  membranous  canal, 
exteniling  from  tht  neck  of  the  bUdcler 
to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  peids,  its 
leugth  and  width  varying  according  to 
the  erect  or  collapsed  stale  of  the  penis. 
In  the  latter  coniiition  its  length  is  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  its  calibre 
about  three  or  four  lines.  It  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  distinguished 
into.  Isl,  the  prostatic  portion  which  is 
from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length :  2nd  the  membranous 
portion  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long; 
3rd.  the  bulbous  portion  which  is  scarcely 
an  inch,  and  4th.  the  spongy  portion 
which  occupies  the  remainder  of  its 
lenelh. 

The  cftrpua  apongioaum  urethra  is  a 
cellulo-vascular  tube  nurrounding  the 
urethra  and  occupying  the  under  mesial 
line  of  union  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  it 
commences  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and 
extends  along  the  canal  to  its  extremity 
where  it  terminates  in  the  glans  penis, 
the  bulb  and  glans  penis  being  merely 
expansions  of  this  structure. 

Upon  exposing  the  raucous  surface  of 
the  urethra  by  an  incision,  we  observe, 
1st.  a  slit-like  contraction  at  the  orifice, 
2nd.  behind  this  a  dilitation,  called /iMsa 
natsicttlaria :  3rd.  the  constant  diameter 
of  the  canal  until  we  arrive  at  the  bulb 
where  it  is  again  dilated  forming  4th.  the 
linuaof  the  balb  ;  5ih.  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  canal  which  corresponds  to  the 
membranous  portion ;  Cth.  the  dilitation 
•  Kirresponding  to  prostate  gland,  and  7lb. 
a  contracted  orifice  at  its  termination  in 
the  bladder.  In  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  a  prominent  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  called  txrriunoilfflni/m  projects 
from  its  under  surface,  and  presents 
in  its  centre  a  large  lacuna,  the  »inu« 
pocularit,  the  orifice  of  which  is  directed 
forvrards.  On  either  side  of  ttie  veru- 
monianum  the  prostatic  sinuses  ve 
siiiiaied.     Upon  liie  upper  surface  of  i 
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urethra,  fiom  the  orifice  to  the  bnlb,  ate 
the  openings  of  nnmeroos  mncousfolliclet, 
directed  forwards,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  aa  inch  from  the  orifice  and  is 
called,  from  iu  size,  lacnm  magna.  The 
ducts  of  the  seminal  glands  already  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  genito- 
urinary organs  open  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  urethra.  The  orifices  of  CnwperV 
glands  open  a  little  anterior  to  the  sinus 
of  the  bulb,  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts 
on  either  side  of  the  remmoniannm,  and 
the  duett  of  the  prostate  in  the  pro>tatic 
sinuses. 

The  mperjteitd  foMcia,  which  enve- 
lopes the  penis,  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at  the  corona 
glandis.  It  u  strong  where  it  passes 
from  the  linea  alba  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis,  forming  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment but  is  eioeedingly  delicate  and 
loose  upon  the  body  of  the  or^n. 

Tie  »kin  of  the  penis  is  remarkably 
thin  and  loose,  and  extending  for  an  in- 
definite length  beyond  the  organ,  is  re- 
flected inwards,  and  is  utimately  attached 
to  the  corona  glandis;  the  loose  fold  thus 
formed  is  called  the  prepuce.  From  the 
corona  glandis  it  is  contmned  along  the 
glans  until  it  becomes  identified  wiUi  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  h<tving  first  formed  a  fold  which 
lies  posterior  and  inferior  to  this  opening, 
and  is  cMed /ratium  puputii. 

Glandttlte  odorifera  are  a  number  of 
small  sebaceous  glands  which  surround 
the  corona  glandis,  and  which  lie  beneath 
the  skin. 

THE  FEMALE   ORGANS  OF   GE- 
NERATION. 

Tie  otariet  are  two  oroidal  bodies 
placed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  womb, 
in  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum 
called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
Each  ovaiy,  enveloped  by  a  white  fibrous 
membranp,  consists  of  a  pulpy  brownish- 
grey  substance,  highly  vascular,  and  con- 
taining from  fifteen  to  twenty  minute  ve- 
hicles, each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
thin  membrane  containing  a  viscid  yel- 
lowish fluid ;  these  are  called  the  Graafian 
vesicles. 

Tie  Fallopinn  tubet  are  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  ovaries ;  each  is  about  four 
inches  in  length  and  is  contained  in  the 
broad  ligament,  one  extremity  being  at- 
tached to  the  superior  angle  of  the  uterus 
into  which  it  opens  by  a  small  orifice, 
{orificium  uterinum),  ihe  other  being  free 
and  surrounded  by  a  fringed  slip  of  peri- 
toneum,  (corpui  /imbriatum),  iu  the  cen- 


tre of  which  is  the  peritooeal  aperture 
{prijkimm  mperimt.) 

"Hie  Btema  is  a  hollow  organ  of  a  pfri- 
fonn  shape  and  is  distinguisfaed  iiuo  the 
/kndmtf  v»  body,  and  eereiz.  The  fun- 
dus is  superior  and  posterior  and  receives 
at  either  angle  the  fallopian  tube:  the 
body  is  intermediate  between  the  fondns 
and  the  neck,  the  latter  being  inferior  and 
anterior  and  surrounded  by  the  vagim: 
at  Ihe  extremity  of  the  nedk  is  a  small 
elliptical  opening  surrounded  by  a  thick 
margm,  which  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  mouth  of  a  tench,  has  been  called  at 
tenete  as  well  as  os  uteri.  The  cavity  of 
the  uterus  is  small  compared  to  the  thidi- 
neas  of  iu  walls,  and  is  of  a  triangatar 
shape ;  its  superior  and  outer  ang|Ies  pre- 
senting the  orifices  of  the  fidlo[Man  taba, 
the  infierioT  angle  presenting  the  ot  Veuem. 
The  uterus  is  placed  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum. 

Tie  vagina  is  a  membraneous  vascular 
tube,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  to  the  external  outlet,  where  it  ia 
continuous  with  the  <uriace.  It  is  conw 
posed  of  mucous  membrane  surrounded 
by  cellular  tissue,  a  vascular  oetworic, 
and  the  sphincter  vaginse  muscle ;  its 
length  is  about  four  inches,  its  breadth 
one,  but  being  very  distensible  these  mea- 
surements vary.  Its  mucous  membrane 
is  thrown  into  transverse  rugs  on  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surface,  and  is  studded 
with  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  fol- 
licles. The  colour  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane varies,  at  the  external  orifice  being 
red,  and  of  a  grey  and  sometimes  marbled 
colour  as  it  approaches  the  uterus. 

Tie  morn  veneris  is  a  soft  adipose  emi- 
nence, situate  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  pubes,  covered  by  common 
integument,  which,  in  the  adult,  is  thickly 
set  wit  hairs. 

Tie  vulva  is  the  fissure  extending  from 
the  mons  veneris  to  the  perineum. 

Tia  labia  magna  are  large  folds  of  tbe 
integuments  which  bound  the  vulva  on 
either  side,  and  unite  below  in  a  crescen- 
tio  edge  (the/ourciette.) 

Tie  clitoris,  a  small  oblong  conical 
body,  placed  between  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  the  labia.  It  consists  of  a  structure 
similar  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethras 
in  the  males,  and  arises  by  two  crura  from 
the  pubes  ;  these  unite  to  form  its  body, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  placed  a  red 
protuberance,  called  the  glans  clitoridia, 
over  which  is  thrown  a  loose  fold  of  in- 
teguments O^  prepuce.} 

Meatus  urinanut  is  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  clitoris. 
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Labia  parva,  or  nj/mphte,  are  Iwo  red 
cresceiitnc  rolds  of  mucous  (1)60)61*306, 
enclosing  numerous  erectile  vei>>els;  they 
descend,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  pr*;- 
puce  of  the  cittoris,  and  are  lost  about  llie 
centre  oi  the  vulva. 

The  Ui/men,  when  it  exists,  is  a  cres- 
cent'c  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  sur- 
rounding the  sides  and  inferior  orifice  of 
ihe  vagina. 

The  canncala  myrti/ormet  are  small 
.  rc<ldish  bodies  surrounding  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  and  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  hymen. 

Are  two  in  number,  situated  al  the  ante- 
rior  and  superior  part  of  llie  thorax,  and 

,  connected  to  the  great  peclorat  musstes 
by  a  capsule  of  condensed  cellular  tissue. 
Each  of  these  conglomerate  glands  of  a 
licmispherical  ^hape,  consists  of  numerous 

,  acini,  Vf  ry  small  and  united  together  so 
as  to  form  lobules.  From  the  acini  pro- 
cefd  minute  tubes,  named  lactiferous, 
llie-iC  unite,  forming   larger  ducts,  all  of 

I  which  Converge  towards  the  root  of  the 
niople,  and  expand  in^o  conical  sacs  from 
which  smaller  ducts  proceed  and  open  on 
the  surface.  The  nipple  is  a  conical  pro- 
ceis,  surrounded  by  a  brownish  areola, 
and  composed  externally  of  the  integu- 
ments, which  are  very  thin,  and  inter- 
nally of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  together 
wild  numerous  blood-vessels,  from  which 
the  nipple  derives  lis  property  of  occa- 
iional  erection. 


Cfte  lonliott  iHelitral 

AND 

Surgical  S^oumal. 

Saturday,   jiugiut  X9tA,   1837, 

THE  GOWRR  STREET  UNIVER- 
SITY TIL\T  WAS  TO  BE,  BUT 
IS  NOT  TO  BE,— THE  AFOTl IE- 
CARIES'  COMPANY  AND  DR. 
ELLIOTSON. 

ing  can  exceed  the  tirrror  and  an- 

iBce    at   present    displayed    by   the 

*€owei  Street  Joint  Stock  Company,  at 

<the  disappointment  of  not  having  attained 
No,  20. 


llie  power  of  granting  degrees  in  medi- 
cine, which  they  most  unblushmgly  as- 
sure students  they  actually  possess ;  and 
also  at  having  been  opposed  by  the 
North  Lo.hdon  School  oe  Medicine, 
and  Sydemiam  College.  The  imme- 
diate efl'ect  of  the  first  of  these  schouls 
was,  to  lead  to  ihe  change  of  name  of  the 
North  London,  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  The  renewed  and  notorious 
North  I..ondon, — far-famed  for  spilling  of 
blood,  and  for  the  performance  of  des- 
perate operations  declined  everywhere 
else,  but  good  theatrical  exhibitions,  well 
calculated  to  amaze  and  nstound  green- 
homed  students,  and  to  disgust  and  hor- 
rify every  well-informed  medical  prac- 
titioner,— lost  its  fair  name;  "  But  what's 
in  a  name  ?  "  A  vast  deal.  The  name. 
University  College  Hospital,  was  intended 
to  deceive  medical  students,  and  lead 
them  to  believe  tlial  the  University  Col- 
lege in  Gower-street,  is  the  New,  or  Me- 
tropoliian  University  at  Somerset  House, 
not  King's  College,  however,  in  the 
Strand,  which  alone  possesses  the  power 
of  granting  medical  degrees  in  London. 
Tliat  is  what  ii  in  this  particular  name. 
Yet  to  this  hour  do  the  authorities  in 
Gower-street  impose  upon  students,  by 
assuring  them  that  the  University  College 
has  the  power  of  granting  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  The  name,  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  is  therefore  not  without  a 
meaning,  and  there  is  something  in  that 
name. 

The  second  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  the  North  Losdok  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  of  the  Sydenham  College 
was,  that  ttie  fees  of  ilm  first  being  about 
one-third,  and  those  of  the  second  one- 
half  those  of  the  Gower-street  School, 
alias  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  New  Me- 
tropolitan I'niversity,  it  was  necessary  to 
oppose  the  rival  schools  by  enlarging  the 

fee  at  the  North  l»ndoii  Hospital  of  the 
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eld  Pharmmcopaia,  alim  University  Hos- 
pital of  the  new.  On  thii  barefaced  aud 
shameftil  proc-eilint;  we  animadverted  in 
our  last  number,  bec.ui'ie  the  Governors 
Lof  the  North  London,  aliat  University 
f.  Hospital,  had  oifrred  their  wnres  at  less 
'than  half  the  price  of  the  old  and  corrupt 
institutions,  which  was  a  laudable  procecd- 
ting  on  their  parts,  but  one  by  which  they 
Attracted  a  vast  number  of  student's  from 
other  schools.  As  soon,  however,  ax  the 
two  schools  already  mentioned  were  an- 
nounced, their  fees  being  so  much  less 
than  those  of  the  ii\\n-iiberai  institution 
in  Gower-street,  it  was  decreed  that  all 
tludeats  who  did  not  pay  the  large  and 
most  exorbitani  fee  in  London  to  the  said 
Mock  libeml  establishment,  were  to  pay 
£lO  more  for  hospital  attendance  than 
.those  »tudents  who  had.  The  effect, 
however,  of  this  sapient  law  will  be  the 
very  rerers^  of  what  was  intended  to  em- 
barras  the  rival  schools  and  to  eniich  the 
Gower-street  far-famed  London  Univer- 
sity College,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 

The  perpetual  fee  to  the  me- 
dical classes  in  the  Univer- 
,     $ity  College,  is     .     .     .     .£72   15 
The  hospital  fee  to   College 

pupils 

.  Perpetual  Cee  at  (he  North  . 
London  School  of  Medicine 
At  Sydenham  College  .     .     . 

Thus  the  North  London  School  is 
£37  \0t.,  and  the  Sydenham  College, 
4)37  iia.  less  than  the  Gower-street  C  ol- 
l«ge  for  the  same  course  of  education 

The  great  difference  in  amount  of  fees 

'tbt  the  came  amount  of  medical  mstruc- 

i  tion,  naturally  induces  many  students,  lo 

«vhom  roooey  is  an  object,  to  pay  a  tow 

f««  iiislend  of  nearly  treble  the  sum ;  but 

|,to  correct  this  great  evil,  a  sum  of  £10 

mora  i»  exacted  from  each  student  who 

fedopts  Ibis  plan,  by  the  liberals  of  Gower- 
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street.  Now  this  sum  is  insignificanl, 
and  will  never  draw  student!)  to  the  «c- 
trav;v.:ar\tly  <lear  school.  But  unless  the 
Miildfcsex  Staff  l>e  demented,  they  will 
ai  once  lower  their  fee,  as  is  rumourrd, 
to  that  of  the  old  North  London,  or  Uiu- 
versiiy  College  Hospital,  locreaM  their 
pupils  tenfol.),  and  leave  the  Gower-street 
Hospital  nearly  deserted.  The  constarU 
squabbles  in  the  London  University  Col- 
lege, which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
fessor Quain,  and  in  some  degree  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Turner,  have  given  a  fatal 
shake  to  ihe  stability  of  that  institution. 
Added  to  these,  the  scenes  at  the  North 
London  that  was,  (lie  illii^eral  raising  of 
the  feps,  the  foolish  and  knavish  change 
of  the  nante  to  University  College  Hos- 
pital to  deceive  pupils,  are  powerful 
causes  which  must  injure,  if  not  destroy, 
an  institution,  ostensibly  well  devised, 
dupiiciously  established,  and  really  a 
mockery  of  the  blasted  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge system. 

That  some  of  the  Professors  are  men  of 
talent  there  is  no  doubt,  but  not  a  whit 
more  talented  or  able  instructors  than  in 
the  various  oilier  scliouU  of  medicine  in 
the  metropolis.  That  liieir  fees  are  exor- 
bitant, like  those  of  all  the  laige  >chools, 
cannot  be  denied  any  one  ;  and  (hat  their 
tergiversations  and  sjstem  of  humbug  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  old  corrupt  institu- 
tions is  now  to  manifeit  to  be  qnestiooed. 
That  the  surgical  operations  ai  their  hos- 
pital are  more  frequent  than  in  lar|{er 
chanties  is  a  statistical  fact  that  must  be 
admitted,  and  totally  at  variance  with  the 
modern  and  universally  r>*ceived  axiom 
of  all  scientific  surgeont,  "  the  be<>t  sur- 
geon is  he  who  performs  the  fewent  ope- 
rations."  Thp  science  of  practical  medi- 
Lini*  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to 
Dr.  Ellioiiion,  Ihe  Professor's  able  defence 
of  it,  against  the  Apothecaries  Company 
Evaminers,  whivh  will  be  found    m  mo 
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ther  part  v(  ikis  day's  Journal.  That  the 
RhaUarbarian*  are  a  century  l»ehind  (tie 
present  state  of  science  is  a  fact,  for  not 
one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Merriman,  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
science.  Nevertheless  it  by  no  means 
follows,  as  one  our  correspondent's  well 
observe.'!  in  another  of  our  pages,  that 
their  worships  ate  to  be  satisfied  with 
doses  of  half-ounces  three  times  a  day  of 
carboniie  of  iron,  half-ounce  doses  of 
hydriodate  of  potass,  and  other  equally 
bold  doctrines  of  our  contemporary,  Dr. 
F.IIiotsoD.  We  agree,  however,  fully 
with  him,  that  the  conduct  of  the  said 
Rhaharbarians  it  too  often  rude,  indecent, 
and  tyrannical,  of  which  we  have  been 
repeatedly  assurt^  by  some  of  our  own 
pupils.  But  this  is  to  be  expected  from 
persons  who  become  examiners  on  the 
sole  ground  of  their  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Company  of  Druggists  in 
Black  friar<,  and  who,  as  mere  traders, 
very  seldom  have  received  a  liberal  or 
gpntleman-Hke,  or  even  a  good  medical, 
education.  Nevertlteless,  they  are  gene- 
nerally  tolerably  civil,  exrept  to  the  pupils 
of  certain  teacher:)  or  schools,  whom  they 
sometime*  annoy,  frighten,  insult,  and 
reject.  We  therefore  fully  agree  wiih 
Dr.  Elliotson  that  the  present  system  of 
examination  needs  thorough  reform,  and 
that  the  Rhabarbarians  deserve  castiga- 
tion  for  their  conduct  towards  those  who 
apply  for  their  licence.  Moreover,  their 
insolence  in  expelling  Mr.  Ridout  and 
Mr.  Bacot  from  their  board,  on  account 
of  accepting  the  honourable  oRices  of 
Senators  in  the  New  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity, shows  their  animus  towards  that 
institution.  They  know  full  well  that  it 
rill  annihilate  them  in  a  short  time,  and 
hence  their  virtuous  and  Quixotic  rage 
kiatit. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Ai'ousT  7,  1837,_ 


Mr.  Stephens,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Several  pertons  were  announced,  amongst 
which  was  a  programme  of  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  society  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  in  France,  to  be  held  at  Meti. 

Mr.  Mope  exhibited  some  coial  bead;«, 
which  had  been  perforated  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  larva;  of  a  small  species  of 
Ptiniis  ;  and  also  some  wood,  perforated 
by  the  same.  Mr.  Rqddon  also  exhibited 
some  larvae  of  the  Caragena  Cubicularis, 
the  insect  destructive  to  wheat  ricks. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  exhibited  a  singular 
moth  in  a  sttte  of  monstrosity  (Folia  ne- 
bulosa),  in  which  a  fungus  bad  grown  out 
of  the  eye,  which  terminated  in  two  pro- 
jections, lie  had  also  some  specimens 
of  the  Ybonemueda  padetla.a  small  moth 
which  had  been  very  injurious  to  an 
apple  tree  al  Lnmbeth,  the  leaves  having 
been  almost  destroyed  by  it,  and  in  some 
instances  altogether.  The  cocoons  are 
formed  inside  the  leaves,  which  soon  be- 
conie  covered  with  the  webs  of  the  insects, 
and  turn  yellow.  Ti»e  webs  are  so  strong 
that  in  many  cases  the  young  leaves  can- 
not burst  through,  but  many  of  the  large 
leaved  applvs  escape,  and  pear  tree»  are 
rarely  attacked.  The  same  insect  has 
been  also  veiy  injuriuus  in  France,  where 
the  hedge-rows  are  much  lower  thun  iit 
this  country. 

Mr.  Yarrtfll  exhibited  the  wood  leopard 
moth,  which  had  attacked  a  sycamore 
branch,  explaining  that  the  insect  eats  a 
hole  in  the  interior,  when  it  evidently 
turns  round,  as  it  is  found  with  its  head 
downward  I. 

Mr.  Bowerbank  exhibited  some  speci- 
mens of  cork,  which  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  a  species  of  Terraestes.  The 
vessel  in  which  die  cork  was  brought  over 
to  die  ducks  had  coittaioed  a  cargo  of 
horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  from  which  they 
were  produced.  A  great  deal  of  injury 
liad  also  been  done  to  the  masts,  which, 
it  was  fiared,  would  have  to  be  replaced, 
and  it  was  even  apprehended  that  the 
vessel  itself  was  destroyed.  They  had 
already  commenced  their  ravages  in  two 
localities — V\hitechapel  and  Saflrom-hill 
— where  they  attacked  the  posu  in  all 
directions,  a^d  were  very  common  in 
Wapping.  He  suggested  fur  their  de- 
struction essential  oil  of  almonds,  the 
vapour  of  which  would  probably  be  effec- 
tual.    In  one  cajie  lite  tnjury  wu  *o  i 
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ibal  a  vesspl   was  sunk  for  loine  time  in 
order  to  exlermiiiatp  tUem. 

Mr.  Westwooil  lead  an  origital  letter 
from  tlie  cek'brjleJ  IJturv,  dated  July 
1786,  containiog  a  imtice  of  an  eiilouinlo- 
gifal  exctirsion,  wliich  was  considered  in- 
teresting, as  eshibitirkc;  the  slate  o^  envi- 
mological  science  at  llul  time.  He  idso 
read  a  fia|>er  on  »<ime  inlivtduals  «>f  ihe 
family  of  h'ausidae,  in  Ibe  c.djinet  of  M. 
Bouqtiet,  found  al  Hen-  gal,  and  tlie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  ;ind  intereilins;  as  they 
exiiibited  the  exten-sive  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  specifs. 

A  deicriptinn  was  read  from  Mr. 
Waterhouse  of  two  new  species  of  Cole- 
opt  era. 

Mr.  Westwood  detailed  al  length  the 
result  of  an  entortvologicaj  visit  to  PHris, 
aad  exhibited  several  interestintt  »peci- 
nnena  which  he  had  brought  over  from  the 
collections  of  that  place.  One  was  a 
larv.i  of  the  ant  liuii,  and  which  he  had 
kept  alive  by  feeding  it  exclusively  on 
flies.  In  some  respec's  its  litbils  differed 
fiom  the  a(;iount8  given  by  LaCreille  in 
the  formation  of  its  hole.  Tins  it  mnket; 
in  very  fine  sand,  walking  backwards  with 
ils  hind  leg«,  and  thus  ercavating  the 
sand,  which  falls  upori  it  where  it  lays, 
completely  bidden,  with  lite  exception  of 
its  two  manitibles.  He  also  exhibited  a 
species  of  t'occinella,  which  isherlnvoi- 
ous  and  found  on  a  species  of  Bricinia  ;  a 
new  species  of  Haleroides,  found  on  a 
Cheloaonium,  where  the  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  a  circle  on  a  white  downey  sub- 
stance. The  larva;  are  covered  with  hair, 
and  when  they  alight  on  any  naked  body, 
cause  a  great  dejl  of  irritation,  which  is 
produced  by  the  hairs  being  all  serrated, 
or  like  sasvs.  There  was  also  a  species 
of  O.smea,  not  known  in  Kngland,  which 
is  found  on  stone  walls,  whert-  it  aita.Jies 
itself  so  stiongiy  that  it  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  a  stone  or  hatched.  The  mo«t 
interesting  of  all  was  now  an  in«ect,  ex- 
citing at  p'eseiit  a  gieat  discussion 
amongst  Entomologist*  in  France,  the 
Boinbyx  Mnri,  or  silk-worm,  frimi  its  be- 
ing subject  to  a  disease  called  Muscadine 
This  is  a  parasite  which  gradually  envel- 
opes the  whole  body  in  a  while  funsiis, 
and  destroys  the  worm,  commencing  at 
the  segments,  whence  it  absorbs  the  fatty 
matter,  and  by  which  means  much  injury 
has  been  done  in  the  silk-worm  houses. 
The  mischief  is  produced  oy  the  explo- 
sion of  a  fungus,  which  is  taken  in  at  the 
spiracles  or  pores  of  the  skin,  as  h-is  been 
proved  by  M.  Audoin,  who  has  inoculated 
several  wortns  and  beetles  with  it.     Then- 


was    nl>o  a   specimen   of    the    Scolytus 
Pygm.iMis,  uTid  iii.iecl  which  attacks  the 
oak,  and  which  has  latterly  proved  SO  tft- 
jurioiis,  iliat  80,000  trrci  in  the  B.»is  de 
v'iiii'etines  have  been   destroyed    by   it. 
This  has  in  France,  excite  1  some  discus- 
siun,  >t  having,  us  in   this  country,  beea 
imagined    to   be   produced   by  heat  and 
otiier  causes.     A  deal  of  the  injury  is  pro- 
duced  l>y  iheir  cutiine  holes    round    the 
stems  of  the  young  branches,  which  causes 
them  to  fall  down,  even  by  a  trifling  wind- 
In  toncliiii  >n,  Mr.  Westwood  made  som« 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  entomology  in 
France,  which  he  slated  to  be  in  advance 
of  this  country,  there  being  more  working 
cutlivalors,  and  the  collection  at  the  Jar- 
fitn   des  I'Untes,  being  greater  than  our 
own  national  collection.     M.  Audom  had 
recently  deliver»'d  a  course  of  fifty  lectures 
on  entomology, at  the  Jardios  des  Plantes, 
which  were  well    attended,   many  ladies 
being    present.      To    this    establishment 
were  connected   five   (lerson-i,  devot-d  lo 
entomology,  whilst  m  ibeDiitish  Museura 
there  was  but  one.    The  Society  of  ."Vgri- 
ttulture  had  jn.sl  oflered   a.  very  consider- 
able sum,  as  a  premium  for  the  discovery 
i>f  a  means  for   preventing  the  attacks  of 
iVluscadirte.     He  also  memioned  the  vilan 
(if  M.  V'ullery  for  (he  desiniction   of  the 
Calandrn   Giunaria,  in  which  the  object 
was  to  give  conslmit  motion  of  the  Krain, 
in    large    cvliiulers    mtde     ol     nieialtrc 
meshes,  perpetually  revolving,  when  the 
insect  creeps  through  ( le  small  holes  and 
hWa  to  the  ground. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  Sept.  4th. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ai'oBST  8,  1837. 


Ilii:H*iiD  Owen',  Esq.,  F.LS.,  in  tlie 
chair.  A  letier  was  read  from  Mr.  llai> 
vfy,  corresponding  member  of  Teign- 
mouth,  accompanying  some  preserved 
Radiaia?  and  hsh  liom  ihe  Devonshire 
coust.  Amongsi  the  former  was  a  Conia- 
vilia,  a  rare  specimen,  to  ohlam  which  lie 
had  dredged  in  five  fathoms  of  waier;  the 
feelers  and  tubercles  on  the  back  being 
quite  perfect,  and  the  spawn  on  thi?  frelers 
giving  it  n  curious  appeamnce.  There 
was  also  a  Tuhularia  Indivisa,  the  largest 
ever  ncard  of,  found  in  a  pool  of  waler  at 
the  recession  of  the  tide,  about  twenty 
clusters  being  observed  growing  round  its 
edges.  This  is  one  of  ihe  n>osi  beautiful 
of  the  Polophera,  and  is  also  found  m  the 
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river  Durl.  Ue  liowever  found  it  iinpos- 
siblc  It)  (tomestic.iU."  ihein  as  he  had  done 
Willi  llie  CaryophiiU,  from  not  bcini{  able 
to  imitale  ihe  a'  lioa  of  the  tidi',  ajid  the 
specimens  ht>  obtained  lived  but  two  days. 
Some  curious  notices  in  natural  history 
were  appended,  one  of  which  was,  the 
fact  of  seeing  a  carrion  crow  kill  a  duck, 
after  having  first  drawn  it  out  uf  the  water, 
by  trampling  upon  it ;  and  other,  having; 
II  -ticed  a  young  cuckoo  fed  by  a  wry- 
neck. 

Mr.  Ogleby  described  two  m-w  s|'eiies 
of  his  new  genu<)  Chemas,  winch  now 
corisistii  of  four,  ihe  Chamois  of  the  Alps, 
the  CliMinois  of  the  MimiiUyas,  and  tlie 
two  in  the  room.  It  differed  from  the 
goat,  by  having  a  naked  muzzle,  and  by 
the  more  sini^lar  fact  of  having  four 
teats. 

Mr.  Gould  described  several  birds  from 

Mr.  Darwin's  collection.      Of  these  »er 

a  raven,  from  California,  very  much  like 

that  of  KuropB,  but  diflerioi;   in  its  ele- 

gnnl   form,  the  tail,  wing,  and  bill  being 

lontjer,  and  the  hue  more  beautiful,  from 

which  circumstance  he  named  it  Corviis 

Splendens.     The  others  were  two  »peci- 

roens  of  Ortyx,  which  he  name<l  O.  Gut- 

tntus,   from    the  spotted  brea«l ;  and  the 

>l)eiidroceta,  or  wandering  crowo'  awlhors, 

•o    called    from    its   restless   dispoMtion, 

rditfenn^  more  particularly  from  the  mag- 

Ipie  in  Arboreal  feet,  shorter  t«rsi,  kc. 


HISTORY  OF  TIIK  ENTOMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


The  study  of  insects  has  always  been  a 

)pular  and   interesting    department  ot 

(atural   History,  and    its   vuUries   have 

ii'ly  a3»ociatea  tof^ther  for  intercourse 

l.atid  the  friendly  communication  of  iiifor- 

^nation     The  first  society  for  the  purpose 

r^as  known  under  the  name  of  ihe  Aure- 

iliaii  Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Swan 

1  avern,  in  Change-alley :  the  daie  of  its 

Mbrmation  is  unknown,  and  the  laws  and 

ftegulaiions  of  the   society  have  not   de- 

Cfiided  10  us,  but  we  leafn  that  it  extnied 

ill  1745.     On  the   2.Sih  of  March,  1748, 

nhe  (:reat  tire  which  happened  in  Curiihill 

Burnt  down  the  pliice  of  lueeting,  toge- 

Lther  with  Ihe  society's  valmble  collection 

jf  insecis  and  books  with  all  their  r(>galia. 

lie  society  was  even  sittirij  at  the  iiine, 

jret  so  sudden  and  so  rapid  was  the  iro- 

[petous  course  of  the  (ire,  that  the  flames 

I  beat  against  the  windows    befoie   they 

could  leave  the  room,  and  many  of  them 
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lefl  behind  their  hats  and  cane«.    This 
loss  so  much  disheartened  the  members, 
that  although  they  several  times  met  for 
that  pur,iose,  they  never  could  collect  a 
sotficient    number    tn  form  a  socieiy,  so 
that  for  fourteen  years  therv  wa.<  no  meet-      X 
ing.      Another   >ociety    under   n   similar       H 
name  was   established   in  the  year  176J, 
arisini;,   phsnix-like,  oui  of  the  pshes  of 
the  old,  and  four  yc<<rs  afterwards  it  was       ■ 
in    existence,  as    appears   frum    the  fact,      fl 
•hat  in    I76i>    Mr.  Moses   Harrit,  a  well-      ■ 
known   Entomologist  of  that   dav,  dedi- 
cated to  it  his  work  called  Tie  Karelian, 
but  we  have  no  further  accounts  left  of  its 
progress. 

Ill  the  year  1780  another  society  was 
esubiished,  called  the  Society  of  Ento- 
mologisis  of  London,  the  niinuie  book  of 
which  was  carried  down  to  the  lirst  week 
in  August.  1782,  at  which  lime  appears 
to  have  discontinued  its  sittings.  The 
cabinet  of  twn  of  its  members,  Mr.  Tinly 
and  Mr.  Benily,  were  rich  in  I>epidoptera 
and  Coleo^iiera.  Another  association 
called  the  Aurelian  Society  was'  proposed 
by  the  bte  Mr.  Hawonh,  the  antlior  of 
LKpidopUrn  Brilannica,  under  whose 
management  it  was  carried  on.  The  col- 
lection belonged  to  this  distinguished  en- 
tomologist, and  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  society  as  soon  as  it  should  consist  of 
tweuty  members,  which  number  it  never 
reached.    Ill  objects  were  to  form  a  com- 

filele  and  standard  cabinet  of  the  entomo- 
ogical  productions  of  Great  Britain ;  to 
ascertain  their  name*,  uses,  and  distinc- 
tions, the  places  and  the  times  of  their 
appearance,  (omi,  economy,  and  peculia- 
rities, and  to  point  out  to  the  public  the 
readiest  and  most  desirable  method  of 
destroying  such  as  possess  properties 
which  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Any  person  desirous  of  becoming 
a  member  of  this  society  was  to  be  ap- 
proved by  every  member  of  the  society  at 
the  time  being;  and  was  also  lequired  to 
give  up  oiie  specimen  of  every  species  of 
his  own  collection  which  the  cabinet  in 
the  "oriely  did  not  possess.  The  elected 
member  was  to  receive  in  reiurn,  dupli- 
cate specimens  from  the  society's  colu»c- 
tion,  or  money  if  he  preferred  it.  By 
these  mean*  (obs<;rvrd  tiit  ru'es)  the  Au- 
relinn  cabinet  must  tiltimal»'ly  ar  ive  at 
the  stniiilaril  of  perfection,  and  ihe  sei'A- 
ratu  collection  of  every  member  of  the 
society  will  gradually  increase  botli  in 
numbers  and  value.  But  unfortunately 
neither  the  society  nor  the  collection  ever 
attained  perfection,  as  the  former  was 
dissolved  in  1806,  and  the  latter  k^vrxxk^ 
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lo  Mr.  Haworth.  Tbe  Emomoloiical 
Society  of  London  arose  <lie  same  year 
Wil  its  ashe«,  and  consisted  of  nearly  the 
same  members.  No  member  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  unique  specimens  to  a 
general  collection,  but  a  small  collection 
was  formed,  principaJly  by  the  gpnerosiiy 
of  Mr.  Hawortli.  This  society  made 
more  progress  than  any  of  tlie  preceding; 
it  roet  regtilarly,  and  published  three 
volumes  of  its  transactions,  the  last  of 
wtiich  appeared  in  1813,  after  which  the 
death  of  some  members,  and  other  defal- 
cations, brought  the  society  into  consi- 
dtrtnble  trouble,  and  the  regular  meetings 
were  abandoned  in  the  following  year, 
1813.  llie  Entomological  Society  ol 
Great  Britain  was  formed  out  of  its  luins, 
and  was  a  non-subscribing  society,  lasting 
only  two  years,  and  ihen  merging  into 
the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnsan  So- 
ciety of  London, 

An  association  for  the  prosetniion  o( 
Entomology  was  again  formed  In  1825, 
under  the  title  of  Entomological  chib. 
This  was  also  a  noD-jubsciibing  society, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  wiih  no 
power  to  increase  the  number.  Since  its 
establishment  two  vacancies  have  alone 
occurred,  each  of  which  was  instantly 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  another  mem- 
ber, and  the  club  has  continued  to  meet 
every  month  from  the  day  of  its  eaiablish- 
Rient.  Ill  the  winter  of  \S3\-2,  it  was 
a^eed  at  a  meeting  of  the  club  to  publJKh 
a  "Quarlerly  Magazine,"  the  manage- 
ment  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
members  present,  which  was  to  he  open 
impartially  to  all  contributors,  no  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  members  of  the 
club.  The  first  number  of  the  work  en- 
tiile<i,  the  Entomological  Magazine,  was 
published  on  the  first  of  September,  1 832, 
since  which  il  has  appeared  every  three 
months,  with  the  utmost  regularity,,  treat- 
ing not  only  of  Scientific  Entorao'ogy, 
but  devoting  a  large  portion  of  its  pages 
'^  to  the  history  of  insects,  as  connecied 
with  agriculture  aud  horticulture. 

Th«!  Entomological  Society  of  London 
was  formed  in  1833,  its  fiist  meeting  be- 
ing held  oti  the  4th  of  November,  at  its 
rooms,  at  17,  Old  Bond-street,  where 
about  fifty  members  assemble<},  the  chair 
being  first  taken  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  who  proposed  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirhy,  the  venerable  palriarvh 
of  science  and  entomology,  as  I'reiident. 
Its  first  scienufic  meeiirii<  was  held  on  the 
2nd  of  Detembtr  in  the  same  year,  and 
iiucceeding  meetings  have  been  held  oa 
the  Rnt  Moadny  of  every  month  ftora 


that  period  to  the  present.  It  has  been 
rnuch  more  extensive  than  any  of  its  pro- 
genitors, tlic  number  of  members  in  No- 
vemlier  I8:l'l,  amounting  to  127,  includ-  J 
iiig  most  of  ihe  le.iding  enlomologisrs  of  % 
the  ptescnl  day.  Th^ir  transactions  had 
afso  accumul.ilpd  In  such  an  extent  thai 
the  first  part  was  published  in  that  month, 
enil>ellished  witti  seven  plate*,  two  oth*r 
parts  having  subsequently  appeared. 


THE  RIPENING  OF  FRUITS. 


From  Ihe  Gardener't  Gazette. 

A  prize  havine  bei-ra  offered  in  the  year 
1821,  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  a  pioper  elucidation  of  this  iinporiant 
and  highly  interesting  subject,  three  pa- 
(lers  were  reutivett;  one  ofivhicli,  written 
by  M.  Berard  of  Montpei'ifcr,  gained  the 
prize,  and  was  afterwards  ptiblisht-d  in 
the  Annates  de  Chimie.  M.  Berard'j 
memoir  is  exceedingly  long  and  turgid  ; 
the  following  summary  of  useful  facts  is, 
therefore,  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gardener'n  Gazette : — 

Fruits  do  not  act  on  the  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  leaves  do:  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  former  tbnih  in  light  and 
darlcne^s)  are  at  every  instant  of  their  for- 
mation and  growib,  io  suffer  a  l<jss  of 
carbon  ;  which,  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  forms  carbonic 
acid.  Till  lot*  of  carbon  i»  emevtial  to 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  for,  if  the  latter 
be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of 
oxygen,  the  function  of  throwing  out  car- 
bon will  become  suspended,  the  ripening 
Mopped,  and  if  the  fruit  remain  attach^ 
)o  the  tree  or  plant,  it  will  dry  up  and 
die. 

fruits  which  ar  enclosed  in  shells, 
however,  may  and  do  ripen ;  for  the 
membranes  which  form  the  husk  are  na- 
turally permeable  to  the  air :  indeed  the 
communication  between  the  external  and 
internal  air  is  so  free,  that  both  have 
;ilways  been  found  (o  be  of  uniform  com- 
position ;  that  is,  when  analysed,  the 
atmosphere  within  the  shell  has  furnished 
the  same  relative  quantitiei^  of  oxpgen  and 
nitroj^n  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

When  fruits  separated  from  the  tree 
(even  though  capable  of  completing  thetf 
uwn  ripening)  are  placed  in  atmospheres 
or  meclia  deprived  of  oxygen,  they  will 
nr)t  ripen  :  the  power  of  ripeninir,  how- 
ever, in  such  case,  is  only  tatpe.nded,  and 
may  be  induced  to  act,  or  be  re-est»- 
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I  bli^heJ,  by  placing  t^e  fruil  in  an  attno- 
fpliere  capiible  ol  ((tkiog  carbon  rrnm  it. 
If  the  frutt,  however,  remain  too  Jon<;  in 
the  de-oxygenat«il  situation,  it  will  have 
lost  the  (>ower  tif  ripening :  evt-n  tlUiough 
it  preserve  nearly  the  same  external  ap- 
pearance. 

From  these  facts  the  inference  is  plain. 
but    hij^hty    important,   vti.,    Iliut    inwl 
frniis,  Rnd  pspvciully  tliO'e  whicli  do  not 
require  to  remain  lonn  on   ih-  ir   parent 
trees,  may  he  prewrvcd  for  a  considerable 
lime  ;  and  ttiu.s  their  utility  ami  the  plea- 
sure   wliich    they   afford    be    prolonged. 
The  most  !>impie  proi-esi  cousisti  m  (orni- 
ioK  a  pasite  of  lime,  sulphate  nl  iron  and 
wabr,  placinic  the  same  ai  the  bottoms  of 
class  or  stone  buttle*,  or  jars,  and    iiien 
tnlroducini!  the  fruit   pulled   a  few  days 
htfoie  ii  would    otiieiwi'e  have  become 
ripe.     Such    fruits,  howi-ver,  are  to  hr 
kept  frnni  the  bottoms  of  the  bolder  or 
oiher  vessels,  and  a.^  much  su  possihie 
from  the  oiher:    at  tlie  same  tune  fiirc 
I  bi'isl  be  taken  to  ilose  each  buttle  or  jar 
nth  pruper  corks  and  cement,  either  with 
fir  without    bladders   or   tin   covers,   ac- 
ftordirii{  to  citcumMancfS.     Persons  at  all 
acquainted  with  chemistry,  will  perceive 
titat  fruits  thus  placed  are  situate  in  an 
•  atmosphere  entirely    fret-d    from   oxygtn 
(whii  It  lias  been  absorbed  by  the  paste) 
,  ftitd,  consequently,  that  ihey  may  be  pre- 
I  Served  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of 
time, according;  to  their  nature :-  peaches, 
Ixpricolj,  ptune.i,  and   several  spends  of 
I  Mums,  from  trrenti/  dag*  to  a  month  ; — 
|>ears  and  apples  for  fuTl  tAree  monthg. — 
l*f  eitlier  of  these  fruits  be  withdrawn  from 
Itheir  confinement,  after   their  respective 
"leriods  and  be  exposed   to  the  air,  they 
nil   ripen  extremely  well;  but  if  these 
?riod»    be    much    exceeded    they    will 
idergo    partial  alteration  and   will  not 
ip«>n  at  all. 
It  is  well  kno«n  that  when  ripe  fruit  is 
[long  expo-e<l   to  the  air,  it  will  rot  and 
Iflecay  ;  in  such  ost!)  thelruit  first  changes 
lie  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air  into 
arbonic  acid  gas ;  and  ilien  the  same  gts 
.  evolved  from  in  own  substance  in  large 
iiantity.     Indeed,  the  presence  of  oxygen 
as  is  neressary  to  the  lOtling  or  de<  ay  nf 
lilts;   for,   whnn    it   is   absent  a  different 
hanpe  takes  place.     When  the  fruit  lan- 
itot  iijiPii  except  On  the  tree,  its  ripening 
Is  not  caused   ny  miy  chemical   change  of 
Its  substance,  whilst  siill  green  :  but  by 
the  I  hanpe  or  addition  of  neie  mb»tanec» 
furni.shcd  to  a  b«  the  capillary  vessels  of 
'its  parent   stem  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  well  ascertained  fitci,  that  rrAfn/rui/* 


appear  to  haw  iott  the  acid  tuite  and 
qualititt  Kkich  liejf  poim*»ed  in  tieir 
unripe  ulale,  it  ii  becaune  that  taite  it 
hidden  by  the  large  quantity  of  nugar 
they  have  received  during  the  prngres* 
of  ripening. 

In  those  ftuits  which  ripen  after  tepa- 
rntitn  from  the  tree,  likewise,  the  quan- 
tity of  5ug.ir  is  found  considcr^tbly  to  in- 
crease :  in  such  cases,  however,  it  must 
be  lormed  at  lUe  expcnte  0/  the  Kubvlances 
previouiiy  composing  the  fruit.  Gum, 
iignin,  and  irater,  are  the  only  substances 
preseiit;  the  proportions  of  which  dimi- 
nish during  the  proiess:  it  is,  therefore, 
UKlural  for  us  to  conclude,  Hint  it  is  tlio!>e 
portions  of  these  sub^tance-i  whicli  have 
diHappeared,  that  ha>e  been  converted 
into  sugar ;  and  as  the  lignin  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  carbon,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  from  it,  the  oxygen 
lakes  the  caTboii  in  order  to  form  carbonic 
acid, — a  change  so  essential  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  those 
fruits  which  ri{>en  early  on  the  tree,  all 
the  mgar  should  be  sent  into  the  fruit 
from  the  plant;  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  substance  of  the  fruit  nets  Ufion 
the  air — or  vice  versa^ — and  thereby 
forms  sugar,  like  those  fruits  which  have 
been  separated  from  their  parent  sicmi; 
but  nut  in  sufficiently  large  quantity  lo 
render  tlieni  identical  in  quality.  In 
such  cases,  it  }h  necessary,  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  tree  itself,  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  ripening. 

in  conclusion,  it  remains  to  be  slated, 
that  the  alteration  which  the  lignin  un- 
dergoes during  the  process  of  ripening,  or 
tacchari/caticm,  continues  during  the 
decay  of  the  fruit,  under  any  circum- 
stances. During  the  process  of  decay, 
the  lignin  becomes  brown,  and  its  decom- 
position, as  well  as  that  of  the  gum  and 
ttie  water,  occaasions  the  formation  of 
compnrdtively  large  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  g.)a.  Tlie  sugar,  also,  (if  any  exist) 
becomes  decomposed  at  ihi.s  time;  and, 
to  its  dimppearanre,  in  a  i^r-at  measure, 
is  lo  be  attributed  the  peculiar  taste  of 
decayed  or  rotten  fruits.  The  sugar,  du- 
ring ii«  decurnpoiition,  likewise,  doubtless 
lives  rise  lo  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  a  great  pan  of  which,  combining 
With  tlie  hyiroijeit  evolved  from  the  de- 
composing water,  forms  earburetted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  the  main  source  of  ihiil 
ill  or  tiiiassinatic  laaie  and  smell,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  vegetaMe  pulridiiy. — ('. 
iVI«rK».»/is. 
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SITTING  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 


SITTING  01'  THE  FRENCH  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  THE  31st  of  JULY. 


Monsieur  Savarl,  Dulong,  D-'cquerel, 
and  Blainville,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  exainirie  tlie  «3saji  for  ihe  k'rcit 
prize  on  physics.  Tiie  pioblem  to  he  re- 
solved ill,  to  determine,  by  anatomical 
and  physiological  research,  whal  is  the 
tnechanison  of  sound  in  those  animals 
which  are  capable  of  producing  it. 

AoBK UL1  iJn4L  Economy. — Ratagen 
of  InsecU  that  dcstrog  the  fine. — It  will 
he  remembered  thai  llie  academy  nomi- 
nated, at  its  laU  aittin^,  a  commission  to 
repair  to  Ar^enteuil,  and  exainiite  into 
the  disasters  caused  there  by  a  species  i>f 
insect  which  destroys  the  vines.  Messrs. 
Dumeril  and  A.  ILlaire  visited  the  place, 
and  went  over  an  extent  of  ((round  of  d 
league  III  Irngtii,  and  half  a  league  in 
breadth.  All  the  vines  which  coveted 
this  space  were  entirely  desiiiute  of  leaves 
and  grapes,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
vine  pirops  supporting  blackened  sl^Iks 
that  are  almoit  in  a  stale  of  alrophy,  ow- 
in^  to  several  sorli  of  insects,  amoni;  winch 
the  tiist  place  rou>t  be  nssi);ned  lo  the 
pyralis,  of  wliicli  iMoitsiour  Diimcril  |ii 
senls  llie  In<,iitutc  with  specimens  of  the 
caterpiller,  chrysalis,  butterfly  and  eg 
Tlie  presence  of  att  these  metamorphoses, 
and,  above  all,  the  deposit  of  eggs  on  ihe 
leaves  of  llie  vine,  indikjnte  that  the  pyralis 
is  conlinually  reproduced,  and  that  in 
con>e)juencc  it  would  be  difficnU  lo  de- 
stroy it  with  fire,  as  is  generally  done 
with  uiher  insects.  Monsieur  DuniCTil 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  GOncerttnij- 
with  his  colleagues  MM.  St.  Hilaire  and 
Dumas,  on  the  means  of  preventing  l}ie 
return  of  this  scourge. 

METE0B0L.OGV. — Falling  Stan  in  the 
Mauritiua,  —  Monsieur  Louis  Robert, 
who  has  for  a  long  lime  inhabited  the 
Mauritius,  and  occupied  himself  witiv 
meteorology  and  astronomy,  addresses 
from  a  journal  kept  in  that  country  an 
extract  relating  lo  shooting  stars.  The 
coincidence  between  the  appearance  of 
these  luminous  bodies  in  an  isle  of  torrid 
lone  and  iliose  which  have  been  observed 
at  the  same  time  over  a  great  part  Europe, 
in  not  without  interest.  Towards  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th  November, 
1832,  duiing  calm  and  somewhat  cloudy 
weather,  there  was  seen,  from  all  parts  of 
the  heavens  where  there  were  not  clouds, 
and  especially  towards  the  tenith,  at  some 
degrees  lo  the  south,  a  great  variety  of 
sliooUng  stars,  which  traversed  the  hea- 


vens III  all  directiotis.  The  number  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  count 
them.  Their  courses  were  not  in  5tra,ight 
lines,  as  thusn  of  shooting  stars  generally 
are,  but  Ihey  described  all  sorts  of  curves 
in  the  sky.  This  plienonienn  was  at  ii^i 
height  abo«nt  fouc  in  tht  morning.  A 
liltle  bpfoic  the  rising  of  the  sun.  but  few 
uf  tli.se  meteors  were  to  be  seen.  The 
mercury  of  the  barometer  was  at  its  usual 
height,  and  the  thermometer  of  B£«umur 
was  two  degrees  lower  than  for  some  days 
preceding. 

Oroakic  Chemistry. — Re»earcie»  on 
SulpAo-naphlalic  .dcid.  A  paper  by 
Monsieur  llegnauli. — In  1836  Mr.  Fara- 
day had  obtained  two  is  'ineric  acids  by 
lieattng  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric 
4cid  !tnd  naphtaline.  According  to  ibis 
chemist,  bolli  ought  to  be  composed  of 
one  atom  if  naplitaline  and  of  two  atoms 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Messieurs  Liebig  and 
VVohler,  having  employed  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric a(  id,  obtained  only  one  acid,  re- 
sembling, in  cumposition,  the  two  acid<« 
of  Mr.  iaraday.  wliich,  combined  with 
baryta,  gives  a  soluble  salt.  Monsieur 
Itc.nault  having  repeated  in  his  turu 
these  experiments  obtained  only  asoluble 
salt,  after  healing  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  naphtaline  to  seventy  or  eighty  de- 
grees. Ills  sulpho-iiaphlalic  acid  is  solu- 
ble ir>  waier  and  alcohol,  and  forms,  by 
efaporaiion,  a  crystalline  deliquescent 
ma.ss.  Its  lasle  is  highly  acid  and  me- 
t-jtlic.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  heat, 
it  mells  between  eighty-five  and  ninety 
degrees,  and  is  decomposed  at  about  |20 
degrees.  It  is  composed  of  twenty  atoms 
of  carbon,  twenty  of  hydrogen,  eight  of 
oxygen,  and  two  of  sulphur.  The  sulpho- 
naphtalnte  of  baryta  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  baryta,  two  atoms  of  sulphur, 
five  atoms  of  oxygen,  iw«niy  atoms  of 
carbon,  and  luurteen  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
which  correspond  to  one  atom  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  two  atoms  of  naph- 
taline, having  lost  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
which  has  combined  with  the  atom  of 
oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
watt-  r. 

Pai.eo.moloot. —  Moixsieur  Geoffroy 
St,  Hilaire  gives  in  a  paper  "On  the 
changes  produced  at  the  surface  of  the 
e-ipih,"  and  which  appear  to  depend  ori- 
ginally and  necessarily  oi»  the  pre-exisient, 
incessant,  sluw,  and  successive  variation 
of  ditfereni  and  consecutive  ambient 
ineiiunis  of  the  i4>rrestrial  "lobe. 
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DR.  ELLIOTSONS  ATTACK 


■SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 


^ 


"o  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 
Gentlemen,  —  1  Irust  lo  your  wfll 
known  inipariialiiy  and  love  of  ju.-tice  lo 
give  iiiseiiion  to  the  following  obstrva- 
lions.  In  the  lancet  of  last  wtek  is  a 
long  report  of  part  of  a  clinical  If  ciuie 
delirered  by  Dr.  EllioUon  and  liemied, 
"  Specimens  OK  THH  makne*  jn  which 

THE  MeDICAI.    SrUDKSTJ  ARE     EXAMJNtD 

AT  AvoTutcAHiEs  Hall;  vriTir  CoM- 
MEKTS,  PT  Dn.  Elliotson.  The  arro- 
gant and  self'SufficifHl  manner  in  wliicli 
Dr.  Elli«Uon  thrusts  himself,  al  this  pur- 
licular  tcamn,  before  the  public,  cannot 
but  create  feelings  of  dis^st  and  con- 
tempt in  the  minds  of  evtry  raiionitl 
member  and  student  in  the  prolesiion. 

Tlie  two-fold  object  Dr.  Klliotson  evi- 
dently hai  in  his  rash  and  shallow  charges 
against  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries  is  very  apparent.  First,  He 
wishes  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
members  of  the  New  Metrupolil-tn  Uni- 
versity at  the  expense  of  the  Apothecaries 
Company  ;  and  second,  fixding  that  Hie 
Medical  session  is  f»st  approaching,  the 
exprrimrnlal  profc»»or  of  the  vrnctice  of 
pht/nic  in  the  falling  and  jobbing  nchool 
of  GoKcr  Street,  feeU  that  a  gnod  pan  of 
his  income,  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  deriving  from  the  pupils  of  the 
University  College,  will  be  materially 
diminished  by  the  presence  of  Dr  Ryan 
and  Dr.  Marshall  Iiall,  who  are  to  lecture 
next  session  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Gower  Street ;  the  Jormer  at  the  North 
London  School  of  Medicine,  the  latter  at 
Sydenham  College.  In  order  then  to 
bring  himself  before  the  public  in  the 
capacity  of  a  moral,  conscientious,  ab!e, 
and  indefatigable  teacher,  Dr.  Elliotson 
with  a  hope  of  catching  the  malcontents 
amongst  the  medical  students  on  their 
arrival  in  town  nifxt  October,  pufls  him' 
self  off  al  the  expense  of  the  Apotliecftri«>s 
(!^ompany,  trumpeting  forth  to  the  coun- 
try, "  I  am  Db.  Elliotsok,  the  professor 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  of  University 
College,   I  INVITE  (?)  you  all  to  ite  my 

Fraciice,  for  "  I  am  sir  oracle,  and  when 
speak  let  no  dog  bark  I"  Justice  shall 
~e  done  you  I  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
rievances  we  have  received  at  the  hands 
'the  Apothecaries  "I  roust,  Ktxj  whi- 


ter, go  on  leaching  as  I  did  llic  last!'' 
The  speaker  should  have  a<lded  "  and 
shall  be  happy   to  receive  your  fee  fof* 
attend.-mce  on  my   discourses,  which  is 
only  £9  perpetual. 

Gentlemen,  although  I  admit  that  much 
reform  is  required  at  Apothecaries  Hall, 
particularly  in  the  method  of  examination, 
yet  I  must  say  that  the  ipse  dixit  of  any 
public  or  private  lecturer  should  not  be 
taken  by  any  court  of  examiners  as  a 
proof  of  the  candidates  abilities  and  pre- 
tension'! to  practice,  and  much  less  the 
ipse  dixit  cf  so  young  a  man,  both  in 
practice  and  years,  as  Dr.  Elliotson. 
Young  aspiraiils  in  general  are  led  away 
by  novelty,  and  to  gain  notoriety  usually 
drviate  from  th«  safer  paths  of  practice 
which  older  heads  cautiously  follow. 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  lo  tread." 

.Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Apothecaries 
Company  had  asked  the  abntemioUH  Mr, 
DjvhI  Uiiwiii,  Ihe  timid  Mr.  Jenner, 
or  the  extraordinarily  induttrious  Mr. 
George, 

Pray  Sir,  what  is  the  dose  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  iron !  ?  or  what  dose  of  creosote 
would  you  administer!!?  or  what  shape 
blister  would  you  apply  to  the  organ 
of  philoprogenitiveness  in  tlie  case  of 
a  working  man  who  had  too  large  a 
family  ! ! !  ?  or  what  are  Ihe  diseases  in 
which  animal  magnetism  is  of  use!!!? 
or  what  i*  the  dose  of  spiders  web  in 
intermittents.  What  would  have  been 
the  answers  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  pupils? 
"  I  pause  for  a  reply  !" 

1  am  Gentlemen, 
your  constant  reader, 
A  Lover  of  my  Profession. 


REVIEWS. 


^  Clinical  Treatite  on  lie  Endemie  Fe- 
ter»  of  Ihe  IVett  lndie«,  intended  at  a 
Guide  for  Ihe  Yrmng  Practitioner  in 
thotte  Couttlrien.  By  J.  Evans,  Esq. 
M.R.C.S.  London:  J.Churchill,  8vo. 
pp.  a09,  1837. 

The  great  importance  of  this  work  in- 
duces us  to  notice  it  very  fully  for  the 
information  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  formidable  diseases  of  which  it  treats. 

The  author  continues  his  account  of 
Malaria  as  follows : — 

"  These  rapours  are  clearly  heavier  than 
the  atmnspiiere ;  they  always  travel  upon 
the  ground,  and  are  JDcapable  of  rising  <a 
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RKVrFWS. 


any  considenble  hetghf,  perpeodiculftrly, 
though  ihey  are  found  Imvelling  up  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  the  ascent  of  which 
It  very  gradual ;  and  (his  holds  good, 
from  whatsoever  source  they  may  have 
arisen.  Whilst  excavations  were  making 
at  t)ie  Cimetiere  des  Inooceus  at  Paris, 
this  poison  was  fnund  in  the  cellars  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  in  such 
quantitie*,  mixed  u)>  with  other  gaiiei,  a-* 
to  produce  asphyxia  in  those  exposed  to 
them  ;  and  of  those  who  recovered  from 
the  first  effetts,  many  died  from  malit;- 
nant  fevers  proJuceJ  by  its  absorption 
iolo  (be  body. 

'•  Thoiigli  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  (his  [loison,  We  must  nut,  on  (hat  ac- 
count, deny  its  existence,  nor  its  identity 
in  every  cise,  from  whatever  source  it 
may  have  risen.  When  we  study  its 
physiological  efiects  on  man,  or  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  we  shall  still  farther 
be  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  in  no 
re'pect  does  it  present  any  other  difference 
than  that  of  iiilennity,  or  perhaps  some 
sli);tit  modificaiinns  arising  from  its 
source,  its  proitucing  causes,  and  tJie 
substances  with  which  it  may  in  different 
cases  be  combined." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  explain 
the  physiological  effects  of  malaria,  and 
his  remarks  will  be  petused  with  interest 
and  instruction. 

''  This  subj«jc(  may  be  divided  into 
two  heads.  First,  the  effects  of  marsh 
effluvia  expanded  tlitouiih  the  atmosphere 
OD  the  mass  of  an  acclimated  population. 
Secondly,  the  effects  produced  on  mflivi- 
duals  by  this  poison  in  a  conceniraled 
form. 

Effects  of  Malaria  on  an  Acclimated 
Population- 

"  Tlitse  effi-cts  are  not  the  same  in  all 
'Counlrit's,  for  each  climate  has  its  own 
temperature,  ant  other  causes  which 
powerfully  influence  (ho«e  of  malaria 
The  people  o'f  Holland  hive  not  the  Karae 
character  and  appearan<?e  as  (hose  near 
Rome ;  nor  do  tlie  l.ttier  resemble  altoge- 
thei  (he  inliahitants  of  St   Lucia. 

"  The  ir>habitiinis  of  marshy  countries, 
where  the  temperrtiiire  is  roodtnile,  pre- 
sent llie  followLng  appearances :— The 
skin  is  pale,  livid,  or  yellow,  the  eyes 
dull  and  heavy,  the  movements  of  the 
lioJy  slow  and  languid,  the  ej^lids  and 
face  puffy  and  somewhat  >woilen,  or 
shrunk  and  wrinkled  at  an  age  when  they 
ought  not  10  b«  ;  the  abdomen  large,  the 
ertremitlea  small,  shrunk,  nod  wanting 
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consistence  in  the  muscles  ;  the  tensklkMa 

both  of  pleasure  and  pain  seem  deadened ; 
common  events  produie  little  effect,  ex. 
citing  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  They  pre- 
sent the  lymphatic,  or,  as  it  wa^  formerly 
called,  the  leuco-phlegroaLc  tempeiaraent, 
in  Its  greatest  developemeni.  Cadavanc 
inspection  shows  us  chronic  engorgements 
or  morbid  changes  of  struciure  m  some 
or  all  of  the  viscera.  Acute  ii<flamnn%iioiis 
are  rare,  but  living  in  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  they  never  enjoy  health  ; 
(hey  are  alway?  valetudinarians.  Ho^ 
can  it  be  otherwi.se,  attacked  as  they  sA 
frequently  are  by  intermittent  or  rennit- 
lant  fever<,  which  though  so  slight  as  ro 
be  treated  by  the  unfortunate  lyings  wliO 
havK  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
suffering,  with  indifference,  nevertheless 
ultiraatelyproduce  premature  old  aye  and 
deatli  ?  They  suffer  from  neuralgic  affec- 
tions ;  sciatica  and  tic-doloureux  arc 
common ;  their  blood  is  thin  and  watery, 
giving  rise  to  ulcers  of  the  legs  and 
scurvy. 

"  As  we  approach  the  tropics,  though 
the  lymjthaiic  temperament  ^lill  obtains,  ^ 
we  find  it  combined  with  a  greater  eyci- H 
l.»bili<y  of  ihe  nervous  system  ;  and  within  ■ 
these  regions  are  added  irraiibility  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  There 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  indolence  and  love 
of  excitement ;  a  wish  to  be  roused  rrom 
ihe  lisllessness  of  every-day  life,  but 
requiring  a  powerful  stimulns  to  effect  ii. 
Slight  causes  produce  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  which  (erminaie  in  death. 
Colic,  followed  by  paralysis  of  some  part 
of  tfie  body,  is  common ;  and  hysteria  j 
and  other  diseases  of  this  class  are  fre- 
quently cornbined  with  the  ordinary  dis- 
orders of  the  country.  We  can  account 
for  this  only  by  admitting  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  ordinary  morbific 
agents,  or  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
people. 

"  When  acclimnied  individuals  are  ex- 
posed lo  the  emanation  from  marsh  in  a 
more  contraied  form,  or  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  their  powprs  a^e  capable  of 
resisting,  they  are  attacked  by  the  s;itne  ^ 
diseases  as  the  unacrlimaied.  H 

"  Difffrunces  in  llie  inanner  of,  and 
situvtion  in  life,  influence  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently 
ttieir  diseases.  The  population  of  St. 
Lucia  consists  of  Kn^jlish,  Freni:h,  Creoles 
(if  holh  white  Mild  mixed  races,  and 
negroes.  The  better  clns8fs,  who  live 
well,  drinking  good  old  wine  and  eating 
foml  both  nourishing  and  easily  digested, 
preserve  a    leroperament   more  or    less 
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Aguineous;  and  ttiough  occasionally 
attacked  with  fever  or  afTeciions  uf  ihe 
abduminal  or^inn,  are  not  subject  to  those 
chronic  eiigorgetnenis  of  the  viscera  which 
I  have  ;mentioiied.  Some  of  the  poorer 
French  or  their  desceridt»nls,  white  or 
coloured,  who  are  budly  fed  and  naturally 
abstemious  in  their  inorle  of  lining,  takins; 
only  small  quantities  of  an  inferior  red 
wine  mixed  with  water,  presci.t  exHinjiles 
of  a  developed  lymphatic  temperament, 
and  their  diseases  are  of  that  cl>s>. 
Dram-dnokers  of  all  races  are  subject  to 
organic  lesions  of  diffeeent  viscera  in  a 
chronic  form,  and  to  deran^rpnients  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  they  are  liable  to  fevers, 
aud  when  attacked  generally  siuk  under 
a  train  of  ataxic  symptoms. 

"  An  English  geullcman  of  a  saDtnii- 
neous  temperament  married  a  French 
lady.  lie  was  attacked  with  a  mild  inier- 
roittent,  which  was  cured  by  diet  and 
demulcent  drinks.  Fancying  tliat  his 
former  method  of  life  produced  his  dis- 
eas«,  he  determined  upon  livini;  very 
abstemiously  for  the  future,  and  his  reso- 
lution was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of 
his  wife  and  her  family.  Madeira  was 
exchanged  for  a  common  poor  Fr>*i)ch 
wine,  which  he  took  diluti^d  in  large 
quantities  of  w..lef ;  animal  food,  for  tlip 
indJL'estihle  vegetables  of  the  country,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  fish.  This  sy»iem 
was  continued  for  some  time,  antd  his 
abdomen  and  fai  began  to  swell ;  to  com. 
bat  which  he  discontinued  his  wine,  took 
large  quantities  of  lisannes,  several  clys- 
ters, and  a  smart  purge  twice  a  wck.  In 
about  a  month  he  came  up  to  town,  and 
I  saw  him  with  my  friend  Dr.  Driven, 
when  he  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances : — Anasarca  from  head  to  foot, 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
He  was  silting  up,  his  back  supported  by 
a  chair,  the  body  bent  sdghtly  forward  ; 
his  breathing,  short  and  rapid,  consisting 
of  a  Kuccession  of  gaspin^s  for  air,  could 
not  be  peffoniied  in  any  other  position. 
Percussion  of  the  chest  impossible,  ftom 
the  immense  effusion  into  the  cellular 
tissue  ;  neither  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  nar 
tLe  stroke  at  the  heart  could  be  felt,  for  a 
similar  reason.  By  change  of  diet  ihis 
patient  recovered  and  reiunied  to  En- 
gland,  where  I  lately  saw  him  in  rude 
health,  and  effectually  cnred  of  tisanues 
and  abstinence, 

*'  By  ab>tinence  from  a  sufficient  quan- 
tify of  nutritious  (ood  and  .1  moderate 
allowance  of  good  wine,  insttad  of  dropsj' 
we  occasionally  find  that  somr  painful 
neuralgic  affection    ariS4's,  and   is  only 


made  to  subside  by  reiurniDg  to  ihu  for- 
mer mauntir  of  life. 

•*  Dr.  Levicher,  in  his  '"  Guide  Medical 
des  Anlille--,"  describes  a  peculiar  kind  - 
of  dysentery  occurring  in  negroes  or 
other  peo,  le  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  the  neiehbourhooii  of  marsiies,  which 
he  denominates,  from  its  combination 
with  other  symptoms,  *' tcorliutic."  It 
may  Le  added  that  wliertf  tht-se  dysenteric 
symptoms  are  not  I'outid,  otliers  arising 
from  the  same  cause  occupy  their  place. 

We  are  next  informed  uf  the  enecls  of 
malaria  in  a  more  concentrated  form  on 
individuals,  and  cates  are  given  in  illus- 
tration wiiich  abound  witti  interrst. 

*'  Two  ways  of  examining  this  subject 
present  themselves  to  us;  tlie  first  by 
observing  its  effects  upon  men  and  ani- 
mals exposeil  to  its  inflnenc»' ;  the  second 
by  experiments  made  on  those  animals 
which,  like  man,  suffer  from  these  emana- 
tions. 

•'  An  European,  or  a  native,  after  a 
long  residence  in  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  arriving  in  St.  Lucia,  complains 
of  a  feelinic  of  weight  in  the  atmosphere, 
— a  something  which  resists  the  wish  for 
exertion  or  exercise-  Botli  Ins  mind  and 
body  are  oppressed ;  liis  intellect  is 
clouded  ;  his  spirits  are  low  and  despond- 
ing, and  all  pre-existing  love  of  enterprize 
vanishes.  If  his  residence  be  protracted 
he  h^s  slight  febrile  movements,  which 
come  on  regularly  or  irregularly,  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  him  pur- 
suing his  usual  avocations,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  sufScieiit  to  induce  him 
Co  throw  himself  upan  a  sofa,  and  require 
a  powerful  effort  of  resolution  to  combat. 
In  this  manner  his  body  may  gradually 
accommodate  itself  to  the  climate,  but  he 
may  cunslder  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escape  so  easily;  in  general,  particularly 
if  hrt  be  guilty  of  any  imprudences,  he 
feels  restless  at  ni^hi,  and  can  only  sleep 
durinjt  ihe  cool  of  the  morning;  he  feels 
out  of  torts;  has  pains  in  the  back  and 
extremities,  as  if  from  iatigue;  he  com- 
plains of  head-,iche,  sickness,  and  nausea  ; 
and  if  these  symptoms  are  not  attended 
to  immediately,  suffers  what  is  vulgarly 
called  an  attack  of  seasoning  fever. 

"  When  the  coitjititutiori  is  affected  by 
malaria  in  a  still  more  powerful  manner, 
the  effects  are  oAen  immediate,  and  I 
will  describe  them  as  they  occurred  to 
mysdif.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castries  about 
midnight,  and  ray  road  obliged  me  to 
pass  the  swamp  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  town.     There  was  a  lo^%\^  \aoc»vJC\i^\>-, 
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ihe  tkj  was  unclouded,  and  a  beaver  dew 
was  hil'mg.  On  approaching  the  swamp 
I  was  sensible  of  an  extremely  disagree- 
able odour,  arising  from  ils  emanations, 
and  from  the  dank  and  foul  vegetation  on 
its  surface  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  I 
then  perceived  a  peculiarly  unpleasant, 
but  iudiscribnble  tiste  in  my  mouth  and 
pharynx,  which  produced  slight  vertigo, 
nauiea,  and  even  eflbrts  to  vomit.  On 
ray  arrival  at  the  estate,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards,  I  took  a  glasi  of  hot  punch, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  allay  llie 
nausea  ;  I  was,  however,  mistaken,  for  it 
was  immediately  rejected,  and  an  a^e 
came  on,  which  obliged  me  lo  go  to  bed, 
where  I  remained  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  After  a  profused  pers- 
piration I  was  enabled  to  ride  to  town, 
though  iitill  very  unwell.  At  night  the 
symptoms  relumed  with  such  severity  as 
lo  require  a  bleeding  from  the  arm  and 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium ;  by  these 
means  the  paroxysm  subsided  eighteen 
hours  nfier  iiH  commencement,  and  a 
return  was  prevented  by  the  free  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Both  before  and 
Kince  I  have  passed  this  swamp  at  all 
hours  without  inconvenience,  except  frorn 
Ihe  unpleasant  smell  which  always  existed, 
I  have  also  twice  passed  the  Pontine 
IVlarshes  at  riight,  at  a  time  when  fever 
was  raging  in  the  Caropagna,  in  Home, 
Velleirl,  and  Ttrracma;  the  only  effect  I 
could  perceive  was  a  slight  oclour,  not 
unlike  champagne. 

"  The  two  lollowing  cases  was  related 
to  me  liy  my  friend  Dr.  Chevalier,  of 
Mariiiiiciue,  but  who  at  the  time  they  oc- 
curred was  practising  in  St.  Lucia: — 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  two 
boatmen,  after  finishing  their  day's  work, 
before  returning  home,  were  occupied  in 
hauling  their  canoe  high  up  vn  the  beach, 
close  (o  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
swamp  meiilioned  above,  when  they  per- 
ceived immeeliately  to  wmdward  a  small 
cloud  of  vapour  gradually  approaching 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  ihey  were  enve- 
lo|)ed  in  iL  One  of  them  fell  down, 
apparently  in  a  stale  of  asphyxia,  and  the 
other,  wa.s  so  affected  a't  to  be  unable  to 
render  him  any  assistance.  The  vapour 
passed  away  cjuickly,  and  the  one  who 
had  been  the  least  incommoded  recovered 
sufficiently  to  look  afti-r  his  companion, 
whom  he  found  lying  in  the  mud,  appa- 
rently insensible.  lie  continued  in  this 
state  Only  a  short  time,  and  gradually 
became  sufficiently  well  lo  be  led  home. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  Dr.  Chevalier 
vras  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him 
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suffering  from  an  ioteasc  a^rue.  Tbe  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  cold,  the  counte- 
nance expressed  great  anxiety,  the  pulse 
was  small  and  scarrt'ly  perceptible,  the 
tiatient  was  insensible  to  surroundin)^ 
objects,  and  in  a  gute  of  coma,  only 
interrupted  by  severe  convuUi-  ns.  The 
cold  stage  continued  altogether  about 
three  hours,  and  as  reaction  took  place 
the  convulsions  subsided  ;  but  the  coma 
continued,  and  alternated  with  delirium. 
There  was  occasional  vomiting  of  nmto- 
sities  with  great  effort  and  apparent  pain.  ■ 
Pressure  on  the  epigastrium  made  the  pa-  ■ 
lient  wince  and  contort  his  countenance.  * 
About  eighteen  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment there  was  remission,  or  rather  a 
slight  mitigation  of  symptoms,  with  a  par- 
tial return  of  consciousness ;  it  continued 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  was  followed 
by  another  paroxysm,  equal  in  violence 
lo  the  last,  except  that  the  cold  stage  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  patient  di*>d 
about  forty  hours  from  the  period  of  ex- 
posure. "Tlie  body  was  examined  whilst 
warm;  the  blood  was  found  liuid,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  troubled  serum  was 
effused  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia^ 
mater  on  the  surface ;  I'le  lungs  were 
somewhat  engorged,  and  the  stomach 
intensely  enflamed,  containing  about  two 
or  three  ounces  of  blood  in  its  cavity. 

"The  other  man  never  suffered  incoD- 
vcnience;  he  said  that  the  vapour  had  no 
perceptible  smell ;  that  it  was  warm  aod 
moist,  like  steam,  slopped  the  respiration 
for  a  momeni,  and  produced  a  sense  of 
faintness  and  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 
"  Id  the  year  1826,  a  schooner  put  into 
St.  Lucia,  with  three  men  ill,  out  of  a 
crew  of  four  men  and  a  boy  ;  two  of  them 
were  dangerously  ill  with  all  the  symp- 
foms  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  died  ;  the 
ihird  suffered  from  a  gastro-entcritis  of  a 
mild  form  and  remittent  type.  They 
were  attacked  two  days  previously  to  their 
arrival.  The  vessel  was  from  Bermuda, 
loaded  with  onions,  most  of  which  were 
rotten,  and  emitted  an  insuppartabl«^ 
smell.  H 

"  Mr.  Taylor,  after  the  hurricane  of 
1817,  being  then  harbour-master  of  Ihe 
port  of  Castries,  contracted  with  the  agent 
for  Lloyd's  to  gel  afloat  a  vessel  which  had 
been  thrown  high  up  among  the  mangrove 
bushes,  to  the  north-easr  of  th""  town  An 
she  lay  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  even  at  ihe  highest  lide,  this  object 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  cutting  a 
canal  from  the  vessel  to  the  carenage. 
The  appearance  of  the  swamp  as  evinced 
by  the  canal,  I  have  already  described ;. 
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it  remains  for  roe  tiow  to  mention  the 
effects  produce<l  upon  the  workmen, 
which  I  shall  do,  as  near  as  my  memory 
will  allow  me,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor 
himself.  A  number  of  ne;;roes  were  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement,  but  they 
abandoned  the  work  to  a  man,  HeclariiY<> 
that  they  could  not  support  the  stench. 
As  there  were  several  foreieners  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  eiijhleen  of  these  were 
rnuageil  being  principally  Spaniards  and 


In  the  former  editions  the  author  con- 
Rned  his  observaiions  to  tlie  ute  of  Vera' 
tria  ;  in  the  ^iresent,   he  has  itubmitietl  tol 
the  public  his  experience  of  the  powert J 
of  Ilelpliinia  and  Aconitine.     lie  give*] 
the  Following  arcoBnt  of  the  Wi»y  in  whicb 
he    first    became    acquainted     wiih    the| 
powers  of  Veratna  in  the  case  of  tie  dc 
loureux,  and  other  nervous  diseases.    W^l 
shall  (rive  it   in   his  own   words  : — ■"  M*J 
general  habit  is  to  make  experiments  upoitj 
Porluuuese,    but    the    undertakifig    was  healthy  persons.     I  rubbed  upon  my  arni* 
abandoned,  when  nearly  two-thirds  finish-  for  a  few  minutes,  an  ointment  consistiuj; 


ed,  for  want  of  hand".  The  men  fell  ill 
day  after  day,  and  the  greater  pan  of  them 
died  ;  they  first  com|>lan)ed  nf  fnintncss 
and  ^enigo,  then  tht  feet  and  le;^  beuan 
to  swell  and  be  inflamed,  and  the  -well- 
ing and  inHammntion  quickly  extended 
abo«e  the  knee;  fever  came  on,  and 
death  ensued  in  two  or  three  days." 


of  two  (grains  of  vcralria  and  a  drachm  of 
lard,  which  caused  great  heal  and  (iiif;- 
liny;.  At  these  sensations  I  wa»  much 
a$:(onished,  and  expected  either  redness 
of  the  skill,  vesication,  or  eruption  to  fol- 
low, Imt  lo  my  ^reat  surprise  nothing  of 
ibe  kind  look  place.  The  i  inlment  was 
washed  uS  with   soap  and   warm  water, 

which    increased    the  heat  and  tingling  : 

,  about  an  hour  afterwards  these  were  fol- 

^    Tretiline  on   Patn/ul  and   hcrrxmt  y^y^^^   by  ^^   aRreeahle  coo!   sensation. 
Di»ea»e»,    and  on   a   Aew   Mode  o/,^^-^-      „„  ;„,„      t,,         ^,^^^^^^  j-        ,,    , 


Trenlmffil  for  DUta»rti  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  By  A.  Turnuull,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.     Ixindon,  1837. 

The  fact  of  this  work  having  now 
reached  a  third  edition  in  so  short  a  time 
from  its  first  appearance,  in  no  inconsid- 
erable argument  in  proof  of  its  merits. 
The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  one  in- 
volved in  so  m\ich  obscurity,  that  any 
light  which  can  be  thrown  on  it,  cannot 
fjil  to  b*^  received  with  gratitude  by  the 
piofession.  The  inductive  method  adopt- 
ed by  our  author,  and  to  which  the  mo- 
dern improvemf-nts,  as  well  in  medicine 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  referred,  in- 
duce us,  n  priori,  to  judge  favourably  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Perhaps  it  might 
look  like  hypercriticism,  were  we  to  ob- 
ject tu  certain  abstraction  introduced  into 
the  very  first  page,  such  for  instance,  a% 
"disordered  sttate  of  the  nerves."  Such 
abstractions  involve  hypothesis,  and  hy- 
pothesis, when  gratuitous,  has  ever  provKl 
to  be  the  bane  of  science,  and  ii  totally 
at  variance  with  the  inductive  method  nf 
prnceedioe-  ^'e  do  not  like  to  hear  of 
such  a  thing  at  "  Communicating  » 
healthy  action  to  the  nervous  system,'' — 
to  us  it  appj-ars  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  nonsense.  These  little  blemishes, 
as  we  at  least  are  disposed  to  consider 
them,  we  regret  ilie  more,  as  by  their  ap- 
pearins  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
book,  they  may  be  calculated  to  disparage 
its  merit*,  and  to  miike  an  unfavourable 
impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 


repeated  (he  application  upon  the  arm, 
when  a  sensation,  similar  to  that  prtxluced 
by  electricity  or  galvanism,  ensued  ;  and 
on  passint;  my  finger  nipidly  over  the 
part,  an  electric  feeling  fallowed  its  tract. 
These  new  sensations  immediately  at- 
tracted my  attention,  a»d  ilieir  long  con- 
tinuance and  powerful  impre-sion  on  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  without  redness,  bli»- 
tering,  or  destructive  action  beinij  pro- 
duced upon  the  skin,  led  to  the  ideii,  that 
I  might,  with  safely,  try  the  vemtria  ex- 
ternally in  nervous  diseases." 

Our  author  employs  the  term  eleetro- 
itimulation,  to  express  this  combiiiutioti 
of  heat  and  liniiling.  or  electric-like  feel- 
ings, and  any  substance  producing  these 
sensations  he  calls  cleclro-tlimulant. 

Chap.  1,  treats  of  the  (xttrnnl  appliea- 
tinn  ofneralTia  in  tic  dnlnurrux.  Vera- 
tria  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
embrocation,  or  plaster.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
directions  given  for  using  it.  The  hand 
he  directs  lo  be  kept  moist  with  the  appli- 
cation, and  it  should  be  moved  with  con- 
siderable speed,  but  DOt  lightly.  Tlie 
time  during  which  il  should  be  used  can- 
not, he  says,  be  defined,  "as  it  must  be 
continued  until  as  much  electro-stimiila- 
tion  has  been  produced,  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  paroxysm."  By 
which  we  suppose  the  author  meuns  to 
say,  that  it  must  be  continued  as  long  as 
any  pain  continues  to  be  felt — we  like 
plain  English.  !le  recomini'nds  the  sub- 
stance to  be  used  twice  a  day  as  lung  a$ 
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ihe  cii«ea5e  continues,  and  then  for  a  week 
after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms,  and 
afterwards  tn  b«  gradually  disrontiuued  ; 
and  if  the  uiterv.ds  of  the  paroxysms  are 
not  leng-tliened  after  the  appiic-itioo  Itas 
been  coiiiinvied  four  or  fivedayvit  should 
be  increa5pd  in  strength,  or  changed  for 
another  alkaloid,  "as  a  repetition  of  the 
>aine  iipplic:iiion  daily,  without  lengthen- 
iiitc  the  inl) Tval«.  »oon  fails  to  cure  the 
disease."  ^Ve  do  not  half  like  the  reason 
assigned  by  our  author  for  chauijini;  the 
alkaloid  and  suhstitutinR  another ;  how- 
ever, who  can  know  better  than  the  doc- 
tor }  He  slates  facts,  of  course,  and  facts 
are  stubborn  things. 

Ths  expense  ol  purchasing  veralria  for 
external  use,  induced  ovir  auther  to  insti- 
tute experiments  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  miuht  not,  with  »afety,  be  ad- 
ministered internally.  In  the  first  expiy 
rimeni  instituted  for  this  purpose,  he  gave 
a  guinea-pig  half  a  grain  of  veratria, 
which,  he  lells  u-s  "had  no  apparent  ef- 
fect, except  prrvducing  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion about  the  month  and  throat,  but  there 
was  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels.''  Its 
not  acting  on  the  bowels  was  a  thing  that 
any  ordinary  person  might  see;  but  (n  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  producing 
"an  unea.<iy  sensation  about  the  mouth 
and  throat,"  required  an  observer  of  no 
ordinary  acumen. 

Our  author  cautioiu  tu  against  giving 
the  veratria  in  a  liquid  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acid  and  msupporiable  sen- 
sation which  its  solution  produces  On  the 
mouth  and  pharynx.  Dr.  Turnbull  here 
takes  occasion  to  quevtioii  the  correctness 
of  Magendie's  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  veratria.  Mr.  Magendie  asserts 
in  his  formulary  that  veratria  is  princi- 
pally serviceable  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
•(irable  to  effect  a  prompt  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  whilst  lie,  on  the  contrary, 
uses  it  to  stop  diarrhuen,  and  that  with  de- 
cided advabtagp.  Had  the  doctor  re- 
flected for  a  moment,  we  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  soon  see  ihe  discre- 
pancy between  him  and  Magendte  was 
more  anpareni  ihnn  real,  and  tlisi,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Homeopathic  doctrine,  in  which 
some  truth  may  be  found  amidst  a  great 
quantity  of  rubbish,  a  medicine  whose 
primary  effec  was  purgative,  may  bo  ad- 
vantageously and  successfully  employed 
to  check  diarrhrt-a.  VMih  respect  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  sluggiih  stale  of  tlie 
bowels  being  induced  by  the  internal  use 
of  veratria  for  some  davs,  it  not  only  does 
not  militate  against  Magendie,  or  for  the 
doctor,  but  it  has  qtiite  tlie  contrary  effr-cL 


The   doctor  remembers   the   old    adage' 
"  ailer  a  .storm  comes  a  ralm." 

In  the  Qext  part  of  hi^  work,  the  doctor  i 
cite*  several  cases  to  show  the  efficacy  of  ] 
veratria  in  tic  doloureux  ;  we  shall  pre«( 
sent  our  readers  with  an  siiiilyiicdl  selec- 
tion of  the    most    important    of    those 
cases ; — 

Ca»e  1  .—A  lady,  fifty  years  of  age,  hai  ^ 
been  affected  for  the  Inst  thirty-six  years  I 
with   tic  doloureux   in  the  cheek,  and  in  I 
the  forehead  above  llie  eye-hrow,  on  th« 
leftside.     From  the  commencement  she 
has    had   a   paroxysm   generally   once    sj 
week,  and  at  no  time  does  she  remember  j 
the   interval  to  have  been   greater   than] 
fourteen  days.    Her  vuflVrings  during  lh«] 
continuance  of  the  attack  have  been  ex.* 
trerae,  and  have  compelled  her  to  coafinv] 
herself  to  bed  until  i>s  termination,  and  it] 
has  never  lasted  a  longer  time  than  two' 
days.     In  the  intervals,  however,  she  has 
been  perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  her  ge- 
Rvral  health  has  been  tolerably  good. 

She  had  a  paralytic  alFection  of  the 
levwlor  muscle  of  the  upper  eye-lid.  and 
of  Ihe  left  side  of  the  face.  Morphia, 
strychnine,  and  olh»r  in»ins  had  been 
used  to  a  great  extent,  hut  without  any 
other  effect  than  to  induce  debility.  She 
was  directed  to  rub  over  the  forehead  aixl 
side  of  tlie  face  an  ointment  m4de  of 
twenty  grains  of  veratria  to  an  ounce  «f 
Sard,  till  every  unea.sy  sensation  was  gone. 
Id  about  fifteen  minutes  this  effect  was 
produced ;  but  the  paroxysm  made  i4s 
appeamnce  within  two  Koun,  and  by  • 
lerewal  of  the  friction  for  a  few  minutes, 
it  was  extinguished  instead  of  c<>ntir)uing 
two  days  as  usual.  After  this  there  wt» 
an  interval  of  perfect  ea»e  for  ten  days. 
when  the  attack  returned,  but  not  vio- 
lently. On  this  occasion  the  saroe  plan 
was  pursued  as  in  the  preceding  pa- 
roxysm. From  this  lime  the  patient  hwl 
only  one  or  two  very  slight  accessionSt 
which  were  cut  short  by  the  use  of  the 
ointment  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dis- 
ease entirely  left  her. 

Thp  disapi>eamnce  of  the  paralysis 
iiiroultaneously  with  the  tic  doloureux,  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  case. 

Case  5. — A  lady,  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Had  been  labouring  under  tic  dolou- 
reux for  the  last  seven  years,  the  site  of 
whirh  was  the  fight  supra  orbitary  fora- 
men. The  duration  of  the  paroxysms 
was  from  si.xteen  hours  lo  two  days,  aitd 
the  intervals  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks, 
but  when  a  paroxysm  came  on  in  a  shorter 
time,  it  has  generally,  in  two  or  three  dan 
been  followed  by  another. 
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Small  doses  of  acetate  of  morphia  hnd 
been  giving  (luring  the  paroxism,  which 
somelimes  caused  it  to  cease  immediately ; 
if  however  this  effect  was  not  produced, 
all  the  sympiomsi  became  woise.  Purg-- 
tives,  and  Mib^equently  large  doses  of 
carbonitte  of  iron,  were  llien  presctixed, 
withoiU  any  benefit,  when  the  veratria 
was  commenced.  At  the  commencemeni 
at  one  of  the  accession)),  she  rubbed  over 
thf  eyc-biow  and  forehead  of  the  affected 
side,  an  ointment  made  with  twenty  grains 
of  veratria  to  »a  ounte  of  lard  ;  and  aAer 
the  friction  had  been  continued  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  paroxysm  was  cut 
short.  During  the  interval  she  was  di- 
rected to  apply  an  oiiiiiment  made  with 
mprpliia  ana  lard,  in  the  s;ime  proportion 
as  the  other,  twice  a  day,  in  order  t"  pre- 
vent a  return  of  the  a>tack,  but  without 
producmg  the  intended  efiet  t,  for  it  a^ain 
made  its  appearance  in  ten  days. 

[n  order  to  make  a  decided  irapreEsion 
on  the  disease,  an  ounce  of  ointment,  con- 
taining forty  grain>  of  veratria,  was  pre- 
scribed for  use  whenever  the  pain  should 
come  on.  In  a  few  minutes  after  its  first 
application,  the  symptoms  became  much 
iiKreased  ;  they  continued  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  subsided,  leaving  no  trace 
of  the  affection  behind,  nor  did  it  return. 

f'eralria  in  Neuralgia. 

Caae  7. — A  gentleman,  aged  'hiny-five, 
of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  subirct  to  ner- 
vous feelings,  and  accustomecl  to  seden- 
tary occupations,  has  for  the  fast  'even 
years  be<>D  sfized  iriih  excruciating  fits  of 
pain,  confined  to  the  r>ght  half  of  the 
nead,  and  reiurninq  at  the  end  of  every 
tliird  week.  A  short  lime  before  each 
attack  he  suffers  much  from  restlessness 
irritability,  his  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, and  his  memory  impaired ;  and 
after  its  cessation  be  does  not  r*^tum  to 
his  usual  state  of  health  for  two  or  three 
days. 

lie  was  then  directed,  during  the  p^i- 
roxysm,  to  make  use  of  frictions  with 
▼eratria  ointment,  over  the  seat  of  t*>e 
pain  ;  he  first  applied  it  to  the  forehead, 
and  one  rubbing  was  all  that  wu  requi- 
site to  remove  the  pain  in  that  situation, 
b»t  it  still  continued  with  unabated  vio- 
lence in  die  remainder  uf  the  affected 
region.  To  this  part  he  was  also  ordered 
to  apply  the  ointment,  and  the  p.Tin  there, 
in  like  manner, yielded  to  one  application. 
No  TCtMrn  of  the  symptoms  has  taken 
place,  and  he  is  now  in  good  health.  This 
patient  also  laboured  under  considerable 
palpilatjOD  of  the   heart,  which,  willi    lliA 


heroicraiiia,  was  entirely  renrtoved  by  a 
few  friciions  over  the  left  side,  for  fiv« 
mii)ul<*s  every  night,  with  an  occasional  I 
aptTienl  pill. 

tl  is  not  imiiro^-'able  that  the  »perieitt  j 
iiill  had  some  Hhare  in  producing  th<f1 
KLvnurable  result  in  this  cas«^. 

f'eralria  in  Afftetioti»  nflhe  Heart. 

Ur.  Turnbiill  has  R)und   veratria  bene«| 
ficial   in   certain    heart    nfiections,    vis,,] 
angina  pectoris,  nnrvi^us  palpitation,  and  [ 
in  the   distresfing   symptoms    of   hyper-l 
trophv  of  ihe  heurt.     Id  angina  pectoris.] 
the   veratria  ointment,    or    embtocationyl 
must   be  rubbed  over  the  le^ion  of  tlMj 
head,  and  along  the  affected   arm  for  K 
quarter  of  an  hour  twice  a  day  ;  and  lie*] 
sides  this,  whenever  tliere  is  a  paroxysn 
the  applications  must  be  continued  until 
the  pain   vtnd  difhculty  of  breathing  ar^l 
removed.      In  nervous  palpitation  the  ap»'j 
plication  need   iiot,   in  gen>-ral,  be  coo- 1 
tinued  for  more  lh:iD  fire  or  ten  mmutefl,.| 
once   or  twice  a  diiy,    accoiding  to  th*  f 
se«prity  of  the  affection.     In  hypertrophj 
the  whole  front  of  the  chest  must  be  weU 
rubbed  with  the  application  ten  minute 
twice   a  day.     In  some  rjcent  cases 
this  disexxe  the  doctor  has  used,  with  de-J 
cideii  advantage,  a  combination  of  vera* 
(riaami  hydriodate  of  potass.  Thisshoul' 
be  rubbed  over  the  region  <if  the  heart  for 
a  qu:irter  of  an  hour  twice  a  day.     Ij 
these  hi-art  diseases   he  has  found  the  in- 
ternal adminbiration  of  veratria  as  ben»- 1 
ficial  as  tie  external,      The  following  \t\ 
his  formula  for  the  ointment  of  rerutria 
and  hydriodate  of  pcass.      Take  of  i 
tna  one  scruple,  hydriodate  of  potaKs  half 
a   diachm,    prepared    lead     one    ounce. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  the  hydrio*  j 
date  of  potass,  and  rub  it  to  a  tine  pow- 
der; then  add  the  rerutria  and  lard,  an4^ 
mix  well. 

Tlie  following  is  the  aaib'^r's  accou 
of  the  Oi>eratioii  and  modu»  operandi 
veratria  in  rheumatism  : — 

yeratria  id  Rieumatinm. 

"  III  the  acute  fonn  of  rheumatism  the 
external  use  of  veratria  had  not  been  sug-l 
gesied  before  the  publication  of  thefiralj 
edition  of  this  work.  Since  that  time  my  I 
confidence  in  its  powers  over  the  infIanv-1 
matory  stages  of  rheumaiism,  as  well  asf 
over  inflammation  in  general,  has  been] 
much  increa»e<l ;  for  when  it  has  beetl'l 
nihbed  upon  an  inflamed  surface,  andj 
sufiicient  electro-stiiuulaiion  produced,  aj 
dimiiiutiou  of  pMt)«  heat  and  sweUingr 
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and  a  accietion  of  moisture  here  followed. 
The  heat  and  swelling  of  inflamnnation 
srise  from  a  previous  diseased  action  of 
lire  neivw  of  the  part,  and  veratria  re- 
niove»  (he>e  ctfects,  as  well  as  the  psiin  of 
iiitidmmatK.n.  by  its  e'ectro-stimulalion 
itidtn  iri):  in  the  neive?  a  healthy  action, 
and  thereby  displacing  liie  diseaied  oae." 

The  last  sentence  which  we  have  ^ven 
con<ain9  us  curious  a  piece  of  patholo^ 
and  tlierapeiilics  as  any  which  has  come 
under  our  observation  for  some  lime. 
Were  we  not  satisfied  uf  the  satte  state  ol 
the  writer's  raind  from  other  part<  of  the 
work,  we  ccrt;iiiily  might  feel  di:ipoaed  tu 
reconiiiiend  10  iiiiti  a  voyage  to  the  cradle 
of  his  favourite  veratria,  according  to 
Horace's  veiy  concise  formula,  viz.  Na- 
rigel  Antics/ram. 

Among  the  other  diseases  to  which  our 
author  conceives  veratria  applicable,  he 
enumerates  dropsy,  paralysis,  cramp  of 
the  stomach  and  legs,  scrofulous  iwellinf^ 
in  the  neck,  &c.  &c.  He  then  proceeds 
to  detail  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using 
delphinia  and  aconiline.  For  this,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  for  the  appltcaiion  of 
these  new  remedies  to  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  we  htjf  to  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
fruni  the  perusal  of  which  we  promise 
our  readers  that  they  will  derive  no  in- 
considerable share  of  information. 


IJmdft'nrterluck  der  Prakliachtn  Arg- 
ncmillrlleire.  Von  Drs.  Siichs  and 
Duik.     Rvo.      Konigsberg.     1838. 

This  a  very  complete  diciioriary  of  the 
materia  metiica.  The  leading  articles 
cles  contain  numerous  judicious  critiques 
on  the  mukifiirious  absurdities  which 
pervade  most  works  on  the  subject  In- 
deed, we  know  of  none  more  replete  with 
the  twaddle  uf  empiricism  than  nur  ex- 
isting tieatises  on  (he  materia  medica. 
Impressed  with  this  b<.dief,  we  strenuously 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  German 
fJandmnrterltttcA  to  all  the  compilers  of 
Dispensatories. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Hibernn: — We  cannot  inform  our  cor- 
renpondent  whether  or  not  Irish  students 
will  be  admitted  10  the  hospital  at  the 
oid  price,  until  Mr.  R.  Quain  returns 
from  his  continental  lour. 

Hypochondriac. — The  iminediate  ap- 
plication of  Akimal  MAHNRTtSM,  under 
thp  special  superintendence  of  the  Pro' 


fessor  himself.     We  doubt  if  it  be  a  case 
for  cre.tsote. 

Medical  Jurist. — Tiie  body  should  not 
be  opened, according  Uy  law,  until  iwenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  X'esalius,  the  great 
annlomist,  was  banished  fur  opening  the 
body  of  Sptinigb  nobleman  before  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  move. 

A  DreKer. — We  cannot  insert  the 
cases  fi-ora  the  North  London,  unless 
the  fact*  he  known  lo  our  own  reporter. 
Cases  wriiten  by  an  operator,  or  any  of 
his  dep«ndeiits,  are  too  often  deficient  in 
essentia!  particulars. 

LitkoioiisL — We  believe  that  it  has 
happened  to  inexperieuced  liihotrotists 
that  tlie  percussor  has  been  thrust  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  water 
whicii  was  employed  to  inject  the  bladder 
has  found  its  way  into  the  abdomen.  It 
has  also  happened  that  a  bougie  has  been 
thrust  through  a  diseased  rectum  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  causing  a  fatal 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Cenimr, — We  thank  our  correspondent 
for  his  inronnaiion— it  accords  with  that 
of  our  own  reporters.  We  wait  however 
for  Mr.  Listen's  own  words,  which  have 
been  sent  to,  and  are  to  appear  in,  this 
day's  lancet.  ^Ve  shall  reply  to  his  out- 
rageous arvd  unjustifiable  attack  on  this 
Jouriial,  for  honestly  noticing  his  fatal 
case  of  liihcitrity,  the  e.xict  particulars  of 
which  his  conduct  may  compel  us  to  pub- 
lish, when  "  he  who  runs  may  read." 
We  have  no  enmity  or  ill-feeling  towards 
Mr.  Liston — we  consider  him  a  dexterous 
aurgpon — but  we  shall  publish  his  un- 
favauiable,  a:«  well  as  favourable,  cased 
just  as  we  do  those  of  the  surgeons  of  all 
the  other  hospitals,  because  many  of  the 
hospital  operations  pfrformed  in  London 
are  beneficial  to  science  and  humanity, 
and  too  many,  we  regret  to  stale,  a  dis. 
grace  to  modern  surgery,  and  some  few 
destructive  of  human  life.  The  pages  of 
this  Journal  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  stitement. 

T. — Will   our  worthy  corre.<tpondem 
favour  us  with  his  communications  1 

Medietu. — It  is  an  illegal  and  danger- 
ous proceeding. 

/.  S. — The  Harveian  Priie  Essay  has 
not  reached  us. 

Juttu»  — The  article  is  too  severe, 
is  a  libel. 
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.Ml  communications  and  works  for 
view  to  be  forwarde<l,  (carriage  paid)  L 
Dr.   Ryan,  4,  Charlotte-street,    Uloomi 
hiirj-square. 


LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 


Annually  delivered  in  Parii, 


9  Br  M.  BrETT, 

Reported  by  MM.  Cazenave  an<l  Schedel- 

ERYSIPELAS. 


Eysipelat  is  a  non-coDta|fious  eian 
iheme,  characterized  by  a  deep  red  tint  of 
tlie  Akin,  with  heat  and  swelling;  of  this 
inemlirane,  and  often  of  the  suhcutaneouii 
cellular  ti&sue,  always  occupyini;  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  and  which  may, 
in  some  very  lare  cases,  become  general 

Though  it  may  attack  all  the  parU  of 
the  body,  the  face  and  extremities  are 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  it. 

Symytonu. — In  erysipelas,  sometimes 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  limiied  to 
this  structure,  or  only  accompanied  by  a 
slight  inflamruatiun  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue ;  someiimes  this  tissue  is 
inilamed  to  a  variable  extent,  and  gives 
rise  to  symptoms,  of  a  more  or  less 
•erious  nature. 

From  these  considerations  we  shall 
distinguish  two  varieties  of  erysipelas : 
the  true,  and  the  phlegmonous.  In  a 
grrat  numl>er  of  cases  these  two  rarieliei 
exist  simultaneously;  but  as  perceptible 
differences  are  observed  between  them,  as 
well  with  respfct  to  their  proi^^ress  as  to 
the  treatment,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to 
gtre  a  succiuct  description  of  each. 

S|iontaneous  lassitude,  general  depres- 
fion,  shivering  transient,  though  severe, 
hardness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
nausf-a,  epigastric  pains,  thirst,  lo«s  uf 
appetite,  and  constipation,  are  precursory 
symptoms  common  to  these  two  varieties. 
It  is  towards  the  second  and  third  day  of 
this  febrile  disturbance,  that  ihe  ervsipelas 
No.  ai. 


becomes  developed ;  it  sometimes  sliov 
itself  much  sooner. 

TAe  true  «ry»ipela»,  that  in  wbich  ih*  ' 
inflammation  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
skin,  generally  presents  itself  with  the 
following  characters :  intense  redness 
becomes  developed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  edges,  that  the  surface  thus  in- 
flamed, is  at  the  same  time  swollen ;  this 
redness  disappears  for  a  moment  under 
pressure  of  the  finger,  which  pressure  by 
the  way  is  very  painful ;  there  exists  at 
the  same  lime  a  pain  more  or  less  acute, 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  acrid  and 
burning  heat;  the  pulse  is  accelerated, 
there  is  some  nausea,  and  thirst ;  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  yellowish  coat 
on  the  tongue.  The  epidermis  covering 
the  inflamed  skin  may  be  raised  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  a  yellowish 
Serum,  and  these  bullx  may  attain  con- 
siderable size.  Tliey  usually  appear  to- 
wards the  third  or  fourth  day  sometimes 
they  diicharge  themselves  on  the  day 
after  their  appearance,  sometimes  later; 
they  then  discharge  a  viscid  fluid  which 
often  coalesces,  so  as  to  form  crusts. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  follow 
the  progress  of  the  exantheme,  they  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  but  little  developed,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  the  erysipelas,  and  vice  vena. 

Towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  red- 
ness diminishes  and  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint ;  the  swelling  becomes  less,  and  the 
epidermis  becomes  covered  with  a  number 
of  small  rugo! ;  by  de^reen  the  morbid 
colour  disappear*,  and  desquamation 
takes  plaie  in  the  parts  where  it  was 
seated.  Thin  is  the  mo«t  frequent  as  well 
a>  the  most  favourable ;  but  when  a  num. 
ber  of  bulla  exists,  the  skin  becomes 
covered  with  small  brownish  crusts,  which 
in  some  ca>e«  continue  for  a  considerable 
length  of  lime. 
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Tnstead  of  running  through  its  stages 
orer  the  reg^ion  where  it  is  developed, 
erysipelas  may  successively  -itiaLk  several 
parts  of  the  body,  according  as  it  disap- 
pears in  the  part  primarily  aflected  Ai 
other  times  it  extends  over  a  greater  o> 
less  extent  of  surface,  without  disappear- 
ing from  the  part  which  was  the  priinnry 
seat  of  ii,  ai<d  may  thus  simultaneously 
cover  tho  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
though  this  is  a  very  rare  case.  M.  Itt< 
nauldin  has  cited  an  instance  of  general 
erysipelas  in  a  woman  fifty  years  old. 
The  disedse  «as  soon  cured. 

In  some  cases  it  Leaves  its  original  place 
rapidly  in  order  to  attack  a  part  more  or 
less  remote,  without  leaving  any  other 
tnices  except  slight  desqnaraaiion.  (ery- 
iipelt  ambulant). 

In  persons  of  a  delicate  and  lymphatic 
constitution,  it  a'tac-ks  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  in  this  case  the  redness,  whiih  ix 
not  so  bright,  is  sometimes  scarcely  di-ve- 
loped  ;  the  skin,  smooth  and  shining, 
retains  the  impression  of  the  finger  foi 
some  time(<xdemsious  erysipelas).  The 
termination  of  erysipelas  thus  nucompa- 
nied  with  oedema,  is'avoumble  and  should 
not  excite  any  alarm  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  when  the  inflammation  is  consecu- 
tive upon  adema,  as  is  observed  in  per- 
sons labouring  under  anasarca,  and  more 
particularly  after  scarifications  made  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  exit  to  serum;  lorj 
then  the  termination  in  gangrene  is  to  be 
apprehended;  it  is  announced  by  the 
livid  tint  which  the  eiiflained  skin 
asoumes  ;  the  raised  epidermis  forms  large 
irregular  plilycteDiE  tilled  witi>  a  brownish 
leruro.  and  death  swon  takes  place  in  per> 
sons  already  exhausted  by  previous  dis- 
ease-. It  is  chiafly  on  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration and  on  the  lower  exUemiiie»  that 
erysipelas  ihus  appeais  afiei  anasarca. 

Tie  phlegmonout  crysipeCa*,  that 
whirh  is  accompanied  hy  intliiinraation  of 
the  more  or  less  deep  s^-ated  layer*  of  ilie 
cellular  tissue,  may  become  developed 
over  all  the  piirts  of  the  body  ;  but  it  is 
more  particularly  observed  on  the  extre- 
mities; it  is  sioiv)etim>-a  limited  lo  a  single 
region,  whilst  at  other  times  it  attacks  at 
the  first  oniet  an  entire  limb. 

In  this  variety  the  symptoms  are  always 
niore  severe  than  in  the  true  erysipelas, 
but  they  differ  according  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  inflammaiion  ami  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  affe'j ted. 

When  the  cellular  tissue  is  not  very 
deeply  inflamed,  the  erysipelas  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  acute  burning  pain, 


is  also  considerable  fever.  Pressure  i« 
very  painful,  and  the  skin  recovers  b>il 
sLtwIy  its  morbid  colour. 

The  lerminiition  in  resolution  may  take 
place  towards  tl.e  fifth  or  sixth  day ;   but 
in  general    the   pain   betonies   throbbing 
(pulsative),   the   redness  dimiDi>hes,   and 
one  or  more  abscesses  lurin,  which  whca  ^J 
opened  give  exit  to  healthy  pus  which  is  ^| 
oi'Ca<ionally  mixed  with  flakes  of  mortified  ^1 
cellular  tissue. 

\\  hen  tlie  cellular  tissue  is  more  rireply 
aflecied,  or  when  phlegmonous  erysipelas  fl 
occupies  an  entire  limb,  the  disease  some>  ^| 
limes  commences  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  general  the  cellular  tis,sue  appears  to 
be  infl.imed  simultaneously  with  tt-e  skin, 
sometimes  evm  before  it.  Here  the  pain 
is  deep  seated,  the  least  motion  of  the 
limb  causes  the  patient  to  utter  loud 
cries,  the  skin  is  red,  very  tense,  and 
painTuI  on  ilie  least  pressure;  the  pulse 
is  frequent,  hard,  and  concentrated  ;  there 
IS  of^entitnes  delirium,  intense  thirst,  dry- 
ness of  the  tongue,  and  co^i--us  sweats. 
The  termination,  unless  veiy  active  treat- 
ment be  employed,  is  hardly  ever  in  reso- 
tutioi) ;  the  suppuraiion,  which  takes 
pace  from  the  fifili  to  the  seventh  day, 
and  sometimes  sooner,  is  accompanied 
witti  shivering:  the  redness  of  the  skin 
diminishes  as  well  as  the  pain  ;  but  the 
tumefaction  increases  ;  the  pus  sometimes 
continues  for  a  very  long  lime  without 
iiny  st'Oiitaiteous  opening  taking  place  on 
the  skin,  but  most  frequently  whether 
this  opening  may  have  occurred  naturally, 
or  may  h.ive  been  made  by  art,  it  runt 
out  mixed  With,  oftrntimes,  very  larec 
flakes  of  gangrened  cellular  tissue.  In 
these  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
usually  long;  burrowing  takes  place 
beneath  the  skin,  portions  of  thi^t  mem- 
hrane  are  thrown  off  to  irreaier  or  les 
extent,  and  frequently  colliquative  diaiiN 
h«ea  comes  un,  which  terminates  in  the 
deaih  of  the  patient,  who  is  now  exhausted 
by  a  slow  fever  and  profuse  suppuratioiu 
The  symptoms  of  phleginonmis  erysipelas 
may  be  still  more  severe,  more  es|ieciall|r 
when  aponeurotic  structures  by  opposing 
the  swelling,  pro<!uce  reul  strangulation, 
as  IS  ohsei  ved  in  the  feet  and  hands.  Tha 
contititution  >l  symptoms  are  then  veiy 
violent ;  ftoin  the  second  to  the  third  day 
purple  spot»  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
erysipelas;  the  skin  loses  its  sensibility; 
it  becomes  covered  wiih  phlyctenie  over 
the  splits,  which  extend  rapidly  ;  escliais 
supervene  generally  of  small  i-xtem,  more 
particularly   when   proper  treatment  has 


and  with  a  well  marked  swelling ;  there  been  employed :    they  become  detached 
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gjadually,  and  the  cure  takes  place  arter 
profuse  suppuration  of  gri-ater  or  less  du- 
ration. Bui  when  the  erysipelas  occupies 
a  fcreat  extent,  and  this  fatal  termiiiatioD 
occurs,  the  system  soon  feels  itn  effects  .- 
symptoms  are  observed  of  severe  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  cliaiacterized  by  pros- 
tration of  strength,  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
severe  diarrhsa,  great  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  Ace.  To  these  are  sometimes 
ndded  silent  delirium,  reveries,  stupor, 
change  in  the  features,  precursory  signs 
of  death. 

According  to  the  region  it  occupies 
erysipelas  presents  some  modifications 
deserving;  of  notice. 

Eryaipelat  of  the  face  is  the  most  fre- 
quent ol  all:  it  coinineiices  in  general  at 
the  nose,  at  one  or  other  cheek,  on  the 
eyelids,  it  then  soon  extetids  and  artacks 
the  entire  face;  the  features  in  a  little 
lime  can  no  longer  be  recognized  ;  the 
tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  is  of\en  very 
grf^t.  Theie  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitutional symptoms  more  or  less  severe, 
such  as  frequency  of  the  pulsu,  heal  of 
skm,  violent  headache,  want  of  sleep,  and 
slight  delirium  during  the  night.  These 
general  symptoms  are  at  times  very  well 
marked ;  but  in  some  c^ises  they  scarcely 
exist.  Ttie  exanllieme  is  generally  at  it.« 
height  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the 
resolutiou  is  well  marked  on  ^e  eighth 
day. 

Eryiipelat  of  tke  hairy  teaJpohen  suc- 
ceeds that  of  the  face.  In  other  ca»es  it 
becomes  developed  after  |.uncinre!i,  con- 
tusions, slight  operaiiuiis,  &c.  It  is  re- 
mdrkable  by  the  odemaious  tumefdCttoii 
and  great  sensibility  of  thr  inflamed  skin: 
the  redness  of  the  part  is  not  very  bright ; 
frequently  there  is  merely  observed  a 
•light  rosy  tint.  Termination  in  suppu- 
ration is  very  frequent  in  ibis  variety,  and 
the  subcutaneous  celluUr  tissue  is  fre- 
quently attacked  with  gangrene ;  but 
mortification  of  the  hairy  scalp  itself  very 
■eldom  occurs,  by  reason  of  the  siialouti- 
cal  disposition  of  its  vessels.  Cerebral 
symptoms  come  on  more  frequently,  and 
they  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  this  variety 
than  in  the  others. 

Erytipelat  of  the  mamnxe  frequently 
presents  in  women  all  the  characters  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  It  m.iy  come 
on  in  ihem  a  little  aAer  their  accouch- 
ment,  particularly  in  those  whose  breasts 
aw  very  large,  and  with  peculiar  charac- 
ters: first  an  acute  pain  comes  on,  bui 
without  tumefaction:  the  skin  merely 
presents  a  rose  lint  around  the  nipple; 
th»  leflness  extends  irregularly  outwards, 


and  small  phlyctenee  of  a  herpetic  charac- 
ter circumscribe  its  extent ;  but  according 
3'«  it  goes  on  thus,  the  skin  which  wat 
primarily  aSected  becomes  ef  a  yellowish 
while  colour  ;  it  loses  its  sensibility,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
erysipelas   becomes  limited,   this  mem- 
brane is  tlien  found  to  be  mortified  over 
the  entire    extent   which    separates    the 
areola  of  the  nipple  from  the  point  where 
the  progress  of  the  erysipelas  was  arrested. 
The  skin  thus  gangrened,  emits  no  scenty 
but   it   becomes   detached    gradually   bjr' 
suppuration,  and  then  it  exhales  a  very  { 
fetid  odour.    A  broad  ulcerated  surface^! 
is  exposed,  and  cicatiization  takes  place 
very   slowly.     The  two  breasts  may  \3e\ 
affected  with  the  same  disease;  but  what-  i 
ever  be  the  extent  of  the  gangrene,  the*  I 
nipples  aa  well  as  the  areoln  8urroundin|f  I 
them,  remain  entirely  intact 

Ery»ipela»  of  the  umbilical  region  if  I 
frequently  observed  in  new  bom  infanta^J 
in  hofpitals,  and  foundling  houses.  It  isj 
attributed  (o  improper  traction  of  the  I 
chord,  and  more  especially  to  the  vitiated  ] 
air  which  children  breathe  in  those  ests-l 
blishments;  it  sometimes  extends  to  the| 
hypogastnum,  and  to  the  genital  par 
which  may  become  gangrenous  ;  death 
then  the  almost  inevitable  result. 

Erysipelas  of  the  limbs  is  sometimes 
of  small  extent ;  at  other  times  an  entire 
limb  is  attacked,  and  in  these  cases  the 
termination  oflen  takes  place  in  suppura- 
tion in  a  circumscribed  point,  whilst  reso- 
lution takes  place  every  where  else. 

The  most  formidable  complications  of 
erysipelas,  are  no  doubt  cerebral  and  gas- 
tro-intestinal  inflaramalions,  which  may 
become  developed  in  great  severity,  and 
may  soon  end  in  ihe  death  of  the  patient. 
It  ordinarily  happens  that  in  these  cases 
the  erysipelas  disappears  abruptly  at  the 
same  time  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease become  developed ;  but  in  some 
cases  it  continues.  Swelling  of  the  paro- 
tids is  rather  a  frequent  complication  of 
erysipelas  of  the  face. 

Kesolution,  metastasis  (delitescence), 
suppuration,  gangrene,  and  death  are  the 
terminations  of  erysipelas  :  the  first  is  for- 
tunately Ihe  most  common ;  it  is  some- 
times preceded  by  epi»taxis,  at  least  in 
erysipelas  of  the  face. 

Necropsy. — In  cases  of  bad  erysipelas, 
there  are  found  not  only  traces  of  inflam- 
mation on  the  skin,  but  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  is  also  very  friable  and  in- 
filtr,ited  with  pus. 

Under  some  circumstances,  particu 
when  death  has  come  on  very  loon. 
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Mf^ir,': '«',t<-t  ii^f*  ft  f-x<tT;.V!  »  rr.'jre  or 
i<-tt  rritfici:  i  ir.Ai^t- ■'•:  '/'i  tf.<!  »r/jA>rUi'« 
<«f  <^iy«i(<<:l4^ ;  iMiii<:iy,  U>4  (i;*S  '  .^i.  ■it^  of 

ti/fiirr/:,it:itut-i.t>:4  |j']<iOr»,«v.t-t  M  t«VA, 
wtt/.tiiii;;,  &C.  In  %orrie  c*\h*,  t'tOUyh . 
y<-ry  fiir<;ly,  <;ry'i|f<!;la«  ap|i«arit  urid«r  an  : 
tn/'-rmit/'-til  f',tm ;  it  sorri«tim«'t  cawim  ' 
ori  piriiidf.nUy  Hoffman  h«*  \'t\\tjfA\ 
ii«  r<;>Mrfi  in  ;ini<:t.orrlt'i:a,  at  lh«  timf;' 
wlf  n  tlif  ifK'iix-4  klioul'l  appear.  It  i 
«oirii-tiii«-ii  r<;iiirni  in  tii<-  Mrne  jndividuiil, ; 
ill  lon/<;i  or  «lioii<;r  in<<;rvals.  I 

Kiyi>ip<-I:ii  fr<-<|u<:ritly  «.»m(:i  on  when  | 
incndruatiori  l^  coinin<:nRinK>  ^t  ih<;  criti. 
tkl  p<!ri<;<l,  an<l  on  iIm  «ij|)prcf<ion  of 
M>ini!  haliitual  fswwMMm,  It«  appear- 
an^^  H  ofiim  or:ra<tio»c'l  liy  !i'r»rif{  mental 
rmoll'iiin,  {>siinlulrliMp|Mintmf!nl!i,  or  vio- 
lent K"****  "^  [fiiMion ;  it  iMitn(:tiinei  ac- 
r'unpanii;*,  <.liii-lly  mi  old  (i<:r»onfi,  gastric 
rli<itiir>iaiii:<;<«.  Kill  it  it  more  frequently 
oli«i-rv<il  III  |M!r<i»n»  laliourinf(  under 
nliroiiic  inititioii  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  ilioni!  who  live  fora  lonf;  time  in  pri^oni, 
in  hiiMpiial'),  tind  in  place*  where  the 
f|iinlitieii  of  ihif  air  iidclcrior^ited.  Justly, 
It  iippcaifi  vi-iy  fifqiiently  in  the  course  of 
aciili*  ((■■'^'■'"'■"''"'li"'''  tiffeclions,  or  in 
iiifliiiiiiniiliiiiiH  (if  the  orKans,  and  if  very 
frM]iii:tiily  \U  i4ppfiiranro  auifments  the 
■laiiK'T.  'I'liere  iire  some  ca>cs  where  it 
np(M-iirN  (triiiciil  and  Kuliitary. 

tJiaffumiH.—  l''ryHi|)elasis  accompanied 
with  chiiraclerii  khi  well  marked  for  any 
didicully  to  he  experienced  in  it*  diagno- 
sis. A  minute  exainiiiiition  is  Boinetimes 
neressary  to  detect  erysipclaa  of  the  h«iry 
fMl/>,  particularly  when  it  is  accompanied 
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of  ^Wizini.  x.ui'.rr.-aa  a.  Eastmts.  fce, 
i>  &>>.■«  o'  .«4  auiSiJVii  accordmt  lo  th* 
'.-a-ar.ier  01  i^e  VAt*' ■'.-Ji:jt)ai  frmpTooL 

T;.<-  v^cdeTi  and  *;«  u*«:c>c«  d:.aa|>- 
rjtanrtc*  Of  fus  »i2r>:-e3ie,  preeiie>J  or 
f  >iowe<i  by  'A-J  «\ii:pio-:'«.  :iid  caiiine  id- 
tlifm-i-at.oD  of  sciTie  tiui  or>an,  is  alw*^* 

Til*  :..ro7nof .«  of  p-  lerroooas  enrsjpe- 
U«  ■•,  in  tiei.erai,  mor»  unfarcunMr,  and 
It  becomes  stiil  more  so  ac:ordiDz  to  its 
extent. 

Azain,  it  is  a  dangfrou*  affect  on  whm 
the  ikin,  which  i>  the  seat  of  in  flam  ma- 
t.on,  is  attacked  with  zanisrene,  ami  when 
there  become  developed  ai  the  »me  lime 
adyna'iiic  symptoms,  more  or  less  marked. 

In  some  ca-tes,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ery-i,  elas  has  a  .peared  10 
be  a  salutary  crisis,  particularly  in  gout 
and  rheumatism,  &c. 

liui  it  is  particularly  in  chronic  diseases 
oftliH  skin,  that  the  natural,  or  excited 
devetopement  of  an  erysipelas  may  be- 
come useful.  It  then  modifies,  and  with 
fjreat  advantage,  certain  obstinate  chronic 
inflnmrnalions,  a' d  especially  FOme  scaly 
affections  of  loni(  standing,  lupus,  tec. 

Treatment. —  When  the  erysipelas, 
whatever  may  have  be^-n  its  caus-,  is  sini» 
pic,  and  of  small  extent,  and  occasions  no 
disturbance  in  the  system,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  keep  the  patient  under  a 
strict  reptiinen,  to  give  him  coolintr  drinks, 
and  to  keep  the  limb  quiet  and  in  the 
lioriisontal  position,  when  it  is  a  limb 
which  is  affected  ;  the  inflammation  pn>- 
ceeds  reguUrly.  and  scarcely  requires  any 
other  ailditional  treatment. 

(loulard's    lotion,   in    tho  cold   state, 
prwlures  very  good  effect*  in  the  erysipe- 
las knnwn  by  the  name  of  chilblain. 
When  the  exaniheme  is  more  extensive. 
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«<i<J  that  violtnl  constitutional  symptom!: 
accompany  it,  as  often  happens  iii  symp- 
tomaiic  erysipel  IS,  we  ttiiist  have  r«ourae 
toinoreacnve  trealmerii.aiid  in  these  cases 
blee(iii>g,  emetics,  parir.trives,  and  certain 
local  application!!,  slioiild  be  employed. 

Bleeding  is  in  wneral  indispen-able : 
it  should  be  applied  promptly  in  young 
plethoric  subjects,  and  when  the  general 
rpaciion  ii  very  marked  ;  the  inHammalory 
fever  which  precedes  the  appearance  of 
tile  erysipelas,  iii(>erilively  calls  lor  ttie 
employment  ol  this  means,  when  it  is  vk  y 
Jtixh.  Uleedint;  from  the  arm  U  heiter 
than  from  the  foot,  even  in  cases  of  ery- 
sipt^las  of  the  face,  because  we  are  more 
certain  of  obtaining  the  quantity  of  blood 
desired  ;  a  repetition  also  may  be  ntces- 
sary,  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent.  If, 
wlien  the  pulse  loses  its  strength,  the  ery- 
sipelas still  continues  intense,  local  bleed- 
inits  will  be  more  eSectual,  especially 
when  llie  inllummatioii  occupies  the  fare 
or  the  liairy  scalp.  It  will  moreover  fre- 
quently be  of  u>e  to  employ  ihe»e  local 
blt-edlngs  ftimutianeously  with  general 
bleeding,  t<ikin|{  care  to  employ  ihcm  at 
some  di.taiicff  from  the  seat  of  iiifiimTnation, 
anH   never  on  the  inflamed  surface  it-elf. 

Bleeding  IS  to  be  repea'ed  according  tu 
the  <otitinuancf  or  further  increase  of  the 
symptoms ;  there  ^re  cues  however  when, 
iiotwith!)tanding  the  apparent  severity  of 
the  erysi|H;las,  we  should  be  somewhat 
res'-rved  in  the  employment  of  these 
mi-ans.  There  are  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease attacks  subjects  already  debilitated, 
either  by  some  severe  sickness,  or  by  the 
active  treatment  considered  necessary, 
and  in  per«on«  who  have  lived  a  long 
time  in  prisons,  8cc. 

Emi'tics  are  sometimes  useful  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  exempt  from  inflam- 
mation, pioiculaily  when  there  is  a  bitter 
taste  in  tbn  mouth,  a  yellowish  coating  on 
the  tonvue.  Sec.  This  was  the  practice  of 
Scott,  of  Default,  and  is,  at  the  present 
day,  frequently  emuloyed  with  advantage, 
particularly  in  old  subjects. 

P.truativfs  are  also  occasionally  very 
s:)lu(4ry  to  remove  the  saburral  state 
which  may  accompany  an  erysipelas  of 
ihe  face ;  the  derivative  effect  which  they 
produce  on  the  intestinal  canal  may  be- 
come ve'y  serviceable.  In  most  ca-ics  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  have  recourse  to  lax- 
atives or  mild  purgatives. 

Local  applications  are  of  the  least  use 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas;  it  will  be 
particularly  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of 
refrigerant,  wliich  sometime*  produce 
very  \y.'i  ■  •'.'■' 


Fatly  bodies,  caiaplasinii,  have  no 
other  effect  except  thai  of  uu^nteiiiin!^  in- 
flammaiioit.  Blisters  stiouU  uoi  be  em- 
ployed, except  fur  lUe  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  variety  called  erysipele  ambuUnt, 
or  to  brin);  bjck  this  ex.inllieme  m  tha 
part  previously  affetled,  when  it  ims  dis«j 
appened  suddenly,  and  ihi*  disapiiciii;-! 
imce  coincides  with  symploini  more  of  i 
less  alarming. 

Dr.  J.  Iligginbottoni,  of  Loiiduii,  lia»  I 
ariested  erysipelas  of  the  face  by  (ouuliui{f,l 
a  small  surface  with  nilrdte  of  silver.  T 

The  same  means  have  been  employed'] 
willi  advantage,  in  order  to  circumbcriii«| 
those  attacks  of  erysipelas  which  have  ol 
tendency  to  spread.  M.  V'eipeau  haM 
already  tiOticeJ  this  methoJ- 

Phlegmonoiis  erysipelas  deiuacids  » 
very  active  treatment,  which  will  require 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  extent  or 
severity  of  the  evil,  (jeneral  and  local 
bleeding,  often  simullaiieouiily,  must  be 
employed  vigorously,  and  from  the  coiu- 
m^-iicement;  emollient  local  bdilm  must 
be  employed  and  continued. fur  a  long 
time,  as  well  to  f.ivour  the  flow  of  bluud, 
as  to  dimmish  the  e^thism  of  the  affected 
parts.  But  when  t  ese  means  have  not 
produced  any  amendment,  or  when  they 
have  not  bee'i  employed,  and  tue  symj>- 
loms  proceed  rapidly,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  incisions  (debridements),  not 
when  gangrene  has  shewn  itself,  as  has 
been  stated,  but  long  before,  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  it. 

The  extent  of  the  incisions  must  vary 
according  to  the  extent  and  seat  of  the 
dise.ise.  The  object  of  their  employment 
is  to  remove  the  tension  of  the  aponeuro- 
expansions,  and  consequently  the  inflam- 
matory strangulation.  The  incisions  are 
necessary  when  the  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
lu  terminates  in  suppuration,  or  to  limit 
the  gangrene. 

Compression  has  been  proposed  as 
havmg  sometimes  been  very  serviceable 
in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  ;  but  when  wc 
reflect  on  the  serious  coocequences  which 
loo  often  happea  in  fractures,  where,  on 
the  application  of  a  simple  bandage,  the 
limb  becomes  swollen-  the  use  of  this 
means  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  adopted,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  cannot  be  employed  except  at 
the  commencement, and  as  the  advantages 
of  an  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  at 
this  period  are  indispensible.  Many  in- 
stances of  success  could  be  adduced  in 
order  to  warrant  us  in  sacrificing  *■ 
valuable  time  to  this  mode  of  practice 
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places  furred  over,  and  in  others  united 
Dy  coagulable  lymph,  >*hich  must  have 
been  throtvn  out  by  the  vasa  vasorum,  and 
coagulatpd  immediately,  Henre  it  i$ 
Itasonable  (o  suppose  that  in  this  Mpara- 
tioD  the  lympli  must  have  undergone 
scne  change,  arising  from  the  vessels,  and 
that  it  is  not  simply  such  coagulable 
lymph  as  is  circulatine  in  the  blood,  else 
it  \Tould  be  carried  off  by  the  circulaiinu 
blood  passing  through  the  vein.  This 
change  1  suppose  to  arise  from  sympathy 
with  the  inflamed  vein.  The  lymph 
seems,  however,  to  retain  ihe  living  prin- 
ciple, and  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
than  under  common  circumstances,  and 
is,  therefore,  better  fitted  lo  become  a 
living  solid.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  that  coagulable 
lymph  should  first  undergo  this  change  in 
the  extravasating  vessels,  for,  as  I  have 
before  said,  blood  extravasated  from  rup- 
tured vessels  is  perhaps  equally  efficacious 
in  this  respect. 

In  order  for  spontaneous  inflammations 
to  produce  suppuration,  tlicy  must  be 
much  more  violent  than  those  inflamma- 
tions (suppuration  being  equally  neces- 
sary,) arising  in  consequence  of  an  opera- 
tion or  accident ;  and  those  inflammations 
from  either  operations  or  accidents,  if 
they  have  not  produced  death  in  the  pan 
operated  on,  are  more  violent  and  of 
greater  extent  than  those  in  vvhich  death 
of  a  p«ri  has  been  produced,  Thus,  the 
inflammation  of  a  boil  or  bubo  is  more 
violent,  and  commonly  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  consequence  of  a  cut,  or  even 
amputation  of  the  leg  ;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  these  latter  will  be  more 
violent  than  that  from  a  gunshot  wound 
or  the  application  of  caustic.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  account  (or  all  these  diflie- 
rences:  however,  it  is  possible  that  in 
spontaneous  inflammations  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
effect  than  the  suppuration ;  as  in  gout, 
the  inflammation  is  the  mode  of  carrying 
off  the  action  of  the  disease.  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  that  in  gout,  nature  seems  to 
produce  all  the  purposes  and  effects  in- 
tended by  inflammation,  but  unaccom- 
punied  by  either  adhesion,  suppuration, 
or  ulceration;  and  aWiougli  the  inflam- 
tion  runs  much  higher  here  than  in  many 
other  cases,  and  although  it  is  attended 
with  alt  the  common  appearances,  yet  no 
adh^ions  are  formed  here  ;  for  the  lymph 
is  taken  up,  and  chalk  (urate  of  soda)  is 
deposiied  in  its  place.  In  spolaneous 
inrtamniaiion,  parts  are  either  naturally 
«*.»/■•  5M««'j)tible  of  (he  jnflunmaiion,  or 


become  so  by  disease.  When  inflamma- 
tion is  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
death  of  a  part,  or  of  effused  biood,  the 
inflammation  is  commonly  slow  ;  but  that 
from  a  bruise  is  often  quick  and  violent, 
but  then  the  injury  has  not  produced 
death.  If  caustics  do  not  act  tvith  vigour, 
they  will  irritate  and  inflame  much  sooner 
than  if  they  had  immedittely  killed  the 
part ;  but  irritating  applications  must  be 
coniinued  some  time  to  produce  inflam- 
mation. After  operations  where  inflam- 
mation must  lake  place  for  the  union  of 
the  wounds,  suppuration  is  more  neces- 
sary than  inflammation,  and  we  find  it  is 
soon  produced. 

The  ulcerative  inflammation  is  that 
which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  sup- 
puration,  therefore  is  not  so  much  the 
original  inflammation  as  the  consequerice. 
It  is  that  inflammation  which  disposes 
parts  to  absorb  themselves,  and  which 
brings  matter  or  any  extraneous  substance 
to  the  surface  to  be  discharged,  the  ab- 
sorbents removing  all  the  parts  lying^ 
between  the  matter  and  the  surfiice. 
This  process  hiis  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  the  melting  down  or  dissolution 
of  living  solids  with  the  pus. 

From  the  foregoing  general  account  of 
inHammiitioii,  it  may  be  said  to  arise  in 
alt  cases  from  injury  done  to  the  solids, 
wheie  either  the  natural  conformation  of 
the  parts  on  which  natural  actions  depend 
is  so  destroyed  that  they  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves  in  that  stale,  or  from 
the  natural  actions  or  functions  of  a  part 
being  materially  obstructed,  the  texture 
not  being  primarily  affected.  Thp  first 
state  arises  from  causes  that  are  visible  or 
external,  such  as  the  application  of  any 
irritating  matter,  as  a  blister,  heat,  or 
even  cold,  which  ads  as  a  sedative  when 
applied  only  in  a  certain  quantity ;  but 
when  in  loo  great  a  quantity,  die  parts^ 
flnding  that  they  are  losing  their  action, 
are  roused  to  action  beyond  that  which  is 
natural,  in  order  to  destroy  the  irritatinr 
cause.  Inflammation  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  causes  not  known  or  suspected, 
or  from  a  constitutional  disposition  being' 
determined  to  some  part,  producing  local 
effects.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  fever 
is  thus  often  a  cause  of  local  intlamma- 
lion. 

Iiiflaromaiions  from  the  constitution 
are  of  two  kinds:  one  may  be  called 
accidental,  as  thoae  arising  in  common 
fever  ;  ihe  other  are  determinaK-,  depend- 
ing upon  the  S|jec4e3  of  fever  which  may 
be  called  »pecific,  as  small-pox,  &.c. 

TliiKe  uiflarniiiaiions  »re  thought  to  be 
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critical,  but  I  *ery  much  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  opinion.  The  smallpox  and 
chi'  kenpox  are  the  only  dl^ea.ses  that  can 
be  broutiht  in  proof  uf  it,  with  perhaps 
the  infiammation  of  the  measles ;  but 
even  tlie*e  pvistule*  or  abscesses  are  pc- 
haps  not  necessary,  as  crilical  abscesses, 
to  carry  off  the  fever,  for  specific  fevtr* 
cannot  exist  beyond  a  cert.iin  lime,  though 
no  eruption  appears ;  which  time  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  (loison,  and  the  con- 
stitution. And  in  these  fevers  we  have 
large  abscesses  as  ofleii  formed  as 
after  any  other  ;  and  certainly  1 
cannot  suppose  those  abscesses  to  be 
critical,  for  they  possess  nothing;  of  the 
specific  nature  of  the  preceding  disease, 
and  must  therefore  be  common ;  or, 
where  the  consiiluiiun  possesses  a  &usrep>- 
tibility  for  scrofula,  they  may  be  scrofu- 
lous, but  not  crilical;  and  as  the  pre- 
ceding disease  has  already  been  followed 
by  pustules  or  abscesses,  which,  if  ihey 
deserved  lo  be  termed  so,  certainly  uu^ht 
to  be  termed  crilical,  we  shall  And  that 
these  inHainmations  and  abscesses  depend 
on  the  Slate  of  the  constiiuiion  and  pan 
at  that  time,  and  are  an  f-fiect  of  simple 
fever  abstracted  from  every  specific  pecu- 
liarity. Fever  is  at  all  times  a  disturbed 
action,  which  may  liave  a  S|>eci()c  action 
joined  with  ii  or  not.  The  inflamma'ory 
fever  it  perhaps,  the  most  simple  fever; 
nnd  the  putrid  fever  is.  perhaps,  only  the 
same  fever  occurring  in  a  consisiuiioii 
predisposed  to  us  peculiar  actiuns.  This 
opinion  may  be  illiisirated  by  what  oc- 
curs in  the  smallpox  ;  two  different  peo- 
ple having  this  fever  from  the  »ame  infec- 
tion, the  effect  in  one  will  be  benii;n 
smallpox,  wilh  only  simple  inflammitory 
fever  ;  in  the  other  it  will  be  erysipelatous 
or  confluent  smallpox,  with  a  tendency  to 
putridity  or  pingrene.  This  difference 
cannot  depend  ou  ihe  spei  ific  poison,  as 
this  can  have  but  one  mode  of  irritaiinit. 
No«,  since  every  fever  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducin);  inflammation  and  abscess,  and  as 
I  have  lihown  tliat  in  specific  diseases 
they  have  no  right  to  be  termed  critical, 
they  leriainly  cannot  be  supposed  critical 
in  common  fever. 

InHammaiion  may  arise  from  one  C 
four  causes,  which  may  be  called  remote: 
lit.  From  accidental  force  applied  lo  u 
part ;  2d.  From  some  irritation,  which 
does  not  destroy  the  texture  of  a  part,  but 
simply  the  natural  actions,  as  friction, 
blisters,  h«-at,  cold,  and  often  fevers  ul 
various  kinds;  3d.  From  some  particular 
disposition  lu  the  part  itself,  as  boih 
arising    spontaneously;    -tth,    From    the 


general  state  of  the  constitution  affecting 
some  particular  part,  as  gout  falling  on 
the  toe,  or  iriitaiiun  of  fever  on  the  lun-.-s, 
liv>  r,  or  any  uther  par>,  producing  ad- 
hesions or  iibscesses;  but  sucli,  I  S'ispect, 
are  uf  the  scrofulous  kind,  and  not  iu  (he 
le«»t  critical,  and  ihefffore  belonging  lo 
the  second  cause.  To  these,  I  think,  we 
ma*  add  specific  cause:*,  us  scrolulotis, 
venereal,  &c.,  as  a  ^ih  ;  and  the  stimulus 
of  defect  or  imperfection  of  parts,  espr- 
ciallay  cavities,  as  a  6ih. 

Obstruction  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the 
tmaii  vessels  has  been  long  supposed  lo 
be  a  great  cause  of  inRammaiion,  but  is, 
1  believe,  now  pretty  generally  rejected. 
This  was  certainly  too  coniVned  an  idea  : 
it  reduced  all  intlamniaiions  to  one  spe- 
cies. The  only  distinctions  of  iiifl.<mma- 
lions  roust  have  arisen  h-iia  the  nature  uf 
ilie  constitution;  but  this  doctrine  never 
could  account  for  the  pecfliar  action  of 
any  specific  disease  or  poi»on.  It  was 
also  too  mechanical.  If  they  bad  said 
that  any  obsi ruction  to  the  natural  actions 
of  the  parts  which  cuuld  slop  the  biooi's 
motion  in  the  pa  it  became  the  cause  of 
inflammati' n.  In  such  a  case  tlie  slag- 
nated  blood  would  cause  irritation  of  the 
vessels,  and  suppuraimn  w.  ul  I  be  em- 
(iloyed  to  get  riil  of  it.  The  immediate 
operation  of  these  inflamrndiions  cannot 
be  called  diseas'',  tttoiinh  their  remote 
causes  may,  as  smallpox,  k.c. ;  for  they 
may  ari>e  irom  the  part  bemg  only  dis- 
turbed, and  hardly  exceeding  the  idea  we 
have  annexed  to  thni  of  being;  disiurhed. 
It  is  the  cause  producing  influnmaiion, 
then,  which  is  the  disease,  and  not  the 
inflammation,  for  all  inflammations  that 
can  he  called  dise-isvs  have  specific 
causes;  and,  indeed,  even  these  lati  he 
hardly  called  diseases,  for  in  smallpox, 
where  the  inflammation  goes  on  well,  it 
is  merely  the  action  of  healih ;  if  diseased. 
It  would  be  ery-ipelatous,  ac.  Some- 
limes,  by  amputating  a  leg,  more  than 
ximpie  disturbed  action  is  produced,  for 
it  is  a  great  loss  lo  Ihe  constiiutiun  ;  but 
yet  when  the  consiituiion  is  in  a  healthy 
Slate,  we  generally  find  a  healthy  inflam- 
■riatton  aud  dixeslion  of  the  wound  take 
place:  it  will  not  go  into  an  inflammation 
which  is  unhealthy.  Specific  inflamma- 
tion as  well  as  simple  inflammation  par- 
lake  of  tlie  nature  of  the  consltlolipn. 
^ome  constitutions  are  more  disposed  to 
certain  specific  actions  than  otliers,  and 
will  fall  into  that  specific  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, as  the  erysipelatous,  the  scrofu- 
lous, &LC. :  and  every  aggravation  is  an 
aggr.iviiiton  uf  liie  specific  nature  of^f 
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lal  sinus,  and  into  which  open  the  ante- 
rior t-thmoiclal  cells. 

Into  tlie  superior  meatus,  the  posteno' 
ethmnidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  smm 
op>-n.  The  interior  of  Ihe  nose  Is  lined 
Willi  (he  schneiderian  membrane,  which 
is  highly  vasi  ular  and  sensible,  and  con- 
sist«  i.f  tMO  layt-rs,  a  fibrous  UyEr,  which 
is  the  periiisteuii).  or  the  peri<  liondrium 
ol  the  oa'-al  cavities,  and  a  inucou'>  mem- 
biane.  The  nerves  which  supply  the 
naMl  cavities  are  th.-  oUaclory.  ihe  inter- 
nal na*a4  of  the  ophth'<lmit,  and  brauches 
derived  from  Meckel's  gaoglion. 

THE   OBCAS   OF    TASTE. 

The  tongue  presents  several  papillee 
COver>'d  by  niiicuus  mecnbrane.  It  is  of 
B  triangular  lnriD,  is  conopct'd  hy  ils 
base  10  ihp  os  h)oides,  by  folds  <if  mu- 
cous membrane  to  the  epiglottis  and  pa- 
late, and  by  musclrs  lo  the  lower  jaw. 
It  is  highly  vascular,  and  rec>-ives  six 
nerves,  th'ee  nn  either  side,  vii.,  the  gus- 
latory  branch  of  the  fifth  for  taste,  the 
ninili,  nr  lineal,  for  niotion,  and  the 
gio'io-)>hai7nk:eai  (o  •  uonect  it  in  sympn- 
thy  witli  the  pharynx. 

TtlC  ORGANS  OF   VISION. 

The  eyes  are  distint'iiished  into  the 
globes  of  the  eyes  and  iheir  appen'aget. 
The  eye-ball  is  composed  of  membranes 
and  tiuids,  <alled  liumoun<. 

TAe  ickrotic  coal,  occupying  nhout 
iiDur-iiftli!»  uf  (lie  ginbe,  is  ol  a  slron;  ft 
brous  riruciure,  is  llii<  ker  behind  and  an- 
teriorly th'-n  m  its  centre.     Its  nuier  sur- 

1 -free  is  in  contact  wvih  ihe  adipose  tissue 
of  ihe  orbit,  the  lendiuous  extiansioiis  of 
the  tirbitnl  muscles,  and  anteriorly  with 
llie  coiijunciiva,  iis   inner  surface  bein^ 

'lined  by  the  choroid  coat.  It  presents 
posterior  a  amall  a])frlure  for  the  trans- 

'mission  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  an  ante- 
rior large  one.  a1)out  six  or  seven  lines  in 
diatiieier,  lor  the  cornea. 

The  cornea,  which  forma  the  anterior 
Aflh  of  the  globe,  is  smooth  ;ind  t>ans- 
paient.  IttO'sists  of  three  lasers,  viz., 
ilie  conjunctival  Uyer  externally,  thr  elas- 

I  .tic  cornea  mternttlly,  and,  between  both, 
Ihe  proper  cornea,  wbich  is  composed  of 
laminae,  connected  together  by  fine  celiu- 

I  lar  tissue. 

The  choroid  coat  is  a  thin  vascular 
meiiibrane,  situated  between  the  sclerotic 
coat  and  the   retina;  it  exteuds  from  ihe 

'  .entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ciliary 
ligament,  to  which  it  is  firmly  conneited  ; 
M  then  is  directed  inwards,  and  forms  the| 

/blJs  cnUvA  ciliary  procc.sse*.    It^  internal 


tur&ce  is  covered  by  a  dark  brownish 
secretion,  called  nigrum  pigmentum,  its 
outer  »ur  ace  being  cunnecied  tu  the 
sclerotic  coat  by  fin>-  cellular  tissue,  and 
hy  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves;  on  this 
surface  the  veins  obsetve  an  arched 
arran^mirnt,  and  are  called  vata  vor- 
lieoM. 

The  ciliary  ligament  is  about  a  line 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  of  a  greyish  white 
cellular  sirutture,  and  corre-ponds  lo  ihe 
circle  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  coat  externally,  and  the  choroid 
and  iris  internally. 

The  ciliary  procetaen  vary  in  number 
from  sixty  to  seventy, and  are  (iroducttons 
or  coniinuations  of  ihe  choroid  coat ;  each 
ciliary  process  is  of  a  trianeular  ti^ure, 
the  anien<ir  edge  being  attached  to  the 
ciliary  ligament,  the  posterior  to  the  hya- 
loid mem*  rane,  and  the  internal  free  pio- 
jeciins  into  the  posterior  chamber  of  ihe 
aquVuus  humaur,  towards  the  lens  but  not 
attached  to  this  body. 

Tlie  Irii  is  a  cirtu^ar  membrane  placed 
in  a  iran»verse  vertical  position,  afached 
l>y  its  larger  ciriumference  to  the  ci  iary 
ligament,  floating  in  tlie  aqueuus  humour, 
and  prescntinK  a  circular  opening  in  its 
centre  called  ihe  pupil.  It  divides  the 
space  between  the  atiierior  suifare  of  the 
cipsule  of  the  leiis,  and  ihe  po>terior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  iineqiiully  into  what 
are  termed  the  chambers  of  the  aqueoua 
iumour,  the  antetior  chamber  being  much 
ihe  largest;  both  chambers,  howe'veT, 
communicate  through  the  pupil.  The 
Ulterior  surface  of  the  iris  presenis  a  radi- 
aied  appearan'  e,  and  vari>s  in  colour  m 
different  individuals ;  ihe  posterior  surface 
is  covered  by  nigrum  (ligraentum,  and  has 
receiver)  the  name  of  urea.  The  ins  is 
supplied  by  the  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  retina  plaied  between  the  choioid 
coat  and  vitreous  humour,  consists  of 
three  layers,  an  exiernal  or  »crou»  layer, 
called  from  its  discover  (TUfrnftranc  Jacobi, 
an  internal  or  vascular  layer,  and  between 
both  the  nervous  layer.  About  two  lines 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  enhance  of 
the  optic  nerve  the  retina  presents  a  small 
hole  sunounUed  by  a  >ellow  margin, 
called  lie  foramen  of  Svmmering,  round 
which  the  retina  is  thrown  into  a  fold. 

The  aqueoug  humour  is  contained  in  the 
anterior  and  posieiior  chambers  of  the 
eye,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  from 
four  to  hvc  grains  in  quantity. 

The  ritrems  iumour  occupies  about 
three  posterior  fourths  of  the  eye,  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
not  only  envelop»^  it,  Inn  ^0ll(l<lllum^lOHv 


partitions  from  its  inner  surrace  to  form 
cells  in  which  ihe  iransparenl  fluid  is  de- 
pos  led.  Tlie  viirpou*  humour  thus  con- 
tained in  iis  capsule  is  convex  posteriorly 
aiiH  on  its  lateral  circumferen' e,  but  pre- 
sents anteriorly  a  cnncavil)-  for  the  recep- 
tion or  the  crystalline  lens  ;  around  Ihe 
circ"inferci  ce  of  this  c*>  ity  the  vitreous 
humour  presents  a  striated  nppearonce, 
cauMd  by  tht-  marks  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesKf,  10  which  the  term  corona  ciliarit 
it  applied, 

The  cryataltine  lent,  enclosed  in  its 
cap>ule  and  placed  in  the  anterior  dep'es 
sion  of  the  tilreous  humour,  is  a  transpa- 
rent hody,  presientiiic;  an  anteiiar  and  a 
posterior  convex  suiface,  the  latter  being 
ino>e  prominent,  and  corresponding  to 
the  vitreous  humour.  Its  ext<>rnal  sur- 
face is  kofi  anil  pulpy,  grndually  iiicreas- 
ine  in  d»-nsily  towards  i'S  centre. 

The  cnpiule  of  tnis  body,  like  the  lens 
itself,  IS  ir<ins|>arent,  and  itotn  its  iliick- 
iiess.  slreneih,  and  elasticity  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Jacob  as  bei.it;  lariilaiiiiious. 

The  lens  and  its  capsule  derive  their 
nutriment  troin  ihe  tessels  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane 

Liquor  Morgani  is  a  fluid  which  is 
founil  some  hours  ifler  dt-ulh,  between 
the  lens  and  its  capsule.  It  ts  the  effect 
of  transudation. 

Canal  of  Petit. — Tl  e  lens  <»  retaiiied 
in  Its  siiuition  by  the  hyaloid  mem- 
bane,  which,  gplittinn  into  isto  laminae 
at  iiii  ciri  umfe  encf,  pass  one  anterior  the 
other  posterior  to  its  capsule;  atriansnilnr 
canal  is  tliun  formed,  and  is  intersected 
by  roinuie  septa;  this  is  ihe  canal  of 
Petit,  and  m:iy  be  demonstrated  by  dis- 
tending It  Willi  Ihe  air.  wiien  it  will  pre- 
sent a  vesicular  appearance. 

THE   APPEKDACn  OF   THE   EYE. 

The  lacrymai  gland,  plated  in  the 
upper  and  ouie'  part  of  the  orbit,  behind 
the  external  anftubr  process  of  the  •■s 
frontis,  and  about  the  Size  o(  a  hniall 
almond,  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  cootisis  of 
numerous  liranules,  untied  by  un  impi-r- 
fect  capsule,  and  pours  forih-i's  secretion 
of  tear->.  by  means  of  five  or  six  minute 
ducts,  which  open  behind  the  upper  eye- 
lid, in  the  an(;l-  formed  by  the  leflection 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

Tnnica  Conjunctiva,  a  mucous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  intvnor  of  ench 
eyelid  and  is  reflected  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  glol>e  of  the  eye.  At  the 
inner  angle  of  Ihe  eje  it  forms  a  small 
fold  called  plica  »emilunari»  covers  the 
I        caruncula  tnchrymatit,  and  having  lined 


the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct  becomes  con- 
linuuus  with  the  mucous  membiane  of 
the  nose. 

Till.*  membrane  where  it  passes  over 
the  cornea  is  perfectly  transpurem. 

Caruncula  lachrymaliH,  a  small  vascu- 
lar biidy  composed  of  mucous  glands 
and  cellular  tissue  .situated  in  the  nasal 
angle  of  the  eye  and  covered  by  the 
inerohrana  cutijuncliva. 

The  palpebrs  or  eyelidn,  semicircular 
in  form  are  composed  of  skin  externally, 
which  is  very  fine,  the  tunica  conjuneliva 
internally,  and  between  boh  Ihe  orbicularii 
palpebrarum  muscle,  the  tarsal  cartibges 
Hnd  ilieir  1i|!amenis,  and  ihe  Miebomian 
Klands,  together  with  biood  vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbenljj. 

The  superior  ey»-l>d  besides  being  the 
largest  has  also  peculiar  lo  it,  the  levator 
palpebral  supenoris  muscle. 

The  tar  full  cartilagen  are  ihin  cartila- 
ginous platen  of  a  semicircular  form,  the 
superioi  bei-'g  the  tartie^l  ;  to  their  con- 
vex margins  are  attached  the  palptbral 
ligamcnti  whiih  aie  continuations  of  the 
orbital  pi-riosteum. 

The  Miebomian  glandt  of  a  yellow 
colour  are  very  nunier  us,  particularly  in 
il'e  upper  eyelid,  and  are  arranged  in 
vertical  rows. 

The  0|i|i03ed  edfres  of  the  eyelids  are 
t  ick  and  are  bevelled  off  ohii<iuely  to- 
wards the  eye,  so  that  when  closed  they 
only  touch  at  tlieir  anterior  edue:* ;  thus 
leawng  a  triancular  canal,  the  base  of 
which  IS  formed  by  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, along  which  tbe  tears  ure  conducted 
lo  the  punria  lachrtro'<lia. 

The  ciVi*  or  eyelahhe*,  alta<  hed  by 
iheir  roots  to  the  opposed  innrgins  of  ll  e 
etelids  ob-erve  a  curbed  arrangement, 
iheir  convexities  looking  towards  each 
other. 

The  puncta  tacri/mnlia  are  the  t»o 
minute  O'ifices  o'  the  lachiymal  canals, 
placed  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
nasal  terminations  of  the  eyelids  and 
upon  ti.cir  iipposfd  eilijM. 

The  laehrymal  canal*,  the  superior  of 
which  is  longer  and  curved,  th--  infeiinr 
beini;  nearly  straight,  lead  from  the 
puncta  larh'ymalia  to  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  lachrymal  xac,  placed  in  the  fossa, 
formed  by  the  lachrymal  and  ^uperiur 
maxillary  bones,  is  of  an  oval  form,  re- 
•  eives  the  lachrymal  secretion  by  the 
puncta  lac'irymabaand  transmits  it  to  ihe 
nasal  duct  with  which  it  is  connected  in- 
feriorly. 

The  na»al  duet,  enclosed  in  a  bony 
canal  formed  by  the  lachrymal,  super."* 


THE  ANATOMIST. 


iDMiUary,  and  inferior  spongy  bones, 
passes  obliquely  downwards,  bnclcwMrds, 
and  outwnrds,  and  terminates  m  the  infe- 
rior mea'us  of  the  nose. 

THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARINO, 

TTii^  organ  consists  of  the  external  ear 
including  the  auncle  and  meatus  audito- 
rium externus;  the  mid'Ue  ear,  including 
the  cavtiy  of  the  lyrapanuni  and  its  ap- 
peiidagi-s,and  ihe  interna)  earor  iabrynth, 
intludtng  the  vestibule,  semicireulnr 
canals  and  cochlea. 

Tlie  external  ear  consists  of  a  fibfo- 
carti'ai^inoDS  plate  covered  by  skin  and 
so  moulded  as  to  form  dtfTerent  elevations 
and  depressions,  which  have  bei>n  de- 
Kribe<l  with  more  miniuness  than  Ihey 
deserve. 

The  heUx  is  the  feraicircular  eminence 
which  forms  the  outline  of  the  external 
ear. 

The  antihelix  commences  superiorly 
by  two  roots,  which  enclose  a  fossa, 
(yoMo  nmicularii)  and  is  situated  inferior 
lo  the  helix. 

The  tragus  is  an  eminence  placed  an- 
terior and  inferior  to  the  meatus  extertius. 

The  antriragtu  is  a  smaller  eminence 
posterior  lo  the  meatus  externus. 

The  lobule  is  a  pendulous  body  placed 
underneath  the  antitragus. 

The  concha  a  deep  conoidal  cavity 
which  leads  to  the  meatus  exteraus  and 
to  which  the  several  depressions,  formed 
.'by  the  eminences  juiiC  described,  lead. 

The  meatus  extertius  is  a  curved  i-anal 
which  leads  from  the  concha  to  the  mem- 
brana  tympani;  it  is  lined  by  skin 
beneath,  wliicli  are  placed  small  glands 
{glaudnl<s  ccrumino^ce).  which  secrete  the 
ear-wax  (cerumen),  The  inner  half  ol 
tliis  canal  is  surrounded  by  bune. 

The  membrana  It/mpani,  separating  the 
external  from  the  middle  ear,  is  of  an 
oval  form  and  cmisiats  of  (hree  layers, 
viz.,  the  external  or  cuticular,  the  inl^ma 
■or  mucous,  and  between  both  a  hbrous 
layer,  whi<'b  some  hava  supposed  to  be 
muscular.  To  its  inner  aspect  is  attached 
the  crus  of  the  malleus  which,  by  drawing' 
'  it  towards  the  middle  ear  gives  it  a  con- 
cave aspect  extertiiilly. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear  and  their  muscles. 

The  cavity  of  the  tt/mpanum  is  an  irre- 
gular cylindrical  space,  closed  externally 
By  the  membrana  tympani,  and  bounded 
posteriorly  by  a  bony  partition  which 
•eparalei  it  from  the  labyrinth.  It  pre- 
•ents  ihtt  following  eiBinences  and  fora- 


mina, viz  :  the  promontory,  a  convex 
etiiinenre  situated  on  its  internal  side  and 
which  marks  the  situation  of  the  vestibule; 
the  foramen  orale,  placed  above  the  pro- 
moDtary  and  to  which  the  base  of  the 
stapes  is  affixed;  the  foramen  rotundum, 
below  the  promontary,  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane (lesser  tympanum),  which  s<'parates 
the  scala  tym]mnL  of  the  cochlea  from  the 
cavily  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  opening  of 
the  mastoid  cells,  situated  posteriorly  aod 
superiorly  ;  the  pyramid^  a  bony  projec- 
tion placed  beltiw  the  opening  of  the  mas- 
toid Cflls,  hollow  withui  and  containing 
the  stapedius  muscle ;  a  small  foramen 
below  the  pyramid  for  the  transmission  of 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve ;  anteriorly  the 
openings  of  the  two  bony  canals,  llie 
superior  of  which  lodges  the  tensor  tym- 
pani muscle,  the  inferior  forming  the 
bony  part  of  the  eustachian  tube;  infe- 
riody  is  the  openiDg  of  the  Glasserian 
Assure,  and  superiorly  are  several  small 
foratntna  tbr  blood  ve>sels. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  are  three  in  num- 
ber, very  small  and  contained  within  the 
cavriy  of  the  tympanum. 

The  maUius  is  divided  into  the  head 
which  is  smooth  and  articulates  with  the 
incus  ;  the  neck  which  is  hmall  and  con- 
nects the  head  to  the  iihalt;  the  handle  or 
shaft  which  descends  from  the  neck  and 
is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  the  processus  gracilis  which  passes 
from  the  neck  to  the  Glasserian  fissure. 

The  Incus  is  divided  into  its  body, 
which  presents  a  cap-like  cavity  for  the 
head  of  the  malleus;  a  superior  cms, 
which  is  short  and  lines  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  a  long  crus,  to  the  extremity  of  which 
is  attached  a  small  process  of  bone,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  distinct  bone  and 
callpd  OS  orbiculare. 

The  Stapes  presents  a  small  head  which 
is  attached  lo  the  orbicular  process,  a 
short  neck,  two  curved  crmra,  which  ter- 
minate in  the  base,  the  base  itself  being  of 
au  uval  shape  and  connected  to  the 
foramen  ovale. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

The  vestibule,  placed  behind  the  coch- 
lea and  before  the  semicircular  canals»  is 
a  small  oval  cavity  lined  by  a  membrane 
common  to  the  labyrinth,  contains  a 
watery  fluid,  and  presents  the  following 
apentngs,  viz.:  The  foramen  ovale,  the 
tive  orifices  of  the  semicircular  canals,  the 
orifice  of  the  scala  vesttbuh  of  the  cochlea, 
and  t}ie  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  semicircular  canals,  placed  behind 
the  vestibule  are  three  in  nuail)er,  two 


Teitical  a.nd  one  horiionul ;  of  the  former, 
one  is  supeiior  and  the  other  posttevinr. 
T!ie  openings  of  these  ciinaU  a>e  only  five 
in  number,  in  consequence  of  one  open- 
in((  of  the  vertical  ranals  bein^  common 
to  both. 

The  Cochlea,  of  a  conical  form,  the 
base  towards  the  internal  meatus,  the 
apex  towards  the  carotid  lanal  is  com- 
posed of  a  bony  tube  which  makes  two 
turns  and  a  half  round  a  central  pillar 
called  the  modiolut.  Thiii  tube  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  iliin  plate,  hal>  bony 
half  membraneous  and  called  lamina 
tpiralit,  into  two  independent  cavities: 
the  two  lubes  thus  funned  are  called  the 
seals  of  the  cochlea,  ihey  both  unite  at 
the  apex  in  •  cavity  called  in/undibHlum, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea  they  sepa- 
rate, one  called  iicaln  vestibuli,  the  other 
called  teala  lympani,  which  opens  into 
the  tympanum  by  the  foramen  rotundum. 
From  the  scala  tympaoi  proceeds  a  nar- 
row bony  canal  called  the  aqueduct  of 
the  cochlea,  which  terminates  in  a  slit- 
like opening  in  the  peiroui  bune,  a  little 
inferior  to  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
temiii. 

The  auditory  nerve  gains  the  internal 
ear  by  the  minute  foramina  at  the  base  of 
the  meaius  auditorius  internus,  and  is 
expanded  in  the  form  of  soft  pulpy  fila- 
ments iu  the  cochlea  and  vrsiibule. 

TBE  ABSOKBEKT  SYSTEM 

comprehends,  1st.  the  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  lymph  and  chyle  into  the  veins, 
knd  2odly.  llie  eojaniemenls  which 
occur  in  Uieir  course  called  glands  or 
gaoglia. 

TheLacteal  or  Chifli/eroui  veuelteom- 

inence  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  inles- 

[.tioes,  pass  ihrouich  the  mesenteric  glands 

.backward*  towards  tiie  spine,  where  they 

,  4erminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  veneU  are  found  in 
most  situations  of  the  body,  and  generally 
observe  a  deep  aud  superficial  arrange- 
inent. 

Lymphatics  of  the  loner  eztremitie$. 
The   superficial   net  accompany   the    ex- 
'  lernal  and  internal  sapbena  veius  :    they 
i>comniunicate  f  eely  in  their  course  with 
.the  deep  lymphatic  trunks  which  accom- 
ipany  the  deep  vessels.     Those  which  ac- 
.  company  the  external  saphena  vein  enter 
,.the  Klands  in  the  popliteal  space,  whilst 
those  accompanying  the  internal  saphena 
vein  ascend  to  the  groin  and  pass  tlirough 
the  inguinal   glands,  having  farmed  nu- 
merous connections  with  the  superficial 


lymphatirs  of  the  abdomen,  the  perineum, 
und  ihe  genitals.  Tlie  deep  lympliitics 
of  the  hip  and  perineum  are  comluctcd 
by  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels into  the  pelvis  »nd  pass  ihrouuh  the 
pe  vie  g'ands.  From  the  inguinal  and 
pelvic  Kland»  the  lymphatics  pass  along 
the  primitive  iliac  vessels  to  the  rece|.ta- 
culum  ohyli. 

The  Taoraeie  Duet.  This  canal  com- 
mences by  a  dilatation  called  rfceptO' 
eulum  chyli,  p'aced  on  the  body  of'ind. 
or  3rd  dorsal  veriehrti,  passing  between 
the  cnira  of  the  diaphragm  it  gains  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  where  it  lies  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  the  vena  azye^os ;  at 
ilie  tifili  dorsal  vertebra  it  crosses  the 
:(piiie  obliquely  to  the  left  side,  passing 
bcliiml  the  (esophagus  and  arch  of  the 
aort),  und  placed  behind  the  k-fi  pleura 
and  between  the  left  carutid  and  lelt  sub- 
clavian arteries,  it  is  conducted  by  the 
cesophagus  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck  as 
high  as  the  sixth  cervic.*!  vertebra,  where, 
making  a  slight  curve  downwards  and 
outwards,  it  opens  clone  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  left  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins 

Lymphatiet  of  the  upper  extremitiet. 
— The  superficial  set  accompany  the  su- 
perficial veins,  »nd  pass  through  two  or 
three  glands  situated  at  the  inntr  condyle; 
having  joined  the  deep  lymphatics  which 
accompany  the  vena  comites,  thev  pro» 
ceed  onwards  t<>  ihe  axilla,  and  pass 
through  the  axillary  glands;  followtDg 
the  course  of  the  axillary  vein,  they  pass 
beneath  the  clavicle,  join  the  lymphatics 
of  the  neck,  and  terminate  in  the  tho- 
racic duct.  The  lymphatics  of  the  right 
upper  extremity  and  right  side  of  the 
neck  unite  to  form  the  rii(it  or  leMcr 
thoracic  duct,  which  opens  into  the  right 
vena  innominata. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  trunk  consist  of 
a  deep  and  superficial  set ;  in  the  chest 
the  former  are  seated  between  the  muscles 
and  pleura,  in  the  abdomen  between  the 
muscles  and  peritoneum,  the  superficial 
being  subcutaneous.  The  viscera  con- 
tained in  the  chest  and  abdomen  also  have 
a  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  lymphatics, 
the  deep  t>cing  distributed  to  the  pecu- 
liar tissue  of  each  or<an,  the  superficial 
running  beneath  the  membranous  en- 
velope. 

Lymphatics  have  been  denied  to  the 
brain  and  spiiial  diord,  and  to  the  ear, 
eye,  and  placenta. 
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}^rom  a  forthcoming  "  HUlory  of  the 
Learned  Soeietie»D/  the  Metropolu," 

By  A.   Booth,  F.  B.  S.,  &c. 


The  impulse  given  to  the  prosecution 
I'Of  science,   and    (he   steps   which    were 
[taken  on  the  Continent,  in   the  advance- 
[nent  Toore  particularly  of  natural  history, 
I  towardi  the  terniinaiKin  of  llie  eiglneeiiib 
[century,  piAC  a  powerful  impulse  to  Enp- 
lish  pKiloaof)hers and  naturalists.  Hiibvrio 
the  iransactious  of  the  Koyal  Society  bad 
been   the  oaly  archive  for  the  deposit  of 
the  rvaults  of  their  progrcs*,  or  the  arena 
of  their  discussion;  and  its   proctf^ding; 
■were  so  very  exie<isive  that  (he  licnlis  of 
research  in  any  capacity  were  of  tit-cessily 
extremely  narrow.     From  the  beginning, 
that  learned  body  had  bestowed  great  at- 
tention   upon    the    physiological   part   of 
natufMl    history.      Mr.    Willoughby,   ihe 
,di«lmguisheil  Eiivlisb  naturalist,  wa*  one 
tdf  the  oriffinal  fellows;  his   friend    Hay, 
Ithe  fxlherof  Knt:ll'>)i  botn ny,  was  adniilte^i 
[in  thtf  year  1667;   iJr.  Lislw,   the   ureat 
iiicholugisi,  was    very    early  as~oci.)i-d 
>ith  ii,  as  well  as  that  adttiTable  vegeta- 
lile  ph.siulO|ji-t,    Dr.   Grew.      Nor  was 
[•fratice  beh  nd  hand  with   England  in  ai- 
I  (entioH   to  the  sdences,  and   particularly 
cfiiatural   history.       Henry  IV.  had  lorvp 
a$|0   endeavoured    to    promote    lileralure 
[mnti    useit.l    knowledge    lliroii^liout    his 
^<lominion8:    r>nd,  amnn^st  other  initilu- 
tions,   ihe  botanic  pRrdens  at   fans  and 
[Jdunipelifr    were  owine   to   his    munifi- 
I  «rnce ;  hut  bi<  untimely  death,   and  the 
■ubsequeni  disturbances,  for  a  while  put 
stop  10  the  cubivation  of  the  arts  of 
,  peace.   In  f'e  reig"  of  Louia  \l\'.,  for  the 

Jmipose  of  promoling^  botany  and  eiirich- 
ii^    the    r-'yal    garden,     the    illustrious 
■  Tournefort  wait  sent  to  the   Levant ;  and 
[the    accurate   and    indefatigable  Hlumier 
I  made  three  voyagfs  to  Ami^rica,  and  died 
Fas   he  was  about  undertaking  a   fourth. 
An  Acailemy  of  Science*  was  instituted 
at  P<<ris  in  166C,  and  another  some  years 
■f'er  at  Mompelier.     Ma»y  similar  injii- 
k tutions  were  set  on  foot  thioughout  other 
I'parts  of  Kurojw,  of  whuh  was  the  Impe- 
rial Academj,  Natun»  CuTiosuruin,  begun 
\4n  \6St.     A  number  of  botanic  gardens 
were  also  established    in   Germany,  and 
the  gardens  of  Holland  wnre  overfiowinc 
with  riches  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
1  Ihe  globe.      The  Amsterdam  garden,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Comelins,  was  nnw 


one  of  the  first  in  Europe  ;  and  that  oi 
l.eyden  was  rendered  celebratnl  by  the 
catalogue  published  by  Herman.  Hol- 
land hud  likewise  the  i:;lory  of  producing 
at  this  time  that  nioht  liunipiiious  and  ex- 
cellent work,  the  Ilortua  Maladnricsi,  by 
which  a  new  world  was,  in  a  manner, 
laid  open  to  the  botanists  cf  Europe;  and 
from  which  they  leaT<  cd  with  surprise 
that  the  knowledge  of  plants  had  made 
almost  as  much  progress  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Asia,  as  in  their  awn  part  of  itie 
world.  The  study  of  nature,  however, 
was  no  where  making  ^o  uniform  and 
steady  progress  as  id  Sweden,  for  at 
IJpsal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  creat 
liudbeck,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
unrivalled  school  of  natural  history,  which 
wa:i  destined  afterwards  to  give  laws  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

During  this  period  several  distinguished 
botanists  and  naturdltsis  brought  forward 
several  jfy stems,  upon  many  of  which 
warm  controversy  ensued.  The  first  who 
revived  the  idea  of  a  classical  arrai>ge- 
ment  of  plants,  since  the  time  of  Cesal- 
piniis,  was  Morrison,  afiet  whom  suc- 
ceeded Ray,  Tournefoot,  and  Hivinius. 
To  these  succeeded  Vaillant,  who  is  the 
first  who  was  well  ai  quainted  with  the 
sexes  of  plant*  ;  Boerhaave,  whose  system 
had  great  merit  in  being  founded  more  or 
less  on  aM  ihe  parts  of  fructification  ; 
Christopher  Knaut,  whose  rrethod  was  an 
alteration  of  that  of  Ray,  without  any  im- 
provemenl,  and  Professor  Magnol,  of 
M'mtpelier.  Nor  was  this  era  of  botany 
a  sysiematjc  one,  as  Linnn^us  Jisserted  that, 
at  the  termination  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, witliin  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
twice  as  many  plants  were  discveered  as 
had  bfCD  made  known  by  the  juini  la- 
bours of  all  preceding  botanists.  Besides 
those  which  were  collected  by  Toume- 
fort,  Plumier,  and  Hay, a  noble  collection 
was  brought  from  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Sloane 
afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Mr.  Shera'd, 
consul  at  Smym»,  who  cutiivated  botany 
with  princely  munificence,  and  the  ardour 
and  discernment  of  a  true  philosopher 
wai  the  means  of  making  known  a  very 
great  number  of  plants  ;  and  his  vast  her- 
barium and  library  were  deposited  in  the 
University  of  Uxford.  The  indefatigable 
I'lukenet  procured  and  published  an  im- 
mpnse  number  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
feiiver  was  no  less  persevering  in  making 
follpctinns  ;  the  acquisitions  of  Dr.  Her- 
man in  Ceylon  were  very  considerable  ; 
and  the  rich  Ire.isnres  of  Amboyna  were 
made  known  by  ll*e  laborious  Kumphiua, 
whose  ardour  was  not  to  be  damped  even 
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by  the  Rrea'est  misforiwne  that  can  bpfal  a 
naturalist — the  loss  of  sight. 

While  botany  was  making  this  great 
progress,  entomology  beg^n  to  be  culli- 
Tated  with  an  assiduity  which  was  amply 
re^^aid  by  the  carious  and  astonishing 
facts  it  brought  to  light,  the  notion  of 
equivocal  generation  having  been  refuted 
by  Harvey,  Redi,  and  Malpighi,  the  pro- 
pagation and  metamorphoses  of  insects 
became  an  interesting  objects  of  inquiry 
with  several  able  men;  among  the  first  of 
whom  were  Goedart  and  Swammerdam 
Madame  Marian  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
insects  of  Surinam,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  natural  history.  Other  ad- 
mirers of  nature  turned  their  attention  to 
shells  and  marine  productions  ;  a  few 
auihors,^s  Aldrovandus,  Columna,  Im- 
perati,  &c.,  had  written  on  shells  about 
the  b^inning  of  this  century,  but  at  the 
end  Bonnani  and  Lister  were  particularly 
distinguished  as  writers  on  conchology. 
Mineralogy  yet  made  little  progress,  for 
even  now  Tournefort  maintained  the  ve- 
getation of  stones,  and  Lister  asserted 
that  extraneous  fossils  were  only  Iusuh 
natura,  and  never  were  the  real  shells 
they  represented. 

The  removal  of  Dillenius  to  England, 
who  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
Hay's  Synopgis  Stirpium  BrUannicarum, 
in  1724;  the  assistance -and  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  science  by  those  distin- 
fcuished  brothers,  William  and  James 
Sherard,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
seemed  to  promise  the  establishment  of 
the  botanic  srepire  in  this  country.  Ttie 
Physic  Garden,  at  Chelsea,  was  in  a  very 
flourishincr  state  under  the  c-ire  of  the 
celebrated  MiiUr;  and  that  of  Mr.  Sher- 
ard,  at  Eltham,  contained  one  of  the 
choicest  collections  in  Europe.  Botanists 
were,  however,  almost  at  a  stand  without 
arrangement,  as  all  the  different  systems 
which  had  been  proposed  were  found  very 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
botany ;  the  science  was  again  in  danger 
of  relapsing  into  confusion,  and  botanists 
were  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  riches 
which  daily  flowed  in  upon  them.  In 
this  state  of  things  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  science  of  botany,  and  inderd  to 
all  natural  history,  by  the  publication  o( 
the  Syttema  Natura  and  Fundamenta 
Botaniea,  of  Linnsus,  in  1735,  n>T  were 
the  learned  world  determined  how  they 
thonld  receive  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions, when,  in  1737,  the  same  author 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe  by  his 
Critiea  Botaniea,  Genera  Phniarum, 
fforhm  CUffartianua,  Flora  Lapponiea, 
No,  SI. 


and  MethoduB  Sexualii,  five  works  of 
great  merit,  all  the  produce  of  one  year. 
Tleturning  in  1739  to  Sweden,  his  native 
country,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  presidei^t ;  and  his 
medical  and  botanical  lectuies  at  Upsal 
soon  attracted  a  number  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  exalted  that 
university  to  a  degree  of  fame  previously 
unknown.  His  Fauna  Suecica  appeared 
in  1746,  and  his  Materia  Medica  in 
1749;  in  1751  appeared  the  PiilosopAia 
Botania  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  the 
first  edition  of  his  Species  Planlarum. 
This  may  be  reckoned  the  most  flourish, 
ingpeiiodof  natural  history,  when  dis- 
putes about  methods  and  systems  being 
for  the  most  part  laid  aside,  every  ad- 
mirer of  nature's  works  was  employed  in 
practical  observations  and  discoveries ; 
while  Linnsus,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
and  to  whose  decision  all  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties were  referred,  supervised  and 
methodised  the  whole.  His  improve- 
ments, in  particular,  had  so  much  facili- 
tated the  study  of  botany,  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  abstruse  science  confined  to  the 
schools,  but  became  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  persons  of  leisure  in  all  ranks  and 
sitNations. 

At  this  period  in  England,  great  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  Ilorticulture,  par- 
ticularly by  the  celebrated  Miller's  instru- 
mentality. Bartram  was  sent  to  America 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  gardens 
with  plan's ;  and  we  are  much  indebted 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Houston,  who  dis- 
covered many  rare  vegetables  in  South 
America  and  the  We^t  Indies.  In  Hol- 
land bo'any  was  ably  supported  by  the 
labours  of  the  two  professors,  Van  Koyen, 
at  Leyden,  and  the  assiduous  Burman, 
professor  at  Amsterdam.  In  Germany, 
Professor  Ludwig,  of  Leipsic,  was  in 
great  reputation,  and  he  showed  himself 
an  able  physiolo-^ist  and  accurate  ob- 
server, but  no  where  were  the  Linnsan 
improvements  more  slowly  received  than 
in  France,  except  in  the  south,  where  they 
had  many  admirers.  At  Berlin,  botany 
and  Linnsus  had  long  a  noble  support  in 
Professor  Gleditsch,  who  first  principally 
distinguished  himself  by  answering  the 
criticism  of  a  contemporary  upon  the 
Liiinsan  system.  In  addition  to  ti'C  tour 
of  Linnaeus  to  Lapland,  of  Bnxbaum  to 
the  Levant,  and  of  Gmelin  to  ."Liberia, 
where  they  wfre  s>nt  by  the  I'etersburgh 
I  Academy,  several  expeditious  for  re- 
searches in  Natural  tlistorv,  we»  vvwL'a.- 
I  taken  by  iKe  A\«i\^«*  «sA  -^mj^^"*.  '^  "^ 
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former.  In  1745,  Ternslroem.  one  of  his 
first,  undertook  a  voyage  from  (Ji'iuu,  but 
died  at  PouliC'tndor ;  Kat-n,  who  visited 
North  Amerii-ain  1747,  by  his  butar.iiul 
dscoverips  very  much  enriched  the 
Speciei  Plantarum  of  his  great  master ; 
nMsAelquist  visiteil  Kgypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  in  1749;  Osbeck  went  to  the  East 
Imiies  in  1750;  a»d  Loetiing,  a  favourte 
disciple  of  Linnsos,  and  an  excellent 
bo'iinisi,  undertook  the  examin.ition  of 
Spain  in  1751,  where  he  found  many  new 
and  rare  planta  ;  but  having  left  for 
South  America,  he  was  there  cut  off  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Amongst 
others,  Martin  and  Solander  visited  Lap- 
land, Uergins  and  Talk  went  to  Gothland, 
Si'Iander  <o  Surinam  and  St.  Eustatia,  in 
1775  ;  Martin  visited  Spitzbergen  in 
1771,  and  Toren  went  twice  to  the  East 
Indies;  all  of  whom  contributed  very 
much  to  the  general  stock  of  natural 
knowle<?ge.  Whilst  botany  was  thus 
p'Ogressing,  the  age  of  Linnsus  was  no 
le«s  brilliant  in  zoology.  In  our  own 
country  was  the  iuitenious,  accurate,  and 
patient  Ellis,  whose  discoveries  relating 
to  rorabines  formed  one  of  the  m'-st  in- 
teresting events  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century.  Many  of  the  most  systematic 
botanists,  as  ScopoH,  Hudson, and  Alioni, 
turned  tiie'r  attention  to  the  study  of  en- 
tomology which  also  boasted  of  Ge  >ffruy, 
De  Geer,  and  Reaumur.  A  still  less  at- 
t<-ntinn  was  paid  tn  the  works  of  Linnaius 
in  France,  than  even  to  those  on  botany, 
which  was  principally  attributed  tn  the 
success  of  his  great  opponent,  the  Count 
Bufibn,  whose  splendid  publications  and 
captivH'me  style  of  writing,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  the  multitude,  and  to 
charm  ihe  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
engrossed  all  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men, and  have  been  admired  throughout 
Europe.  The  French  possessed  a  more 
systematic  writer  than  the  1  itter  in  Kris- 
8  <n ;  and  Bnetand  produced  a  genius  »t 
least  equal  'n  the  latterin  Penn-tnt;  whilst 
'Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  was  equally  distin- 
guished. In  1771,  Linnaeus,  whose 
powers  were  begiimiiig  to  decline,  pub- 
liabed  the  Mantissa  Altera,  which  may 
be  considered  his  botanical  testament 
soon  after  which  he  died. 
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The  known  powers  of  nature  may  be 
reduced  to  two  primitive  forces,  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.    The  first  is  the  cause 


of  gravity  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the 
attru  tioii  that  exists  bt-.tween  tlie  mass  of 
il'C  ea  th  and  all  bodies  near  its  >urface, 
tliat  everything  has  a  natural  tendency 
downvva'd;  that,  in  fact,  all  matters 
naturnlly  fall  to  the  gr-'und,  &.c.  The 
sei  or.d  principle  is  the  cause  uf  elatslicity, 
and  this,  by  counteracting  the  effects  uf 
attraction,  prevents  the  ma'ter  of  tlie 
universe  from  becoming  a  solid  mass. 

Ancient  authors  believe.l,  and  it  is  still 
popularly  understood,  that  there  are  only 
four  disiinct  species  of  elementary  or 
origin -il  matter,  namely,  fire,  air,  water, 
andf  earth.  Modern  science  has  however 
discovered  that  none  of  the^e  are  to  be 
considered  as  elements,  or  primary  sub- 
stances; while,  on  ti>e  other  hand,  it  has 
increased  ihe  number  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples to  fifty-two.  But  as  the  popular 
arrangement  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  will  not  depart  from  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  fire, 
heat,  or  caloric,  is  the  only  permanently 
elastic  substance  in  nature.  When  it 
p>-netrates  the  pores  of  any  body,  it  uni- 
formly cai»ses  the  expansion  of  such  body. 
A  bar  of  irun  is  lengthened  by  being 
healed,  metals  and  other  substances  are 
melted  by  heat,  and  by  heat  water  is  con- 
vened into  vapour.  There  is  therefore 
ample  ground  for  believing  that  all  fluidity 
is  tne  effect  heat.^  The  natural  state  of 
water  is  ice ;  and*  air  itself,  where  there 
any  means  of  producing  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  cold,  might  piobably  be  reduced 
to  a  solid  mass. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  for  its  cause,  so 
we  find  that  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat 
is  requisite  to  keep  one  substance  in  a 
fluid  state  than  another.  Iron,  for  in- 
stance, requires  more  heat  to  keep  it  in 
fusion  than  gold  ;  gold  much  more  than 
tin;  but  much  le^s  suffices  to  keep  wax, 
much  less  to  keep  water,  much  less  spirit 
of  wine,  and  at  la^t  exceedingly  less  for 
mercury  (qui  ksilver),  since  that  metal 
only  becomes  solid  at  187  degrees  below 
ihe  point  at  which  water  freezes ;  mercury, 
therefore,  would  he  the  most  fluid  of  all 
bodies,  if  air  wer^^  not  still  more  so. 
^f'>w,  what  rfoes  this  fluidity,  greater  in 
air  tlian  any  other  matter,  indicate  ?  It 
appea'S  to  indicate  the  Ifast  degree  of 
adherence  that  can  be  conceive'l  between 
the  pa'ts  of  which  it  is  composed,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  of  such  a  figure  as 
only  to  touch  each  other  at  one  point. 
The  greater  or  less  degree  of  fluidity  does 
not,  however,  indicate  that  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  are  more  or  less  weighty,  but 
only  thiit  their  adherence  is  so  much  the 
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Ims,  iheir  union  is  to  mnch  tb«  less  inti- 
maie,  and  tdeir  separation  so  much  the 
easier.  If  a  thousand  dt-^rees  of  heat  are 
required  lo  keep  water  in  a  fluid  state,  it 
nuglit  peihaps  require  but  one  to  pre- 
serve the  fluidity  of  the  air. 

It  is  y«l  doubtlul  uhether  light  consists 
of  the  same  tnntier  with  the  elementary 
fire  or  not  The  great  source  of  light  is 
found  to  be  the  sun,  ftoin  which  it  is  pro- 
jected to  the  earth  in  the  space  of  about 
eight  minutes;  and  as  the  sun  is  com- 
puted lo  be  distant  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles,  light  must  of  consequence  travel 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
njitcs  ui  one  second  of  time. 

Light  may  be  reflected  as  well  as  pro- 
jected. The  light  which  we  receive  from 
the  ronon  is  only  retlecttd  from  a  mirror. 
The  light  of  the  sun  iri  three  hundred 
thousurid  limes  stronger  than  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

The  air  we  inhale  is  composed  of  21 
parts  of  oxygen  lo  79  of  niuogen  gas, 
whiih  are  mixeil  with  vapour  and  amatl 
quantities  ol  other  cases. 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  nox- 
iom  quality  in  the  air,  are  well  known. 
Thp  torrd  regions  under  the  line  are 
always  unwholesome.  At  Senegal,  the 
natives  eonsidi-r  forty  as  an  advanced 
lime  of  life,  and  generally  die  of  old  age 
at  fifly.  Al  Carthagena.  where  the  heat 
cf  the  huttest  day  ever  known  in  Europe 
is  continual . . .  .where,  during  the  winter 
nea^on,  these  dreadful  heats  are  united 
with  a  continual  succession  of  thunder, 
rain,  and  temfiests.. .  .the  wan  and  livid 
complexions  of  the  inhabiianis  might 
make  strangers  suspi-ct  that  they  were 
just  recovered  from  some  dreadful  dis- 
temper. The  habits  of  the  natives  .ire 
inHuKnced  by  the  same  causes  as  their 
colour,  and  all  their  motions  .ire  relaxed 
and  languid  ;  thf  lieat  of  the  climate  e»en 
nFects  their  speech,  which  is  soft  and 
•low,  and  their  wiirds  generally  broken 
Travellers  fr-m  F.uiope  reta'n  theii 
si'ength  and  colour,  possibly  for  three 
or  four  months,  hut  afterwards  sufler 
stich  dec.iys  in  both,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  disiingu>$hifd  by  their  com- 
plexion from  the  inliabiiaiits.  Here, 
nmvever,  this  languid  and  spirilless  ex- 
istence is  frequently  drawled  on  some- 
times even  to  eigiity.  Young  persons 
are  generally  most  aflecied  by  the  heat  of 
tlie  climiit(>,  which  spares  the  more  aged  ; 
but  nil,  upon  their  arrivrti  on  the  co^s's, 
are  subject  to  the  sjme  train  of  (aial  dis 
orders.  In  the  memoiable  e«pediiion  to 
Carthagena,  more  than  three  parts  of  our 


army  were  destroyed  by  the  climate,  and 
those  that  returned  from  that  fatal  service, 
found  their  former  vigour  irretiieirably 
tioiie.  l>f  the  expedition  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  were  left 
survivors  of  their  victory ;  climate  is  an 
enemy  that  even  heroes  cannot  conquer. 

The  distempers  that  proceed  from  thoje 
climates  are  many:  that,  for  instance, 
called  the  Chapotonada*,  carries  off  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  and  extremely 
thins  the  crews  of  European  ships,  whom 
gain  tempts  into  those  regions.  The 
nature  of  this  di>lempeT  is  but  little 
known,  being  caused  in  some  persons  by 
cold,  in  others  by  indigestion.  But  iij 
effecls  are  generally  fatal  in  three  or  four 
days:  upon  its  seizing  the  patient  it 
brings  on  what  is  there  called  the  black 
vomit,  after  which  few  are  ever  found  to 
recover. 

A  different  set  of  calamities  prevail  in 
some  climates  where  the  air  is  condensed 
l>y  cold.  In  such  places  the  train  of  dis- 
tempers known  to  arise  from  obstructed 
pcrspir-ition,  are  very  common — erap- 
tionn,  boils,  scurvy,  and  loathsome  leprosy, 
that  covers  the  body  with  a  scurf  and 
ulcerii.  These  disorders  are  also  infec- 
lioiis,  and  not  on'y  banish  the  patient 
flora  society,  but  gei  erally  accompany 
him  lo  the  grave.  The  men  of  those 
climaiet  seldom  at'ain  to  the  age  of  fifty; 
but  the  women,  who  lead  less  laborious  ■ 
lii'cs,  live  longer.  ■ 

One  fact  our  senses  teach  us,  namely, 
that  although  the  air  is  too  fine  for  our 
sight,  it  is  very  obvious  to  the  touch. 
Although  we  cannot  see  the  wind  con- 
isiued  in  a  bladder,  we  can  very  readily 
feel  its  resistance  ;  and  though  the  hurri- 
cane be  colourless,  we  know  that  it  does 
not  want  force.  We  have  equal  expi*- 
rience  of  the  spring,  or  elasticity  of  the 
air;  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  pres- 
sed, returns  aitain,  upon  the  pressure 
being  taken  away. 

So  far  the  slightest  experience  teaches 
us ;  but,  by  carrying  experiment  a  little 
further,  we  learn  that  air  also  is  keacy  ,•  a 
ijlass  vessel,  emptied  of  air  and  accur.iiely 
weighed,  will  be  found  lighter  than  when 
weighed  with  the  air  in  it.  Upon  com- 
(•uting  the  superior  weight  of  the  full 
vessel,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  found  to 
weiiih  52T  gTiinc,  while  the  same  quan- 
tity of  hsdnTgen  gas  weighs  no  mo'e  llian 
40  grain.  This  familiarly  illustrrfted  in 
bulloons,  the  ascent  of  which  is  at  the 
present  time  >o  common  in  this  country. 
The  balloon  ascends  because  the  gas  with 
which  it  ii  filled  ia  Via,to)»  vVan.<i»R.  <=^f0"fl| 
n.  M  t  ■ 
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ity  of  atmosplteric  air  wliicli  would   fill 
he  same  spare  as  ihe  baloon  iiseU',  and 
the  ascending  power  of  (he  balloon,  anU 
'  ron^equenily  ilie  weight  it  will  carry,  i.- 
lin    proportion   lo    tlie   artnal    ditfeif-nce 
lT)el«€eti  (lie   ueiglit  of  the  gas  and  the 
Jweighl  of  the  air,     Wherj  it  is  requited 
that  ilie  balloon   slmll  descend,  some  of 
the  gns  i^  let  out  of  ihe  balloon  itiroii^b 
a  valve,  jiisi  as  %vater  might  be  let  out  vl 
a  I'arrfc].     The  gas   that   remains  in  i!ie 
balloon  is  still  iigUtir  than  the  air,  mea- 
sure  <or   nieasuie,   but   (he    proportions 
between  the  gas  originally  cont-tined   in 
the  balloon  and  the  weij^lit  ihe  balloon 
carries,  are  destioyfd  ;  the  balloon  with 
its  burden  becomes  heavier  than  the  air 
it  diiiplare,  and,  consequently,  the  balloon 
descends. 

We  learn,  (lierefore,  that  the  earili,  at»d 
all  tilings   upon   its  surface,  are   in  every 
direc  ion  eovend  with  a  ponderous  fluid, 
wbii  h.  rising  very  bigh  over  our  heads, 
iniust  be  proportionally  heavy.     For  in- 
stance, as  in  the  sea  a  man  at  the  deptli 
of  twenty  feel  susiains  a  greater  weight  of 
^viiier  than  a  man  at  the  depth  of  btii  Icit 
r  feet,  so  will  ii  man  at  the  bullom  ol  a 
'valley  have  a  greaier  weight  of  air  over 
hini  than  a  man  on  the  top  of  a.  moiininin 
If  by  itny  means  we  'Con(rive  to  lake 
away  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  any  one 
pan  of  our  bodies,  we  are   soon  made 
sensildc  of  the   weight   upon   the   i  liter 
pans.     Thus,  if  we  place  the  hand  upon 
the  motiili  of  a  vessel  wheiue  the  aif  hri" 
Ibreti  evpplled,  we  feel  as  if  the  hand  were 
violei  lly  sucked  inwards  ;  I'lit  is  tmlhing 
more  itmn  the  air  Ujon  the  back  of  the 
h-ind  Uiat  forces  it  in'o  ihe  empiy  jpaie 
below. 

As  liy  this  experiment  we  perceive  thai 
the  air  presses  with  great  weight  upon 
everything  on  the  sntface  of  the  earth,  so 
by  other  experiuienis  \>e  Irarn  the  cxatt 
weiglil  with  which  it  jiresses.  First,  if 
the  iiir  in  a  vpstcl  be  e.xhausted,  and  the 
(vessel  set  with  ti-e  mouth  downwards  in 
'  *attT,  tfie  water  will  rise  up  iiito  the 
enipiy  space,  and  fdl  the  inverted  glass — 
for  the  external  air  will,  in  this  case, 
press  up  the  water,  where  there  ia  no 
weight  10  lesist,  just  as  one  part  of  a  brd 
iog  pressed  makes  the  otlif-r  pittsthai 
'bare  n>»  weight  upon  ihern  nse.  In  tins 
case,  as  we  said,  the  water  being  pressed 
without,  will  rise  in  the  glass,  and  would 
continu«'  to  rise  to  a  hcinht  of  thirty-two 
feel,  iieiite  we  learn,  that  the  weight  of 
Ihe  air  which  presses  up  the  water  is  equal 
to  a  pillar,  or  column,  of  water,  thirty- 
two  feel  high,  for  it  is  able  to  raise  such  a 


tohinin,  and  no  more.  In  other  words, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  i»  everywhere 
lovered  with  a  weight  of  sir,  which  is 
cqiiiva  ent  to  a  covering  of  thirty-two  (eel 
deep  of  water,  or  to  a  weight  of  twenly- 
niiie  inthes  and  a  half  of  quicksilver, 
which  i»  just  as  heavy  as  tt  e  foimtr. 

It  is  found,  by  computrttioii.  thai  to 
raise  water  thirty- two  feet  requires  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  uipon  every 
square  inch.  Now,  if  we  are  fond  of 
computations,  we  ha»e  only  to  calculate 
how  many  square  inches  are  in  the  surface 
of  an  ordin<u°y  human  body,  and  nllowing 
every  inch  in  susl.iin  fifteen  pounds,  we 
may  amaze  ourselves  at  the  weight  of  air 
we  sustain.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  man 
amounts  to  within  little  short  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  1 

The  elaslicily  of  the  air  is  one  of  its 
most  ainay.ing  propertips,  and  lo  which  it 
should  seem  nothing  can  set  bounds.  A 
body  of  air,  that  may  \c  contained  in  a 
nui-.Hliell,  may  be  diluted  by  beat  into  a 
sphere  of  unknown  dimensions.  On  the 
contraiY,  the  air  contained  in  a  house 
may  be  corapteh'nsible  into  a  cavity  not 
larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.  In  short, 
nu  bounds  can  be  set  to  its  confinement 
or  exfiBn>ion,  at  least  experiment  has 
hitherto  I'uund  altal'empis  itidefinite.  In 
pvfry  sitimiion  air  rHains  its  elasticity, 
iiRtl  the  more  closely  compressed,  the 
inori' strongly  does  it  resist  llie  pressure, 
if,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  elaslicily 
by  compression,  it  be  increased  by  heal, 
ilie  force  of  both  soon  becomfs  irresis- 
tible; and  it  hds  been  well  said,  that  air, 
thus  ccnfiiied  and  expanding,  i.s  sufficient 
for  the  explosion  of  a  world. 
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"  I'liilip  Bennett  Luca^  recommends 
the  Afgetitum  niliicum  in  gonorrhosa. 
Even  during  the  first  stage  he  injects  a 
solution  often  grains  in  an  ounce  of  rose- 
water.  The  first  injection  ransts  commonly 
nt  the  instant  violent  pain,  which  'nsls  for 
tsventy  minutes,  and  is  also  felt  on  voiding 
urine.  Soon  after,  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker  and  more  scanty, and  after  a  second 
injection  disappears  entirely.  For  the 
most  pait  two  injections  suffice;  sometimes, 
h  wever,  they  must  be  renewed.  In  gleet 
this  plan  is  useless.  The  >yringes  ought 
to  be  made  oi  ivory  or  bone.  The  sur- 
geon must  peiform  ilie  injection  himself, 
•ind  ni  t  coiifiile  them  to  the  patient" — 
DicThach'n  NemUn  Entdeckungtn  iii 
dcr  Mattrin  Medicn,  p..'i39.     1837. 
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AND 

Saturday,  jluguit  36^,  1837. 

NECESSITY  OF  PUBLIC   EXAMI 
NATIONS— THE  LONDON    COL- 
LEGE OF  SURGEONS— THE  ME- 
TROPOLITAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  was  the  first  amongst  its  coDtem- 
poreries,  seriously  and  emphatically,  to 
urge  on  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
senate  of  the  New  Metropolitan  Um- 
VERSiTT,  the  expediency  of  adopting 
public  examinations  as  the  only  true  and 
honest  means  of  ascertaining  the  profi- 
ci<>nc7  of  candidates  desirous  of  obtaining 
its  diploma,  and  as  the  only  method  of 
silencing  complaints,  which  the  most  illi- 
terate student  and  the  best  informed  had 
equally  in  their  power  to  make  against 
their  examiners,  in  the  event  of  rejection. 

'We  also  pointed  out  tkat  to  the  stu- 
dent himself  a  public  examination  would 
be  even  a  greater  boon  than  to  bis  exa- 
miners, inasmuch  as  his  feelings  dared 
not  be  tampered  with,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  timidity  for  a  time  taking  posses- 
sion of  him,  full  allowances  would  be 
made  fi>r  such ;  a  reasonable  period  would 
be  allowed  him  to  familiarize  himself  to 
his  novel  situation ;  and  the  terrors  and 
injustice  of  the  closed-doors  system,  so 
often  made  available  for  the  mo»t  nefa- 
rioiu  ends,  would  sink  into  insignificance 
when  deprived  of  the  mystery  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Examiners  of  the 
fiu^fiuned  associations  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  and  Blackfriars,  for  purposes  too 
■ppiutent,  to  envelope  it. 

Snioely  had  our  observations,  on  tliis 
iufamuus  hole- and  corner  method  of  con- 


ducting examinations,  met  the  public  eye 
than  WR  received  numerous  communica- 
tions on  the  subject ;  some  from  indivi- 
duals who  had  experienced  gross  injustice 
at  tbe  hands  of  the  examiners — some  who 
considered  the  question  in  a  calmer  mood 
— and,  in  particular,  a  communication 
from  a  member  and  a  parlicifiator  in  the 
spoils  of  one  of  the  associations  we  have 
alluded  to.  These  letteis,  however,  we 
refrained  from  publishing,  not  having 
permission  from  their  authors  to  affix 
their  names  to  them;    and  that  of  our 

valued   correspondent    ,   ,  we 

made  use  of  effeciively,  without  however 
compromising  his  high  character  and 
position  in  the  slightest  degree. 

If  further  evidence  were  necessury  to 
show  the  innate  baseness  of  the  Couik  il 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  adhere  to  a  system 
of  examination  discountenanced  by  every 
honourable  mind,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  their  late  edict,  wherein  that  despicable  ' 
junto  had  the  daring  effrontery  to  com- 
mand that  any  member  of  the  college  wlio 
was  desirous  of  giving  lectures  on  me- 
dical science,  should  be  driven  to  the 
humiliation  of  presenting  himself  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  in  order  that  he 
mi^ht  prove  lo  them — a  self-elected 
despicable  body  of  monopolists — liis  com- 
petency as  a  teacher.  A  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety and  delicacy  of  this  odious  edict 
has  lately  been  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  an  eminent  individual,  who, 
though  not  far  advanced  in  "  the  prime 
of  youth,"  yet  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
professional  reputation  to  have  been  se- 
lected as  eminently  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
important  medical  duties  of  more  than 
one  of  our  metropolitan  charitable  insti- 
tution'', and  a  man  who  ha^  already 
largely  contributed  to  medical  literature. 

The  profession  will  rejoice  to  learn, 
and  it  redounds  much  to  ^S^!b^\<&^>^^'^^ 
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iodividua),  that  be  has  rejected   with  a 

proper  contempt,  the  test  by  which  it  was 

proposed  to  ascertain  his  capabilit-es  as  a 

[teacher ;  and  we  have  an  honent  pride  in 

!  Stating  lliat  the  new   professor,  noiwith. 

''Staoding  the  ioipedioients  thus  cast  in  his 

path  to  professional  faine  and   hoDOUfj 

intends  to  give  the  students  of  medicine 

in  the  Northern   division  of  London  an 

opportunity  of  araiLing  themselves  of  his 

instruction. 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ANATOMY 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUB- 
LIN. 

We  are  informed  on  aiilhority,  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  ihal  Dr.  Harrison  of 
^Dublin  is  the  most  likely  candidate  to  All 
"the  chair  of  anatomy,  va  aied  by  Dr. 
Macartney.  If  the  late  Professor  Quain 
would  subscribe  to  the  Thirly-nine  Arti- 
cles, and  take  the  oath  abjuration,  and 
become  a  brother  of  the  purple  and 
orange  lodges  lie  would  be  appointed; 
but  such  is  the  ii4olterance  of  the  silent 
si«ter,  lliat  were  Hecophilus,  Erasistratus, 
and  John  Hunter  candidates,  they  would 
be  excluded  on  any  otlier  terms.— Such 
is  the  march  of  intellect  in  the  far  famed 
Trinity  College  Dublin. 

Tempora  mulntUur  et  nos  non  mutemur 
cum  illis. 
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(The  following  is  Mr.  Listun's  account 
.  lis  fatal  rase  of  lithotrity,  as  published 
in  th«  Lancet  of  last  week,  and  to  which 
we  alluded  in  oor  last.  \S  e  shall  offer 
no  comment  on  it  at  present,  but  leave 
our  repoitecs  to  notice  it  as  they  tbink 
l-roptr.] 


LilAolriijf — Miananagement  nilA  a  Ca- 
theter— Death. 

William  Knox,  ased  sixty-one,  was  ad- 
inilled  on  the  24th  of  June.  About  two 
years  aod  a  half  ago  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, whilst  on  horseback,  sirikinK  him- 
self on  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  for 
which  he  was  cupped  and  leeched  at  the 
lime,  and  was  conlined  lo  his  bed  for  a 
month  ;  during  this  [>eri(>d  he  fiist  ex* 
periencfd  pain  in  making  water,  and 
when  he  took  exercise  he  had  small  dis- 
charges of  blood.  About  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  passed  a  small  .>iione,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  from  which  he 
fell  much  relief.  At  present  he  complains 
of  extreme  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis, 
extending  up  io  the  kidneys  and  down 
the  thighs.  He  passes  urine  every  half 
hour,  mixed  with  clotted  blood,  some- 
times stopping,  then  flowing  again. 

June  24.  Mr.  Liston  !iuunded  hira, 
and  found  two  stones  in  the  bladder,  and 
ordered  him  to  drink  freely  of  barley- 
water,  and  10  have  his  bowels  opened 
with  cafior-oil. 

26.  The  liihotrite  was  introduced,  and 
one  of  the  stones  easily  crushed.  The 
patient  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much 
pain  from  (he  process,  and  lost  a  very 
small  quantity  of  blood. 

Eight  o'clock.  The  pdtieut  laboured 
under  suppression  of  unne,  which  was 
mistaken  for  retention,  by  the  house-sur- 
geon then  in  office,  whose  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  described  in  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Liston,  in  lecturing  on  the  case, 
and  reported  farther  on. 

27.  The  urine  very  scanty ;  great  pain 
in  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der; swelUr»g  of  the  abdomen;  bowels 
much  confined.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was 
given,  but  immediately  vomited  up.  An 
enema,  and  a  minim  of  croton  oil,  failing 
to  lake  effect,  the  enema  was  repeared, 
and  half  a  minim  of  croton  oil,  with  two 
grains  of  calomel,  was  given  evtry  three 
hours.     Pulse  90,  natural. 

28.  Swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
tympanitic  sound  greatly  increased; 
bowels  still  confined  :  extreme  pain  orer 
the  left  side  of  the  bladder ;  urine  still 
very  small  in  quantity,  and  bloody.  Two 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  directly.  Thirty-six 
leeches  to  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of 
(he  bludder;  fomentations  afterwards. 
Two  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium  eveiy  four  hours.  A  mixture, 
composed  of  three  minims  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  table- 
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ipoonful  every  third  liour.     Pulse,  lOO, 
and  weak  ;  tongut:  Hry,  and  furred. 

Three  o'clock,  p.»f.  Had  a  copious 
vratery  evacuation,  well  tinged  with  bile, 
and  (he  purging  continued  every  hour 
daring  (he  ni){h(. 

29.  Feels  much  relieved  ;  pain  greatly 
diminished ;  purging  ceased  at  eight 
o'clock.  Omit  the  hydroiyanic  acid  ;  to 
have  some  tracacaaih,  and  liqour  polas-s. 

Three  o'tlock.  p.m.  Omit  the  calornel 
and  opium.  Six  grains  of  hy<irag.  cum 
crela,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  r\ery 
ihree  hours.  Pulse  HO,  small;  count*-- 
nance  anxious ;  extremities  cold,  wtth 
clammy  perspiration. 

Nine  o'clock.  Still  sinking;  a  small 
quantity  of  g^n  ordered.  No  inclination 
to  sleep;  urine  slighilv  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  still  bloody;  bowels  confined. 

30.  Gradually  got  weaker,  and  died 
at  twelve,  p.m. 

In  lecturing  on  this  case,  Mr.  Listen 
observed,  that  when  he  performeJ  the 
operation  he  was  ignorant  oT  some  cir- 
cum»tance  which  had  since  come  to  his 
knowledge.  The  individual  who  had 
officicated  as  hnusc-surgeon,  jsro  tempore, 
had  also  omitted  to  stale  some  citcum- 
stances  regarding  the  afier-treatmeni, 
which  materially  afieoed  (lie  issue  of  tl<e 
C.»se,  and  which  he  CMr.  Lision)  was  now 
painfully  compelled  to  mention.  When 
ne  fir^t  sounded  the  padent  he  ea«ily  de- 
tected two  stones,  neitiier  of  which  was 
large,  and  the  ove  seemed  to  be  fat'our- 
ahle  for  litliolniy,  no  circumstances  ap- 
|jearing  (o  counter-indicate  the  operation, 
the  pRiient  himself  being  anxious  for  its 
perfofmnnre.  The  urine  wis  tested,  and 
was  found  to  »->e  bu(  slightly  albuminous. 
They  had  seen  at  the  operation  that  after 
inJHCIinz  the  bladder  be  had  experienced 
tlttl**  difficulty  in  inlroducin;;  the  litho- 
triie.  There  was  a  slight  stoppage  at  the 
triitPKuUr  ligament,  but  this  was  readily 
orfrtorae  by  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
the  instrument,  and  parsing  the  point 
lower.  One  of  the  stones  was  easily 
Bfrized  and  broken  op,  the  patient  suffer- 
ing liiile,  aud  loosing  scarcely  any  blood. 
Indeed,  very  little  lorce  was  used  or  re- 
auir>-d.  The  patient  sutfered  so  little 
Innt  (he  scoop  was  introduced  twice,  and 
Several  portions  of  the  stone  were  seized, 
piilvenied,  and  removed  So  completely 
was  It  broken,  that  the  nucleus  was  ex- 
trvrted  on  the  second  introduction  of  the 
scoop  After  tlie  njieration  the  patieni, 
who  had  codiplained  very  little  of  any 
pkrt.  of  th«  process,  walked  up  ttaira  to 


bed,  tinastisied.    lie,  Mr.  L.,  had  sinc« 
found  that  the  patient  hw*  passed  a  verf  I 
restless  night  previous  to  the  operation  ;| 
that  he  had  made   little  urine,  and   wat| 
very  feverish.     In  the  rei'orts  of  the  casfl 
on  ihs  27ih,  some  v.ry  important  circiiw 
stances  had  been  omitted  by  the  house 
'Uigeon,  who,  it  appears,  having  roiatakefl 
the  suppression  uf  urine   fur    retentional 
endeavoured   to   introduce  a  caiht-lhcr  a 
long  tune  without  success.     A  gentleman 
who  witnessed    the    procetding  thu»  de-  . 
scribes  it,  in  a  letter,  dnted  July  5ih  ; — -d 
"  I  think   he  may  have  loin  the   urethral 
when  I  saw  him  ;  he  had  been  some  time 
trying  to  pa»s  an   insirumeni  ;  there  was 
plenty  of  tilood ;  he  fiincied  that  the  in- 
strument was  passed,  and  that  he  roul  I 
fe>*1  ii  grating  on   some  sand,   but   that  I 
iliink  lliat  what  he  felt  was  caused  by  the 
eyes  of  the    callieter    rubbing   over   ihu  ■ 
sides  of  the  torn   urethra.     1  am   certain  I 
he  was  not  in  the  bliidder  when  lie  f.ini.ie'l 
tlmi    lie  was."    The   cathe(er   was   again 
introduced,  contrary  to  his  (Mr,  I.lslon'^) 
oiders.      The    pails    were,    after   death, 
carefu'Iy  dissected  by   Mr.  Tay  or.     The 
urethra  was   severi-ly    lacerated    in    tw» 
parl«,   each   admitting    the    point    of    « 
bougie ;  one  passing  from  the  membra- 
nous  portion  iiito  the  substance  of  the 
prostate,  another  from  the  apex  nf  that 
Kland,  under  its  capsule  *     The  bUdder 
contained   one    entire  stone,   and    many 
fragments   of  another.    There  was  a  cyst 
opening   from   the    bladder,   filled    with  ■ 
puriform  matter,  the  cellular  tissue  being  fl 
broken  down.     One  nf  the  kidneys  con- 
tained  stones  of  various  siies;  (he  other 
was  proceeding  to  disorganization;    the 
patient,   therefore,  could   not   have   been 
cured.     He  (Mr.   Liston)   considefi-d    it 
proper  to  state  the.ie  Aicis,  both  i^n  his 
owQ  account  and  on  account  of  liihotrity 
ibelf,  than  the  performance  of  which,  as 
an    operation,    nothing  could   have   pro- 
ceeded more  satisfactory.     He  was,  ho>v- 
ever,  misled   resi>ei  ling   the  state  of  the 
patient  on  the  morning  of  (he  operation,  M 
The  ill  success  of  the  case  was  mainly  at-  H 
tribuiable   to   the    lesions   which  he  had 
named,  so  sure  weie  unlowa'd  and  unne- 
cessary attempts  to  pass  a  catheter,  when 
the   blunder,  was  empty,   to  tend   (o  an 
uuforiunale   result   in   »uch    a   ca-^e,    the  ^ 
bladder  being,  during  (he   operation,  as  fl 
they  saw,  occupied  by  a  suflicient  quan-  ™ 
lity  of  fluid,  and  the  whole  process  being 
conducted  with  the  utmost  c.ire  and  gen- 
tleness.     Mr.  Liston   further  re-narked 
tb«t   the   opeaition    of  lithotrtty,  if  «n 
understoot'   would,  in  m»aj  tMtitit^>iK 
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the  stthiect<»  for  its  perfsrmance  wen  pro- 
party  choMO,  do  tmvf  with  the  nccesshy 
of  cutting.  Patients,  aitder  a  prospect  of 
•0  easy  a  ineans  of  relief,  woold  apply 
tttAy  to  th*  surgeon,  and  the  cure  would 
consequently  l^  rendered  m  much  the 
outer.  The  instruments  had  been  so 
much  simplified  and  improred  of  late 
years,  that  the  operation  was  now  by  no 
means  a  formidable  one,  and  was  attended 
with  none  of  those  dangers  to  which  it 
was  liable  when  the  complicated  and  iu- 
efficient  apparatus  was  first  brought  into 
use. 


ANOTUKR  PRIVATE  AND  EX- 
TRA()RDIN.\RY  OPERATION  IN 
LITUOTHITY. 


The  morbid  paiU 
consigned  to  the  care  of  liie  ( 
has   expressed    his  ability  to  form 
tbem   an  original  and  curious  sens  ef 
plwttie  preparations. 

The  foUqsring  beautiful  and  paibetie 
epitaph  has  been  s  -nt  to  the  stone  oatter 
to  be  carred.  Hoe  lie  the  leaaias  of 
North  London  Hospital. 

Beneath  this  marble  slab 

Lie  buried  the  remains. 

Of  Old  North  London  Hospital 

Fam'd  for  curing  aches  and  pains. 

Tread  lightly  zentle  reader 
O'er  its  skeleton  of  bones. 
For  in  its  day  it  witnessed 
The  cutiinz  out  of  many  stones. 
Rrgaietcat  in  pace  ! 


On  Piiday  evening  the  1 8th  instant,  at 
dusk,  u  Imltler  and  scaffolding  were  ap- 
pended to  the  niedio-antcrior  atpect  of 
the  late  North  London  HospiTAi,and 
all  prt'liminarics  iM-in;  arrant:ed,  the 
ntMter  »tone-.7uttcr  of  tte  charity  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  ob-ioxious  calculous 
excrj-scences,  which  until  then  di>figured 
that  region  of  the  e<lifice. 

Before  the  operation  was  determined 
upon,  the  opinions  of  the  therapeutic  and 
obstetric  professors  were  conjointly  taken. 
The  only  objection  raised  in  the  consul- 
tation was  as  to  whether  the  tiaie-ser*ing 
excrrscences  of  ^.O.R.T.^.  L.O.N.- 
D.O.N.  H.O.S.P.I.T  A. I.,  could  be  better 
removed  without  injury  to  the  object,  by 
the  bone  nippers,  the  litkotriptie  mackine, 
or  the  ordinary  pile-engine. 

After  a  most  painful  and  learned  dis- 
cussion by  the  northern  luminariet,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  ordinary 
gouge  and  mallet  were  the  most  efficient 
instruments  for  extirpating  the  imposikg 
characters  of  the  disease,  and  for  com- 
pletely obliterating  the  ttpe  of  the  dis- 
temper. 

At  half  pa*t  nine  o'clock  p.m.  the  ope- 
ration was  commenced,  and  in  one  minute 
four  seconds  and  three  quarters,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  college  time-keeper,  the 
entire  was  completed. 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  result  has 
been  fatal ! 

Of  an  originally  fair  and  sound  consti- 
tution, the  deceased  promised  a  few  years 
ago  to  live  n  long  and  useful  life;  but 
from  being  tampered  with  by  designing 
intriguers,  it  soon  fell  a  victim  to  ihe  com- 
bined influences  of  avarice,  humbug, 
duplicity,  and  arrogance. 
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Ob  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  August,  105 
gentlempo  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  in  this  University,  after  hav- 
ing the  previous  day  defended  their  theses. 
Of  these,  only  one  was  written  in  Latin,  a 
circumstance  which  a  con'emporiry  of 
)ours  some  time  ago  thought  fitto  deplore, 
as  evincing  a  sad  felling  off  in  classical 
knowledge.  Now  it  was  well  known  that 
formerly  the  theses  were  no  more  written 
in  Latin  by  the  candidate*  for  the  degree 
than  they  are  now,  the  English  copy  being 
almost  invariably  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage by  individuals  who  received  so 
aaany  guineas  for  the  trouble.  Abolish- 
ing Latin  composition,  and  Latin  exami- 
nations, marks  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment in  our  University,  as  it  was  well 
know  that  the  affected  cloak  of  learning 
only  served  to  cover  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, while  it  offered  no  incentive  to  the 
industrious  or  talented  student,  inasmuch 
as  his  Latin  compositions  were  never 
read,  and  his  Latin  examination  was  a 
mere  form.  -  It  has  been  an  object  1  itely 
with  the  senatus  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  theses,  and  with  this  view  it  was 
advertised  that  a  gold  mtrdal  would  be 
given  for  the  best  production  of  this  clas*. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  emirently 
successful ;  a  large  number  of  most  ex- 
cellent theses  have  been  given  in.  On 
the  graduation  day  Sir  C.  Bell,  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  announced  that  Dr.  W. 
11.  Madden  had  obtained  the  Medal  for 
the  best  essay  on  cutaneous  absorption. 
Dr.  J.  n.  Bennett  another  for  the  best  ro- 
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port  of  suraical  cam.  Dr.  J.  R.  Cor- 
nack,  and  Dr.  A.  8.  Thomson,  one  each 
for  their  respectiTe  thesis.  He  stated  that 
the  two  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  to 
those  dissertations  which  contained  the 
greatest  amount  of  ori|;inal  information ; 
but  that  the  iheses  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen had  likewise  bean  selected  by  the 
professors  as  worthy  of  being  so  distin- 
guished :— Dr.  H.  C.  Barlow,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bennett,  Dr.  W.  H.  Madden,  Dr.  G.  S. 
Newbigging,  Dr.  C.  Chadwick,  Dr.  M. 
Satterthwaite,  Dr.  T.  W.  Curtis,  Dr.  — 
Hunter,  Dr.  E  C.  Seaton,Dr.  J.  O'Brien, 


M.  Barry, 

We  understand  that  the  prize  essays 
were  all  extremely  ^ood ;  ana  as  one  of  James  Edwards — On  neuralgd^ 
the  conditions  was  to  print,  we  anticipate  i  John  Fortune — On  aiute  hepatitis. 


Michael  Cormauk — On  asthma. 

C.  Chadwick — How  for  are  secretion  and 
nutrition  dependent  on  nervous  influ- 
ence? 

J.  U.  H.  Couson — On  nature,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  bronchitis. 

A.  W.  Campbell — On  acute  pericarditis, 
particularly  as  connected  with  rheu- 
'  matism. 

Thomas  Crawford — On  paralysis. 

Alex.  Duncan — On  hernia. 

K.  H.  Davidson — On  the  organs  and  phy- 
siology of  digestion. 

Hugo  Donaldson — On  bronchitis. 

S.  P.  C.  Evans — On  equivocal,  compara- 
tive, »nd  human  geneiation. 


that  the  profession  generally  will  benefit 
by  the  mass  of  experiments  and  original 
observatinns  which  we  understand  to  have 
been  dii>played  in  ilte  respective  disserta- 
tions. The  medals,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  present,  were  not  forth- 
coming, a  circumstance  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  senatus  that  the  die 
about  to  be  made  for  the  occasion,  and 


J.  W.  Fullarton — On  mortification. 
George    I-'razer — On    the   connexion    of 

nervous  energy  with  muscular  cuntrac- 

tibility. 
Thomas  Gordon — On  erysipelas. 
F.  W.  Grant — On  the  nature,  diagnosis, 

and  treatment  of  aneurism  ;  with  a  few 

remarks  on  the  spontaneous  suppression 

of  lisemotrhage. 


the 


the  medals  themselves,  should  be  worthy  >  John  Grant — VVhat  are  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  different  trades  and  profes- 
sions, as  regards  their  compatibility 
with  bodily  health  P 


of  the  successful    competitors,  and 
alma  mater  to  which  they  belong. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thegentlemen, 
105  in  number,  who  received  the  degree !  Alexander  Greis;— On  asphyxia. 


of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 

of  EdinbiKtfh,  Tuesday,  August  Ist,  with 

the  title  of  their  theses : — 

H.  0.  Barlow — On  the  causes  and  effects 
of  disease,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

T.  H.  Burgess — On  paralysis. 

William  B<own — On  morphology. 

W.  H.  Brownson — On  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  and  their 
oonsequences, 

William  Bayard— On  Asiatic  cholera. 

Robert  Butler — On  apoplexy. 

J.  H.  Bennet — On  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  brain. 

J.  H.  Branfoot— On  the  ai:qaired  percep- 
tions of  bearing. 

J.  CB.  M.  Barry — On  endocarditis. 

James  Biiriaa — On  artificial  pupil. 

P.  J.  Bany — On  rheumatism. 

J.  B.  Cummins — On  ophthalmia. 

O.  S.  Garden — On  tempora  y  insan 

George  Cosaar — On  inguinal  hernia. 

Jo^hCartmell — On  pseudo-pathological 
appeaiances. 

J.  R.  Cormack — On  the  air  in  the  organs 
of  circulation. 

Fiancn  Cooke — On  pellagra. 

X  W.  Cuitis — On  the  fundi )  s  of  the 


W,  T.  Geary — On  the  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic. 

G.  D.  Gordon — On  acute  dysentery. 

John  Houseman — On  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  old  age. 

A.  Hunter  -On  on  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  granular  fllsease  of  the 
kidney. 

S.  Hunter — A  practical  treatise  on  rup- 
tured urethra,  produced  by  external 
violence. 

George  Hood — (Jn  aneurism  and  its  treat- 
ment. 

William  Hilliard — Some  general  consi- 
derations on  phlebitis. 

Thomas  Hayle — De  necrosi. 

William  lley  Hodgson — On  apoplexy, 

E.  Johnson — On  the  anatomy  of  "the 
niamary  gland. 

J.  Johnson — On  the  tongue,  pulse,  and 
urine,  as  indications  of  health  and  dis- 
ease. 

Jame  Jopp — On  angina  pectoris. 

H.  Kinglake — On  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion- 

G.  Kennion — A  sketch  of  some  of  the 
principal  disei-es  which  are  peculiar  or 
incident  to  the  puerper.il  state. 

W,  D.  Kingdon— On  scirrhus. 

r.   G.  Kennedy  —  ObstTvatiuns  on  tK«. 
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general  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  «^t, 
wilh  remarks  on  the  chHractcrs  which 
are  diagnostic  of  the  idiopaihic  an.i 
«ynipt..ma»rc  op'^halnia. 

Adam  Lysieuiski — On  «inall-j>ox. 

S.  D.  Lees — On  ihe  (>alholiigy  of  ihe  e;ir. 

T.  li.  I^wry — (In  tetanus. 

Georpe  Lund— On  llie  u<e  of  Ihe  thyroid 
and  thymus  plands,  and  of  the  spleen 
and  suprarenal  cnpsules. 

George  Aaron  Martin — « >n  scorbutus. 

W.  H.  Madden — Oa  llie  connexion  be- 
t-ween ihe  miiKles  anri  nervous  sjsrem. 

L.  M*l  ean — An  arcouiit  of  tde  bilious 
reraitlent  fevi-r,  njorp  parlicularly  ns  it 
occurs  in  the  W  csl  Fmlips. 

Alexandi-r  Hoss  Morion — Ou  dysentery. 

li.  Montguiuery — <  in  the  origin  and 
■node  of  furiuatioit  of  lubetcles  in  the 
lungs. 

W.  O.  Mackenzie — On  tl<e  distinclive 
chnricters,  cia.sses,  nnd  tientment  of 
those  ulcprs  (inolu'ling  hospital  ean- 
(jreiii')  which  h.ive  lately  been  prevalent 
in  the  firit(sli  army  tind  navy,  on  some 
f 'leign  stations. 

George  I'lirker  May — On  cronp. 

James  Mitchell — (Jn  scarlatina. 

Jolin  Morisoii — On  apoplexy. 

J.  L.  Marsiteii — De  kenolhumia,  or  ennui. 

H.  II.  Melvdie — On  the  effetls  ol  cliinaie 
.iiid  food  on  man. 

M.  H..  Mahoiiy — Some  observations  on 
aneurism,  and  diseases  of  the  heart ; 
Willi  ca*e. 

0.  S.  Newbigging — On  the  effusion  and 
orgnni7.iition  of  coaguhdile  lymph. 

John  *''UriHn — On  the  hygiene  of  infants. 

J.  (J.  Orgile — On  the  morbid  effects  occa- 
sionally induced  by  the  operation  of 
mercury. 

Eugene  O'Neile — On  vesicular  emphy- 
sema. 

James  II.  Pring — On  i-horea. 

VVilliain  Pringle — Vn  phagedena  g^ngnc- 
no^a. 

J.  I',  I'hipps — On  cold  affusion  in  croup. 

Arthur  Powell — On  the  causes  of  disease. 

Charles  Ronayne — On  cancer  of  the 
uterus. 

J.  S.  Reid — On  variola, 
I  W.  A.  Reeves — On  delirium  tremens. 
"■Ji.  C.  .Seaton — On  the  powers  which  rnove 
the  blood. 

Williint  Scott  —  Observations  upon 
pseuilO'inflammatory  nffectioDS. 

B.   Skerrett — On   malignant    or    Asiatic 

cholera. 

|M.  ^aitenhw/tite — On  pathological  che- 
iuislry. 

George  Smyth — On  ascites. 
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J.   P.   Shutnan— On    the    pathology  of 

dropsy. 
John  Spowart — On  tetanus 
Wjllvani    Stranger — -On    cynanche    tra- 

rliealis, 
J.   H.   Shirreff — What  advantage  do  we 

derive  from   auscultalion   in  delecting 

pregnancy  ? 
J.  C.  Sorlain — On  the  function  of  the    ^| 

Thomas   Stratton — On   chronic  rheuma- 

li!sm. 
T.  H.  Shule — On  fever,  bt-ing  an  inc^HJfy 

into  its  iiilmiale  nature  nnd  caii<.es. 
James  Salchell — On   the   signs  of  pteg- 

n:«ncy. 
William  Scolt — On  ststrlat  na. 
Thomas   K.   Scott — On   wuurids   of   the 

thorax. 
Henry  Hunt  Slubb — On  influenia. 
F.   N.  Slight — On   iujunes  of  tlie   head 

from  txiernal  vioh-nce. 
li.  H.  Turnbull — On  venous  iiiflamraa- 

tion. 

A.  S.  Thomson — I  'bservaliong  on  the  in- 
fluence of  ciim.iie  on  the  health  and 
mortality  of  (he  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe. 

Oeorge  F.  Thomson — On  croup. 
William  Tatlock— tJn  hydrocele. 

B,  W.  Wright— On  the  jungle  fever  of 
India. 

J.  G.  W.iod — Under  what  circumstances 
is  tbi-  operation  of  trephining  to  be  had 
recourse  to  P  ^M 

J.  Waters — On  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,     H 
and  on  that  of  the  left  ventricle  in  par- 
licular. 

J.  W.  Wallace — On  hydrocele  of  the  tu- 
nica Vdginalis  testis. 

James  Balfour  Wishari — On  abortion.  .■ 
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Mechanics.-  Nete  method  nf  pmen- 
ting  the  ezploiion  of  steam  enginen. — 
Monsieur  Bache  describes,  in  u  letter  to 
Monsieur  Arago,  an  apparatus  for  pre- 
vention for  the  explosion  of  steam  engines. 
This  upparatus  is  composed  of  a  metallic 
stem  within  a  tube,  which  de»c»-nds  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  extremity  of 
the  stem  is  fixed  in  a  ring  by  a  little 
transver.'e  bar  of  fusible  metal.  The 
other  end  of  the  stem  is  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  lever  with  a  weight  hanging 
to  it,  which  is  kept  in  su-pcnsion  by  the 
trnnsverse  bar.  A  bell  or  discharging 
cock  is  placed  beneath  this  weight,  so  at 
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to  put  it  in  action  by  iis  fall.  On  the 
.temperature  in  the  boiler  arriving  at  a 
eitain  height,  Uie  fusible  transverse  bar 
[gives  way,  und  the  stem  being  no  lon£:er 
iretaiiied  by  it,  ii  acied  on  by  llie  weinhi, 
Mnd  either  the  bell  rmgs  or  the  safuty- 
[cock  IS  opei'fed.  This  method  lias  been 
tieferred  to  the  rommittee  appointed  some 
(time  since  for  the  examination  of  this  im 
iportaiit  question. 

HtvtGMioK.—Soandings  in  fie  Sea 
I4/   great   depths  —  Paper   by    Monsieur 
I'Ch.impeaux  la   Boulaie. — AUh'»uph  it  is 
of  inipnrcante  for  the  joliitivn  of  many 
Iphysic-d  and  astronomical  problems  to  be 
»»ble  lo  determine  everywhere  ihe  depth 
of  the   sea,  yet  n.ivigators  li;ive   hithert'> 
i  paid  very  little  alieiitioti  lo  it.     Tht  tiiily 
known  way   of  determinmg  the  depth  of 
the    sea,  consists   iti    ihrowinp;   into   the 
water  a  leaden  weithl  attiched  to  a  gra- 
duated cord  that  slips  through  the  hanJ 
I  of  the  sounder;    »he   diminution    of  ihe 
effort  sustained  t'y  the  hand  indicatt^s  the 
moment  at  which   the  lead   toiichps  the 
boiloui,  and  the  quantity  of  cont  run  out 
ex|ireiises   the   depth,   provided   that'  the 
string   be   held    vertical    to    the    weight. 
Thi»  operation,  lo  appearance  very  ^ilnple. 
I",    nev«'rtheiess,     complica'ed     with    so 
many  difflculties,  on  the  depth  exceeding 
certain  limits,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
lo  arrive   at    1,800  or  2,01)0   metres,  or 
French  yards.     Monsieur  Champeatix  la 
Boulaie  analyses  successively  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  in  sound- 
ing to  a  great  depth,  and   then  seeks   to 
determine  the  conditions  mot^t  favourable 
to  success.     The  following  are  the  con- 
clusions lo  which  he  has  arrived  : — 

We  cannot  >ound  with  »uccess  to  very 
sreat  depths,  except  in  a  smooth  sea  and 
in  B  dead  calm.  In  a  calm  sea,  »nd 
gentle  wind,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  samv 
result  by  sounding  from  on  board  a  vessel, 
or  steam-boat,  which  floats  so  as  10  re- 
main immoveable  with  regard  to  the  .sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  Uiis  position  ilie 
plummet  used  must  be  very  much  eton- 
g:iied,  cait  in  the  form  of  the  solid  of  least 
resistance,  and  attached  to  a  line  whose 
fo/m  (says  the  report  from  which  we 
translate,)  is  that  of  the  solid  described  by 
the  revolution  of  b  logarithimic  round  1I& 
assymtotic  axis,  the  abscissa  being  diiui- 
ninhcd  by  a  constant  number. 

The  line  is  reeved  tlirough  a  very  light 
pulley,  of  a  yard  in  circumference,  sus- 
pended to  a  very  delicate  dynamometer, 
furnished  at  its  axis  with  an  index.  It  is 
then  wound  round  a  well  coiirtrucied 
real  as  soon  as  the  whole  has  asauiue<l  a 


regijlar  velocity,  two  observers  write 
(\ovni,  at  equal  intervals  of  lime,  the  one 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
pulley,  and  the  oiln-r  the  indications  of 
the  needle  of  the  dyniimomeif  r. 

When  the  effort  support-d  by  the  dy- 
namometer, or  the  velocity  of  the  rr-el, 
appear  to  the  eye  more  or  less  sudilonly 
diininisherl,  the  observations  are  repealed 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  lead  is  then 
withdrawn, 

Tlie  moment  that  the  tension  of  the 
line  has  suddenly  diminished  is  almost 
exactly  that  at  whith  the  plummet  has 
touched  llie  hottum,  and  the  nuinher  of 
r<-voliitions  of  ti.e  pulley  will  give  the 
dep'li  ill  yards  ;  if  a  curve  be  coiuirucled, 
the  ah>c.  sses  of  whicii  represent  the  limes, 
and  ordinatfes  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  during  the  preceding  interval,  the 
point  at  which  this  cuive  will  experience 
.1  sudden  itiRet'tion  mu>l  lead  to  the  >ame 
result.  If,  duriKif  the  descent  of  the  the 
l>lumii>el,  ihe  line  has  continued  to  pull 
in  a  vertical  direction  it  shows  that  there 
jre  no  curr  nts,  or  they  do  not  laiy  ai  far 
as  the  dcoth  attained,  and  the  optration 
then  presents  the  grea'est  chances  oi'  exac- 
titude ;  nevertheless,  the  soundint  would 
smII  good  enough  if  llie  line  varitd  but 
litile  from  the  vertical  direi.tion.  But  if 
ihe  line  shall  have  been  much  inclioed, 
the  observation  will  no  longer  serve  lo 
gJTe  the  depth  ;  but  it  will  give  ciirious 
noiic»-s  of  the  force  and  direction  of  sub- 
marine currents. 

The  paper  Monsieur  Champtaux  la 
Doulaye  was  referred  to  ih>;  e.vaiiiiuation 
of  Messr^.  Arago  and  Frcycinel. 

Palentoi.ocy.—  Monsieur  Azema  \ctkdi 
the  fossil  I  Ones,  to  which  he  had  before 
called  the  attention  of  the  Academy,  and 
which  weie  found  in  the  Commune  of 
Jauveterre,  a  league  south  west  of  Lo'i-bbs 
iGers),  near  the  left  b^nk  of  the  Save. 
These  bones  are  referred  to  the  e.xamiDa- 
tion  of  Monsieur  de  B'ainville. 

Aiimenlarj/  Argilla — The  analysis  by 
Professor  Cuttinii,  of  a  specit-s  of  argiUa 
in  the  canton  of  Richmond,  which  is 
sought  after  by  Dumhers  of  persons,  and 
especially  by  infants,  as  an  aliment. 

This  earth,  whose  colour  varies  from 
deep  yellow  to  a  whitish  red,  is  met  with 
in  masses  and  strata,  which  present  undu- 
lations; it  is  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  .soft^ 
taking  a  polish  from  the  nail,  and  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  tongue.  When  damp  it 
gives  out  an  argillaceous  »mell,  precipi- 
tates itself  in  powder  in  water,  and  does 
not  form  a  ductile  paste.  100  parts  fur- 
nished 31  of  silex,  13  of  oxid«  of  iron, 
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M  cf  alonina,  10  of  magnesia,  13  of 
water,  and  I  by  Iom. 

It  oootajot  DO  reroaina  of  animal  sub 
•tanoec,  but  Tfgetable  matter  is  to  b«  met 
wiiti  in  it  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  and 
Hgnite.  It  is  found  united  wiili  many 
«3ier  minerals  in  several  elevated  situa- 
tions ;  the  purest  is  found  in  the  county 
of  Richmond.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  re- 
■cmtiling  that  of  calcined  magnesia.  Per- 
sons worthy  of  credit,  lesiding  in  the  en- 
virons of  this  canton,  asiure  us  that  there 
kre  frequent  deaths  among  those  persons 
who  make  too  frequent  use  of  it  as  food. 

Other  Comhvnications* — Messi'-urs 
MorissL't,  Durrand,  and  Clavaison,  write 
that  silk-worms  can  be  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  scorzoncra,  or   viper's  grass.     In 

f  roof  of  what  tliey  advance,  they  send  five 
alls  of  the  worms  nourished  with  the 
leaves  of  this  plant.  This  is  an  expert 
ment  such  as  a  schoolboy  may  make  who 
feeds  silk-worms  in  his  writing-desk  ;  but 
oAen-repeated  attempts  make  us  doubt  of 
the  experiment  completely  succeeding 
with  only  some  thousands  of  worms. 
Besides,  the  leaf  of  the  scorzonera  is  vel- 
vety, and  the  insect  refuses  to  eat  it  until 
it  has  been  previously  brushed. — Mon- 
•ieur  Bertrami  complains  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Praries  of  North  America,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  attributes 
this  discovery,  which  belongs  to  him,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
•ippi,  to  Monsieur  liuggles,  the  geologist, 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist. — Doctor 
Guibert,  forgetting  that  the  butterflies  can 
fly,  and  deposit  iheir  eggs  on  the  branches 
or  the  vine  without  climbing  up  the  stem, 

£roposes  to  the  proprietors  of  Argenteuil 
I  wot  the  lower  put  of  all  the  plants 
with  train  oil,  mixed  with  one  tentn  part 
of  spirits  of  turpentine. — Monsieur  Card 
inlbrms  us  of  the  efficacy  of  a  unique 
rumody  for  the  cholera.  This  remedy, 
whiah  lie  has  communicated  to  the  Nea- 
|(MlltRii  Ambas-adms,  consists  of  half  a 
ftlftin  of  enu  dc  rabir,  probably  of  eau  de 
Ruhdl,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,   in   a 

Jyiirt  of  water,  to  be  taken  at  three 
rflH||h<*>  We  have  great  doubts  of  ih.- 
|i^(i§4iy  uf  this  remedy,  and  no  confiience 
Whitl»v«r  ill  ttm  exie^ience,  judgment,  or 
m»i1l^'itl  «l(lll  of  ambassadors. 

TlitiMriiiiiial  report,  from  which  we  have 
lWWklnl|  W  vnry  cart-lc'-sly  drawn  up, 
mMi  in  IMfliiy  places  unintelligible  and 
tii^uni-  NVi)  l><iva  endeavoured  to  make 
Ihp  li*«l  vf  iti  «ut  It  »•  it  <>• 


ON  EXCISION  OF  THE  SMALLER 

JOINTS. 

By  Dr.  Cermet,  of  Hamburg. 


Among  the  many  improvements  in 
modern  surgery,  the  substitution  of  exci- 
sion of  diseased  joints  and  of  carious  por- 
tions of  bone  for  amputation  of  the  limb, 
is  not  the  least  important.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  this  principle  was  first  applied  to 
the  trratment  of  caries  of  the  large  joints, 
anft,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ilain'iurg 
Journal,  we  find  Dr.  Uernet,  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Hamburg  Hospital,  ably 
2dvocating  its  extention  to  the  treatment 
of  caries  of  several  of  the  smaller  joints. 
He  reports  seven  cases,  which  were  ope- 
rated by  Fricke,  in  the  hospital.  In  four 
of  these,  the  caries  affected  the  bones  of 
the  hand,  and,  in  the  remaining  three, 
those  of  the  foot.  Of  the  former  number, 
the  disease  in  three  affected  the  metacar- 
pel  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  was  produced 
in  one  case  by  the  point  of  an  awl  pene- 
trating the  joint;  in  the  second,  by  the 
cut  of  an  axe ;  and  in  the  third,  it  was 
ascribed  by  the  patient  to  a  wire,  which, 
some  months  previously,  he  had  drawn 
tightly  round  the  thumb ;  but  the  chief 
cause  seemed  to  lie  in  the  cachectic  state 
of  the  constitution.  In  the  fourth  case, 
the  caries  afferted  tiie  metacarpal  joint  of 
the  middle  finger,  and,  as  in  one  of  the 
former  instances,  was  caused  by  the 
wound  of  an  awl. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  foot  was 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  caries  affected, 
in  the  first,  the  joint  between  the  first  and 
second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  could 
not  b'>  ascribed  to  any  evident  cause  ;  in 
ihe  secorid,  no  caries  existed,  but  a  large 
exostosis,  which  was  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  first  phal-mx  of  the  great  toe,  greatly 
incommoded  the  patient.  In  the  third 
rase,  the  caries  affected  the  metatarsal 
joint  of  the  great  toe. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  operation  was 
performed  by  removing  the  extremities  of 
bo'h  bones ;  and  this  was  judged  the 
m'>re  advisahle  proceeding,  even  in  the 
case  of  exostosis,  wheie  no  lesion  of  the 
oppo«ite  articular  surface  existed.  The 
ends  of  the  bone  were  then  approxim.ited 
as  nearly  as  could  be  done  without  much 
difficulty,  or  causing  great  uneasiness  to 
the  patient,  and  retained  in  this  position 
by  a  peculiar  apparatus  Union  by  the 
first  intention  was  tried  in  two  instances, 
but  aflcrwards  ab.tndoncd,  and  the  wound 
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was  stttSSed  with  charpir.  Torsion  was 
employed  to  arrest  the  htemorrhage  from 
the  mouths  of  bleeding  vessels ;  a  prac- 
tice which  seeras  to  be  followed  in  all 
operations  in  the  Hamburg  ho-ipital. 

It  has  been  advanced  against  the  ope- 
ration of  excision  of  the  smaller  joints, 
that  the  time  required  for  the  cure,  and 
the  length  and  pain  of  the  operation,  were 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  advantage 
which  could  be  derived  from  a  shortened 
and  anchylosed  finjter,  and  which  per- 
haps would  prove  a  worse  than  useless 
appendage  to  the  patient.  We  shall 
therefore  examine  the  results  of  the  seven 
operations.  Of  the  four  cases  in  which 
the  hand  was  affected,  the  success  in  three 
was  complete.  On  an  average,  five  and 
a  half  weeks  were  sufficient  for  the  union 
of  the  wound  and  solidification  of  the 
bone;  and  all  three  were  capable  of 
rrtuming  to  their  work  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks.  Two  of  them,  in  whom  the 
metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  had  been 
affected,  regained  completely  the  use  of 
the  finger ;  and  the  other,  the  fourth  case, 
was  fast  regaining  the  use  of  the  finger 
when  he  left  the  hospital.  In  the  third 
case,  the  wound  healed  slowly ;  but  the 
patient  was  unable  to  use  the  thumb,  and 
was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
in  rather  an  unsasisfactory  state,  Of  the 
foot  cases,  the  first  was  able  to  use  the 
extremity^t  the  end  of  five  weeks ;  but, 
in  tlie  second,  the  cure  w^s  retarded  by 
necn<sis  of  a  portion  of  bone  t>ll  the  end 
of  the  tenth  week.  Four  weeks  sufficed 
to  effect  the  cure  in  the  third. 

In  the  first  set  of  cases,  the  operation, 
including  the  time  occupied  in  dressing 
the  wound,  liisted  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
aiz  minutes,  the  two  extremes.  In  the 
second,  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen,  minutes 
were  required.  In  no  ctse  were  bad  con- 
sequences, which  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  observed  to  fol- 
low. ZeitKhrift  fir  die  gemmmie  Me- 
diein.    Band,  iii,  heft  4.     1836. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ENGLISH  MEDI- 
CAL' MEN. 

A  Tery  important  decision  has  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Arras,  in  favour 
of  English  medical  men  wishing  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  Fnnce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  ou  their  profession.  It 
«ss  reported  »ome  time  back  in  the  Lon 
-don  joanuls,  that  an  order  had  been 
•  isniea  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  in 
Paris,  prohibiting  English  medical  men 


practising  at  Boulogne,  St.  Omer,  Calais, 
Dunkeroue,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
inhabited  by  English  tourists,  which  de- 
cision gave  rise  to  a  trial  by  Dr.  Camp* 
bell  and  other  medical  men  residing 
at  Boulogne,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  St.  Omer 
and  Arras,  when  the  court,  aAer  a  long 
discussion  on  the  subject,  decided,  "That 
any  English  medical  man  who  has 
(•assed  the  College  of  Surgeous  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  can 
produce  his  diploma  as  a  euarantee  that 
he  is  duly  qualified,  shall  be  allowed 
to  practise  tiis  profession  in  France 
amongst  his  compatriots,  by  submitting 
to  the  usual  regulations  specified  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  towards  foreigners;'* 
which  decision  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Assize  of  Paris  and  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  jlrt  of  Physic  at 
taught  in  the  SchooU  ;  nith  the  devel- 
opement  of  Nen  and  Important  Prin- 
ciples of  Practice.  By  jSa  m  u  el  Dick- 
son, M.  D.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black :  London,  Longman, 
Ret^s  and  Co.     1836. 

The  paucity  of  new  medical  works  for 
the  last  five  or  six  months,  the  relaxing 
effects  of  the  present  season  both  on  mind 
and  body,  and  our  anxious  desire  to  afford 
some  amusement  to  our  readers  after  the 
toils  and  labours  of  a  long  winter's  cam- 
p<i;;n,  will,  we  trust,  serve  at  least  as 
some  apology  for  our  presenting  them 
with  a  few  extracts  from  the  funny  pro- 
duction above  noticed.  The  work  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Army,  who  are  complimen'ed  by  the  au- 
tiior  (himself  a  Medical  Officer),  as  being 
"alike  free  from  the  intoller<ince  of  pre- 
judice, and  that  petty  spiiitof  self  interest 
which  so  often,  in  civil  life,  militate 
against  improvement ;  their  liberal  man- 
ners find  cultivated  minds  haviii);  ever  en- 
>ured  to  novelty  a  hearing,  and  to  merit  a 
proper  appreciation."  Whilst  we  are 
ready  to  admit  this  exemption  from  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  the  army  hs  generally  tiue,  a  glance  at 
our  authors  work  obliges  us  to  deny  the 
universality  of  such  exemption,  inHsinuch 
as  we  scarcely  remember  to  hate  any 
where  witnessed  more  blind  prejudice 
against  established  principles  and  high 
authority,  and  that  authority  sanctioned 
by  something  more  than  m«>re  time,  in 
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whu-K  M  alike  repugnant  to  common 
souse  and  fverjr  day  observation.  Only 
iliiiik  of  iKe  .<iitli>r'»  inoileity  when  he 
trils  IIS,  iti.it  "  lli|i|iooriiieii  had  at  least  a 
i;tuii|>sf  of  ttiiM  liiitli,  iiiiiDely,  of  the  unity 
III  ilixiMse.  It  wasresiTved  for  the  d'lutor 
to  sro  tills  truth  in  all  its  splrndour,  and 
ill  .ill  its  biiiiity. 

'I'hi'  following  is  the  autltor's  descrip- 
iiiiii  of  lli'..vi.iH  : — 

"  The  Uidy  in  this  stnte  maintains  an 
i-i|iinlili>iind  incdiiim temperature  through- 
out ;  till'  voluntiiry,  Hnd  other  muscles, 
oUi-y  Willi  aSiwritif  (the  devil  they  do)  the 
siivrrul  tii'ci'ssities  that  call  them  into  ac- 
tion, 'riif  mind  neither  «inks  n»r  rises 
lull  u|ioii  creat  emergences  (sui-h  emer- 
Hfiirii's,  \v»'  Mi|tpose,  as  that  which  stirn-d 
u|i  till'  din'tor  to  write  tlie  book  now  un- 
iliir  i>iiii.«ider.ition) ;  the  respiration  easy, 
till' I  I'oiit  lllll  >iis,  rvijuires  no  hurried  effort 

nil  lengthened  sigh.  The  heart  is  equal 
ill  iis  lit-ats,  and  not  easily  disturbed ;  the 
uppetitit  modera'e  and  uniform.  (We  must 
s'ly  that  if  this  -'  continuity  of  respiration,'' 
iiiiJ  tliis  '*  equality  of  the  bean's  be  its," 
bi!  o>seiitial  to  health,  it  were  high  time 
for  HM  to  be  looking  out  for  a  doctor,  'or 
iu  consc  (uence  of  all  we  have  laughed 
from  perusing  the  author's  book,  vre  have 
cot  a  dretdful  hiccup — but  to  proceed.) 
At  the  appointed  time  and  nccas'on,  the 
varioua  secreting  organs  peiform  their 
office.  (If  the  doctor  includes  the  excret- 
ing organs  in  this  list,  we  could  satisfy 
him  to  a  demonstmtioii  what  dire  mischief 
his  book  may  produce,  by  distu'bing  and 
interfering  witn  the  regularly  appointed 
lime  and  occasion  for  the>e  or,;ans  per- 
forming their  respective  functions,  verb, 
mt.)  Tlie  structures  of  the  body,  >o  far 
as  hulk  is  concerned,  remain  unch-inged, 
•heir  possessor  being  neither  cumbered 
with  obesity  nor  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
(What  an  ass  Horace  was,  wh^n  he  enu- 
merated am'ing  the  blessings  of  life, 
"'  Omnia  pneier  ingentum  pinguia."  The 
excepted  part  of  Horace's  prayer  appear} 
10  have  been  preferred  by  some  people, 
or  at  leant  to  have  fallen  to  tiieir  lot.) 
'*  Ills  sensorium  is  neither  painfullyacute 
nor  morbidly  apathetic — (there's  piiysio- 
lot{y  and  metaphysics  with  a  vengeance) 
liis  Nleep  is  tranquil  and  dreamless,'* — 
If  it  hf  necessary  to  health  to  have  our 
MiiliiiiK  hours  "dreamless,"  the  doctor's 
lioilih  iniisl,  we  fear,  have  been  in  a  bad 
II II  »hiNl  he  was  writing  his  book. 

Vi'sl   I'liiiies  the  doctor's  definition  of 
;v  ,.•-»,,  «hitli  is  described  as  "an  la- 

.  .^-o-  .  I  ,lmi»Htio»  of  th«  proper  func- 
iv'tts  I'l  hfalllii" 
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"  The  temperature  of  the  body  being  in 
the  first  place  deranged,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  partial  or  general  heat  or  cold  ; 
his  musi  les.  les->  under  the  control  of  tlieir 
respective  influences,  become  tremulous, 
spasmodic  ; — or  wearied,  palsied,  the 
functions  of  particular  muscles  cease. 
The  breathing  is  hurried  on  slight  exer- 
tion, or  it  is  maintain>-d  slowly  and  at  in. 
terviils,  and  with  a  long  occa»ional  inspi- 
ration, that  scarcely  makes  up  for  inter- 
rupted pulmonary  action.  The  heart  i- 
quick,  palpitatiug,  or  languid  and  remit- 
tent in  its  beats;  the  appetite  craving, 
rapticious,  oi  I'St.  The  secretion*  aie 
either  hurried  and  increased  in  quantity, 
or  sluggish  and  suppressed ;  the  body 
waste!!,  or  betomes  in  part,  or  whole, 
preternaturally  tumid  and  bloated.  Alive 
to  the  slightest  stimulus,  tlie  patient  is 
easily  impassioned  or  depressed ;  his 
mind,  comprehending  in  its  various  rela- 
tions every  s^a^le  of  unreasonable  sadness 
or  ga  ety,  prodigality  or  cupidity,  vacilla- 
tion or  perten^city,  suspicious  caution,  or 
too  confident  secuiity; — with  every  colour 
of  imagination  from  highly  intellectual 
conception,  to  the  dream-like  vagaries  of 
hallucination  His  sensations  are  percep- 
tibly diminished  or  increased.  Light  and 
sound,  for  instance,  confuse  and  distract 
him.  Like  the  soft  Sybarite,  a  rose-leaf 
ruffles  him.  With  the  smallest  increase 
of  temperature  he  becomes  hot  and  un- 
comfortable,  and  feels  chilled  and  shivery 
in  the  lightest  breeze ;  or,  as  you  some- 
times behold  you  in  extreme  age  oi 
idiocy,  equally  insensible  to  excess  of 
light, sound,  'eat,  or  cold.  His  sleep  is 
broken,  crowded  with  dreams,  and  easily 
interrupted,  or  so  perfectly  lethargic  it  is 
ili£Bcult  to  rouse  hiro." 

The  doctor  8<^ems  to  have  prepared 
himself  for  writing  on  pathology,  by 
sturiying  the  novels  and  romances  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Where  eUe  are 
we  to  suppose  he  could  have  found  such 
tender  and  touching  terms  as  the  "soft 
sybarite,  ruffled  by  the  rose-leaf,"  and 
those  other  "  dream-like  vagaries  of  hal- 
lucination 7"  What  a  tranquHlising  and 
/oothing  effect  the  perusal  of  the  above 
«lescription  of  the  sick  man  must  have  on 
4IS  this  hot  weather,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented aa  "chilled  and  shivery  in  the 
(ikhtest  breeze ;" — that  one  line  has  ac- 
'lally  served  us  instead  of  a  glass  of  iced 

■  ream. 

Nor  does  the  author  allow  those  coarse 

■  (linded   fellows,  the  morbid-anatomists, 
'••  escape  scot  free — m^n,  who  "hoping 

4»  find  the  origin  of  every  disorder  ma|ie 


manifest  by  the  scalpel,  are  ever  mistaking; 
effects  for  causes.  Loth  to  believe  that 
deaiA  can  take  place  without  even  a  pal- 
pable ciiange  of  structure,  these  direct 
their  aliention  to  the  minutise  of  the  dead, 
and  6ndini(  in  their  search  some  peity  en- 
largement, some  tiiflioK  ent;orgem»nt,  or, 
it  may  be,  some  f<'>rmidable  tumour  or 
abscess,  hastily  set  this  down  as  the  first 
cause  of  a  disease,  of  aiicA  it  aaa  only  a 
developement" 

What  a  large  stock  of  ignorance  of  the 
proper  end  of  pathological  anatomy,  must 
have  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  that  man  who 
could  write  such  trash  I 

The  dietetic  gentry  next  come  in  for 
their  share, — men  "  wh",  with  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  our  food  or  air,  associate 
every  di>order."  Air>ont{  these  poor  Mr. 
Ahernethy  gels  a  knock,  **  who  invariably 
pointed  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  the 
rause  of  every  disturbance,"  forgetting 
that  a  passion  or  blow  could  alter  the  se- 
cretions of  both. 

In  yclepinit  disease  ilie  author  seems 
determinea  to  keep  at  the  safe  side  of  ihe 
bush  ;  for  he  would  term  every  disorder, 
"Loss  OF  Health.''  However,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  reader,  who  may  not  rest 
without  a  medical  name,  he  will  call  it 
"  Fever,  aye,  and  Remittent.''  And  the 
sapient  reason  for  thi!>  latter  nomenclature 
we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own,  own 
words : — "  For,"  says  he,  "  thi-re  is  no 
state,  morbid  or  otherwise,  which  can  be 
Said  to  be  constantly  and  unremittingly 
present  in  the  human  body.  What  is 
life,  but  a  series  of  alterations?  In 
health,  man  rests  from  his  labour:  he 
sleeps;  he  wakes  to  sleep  agtin;  his 
lungs  now  inspiring  air,  now  expelling  it; 
his  heart  successively  dilating  and  con- 
tracting ;  his  bloo'l  briglitening  in  one  set 
of  Vessels  Only  again  to  darken  in  another; 
his  food  and  drink  nutritious  one  hour,  to 
become  excrementiiious  the  next ;  in  a 
word,  all  his  appetites  and  necessities  pe- 
riodically altsrnaiing  with  each  other. 
Nay,  is  not  the  sum  total  of  our  common 
lot  a  succession  of  petty  joys  and  sorrowi, 
liopes  and  fears?  The  very  proces  by 
which  we  first  come  into  the  world,  par- 
turition, is  a  succession  of  pains  and  re- 
missions." 

There  is  a  reason,  gentle  reader,  for 
calling  every  disease  to  which  tlesh  is 
heir,  by  the  term  remittent  fever. 

The  author,after  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  unity  of  di«ease,  by  showing  that  they 
are  all  "  variations  of  fever  and  nothing 
more,"  general  or  partial  increaseor  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  being  the  insepera- 
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ble  coiK'OiniUnt  of  all ;  htuI  after  trying 
to  eslahlish  tliis  by  instancing  in  raania, 
in  whi  .h  the  phenomenia  were  nwef 
waniinir,  al  least  in  any  of  Vis  patients, 
except  during  the  lucid  inlenal,  slates 
lliat  "  the  same  remark  atl.iclips  to  jialpi- 
tatton  and  temporary  cessBtion  of  the 
htrait's  action,  dise.ises  commonly  misnii- 
der&)oi)d,  and  a-i  coiiNlantly  maltreated." 
"Thai  bauble  of  Ijienncc— the  sielhws- 
cope,"  lie  says,  "  which  the  reader  vrill 
pardon  me  for  holdiTis  in  heterodox  con- 
tempt, IS  of  course  employed.  The  very 
application  of  the  instrument  to  itie  clie>l 
deranges  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
The  patient's  attention,  in  ino.st  in-tances. 
calling  off  the  influence  of  the  bra'n,  by 
alarm  or  otherwise,  from  the  functions  ol 
the  body," 

Now,  ye  stetlioscopists,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  you,  afler  all  your  toiling  in  the 
sick  ward»  of  hospimls,  endeavouring  to 
train  your  can  to  latcli  those  nice  shades 
and  settle  diflVrences  wliich  strve  to  mark 
the  morbid  from  the  lieallKy  sotinils  uf  the 
heart  and  lung^  I !  Dr.  Dickson  has  blown 
yourselves  and  your  baubles,  and  given 
ye  to  the  winds,  t>Y  one  dash  of  his  pow 
erful  pen 


Spine,  Chest,  or  I.imbs ;  accoinpanieJ 
with  Practical  Remarks  and  llluslration8, 
by  the  Patentee.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.     8»o.  pp.  24.     1837. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquirer. — In  the  event  of  an  action  at 
Iriw,  the  editor  would  no  doubt  at  once 
give  up  the  name  of  the  operator,  as  well 
as  of  the  indiividual  whn  drew  up  the 
rei  ort. 

T.  Nenca»ik. — The  case  of  Dr.  Knott 
is  most  inlerestin.;  al  the  present  moment. 
Cuuld  Our  correspoiideiit  oblige  us  with 
;in  aiuhenlic  copy  of  the  niinuies,  a.nd  t>f 
ihc  reprimand  given  lo  the  cutting  aur- 
geuii  ? 

IV.  X. — Must  surely  have  been  aware 
that  his  coitiniunication  contains  no  less 
than  iix  libi'U.  The  proposed  indemnity 
would  lie  of  no  avail. 

,S' — John  Hurler  openited  for  the  first 
time  for  popliteal  aneurism,  by  lying  the 
femoral  artery,  in  1784. 

Medicm. — There  are  cases  in  which  a 
We  are  so  overpowered  here  \  sinu^le  grain  of  the  extract   of  Belladonna 
(for  we  too  have  the  misfortune  to  be  onr-  i  taken  into  the  siomach,  has  been  known 
of  you),  ihat  we  can  proceed  no  farther;  I  to  dilate  the  pu[>d. 

we  intisi  consign  the  reinaiilcr  of  the  ciiri-  .'i?  Prtielitioiicf. — The  beat  mode  of 
ous  produdi-n  to  other  h.iiids,  not  how- '  ailminislennif  the  hydriodaie  of  potass, 
ever  without  assuring  the  author,  in  sober  will  be  founl  in  the  Formulary  just  pub- 
seriousnesi,   thit  we  leave  him  more  in    lislied. 


pity  than  in  unger. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIKW. 


^n  ^rmy  Surgeon- — The  reRnx-mo- 
talor)  movements  may  be  employed  in  all 
dint  cations,  and  at  any  period,  Prepa- 
rutory-  frictions,  with  verattia,  might  be 
highly  advantaireous. 

Tremor  net  (i  fcl  no  hesiti^tion  in  pre- 
senting him^e  f  us  u  lecturing  candidate. 

t/f  Modeller. — The  casts  alluded  to 
may  be  had  at  the  pla.<;ter  of  Paris  manu- 
factory, in  Great  Russell  Court,  opposite 
to  Drury-laiie,  Theatre. 

LiMo/(?/riV«,— The  most  celebrated 
phy>iolou;i'<ts  are  decided  irt  their  opinion, 
thai  only  a  very  small  portion  of  a  fluid 
(and  by  no  means  a  quart)  injected  into 
the  vesica  urinaria,  could  be  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed in  a  few  minutes.  It  must  have 
meandered  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men,as  not  a  drop  passed  by  the  cadieter, 
introduced  soon  after  the  fluid  was  in- 
jected. 


Tnnugttral  Dissertation  on  the  Phi/»io- 
lotry  and  Pal/wlogi/  of  the  Brain,  By 
Jolin  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  President 
of  the  rtoy.tl  Medical  and  Koyal  Physical 
Societies;  V'ice-Presidentnf  the  Anatomi- 
cal and  Physiological  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh:  Carfrae  and  Son. 
8vo.  pp.  80.   I8;i7. 

Etogevpon  Baron  G.  Dupici/trcn,4iC-, 
^c.  By  E.  f'ariset.  Perpetual  .'•ecrt-tary 
at  the  Royal  Aoa<lemy  of  Medicine. 
Translated,  with  notes,  by  J.  I,  Ikiii, 
Surgeon,  Sec.  London:  Churchill,  Ovo. 
pp.60.     1837. 

Notice  of  Patents  granlfd  to  Jo»e)>h 
Ameshurv.  of  Bnrton-ciescetit.  in  the  All  commimicatioos  and  works  for  re- 
County  of  Middlest-x,  Surgeon,  for  certain  view  to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Apparatus  used  in  the  treatment  of  Stiff-  Or.  Rvan^  4,  Charlotte-street,  Bloomt- 
ness,   Weakne.ss,    or    Deformity  of   the  |  bury-square. 
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Annually  delivered  in  ParU, 

Br  M.  Beett, 

Uepoited  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 

ROS  EOL  A. 

fA  /ugaciotii  anomaioiu  eruption.) 

Rnseola  is  a  non-contagious  fugitive 
ex4Titheme,  characterised  by  rose-coloured 
spois,  not  promitieni,  variously  figured, 
the  appearance  of  which  ia  in  general  pre- 
c«ded  and  accompanied  by  febrile  syrnp- 
loms. 

All  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  skin 
mar  ^  simultannoualy  the  seat  of  rose- 
ola; in  some  cases  it  is  developed  nn 
some  regions  only,  on  the  trunk,  on  the 
extremities. 

Its  coarse  is  always  acute,  but  varies 
according  to  tlie  subject!),  accordinij  to 
the  cau-e  which  ha^^  produced  it,  and  the 
diseiiies  which  it  accompanies. 

Its  duration  varies,  in  general,  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  week. 

Symptomtt. —  In  very  youne  children 
an  erupliunis  sometimes  observed  of 
numerous  spots,  nearly  circular,  very 
close  to  each  other,  and  of  a  deep  rose- 
colour;  they  are  from  four  to  six  lines  in 
()i;<meter,  and  disappear  in  the  space  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours: 
th<>ir  appearance  is  generally  connected 
with  some  gastro-intesiinal  irritalioa. 

A  sinidar  eruption  is  sometime*  ob- 
Mrved  at  the  time  of  dentition  ;  then,  after 
vomiting,  fever,  diarrliosa,  and  somelunes 
slight  convulsions,  they  are  observed  to 
api^ear  on  the  surface  nf  the  body  irrenu- 
lar  rose-coloured  spots,  very  distinct, 
though  very  close  to  each  other.  They 
often  disappear  in  the  space  of  iwen'y- 
No.  32. 


four  hours ;  in  some  cases  they  cease  and 
return  allernaiely  during  several  days. 

The  most  intense  vaiiety  of  rosetjia,  ia 
thai  which  prevads  principally  in  ciiie*. 
(Roneolaetitiva,  VVillan.)  It  is  most  fre- 
quently precedrd  m  cliildreii  by  alterna- 
lions  of  shi^eing  and  heat,  by  depression, 
headache,  sJikHi  delirium,  and  even  con- 
jvwlsions  ;  there  is,  al  the  same  time,  heal 
jof  skill,  thirst,  kss  of  appetite,  constipa- 
itinn,  or  diarrhcEa,  The  eruption  appears 
from  the  tlurd  to  the  seventh  day,  dating 
from  the  developement  of  these  symptoms. 
It  a|)pears  at  first  on  the  face  and  neck, 
whence  it  spre;ids,  in  the  space  of  from 
twetity-four  to  forty- eight  hours,  over  the 
rest  of  the  body  ;  the  redness  of  the  spota 
18  d.epei,  their  form  is  more  irregular 
than  that  of  measles,  and  tliis  red  coloui 
soon  changes  into  a  deep  rose  tint  The 
patient,  at  the  fame  time,  complains  of 
severe  ilching:,continued  fever, and  deglu- 
lilion  is  frequently  painful.  The  course 
of  this  eruption  is  very  irregular;  there 
rnay  he  total  absence  of  Hie  febrile  symp- 
loirii.  The  duration  is  from  three  to  four 
days;  ii  disappears  without  perceptible 
desquaraatiivn,  Under  some  ciicum- 
siaitces  it  disappears  soon  to  return,  and 
then  its  duration  may  be  prolonged, 

A  similar  eruption  may  be  observed  to 
show  it.elf  inauiumn  (roteoiaautumnalii, 
Willan),  and  differs  from  llie  preceding 
only  in  the  somewhat  greater  dimensions 
of  its  spots,  iheir  seat  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  the  absence  of  fever, 

A  rather  extraordinary  variety  of  roseola 
is  that  wherein  almost  all  the  regions  of 
the  body  are  covered  with  rose-coloured 
spots,  in  ihe  form  of  rings  (roseola  annu- 
lata,  Willan),  with  central  artas  still  re- 
taintii<{  the  colour  of  the  skin.  These 
rmgs,  the  diameter  of  ^^hich  is,  al  first, 
about  one  or  two  lines,  become  succes- 
sively enlarged  by  having  a  colourless 
space  in  the  centre,  which  is  sometimes  oi 
considerable  site,  and    sometimes  *ec\ 
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limitod;  sometimet  two,  and  even  tdipc,  1 
rings  reciprocally  surround  each  other, 
whilst  the  $.kin  retains  ita  natural  colour 
in  their  intervals.  This  variety  is  chieHy  I 
to  be  observed  on  the  abdouneti,  below 
Ihe  kidneys,  along  the  buttocks  and  the 
ihigfhs.  The  duration  of  this  eruption  is 
short  when  it  is  accompanied  wiili  fever  ; 
at  other  times  it  tnaj  continue  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  lime  ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  often  accompanies  chronic  aSections  of 
the  digestive  passages. 

Cautet. — Roseola  may  appear  in  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages,  and  in  cither  sex,  but 
it  is  generally  observed  in  children  and  in 
females;  it  is  more  freqneoily  seen  in 
summer  and  in  nutumn  than  in  the  other 
seasons.  It  may  atuck  the  same  indivi- 
dual several  times.  Under  some  circum- 
stances  it  seems  to  prevail  epidemically; 
nnd  M.  Dietl  has  observed  several  epide- 
mic atincks  of  it,  at  the  dispensary  of  the 
Hospital  Saint  Louis,  in  very  hot  sum- 
mers.  Roseola  may  precede  the  eruption 
of  small-pox,  whether  natural  or  inoccu- 
laied ;  in  some  children  it  becomes  de- 
veloped on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
vaccination.  The  first  dentition,  tho  in- 
gestion of  cold  drinks,  Ihe  body  being 
covered  with  sweat,  too  much  exercise, 
are  frequent  causes  of  the  appearance  of 
this  exantheme,  which  may  often  accom- 
piiny  a  gastro-intesiinal  irritation  in  chil- 
dren. 

Z)iffl^no«'»,— Roseola  has  fremienll* 
been  oonfounde*!  with  mertaks  and  st;nr- 
Idlifia ;  however,  in  roseola,  the  spots, 
which  all,  more  or  less,  approach  the  cir- 
cular form,  are  circumscribed,  of  a  deep 
rose-colour,  broader  than  those  of  mea- 
sles, smaller  than  those  of  scarlatina. 
Besides  it  is  not  coniavtious.  In  measle* 
the  spoU  are  small,  irregularly  «emilunar, 
of  a  bright  red  colour;  those  of  scarlatina 
are  broad,  and  of  a  raspberry  colour. 
Both  are  contagious,  and  their  (reneral 
symptoms  are  char*clerisii« ;  still  the 
most  esperienced  practitioner  may  be  de- 
ceived, particularly  at  the  coinaience- 
ment. 

The  greater  ektent  of  the  rings,  and  the 
ab»ence  of  vesicles,  diiiinguish  roseola 
by  ittoltiplied  tings,  from  kerptt  irit. 

Prognotii. — The  prognosis  of  roseola 
it  never  bad  ;  the  coincidence  of  some  in- 
ternal diseases  could  alone  render  it  more 
«nfavouruble. 

Trtatment.' — In  all  cases,  strict  atten- 
tion to  regimen,  diluent  drinks,  moderate 
temperatur*,  and  rest,  are  the  only  means 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,    The  rpieola  which  d*ve- 


lopes  itself  in  vaccinated  subjects,  re- 
quires no  particular  treatment.  In  cases 
of  complication  with  any  essential  organ, 
it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  treatment  should 
he  directed. 

M  EASLES. 

(Rubeola— Morbiiii.) 

■Mcadtt  is  a  contagious  exanllierae, 
accampaiiied,  at  its  ousct.  by  coryza, 
cough,  and  fever ;  indicating  ii self  exter- 
nally by  small  red  spots,  slightly  elevated, 
at  first  distinct,  and  which,  by  becoming 
mixed  tD«:elher,  soon  assume  an  irregularly 
semilunar  form,  and  leave  between  tliem 
small  intervals,  where  tlie  skin  is  entirely 
healthy. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  always 
acute;  its  duration  is  from  eight  to  ten 
days;  but  some  symptoms  very  often 
continue  for  h  longer  tim<*.  With  respect 
to  the  duration  of  the  eruption,  properly 
so  called,  it  is  from  three  to  fuur  d.iys. 

Si/mptomfi — The   invasion  of  measles 
is  marked,  in  the  majoriiy  of  cases,  by  a 
stale  of  general  indisposition,  lassitude  of 
the  limbs,  alicrrtalions  of  shivering  and 
heat,    nnsal    hemorrhage    and    vomiting. 
Soon   after   the  following  symptoms  are 
observed  ;  greater  or  less  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  heat  of  slsin,  sni-cziiig,  coryia, 
laclirymat'on,  discharge  of  limpid    tnu-   ^m 
cus   tlirouijh    the    nose,   couijli   frequent   ^| 
and  dry,  slight  angina,  thirst,  anorexia,   ^B 
nausea,  tongue  white  and  moist,  constipa- 
tion,   urine    scanty    and    red,    headache, 
drowsine.cs,  and  sometimes  convulsions  in 
children 

These  symptoms  are  developed  in  the 
first  foriy-eight  hours;  their  intensity,  as 
w*ll  as  that  of  the  fever,  increases  from 
the  third  to  the  f  urth  day  ;  there  is  then 
intense  heat  of  skin,  general  moisture, 
sweats,  acute  sensibility  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  eye-lids,  coryza,  hoarseness, 
fatiguing  cough,  dyspnosa  more  or  less 
developed,  redness  of  the  tongue,  some- 
times vomiting,  headache,  and  occasion- 
ally temporary  delirium.  The  uvula  and 
vpjiim  pf-ndulum  paUli  are  now  covered 
with  «TOall  red  spots,  which  soon  become  i 
confliient.  ^| 

Towards  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  small  ^| 
red  distinct  spots,  of  a  circular  form, 
slightly  elevat<'d,  »s  if  papular,  appear  on 
the  forehead,  thin,  nose,  and  cheeks; 
sometime  after  the  neck,  client,  trunk,  and 
extremities  are  covered  successively  with 
the  same  kind  of  eruption.  The  spots 
become  enlarged,  ihey  are  slightly  pro- 
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mineni,  .ind  resemble  flea-bites  in  form. 
Sometiii.i's  tlicieareobservt'd  towards ilietr 
centre  small  veaiciilcs  ;  thf-ir  numfwr 
soon  iiicieascs,  and,  on  coinbinin)f,  iliey 
form  larger  Sjiots,  of  an  irregularly  semi- 
lunar lurm,  presentine  between  tlieni 
small  »pnces  in  which  ihe  skin  reiuins  its 
natural  colour.  In  some  c  ses,  chiefly 
oti  the  face  and  hands,  an  uiicven  suif^ce 
ii  felt  on  passing  the  finger  over  the 
eruption. 

The  redness  of  the  spots  generally  at- 
tair«    lis    maximum    about    twenty-four 
hours    after   their    appeArance,    and    the 
jplioti    is   usually    terminated    in     the 
ace  of  thirty-six   hours.     The  face   is 
en  very  much  swollen  at  this  period, 
'  in  some  cases  the  swelling  of  the  lids 
lob»tructs  vision.     After  the  sixth  day  of 
fthe  disease  the  redness  diminishes  on  the 
re,  whilst  it  increases  on  the  other  parts 
the  body.     On   the   seventh  day    the 
eruption  begins  to  disappear,  and   from 
lite  nmlli,  slight  yellowish  spots  indicate 
llie  place  which  it  occupied.    The  disap- 
pearance of  the  exantheme,  which  then 
lakes  place  in  the  same  order  as  its  deve- 
liopement,  is  followed  by  a  desquamation 
|inore  ur  less  marked,   generally  accom- 
[  pnnied  by  intense  itching. 

Far  from  diminishing  in  proportion  as 

Ithe    eruption   advances,  the    heat,  thirst, 

tcoryza,  cough,  etc.,  are  rather  increa-sed ; 

lt>ut    the    pulse   becomes    less    frequent ; 

(these  symptoms  generally  cease  according 

as  the  eruption   disappears.    The  cough 

usually   coiitmues  longer   than  the  other 

aymptoms ;  sometimes  nasal  hemorrhage 

ii»  observed  at  the  termination,  and  fi^- 

l^iienily    a    slight    diarrhsa   supervenes, 

rhich  seems  to  accelerate  convalescence. 

Such  is  the  most  usual  progress  of 
mea-^les;  but  in  some  cases  the  eruption 
scarcely  appears,  whilst  io  others  it  is 
Tery  extensive.  Sometimes  the  redness 
of  the  fpots  is  very  bright ;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  marked. 

Ueastes  may  be  complicate<t  with  dif- 
ftrtcnt  diseases.  It  may  become  developed 
■11  individual  simlutaneously  with 
»m.«U-pox,  but  then  it  always  happens 
^  that  one  of  these  eruptions  suspends  the 
r  progress  of  the  other.  Carious  fai-is  of 
tiiis  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Iiunti>r.  It 
is  seldom  accompanied  with  p-rechite ; 
but,  as  has  been  frequently  obserV'  d  by 
M.  Bieit.  the  spots  may  assume  the 
colour  and  form  of  purpura  timpUx,  and 
then  they  no  loneer  disappear  under  the 


feet  ions,  which  arc  often  tiniies  followed 
hy  serous  elfusion<  into  the  ventricles ; 
pulmonary,  as  also  Easl.-o-inlestinal  in- 
f'laniinationit.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the 
symptoms  called  ataxic  aud  adynamic 
hecome  developed, 

Crmip  is  n  very  serious  coraplicalior, 
and  fortunately  not  very  common.  Di- 
vers eruptions,  either  of  a  vesicular,  bullar, 
or  pustular  character,  may  accompany 
measles. 

Convalescence,  independently  of  these 
com plical ions,  which  may  interfere  with 
it,  may  present  a  variety  of  different  dis- 
eases :  ikus,  obstinate  chrojiic  ophthalmia 
may  prtsent  itself,  as  also  different  in- 
flanimations  of  tlie  mucous  membmiie  of 
(he  nir-pass'ages,  otitis  with  deafness, 
chronic  inflamroations  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  g:lands.  In  persons  disposed 
to  phthisis  the  develo|iement  of  tubercles 
seems  favoured  by  the  continuance  of 
ihe  catarrh  consequent  on  measles:  in  fine, 
convalescence  from  this  affection  may  be 
retarded,  as  well  as  thai  from  gcarlatina, 
by  acute  dropsy;  a  phenomenon  however 
more  frequently  observed  to  follow  the 
latter  disease- 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  measles  fol- 
lowing a  more  or  less  regular  course 
terminates  in  a  return  to  health.  But 
sometimes  the  patients  die,  and  tlien  death 
may  be  attributed  Io  one  of  the  complica- 
tions of  the  disease :  thus,  in  these  fatal 
terminations,  we  find,  on  opening  the 
boily,  more  or  less  palpable  traies  of  in- 
ftaramation  or  congestion  :  the  brain, lungs, 
and  stomach  are  the  crgans  which  more 
frequently  pre^ent  these  lesions. 

Cautei.  Measles  recognizes  for  its 
cause  an  unknown  morbific  principle 
which  is  transmitted  by  contact  and  infec- 
t'on,  and  which,  in  general,  exercises  its 
infliience  on  the  system  but  once  during 
life.  The  obfervations  which  would  tend 
to  show  that  inoculation  of  the  blood  of 
persons  affected  with  measles  may  com- 
municate it,  are  anything  but  conclusive. 

Measles  is  developed  in  all  climates ; 
it  prevails  almost  always  epidemically. 
In  some  epidemics  the  cause  may,  in 
some  persons,  devclope  only  coryza,  and 
symptoms  of  irritation  of  tlie  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane;  and  in  some  rare 
t-ases,  the  exantheme  appears  unaccompa- 
nied by  these  syraptomi.  Such  persons 
are  not  exempt  from  a  second  infeciion. 
No  age  is  exempt;  but  more  generally  it 
attacks  young  persons.     It  prevails  more 


pressure  of  the  finger.  The  complications  frequently  during  winter,  and  chiefly  at 
which  rhietly  deserve  to  engage  the  atten-lthe  beginning  of  spring,  than  in  the  other 
Ma  of  Uic  prjciiiioners  are,  cerebral  af- 1  seasons. 

T.  V  a 
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The  appearance  of  the  divesise  generally 
takes  place  from  the  lerilK  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  infection. 

Diagnonit.  The  progress  of  ihe  dis- 
ease, tne  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
character  of  the  PXiintheme,  are  a' ways 
sufficient  to  di^Jingnish  mea^len  hftvn  scar- 
lalinit.  In  nieasie-,  t'^e  symplonis  of  in- 
cubation precede  the  eruption  by  three  or 
four  days;  the  spots  are  smaller,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  irregularly  semilunar^ 
and  ihey  leave  bctwei-n  them  intervals  of 
heahhy  skin.  In  scarlatina  lite  erupiioii 
comes  out  sooner,  the  »pois  are  lairger, 
irregular,  and  have  a  raspb*  ny  tint. 

As  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  does  rot 
disappear  uniformly,  but  at  intervals  we 
find  towartts  the  end  of  the  fifth  day, 
sniatl .  irreg'ular  spot!;,  which  might  be 
reaiMy  lonfounded  wi'h  those  of  measlef. 

In  fine,  there  are  cases  where  the  diig- 
nosis  is  really  very  difficult  \  such  are 
those  where  large  spots  of  a  unifoim  red 
colour  cdver  diHerent  parts  e«f  the  body, 
and  where  the  .<iyiii]iioiii3  uf  irraation  of 
the  inucous  membranes  approximate  very 
nearly  to  those  belonging  to  s  arl^tina. 
In  such  eases  we  must  h-*ve  regard  to  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  and  to  ih^*  piedomi- 
nant  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  cirtum- 
gtance  of  a  (ormer  infection  will  not  pre- 
vent the  physician  from  hnstitiitinp  an 
attentive  examination ;  for  it  is  proved 
that  t'le  .tamH  tiidtvidtial  may  be  a  si  cond 
time  afleited  with  mea^ihs. 

W)(h  resppct  to  r(Mieo/a,  the  deep  nsr 
colour  of  its  spots,  llieir  accu  atfly 
rounde«)  form,  'heir  size,  aud  ili  njn-c  'O- 
lagiouH  ihaiacter,  readily  distinguish  it  at 
a  certain  period  ;  hut  at  the  onset,  wh»n 
the  otrlinary  symptoms  of  measle*  an? 
wantinc,  they  may  be  readily  confounded 

A^in,  tlic  difTerenl  inHammstioiis 
nrhich  may  coinphcate  m'-a«les  will  be 
met  uiih  m  iheir  proper  characters:  only 
it  should  be  observed  that  their  couise  is 
sometimes  insidious,  and  requires  great 
attention. 

Prognonit,  Measles  is  not  in  general 
at)  alarming  dissase,  but  it  may  bi  come 
»o  in  several  cases :  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded  in  women  who  are  pregnant  or 
who  have  recently  been  confined,  and  in 
individuals  exhausted  by  previous  disease. 
In  forminq  a  pri 'gnosis,  we  «.huBld  take 
into  account  the  general  character  of  iHe 
prevailing  i-pideinic ;  the  greater  or  less 
severity  of  the  accompanying  lesions,  and 
Ihe  nature  of  the  afTVctcd  organs  must 
chiefly  seive  as  our  basis. 

The  appearance  of  peiechiic,  a  prema- 
ture eruption,  its  abrupt  disappearance, 


coinciding  with  much  ferer  and  oppres- 
sion, are  unfavonidble. 

Treatment.  Strict  regimen,  rest,  a 
well  regulated  temperature,  diluent  and 
mucilaginous  and  tepid  drinks,  the  inha- 
hiiion  of  an  emollient  vapour,  and  taking 
c-ire  to  Kuard  the  eyes  from  too  strong 
light,  constitute  the  treatment  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  measles. 

The  unplijyment  of  emetics  given  either 
for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  eruption, 
or  in  order  to  relieve  gastric  tiisturbance, 
is  ge>'eral  useless,  and  may  even  be  dar>- 
girous;  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
latieiils  eiipfrieHcc  in  the  majority  of 
cases  gene>ally  disappear  with  the  other 
symptoms.  It  should  be  r'strirted  me'ely 
to  casei  where  the  measles  is  romplicateii 
with  croup.  However,  in  some  instances, 
j  we  have  ohservH  tJie  giving  a  few  gr-^ins 
of  ipecacuanha  drive  out  the  eruption  wiih 
some  Ta]iidily  and  f<.>r'"e.  The  cnnstipa- 
lion  which  exists  at  the  commencement  is 
iitt-nded  with  no  inronveoicnce :  at  a 
subsequent  perio<l,  if  it  should  exist,  it 
mifiUt  he  removed  by  means  of  aimple 
laiementii- 

Should  the  eruption  not  come  out  fri-cly, 
or  should  it  disappear  suddenly,  diapho- 
retics should  be  employed  ;  tJie  patient 
sboulii  be  put  intA  a  warm  balli  tn  which 
some  flour  of  mu^iard  should  be  aild-d, 
or  wIvHt  is  still  hettir,  we  should  ui^ea 
vapour  bah,  if  it  be  within  mn  re-^ch. 

But  when  the  eruption  is  delayed  too 
long  in  roming  out,  and  when  at  the  same 
time  the  fever  increases  in  "everity,  there 
is  scime  rea'»oii  for  ilrerfdintr  the  develope- 
meni  of  some  intenud  iiiHammaiion,  and 
in  this  enso  we  s'^oiild  hasten  tt>  apply  a 
remedy  to  it. 

We  :>hall  now  p^iss  in  review  the  ihera- 
peuric  means  which  imty  best  attain  this 
end. 

Among  those,  blood-letting,  whether 
general  or  tncal,  holds  the  first  pUce.  In 
employnii  it,  it  is  n>"rf:,sary  carefully  to 
distinguish  the  syrii(rlnms,  whicli  naturally 
aceomp.anv  the  di-iease  and  diappear  with 
it,  from  iho^e  wt'.icli  depend  on  an  inteTiial 
inflammation,  and  wliich  may  more  or 
les»  c(tinproini!>e  tlie  patient's  life.  Thus, 
during  the  eruption  there  is  c>ftcn  much 
di<.turhan  e,  and  pain..'  in  the  chest;  the 
cough  becomes  very  truuhle-ome,  llio  op- 
pres»ion  increases,  and  auscultation  de- 
tects a  subcrepiious  r&le  more  or  le-s  ex- 
tensive :  howtfver  it  almost  always  hajv 
pens  that  these  alarming  sym|itoms  disap- 
pear spontaneously,  and  witli  the  appe»r- 
iinco  of  the  eruption. 

But  if  they  continued  we  should  liatre 
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recourse  to  general  or  local  bleeding,  and 
(be  (juanlily  of  lilood  to  be  lakcn  sliuulJ 
fie  profioriHJUPtl  lo  ilie  sireiigih  of  I'  c  p:i- 
lierit  and  the  nniiire  of  <lie  "yinptoms. 

ijefoie  tilt!  u()|)eararjce  of  tiit-  eruption, 
wi>en  there  «!Xi»t  evident  signs  of  jjiieu- 
iiioiua,  ur  gaslro-inlestinal  mnamiratiun, 
or  else  wlitn  there  is  coma,  slcftorous 
bre (thing,  and  at  the  same  time  iiiteuM; 
fever,  the  disease  should  not  be  lef- 
to  nature,  we  iiiusi  have  recourse  lu 
bleeding. 

Ill  youui{  children  tlie  appLcatinn  of  i 
few    leeches   lo   thtr  temples,  behnid    the 
cars,  to   the  epigaslnuin  nr  anus,  rnny    be 
1  adrantageuualy    5ul>:<iiiuttd    for    phlebo- 
tomy.    In  adults  or  young  persons  it  ii 
^>ofien  very  u-seful  to  employ  both  general 
and  I  'Cal  bleeding  S'lnultanfously.   Ofieii- 
tiines  after  a  blee<iing  perforiQi'd  in  suclj 
cases  we  see  the  eru|>iiou  come  out,  and 
■t  the  same  time  the  symi)iuiTi!>  dnnimsh 
in  seventy.     The  time  at   »hi  h  we  have 
recourse  to  bleeding,  'S  panicularly   im- 
poriaui;  this  means  will   be  so  much  the 
I  more  elfeciual   the   nearer  v,e  eraploy  it 
[to  liie  onset  of  the  accumpanyiiig  inflam- 
[  jnaiioD  ;  at  a  later  perioii,  when  na'ure  is 
Loppresiied  under  the  violence  of  the  diit- 
se,  and  tlie  different  organs  have  been 
ifor  u  long  t  me  the  seal  of  considenblK 
Lconge-lion,  it  i!>  far  from  being  uselul,  and 
may  even  a<  celera*e  the  futal  termina- 
MioD.      In   a  word,   the   employment    ol 
|j>looJ-letting  is  a  point  of  great  moment, 
jit  should   not  be  forgotten  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  an  exceptional  mode  of  ireat- 
'  ment,  whose  object  is  to  combat  Inl^am- 
maiions,  and  alarming  oymptoms,  which 
may  aggravate   the  ine.isles,  and   not   to 
interfere  with  the  coining  out  if  the  ex  in 
ihrtue. 

Purgativet  have,    perhaps,   been   too 
much  exioiled  in  the  treatment  of  measles; 
the  gastro-intesiin.d  inl]ammHtion<>,  whivh 
iiO  frequently   coioplicaie  these  diseases, 
»h\juld  ntAke  us  rfjerved  in  iheir  employ- 
flnenl.     However  ihey  may  produce  jjood 
tffects  in  cases  of  nieniiigo-t'ephalite,  of 
pneumonia,  severe  angina,  or  croup  ;  Ihey 
hould  then  be  employed  conjointly  with 
iing.     The  purgatives  to  be  employed 
iMnna,  julap,  calomel,  castor  oil,  &c. 
Towards  the  ninth  or  lenlli  day,  especi- 
ally when  the  ordinary  diarrhoea  does  not 
iMke  place,  calharlics  are  of^en  employed, 
syrup  of  peach   flowers,  manna  in  tears, 
■oluble  Urtur ;  but  they  are  chiefly  iiidi- 
Icated  when   the  exantheiue  beginning  to 
decline. 

Sina|>isms  and  blisters  should  be  em- 
ployed with  reserve ;  ihey  may  act  use- 


fully in  cedain  cases  by  recalling  the  ex- 

aiithemt'  when  it  is  going  in. 

Lotions  with  cold  water,  when  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  have  been  extolled  by 
respectable  English  practitioners.  When 
speaking  of  the  Ireatmpnt  of  scarlatina 
we  iha'l  recur  lo  live  use  of  this  means, 
which  is  probably  le>s  applicable  to  mea- 
sles, as  is  observed  by  M.  Guersent,  in 
consequence  oF  the  frequent  complication 
of  p«ilnioiiary  iinflammatiot>, 

Willi  res|>ecl  lo  ionics,  such  as  generous 
wine,  hark,  camphor,  8ic.,  they  are  very 
nrely  fit  to  be  employed  :  their  employ- 
ment at  least  requires  jfreat  discernment. 
We  may  have  recourse  lo  thein  when  tlie 
puUe  is  small  and  very  weak,  the  skin 
colli,  iind  tln'  eruption  pale  or  livid. 

Th.'v  should  never  be  employed  when 
the  skin  is  dry  and  burning,  e<itwith' 
standing  the  appearance  of  adynamic 
symptoms 

Diinwg  convalescence  some  warm  baths 
should  be  used,  t;reat  care  bping  taken 
lo  avoid  catchi'ig  fold  ;  if  cough  siill  con- 
tinues, we  should  pre-crihe  some  laxnlives, 
opiates,  a  bliser  either  to  die  chest,  nr  on 
the  iiisi<le  of  each  arm.  Pi  slow  fever 
sometimes  sets  in,  and  the  raoit  assidious 
care  becomes  necessary.  In  fine,  in  cases 
of  ob<tinate  diarrhtea,  opiates,  denMil- 
cents,  stiici  regimen,  a  blister  on  the  up- 
per  part  of  each  tliit;h,  or  o  <  the  ileocffical 
region,  are  so  many  means  which  may 
become  u«eful. 

The  prophylatii?  treatment  consists 
solely  in  separnlinn  from  those  already 
labouring  under  the  disease.  Though  it 
is  not  known  at  whicli  time  the  contagion 
is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  it  is  prudent 
to  continue  die  precautions  even  beyond 
the  twentieth  d.iy. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  JouN  Hunter,  F.U.S. 

Strength  and  rveaknesa  of  the  const ilu- 
lioii,  or  of  ihe  part  affected,  will  produce 
vf-ry  diDkrent  effecls  in  inflammation. 
Strength  produces  good  effects,  and  ren- 
ders the  disease  more  manageablt?,  for  it 
lessens  irritability.  luflumniation  h  most 
manageable  in  parts  in  the  following 
order:  luu.^cles,  cellular  membrane,  and 
skin,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer  tlie 
source  of  circulation.  In  oih»T  parts,  as 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments.  &c ,  which 
have  but  little  power  in  iheiiiselves,  it  is 
less  manageable,  though  the  constitution 
be   good,  for  the  cunstitutloti  feeU   con- 
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scious  of  ibe  weakness  of  these  parts,  by 
whi.h  affeGtiott  of  the  eonstiiution  lliey 
'  become  further  weakened.  In  vital  pans 
linflnniraalion  also  is  very  unmanageable, 
tlioiigli  tliese  have  power  in  tlieniselves ; 
but  in  consequence  of  Iheir  being  affected, 
the  universal  health  is  destroyed,  and 
hence  llie  disease  is  less  manage*bie.  II 
the  stomach  is  inflamed,  no  operation  of 
the  body  can  go  on  well,  the  powers  of 
res'oration  becoming  weaker  than  ever ; 
hc'ice  tlie  greatest  flanger  is  to  be  appie- 
liendvd. 

Strength  of  the  constitution  and  parts 
affected,  when  under  inflammation,  pro- 
duces the  following  effects  t  viz.  a  more 
ready  and  quick  tt-rmination,  whatever  it 
hi  Thus,  a  wound  in  a  healthy  consti- 
tu  ion  unites  more  readily  by  the  first  in- 
tention ;  adhesive  inflammation  more 
readily  terminates  by  resolution.  If  it>- 
6iimmation  have  got  bejorvij  the  first 
stage,  it  passes  sooner  on  to  the  suppura- 
tive inflammation  ;  nature  going  through 
her  operations  with  ^rejler  faciliiy  and 
dispatch  in  such  a  state  of  conslituliou. 

Weakness  of  the  Conttifulion  and 
Part). — When  a  wound  is  made  in  a 
person  of  a  weak  habit,  the  union  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  intlitnmaiion  is  more 
likely  to  continue  j  and  this  not  from 
there  being  a  (frenter  disposition  to  in- 
flammation, but  from  want  of  a  power 
and  disposition  tu  heai,  nature  needing 
greater  aiid  longer  exertions  to  produce 
the  intended  effect. 

Jn  iliis   slate  of  the  constitution    and 


ing  to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and 
according  to  tlie  disposition  of  the  pat  Is 
inflamed. 

We  find  the  effccls  of  inl)amnnation  on 
the  cotisliiulion  as  TRrious  as  any  oih«-r 
circumslanies,  which  appear  to  arise 
from  the  following  caii!>es :  first,  from  the 
the  nature  of  the  constitution;  secondly, 
from  the  nature  of  the  inllammation, 
whether  common  or  specific;  ifiomnion, 
according  to  tfie  kind,  although  I  believe 
specific  irritations  do  not  pioduce  much 
variety  in  the  constitution,  except  the 
plague,  which  entirely  changes  it,  and 
such  as  by  their  long  eonlinuante  weaken 
tlie  constitution,  as  lues,  when  of  long 
s'andiug-,  but  tins  will  be  similar  to  any 
Easting  disease,  for  nl  first  it  certainly 
doeii  not  affect  thu  constitution  so  f^r  as 
to  alter  the  disposition  of  a  wound  made 
on  any  part;  thirdly,  from  the  nature  of 
the  part  inflamed,  whether  vital  or  otlier- 
wise;  and,  fourthly,  from  ttie  different 
situation  of  similar  pan*,  as  of  the  mus- 
cles or  cellular  Tnembmue  in  the  legs  or 
arms,  itc. 

In  inflammation  we  have  seldom  tnore 
than  the  continous  or  the  universal  sym- 
pathy, but  sometimes  the  remote.  The 
continuous  causes  the  inflammation  to 
spread.  The  general  is  when  the  consti- 
tution becomes  affected.  The  remote  is 
seen  in  pain  of  the  shoulder,  from  inflam- 
mation of  ilie  liver. 

As  the  eflecls  which  it^flammation  has 
on  the  constitution  are  by  sympathy, 
they  wjll  be  in  proportion  to  the  readiness 


parts  we  often  find  that  parts  seem  hardly  j  it  has  to  go  into  (hat  action;  and  this  is 


capable  of  taking  on  either  adhesive  or 
Huppurnlive  inflammation;  and  iti  some 
of  tlieic  habits  inflammation  wild  hardly 
evn  follow  a  solution  of  continuity.  As 
in  dropsy,  I  have  observed  that  the  pune- 
tu  e  made  by  tapping  or  scarification  will 
hardly  heal ;  a  degree  of  inflammntioti 
doi  s  lake  place,  but  not  suflicient  to  pro- 
cure a  healing  of  the  wounds  or  supjm- 
ration,  but  mortification  snon  comes  on. 
If  in  such  a  constitution  a  wound  is 
made,  the  blood  not  coagulating  Aufiici- 
enlly  lo  heal  it  by  the  first  intention,  dies, 
and  becomes  an  extraneous  substance, 
causing  irritation  ;  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion succeeds,  and  often  mortitieation, 
which  mostly  proves  fatal. 

Effects  of  Inffammation  on  the.  Cnn- 
stilution. — The  sympathy  of  the  constitu- 
tion U|)on  an  act  of  violence  to  a  part,  is 
probably  the  most  simple  act  of  a  consti- 
tution. But  this  varies  in  different  con- 
stiiulioDS,  because  all  constitutions  do  not 
sympathize  equally.     U  will  vai^  accord- 


much  greater  in  some  constitutions  than 
others  :  moreover,  every  constitution  sym- 
pathizes more  readily  with  some  parts 
than  with  others.  The  kind  of  constitu- 
tion least  affected  is  generally  the  roost 
healtky  where  syni])athy  hardly  takes 
placp,  the  surrounding  parts  even  seeminp 
linrdly  to  feel  what  is  going  on  in  those 
nearest  them. 

The  nature  of  the  inflammation  pro- 
duces, I  believe,  but  little  variation  in 
these  effects ;  for  of  whatever  kind,  the 
sympathy  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  its 
rapidity.  Hence  as  the  inflammation 
wiitch  produces  healthy  suppuration  is 
more  rapid,  it  generally  produces  more 
violent  effects  on  the  constitution  than 
any  other. 

The  effects  nhich  inffammation  has  <m 
the  tascular  sj/stem,  and  which  are  chiefly 
discoverable  by  the  pulse,  are  very  re- 
markable. In  considering  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  pulse,  it  is  always  necessary  lo 
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reniark  that  ihere  ate  two  powers  acting 
lo  produce  it,  »iz.,  the  heart  a>.d  ihe  arte- 
ries. That  one  (art  of  the  piilM-  lielongs 
to  the  heart,  another  lo  the  anpric:^,  and  a 
third  is  a  compound  of  both.  The  stroke, 
%irhich  is  tlie  f.ulse,  (as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  Bliokes  in  a  given  time,  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  as  to  time,  and  the 
quickness  if  ihe>e  stiokes),  belongs  tn 
Ihe  heart.  The  vibratory  pulse  and  slow- 
tie's  of  the  systole,  with  the  f<illness  and 
smullness  of  the  puUe,  belcng  to  the  ar- 
:  teries. 

As  the  pulse  arisf  s  from  tlie  actions  of 

'die  solids  on  the  machine,  it  is  of  course 

I  according  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  at 

the  lime;  therefore  is  capable  uf  being  in 

one  of  two  states,  natur]<l  or  diseased. 

in  most  diteases  of  the  constitiiiion, 
»hetiier  ori^nal  or  arising  in  consequence 
'  of  diseases  of  parts  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion becomes  nfiVcled  by  sympathy,  the 
pulse  is  altered  from  the  natural  to  the 
diseased  stale  which  is  according  to  those 
sfTerlioiis. 

Tlie  varieties  of  which  the  pulse  admits 
are  numerous.     It  may  be  incrensed  or 
diminished    in    the   number  of  strokes ; 
k«egular  or  irregular  as  to  time  ;  quick  in 
llts  stroke,  or  diastole  and  slow  in  its  s\s- 
jlole;  or  it  maybe  hanl  in   its   diastole. 
In  all  cases  piobably.  when  the  constitu- 
tion is  in   a  state   of  irritation,  the  pulse 
will  be  quick  and  frequent  in  its  number 
of  strokes  in  a  given  time,  and  the  arterj' 
being  hard,  from  the  constant  contraction 
of  Its  muscular  coats,  will  give  a  feeling; 
of  hardness  to  the  touch  ;  besides  which 
tiie  diastole  of  the  artery  is  not  uniformly 
and  reguUrly  the  same,  but  there  are  a 
i<VB6t   n\imbtrr   of  stops   or   intermissions, 
thich  are  so  quick  as  to  give  the  feeli"g 
'of  vibration,  or  what  we  call  thrill.     ]n 
such  a  disposition  ihepulfe  may  be  either 
full  or  small.     These  two  opposite  eflecls 
do  not  .<ieero  to  arise  from  liie  difference 
in  the  degree  of  strength  and  quantity  of 
ttrilability  that  the  patient  possesses  at 
the  time,  which,  when  joined,  give   an 
antidiastolic  dispo>ilion  to  the  arteries,  so 
that  when  the  arteries  have  a  full  power 
of  rontraction  and  are  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion  at   the   same    time    this  effect   will 
always  tike  place. 

It  i»  certain  that  arteries  in  such  a  state 
of  constitution  do  not  dilate  ;o  fully  and 
freely  as  at  other  times  ;  and  a^  this  varies 
quickly  as  the  state  of  the  constitution 
varie*  quickly,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
vuppo^e  that  the  efl'eci  is  immediately 
f<om  the  nrieriesi  ihdn  from  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood.     If 
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this  is  really  the  rase,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  the  motion  of  itic  blood  in 
the  arteries  would  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diminished  size,  unless  we 
should  also  suppose  that  the  systole  of 
the  heart  should  be  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  which  I  think  is  pro- 
bably the  case,  as  we  liiid  the  blood  for- 
sakes the  surface  of  the  boily  in  such  a 
state  of  con.stituiion,  which  must  there- 
fore be  collected  in  the  larger  veins  about 
the  heart.  But  if  the  heart  were  to  throw 
out  its  whole  contents  at  each  systole,  the 
velocity  o(  the  blood  in  the  arteries  would 
be  immense,  and  must  be  then  forced 
into  the  small  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  A 
quick  hard  vibratory  pulse  is  generally 
attendant  on  inflaromation.  Tlie  fulness 
or  emptiness  of  the  pulse  depend  greatly 
on  Ihe  parts  that  are  affected,  which  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  irritability.  S 

Different  parts  produce  different atatet  fl 
of  the  pulse. — In  inflammation  of  com- 
mon nails,  as  the  skin,  cellular  memhrane, 
muscles,  &c.,  the  pulse  will  be  futi  and 
strong,  and  the  symptoms  acute,  especially 
if  near  the  heart.  Ligaments,  cartilages, 
tendons,  and  bony  parts  produce  symp- 
toms which  are  less  acute;  the  pulse  is 
not  80  full,  but  quicker,  there  being  in 
these  cases  a  greater  degree  of  irritability. 
In  the  vital  parts  of  the  second  order,  as 
the  brain,  the  pulse  is  soft  and  slow ;  but 
in  the  stomach,  and  parts  with  which  it 
sympathizes  greatly,  as  the  testicles,  upper 
part  of  the  intestines,  &c.,  the  pube  is 
small,  quick,  and  contracted. 

0/  the  aensalioni  ariiing/rom  infiam- 
maliens  in  diff'erenl  purii. — When  the 
injury  is  in  the  head,  Uie  pain  is  often 
dull  and  attended  with  sickness;  when 
in  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  pain  is  more 
violent.  Wiien  in  the  stomach  or  upper 
part  of  Ihe  intestines,  it  is  a  heavy  depres- 
ving  pain,  and  attended  witli  more  or  less 
of  sickness.  When  in  the  colon  il  is 
more  acute,  but  attended  with  less  sick- 
ness. When  the  liver,  ligaments,  or 
bony  parts  are  affected,  the  pain  is  much 
Ihe  same  as  when  the  stomach  is  affect" 
ed,  lUat  is,  heavy  and  depressing:  the 
pain  is  acute  and  rousing  when  the 
skin,  cellular  membrane,  or  muscles  are 
inflamed. 

JnfammationB  in  vital  parts  do  not  all 
produce  the  same  effects  on  the  constitu- 
tion, which  vrould  seem  to  arise  from 
their  Rrealer  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
stomach ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  given 
quantity  of  iullamniation  iu  a  vital  part, 
or   its   sympathizer,    will   produce  muc' 
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mote  considerable  »-tt'ecta  tlian  a  greater 
nunniiiy  in  ano'.tier  part,  and  llie  bloud 
-will  bii  more  siiy.  \Vlitn  the  hean  is 
inll;iin<<d,  i is  actions  are  irre|;iiiiir;  iftlie 
lungs  only  are  inflamed,  the  lieart  still 
si^nis  to  sympathize,  and  in  irregular  in 
IIS  attions,  as  well  as  weik.  If  the  sto- 
mach is  inRaraeii,  ide  patient  feels  a  df- 
prcssioii  and  a  defective  action  io  ihe 
heart  as  well  as  in  every  pari;  simple 
unimal  life,  or  living  piineiple,  seems 
ilien  to  be  depressed,  as  the  sensitive  from 
intlamnimiiiion  in  the  hrain;  and  the 
puUe  is  low  and  vreak.  In  iiiBjmination 
of  ihtf  ulerus  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and 
the  pulse  quick  and  low,  the  stomach 
sick,  &c.  When  infldm ■nation  occurs  in 
these  parts  the  syraploms  coine  on  very 
quickly;  and  if  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs 
through  Its  stacres  very  fast,  debiliiy  be- 
Kiiining  very  early.  Ail  this  mi<y  depend 
on  the  stomach  being,  as  it  were,  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  sympathy,  whence  the  actions 
of  life  are  interfered  with.  However  ani- 
mnl  sympathy  soon  lakes  place  here,  umi 
the  sympatliy  being  similar  to  ihe  first 
a(.tion,  a  fever  of  a  depres3iii|r  kind  is 
produced,  and  death  snon  succeeds, 

Injlammations  of  parti  not  vital,  of 
such  violence  as  to  anVct  the  aitiuns  of 
life  by  the  general  sympathy,  render  the 
pulie  full  and  strong.  The  constitution 
ill  tbis  case  is  strorig  and  not  irritalile; 
fur  when  weak  and  irritable,  the  pulse  is 
quick,  hard,  and  small  in  the  beginning, 
as  It  is  in  iiifl^imuiHtions  of  vit>l  part.*, 
and  the  blood  though  sizy  is  loose  in  its 
texture. 

Dijftrence  from   different  Nervet. — 
LOiie>ause  of  Ine  difleieoce  in  the  inflani- 
malioM  of  vital  parts  seems  to  he  the  dif- 
'feienl  systems  of  nerves  by  which  they 
'  are  supplied.     In  all  those  parts  supplied 
by  the  par  vagum,  inflnmmalion  aflecis 
the  paiif-nt  with  lowness  rrDm  the  first, 
'  «hese  nerves  supplying   the  paiLs  uf  in- 
voluntary motion,  and  therefoie  possessing 
the  living  principle  in  the  liighest  degree ; 
whence  an   iiitlauiinalion   of  these  parts 
becomes  peculiarly  depressing. 

Situation  of  the  blood  in  the  commence- 
ment of  dineasea. — In  some  diseases  the 
Wood  at  first  forsakes  the  skin,  extremi- 
ties, and  lips,  and  the  parts  shrink  and 
diminish  in  bulk  ;  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  eye,  and  ari.«es  from  want 
of  power  in  the  constitution,  atl  the 
powers  being  called  to  t}ie  citadel,  or 
'  source  of  power,  and  the  outworks  left 
.This  liappens  in  fainting,  agues,  hectic, 
[jtc,  and  does  not  seeiu  to  arise  from  de- 
t  at  first,  bul  from  a  novelty  of  action, 


and  a  consequent  inaHility  to  perforin  it. 
In  putrid  fevers  tli«  ext«m<il  parts  first 
lose  their  living  power,  from  having  a  lew 
resisting  power. 

0/'  tie  effects  on  tie  constitution  from 
different  stages  of  infammation. — The 
constitutional  eflecis  arisiii'j  from  mflam- 
matioii,  independent  cf  the  ditference  of 
parts,  situation,  nerves,  Ike.  are  more  or 
Ig>s  according  to  ihe  stage  of  the  disease. 
VVhen  intiitmrnation  is  in  the  adhesive 
stage,  it  has  hut  li'tle  eflect  on  the  whole 
system,  and  that  etTeci  is  gener.illy  an  in- 
crease of  animal  actions.  This  stage  is 
the  one  which  should,  be  r  ortsi.Jered  as 
truly  inflatiimalory,  as  iit  il  the  constitu- 
tion appears  to  Ue  mo<e  re;;ijlar,  more  de- 
letmined,  and  mure  at  ease,  for  il  is  more 
steady,  more  capabU  of  continuing  the 
lime  of  action  than  in  any  other,  hardly 
any  varieties  taking  place  in  the  time  of 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  When  the  s<ip- 
purative  stage  comes  en,  the  effects  on 
the  constitution  are  much  mure  consider- 
able and  more  variou.?.  Cold  fits  or 
rigors  are  generallj  felt  on  ihe  commence- 
tnenl  of  snp|)iiRition ;  hut  they  are  not 
lasting,  and  are  often  succeeded  by  hot 
lits,  both  being  more  or  l<tss  according  to 
the  gieatne^s  of  the  present  ioilainniatiim 
and  the  suppuration  that  is  likely  to  fol- 
low, as  indeed  with  the  nature  of  the  parts 
and  iheir  situation,  whether  vital  or 
not,  fic. 

Cold  fits  show  plainly  the  commence- 
ment of  some  new  action,  as  the  begin- 
ning offerer,  ihe  absorption  of  poison,  or 
even  from  simple  irritation,  ns  pricking 
the  finger  with  a  clean  needle.  They 
may  al>o  be  pioduced  by  disagreeable 
sensaiioDS  and  disagreeable  states  of  tke 
mind.  Thrse  rigori  are  probably  depen- 
dent on  the  stomach,  which  being  the 
seat  of  simple  aiiinmllife  and  the  seal  of 
sympathy,  takes  part  in  every  constitu- 
tional alteration,  and  we  observe  how 
much  tills  visous  is  affected  by  loss  of 
blood,  disagreeable  sights,  &c.  What 
nature  intends  lo  effect  by  this  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  the  bo<ly  is  hard  to  say, 
bul  il  is  worthy  inquiry  whether  she  may 
not  intend  to  relieve  herself  by  rousing 
the  actions  of  life  by  means  of  vomiting. 
Rigors  seems  to  he  the  effect  of  any  new 
action  in  Ihe  constitution,  and  not  at  the 
commencement  of  a  disease  only,  for  even 
al  the  close,  changing  from  a  diseased 
action  to  a  healthy  one  will  cause  rigors 
lo  lake  place.  In  a  strong  constitution, 
where  rigors  occur  in  contiequence  of  a 
wellforned  fever,  the  coniequent  actions 
of  a  hot  fit  and  sweating  go  on  regularly ; 
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bui  in  a  Weak  consiiluiion  ihere  it  much 
loss  of  power  by  each  rigor,  and  lliey 
will  iiot  be  followed  by  a  liot  tit,  but  only 
perhaps  by  a  little  swejtine. 

A  boy  was  aliacked  with  rigor,  followed 
by  gwealiDg,  and  be  aHerwxrds  cuiitiiiuecl 
g«iling  sensibly  worse  and  wor»c:  pulse 
qui(  k  and  full,  blood  sizy,  tuntiue  white 
He  wa»  woise  every  other  day.  Afiei 
being;  ill  a  fortnight, he  wasBL-aiii  attacked 
with  rigor,  hot  fit,  and  sweating,  which, 
contrary  lo  mv  expectation,  who  supposed 
these  would  be  repeated,  catrted  utT  the 
diMase  with  thiit  single  fii.  I  think  I 
ha^e  seen  other  c^ses  where  Nature  has 
altempted  sunietliiiiE;  like  this,  liut  ha^i 
failed. 

in  many  cases  the  ligor  is  the  first  ap- 
parent symptom,  and  is  followed  by  n 
liui  fit,  and  iheo  sweaiinif,  and  when 
these  whole  actions  of  the  disease  have 
l>k<  n  place  the  patient  becomes  >'veit ; 
but  this  ij  not  the  case  where,  from  weak- 
ness, Ace,  the  whole  regular  actions  do 
not  take  place,  but,  a>  at  the  coinmi-nce- 
inent  of  the  boy's  Cise  above  related^  the 
hot  fit  does  not  succeed  the  rigor,  aii'l  he 
continued  ill  afterwards  until  Nature 
a^in  took  on  the  rigur,  and  lie  was  able 
to  go  through  the  na^es  regulatly,  and 
one  fit  carried  od  the  di»ea»e.  The  boy 
above  mentioned  was  also  a  striking  iu- 
ftUHLe  of  the  crisis  of  a  disease  being  like 
its  cnromencement. 

Kigors  from  a  local  affection  are  sel- 
dom followed  by  a  hot  and  sweatinjt  stage, 
and  the  bark  in  such  cases  call  be  of  little 
service. 

TAe  ulcerative  atage  seldom  affects  ilie 
whole  system  ;  but  that  rigors  lake  place 
oti  the  commemeaieut  of  ukeratiou  is, 
I  think,  certain,  although  it  cannot  be 
well  perceived  in  xll  caies,  for  ulcertiion 
will  follow  so  clos«  on  sut>pura<ioii  in 
most  cases  that  it  miU  be  diHicult  to  dis- 
tinguish which  was  the  cause  of  the 
rigors.  But  when  suppu  alion  ha.*  taken 
place,  and  the  abscess  been  opened,  (so 
that  the  act  of  suppuration  is  finishedy, 
yet  not  so  opened  as  to  uffurd  a  ready 
outlet  to  llie  matter,  the  pressure  of  the 
iiiMtter  against  ihe  most  depending  part 
of  the  abscess  will  cause  ulceration,  and 
thereby  rigors  will  take  plate;  but  thes*- 
rigore  Will  not  take  place  for  some  time 
after  the  first  opening,  lor  the  first  open- 
mit  will  for  a  lime  remove  ihe  disposition 
for  ulceration  hII  uver  the  surface  of  the 
iibc«ss:  but  when  it  finds  this  o[>emnij 
not  sufticient  lo  take  off  the  pressure,  il 
than  vets  to  work  lo  make  another,  and 
ihe  rigors  return.     Many  have  supposed 


from  these  rii^ors   that   new  matter  was 
forming. 

ExacerbatioM  are  other  syRiptoms. 
which  have  a  great  aflinity  to  the  fore- 
going, and  are  cominoQ  to  most  constitu- 
tional diseases,  and  to  some  local  ones. 
Tl'Cy  are  repetitions  of  the  first  attack, 
but  seldom  so  strong  as  the  first.  These 
li^vebetD  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
ilisease  actinic  on  Ihe  constitution  at  slated 
times j  but  we  niu!>t  search  for  some 
priiiu|>le  in  the  animal  scononiy  to  ac- 
count for  this,  fi'r  we  cannot  suppose  an 
increase  and  dccrea<'e  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease to  account  for  it.  Agues  exist  in 
the  ioiistil"tiun  as  much  between  the  fits 
as  in  ihem.  If  the  constitution  is  strong, 
the  cxai-crhations  aic  regular ;  if  weak, 
irremjUr.  These  may  be  jortly  owing  to 
the  fact  iliai  an  animal  cannot  exist  long 
together  in  the  same  state;  life  caonot 
always  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  TllE  HEART. 
By  Mr.  Leis. 

Mr.  I^es  has  collected  from  various 
quarters,  and  Miirraitd  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, many  cases,  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  wounds  uf  the  heart.  In  this 
Cuuntiy,  at  this  time,  such  wounds  must 
chiefly  interest  us  in  iheir  n  tdico-legal 
relations.  VVe  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  summary  of  the  more  striking 
fuels. 

1 .  Wounds  of  the  h  eart  are  popularly 
consideied  to  be  iiutani  death.  They  are 
not  always  instantaneously  fatal,  but  in 
loo  many  instances  they  ore  »o.  Take  a 
case  ai  a  sample. 

CoK.  Dr.  Corngan  shewed  Mr.  Lees 
a  preparatii'H  in  his  i>ossession,  of  a 
wound  of  the  right  vtntricle  which  was 
followed  by  instant  death  :  the  case  was 
thill  of  a  bailiff  who  wa<  stabi'ed  in  the 
belly  with  a  long  knife,  by  a  person 
standing  upon  the  stairs  Under  him ;  the 
knife  pcneiratfd  the  diaphragm  just  below 
the  seven'.h  rib,  entered  the  abdomen,  and 
re-entered  the  diaphragm,  and  peiforuted 
die  right  ventncle  of  the  heart  near  the 
base. 

2  The  most  interesting  fuel*  are  those 
which  establish  the  possibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual's living  for  a  short  or  a  long  time 
dfier  the  intliction  of  the  wound.  Mr. 
Lfcs  cues  some  instances  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

L'ate  1.  Ambrose   Pare  stdtea  lie  wit- 
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nested  a  caie  where  a  jierton,  af\er  bring 
wounded  by  a  sword  ihrusl  in  the  cheat, 
pursued  liis  adversary  for  Hvo  hundred 
paces,  and  ilien  fell  dead ;  on  examination 
lie  found  a  wound  m  (lie  heart  large 
enough  to  receive  his  linger,  a'd  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  eiTused  on  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Ca«e  1.  Hennen,  iu  his  Principles  of 
military  sxirgery,  quoies  a  highly  icvteresL- 
ing  case  of  a  soldier,  who  received  a 
sword  wound  in  the  chest,  and  was  left 
on  an  open  staircase  lor  five  days,  during 
winter  time  ;  he  lived  ten  days  after  being 
brought  to  hospiial,  and  died  of  gangrene 
of  tiie  legs,  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  to 
which  he  liad  been  exposed;  nn  dissec- 
tion it  was  fouiiit  itmt  liie  right  lung  had 
been  wounded,  the  right  ventricle  of  tlie 
heart  laid  open,  but  this  wound  was  per- 
fectly cicatrized. 

Ca»e*  3,  4,  5.  Uupuytren  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  these  vfounda  weie  neces- 
sarily fatal  ;  and  in  hi^^  Leyon»  Orales  he 
alludes  [/ariifularly  to  the  case  of  a  so!- 
dier,  in  whom,  six  years  aAer  the  healing 
of  a  Wound  of  the  chest,  a  musket  ball 
was  foojid  iiin>acted  in  the  substance  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  thi  heart  near  its 
apex. 

He  also  gives  the  case  of  a  man,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  was  hroughl  to  the 
Huiel  Dieu,  May  r>th,  1831,  having  re- 
ceived two  stabs  of  a  knife,  one  in  the 
priEcordial,  the  other  in  the  epigastric 
region  ;  theie  was  no  evidence  that  the 
wound  had  penetrated,  as  the  heart's  ac 
lion  and  respiration  wi-re  regular,  the  pa- 
tient complained  but  slightly,  and  au-cul- 
t«tion  anu  percussion  discovered  no  mnr- 
bid  phenomena.  He  had,  however,  a 
general  spasmodic  trembling.  He  died 
on  the  13th  with  symptoms  of  diseased 
brain,  having  been  affected  with  tetanic 
&pasms  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
bia  death  ;  there  was  a  wound  of  the  peri- 
cardium of  three  lines,  which  also  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
pericardium  contaitied  ^i.  of  serosiiy,  and 
Dupuylren  thought  he  might  have  sur- 
vived if  the  liead-afTection  had  not  su- 
pervened. 

He  also  gives  another  case  of  a  man 
who  died  mad,  after  attempting  suicide  by 
amputating  the  peni^s,  and  in  whom  six 
peiietrutiiig  wounds  of  the  right  ventricle 
were  found  after  death,  although  during 
life  there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of 
such  a  lesion. 

Case  6.  In  the  Museum  of  Martini«|ue 
is  preserved  a  heart,  with  the  end  of  a 
sword  five  iocbes  m  Icogib  itnpacted  in  ii. 


The  case  was  that  of  an  officer,  vrho  in  a 
duel  received  a  sword  wound  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  the  point  of  tiie  weapon 
broke,  and  tlie  seconds  supposing  it  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  grass,  walked  with 
him  to  the  hospital,  wliere  he  expressed  so 
little  uneasiness,  that  the  surgeon,  sup. 
posing  it  to  be  a  mere  flesh  wound,  al- 
lowed him  to  retiitn  on  board  his  ship, 
where  he  coRtinued  without  any  suffering 
the  whole  of  that  day,  but  at  night  very 
severe  symptoms  supervened,  and  he  died 
next  day  ;  on  examination,  it  was  found 
(hat  the  point  of  the  swoid  had  passed 
through  the  right  auricle,  and  wounded 
the  left  lung. 

The  preceding  case  is  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  Harvey's  proposition  on  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  heart — a  proposition  sup- 
ported by  his  celebrated  case  of  the  young 
uobleman.  Mr.  Lees  quotes  also  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Carlisle,  Doraonstrator 
of  Anniomy  at  Trinity  College. 

''  He  memtoned  to  me  that  in  his  ex- 
periments on  the  motions  and  sound*  of 
this  viscus,  he  lound  that  punctures  of  its 
substance  alfected  its  motions  but  slightly, 
and  even  on  inserting  tubes  through  its 
parieties  into  the  cavities,  though  at  first 
there  was  some  slight  palpitation,  yet  it 
soon  accommodated  ii^elf  to  their  pre- 
sence ;  but  he  found  that  if  he  compres- 
sed the  nerves  gomg  to  its  substance,  by 
passing  a  ligJture  round  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  much  suffering  was 
evinced." 

3.  Mr.  Lees  divides  wound*  of  the 
heart  into  punctured  and  contused. 

The  former  he  subdividei  into  simple 
acupuncturation — and  punctures  compli- 
cated either  with  a  copious  hirmorrhage, 
or  with  residence  of  a  foreign  body  in  Uie 
wound. 

A.  Of  the  first  of  these  coraplicAtions, 
the  late  Due  de  Bern  (who  was  assassi- 
nated at  Paris  in  the  year  iU20)  afforded 
a  remarkable  example.  He  was  stabbed 
in  the  right  side,  the  right  vefitricle  was 
pierced  lhroupli,and  the  Iwmorrliage  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  was  so  consider- 
able, as  to  oblige  Uupuytren  to  open  the 
wound  every  two  hours  while  li'e  lasted, 
in  order  to  prevent  impending  suflbralion  ; 
he  lived  in  this  state  tor  seven  hours. 

B.  "  The  second  complication  may  he 
caused,  either  by  a  fractured  portion  of  a 
rib,  or  by  a  part  of  the  weapon  remaining 
in  the  wound.  In  the  museum  at  Park- 
street,  Mr.  Thomas  Hart  had  the  kindness 
to  show  me  a  preparation  of  a  wound  of  the 
right  auricle  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkin,  who  was 
clinical  resident  in  Stevens'  Hospital  at 
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the  time  it  occurred,  lia>  given  me  the 
particulars  of  the  cajie.  It  was  that  of  a 
brewer's  man,  wlio  had  fallen  under  a 
drajr,  when  it  was  heavily  laden,  which 
passed  over  his  chest;  lie  was  lifled  up, 
•od  complained  of  pain  and  weakiK^s, 
but  was  able  to  continue  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  dray  driving  the  horse  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hospital,  lie  thouehl  he  might  as 
well  get  himself  examinfd  :  he  walked  in, 
and  lay  on  a  hed,  but  on  turning  on  hiis 
Bide  he  suddenly  expired.  (Jn  dissection, 
it  was  found  that  the  fifth  rib  was  frac- 
tured, and  th^t  the  extremity  of  one  por- 
tion had  peneiraled  the  jwrieardiuin,  but 
had  freed  itself  from  the  heart;  and  this, 
aa  Mr,  VVjlkin  observes,  account*  for  the 
sudden  death  of  the  man.  For  it  is  pro- 
bitble,  that  the  portion  of  rib  had  Ailed  up 
the  wound  of  the  heart,  and  thus  pre- 
vented any  hn.-morrhage  until  his  arrival 
at  the  hospital ;  when,  on  its  coming  out, 
the  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pericardium  caused  sudden  death;  there 
had  no  blood  escaped  outside  of  the 
pericardium.'' 

"  As  to  those  cases,  in  which  pait  of 
the  weapon  remain  in  the  wound.  Orftia 
quotes  an  interesting  observation  in  his 
Medicine  Legale,  of  a,  workman  w)io,  in 
a  melancholic  mood, slabbed  himself  wiili 
a  sharp  slilet,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  on  the  a4th  of  M.iy. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the 
26th,  in  a  slate  of  great  collapse,  the 
pulse  small,  intermitting,  respiration  hur- 
ried, g;Feat  anxiety,  and  severe  pain  felt ; 
on  touching  the  wound,  which  was  nearly 
cicatrized,  but  just  below  it,  a  peculiar 
thrill  could  b«  heard,  or  as  it  is  expres- 
sively denominated,  a  crepitation  ondu- 
leure,  similar  to  what  can  be  heard  in  n 
varicose  aneurism :  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion caused  great  pain.  On  the  .'Id  of 
June  he  had  severe  rigors,  followed  by 
erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  he  died  on  the 
J3th,  that  is,  twenty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound  ;  on  examination  of  the 
body,  the  pericardium  was  fouud  to  con- 
tain ten  ounces  of  fetid  bloody  serum  ;  in 
the  inferior  third  of  the  ri^ht  ventricle 
was  impacted  an  iron  stilet,  which,  pene- 
trating the  septum,  could  be  felt  in  the  lefk 
Tentricle." 

o.  The  heart  occasionally  suffers  from 
contusions  of  the  thorax.  Tn  the  last 
siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  French,  some 
remarkable  cases  occurred  in  wliich  this 
organ  was  St<verely  contused,  and  rup. 
tared  without  any  external  appearances  of 
injury,  cither  to  the  integuments  or  ribs, 


in  which  Uie  death,  in  lome  cases  instan- 
taneous, was  supjwsed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  wind  of  the  bullet.  In 
some  of  the  cases  mentioned,  a  violent 
acute  pneumonia  supervened,  in  others, 
death  followed  from  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

In  some  instances,  though  no  obvious 
lesion  of  the  cardiac  structure  was  pro- 
duced, the  heart  has  suffered  so  violent  a 
commotion  as  to  cause  the  suspension  of 
its  contractiois,  and  a  state  of  syncope 
which  has  occasionally  proved  faial.  The 
Ibllowing  case  was  not  mortal,  but  is 
curious. 

"  A  case  of  this  description  occurred 
whilf  I  was  at  Paris,  and  as  1  knew  the 
paities  concerned,  and  saw  the  patient 
fhortiv  after  his  wound,  1  can  vouch  for 
ill  accuracy.  Two  French  students  quar- 
relled at  supper,  they  wished  to  settle 
iheir  ditp'Jte  on  the  spot,  however  as  they 
weie  both  very  tipsy  and  infuriated  we 
prevented  them  ;  the  next  morning  they 
met,  and  as  they  were  determined  that  ^^ 
one  should  die,  their  friends  prevailed  on  iH 
them^  only  to  load  one  of  the  pistols,  and  ^| 
then  leaving  both  on  the  table,  to  draw 
lots  as  to  who  should  take  the  firs!  chance 
of  the  pistols,  of  course  bcin'^  ignorant 
which  was  the  loaded  one;  it  was  loaded 
with  four  pellets.  They  then  mutually 
felt  for  the  point  of  the  chest,  against 
whith  at  that  moment  each  stroke  of  the 
heart  told  with  increased  violence,  and 
pressing  firmly  against  this  part,  they 
fired  :  one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  but  on  e)iamining 
him  they  found  merely  a  slight  flesh 
wound  at  ihe  part  to  \^hicli  the  pistol  had 
been  applied,  and  willi  a  little  care  he 
soon  came  to  himself.  I  saw  him  nbout 
three  hours  after  this  had  occurred.  He 
was  then  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  which 
he  could  not  account  for,  as  he  expressed 
more  unpleasant  sensati<m  of  weight  about 
his  heart  than  actual  pain ;  there  was 
great  tendency  to  fainting,  the  pulse  inter- 
mitted, with  severe  palpitation  of  the  ^_ 
heart :  under  proper  treatment  all  these  ^| 
Symptoms  subsided,  and  he  recovered  ^1 
perfectly  in  a  short  time.  I  consider  rajr- 
self  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  wit- 
nes«ed  this  case,  for  in  affairs  of  this  kind 
it  is  generally  the  right  side  which  is  I 
wounded,  owing  to  the  position  we  natu- 1 
rally  assume;  and  also,  it  exemplifies  in' 
a  striking  manner  the  power  of  com-' 
pressed  atr  resisting  the  expansive  force  of  j 
leases." 

We   may    not    be   astute,   but    we  do] 
not  exactly  see  our  way  through  the  prc'l 


cediii){  ca!*e.  However,  Mr»  I^es  so 
possilively  vouches  for  iis  atcuraoy,  lliai 
scc[iticisin  must  necessarily  tie  silencetl. 

4.  TItt  following  ({eiierdliiations  are 
not  iiiiirnportatit,  nor  are  llie  remarks 
apjiended  to  lliem  unworthy  of  alteiitioti. 

"  All  parla  of  tlie  hearl  are  not  equally 
liable  to  be  wounded,  for  in  n  series  of 
lifly-foiir  cases  collected  by  M.  Olivier, 
the  Tiglit  venlricle  was  ihe  seal  of  the 
wound  in  twenty-iuin-,  the  |pfi  ventricle  in 
twelve,  both  veiiliicles  in  nine,  the  right 
uurtcle  in  three,  the  Itrfi  iti  one.  The 
same  author  nines,  ibat  out  of  ivpcnty. 
nine  cases  of  penetialitvg  wouiids  ol  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  only  two  proved  fatbil 
witliin  forly-eiwtn  lionrs ;  in  the  others  , 
death  took  p^ace  at  tiie  varying  periods  of 
from  four  to  twenty- eight  days  aft'r  the  | 
receipt  of  the  wound.  I 

Theae  differences  in  (he  time  at  which  I 
death  has  oicurred  in  individuaU  who;>e 
wounds  have  presented  nearly  Ihe  same 
appearances,  as  also  why  they  are  not 
immediately  fatal,  hiive  been  attributed  to 
the  |ieculi'<r  disi'Ogitiun  of  the  mnscular 
iihrt's  of  (his  organ;  for  as  the  heart  is 
conslitulerl  of  layers  of  SU]ier[Osed  fibres 
havintt  difterent  directious,  if  ihe  lustru- 
meiit  hns  ilivided  a  ^reat  number  of  itj 
fibres  in  a  traiisver«e  direction,  the  retrac- 
tion will  be  considerable,  and  the  proha- 
hiltty  of  lia'riiorrha<;e  much  ||,rea(er  than  if 
the  wotuid  run  parallel  to  these  libres ; 
ihuf,  .Mippose  the  left  ventricle  to  be 
wounded,  there  are  three  layers  »»f  fihres 
in  its  substance,  the  siiperhciaL  and  mid- 
dle layer  take  one  course,  the  deep  layer 
takes  an  opposite  rlivecticm,  so  that  while 
one  set  of  fibres  are  divided  transversely, 
the  others  are  mtrely  separated  loiipiu- 
dinally.  and  thiit  favour  the  formation  of 
a  con,4Ulutn,  causjnif  an  obslruclmn  to 
funher  efl'usion ;  at  the  first  merely  icm- 
porary,  but  finally  definitively;  so  that 
we  may  assume,  that  wounds  which  are 
pnmllel  to  the  axis  of  th<-  heart,  lire  cteleria 
paribus,  less  rapidly  fatal  than  those 
which  are  transverse;  and  il  is  thts  action 
of  the  libres  which  renders  wounds  of  the 
ventricles  less  rapidly  fatal  than  those  of 
the  auricles." 

There  are  some  mher  observations  lo 
which  we  do  not  deem  it  necess«>y  to 
advert,  as  our  object  has  been  to  arrani^e 
and  present  ll>e  facts  collected  by  the 
induHiry   of  Mr.   Lees — Medico  CAirur- 

fical   Reaiete,  from    Dublin    Journal, 
ec  alix)  tie  Piy»iciaM  Vitde  Metum, 
by  Dr  Ryun,  1837. 


A  Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Endemic' 
Feverif  nf  the  Wi?*/  Indies  intended 
ana  Guide  for  the  Young  Practitioner 
in  those  Countries.  liy  J.  Evaks 
l>.sq., M.H.(;.S.  London:  J.Churchill, 
8vo.,  pp.  309.     1837. 

The  enilemic  diseasiis  of  the  West  In- 
dies are  thus  descritiid  by  Mr.  Kvaiis, 
whose  ainpli-  ubservatioits  entitles  his  ac- 
count to  <liie  consideration. 

"  It  we  exa'riine  the  endemics  which 
have  arisen  from  malaria,  as  ihey  bav« 
been  described  by  authors,  tlree  classes  of 
syraptuins  will  not  fail  to  strike  us.  The 
Hrsi  IS  idiiokdi.Ue,  and  often  follows  the 
iiupression  of  the  poison  instamaireously  ; 
venico,  headache,  fainting,  convulsions, 
coma,  or  even  deaih  iiself,  (jeluny;  to  il, 
and  point  out  lo  us  (he  powerful  actioo 
which  has  been  produced  Ufjon  the  nerv- 
ous system.  ihe  second  sometiniet 
quickly  succeeds  ihe  (irsl  :  often,  on  the 
contrary,  a  period  of  >auiedays  ititervt-nes 
between  them.  It  consists  of  a  aeries  of 
symptoms,  chardLteiisiic  of  abdominal 
iikdammaiiun,  such  hs  puin  and  heat  in 
the  re|;iou  tjf  the  stomach,  vumilitig  with 
more  or  less  etiurt,  thirst,  anxiety,  agita- 
tion, supination,  the  lon^ue  dry  niid  red 
at  the  ed){e«  and  up.  Other  organs  soon 
syinpaihiie,  become  irritated,  and  at  last 
iritlume;  none  su  frequently  as  the  braio 
and  its  appendages,  and  we  have  then 
headuche,  conia,aiid  delirium  superadded. 
The  symptoms  of  the  third  class  depend 
upon  a  disordereii  htimaiosis,  and  consist 
of  paiiSive  ha-morrhages,  petevbite,  ecchy. 
muses,  extravasatiuus  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  <Vc. 

"  I  low  does  malaria  introduce  itself 
into  the  system  i'  is  a  question  which 
often  asked ;  and  by  some  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  enleis  into  tlte 
8>siem  at  all.  Tlie  emanations  from 
the  marshes  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  waiery  vapour  existing  in  tlie  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  come  into  con- 
tact with  all  tliO(>e  substances  which  are 
surruuiKlid  by  tins  fluid;  lonsequenlly 
with  tho»e  surfaces  of  tie  human  bixly 
which  are  in  report  with  the  external 
world,  the  skin,  and  ihe  mucus  membranes 
of  the  aeiiform  and  aliaiiient.iry  passages. 
With  every  inspiration  a  tertaiu  quantity 
of  this  poisou  is  inhaled  and  impinges 
Itself  upon  the  capillary  ai>d  nervous  ex- 
Iremilies  of  the  lining  nieiubrane  of  the 
bronchi  and  uir-celis  :  when  this  is  great, 
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or  when  it  is  concenlraterl,  tlie  nervous 
.extremities  become  irrilatt'l,  and  this  irri- 
Itouon  is  conveyed  to  tli<f  brain  ;  hence  ihe 
(symptoms  belonging  to  tlie  first  cla^s  de- 
jtcribed  above.  Its  mode  of  actiun  a[>- 
[troachei  nearly  that  of  the  niepliitic 
Igases,  or  of  prus-^ic  acid,  and  is  equally 
Fas  mcomprehenisible.  Uy  the  venous  ca- 
Ipillarien  or  radicles  it  is  absorbt-d :  at 
I  least  everything  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
|ao,  and  IS  corned  into  the  system. 

Ha»   malaria  any   otlier   local   effect 

l1>esi(le!f  that  producen  upon  the  nerves  o' 

iti^e   part?      No.  certainly    not;    neither 

[pnetimonin.  gastritis,  nor  inflrimmation  ol 

[the  skin,  is  ever  produced  by  the  direct 

Iconlnct  of  ihis  agent,   unless  it  he  at  ibe 

raame   time   combined    witli   some    cit^'er, 

'which  of  itself  is  a  powerful  irrilant.    Tht 

men  who  worked  in  the  swamp  in  the 

neii^hlxiurhood  of  Castries  suffered  from 

'innarnmaiioii  of  the    lower   extremiiies; 

but  the  nature  of  the  substance  amoui;>! 

which  they  were  treading,   and  to  which 

tiies€  p.«rt»  were  eicposed,  was  sufRcient 

to  produce  this  effect. 

"  The  effects  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  malaria  into  the  economy  ura 
_e(ier<lly  imperceptible  at  the  time,  and 
Ea  certain  interval,  more  or  less  considera 
ible,  elapses  before  they  take  place  in  a 
manner  appreciable  to  us.  A  number  of 
men  are  exposed  to  the  emanations  aris- 
ing from  swamp  ;  some  are  instantly  al- 
^tocked  with  delirium,  stupor,  or  convui- 
Mons  ;  others  remain  apparently  well  for 
a  day  or  two;  a  third  party  for  a  week  or 
fortnight,  and  a  fourth  are  not  affected  at 
all.  Nuw  and  then  the  effects  have  not 
been  perceived  for  months  afler  leaving 
the  iiiTected  source,  and  then  break  out 
suddenly.  This  was  freqently  o*^ served 
after  the  C'linpaign  of  Walcherert;  and  it 
was  of  daily  occurrence  to  see  men,  who 
leave  St  Lucia  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  attacked  with  intermitlentii  afier 
having  bten  three  weeks  or  a  tnontb  at 
sea. 

"  Another  peculiarity  in  tlie  physiolo- 
gical history  of  this  poison,  is  the  faculty 
which  it  seems  to  possess  of  gradually  ac- 
cumulatine  in  ihebody  ;  and  when  the  sys- 
ItMn  is  charged  with  it,  suddenly  explod- 
ing. A  series  of  syniptorns  jre  thus  pro- 
duced, exactly  refembliii);  those  arising 
from  its  introduction  in  a  more  rapid  and 
erergetic  way. 

"  At  other  times  it  does  not  explode  in 
Uiis  sudden  manner,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
produces  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena, 
and  ultimat-ly  an  inlermittent," 

It  appears,  Iroin  this  account,  that  the 


effects  of  malaria  ai^  re'y  similar  to  tlioje 
produced  in  various  other  countries, 
ilioUKh  somewhat  modified,  and  closely 
re.>^emble  the  symptoms  of  typhus  and 
putrid  fevers  in  all  n^tioits.  There  are, 
liowever,  some  shades  of  difference.  The 
effects  of  malaria  on  some  inferior  ani- 
mals nl.NO  deserve  attention. 

"  Marsh  Reems,  in  general,  to  produce 
no  injurious  effects  on  the  greater  number 
nf  animals  placed  below  man  in  the  7.00- 
Ingiial  scale.  The  tiger  finds  a  safe 
shade  in  the  jungles  of  Bengal,  and  the 
lion  watches  his  prey  in  (he  mangrove 
fens  of  the  African  river,  unscathed  by 
I  heir  poisonous  cmnnatioRS.  The  cow, 
th»:  buffiilo,  and  thf  hoi;,  luxuriate  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  Pontine  Marshes; 
they  thrive  and  ;jrow  fat,  whilst  man,  all- 
powerful  man,  whom  interest  or  nece.ssity 
has  induced  to  become  their  attendant,  if 
he  escape  their  first  effects,  gradually 
wastes  away  from  protracted  inlermit- 
tenis,  or  trails  along  his  wretched  body, 
swollen  ffODi  dropsy,  or  emaciated  from 
visceral  disease.  In  St.  Lucia,  the  only 
animals,  except  man,  which  appear  to  be 
affected  by  malaria,  are  do^s.  These 
poor  creatures  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  considerable  numbers  and  are 
always  in  deiriand,as  few  survive  the  first 
year  of  their  transportation,  either  being 
carried  olT  by  accidents,  as  the  biie  of  the 
serpent,  (the  trigonocephale  of  Cuvier,) 
convulsions  produced  by  insolation,  or 
(by  far  ttie  grea'er  number)  dying  from 
fever  of  different  types,  preserning  similar 
symjitoms  and  pathological  appearances 
as  are  found  in  man.  When  ill,  the 
creature  is  seen  stretching  himself  out  in 
the  sunshine,  or  under  a  cool  ishade,  where 
the  air  blows  fre«ly ;  liis  eyes  are  dull 
and  heavy,  his  tongue  protruded  from  llie 
mouth,  and  white ;  bis  respiration  is 
(juick,  and  his  sleep  apparently  disturbed 
by  dreams.  When  his  thirst  induces  him 
to  rise  and  seek  for  water,  he  often  trem- 
bles in  his  gait,  and  seems  to  reel  either 
from  giddiness  or  weakness.  At  It-ngth, 
life  fs  terminated  generally  by  a  convul- 
i\  n. 

"  These  symptoms  may  be  intermittent, 
or  ihpy  may  b«  continued.  That  they 
arise  from  milaria  I  think  is  c; itain.  be- 
cause they  are  nol  seen  in  the  other 
islands,  where  this  poison  is  less  abun- 
dant ;  and  se<oi«d]ly,  because  they  ran  be 
produced  at  will,  in  recently  arrived  dogs, 
by  confining  them  within  the  r^ange  of  the 
a'.lion  of  the  swamp.  In  all  the  dogs  \ 
have  examined,  which  have  died  with 
these  symptom*,  I  have  found  with  only 
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one  exception,  the  cause  of  death  is  an  in- 
Aammatton  of  some  part  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane.  There  wa« 
ulso  a  perceptible  change  in  the  blood, 
which,  though  it  coagulated  to  a  certain 
degree  when  taken  from  the  vessels,  and 
poured  into  a  basin,  after  death,  the  coag- 
ulation was  soft,  and  the  serum  contained 
a  f|uanlity  of  the  colouring  matter.  This 
was  the  extreme  extent  of  alteration  in  its 
appearance ;  in  one  or  two  it  scarcely 
differed  from  that  found  in  deatli  from 
other  causes,  and  seemed,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  coagulated  in  Ihe  vesteU;  yet  it 
did  ditfer.  The  brain  was  examined  in 
two  cases  only,  and  presented  no  lesion 
wltatever.  In  the  case  which  forms  tlie 
exception,  the  dog  died  from  an  inflam- 
mation and  purulent  inliliratiou  of  one 
lung;  the  lower  part  of  llie  ileum  was  in 
a  state  of  considerable  hyperemia. 

"  I  nei'cr  saw,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
ague,  or  perceptible  cold  stage,  except 
oiice,  and  then  it  was  extremely  well 
marked.  The  animal  shook  convulsively, 
and  sought  the  sunshine,  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  him.  The  symp- 
tORii  continued  about  an  hour,  and  then 
gradually  subsided  ;  but  thouj-h  he 
seemed  beiier,  be  still  coatinuod  unwell ; 
the  paroxysm  returned  daily,  the  poor 
wretch  became  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  at 
length  disappeared." 

Air.  Evans  next  iiitro<luces  a  section  on 
"  Tlie    ElTfcis    produced    in  Animals  by 
the  introduction  of  Putrid  Matter  into  the 
economy,"  in  which  he  details  the  experi- 
inents   of   Magcndie,    l^urct,    Hamont, 
^iysten.  and  Dupuytren,  with  which  our 
ipericDced  readers  are  well  acquainted. 
I'Wc  may,  however,  remind  Uiem,  that  iti- 
itermittrnt  diseases  have  never  been   pro- 
}uced  by  the  introduction  of  putrid  sub- 
[.•tances  into  the  circulation;  but  the  expe- 
riments have  neither  been  suflBciently  nu- 
meious  nor  decisive.     Our  audior  sums 
up    bis    coDclusions    in    the    following 
words : — 

"  VViiJ)  respect  to  the  other  supposed 
sources  of  malaria,  little  need  be  said. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  gases  which 
escape  from  sod  of  volcanic  formation, 
tindrr  no  circumstances  can  be  considered 
as  constituting  this  poison  ;  and  that 
places,  the  atmosphere  of  which  contain; 
one  or  more  of  the  the  most  mephitic 
,  amongst  them,  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion are  free  from  the  diseaises  of  winch 
%»e  propose  to  treat:  thus,  in  St.  Lucia, 
Castries  is  extremely  unhealthy,  whilst 
,  tlie  town  of  Soulfriere,  situated  in  the  im- 
l^te  neighbourhood  of  a  prolific  source 


of  these  cmanati>tns,  i!i  ilie  most  salubri- 
ous quarter  o^  the  island.  , 

"  Another  opinion,  that  malaria  origi- 
nates from  the  deconvposition  of  certain 
phnts,  as  the  chaia  vulgaris  or  flexibilis, 
the  manchineal  or  ih<.>  mangrove,  is  cor- 
rect so  fjr  as  these  subitaiices  form  part 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  therefore 
capable  of  piving  rise  to  it  no  further; 
true,  some  of  these  furnish  emanations 
much  more  deleterious  than  others,  but 
they  enjoy  no  exrlusive  privilege  in  its 
production.  ^1 

"  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Fergusson  that  ^| 
water,  during  its  progress  of  exsiccation, 
is  the  only  catiue  which  gives  rise  to  this 
poison,  is  nn  ingenious  hypothesis,  but 
has  no  substantial  foundation,  and  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  day's  experience. 

"  To  conclude,  nothing  is  known  of  the 
chemical   properties   of  malaria.     What- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  it  has  its  oriijin  in 
the   decomposition    of    organic    matter ; 
whether  it  has  any  other,  rt'mains  to  be 
proved.     It  ditfers  little,  or  not  at   all, 
fiom  the  peculiar  poison  which  resides  in       ^| 
all  pijtrid   substances,  whether  animal  or      H 
vegetable,  us  the  physiological  effects  of 
bulb  ieem  to  btr  tlie  same,  allowance  being 
made  for  those  which  may  be  caused  by       h 
dilTerent  mauers  with  which  each  may  be       fl 
united,  and  the  different  ways  by  which       ^ 
they  may  lie  introduced  into  the  economy. 

"  Putrid  substances  have  an  action 
upon  tlic  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  iuliainination  of  this  part  is  the  con- 
sequence. To  the  local  affection  is  added 
a  serii^s  of  phenomena  which  terminate  in 
death,  and  the  whole  circulating  mass  is 
found  diseased:  the  former  depends  upon 
the  local  effects  of  an  irritating  substance, 
(he  latter  upon  the  absorption  into  the 
system  of  a  peculiar  matter,  which  neems 
to  possess  a  specific  action  upon  the 
blood. 

"  When  putrid  substances  divested  by 
filtration  of^  a  great  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  with  which  they  were  before 
united,  are  injected  into  the  circulation, 
convulsions,  gaisiro-enierilis,  aud  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  are  the  result. 

"  We  hear  of  fevers  of  different  types 
reigning  epidemically  or  endemically,  in 
countries  where  marsh  is  unknown,  and 
where  the  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  is  so  small  as  to  preclude  our  attri- 
bitting  them  to  this  cause,  Do  these  dis- 
easfs  differ  from  those  of  acknowledged 
marsh  origin?  Have  they  their  rise  in 
malaria  P  If  so,  whence  emanates  (his 
substance?  These  questions  are  not  to 
be  answeied  here.     1  can  only  examine 
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the  known  causes  of  the  diseases  of  St. 
r'l.ucia  aiid  ihe  neighbouring  islands,  and 
efer  those  who  are  curious  in  this  subject 
olher  sources  of  information. 
"  When  the  emanation?  from  the  de- 
5mposed  animal  substances  are  enr^/ined, 
^und  do  not  escape  freely  into  the  atmos- 
phere, new  arrangements  take  place,  and 
ertam  gases  are  formed,  with  which,  if 
nau   or  an    animal    comes    into   report, 
sphyxia,  or  even  poisoning  ensues,  from 
(he  action   of  these  substances  upon  the 
^ nervous  sysiem,  through  the  nervous  ex- 
'Uemities  of  the  lungs  ;  and  whether  these 
symptoms  will  be  followed  by  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  introduction  of  putrid  matter 
into  the  system,  will  depend  upon  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  thii  pniton  in 
the  emanations,  or  rather  the  proportion 
hill  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
yihem. 

"  Emanations   from    marsh  or  swamp 
Ii^ner.t1ly  consist  of  malariii,  held  in  snlu- 
ifion  in   the  atmosphere,  and,   when  col- 
lected in  form  of  dew,  do  not  contain  any 
of  these  gases,  or  if  they  do,    it  is  in  so 
imall  »  quantity  as  to  escape  all  our  re- 
l-tearches,  and  therefore  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect      These  emanations 
nave  a  specific  action  on  lie  nerrxms  m/k- 
tem,  causing  atpse,   neuralgic  affections, 
^•convulsions,   coma,   and   sometimes,  but 
I'tarely,  death  ;  on   tie  blnod,  by  destroy- 
in(r  the  powers  of  coaprulation  which  the 
fibrine  possesMS  in  heilth ;  on  the  ga»- 
tro-rnteric  mucous  membrane,  producing 
kirtflam'ration   of  this  tissue       M.  Caillot 
Nuys,  in  his  work,  '  Sur  la  Fifevre  Jaune,* 
»<h»t   every    physician   who    has    treated 
llidioni  fevers  in  their  most  intense  form, 
Jwilhin  the  tropics,  must  be  struck  with  the 
'timilarity  which  exists  between  the  effects 
produced  by  ceftiin  mineral  poisons  and 
(hose  arising  from  malaria.     This  remark 
is  very  true,  and  to  which  every  one,  ac- 
quainted with  these  diseases  and  with  the 
researches   of  Sir    B.    Drodie   and    Dr. 
'Orfila,  cannot  fail  to  subscribe." 

Several  cases  are  given  in  itlastration 
of  the  diseases  of  the  West  Indies,  some 
of  which  we  shall  quote: — 

"  Caiet  of  Intermittent  J njl animations. 

"  Intermittent     Pleuropneumonia. — 
Lucille,  a  girl  of  colour,  aged  twenty- 
three,  has  been   unwell  for  two  or  three 
days  with  what  she  calls  a  cold,  but  has 
kt»ot  been  confined  to  the  house  until  yes- 
^«frday,  witen  she  was  suddenly  attacked 
)«ith  a  severe  pain  in  her  side,  cough,  and 
Wever,  about  nine  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning. 
The  symptoms  ceased   toward    evening. 


and  she  retnainetl  tolemhiy  well  UDtiJ  litis 
mnrnin<r,  August  21,  1833,  when  they 
again  returned.  At  noon  I  found  her  as 
follows :— Pain  over  the  sixth  and  seventit 
ribs  on  the  right  side,  increased  on  inspi- 
ration ;  dry  cough,  crepitating  rale  over 
the  seat  of  the  pain  ;  no  uneasiness  of  the 
epieasirium ;  bowels  regular;  skin  dry 
and  warm;  tongue  natural.  She  had  no 
cold  siage,  nor  was  the  attack  preceded 
by  a  sense  of  coldness.  Diet — demulcent 
drink  ;  ca»tor  oil.  Evening — the  patient 
is  perspiring  ;  txpecioraiioti  on  coughing ; 
the  pain  has  subsided  ;  the  rale  is  mucous. 
22nd. — The  patient  has  had  a  returti  of 
(he  paroxysm ;  the  pain  in  the  side  is 
greater  than  yesterday ;  several  fits  of 
coughing,  with  expcitoraiion  of  small 
quantities  of  very  viscid  mucus  ;  rale 
crepitnnt  ;  pulse  ninety-six.  Evening — 
perspiration,  and  mitignfion  of  symptoms; 
expectoration  free ;  the  sputa  white  and 
frothy  ;  there  is  still  some  pain  on  inspi- 
ration ;  the  pulse  is  eighty-four;  bowels 
open,  23rd. — The  paro.xysm  commenced 
two  hours  before  its  usual  period  ;  I  saw 
the  patient  at  noon  ;  she  is  much  worse 
than  she  has  yet  been*,  the  sound,  on 
percussion,  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
somewhat  dull;  breathing  very  painful. 
Evening — The  disease  is  advancing; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  intermission ; 
sound  on  percussion  dull ;  centre  of  the 
diseased  part  does  not  appear  permeable 
to  air:  at  least  the  crepitating  rale  in  its 
neighbourhood  hides  the  sound,  if  any 
exists;  sputa  viscid,  adherent,  and  of  a 
nisty  colour.  V,  8.  5  ':"'••  i  hirudines 
XX,  lateri ;  deroction  of  uiarsh-mallow,  in 
which  antim.  larf.  gr.  vi.  are  dissolved  for 
drink.  24th. — The  p«ltenl  is  better  :  to 
continue.  Evening — Amelioration  very 
gieat;  great  prostration  from  the  effects 
of  the  antimony,  of  which  the  patient  has 
taken  nearly  eighteen  grains.  25th. — Ex- 
pectoration free  ;  ralf  mucous  ;  pain 
nearly  gone;  pulse  seventy,  small.  To 
take  tlie  medicine  only  now  and  then. 
26(h. — Convalescent. 

"  The  carpenter  of  the  ship,  Cuba,  up 
to  this  period  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  married,  and  father  of  three  chil- 
dren,  has  been  unwell  for  the  last  week  or 
ten  days,  with  pains  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  but  is  laid  up  to-day  for  the 
first  time.  He  says  that  he  has  a  good 
day  and  a  bad  day.  The  pains  first  com- 
menced in  the  loins,  then  .attacked  the 
shoulders,  and  are  now  in  the  left  knee 
and  ankle  ;  the  knee  is  somewhat  swollen 
and  warm  ;  the  patient  complains  of  ex- 
cruciating pain  on  moving  it;  the  ankle 


is  not  swollen,  but  is  warmer  than  nntu- 
n[ ;  the  pulse  ia  nin«ly,  and  full ;  the 
longutf  cl<an.  and  the  bowels  open  from 
medicines  which  lia»e  been  g:iven  liim. 
Warm  r«inentAlii<n3  lo  the  knee,  and  to 
lake  twenty  drops  of  the  vin.  colctiici 
thrice  a  day.  The  follow jnp  morning- — 
the  patient  is  walking  aboitf ;  the  pains 
are  g"ne,  and  notliing  but  siiffiiess  re- 
mains. On  the  ttiird  and  fi''th  d;iys  from 
the  |>erioH  of  my  first  seeing  him,  the 
pain^  of  the  knee  reiume»l,  accompaniet* 
by  a  pain  and  swelling  of  one  wH'it ;  the 
paroxysms  continued  about  fourleen 
hours.  The  patient  was  completely 
cured  by  a  few  doses  c.f  ijuinine." 


First  Prineiptes  nf  Medicine.  By 
Archibald  Billing,  M.D.  A.M.,  8cc. 
Sic.  Seeond  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  130. 
Loo'loii  :  Highley.     1837, 

We  were  ihe  first  to  oflfer  our  approba- 
tion of  the  work  before  us,  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  a  new  eiMtion  of  it.  The 
want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  led  the  author 
to  prepare  an  epitome  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  which  he  was  indu/'ed  to 
draw  up  for  his  own  uie,  and,  finally,  to 
place  before  the  public.  lie  informs  us 
in  his  preface  that — 

'•The  so-called  systems  of  Cullen, 
Brown,  Tlroussait,  Rasori,  &c.,  seemed 
mere  individual  opinions  totally  differ- 
intf  from  each  other  ;  artd  which  was  I  to 
follow?  each,  confident  in  himself,  de- 
spising his  adversary,  their  followpts 
almost  coming  to  blows  in  arg;iiins;,  as 
muth  for  viclnry  as  the  love  of  truth.  I 
visited  the  different  schools  ;  anri,  though 
tlie  students  of  each  hinted,  if  they  did 
not  assi-rt,  that  the  oilier  sects  killed  their 
patients,  I  found  that,  provided  the  phy- 
sician of  each  wa*  a  man  of  talent  and 
experience,  the  morlalily  was  fairly  ba- 
lanced. I  thought  that  there  must  exist 
some  true  general  principles  by  which 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  correct 
practice  might  be  reconciled,  and  by 
which  the  contest  between  such  systems 
as  were  esseiUi:iHy  at  variance  mieht  be 
decided.  But,  ihou{(h  there  were  to  be 
found  innumeiable  volumes  of  cases,  and 
interminable  he.ips  of  in«tilated  prece- 
deiits,  there  was  no  treatise  upon  first 
principles.  Afitr  twenty  years  of  intense 
appliction  to  clinical  practice,  as  stu- 
dent, assistant,  and  professor,  I  ventured 
to  publish  wh<t  I  had  drawn  up,  con- 
densed to  130  piges.  The  trouble  which 
it  cost  me  in  <ondensntion  makes  me 
pleased  whenever  the    term  "little"  is 


I  applied  to  it,  and  I  catinol  dewy  myself 
the  .••atisfaction  of  transc-nbing  tlie  words 
of  Professor  Siroineyer,  of  iianover. 
"  Dr.  Kdling'<i  liook  is  a  very  clever 
little  Fatholopia  lieneralis  ;  his  news  cer- 
tainly po  beyond  those  of  ntost  patholo- 
eiBts,  by  his  takiue  the  nertous  system 
into  cons'dpiation.  I'pon  the  whole,  I 
think  it  as  much  wiiilen  for  fill  y  ciiu- 
calrd  niedital  men  as  for  students.  Boolif 
like  this  are  very  rare;  almost  every 
writer  strivfs,  whaifver  little  oiiginal 
iiiMS  lie  has,  to  bu'y  them  in  a  moun- 
tain <if  generally  known  mat'er,  whilst 
llr  B.  gives  us  M  very  intellectual  (eeit- 
trich)viewof  his  peculwities."  I  must 
arknowleilge  also  that  1  derived  much 
>alisfacli"n  from  'he  favourable  nolices  of 
the  Medical  Reviewers,  espei  iaily  of  the 
Med.  Ciiir.  K<^view,  the  Limlon  Med. 
and  Surg.  .Foiirnal,  ^nd  the  Ijondon  rtlcd. 
artd  Phys.  Journal,  I8;H,  as  their  testi- 
mony  gHve  me  more  conhdem  e  in  the 
app'obation  expressed  l>y  privnie  friends." 

Ttiouiih  this  is  no  more  than  an  outline 
I'f  the  principle-,  of  medicine,  yei  it  con- 
tains much  impoitant  information.  I)r, 
Billing  cUims  ihe  merit  of  bavins^  lirst 
given  Clinical  Ij?clures  m  London,  and 
set  nn  exam,  le  which  is  now  geoeially 
followed. 

*'  TUh  suhject  of  ciimcal  lectures  is 
C'lnnecied  closely  with  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  scten<e  to  general  principles; 
much  just  censuie  ha.s  been  expressed,  in 
medical  publications,  of  the  netjleci  of 
clinical  in>iruciion,  and  nf  the  omission 
on  (he  part  of  Hospital  Physiciains  and 
Siirfieons,  to  render  their  experien<e 
available  to  tie  profession  in  (general,  and 
con-^equently  to  the  public.  In  18^2 
there  were  n»  clinical  lectures  given  in 
London,  In  that  year  1  had  the  boiiour 
to  be  elected  Physiciiin  of  the  London 
Hospital  ;  in  the  same  year  1  coii>menced 
s;iving  clinical  lectures,  and  not  merely 
in'lruclpd  the  pupils  in  the  wards  and 
theatre,  but  attended  and  explained  post 
Tiiortera  examina'ions.  Thi»  course  I 
pursued,  at  a  threat  sacrifice  of  lime,  and 
some  of  health,  for  six  or  seven  years, 
when  tlie  risinvs  generation  of  my  clinical 
secretaries.  Dr.  Machraire  and  W.  J. 
Little  (now  Professor  of  Corapanitive 
Anatomy,  alumnuK  dignistiinus  of  Aluller 
and  Grani),  Messr*.  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Curling,  fee,  b^ing  able  to  relieve  me,  I 
continued  only  the  lectures,  instructions 
in  the  wards,  and  once  a  week  on  anato- 
mical demonstration,  iltustratinc  cases  by 
recently  obtained  specimens,  or  from  the 
extensive  collection  of  pathological  ruu- 
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tomy  in  Ibe  Muipuro.    In  this  mode  I 
[x-rsevered    op    to   the    present    session, 
when,  frjni  being  appointed   to  llie  Uni- 
versity of  London,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  lo  coniinue  it.      I  have  since  then 
bad  the  saiisfnction  of  finding  that  the 
example  has  been  very  generally  followed 
in  thii  metropoli!<,  besides  that  of  witness- 
ing the  »u<  cess  of  the  school  in  which  it 
was  fifst  regularly  begun.      The  London 
Hospital  was  ainongst  the  first  that  were 
mainly  iiutrumental  in   introducing  aus- 
tcnliatioQ ;  but  it  is  not  yei  by  any  means 
lienerally  adopted     li  is  a  source  of  real 
Entjret  to  me  to  find,   how  few  medical 
^nen   have  taken  the    trouble,  or  known 
bow,  to  avail  themselves  of  thi<)  invalua- 
ble and  indispensable  method,  of  detect- 
ing, so  as  10  combat,  the  most  deadly  dis- 
eases oftlie  chest.      On  this  score  Ur.  T. 
Davies  has  gained  a  well-earned  celebrity. 
"~le   not   merely  gave  lecrures  lo  pupils, 
Ibut  collected  the  men  in  practice  at  the 
t.<t  end  of  the  tuwn,  at  his  house,  aud 
instructed  them  in  this  almost   new  sense 
of  perception  ;  and  fiom  the  time   he  he- 
came  one  of  the  medic*-!  office's  of  the 
jhuaAon  iiospiial,  in  1822,  I  enjoyed  iin- 
I'lneDse  assistince  from  him  in  the  clinicjt 
I'depanraent,  in   the  instruction  of  those 
IjKuniE  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  good 
•eiise  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  them  of  learning  ausculta- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.     One 
innot  be  much  surprised,  that  ti<e  mulli« 
Ifude  ate  xl»w  in  adapting  what,  io  some 
lin^tances,  has  been   treated   with   neglect, 
and  in  others  has  met  with  decided  oppu 
sitinn   by    men    in    high   re|iutaiion   and 
practice.     As  tu  the  stethoscope,  I  wish 
it  were  understood  that  it  is  not  absolute- 
ly necessary,  except  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, as  ihe  apparent  dilliculty  of  using 
it  deiers  some  persons  fram  commencing 
auscultation,  and  as  given,  occasionally, 
I  an    opf>ortunity  for  opponents  to  use  a 
tremendous    substitute    for    reasoning — 
ridicule.      It  is  disagreeable  to  ap[>1y  the 
ear  to  the  chest,  if  the  patient,  as  occurs 
•omptimes   in   charitable  instilutinos,   be 
not  clean  ;  and,  if  ti>e  patient  be  a  female, 
it    is    objectionable    for   other   reasons : 
bence,  the  artificial  elongation  of  the  mea- 
rtnt   auditorius    externus,    called    sietho- 
^•cope,  becomes  sometimes  eligible,  though 
no  better  than  the  naked  ear  to  judge  by. 
1  am  in  the  habit  of  using  a  very  simple 
wne,  which  IS  merely  Ij»ennec's,  abidged, 
|,(nstead  of  beinit  complicated,   as  it  has 
en  by  O'her   impraten  of  his  instru- 
Bent ;  it  is  rounded  and  cut  away  in  the 
'  tBiddle,  i<>  make  it  light  and  convcnii-nt ; 
No.  22. 


the  flat  end  being  turned  to  the  chest  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  the  ohtunitor  ;  it  is 
only  four  inches  long,  which  is  ^^ufficieut 
for  the  purpose,  as  lo  uteihoscopei  and 
and  scetnoscoped,  and  may  b.-  obtained 
from  any  wood-turner  for  a  'ew  peice 

"  One  ureal  difficuhy  in  the  way  r.f 
learners  of  auscultation  is  their  aliempiitig 
to  bejiin  on  patients  ;  this  is  |jk>-  tr  ing 
to  study  morbid  aiiatum^  before  a  quiring 
a  know!edi;e  of  healthy  structure.  If  l-e- 
ginners  would  first  leani  the  R"iind»  itf 
respiration,  and  of  the  heart,  in  healthy 
persons,  which  iray  be  done  in  about  ten 
minutes  once  for  all,  they  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  detecting  any  unhealthy 
deviaiton  from  the  normal  stale-,  and 
wnuld  ■very  soon  arrive  at  just  diagnosis. 
Bui  E  warn  'hem  tliat  lliey  must  soon  do 
tl,  or  be  disgraced.  Many  affectionate 
parents  are  in  the  habit  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  and  looking  at  the  tongue  whf-n 
they  suspect  disease  to  exist ;  they  will 
soon  alsu  begin  the  veiy  simp  e  procrits 
of  applying  their  e^r  to  the  chest,  and 
thu-  put  the  me  lical  attendant  to  ahanie, 
if  he  cannot  make  use  of  his.'' 

Wc  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  that 
the  sounds  of  healthful  respiration  can  be 
learned  in  ten  minutes, or  that  the  normal 
sounds  are  detected  so  very  speedily  as 
our  author  supposes  ;  neither  do  we  think 
ihat  that  the  reasons  urged  in  favou'-  of 
the  employment  of  auscultation,  are  the 
best  that  could  be  adduced.  He  next 
alludes  to  the  progress  of  science  in  these 
words : — 

•'  But  the  progress  of  the  schools  has 
been  slow  enough  :  it  is  only  now  th»l 
comparative  anatomy,  which  is  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  physioloey,  's  begin, 
liing  to  be  taught  in  London ;  and  it  re- 
<juiied  the  enerpy  and  talents  of  a  Oraot, 
with  a  firm  footing  in  a  great  school,  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  compel  the 
other  schools  to  follow  the  example. 
Professoi.'  Macariiiey,  with  all  his  energy 
and  talents  (and  he  does  not  require  my 
tentiroony  to  establish  his  claim  to  both), 
fully  imbued  with  iu  value,  could  not 
find  support  in  his  laudable  attempt  lo 
establish  it  thirty  years  ago  in  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  but  I  consider  my»elf 
most  fortunate  in  having  early  met  with 
him,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  physiology. 
The  ingenious  and  persevering  German 
comparative  anatomists,  with  their  micro- 
scopes, are  unravelling  many  a  dignug 
vindice  nodus;  and  t  am  gratifiefl  to  find 
in  their  recent  publiLations,  (onfirmatrona 
of  opinions  advnnred  in  this  work  seven 
ye^irs  since;  as,  for  instance,  my  cxpla- 
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nation  of  the  cause  of  a  limb  being 
'asleep,'  benumbed,  by  nference  lo  tlie 
tnedullary  part  of  ihe  ner»es  being  in 
tubes  (as  asserted  hy  Foutana),  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Ehrenberg  (Darstellung 
eines  merknurdigen  Daues  des  Seelenor- 
ganes,  Berlin,  Ike.),  who  has  proved  also, 
thai  not  only  are  (here  two  »eis  of  nerves, 
of  animal  and  organic  life,  but  that  there 
is  a  third  set,  of  Ihe  senses,  all  recogniza- 
ble by  llieir  structure,  when  an  isolated 
piece  of  either  is  subjected  lo  the  micro- 
scope; and  Remak  (Arthiv  sur  Anatomie 
Physiologic,  &.C.  voD  Dr.  .lohannes  Mul- 
ler  Jahrgang,  18:)fi,  llefi  1  Sc  2)  has  shewn 
tlie  difference  belwctn  the  motor  and  sen- 
sitive roots  of  the  symmetrical  nerves, 
that  the  latter  possess,  in  addition,  some 
orijanic  filaments,  and  that  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal belongs  to  the  siime  order  as 
the  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory  ;  thereby 
CoiifirroiDg  Patiniiii's  opinion,  lba.1  the 
hypoglossal  is  llie  motor,  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  sensitive,  and  the 
glosso-pharyngtal  the  gustatory  nerve  of 
llie  tongue.  Schwann  (Miillers  Il,ind- 
buch  der  Physiologic,  GobltnU,  1033), 
by  experiraerl  on  the  meseniiric  arteries 
of  small  living  animals,  has  demonstrated 
thai  I  was  right,  as  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  cold  as  a  remedial  agent  in  inllamma- 
tion.  Schwann  and  Rulenberg  again  have 
shewn,  that  the  middle  coat  if  the  ariiriea 
is  not  muscular  in  itructure,  but  elastic, 
as  as.sprted  by  me,  consisting  of  ihal  dis- 
tinct tissue  constituting  the  ligamenium 
nuchee  of  ruminantia,  the  ligamentura 
Bavum  of  man,  Scc.  The  veterinarians 
■lao  have  contributed  in  ihek comparative 
department.  Ilausmann  has  adiled  fresh 
proofs,  by  direct  experiment,  to  my  theory 
of  inflammalion.  Sewett,  of  our  own 
Veterinary  College,  twenty  years  ago, 
published  piales  shewing  the  muscular 
coat  in  the  bronchi  of  the  horse;  indeed, 
the  muscularity  of  the  bronchi  was  shewn 
by  Morgagni.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
lately  spoken  of  aa  a  discovery,  as  men- 
tioned in  Youat's  valuable  Journal,  March 
1837,  in  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Alfort.  Not  that  I  agree  that 
the  muscularity  of  the  bronchi  can  assist 
in  natural  expiration,  for  that  is  contrary 
to  the  physical  structure  of  the  chest;  it 
merely  serves  to  expel  any  noxious  mat- 
ler,  whether  generated  there  or  introduced 
Ihrounh  the  windpipe. 

"  But  there  is  no  end  to  reclamations. 
1  leam  from  tlie  Medical  Gazette,  that  I 
have  to  apologise  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
for  not  having  mentioned  him  as  having 
preceded  Gooch  in  the  description  of  the 


affection  alluded  to,  which  was  the  feet; 
at  the  moment  I  was  merely  thinking  of 
an  authority,  and  Gooch 's  being  great  as 
a  practiced  man,  and  his  book  in  the 
hands  of  all  praciitloneTs,  I  mentioned 
him.  In  Dr.  Marshall  Halt's  paper  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society« 
I  833,  "on  the  reflex  funclious  of  the  me- 
dullu  oblongata  and  spinal  chord,''  there 
is  one  original  discovery  of  great  impor- 
tance— the  establishing  that  various  nerves 
influence  each  other  so  as  to  produce  re- 
action, in  consequence  of  the  uniting  me- 
dium of  the  spiital  cord,  independent  of 
Ihs  brain  :  this  independence  of  the  braini 
and  the  proving  it  physiologically,  is  the 
originilny.  As  to  paihotogicjl  subjects, 
the  rationale  of  which  he  says  was  not 
previously  given,  and  that  they  were  '  un- 
touched,' it  will  be  found  that  they  were 
freely  hnndlcdhy  me,  in  this  publication 
two  years  before,  and  more  than  ten  years 
before  that  in  my  lectures  on  the  Insiiiuies 
of  Medicine;  the  very  term  refection 
was  applied  to  the  phenomena  by  PfafT 
as  far  hack  as  1801,  (Grundriss,  &c.  Co- 
[lenliayen,  1801).  To  shew  this,  I  have 
changed  but  one  word  in  my  Text,  putting 
the  randern  terra,  nervous  centre,  instead 
of  brain,  ivhicli  reconciles  the  passage  to 
Dr.  Hall's  discovery,  leaving  the  rationale 
as  I  originally  g;ive  it. 

"  At  page  104,  I  gave  the  rationale  of 
the  involuntary  re-action  (equivalent  to 
reflection),  which  takes  place  in  Hysteria  ■ 
R|iile))sy, Tetanus,  8cc.,  producing  spasms 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  of  convul- 
sior.s  from  worms  in  the  intestines;  but 
in  whicli,  I  did  not  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  phenomena  taking  place 
without  implicating  the  brain:  but  at 
page  79,  I  shewed  the  re-action  of  Ihe 
uterus  on  the  hip,  and  of  the  liver  on  the 
shoufder,  of  course  necessarily  in  conse^ 
quence  of  their  nerves  meeting  in  the  spi- 
nal cord  ;  and  the  cramps  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  produced  by  diarrhoea,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle, 
as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
to  my  class.  The  '  relaxation  of  sphinc- 
ters fioni  menial  emotion,'  is  not  explica- 
ble on  the  ptinciple  of  reflex  function  nor 
of  re-action,  but  of  direct  derivation  or 
abstraction  of  nervous  influence,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  phenomenon  of  blushing, 
and  indigestion.  But  I  had  no  idea  of 
claiming  originality  for  what  seemed  to 
me  plain  inferences  from  phicnomeoa 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  practical 
men." 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  Dr.  Bil- 
ling clainu  no  small  part  of  Dr  Marshal 
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Ha)r»  discoveries,  and  adduces  proofs 
which  canitot  be  easily  set  aside.  But 
wre  sitall  leav-r  ilie  claimants  lo  defend 
llieir  ffspeciive  rights,  and  proceed  with 
uur  exposition  of  ihe  merilx  of  the  work 
before  us.  Our  author  next  alliicies  to 
his  discovery  of  ihe  iiiilure  of  the  snunds 
of  the  liedrt,  which  Bouillaud  claims  as 
his  own. 

"  Before  concludinc  this  preface,  I 
wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  adverting 
lo  one  or  two  matters  wliich  will  he  found 
in  the  work.  At  page  12,  to  the  note 
orii^inally  published  on  the  heart,  I  have 
added,  that  the  sounds  depend  on,  or  are 

Croduced  by,  the  valves.  I  wotild  not 
uiden  tlie  text  wiih  p-oofs  of  what  I  feel 
assured  will  shortly  be  generally  received 
as  d  fact  as  viell  anceriained  as  the  circu- 
lation of  llie  blood  ;  but  ns  it  is  still  dis- 
puted, Tint  merely  by  individua's,  hut  by 
associations,  and  commitiees  by  tliein 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  I 
will  here  repeat  my  a'^uineiit.^t  al<e:idy 
published,  which  have  nor,  lo  the  hes' 
of  my  jijdi;incnt,  been  answered;  and, 
besides,  hv  refertinc  to  dieir  o«n  exppri- 
meiits,  I  think  I  can  disprove  iheir  a>i<ier- 
tions.  I  first  stated  publicly,  in  an  Kssay 
read  at  the  Anniversary  ii>eetin((  of  the 
lluoteriari  Society,  (0  Feb.  1832,  and  re- 
potted ill  Lancet  19  May,  \fH2,)  'TKe 
push  or  brat  is  caused  by  the  ventricular 
muscles  in  Iheir  systole  to  expel  tliF> 
blood.  The  first  sound  is  caused  by  the 
tension  produced  in  ilie  sliuttinc  of  the 
auriculo-venlriculnr  vaUes.andthe  sc-'ond 
sound  is  caused  by  the  tens-on  produced 
in  the  shutiinn  of  the  ventriculo-arteral 
ralves,'  &c.  &c.  •  Thi*  n,  a  simple  un- 
sophisticaied  eoptanation  of  the  causes  of 
the  b«-nt  and  sounds  of  the  heart;  and 
you  will  find  thai  the  morbid  si^ns  are  all 
explicable  as  alter^itions  of  lhe^e.'  Some 
e(emp|itic»tion  frjllows,  unnecessary  to 
repeat  liere.  Subsequently  Kouanet 
brought  forward  the  same  exi'lsnation  in 
his  Thfsis,  which  was  noticed  in  lhf> 
Journal  Hebdomudaire  (Sept.  1832)  anrt 
copied  into  the  Medico-Chir.  Review 
(April  IB33)as  well  as  an  extract  from 
my  E^^say,  in  which  I  had  advanced,  as  I 
Diooght,  sufficient  lo  enable  any  practised 
phyiologist  to  confirm  my  positions  from 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind  ;  finding, 
howerei,  from  some  observationsthat  this 
did  iK>t  ap.iear  to  be  the  case,  I  published 
the  following  ar<diti<inal  remarks  in  the 
Latncet,  (Novemher  33,  18:t3.)  'The 
ess'on  of  phuMioinena  of  the  heart's 
tioo  is  a.i  follows:  —  First  the  auricle 
»,  ilifcu  Ihe  veiiiricle,  by  the  action 


of  which  the  ao'icuhi-ventricular  valves 
a  e  shut,  by  the  pres.>ure  of  the  blood 
ai;aitist  (hem.  Ui  on  the  relaxa'ion  of  the 
veiiirjtie,  the  semilunar  vahes  are  shut 
hy  the  backward  presnure  of  the  blood  m 
tlie  mterv.  The  first  sound  takes  place 
exactly  synchronous  with  the  tmpvils  on 
ind  «clion  of  the  ventricle;  hi  nee  it 
niigl'i  be  supposed,  that  the  action  of  the 
muscle  (as  averred  by  some)  produces 
tlic  first  sonn'i;  but  the  second  sound 
t;ilte«  filace  at  a  liinc  when  Iher^  is  no 
-,11  turn  of  the  heart  going  forward  ;  and 
tliis  is  peculia-ly  evident  when  there  in 
an  iniermittin^  pulse,  ns  there  is  then  a 
marked  pulse  after  the  seconrj  snnnd — so 
ihjt,  in  far't,  there  IS  nolhmg  but  the  se- 
milunar valves  in  oiieratioii  ta  pro  luce 
sound  at  the  instant.''  I  liive  thus  shewn 
the  second  sound  can  be  produced  by 
nothing  hui  the  valves,  I  have  shewn 
ihp'e'ore  the  tension  of  the  va'vfs,  to  be  a 
siiHicient  cause  fur  llie  hrst  sound;  and 
33  Uil  frustra  iiattitn  ficii,  according  lo 
the  laws  of  reasonini^  in  INiysics,  more 
causes  than  are  true  or  sufficient  are  not 
'O  be  assigned  (Newt.  Pnnc.  Lib.  3  Hcg. 
Phil.  1),  so  i  discard  muscular  action  as 
cnuie  of  the  first  sound.  These  are  my 
proofs  published  between  February,  1832, 
and  November,  1833."' 

'■  Now  as  to  their  experiinentum  crucis 
(to  show  that  muscle  produced  the  first 
sound),  pulling  (lie  finger  into  the  heart 
after  the  valves  were  destroyed,  or  a  sound 
proceeding  from  (he  ronlraclion  of  the-1 
heart,  with  air,  earner  coliimna;,  and 
h'ondy  moisture  in  it^  without  (he  fingers, 
doubtless  (here  w;is  a  sound  produced  in- 
dependent of  the  valves,  but  not /^f  sound 
of  (he  heart.  I  say  my  proof  is  legitimate, 
their  assertion  a  sophism  of  non  causa  pro 
causa ;  it  is  the  tympanic  sound  of  the 
membranous  valves  which  with  the  time 
of  the  beats  produces  the  rythm;  and  we 
judge  nf  (he  existence  of  certain  stales  of 
disease  by  (he  deccree  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  out  of  tune.  Looking  at 
llie  subject  physioloeically  and  patholo- 
gically, vavular  sound  is  th"  one  we  have 
to  depend  upon ;  for  granting  for  argu- 
ment's sake  even  that  any  other  exist  as  a 
normal  acrompiniment,  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  fAe  sound  than  the  drone  of 
a  bagpipe  has  to  do  with  the  (une.  In 
his  Ust  Appendix  Dr.  Hope  began  lo  al- 
low fiat  the  first  sound  may  be  '  possibly 
pa'tly  valvulsr.'  but  stil  adheres  lo  the 
'  bruit  musculaire.' 

'    Ac<!ording  to  the  Report  of  the  Lon. 
don  Cnmmitlee  of  (h<j  tirilish  Association 
the  subject  appeared  lo  be  in  the  position 
2  Y  a 
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agreeiag  with  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  suit 
in  Chancery.  {Med.  Gaz.,  Dec.  10,  1836.) 

"  With  respect  to  the  assertion  of  a  ce 
lebrated  ex|ieriiaenlin^  physiologist,  that 
the  sound  is  produced  by  th»  lieart  cotninj^ 
|iit-a-pit  against  the  parietes  of  the  chfsi, 
ji  is  only  necesfary  to  refer  to  Mr  Bryan's 
beautifully  ingenious  experiment  (Lancet, 
February  8,  1834),  by  which  he  proved, 
that  the  heart  never  quits  the  anterior, 
hut  remains  in  apposition  during  botli 
systole  and  diastole, 

"  A  few  days  after  the  Hunterian  An- 
nivergary  (1832),  I  gave  the  same  expla- 
nation to  my  class,  cxemplyfyinj  hov»  the 
sound  was  produced,  by  a  strip  of  paper 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  halfan  inch 
wide,  suddenly  stretched,  the  sound  of 
which  was  heard  all  over  the  Theatre. 
Dr.  !fope  subsequently  mentioned,  in  his 
Appendix  1835,  his  having  employed  a. 
piece  of  tape  for  a  similar  purpose.  Very 
recently  Dr.  Watson  has  published  a  case 
in  (he  Med.  Gaz.  to  shew  that  disease  of 
the  veiitriciilo-arierial  valves  masked  ih«> 
second  sound,  I  suppose  it  had  escaped 
his  notice  that  1  published,  five  years  be- 
fore, not  only  that  fact,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  what  particular  kind  of  disease  of 
the  valves  would  produce  a  single  bruit, 
and  which  a  double  bruit. 

"  Dr.  Wataon  thiuks  it  possible  Roua- 
net  may  have  had  the  sus!c;estion,  respect- 
in|{  the  cause  of  the  soundi  of  the  heart, 
from  Dr.  Carswell.  It  would  not  astonish 
me  if  [{.ouun^t  liad  it  from  the  brain,  a.s 
well  as  myself;  or,  if  communicated  to 
him,  it  was  possibly  by  one  of  my  audi- 
ence at  the  Hunterian  Anniversary  (at 
which  Dr.  Carswell  may  have  been  pre- 
sent, among  a  number  of  other  scientific 
gentlemen,}  or  by  some  one  of  my  inlel- 
li)(ent  pupils,  several  of  wtiom  have  since 
visited  Paris.  Mr.  Bryan  published  the 
same  theory,  (Lancet,  January,  1633t; 
but  when  he  became  acquainted  with  my 
priority,  he  very  candidly  wrote  an  ac- 
knowledgmdui,  in  a  critique  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Dublin  Committee  of  the  Bri- 
tish Asiociatiou,  (Lancet,  December  26, 
1835,  and  February  27,  1836.)" 

Our  readers  will  recollect  our  articles 
on  the  pliysiolagy  of  the  heart's  action, 
published  in  this  journal  last  autumn,  in 
which  M,  Uouillaud  concluded,  before 
any  other  writer  on  cardiac  diseases,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  that  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  TaWular.  We  had  not  Dr. 
Billing's  work  by  us  at  the  time,  or  we 
certainly  ihould  have  set  forth  his  claims, 
und  have  now  much  pleasure  in  doing  lo. 

The  next  subject  alluded  to   by  our 


author  is  the  pathulogy  and  treatment  of 
cholera,  but  here  his  observationi,  like 
those  of  his  conemporaries,  afford  us  little 
if  any  practical  information. 

"  My  observations  in  the  first  edition 
were  published  previous  to  the  terrific 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  183 1.  Rely- 
ing on  accurate  descriptions  which  I  h  id 
received  of  the  disease  from  ray  former 
pupils,  and  other  medical  friends  in  India, 
I  had  ventured  tn  add  some  remarks 
upon  the  treatment.  Before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  personal  observation,  1 
was  led  to  make  a  too-limited  estimate  of  ' 
the  symptoms,  referring  chieHy  to  the 
(old  English  cholera  morbus)  affection  of 
the  stomach  and  bowel*,  and  thence  de- 
ducing the  collaspe.  When,  however,  I 
eiici'Unteced  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  tike  a^e,  rot 
merely,  as  there  hinted,  in  its  epidemic 
and  miasmatic  origin,  butalmo<t,  if  not 
altog^ether,  ana(<ue  of  a  fresh  type  ;  and  I 
often  thought  of  what  the  great  Sydenham 
candidly  said  of  his  first  encounters  with 
new  epidemics.  From  thence  I  incul- 
cated a  system  successfully  adopted  in 
ague,  and  borne  out  by  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  Kennedy,  Lefavre,  a^  d  others, 
m  cholera,  /.  e.  bleeding,  with  emetics  and 
neutral  salts,  but  modified  and  combined 
with  opium  and  slimitlanis  in  some  of  the 
stages.  Subsequently,  boili  in  (he  cold 
jtage  of  ague  and  cholera,  I  have  depend- 
ed much  upon  antim.  tartnriz.,  with  or 
without  neutral  salts,  and  dispensed  more 
with  either  bleeding  or  stimulants,  and 
with  even  more  flattering  success.  Upon 
this  analoey  between  cholera  and  ague  I 
would  address  a  few  words  to  men  of 
practical  experience.  What  is  called  lie 
/ever,  is  weJl  known  in  India,  beginning 
with  chills  and  shivrring,  ri||j;ors,  ftc,  fol- 
lowed by  intense  heat;  after  which,  in 
favourable  cases,  there  is  perspiration, 
with  relief  of  symploans  ;  but,  as  we  also 
see  here  in  ague,  sometimes  the  sweat 
does  not  come  on,  but  the  skin  remains 
hot,  in  a  state  of  continued  or  remittent 
fever.  Who  that  has  seen  the  cholera 
does  not  recollect  some  cases  with  this 
routine?  Again,  lAe  feter  of  India, 
when  it  goes  through  the  a^ue  stigcs,  does 
not,  like  our  agues,  continue  for  weeks,  a 
second,  or  at  most  a  third  paroxysm,  is 
usually  fatal,  in  the  severe  cases  which  the 
physician  cannot  check.  Who  has  not 
K^n  patients  die  in  cholera  after  they  had 
become  quite  hot,  that  fever  heat  excitiug 
fallacious  hopes  ?  There  waa  once  an 
epidemic,  the  Bjmbay  fever  said  lo  have 
destroyed  the  patients  in  the  cold  stage, 
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and  il  w»s  infened  that  liad  the  patient 
lived,  the  hot  siage  would  have  come  od  : 
who  will  decide  now  whether  that  was 
cholera  or  ai;ue,  or  which  is  wiiich  f  for, 
though  called  fever,  the  description  agrees 
with  cholera.  Whoever  has  had  much 
experience  in  ii;ue,  has  seen  all  tlie  mo 
dihcations  of  cho'era; — the  cold  stages 
with  convidsions,  (clonic  spaaina,)  spas- 
modic cholera ;  ague  with  nausea  and 
diarrhoea,  and  of  course  little  or  no  urine, 
the  purging  cholera;  aijue  with  blueness 
of  the  skin  and  shrivelled  fingers,  like  a 
drowned  person;  blue  cholera;  ague, 
parsing  into  continued  fever :  a  comcnon 
termination  of  cliolera,  8w.  8ic." 

We  hive  now  placed  a  fair  specimen 
of  our  author's  work  before  our  readers, 
and  leave  lliem  to  form  their  own  opi- 
nions On  its  merits.  It  is,  m  our  opinion, 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  originality  and 
lucidnen  in  exposition  of  the  science  of 
which  il  treat!. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS.— THEIR 
VALUE  AND  EVILS. 

Wrei  for  the  first  time  Ht»PtTAL  Ke- 
poftis  were  published  in  this  country,  and 
fiar  which  important  event  the  medical 
profr-ssion,  as  well  as  the  sick  poor,  are 
iad«bl«d  to  an  able  contemporary ;  the 
fKM.  advantage  to  be  anticipated  fro'n 
such  documents  was,  that  they  would 
contain   a  true  and  laithful    account   of 

case,  so  that  the  effects  of  n-mediet 
I  anvgioal  opeiations,  and  the  result  of 

practsce  of  individuals,  many  of 
B  awnpied  ■  high  [Ktsition  in  t'le 
Mtirastion  of  their  professional  brethren, 
■botild  be  accurately  and  distinc-Uy 
known.  Huspiul  Reports  faithfully 
drawn  ap  were  likely  to  povsen  much 
ralae.  ntere  pwticalarly  to  young  prac- 


titioi!iei-s,    from    the    great   and,    indeed, 
atniost    insurmountable  difficulty,  which 
must  be   encountered  by  the  student  to 
become   acquainted   with    ihe   result   of 
opvrations,  and  the  medical  treatment  of 
di»eases  in  private  practice.     Whilst  the 
Hospital  Reports  which  were  first  pub- 
lished, created  great  interest  throughout 
the  piofession,  giving  publicity  to  mis- 
takes too  often  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  they  excited  not  only  greatest 
iinimosiiies    and    unjustifiable     conduct 
towards   the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  and 
also   against    those   who  contributed    to 
that  Journal,    but    ultimately    led    to  a 
variety  of  stratagem:^  to  conceal  from  the 
pupils  of  the  different  Hospitals,  as  well 
as  from  tlie  public,  tlie  serious  medical 
errors  and  blunders  which  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  these   Institutions  were 
constantly  committing.  Asa  last  resource 
they  wereaccordingly  compelled  to  publish 
Clinical  Reports  of  tieir  own  cases,  (ui 
which  purpose,  so  essential  lotheir  profes- 
sional reputation  and  mundane  purposes, 
WBsin.«iiiuted  the  celebrated  Gazette!  by 
which  Jouni»l  the  selfisb  tubacribera  wt^re 
each   enabled  to  introduce  such  an"au- 
ihenlic   account  "  of   his    blunders   and 
unfortunate  mis-girings  as  he  considered 
best  suited  to  conceal  the  truth,  aud  blind 
tlie  public. 

The  same  system  of  teteeting  cares, 
and  of  giving  only  such  portion*  of  Ibem 
as  would  best  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  ofiBcer,  his,  we  lament  to  say, 
been  {gradually  iuiroduced  into  other 
Journals,  and  hence,  at  this  time,  ib« 
reports  of  caaet  which  Appear  in  every 
Journal,  except  our  own,  have,  generally 
speaking,  been  drawn  up  by  interested 
persous,  who  have  instruction*  to  collect 
only  such  cases  as  may  be  suitable  for 
the  particular  purposes  of  the  Editor* ; 
or  they  are  drawn  op  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  ifa«  tuigeoa  himself. 


«ro 


THE  ANATOMIST. 


ilium    and    the    symphysis    pubis ;    this 
opening  is  the  internal  abdominal  rin^. 

T\)e/aiicia  iliacah  much  stiun^cr  than 
the  fascia  tran<iversali3,  it  is  connected  to 
the  minor  tip  of  the  ilium,  passes  over  tlie 
iliacns  internus  muscle,  adheres  to  Fou- 
part's  ligament,  from  which  ii  passes  i  e- 
hind  the  she.itli  of  the  femoral  v««sels  into 
the  iliieh,  and  is  connected  with  the  cap- 
■ulitr  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  the 
pectineal  portion  of  ihe  fascia  lata. 
When  the  fa<cia  iliaca  arrives  at  the  outer 
asiiect  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  it  sends 
off  a  la)*r  of  faiscia  wliich  passfs  anterior 
to  the  external  iliac  vessels  to  Poupari'« 
ligaTDBiit,  and  from  this  cro<;ses  the  f«mo- 
ral  ring  to  become  continuous  with  (he 
fascia  transviTsalit.  This  layer  of  fascia 
forms  the  fascia  propria  of  a  femoral 
hernia.  Having  sent  ofl*  this  layer  the 
fascia  iliaca  continues  its  course  behind 
the  external  iliac  vessels  as  far  as  the 
brim  of  the  p^-lvis  ;  it  here  lakes  the  name 
q[  pf.leic  fateia.  The  pelvic  fa»cia,from 
th«  brim  of  the  pelvis,  lines  the  parietiei^i 
of  this  cavity  as  iat  as  the  upper  origia  of 
the  lavator  nni  muscle,  where  it  divides 
into  two  layers  :  one  layer  (the  outer)  is 
called  iheobluritor  fascia,  which  descends 
between  the  obiuralor  internus  niusci*- 
and  the  Uvator  ani,  and  is  in-ierled  iiiio 
the  ^reat  sciatic  ligament,  the  tubrro'-ity 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis.  The  ligaments 
of  o|iposiie  sides  becomes  continuous 
with  each  other,  by  extendinjf;  across  the 
arch  of  the  pelvis,  formed  by  the  rami  of 
opposite  sides,  and  thus  furm  the  irian^- 
lar  ligament  of  >he  urethra,  or  the  deep 
perineal  fascia.  The  interntti  layer  of 
thn  pelvic  fascia,  caKed  aUo  vesical fatcia , 
passes  downwards  along  tlie  minor  sur 
lac>'  of  the  lavator  ani  muscle  to  thv  in- 
ferior marcin  of  the  symphisis  pubi^  from 
which  it  IS  reflected  on  the  prostate  gland 
anit  netk  of  the  bladder,  funning  ilie  an 
lerior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and 
lai<>raUy  it  is  reflected  on  the  sides  of  this 
viscus  forming  its  true  lateral  ligaments. 

THR    SUPERFICIAL    PERINEAL    FASCIA 

adheres  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and 
puiiit  of  either  side,  and  extends  arross 
\  VM  ^riDa:um,bein2  continuous  anteriorly 
wi'h  the  superficial  f.iscia  of  the  scrotum 
derived  from  the  superficial  fascia  nf  the 
altdoiaen. 

THR    DGCP    PCUINSAL   FASCIA   OK   TRIAN- 
r.VI.Aa  Lir.AMENT   OF  THE    UEETHBA, 

'is  connected,  00  either  side,  to  the  rami , 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  its  base  looking 
towards  the  rectum,  its  apex  towards  the  | 


xufvpubic  ligament,  and  is  pierced  by  the 
membranous  p  •rtion  of  the  uiethra,  wiiich 
passes  through  the  ligament  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  bs'low  the  pubes.  It 
consists  of  two  layers,  between  whicl^  are 
Tituaied  the  artery  of  the  bulb  and  Cow- 
fier's  glauds  ;  on--  layer  (Ihe  anterior^  is 
expanded  on  the  bulb  artd  keeping  that 
body  in  its  situation;  the  other  (the path 
leriorj  is  continued  along  the  membran- 
ous portion  of  the  urethra  to  the  prostate 
gland,  forms  its  capsule,  and  i  ecomes 
continuous  on  the  bladder  with  the  vesi- 
cal layer  of  the  fascia  iliaca. 

FASCIA    OF    tIPPEH    EPTREMITT 

Consists  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  are 
slronger  in  some  situations  than  others  ; 
It  invests  the  entire  arm,  and  sends  parti- 
lions  between  the  several  muscles.  It 
takes  its  origin  superiorly  from  the  npine 
of  the  scapula)  adheres  to  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  and  to  i^e  ridges  which 
lead  to  them  ;  passes  from  thence  on  the 
forearm,  where  it  is  very  strontt,  particu- 
larly at  its  posterior  p'rl,  and,  binding 
down  the  several  muscles,  reaches  the 
wrist-Joint,  to  the  annular  ligaments  of 
which  it  in  connecied. 

The  Palmar  fatcia,  of  a  triangular 
form,  IS  very  strong,  and  lakes  its  origin 
from  the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  from 
this  it  expands  over  the  palm,  and  near 
the  fingers  divides  int<i  four  fasciculi,  each 
of  which  is  forked  and  inserted  into  either 
side  of  the  sheathi  of  the  flexor  tcndon!>, 
and  iDLo  the  ligaments  of  the  first  pha- 
langes. 

THE    FASCIA    LATA. 

The  fascia  takes  its  origin  Atom  tlie 
crest  of  the  ilium,  the  spines  of  the  sa. 
crum,  the  os  coccygis,  Poupai^'s  ligament, 
ihe  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the 
ruioi  of  the  ischium  and  pubis.  From 
this  extensive  connexion  it  extends  down 
the  thigh,  confining  the  different  muscles 
in  their  situat.oii,  and  also  seiidini(  parti- 
lirtns  between  them.  At  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  it  adheres  ir>ti>nately  to 
the  linea  as|>era,  ami  at  the  knee-joint  to 
the  coitdyieii  of  the  femur  anil  the  capsu- 
lar ligament;  it  i.  ilie-i  continued  over 
the  heail-4  of  the  ithia  and  fibula,  to  which 
II  adbere-<i  and  forms  the  fascia  of  the  le^. 

Upon  the  anterior  au'l  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  i)ie  fa?cia  lata,  from  its  special 
arrangement,  has  been  divided  into  the 
tiac  and  pubio  portions,  and  about  an 
iiicli  and  a  half  below  Coupaii's  liganiHiit, 
and  between  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions 
of  the  fascia  lat.t,  pres<iiii$  the  opening 
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&r  ihe  saphena  vein.  This  opening  is 
leiiii-luuar,  Ihe  coiii'avity  In-inu  dirt-cted 
towards  Pciupart's  li!<arnenl ;  it  presHnt» 
an  tnlernal  and  external  cotnu,  and  its 
edge,  turning  inwards  on  Itself,  l)«coines 
continuous  wiib  the  sheath  or  the  femoral 
▼essels. 

Tlie  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
covers  iiie  pectinieiis  niu»iie,  adheres  to 
th«  spine  of  the  pubiii  and  the  linea  ileo- 
pectinea,  pa.<.ses  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
lemoral  vessels,  and  becomes  continuous 
«ith  Uie  fa»cm  ilmca. 

The  iliac  portion  of  the  (a»cia  Inia 
covers  the  >artoiius,  tensor  vafiinK  femoiis 
rectus  and  ilue  uiusc  e»,  and  presents, 
towards  the  ^ubic  portion,  a  creseentric 
or  falci/ovm  edge,  the  aspect  of  whicJi 
>s  iliiecied  downwards  and  inwards;  the 
Linferior  coiiiu  of  this  edge  is  coottDuous 
riih  the  outer  curnu  of  the  saphenic 
■  opening  and  its  superior  cornu  extends 
along  Foupart's  ligaments,  crosses  the 
feir.oral  vessels  and  is  inserted  into  the 
linea  ileo-pectmea. 

The  cribriform  fascia.    The  superfi- 
cial <iiscia,  in  passing  over  PouiartV  liga- 
ment tu  ilie  ^roin,  adheres  to  the  cresctn- 
tic  edge  of  the  fascia  lata,  and   to   the 
edge    of  the  saphenic    opening,   and    i> 
attached    to    that    layer    of    the    fascia 
transverxalis,  wtjich  passed  anterior  to  the 
r  theaili  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  this  por- 
Ition  of  the  su|-erticial  fascials  perforated 
»by  numerous  small  blood-vessels,  and  by 
tlie  anterior  superfii  ial  abt>orbenls  of  the 
limb,  which  give«   it,   when  distended,  a 
cnbrifomi  appearance,  from  which   it  de- 
riTes  its  name. 

The  faaeta  of  the  leg  adheres  to  the 
beads  ol  the  tibia  and  to  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  to  the  annular  lig.iments  of  the 
ankle-joint,  and  to  the  mallcori :  it  binds 
down  the  rousclt-s,  sends  partitions  be- 
tween tbeni,  whirl)  pas"  irom  its  posterior 
baurface  lo  tlie  hones  of  the  leg  and  inter- 
^co^seous  membrane,  and  from  the  anterior 
Riiular  ligament  it  is  continued  ihin 
ipon  the  rtorsum  of  the  foot. 

The  Plantar  fateia  is  very  strong,  aod 
arises  from  the  under  aspec<  of  ti<e  os 
calcis,  is  att'iched  to  the  sides  of  tarsus 
and  metatarsus,  and  sends  to  processes 
between  the  mii8<  les  of  t'^e  >ole  of  the 
foot,  dividing  them  into  an  internal,  a 
middle,  and  an  external  set.  At  the  base 
of  the  toes  it  divides  into  five  portions, 
each  of  wiiich  bifurcates,  and  is  inserted 
by  its  two  fasciculi  intu  tlie  Literal  iiea- 
inenti  of  the  joints,  and  intn  the  sheaths 
of  th«  flexor  tendons.  This  fascia  is 
■treogtheaed  by  transverse  fibres. 


DR.  ELLI0T80N 

AND    THF. 

APOTHECARIES'  COMPANY. 

To  (he  Edilori  of  lie  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  signed  *'  A 
Lover  of  my  Profession,"  which  appedred 
iiv  one  of  yoar  late  numbers,  is,  I  am  very 
Sony  to  say,  calculated  to  do  serious 
injury  to  the  cl  isses  of  the  London  Lni- 
versity  Colle^^e  next  session.  The  open 
atta'kof  Dr.  Ellioison  on  the  VVorship- 
ful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  has  tended 
to  I  re.ite  already  great  alaim  in  the  minds 
of  Severn  I  students,  and  1  know  one  gen- 
tleman who  lias  declined,  for  ibe  present, 
to  go  up  for  examination  at  the  Hall, 
until  the  sore  effects  of  Dr.  Elliot»on's 
stinging  attack  have,  in  a  degree,  sub- 
sided. It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Dr.  Elliots 
son  did  not,  in  the  tiisi  instance,  write  a 
letter  to  ihe  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  on  the  manner 
in  wliicli  they  examined  his  pupils,  before 
appearing  so  hastily  in  public.  I,  myself, 
haoe  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Klliotson's,  and 
I  have  derived  great  and  many  use'ul 
hints  fiom  studying  the  doctor's  lectuies 
and  practice.  I  am  not,  however,  a  Li- 
cemia'te  Apethecary,  and  as  my  answers 
to  many  questions,  which  doubtless  I 
miglil  be  anked  at  my  exaraioation,  would 
be  given  in  the,  to  me  currect,  phraseo- 
logy of  Dr.  Kiliotson,  1  am  as  fearfiil  to 
present  myself  aa  my  fiiend,  for  fear  of 
rejection. 

1  had  hoped  that  the  ahsnrd  letter  I 
have  alluded  to,  would  have  produced 
but  little  interest  in  a  ceiiain  quarter,  hut 
I  assure  you  such  is  not  the  case ;  for 
mysetl  and  others  know,  from  unques- 
tfunabie  authority,  that  it  has  been  quoted 
ill  a  .>piril  of  triumph  against  Dr.  Elliot- 
son.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  SiVDEMTOF  Umvehsity  Collkgc. 


LABOUR.  WITH  PLACENTAL  PRE- 
SENTATION. WIIKIIE  TRANSFU- 
SION WAS  TWICE  PERFORMED. 

Reported  by  Mr.  John  James  Jacksom. 

Hannah  C ,  aged  39,  a  delicate- 
looking  woman,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  ol  a  consumptive  family,  applied  on 
Ihe  3d  uf  December,  to  be  attended  itoia 
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tlie  Guy's  Hospit.il  Lying-in  Charity, 
wilh  her  ninth  child.  She  stated,  thai 
her  feelings  were  diflerem  to  what  ihry 
had  been  during  any  previous  pregnancy  ; 
and  (hat,  at  times,  she  experienced  an 
uneasy  sensation,  which  she  referred  to 
the  womb.  She  likewise  had  a  cough, 
which  was  relieved  by  the  common  Isnulus 
of  the  hospital.  On  tli«  IHtli,  when  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  she  was  seized  with  a 
severe  fit  of  coU);hin^,  rollowed  up  by  a 
sudden  discluirgp  of  blood  from  the  uterus, 
amounting  to  about  half  a  pint.  When  I 
saw  her  shortly  afterwards,  her  counte- 
nance and  general  surface  were  exsangui- 
neous;  puUe  100,  irritable;  considerable 
dyspncra,  with  an  anxious  as|>ect ;  bowels 
constipated.  She  was  ordered,  acid, 
sulph.  (lit.  m.x.;  mag.  sulph.  5'-;  '"f- 
rosB  comp.  ^xiy ;  to  be  taken  immediately, 
and  repeated  every  five  hours.  All  the 
bed-clothes,  except  a  sheet,  were  with- 
drawn j  and  she  was  cautioned  to  take  no 
vvarm  fluid;  to  retain  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, wiih  elevated  hips,  and  perfect 
quietude.  In  the  evening,  she  was  f^reatly 
improved  :  her  imlse  had  fallen  to  8j, 
and  Ibe  haemorrhage  h:id  entirely  ceased  : 
she  complained  of  e rinding  puins,  for 
whicii  she  was  ordered  opii  gr.  i.,  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time.  The  remedies  being 
continued  for  a  few  days,  she  recovered 
from  her  weakness,  and  could  not  be  kept 
quiet  any  longer,  (.>n  the  1  llh  of  January, 
at  three  o'clock  in  (he  morning,  I  was 
again  sent  for ;  ami  found  she  had  lost 
nearly  a  pint  of  blood  ;  owing,  as  she 
thought,  to  anxiety  of  mind,  Caused  by  the 
recent  lo^s  of  several  relatives,  the  d.m- 
gerous  illiiets  of  her  brother,  and  the  uu- 
kindness  of  her  husband,  who  had  alarmed 
her,  by  his  violent  behaviour,  (hat  nij;ht. 
I  exhibited  similar  remedies  to  those  u«ed 
before;  enjoined  a  strict  observance  of  thf 
hcrizonlal  poaiiion,  her  hips  being  raised 
by  a  firm  cushion ;  and  applied  cloths 
dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  This  wis 
attended  with  success,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  bleeding;  thoui^h  the  pa>ns  continued 
at  intervals  tilt  Friday  nigh<,  the  2'2d, 
rhen  suddenly  there  was  another  d'S- 
I  charge  of  blood:  lier  spirits  became  de- 
I  prettied ;  her  pulse  quick,  and  small; 
Berere  pains  ocrurring  every  twenty  ini- 
'  Btltes,  accompanied  with  ihe  expulsion  of 
clots  of  bloocl:  the  liquor  arnnii  was  also 
trickling  away.  Availing  myself  of  a 
pain,  I  examined,  «nd  found  a  small  por- 
tion of  placenta  projecting  over  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  os  uieri,  which  was 
yi«lding.      I   now  sent  for  Mr,   Lever. 


Afier  his  arriviil,  iheru  was  no  further 
uterine  eflott,  or  bleeding:  the  pulse  was 
1  lO,  small,  and  the  patient  excessively 
low :  on  examination,  he  found  the  pre- 
srntation,  as  staled — the  os  diLitablc,  and 
ilip  head  wilhin  reach.  He  ordered  lintt. 
■>pii  m.  XXV.,  and  enjoiriel  quiet.  During 
the  two  following  days,  the  liquor  amnii 
continued  to  escape  ;  she  was  more  com- 
fortable; toak  her  nipdicine;  and,  an 
anodyne  being  pxhibited  al  nigh;,  !hs 
slept  tolerably  well.  Ou  Monday  morn- 
ing, although  no  subsequent  hoimurrhage 
had  occurred,  there  was  sudden  dyspn(ea, 
with  Jactitation  of  the  upper  extremities; 
puis-!  quick,  and  small ;  no  uterine  effort; 
and  every  indication  for  a  speedy  empty- 
ing of  the  uterus.  I  ordered  brandy, 
slightly  diluted  with  water,  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  her,  by  means  of  a  tea-spoon, 
every  five  minuies ;  and  went  for  Mr, 
Lever,  who  imnieiliately  delivered  her  of 
a  stillborn  child,  by  turning;  Dr.  Ash- 
well  being  present.  After  the  child  had 
\nic.a  withdrawn,  and  the  placenta  re- 
movcil,  Mr.  Uldliam  and  myself  alter- 
nately continued  a  steady  grasping  of  the 
uterus  for  se^eial  hours;  during  which 
:<he  had  some  mild  iiourishuient,  with 
brandy  given  lo  her  at  intervals.  The 
hicmorrhage  consequent  on  the  turning, 
although  slighi,  hud  been  sufficient  mate- 
rially to  aggravate  her  already  prostrated 
condiiion.  The  abdomen  was  tightly 
bandaged  ;  and  nhe  was  desirtd  to  k>-ep 
perfectly  still,  avoiding  even  conversation 
with  those  around  her.  An  opiate  was 
^iven  in  ihc  evenins^,  but  she  obtained 
Utile  sleep.  Early  on  Tuesday  morninL', 
she  beaged  to  have  her  linen  changed, 
and  the  nurse,  unfcrtunalely,  acceded  lo 
her  request :  soon  aficr  wliich,  the  j  ictl- 
tation  of  the  limbs  became  more  violent, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  prrvent 
her  throwing  herself  about  on  the  bed : 
she  spoke  incoherently  about  lier  brother; 
and  It  was  evident  she  was  nipidly  sink- 
ing, [  gave  her  brandy  repeatedly,  and 
the  julep  ammonise  at  intervals,  but  with- 
out success.  At  3  P.M.  Mr.  I'weedie  per- 
forme<l  the  operation  of  iransfusion,  taking 
the  blood  f"om  Mr.  Lever;  and  about 
Jvij.  were  injected  into  the  median  basilic 
vein.  The  effect  of  this,  for  a  time,  was 
s'lrpnsing  :  her  pulse,  from  being  exces- 
sively ri()id,  and  at  times  imperceptible, 
hecame  full  and  distinct;  her  eyes  re- 
gmned  their  natural  expression ;  and  she 
spoke  rationally  and  calmly.  We  now 
gave  her  teanup-full  of  rich  soup,  repeat- 
ing it  and  the  brandy,  at  intervals,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.     At  4  p,m,  she  had 
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again  re)ap<ed  into  a  slate  of  insensibility ; 

when  Dr.  Ashwell  repeated  t^ie  trjnsfu- 

Bion,  taking  blood  from  her  husband  :  she. 

■s  b«for«,  rallied  fur  n  time  but  not  to 
I'the  same  extent;  iheii  rapidly  sunk,  and 
.expired  a  few  minutes  after  live  o'clock. 


This  rase  is  in»iruttive,  as  shewiii;;  ihni 
not  only  afier  large  htemurrh-d^es,  but 
even  where  the  loss  lias  not  been  »o  con- 
siderable, there  is  Eoroelhing  wanted  lo 
re»ivp  ai>d  rt?-eslaWli«ii  ttie  lr.:n^  princjilf, 
l*hich  the  supply  of  blood  c^innot  furni»h  ; 
tnd  all1iou(^h  I  am  far  from  believing  tliat 
hi  all  the  instnr.cex  where  the  lecovery  ha- 
follow«>tl  transfusion,  the  result  wou  d 
hate  been  equally  favourable  without  it. 
Still  I  believe  that  an  exhausted  brain, 
even  wht-re  sensibility  rcm»ins,  cannot  be 
thus  restored,  where  real  sinking  has  fully 
•et  in. 


PHECNANCY     WITH     IMPERFO- 
RATE UTERUS. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Tweedie. 

Eliza  P ,  aged  23  or  24,  an   Irish 

ivoman,  residing   at   105,  Little  SuHulk 

•  Street,   Souihwark,   a   patient   of    Ouy's 

'  Lytng-in  Charil> ,   was  taken   in    labour, 

liritb  t>er  tirst  child,  on  the  14th  or  15lh 

•pf  November,  1 83«.     Mr.  Roe,  the  geu- 

tletuan  to  whum   the  case  had   been  en- 

I  trusted,  was  called  to  her  at  seven  o'clock 

'in  the  morning,     lie  was  informed  that 

the  had    be<'n   in  strung  pain   since  the 

preceding  evening,  but  there  had  been  no 

show  as  yet.     Mr.  Roe  observed  the  pains 

U>   be   urgent   and    very    powerfil;    but 

Altiioiigh  he  lem^ined  several  hours  with 

her,  he  had  not  succeded  in  discovering 

the  OS  uteri. 

Puuled  with  this  novelty  (for  he  had 
attended  a  ereatnumbfruf  cunlinenients), 
he  reque>ted  me  to  visit  her  It  tras  now 
two  o'clock  :  the  patient  was  on  lier  bed 
C>n  examinuiinn,  1  found  a  firm,  iini'orm, 
globular  mass  forcing  down  into  llie 
vagina  at  every  pain  (which  was  of  gre.ii 
forvje),  but  no  irregularity  o[>oii  its  sur- 
face could  be  detKCt(>d  ;  and  a  very  care- 
ful examination  of  the  entire  vagina, 
who»e  •xtremity  was  easily  reathed  at  all 
points,  faileil  in  deticiing  tlie  os  uteri. 
As  lipr  bowels  had  been  ronAr.ed  for 
two  days,  Mr.  Roe  h<d  adniiniNtered  a 
dote  of  castor  oil:  so  we  waited  a  few 
hoars,  lo  see  what  nature  would  do,  as 
well  as  to  afford  the  oil  time  to  operate. 


In  the  evening,  I  ag^tin  met  Mr.  Roe, 
to  see  the  patient.  Labour-pains  had 
persisted,  ?nd  were  of  unusual  severity  : 
the  castor  oil  had  acted  once  A  most 
caieful  investig'Ui'in  of  e^ery  part  of  the 
vngina  failed  lo  detect  any  os  uteri.  At 
ihf  tipper  part  ef  (he  canal,  at  each  pain, 
tliere  was  forced  down  this  light,  tense, 
globular  body,  of  the  bulk  of  the  child's 
liend  ;  and  conveying  ihe  impresniun  of 
an  entire  uterus,  without  orifice. 

About  the  8|>ot  where  the  os  uteri 
biioul':  ha' e  Ueii,  was  a  iiunuie  port>un, 
soinewhdl  (hmn<-r  Ihau  the  surrounding 
parts;  but  tlif  whole  was  uniformly 
smooth,  and  contained  no  break  whatever. 

On  the  receding  of  lite  raa^s,  in  ilie 
abscen' e  uf  ihe  pain,  something  like  a 
child's  head  could  be  felt  within. 

Inquiries  were  now  made,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fai  ts  elicited  : 

Mrs.  I' WHS  married  on  the  4th  of 

February  precedm;.',  1836.  Since  the 
age  of  14,  she  had  menstiuated  every  four  ^M 
weeks,  sumetimes  every  ihree  weeks.  ^M 
The  discharge  was  alw  <ys  palf  and  sc^iniy, 
and  continued  from  two  to  three  days. 
She  never  ^uHered  pain  at  those  periods 
.She  has  not  menstruatt-d  since  her  ntar- 
riaije. 

Roth  before  and  subsequent  lo  her 
marriage,  she  has  had  robust  health  ;  und, 
m  the  necessary  dutii'S  of  her  vocaiion, 
lias  underg'ine  an  unu-ual  degree  of  la- 
borious exertion,  but  ^he  has  not  hid  a 
day's  ill  health.  For  two  or  lliree  days 
before  labour  came  on,  she  nuiiced  a 
rather  copious  leddish  discharge,  tliat 
continually  drained  from  her ;  but  there 
was  no  pain.  On  the  subsidence  of  this, 
about  the  12lh,  flight  [iiiins  in  the  back 
were  felt;  which  went  "n  till  the  night  of 
the  14tli,  when  they  assmntid  the  severe 
and  urgent  character  whicn  ucrit<|oned 
hfr  lo  summon  her  medical  atteuduol  at 
the  time  a'ready  staled. 

Having  saii$tie<l  myself,  at  this  second 
px.iminaiion,  ihat  there  really  was  no  iiri- 
fice  iniu  the  uteruii,  and  the  pains  con- 
tinuing of  a  severe  cliara<tpr — and  the 
existence  of  a  living  child  being  proved 
by  the  puis-ilioiisof  the  fcelal  heiir>,  which 
were  distinctly  audibl.-,  about  twice  as 
fast  OS  the  iiiotber's  pulse — 1  sought  the 
ad « ice  of  Dr.  Ashwell. 

The  Doctor  lost  little  time  in  ariiviug  : 
anrl  having,  by  a  mo»t  rareful  investiga- 
tion, positive  y  coiiririned  the  statement  of 
the  coiidi'ion  of  parts  already  made,  he 
determined  upon  loosing  no  more  ti<re  in 
making  an  artificial  opening  acros:>  ilie 
above-named   s()Ol,   where   the    (flobulajr 
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body  seemed  sligh>ly  thinner  than  else- 
where. The  patient's  pulse  waq  about 
130  to  190:  very  irritable;  llie  pains 
violent ;  the  skin  irregularly  hot  and  cold  ; 
thefeitiiiea  anxious;  the  mind  irritable; 
general  restlessness  :  the  bowels  had  now 
been  twice  relieved  by  castor  oil.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  placed  her  on  her  left 
»ide,  the  Doctor  introOuted  his  left  fore- 
firmer  as  a  director;  upon  which  h**  pas- 
sed un  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
with  nis  right  hand  ;  and  having  punc- 
tured the  spot  already  lixed  upon,  he 
incised  forwards  towards  the  bladder 
(which  was  empty),  and  backwards  to- 
wards tt>e  rectum.  At  this  last  incision, 
a  few  drachms  of  dark  blood  flowed  otil. 
The  liquor  amnii  of  course  escaped;  and 
the  head  fell  upon  (he  artificial  opening;, 
•which  proved  to  be  of  the  diameter  of  an 
inch  aoc"  a  lialF,  or  perhaps  nearly  two 
inrhes,  and  about  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  Doctor  did  not  incise  laterally,  lest 
he  should  wound  any  uf  the  brunches  of  I 
the  uterine  arteries.  At  one  o'clock  a.m. 
of  ihe  lO'th,  he  left  the  patient,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Uoe  and  myself,  Tiie  (lains  jhaii-d 
for  a  brief  space  after  the  operation,  llie 
performai-cp  of  which  occaMorieil  no  snf- 
ferinjf ;  so  that  she  seemed  not  to  he  con- 
scious of  any  thinp,  beyond  tlve  inconve- 
nience of  manual  interference.  Pains, 
however,  recurred;  but  little  advance  at 
dilatation  appeared  to  be  made  fur  some 
time,  till  ahout  four  a  m  ,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  a  gcvere  pain,  the  edpe  of  ihe 
orifice  lore  S'.ddenly  towards  the  right 
side;  and  soon  after,  another  rent  tot/k 
place,  whilst  my  finger  whs  al  the  pan, 
Dackwards,  towards  the  left  sacro- iliac 
synchondrosis.  Al  this,  she  became  (ainl : 
the  pulse  was  140  or  150,  leeble;  the 
skin  cold  and  clammy;  and  shf  fell  ex- 
tbausted.  jCther,  ammonia,  hrandy  and 
opium,  were  adminis>ered,  and  she  rallied. 
After  re-vtin);  for  about  two  hours,  pains 
recurred  gradually,  and  became  as  power- 
ful as  at  any  previous  time. 

The  extent  of  the  laceration  on  the  ri^lit 
ii-'e  could  be  reached  by  ihe  finder;  it 
had  not  extended  to  the  refleriion  of  the 
vagina:  that  on  the  posterior  part  was 
beyond  reach.  No  push  of  blood  attended 
these  lacerations.  The  head  beiame  en- 
gatied  in  the  p«lvi<,  and  was  delivered 
ai  11  A.M. 

The  latier  pains  were  very  inefficient  : 

and    much   stimulant   was    administered 

I  towards  the  close.     With  the  child   there 

'  was  n  more  than  usual  degree  of  hxmorr- 

have :  the  infant  (a  mate)  was  asphyxiated, 

and  was  with  dtfficully  revived. 


The  placenta  was  taken  away  in  half  an 
hour,  and  the  uterus  cotitfacte<l  well. 
Nothing  further  could  now  be  dctectt-d, 
on  examioAiion,  but  several  nigged  shreds 
about  the  orlHce  at  the  top  of  the  vagina. 

Ihe  tongue  was  dry,  and  brown  at  tip  ; 
the  head  ached;  the  pulse  was  110,  jerk- 
ing, (doubtless  T'-ferrible,  in  some  de»ir<  e, 
ti)  the  stimulants).  Towards  tlie  close  of 
the  tahour,  Ihe  bowels  had  aETorded  three 
copious  moiioiis. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  last-reported 
visK,  the  discharge  assumed  a  reddish 
character,  and  so  continued  between  three 
and  four  days  :  it  commenced,  continued, 
and  ceased  like  the  calamenial  fluid,  and 
was  attended  by  no  increase  of  symptoms. 
Mie  is  now  nearly  free  from  disicharge ; 
and  I  hough  weak,  is  at  the  tub,  washmg. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  caieful 
investigation: — Tlie  vagina  is  short:  it* 
exlremily,  and  every  pari  of  it,  can  be 
readily  reached  by  the  shortest  fore-fingeri 
it  presents  no  olht-r  peculiarity. 

There  is  no  cer»ix  uteri.  The  uterus 
seems  ref*ULed  nearly  tu  a  normal  unim- 
pregnaied  size.  At  th"!  extremity  of  the 
vHgina,  (here  is  a  puckered  irregular 
urihce,  into  which  Ihe  tip  of  the  finger  can 
enter:  it  is  soft,  with  smooth  and  thick 
edges,  nt't  perfectly  ciri-utar,  in  conse- 
quence of  ceitaiii  indentations,  as  if  from 
tlie  drawing  togeilier  of  st^vptai  small  rents. 

It  might  be  compared  to  the  base  uf  an 
apple  ;  whilst  ihis  part  of  a  normal  uterus 
woutd  better  resemble  the  apex  of  a  pear. 

tladiaiing  from  this  central  aperture, 
can  be  distinctly  felt  three  ridges,  like 
tines  of  adliesiun  ;  one  passing  forwards, 
towards  the  riyht  ilio-pubic  junction, 
traceable  nearly  to  the  reflexion  gf  ihe 
vagina  ;  one  opposite  to  this,  backwards, 
towards  the  left  Mcro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
whose  extremity  is  lost  in  the  reft-  xinn  of 
the  vagina;  and  the  third,  of  short  extent, 
abnul  one-thrrd  of  an  inch  lon^,  passing 
backwards  and  to  the  right.  Th»-ge  were 
distinctly  ascertained,  by  both  Mr.  Gaselee 
and  myself,  to  centre  in,  or  radiate  frotn. 
the  aperture  above  named. 


This  case  is  so  singular,  and  is  so  ac- 
curately detailed,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary 10  make  more  than  a  single  observa- 
tion. I  am  not  aware  that  a  precisely 
simitar  instance  is  anjTvhere  recorded  : 
nor  do  I  think  that  there  can  be  any 
hesitation  about  the  treatment  proper  to 
be  employed.  The  safety  of  the  incision 
consists  in  its  prev^ntion  of  unlimited  and 
extensive  laceration.      So    long    as    tlie 
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division  by  the  knife,  and  the  subsequent 
tearing  of  parts,  is  confined  lo  the  os  and 
cervix,  and  does  not  extend  beyoivd  tlie 
reflexion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  iKe 
▼agina  oyer  the»e  parts,  recovery  is  highly 
probable:  whereas,  if  the  pans  be  left  lo 
mplure  of  themselves,  the  body  and  fun- 
dus  of  the  uterus,  and  their  peritoneal 
investment,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  impli- 
cated, and  the  result  will  most  probably 
be  fatal.— ^ny'e  Hn$p.  Rep. 


L 


ON  ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 
By  PaoFESsoit  Albcks. 


Professor  Albers  thinks  that  the  English, 
French,  and  German  practitioners  have 
mistaken  the  accidental  smallness  of  the 
heart  for  the  real  atrophy  of  this  organ,  in 
persons  dying  of  phthisis,  diabetics,  can- 
cerous diseases,  ice.  &c.  But  tn  the  same 
individuals  other  organs  are  reduced  to  a 
small  size,  and  if  in  these  cases  we  exa- 
mine the  heart,  its  thii'.kness  will  be  round 
to  correspond  with  the  cavities;  its 
weight,  colour,  and  consistence  are  gene- 
rally the  same  as  in  its  noimal  stale  ;  and 
as  daring  life,  the  accidents  dependiirg  on 
a  change  in  the  heart  have  iiot  been  ob- 
served, we  are  authorized  to  enquire  if 
the  smallness  of  ibis  organ  may  not  be 
considered  as  a  morbid  state. 

If  the  hypertrophy  cnnsists  in  the  (hick- 
nets  of  the  walls,  without  any  marked 
increase  of  the  organ,  as  hypertrophies 
are  found  without  tiiis  increase,  hyper- 
trophy caimot  exist  where  the  thickness  of 
the  coats  is  normal,  and  when  decrease  of 
size  is  the  only  apparent  phenomenon 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  according  lo 
Laenuec,  Andral,  Bouil laud,  there  will  be 
DO  real  atrophy  ;  this  stale  of  the  bran 
must  be  termed  a  normal  smallness,  and 
not  atrophy,  it  should  be  rather  classed 
as  microcephaly  of  the  microptbatmia. 

Professor  Albers  has  been  so  forluiiHte 
as  to  witness  real  atrophy  of  tbn  heart, 
which  has  no  connection  witli  the  small- 
ness of  the  heart  mentioned  by  Laenttec. 
and  which  is  directly  contrary  lo  hyper- 
trophy. Real  atrophy  of  the  coats  wiiii 
iheir  cavities,  in  a  normal  size,  constitutes 
atrO(ihy  of  the  heart.  Tbe  heart  is  less 
ponderous  th.in  usual. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  a  strong  man,  after 
the  vessels  were  taken  away,  weighed  lwi> 
ounces  and  a  half;  a  weight  no!  only 
anormai,  but  having  very  little  connection 
watt  the  iize  and  strength  of  the  indi 


vidual.  The  lliinneics  of  the  walls  in  these 
cases  is  remarkable  ;  the  wall  of  tbe  left 
ventricle  is  not  aa  liiick  as  that  of  ilie 
riulil  is  naturally,  and  the  wall  of  (he 
right  ventricle  is  &fazl  in  thickness  to  the 
auricle. 

In  cases  where  the  heart  weighed  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  the  walls  of  the  lef\ 
ventricle  had  ai  least  one  line  and  a  half 
of  thickness,  and  the  right  ventricle  one 
line.  In  the  other  cases  the  lell  ventricle 
had  immediately  above  (he  tricuspid  valve 
two  to  four  lines,  and  if  we  admit  seven 
or  eight  lines  as  normal  thickness  of  the 
ventricle,  on  th>s  pwint  the  differeace  will 
be  found  very  great. 

In  all  these  cases  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  had  every  where  decreased  :  they 
were  soft,  and  of  slight  consistence ;  the 
colour  of  lite  muscular  substance  was 
sometimes  dark  brown,  sometimes  pale. 
The  heart  is  rather  dilated,  parti\:nlarly 
towards  the  right  auricle,  which  is  the 
consequenre  of  the  slightest  resistanre 
that  the  mu>ciilar  atrophied  mass  may 
oppose  to  the  blood.  Atrophy  may  be 
circumscribed  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
heart.  Professor  Albers  had  met  with 
atrophy  of  the  riifht  heart 

This  atrophy  of  the  heart  exists  without 
atrophy  of  the  other  organs,  and  without 
phthisis. 

The  following  sympioms,  according  lo 
Professor  Albers,  are  tiie  characteristics 
of  tins  diseast^: — 

In  the  hr>t  instance,  there  is  difficulty 
in  the  resp'ration  ;  tlie  patients  are  much 
agitated,  and  cannot  steep  ;  slight  cough ; 
respiration  is  difficult,  diid  sighing  fre- 
quent ;  the  heart  beat<>  irtegulai  ly,  and  the 
tjatients  feel  a  sort  of  shuddering  at  the 
precordial  region;  the  hand  applied  to 
this  part  does  not  feel  the  heart  beating, 
by  the  stethoscope  they  appear  ver^  weak. 
These  phenomena  return  by  fits,  and  are 
in  these  mometiis  very  manifest. 

The  pulse,  during  ibe>e  fits,  becomes 
insensible,  and  afterwards  beats  120  and 
140  pulsations.  These  fits  last  two  or 
three  days  and  then  dirninish  till  there 
remains  nothing  but  oppression  and 
weakness  in  the  beating  ol^  ihe  heart.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  disea^f,  these  fits 
occur  every  two  or  three  months ;  they 
afterwards  become  more  frequent.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  disease  is  long  con- 
tinued sorrow. 

A  woman  of  middle  age,  good  consti- 
tution, had  given  birth  to  eleven  children, 
and  had  just  been  naturally  delivered  of 
a  tMellih.  For  seventeen  years  she  hu<' 
been  lormenud  by  her  husband's  ill  t«i 
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per;  the  led  a  soirowful  snd  unhappy { 
life;  for  the  last  twelve  years  she  nad  | 
been  iroubleii  wiih  coD'-tant  h>ad-aclie 
and  oppression  ;  she  felt  an  anormal 
shuddering  at  the  precordial  reijion,  with 
tite  pulse,  or  pulsaliuns  of  the  he^rl  heiu^ 
scarcely  perceptible ;  she  sepined  in  a 
stale  of  gie.it  anxiety,  and  had  a  slight 
couj(h.  During  this  period  s.he  wiis  eon- 
fined  five  times;  the  catatnenii  ap]iearerj 
regularly,  and  excepting  dm  ina  her  attacks 
when  she  wa«  obliged  to  keep  her  hed, 
she  seemed  in  good  he^iItU,  and  walked 
up  stairs  with  perfect  ease  After  hnvini; 
consulted  sevei-al  mvdii.'al  men,  without 
deriving  any  benefit,  she  came  to  Bonn 
to  lu-k  Miy  advice. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  there  seemed 
great  oppression  and  anxiety  ;  »he  could 
nol  sleep,  was  very  pale,  the  extremities 
were  cold,  d.e  pulsations  of  the  lie«rt  and 
pulse  insensible  ;  the  stethoscope  only 
conveyed   slight  dumb   suuiiHs.      These 

[liymptoms  were  somewhat  allayed  by  le- 
posH  and  slight  derivatives;  llie  heatings 
of  the  heart  were  restored,  but  tliey  were 
Veak  ami  almost  imperceijtible  ;  tlie  op- 
pression reiiiained,  and  the  tyslena  fre 
queiit  A  niotith  after  the  last  confine- 
ment the  patient  caught  culd,  and  died  in 
a  week. 
Oil  apost-morlein  examination,  besides 
lesion  of  the  lune>,  the  heart  wa*  soft, 
separated  from  the  large  vessels ;  it 
wi'iiihed  three  ounces  and  a  half  The 
wall  t'(  the  left  ventficle  had  three  lines 
in  the  thickest  part;  the  right  ventricle 
rather  more  than  a  line-  The  right  heart 
■was  slightly  dilaied  The  he.irt  w.is  atro- 
phied in  all  directions,  and  the  fleshy  pil- 
tirs  were  snialltr  than  usual. 

Mr.  de  B ,  strong  and  well  consti- 

lutioned,  fell  from  liis  hors*-,  ten  ywrs 
since,  alter  which  he  had  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  ;  he  recovered,  but  coniinued 
in  a  slate  of  melancholy.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  a  great  misfor- 
tune w»s  to  happen  to  him,  which  made 
kiin  melancholy,  and  deprived  him  of 
tleep.  In  the  lalter  years  of  his  life,  the 
beating*  of  the  heart  was  so  weak  that 
they  were  not  felt,  and  could  scarcely  be 
heard ;  the  pulse  was  very  weak. 

The  patient  had  continued  in  this  stale 
six  years,  when  having  been  caught  in  the 
rain,  he  had  an  attack  of  gastric  fever, 
which  was  speedily  cured  by  evacuations. 
Bui  when  the  fever  had  disappeared,  a 
pain  was  felt  between  the  tenth  rib  and 
ihe  ombilic.  There  was  tension  in  the 
hypocondrium  ;  want  of  appeiile,  great 
thirst,  con.slipation,  fever  came  on,   the 


pulse  was  120  (o  140  pulsations,  aed  the 
patient  died  in  the  course  of  five  weeks. 

Thirty-two  hours  nfter  death,  a  post- 
mortem exaininatinn  was  made;  there 
was  nothing  'emaikable  in  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  excepting  three  os>-eini«  protru- 
beraiices  existing  in  the  internal  side  of 
the  occipitl,  which  depressed  the  dura 
inaier  and  the  piamnter,  which  were  thick 
at  their  levt-1.  The  heart  was  small,  soft, 
and  flaccid  ;  of  a  deep  red  ;  separated 
fr'm  the  large  vessels;  ii  weighed  two 
ouncciand  a  half.  The  left  ventricle  was 
Hvo  lines  m  thickness  ;  the  right  one  a 
line  thick.  The  cavities  were  empty  ;  the 
rteihy  pillars  were  so  thin,  that  the  largest 
was  only  one  quarier  of  a  lineth'ck. 

In  ilii;  abdomen  the  capsule  of  Gli^son 
formed  a  pouch  filled  wiih  pus,  the  siie 
of  the  fist;  the  serous  of  the  liver,  the 
intestines,  the  cpllular  tissue,  contributed 
to  its  formation.  It  was  filled  with  pus, 
two  large  biliary  calculi,  and  several  small 
ones;  heside  which  it  contained  the  re- 
mains of  the  biliary  vesicn'e,  and  the  cys- 
tic canal,  which  was  obliterated,  "fhe 
hepatic  and  choleHoc  conducts  were  ftee, 
but  deviated,  and  red.  The  stomach,  the 
duodenum,  and  the  vena  porta,  were 
slii,'h»ly  adherent;  the  peritonitis  was  in- 
jected all  round. 


TREATMENT   t)F  PLEURITIC  EF- 
FUSIONS. 

By  M.  Baudei.ocube. 

Hoipitatfor  Siek  Children. 


Pleurisy  does  not  spare  children  more 
than  adults.  This  phlegmasia  gives  rim 
to  serous  sero-albuniinouf,  purulent,  and 
sero-purutent  effusions.  When  the  pa- 
tients come  to  the  liospiia!  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  intense  fever,  acute 
pain  in  the  side,  dyspnea  carried  to  a  high 
degree ;  the  vein  may  be  opened,  if  the 
age  permit;  if  nol  leeches  or  cupping  on 
the  side  the  pain  is  felt.  When  notwith- 
standing tiie  ai'tiphlogistic  treatment 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
intensity  of  the  phlegmasia,  the  effusion  is 
formed,  or  else,  if  ihe  patients  are  received 
into  the  hospital  at  this  sla^e  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  followim;  tieatmenl  is  liad  re- 
course to,  and  has  proved  most  beneficial 
when  the' e  has  bern  no  complications  of 
the  malady,  No  bleeding,  either  local  or 
general;  no  denvauvcs;  no  bli-lert,  nor 
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>n«,  not  stibiat  plasters  on  the  afTecieU 
Tl3e  of  Ihe  thorax. 

The  patient  should  ke-p  his  bed,  wear 
a  6annel  jacket,  uke  liule  Tood  ;  these 
simple  means  hive  sufficed  to  induce  re- 
absorption  of  elTuslunit  filling  the  whole  of 
ihe  pleura.  Tlioracenthesis  was  not  evti) 
Uiou9ht  of.  This  mode  of  ireataient  has 
now  been  resorted  to  for  five  years,  and 
has  proved  most  beneficiat. 

The  same  rules  ate  applic.ible  in  pleu- 
ritic eiTu'ions  of  adults,  and  they  adbrd 
equal  benefit. 

M.  Lombard  de  Geniive,  ignorant  »f 
M.  Uaudelocque's  experim«:iils,  wrote  as 
follows  on  the  treatment  of  pleuritic  ef- 
fusions : — 

"  Some  lime  since,  I  judged  it  right  to 
have  recourse  lo  veryaMive  treatment; 
cupping,  blisters,  mercurial  riiutioiis,  siiul 
frequently  repeated  purh>ati>es  ;  but  I 
found  this  active  therapeutic  did  not  ge- 
nerally accelnraie  the  reabsorption  of  llit 
purulent  liquid  ;  so  that  1  am  hI  present 
rather  inclined  merely  to  advice  the  use 
of  hygienic  means,  at  least  m  L-asr-s  un- 
attended with  fever,  cough,  and  diHBcuIty 
ofbreaihing. 

"  The  last  cases  I  treated  without  any 
medication,  went  on  very  favourably,  and 
quite  as  speedily  as  when  active  medi- 
cines were  adrniniatered.  Howfiver,  I 
give  this  opinion  with  diffidence,  inleitd- 
ing,  at  a  future  time,  to  make  known  the 
retult  of  clinical  experience,  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  figures." 

The  results  obtained  by  M.  Baudel- 
ocque,  for  llie  last  four  or  five  years,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  this  me- 
thod. Among  the  most  recent  facts,  we 
shall  give  the  following  ; — 

Plevritic  effusion  i>n  the  right  treated 
by  Mimple  hygienic  means  ;  speedy  re- 
ah*onption. 

Barbe  Blondin,  a  child  of  nine  years 
old,  strong;  constitution,  general  health 
good,  was  received  in  llie  hospital,  having 
been  ill  a  month. 

Coucti,  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  dyspnoea,  vomiting ;  Ihe  young  pa- 
tient WIS  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  a 
week.  During  the  three  following  weeks 
the  pain  in  the  side  was  gone,  but  the 
cough  continued  ;  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  was  developed  ;  there  was  no  fever 
in  the  morning,  but  it  came  ou  at  night ; 
the  appetite  was  good,  but  the  strength 
did  not  return  ;  and  the  parents  made  up 
their  minds  lo  bring  the  child  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  3rd  of  January  she  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing state  : — lying  on  heT  back,  natural 


co'^ntenance,  pulse  90,  respiration  24; 
heat  of  the  skiti  nJtuial,  dry  and  frequent 
cough,  no  expectoration. 

VVe  proceed  to  the  exploration  of  the 
thorax,  and  we  find  a  morbid  complica- 
lion  on  the  right  side.  The  circumference 
of  this  side  exceeds  that  of  the  opposite 
side  by  au  inch  and  a  lialf;  the  sound  ia 
tiiost  in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  right 
side;  the  respiratory  noise  is  slight  and 
distant  in  the  middle  putts;  there  is  none 
in  ihe  inferior  ones.  There  is  iio  hronchic 
or  bronchophony,  oregophonic  respiration 
heard.  On  the  left  side  there  is  tympanic 
Sonorousness ;  the  respiratory  noise  is 
clear  and  loud  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
lunij;  the  tongue  is  large  and  moist;  the 
appetite  good  ;  stools  scanty.  The  chest 
»a»  covered  with  Hannel,  and  infusion  of 
muTshinalluws  tukeu  as  a  beverage,  and 
broth. 

On  the  4ih,  the  percussion  and  au.>cul- 
tation  of  the  ihomx  furnislied  the  same 
signs,  and  confirmed  the  diagnostic  ob- 
tained the  jireceding  day. 

On  the  10th  the  chest  was  mesLsured, 
and  ihvre  was  lit  le  difference  between 
the  right  and  left  side.  The  respiratory 
iiiii>e  is  louder,  the  cough  is  less  frequent, 
the  functions  are  in  a  fair  stale;  broth 
twice  a  day. 

The  20ih  of  January,  a  diminution  of 
nearly  half  an  inch  on  the  affecied  side; 
the  ))ulse  is  calm,  the  heal  of  the  skin  na- 
tural, respiration  free,  iirme  abundant, 
nnd  daily  stools.  A  quarter  of  tlie  infu- 
sion was  given,  and  the  patient  allowed 
to  walk  up  and  down. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  do  difTerence 
existed  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
throat ;  the  sound  was  nevertheless  clearer 
on  the  right  than  on  the  left,  probably 
owing  lo  the  presence  of  false  membranes. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  early  in 
February. 

The  result  of  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion of  the  thorax  when  the  patient  was 
fir:»t  put  under  our  care,  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  effusion  in  the  r.ghl 
pleura.  These  signs,  as  we  hare  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  several  times,  are 
as  striking  as  in  the  adult. 

This  effusiion  had  been  preceded  hy 
acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  which 
had  taken  place  a  month  back. 

A  phenomenon  we  had  forgotten  to  no- 
tice, and  which  a  few  days  befoie  her 
admission  into  the  hospital,  had  given 
great  uneasiness  lo  the  mother,  was  vo- 
miting after  the  evening  repast ;  this 
easily  ncco\inted  fur  ;  the  child's  appetit 
was  good,  aud  effusions  are  towards  evc 
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injj  generally  accompanied  by  s1if;ht  Fe- 
ver, vliich  interferes  with  the  digestion. 
Vomiting  did  not  take  place  in  the  hospi- 
tal, because  the  regim«rn  was  more  strict. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  le^omen,  and 
repose,  the  absorption  of  the  eflTusion  took 
place,  and  by  the  assijtunce  of  percussion, 
ausculiaiioo,  and  mensuration  of  the  chesi, 
«re  were  enabled  to  watch  the  disease. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE 
RHEUMATIMS,  BY  STRONG 
DOSES  OF  NITRATE  OF  PO- 
TASSIUM. 

M.  Gendrin,  phy-ician  at  the  Hopitai 
dela  Pita,  lias  wruien  a  paper  on  nitrate 
of  potassium  administered  in  strong  doses 
in  tlie  treatment  of  rhetimatiMn.  lliis 
medicament  >Tas  given  to  live  patients 
exclusive  of  every  other  remedy.  Four 
of  these  patients  were  rapidly  cured,  and 
the  fifth  still  being  treated  ;  the  pain  after 
havini;  attacked  various  articulations  had 
settled  in  the  kneej. 

Nitrate  of  potassum  was  administered 
to  all  the  patients  in  the  followm^r  man- 
ner, A  quart  of  barley  water  with  three 
drachms  of  nitrate  of  potasaium  Co  be 
taken  every  day,  beiidps  a  mixture  of 
eight  ounces,  cunlatnmg  tUree  or  four 
drachms,  of  the  same  salt,  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  tu  di:i»olve  the  prp- 
cipiiale. 

As  to  the  reinmen,  it  was  broth  ont- 
eiishlh,  quarter,  half,  three  quarters. 
With  the  exception  of  one  patient,  thsy 
all  become  used  to  the  medicament. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment was  the  cessation  of  fever.  The 
muit  remarkable  secretion,  the  urine, 
which  has  alwayi  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 

This  treatment  was  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing c-i-es. 

A  coachman,  forty  years  of  ajje,  wus 
admitted  into  the  hospital  the  3lsi  of 
October.  He  was  attacked  with  rheu- 
matism for  the  second  time.  The  second 
day  he  h^d  acute  pain  between  (lie 
shoulders,  fever,  and  shivering  ;  soon 
afifrwards,  a  nleuro<l,vnic  which  disap- 
pea'ed  the  firth  day  ;  both  the  knees, 
feet,  and  scapulo-hiimeial  articulations 
were  invaded.  Nitrate  of  |)otassium  was 
administered.  The  fe»'er  ga»e  way  on 
tlie  fifth  day,  the  pleur(>dynic  im  the 
ninth.  All  the  other  pains  disappeared 
exceptiti^  those  in  the  knee»,  whi<:h  per- 
sisted to  the  thirty-sixth  day.     llie  oilier 


case  was  mon»  forttinate.  A  woman  ae;ed 
forty  was  also  attacked  with  rhe'imali.sii» 
the  second  time.  She  had  been  ill  fi»e 
days  when  she  came  to  the  hospital.  The 
wri'>t,  the  hijis.  the  kiiees,  the  riiiht-foot, 
were  succejisively  invaded.  The  pain 
shifted  from  the  rijiht  lo  the  left  side  five 
days  after  her  emrance,  and  all  the  ariicu- 
lalions  were  attacked. 

The  in(]uenc>-  of  the  treatment  was  only 
fel'  On  the  flevt-nth  day.  Tlie  fever  wa* 
g'  ne,  and  the  other  accidents  gradually 
disappeared.  The  patient  lefl,  perfectly 
cured,  after  thirty  days  treatment.  The 
ihree  other  patients  were  subjected  to 
this  medication  fur  eight,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  days  — Tie  Continenlat  llel>. 
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ON   THE   USE    OF   TANNATE 
LEAD    IN    GANGRENOUS 
SORES. 

By  Dji.  Yott. 


This  medicament  was  spread  on  a  sore 
of  a  young  girl,  attacked  with  a  severe 
nervous  fever,  whose  shoulders,  vertebre, 
sacrum,  Icfl  thigh,  dad  bciome  the  leat  of 
ifangrenoiis  esthars,  some  of  which  were 
cerv  deep.  llith>-rto  all  topical  applica- 
tions hud  failef  giving  relief,  but  ihe  sure 
wa<  healed  a  fortn'ght  after  the  tannate  of 
lead  had  been  u?ied.  This  same  medica- 
ment had  not  succeeded  when  put  in  a 
liquid  sta<e  on  the  gin^renous  sores  of  a 
young  girl  «ho  had  a  ner»ous  fever,  with 
(ikeri  on  bath  ihii;h»,  vet  proved  most 
successful  employed  with  saUe.  Used  in 
this  maimer,  with  a  little  boy  four  years 
old,  his  gangrenous  ^ores  were  healed  in 
a  wpek. 

Tannate  employed  in  ihis  case  W4S 
obtained  by  puuring  acet.is  ptiimhi,  drop 
by  drop,  on  a  decoction  of  oak,  until 
ihere  was  no  precipitate,  then  leaving  th« 
liquid  to  settle,  and  colleciiug  the  preci- 
piltite  from  the  b.iltprn  of  the  vessel. 
Spread  it  on  a  bit  ul  linen  as  if  for  a 
piaster.  The  salve  u.sed  in  this  caxe  is 
employed  in  the  followinij  manner : — 

Dried  Tannate  of  plumbi  2  drachm?. 
Salve 1  ouncp. 

Well  mixed  and  applied  to  the  sores. 


'^11  commiin'catiiins  and  works  for  re- 
view to  lie  forwarded,  (curriaxe  p*id)  to 
Or.  ttvAN,  i,  C'harloite-sirfet,  Ulooms- 
hury-square. 
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I  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKJN, 

Annually  delivered  in  Parti, 

Bv  M.  BlETT, 

Reporied  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 

SCARLETINE, 

{Scarlatina.— Morbilli  cotifuenles.) 

Scarlatina  is  a  contagious  exantheme, 
,  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  small  red 
I  points,  soon  succeeded  by  large  irregular 
i spots,   of    a    raspberry    tint,    which    by 
^HDiting  generally  covering  large  and  ex- 
tensive surfaces      A  fever  more  or  less 
ardent,  and  more  or  less  intense,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem 
brane  of  the  mouth  and  larynx  precede 
and  accompany  the  eruption. 

It  is  generally  speaking  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day  after  exposure  to  conta- 
gion that  scarlatina  becomes  developed, 

Symplomt. — With  respect  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  symptoms,  this  disease  pre- 
sents many  varieties ;  it  may  be  very 
ilighi,  at  other  times  it  is  more  severe, 
and  oftentimes  complications  of  greater 
or  less  severity  excite  alarm  for  the  pa- 
tients life,  which  the  most  judtcious  treat- 
ment does  not  always  succeed  in  savins;. 

Scarlatina  in  general  commences  to- 
wards evening  and  suddenly,  by  a  febrile 
accession  accompanied  with  depression, 
momentary  shiverings,  nausea,  pains  in 
the  loins  and  in  the  lower  extremities. 
The  pulse  averages  from  120  tn  140  a 
minute;  respiration  frequent  and  irregu- 
lar. The  skin  on  the  trunk  is  hot,  the 
feet  cold  ;  in  some  cases,  but  seldom, 
convulsions  occur. 

On  the  next  day,  and  sometimes  even 
during  night,  the  eruption  nppears ;  at 
first  occupying  the  neck  and  face,  it  then 
No.  ^3. 


spreads  over  the  entire  body  in  the  5pac» 
of  twenty-four  hours.  It  consists  in  a 
multitude  of  small  red  poiots,  crowded  so 
closely  together,  that  the  skin  presents  a 
general  red  tint,  and  feels  rough  to  the 
touch.  This  membrane  is  at  the  same  time 
the  seat  of  an  intense  heat,  and  of  very 
troublesome  itching.  Large  spots  of  a 
bright  raspberry  red  colour  occupy  those 
regions  on  which  the  body  rests ;  the 
colour  is  likewise  much  deeper  in  the 
folds  of  the  joints.  Not  only  the  skin, 
but  the  tongue  also,  the  pharynx,  the 
velum  palati,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  nostrils  and  cheeks,  are  at  this 
period  of  a  scarlet  red  colour,  and  deglu- 
tition  is  at  the  same  time  painful. 

Oftentimes  (he  ed^es  and  apex  of  the 
tongue  atone  present  this  tint,  whilst  its 
surface  is  covered  with  a  whitish  coat  of 
tniicus,  through  which  the  papilliE  point 
and  project  more  or  less,  presentiug  a 
bright  red  lint. 

The  eruption  is  generally  accompanied 
with  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
systttm;  sometimes  there  is  delirium  and 
drowsiness,  and  swelling  of  the  face  and 
cxtrenjities.  In  some  cases  the  febrile 
disturbance  diminishes  in  severity  on  the 
appearance  of  the  exaniheme;  but  it 
usually  continues  as  also  the  other  symp- 
toms, as  for  instance,  the  burning  thirst, 
general  heat  which  is  very  annoying, 
nausea,  constipation,  and  greater  oi  less 
difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  raspberry  redness  of  the  exantheroe 
is  always  more  intense  at  night,  more 
especially  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
day;  it  begins  to  diminish  towards  the 
fifth  and  ordinarily  disappears  towards 
(he  seventh,  the  period  desquamation 
sets  in. 

The  differeul  syuiptoms  which  accom- 
pany the  eruption  disappear  with  the  ex- 
anth^me  :  deglutition  becomes  easy,  but 
the  redness  of  the  tongue  continues ;  ofti>a 
a  copious  sweat  takes  place  at  • 
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or  diatrhoea;  or  else  the  urine  deposits  a 
sediment  wliicli  is  sometimes  very  copious. 
The  furfuraceous  and  frequently  lumelU- 
ted  desquamation  \i  accompanied  wiili  a 
very  troublesome  iiching;  it  may  be  pro- 
lon::ed  for  a  very  considerable  limp, 
sometimes  for  iliiily  or  forty  d.iys,  and  be 
several  times  renewid.  {^Scarlatina  eim- 
pUx,  Willa..) 

Such  is  llie  course  of  the  slightest  va- 
riety of  scurlat.na,  the  duration  of  which 
is  from  eight  to  ten  days.  But  in  other 
ca~es  the  fever  is  higher,  and  above  the 
angina  is  more  severe  ;  it  is  the  predomi- 
nance of  this  last  symptom  which  has 
procured  for  this  variety  the  name  of  an- 
ginous  scailalina  {Scarlatina  anginosci, 
VVillan.) 

In  this  last  variety  the  angina  often 
precedes  the  fever,  and  the  precursory 
symptoms  of  the  eruption  are  much  more 
intense  than  iu  Scarlatina  simplex.  The 
patient  from  the  very  commencement 
complains  of  a  strong  sensation  of  rigidiiy 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw: 
tlie  mucous  membrane  of  liie  pliarynx  is 
intensely  red.  The  constiiutionnl  symp. 
toros  soon  become  developed  :  from  the 
second  day  the  tonsils  ore  very  much 
swollen,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  ;  deg- 
luliiiou  is  very  painful  and  difficult,  some- 
times even  impossible:  the  drink  is  thtn 
passed  by  the  nai£s,  the  breathing  is  morf 
or  less  embarrassed,  and  a  ve  y  painful 
sense  i.f  constriction  is  felt  in  the  throat. 

The  other  syniptoros  are  great  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  great  heut  of  skin, 
headache,  drowsin«>s<,  slight  delirium, 
epista&is, nausea  and  soroetimea  voiniimg. 

In  tills  variety  the  exantheme  presents 
nearly  li.e  same  appearances  ns  in  the 
scarlatina  siippk'x;  but  it  does  not  always 
show  itself  v(,-U  V-'n  second  day  ;  often  it 
d'>e%  not  appe  'r  till  the  third  day.  It  is 
ako  less  i;enerally  spread  and  it  consists 
of  broud  scarlet  jpots  of  an  irregidar  form, 
scattered  over  dinerent  pails  of  the  body, 
bui  more  particularly  over  the  parts  on 
which  the  patient  rests.  In  many  cases 
the  pillars  of  the  velum  palati,  the  amyg- 
dala: and  pharyn.x  are  covered  with  thick 
roucosilies,  or  with  floccuH  of  a  putiaceous 
substance  of  greyish  white  colour,  which 
someiimes  continues  adherent  for  several 
days,  and  is  sometimes  renewed  in  tlie 
twenty-four  hours.  In  general  no  ulcera- 
tion is  observed  on  the  tonsils ;  some- 
time*, however,  slight  ulcerations  nre  ob- 
servable on  these  glands,  on  the  velum 
palati,  or  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pharynx.  The  puUaceous  exudations 
may  be  coloured  black  by  Htmva«^attd 


blood;  the  tongue  ofii?n  is  dry,  as  also  th« 
lips,  which  are  .;hopped  ;  and  the  blood 
on  dryioR  foims  bUtk  crusts  which  cover 
their  surf<ice. 

In  this  v.iriety  the  exantheme  often  dis- 
appears in  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours, 
and  sometimes  re-appears  in  an  irregular 
manner  in  ditTereul  regions  at  different 
periods.  In  these  cases  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  seldom  aggravated ;  but 
the  duration  of  tlie  disease  is  prolonged, 
and  the  desquamation  less  tegular.  This 
termination  may  not  take  place  even  when 
the  exantheme  has  been  very  slight,  'whilst 
ill  other  cases  the  desquamation  still  con- 
tinues beyond  the  third  and  fourth  week. 

Besides,  in  this  variety  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  degrees,  the  most  prominent 
character*  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
presented.  The  angina  is  the  most  ob- 
stinate symptom. 

Scarlatina  may  again  assume  a  still 
more  serious  form,  and  then  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  Scarlatina  maligna  (VVillan). 
But  the  fact  is,  all  the«e  varieties  are  in 
reality  mere  degrees  of  severity;  and  the 
disease  from  being  slight  at  first,  may 
soon  become  malignant. 

The  Scarlatina  maligna  presents  at  the 
onset  the  same  symptoms  as  the  preceding; 
but  it  S'lon  exhibits  after  the  first  or 
second  day  chunicterj  of  an  extremely 
serious  nature.  The  eruption  ordinarily 
appears  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  is 
often  slow.  There  is  considerable  sink- 
ing, burning  thirst,  dryness  of  surface  and 
burning  heat  of  skin;  much  anxiety  and 
oppression,  vomiting :  fullness  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse.  At  the  end  of  some 
hours  the  symptoms  have  still  further 
increased  in  severity  ;  great  agitation  and 
delirium  supervene;  the  tongue  becomes 
dry;  the  pulse  loses  il:i  strength,  hut  not 
iti  frequency  ;  the  skin  is  always  burning, 
the  eyt&  are  injecied  and  langtiid,  the 
eyes  are  of  a  crimson  red  colour,  thn 
breath  is  fetid,  and  a  blackish  exudation 
covers  the  tonsds  and  the  adjacent  parts. 
In  young  children  there  may  be  coma, 
stertorous  bre.;ithing,  swelling  of  (he  neck. 
retroversion  of  the  he  id  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pulse  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  is 
very  much  hurried.  Sometimes  there 
supervene  hemorrhages  either  nasil  or  in- 
testinal, or  an  eruption  of  petechia;^  the 
extreuieties  soon  become  cold,  and  the 
]iatieni  dies.  This  fatal  terniioation  often 
occurs  without  the  eruption  having  dis- 
appeased  or  even  become  pale,  and  the 
acrid  hejt  of  the  skin  sometimes  continues 
even  to  the  last  moment. 
Tliis  variety  may,  lu  w«  have  said,  ler- 
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minate  in  dcAth,  which  supervenes  at  the  I 
end  oTsonie  houis,  or  which  rnay  not  take! 
V'Uce  till  ilie  end  of  the  second,  thiid,  or 
fonrlh  da)',  or  even  at  a  later  period. 
When  the  patient  does  not  die  in  this 
way,  very  serious  ronseqnences  may  fol- 
low. Oastro-iniesiinal  inflatnmations  may 
supervene,  and  profuse  suppuration  suc- 
ceeding ulcerations  may  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Different  cutaneous  inflammations  may 
complicate  scarlatina.  A  miliary  erup- 
tion frequently  occupies  the  dies',  the 
emples,  the  neck,  the  hairy  scalp,  the 
bhoulder^,  and  itoon  disappears,  either  by 
ibsorpiion,  or  hy  the  elfusion  of  the  fluid 
[Contained   in    the    vesicle!!.      The    com- 

Slications    of    scarlatina    with     measles, 
rysipelas,  and  small-pox,  are  much  more 
InncommoD. 

Plastic  inflammation  (angine  couzen- 
neuse)  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  pos- 
[terior  nasal  fossx-  conslitutes  one  nf^  the 
erious  and  unfortunately  rather  common 
^COmplic»l(ons  of  scarlatina  an^inosa  and 
Qalicrna.  Most  of  the  epidemic  ca^eii  of 
|.||ns;ina  gangrenosa  described  by  Folhcrgill, 
[Buxhatn,  itc,  were  probably  nothing 
ulse.  And  without  directly  rejecting  the 
|i|K)s«ibility  of  the  complication  of  a  gan- 
grenous dngina,  it  is  reasunahle  to  sup- 
Isote  that  before  the  works  of  M.  Breton- 
eau,  many  cases  of  diphtherite  were  thus 
]esign»ted.  But  croup  is  an  uncommon 
implication  of  scarlatina,  neither  MM. 
^ietl  fior  Brctonneau  have  observed  it. 

Scarlatina  when  very  intense  is  almosi 

kalways  accompanied  with   inflammation, 

whether  of  the  brain,  thoracic  viscera,  or 

Bf    the    gastro -intestinal    mucous    inem- 

l^ranes.     Oftentimes  all  the  great  viscera 

[appear  to  be  simultaneously  affected,  and 

I  nature,  Weighed  down  by  the  severity  of 

l^the  disease,  soon  sinks. 

The  partial  gangrene  which  supervenes 
'  in  certain  cases,  announces  considerable 
!  obstruction  in  the  circulalinn, 

We  often  observe,  after  scarlatina,  ab- 
scesses in  the  tonsils,  bronchitis,  ophthal- 
mia, otitis  with  deafness,  inflammation  of 
ihe  parotid,  inflammation   of  the  testicles 
^in  adults,  and  engorgements  of  the  sub- 
Xnaxilliiry  and  inguinal  glands  in  children. 
I  Jt  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  state  of 
1  alarming  debility.     But  the   result   mo>it 
'  U>  be  dreaded  in  convalescence  frnra  this 
r.diitease,  is  acute  anasarca,  and  the  serous 
effusions  which  may  lake  place  into  the 
several  splanchnic  cavities.    The  anasarca 
may  be  partial  or  general.     It  becomes 
developed  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  exantherae,  particularly 


when  the  latier  has  been  very  extensive. 
It  is  remarked  that  thin  phenomenon  is 
more  frequent  and  more  serious  in  chil- 
dren ihati  in  adults  ;  during  winter  than 
summer,  and  that  the  impression  of  cold 
and  moist  air  exercis<>d  great  influence  on 
its  developement.  The  precursory  signs 
are  sadness,  a  stale  of  depression  and 
langour,  loss  of  sleep  and  of  appetite ; 
the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  concen- 
trated ;  the  skin  hot;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
and  deposits  a  sediment.  The  oedema 
commences  at  the  cye-liils,  then  it  attacks 
ihe  entire  face,  and  it  is  soun  observed  on 
the  lower  extremities ;  it  may  seize  the 
entire  body.  Its  duration  is  from  six  to 
twelve  days  ;  it  is  not  attended  with  any 
danger  when  confined  to  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  Diurrhoea,  iind  some 
other  symptoms  of  gastro-intejilinid  irri-  ^M 
taiion,  may  complicate  it.  In  some  rare  ^M 
eases,  rapid  effusions  take  place  into  dif-  ^^ 
ferent  iierous  cavities,  and  aeath  may  lake 
place  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  ^_ 

Necropsy. — In  persons  who  have  died      ^M 
of  scarlatina,  the  skin  generally  presents      ^B 
broad  spots  of  a  livid  red  colour,  which 
are   seitcd   in    the  surface  of  the  cutis; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  pre.'ients  no 
trace  of  the  eruption  ;   but,  as   happens 
with  all  inllarned  tissues,  putrefaction  of 
this    membrane    very   soon   t»kes   place. 
The   mouth,   nasal   fosss,   pharynx,   and 
even  the  trachea,  often  present  some  red- 
ness, and  OD  their  surface  a  greyish  pulpy 
matter,  in  greater  or  less  quantity.     In 
(he   majority  of  cases,  there  is  found   a     ^_ 
well-marked  injection  in  the  brain,  and  in     ^M 
the  vessels  which   transverse  its  surface.     ^B 
Sometimes  the  lungs  are  healthy,  some- 
times they  are   gorged   with    blood   and 
easily  torn  ;  in  some  cases  their  tissue  is     ^M 
very  dense,   as   it   were   cornilied,  of  a     ^| 
bright  red  colour,  and    not   easily    torn. 
The  mucous   membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  presents,  in  general,  a  little     ^M 
redness,  sometimes  cv«n  a  peculiar  violet     ^M 
colour,  but  most  frequently  no  apprecia-     ^^ 
ble  lesion,  even  in  cases  where  ainrrhcea 
has  been  one  of  the  prevailing  symptoms. 

Cftuseg. — An  unknown  contagious  prin- 
ciple propagates  scarlatina ;  infants  and     ^ 
adolescents  are  much  more  frequently  at-    ^M 
tacked  with  it   than  adults ;  it  attacks  the     ^M 
SHime  individual  but  once,  and  out  of  two 
thousand    cases,  Willan  has   not  seen  a 
single  instance  of  its  re-appearance.     In 
some  epidemics  it  seems  that  the  specific 
ciiuse  may,  under  certain  uucommou  cir-    ^H 
cumstances,  develope  the  general  symp-    ^M 
toms  without  the  eruption,  or  theerupcion 
without  the  general  symptoms, 
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Scarlatina  is  not  restricted  to  any  sea- 
son in  particular;  it  is  seen  to  prevail 
epidemicaliy  in  any  season,  but  particu- 
larly in  autumn,  after  heavy  rains  fol- 
lowed by  great  heat.  The  situation  of 
certnin  placf  s,  in  vallies,  in  the  midst  of 
woods,  and  in  general  everj'thing  which 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation 
of  llie  air,  seems  lo  predispose  to  the  de- 
'  elopement  of  this  disease.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  persons  who  have  had 
scarlatina  may  communicate  this  disease 
during  the  entire  period  of  desquamation. 

It  would  even  appear,  that  it  is  chiefly 
at  this  time  that  the  contagion  is  most 
active. 

Diagnoaia. — We  shall  avoid  confound- 
ing scarlatina  with  measles,  by  recollect- 
ing that  in  the  former  the  eruption  usually 
appears  in  twenty-four  hours,  dating  from 
ttie  symptom  of  the  invasion.  The  extent 
of  the  r.ispberry  tint  of  this  eruption,  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrsnes,  which,  in  scarla- 
tina, chiefly  affects  the  pharynx,  will  pre- 
vent any  mistake. 

In  roteola  there  often  exists  a  well- 
marked  angina;  but  the  eruption  nc  er 
presents  broad  patches  like  tliat  of  scar- 
latina; the  tint  is  not  the  same;  finally, 
in  roseola,  the  duration  is  short,  aiul  the 
coarse  often  irregular. 

Prognonit. — Scarlatina,  when  simple, 
is  in  general  a  disease  of  little  danger, 
though  more  dangerous  than  measles, 
Its  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable  for  the 
two  last  varieties  Lastly,  it  if  much 
more  alarming  if  it  attack  women  who 
are  pregnant,  or  who  hiive  lately  been  de- 
livered, or  if  it  be  complicated  with  other 
more  serious  diseases, 

Treatment. — V\'lien  ihe  disease  is  slight 
attention  to  hypiene,  and  ihesimpleiit  .sort 
of  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  all  that  in 
necessary  ;  moderate  temperature,  strict 
-regimen,  cool,  mucilaginouss,  and  accidu- 
I'lated  drink!*,  either  with  lemon-juice  or 
l)ydrnchloric  acid,  or  any  oth>-r  acid  (for 
this  laiter  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
specific  property,  as  has  been  siatedj, 
t  emollient  gargles,  possessing  slightly  de- 
Itersive  properties,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed.  The  constipation  which  may 
exist  at  the  commencement  is  to  be  treated 
by  simple  enemas  or  aperients. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  administer  emetics 
at  the  onset ;  ihc  nausea  and  vomiting 
rather  indicate  gastric  irritation  thin  any 
'taburral  disturbance  of  the  prima  via. 

To  these  means,  which  arc  sufficient  for 
scarlatina  simplex,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  others  of  a  more  active  kind,  in  the 


case  of  scarlatina  ungiiiosa  and  mangial, 
particularly  if  (here  exist  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  one  or  more  internal  or- 
giiis.  In  tliese  ciicumstances  blood- 
letting is  by  all  mean>  indicated.  One 
or  more  applications  of  leeches  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  tlie  neck,  when  the  angina 
is  severe,  produce  marked  relief,  especially 
in  the  case  of  swelling  of  the  cervical  and 
.siib-niaxillary  glands ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  local  bleeding  over  the  epigas- 
trium, when  there  exists  nausea  or  obsti- 
nate vomiting,  accompanied  with  pain  in 
this  region.  General  bleedin?,  ordinarily 
useless  in  scarl.ilina  simplex,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  when  the  disease 
assumes  a  serious  character  in  young  per- 
sons, and  in  robust  and  vii;orous  adults; 
in  these  ca.ses,one  or  more  lai^e  bleedings 
at  the  commencement,  may  prevent  or 
mitigate  any  vn^leasant  occurrences.  In 
iicarjatina  maligna,  where  the  coarse  is 
ve>y  nipid,  and,  when  in  the  space  of  a 
few  h'lurs,  the  symptoms  have  assumed  a 
very  serious  character,  we  msst  have  re- 
course at  once  to  this  means;  for  if  once 
the  congestion  is  established  in  the  difTei- 
ent  organs,  it  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
( u  t,  and  oftvn  impossible,  lo  relieve  it. 
.\t  a  more  advanced  period  nf  the  disease 
we  must  not  expect  much  benefit  from 
blood-letting,  which,  if  then  employed, 
cen  when  it  appear«"d  fully  indicated, 
has  oflea  appeared  useless,  and  even  in- 
jurious. Lastly,  blood-letting  is  princi- 
pally applicable  when  there  exists  uillum- 
mation  of  one  or  more  important  organs; 
ilms,  we  may  apply  leeches  to  the  neck, 
or  to  the  mastoid  processes,  when  there 
are  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  and 
we  must  have  recourse  lo  it  early. 

In  the  case  of  angine  puUaeie,  it  is 
useful  to  employ  accidulated  gargles,  and 
what  is  still  better,  albuminous  gargles; 
but  in  the  plas'ic  variety  (angine  couen- 
neusic)  we  xvwiA  act  with  vigour,  and  in- 
stantly modify  that  peculiar  inf)ammatior>, 
by  loiiching  the  diphtheric  spots  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 
In  all  these  cases  ihere  is  no  lime  to  be 
lost,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
the  fatal  termination  of  this  alarming  form 
of  angina,  which  has  been  entirely  mis- 
taken, or  discovered  only  when  it  was  too 
lute. 

Laxatives  and  purgatives  are  at  least 
useless  in  the  scarlatina  simplex,  which 
pursues  a  regular  course  ;  but  when  there 
exist  symptoms  of  cerebral  or  pulmonary 
congestion,  they  may  be  employed  boldly, 
conjfiinlly  with  bleeding. 

Their  use  is  again  useful  when  Ihc  an- 
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gina  U  very  intense.  In  their  adminis- 
ttatioii  we  should  not  attach  too  much 
importance  (o  Ihc  redness  of  tiie  tonf^ue, 
recollecting  that  this  redness,  ofleutinies 
of  A  bright  red  colour,  and  siniilar  to  that 
of  the  skin,  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Often  again,  if  the  signs  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion are  well  marked,  it  will  he  riglit  to 
employ  them  in  the  form  oF  lavement. 

Emetics  are  indicated  only  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  free  the  pharynx  from 
Ihe  matters  which  obstruct  it,  a  circum- 
Etance  which  principally  occurs  in  chil- 
dren. 

Warm  baths  are  often  very  useful  in 
the  decline  of  the  eruption,  especially  in 
cases  of  bad  complication,  or  else  where 
the  eruption  has  disappeared  spontane- 
oiuly.  Cold  eflusion,  which  has  been 
employed  in  France,  has  been  employed 
vrilh  advantage  in  England  by  distin- 
guished practitioners.  This  Irealnieiil, 
which  has,  without  reason,  been  looked 
on  as  dangerous,  has  been  em[^>ioycd  with 
success  in  several  epidemics  of  scarlatina, 
particularly  when  ihe  eruption  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  height.  It  generally 
diminishes  the  heat  of  skin,  the  fvequency 
of  tlie  pulse,  and  all  the  other  s^ympioms. 
It  mu»i  be  confessed,  that,  in  France, 
these  effusions  are  very  much  dreaded. 
In  the  most  simple  cases,  it  will  be  quite 
•ufticient  to  apply  a  sponge,  souked  in 
cold  water,  or  in  vinegar  and  water,  to 
di/Terent  parts  of  the  body,  more  particu- 
larly to  the  forehead,  face,  and  forearms. 
Some  pathologists  have  objected  to  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  that  it  might  favour 
the  dcvelopement  of  anasirca,  in  conse- 
quence no  doubt  of  their  recollecting  that 
this  effect  was  generally  produced  by  the 
impres^sion  of  cold  air.  This  reasoning 
does  not  appear  to  us  correct;  for  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  in  the  inflammatory  stage 
of  scarlatina  should  not  produc  the  <ame 
eSect  as  in  convalescence.  Besides  how 
fir  can  we  compare  lhe>etwo  influences? 

The  use  of  sinapisms,  blister*,  and 
other  irritating  applications,  must  be  re-' 
siricted,  in  general,  to  those  cases  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  estnhllsh  a 
revulsion.  The  application  of  blisters 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  in  scarlatina 
with  very  intense  angma,  au^mrnU  the 
imtatien  of  Ihe  skin  without  removing  the 
internal  inflammation;  we  have  occasion- 
ally seen  gangrene  produced  by  them. 

Tie  concakKence  requires  much  hy- 
gienic care,  and  a  frequent  U5e  of  the 
warm  bath.  In  case  of  obstinate  con- 
stipation, if  there  we»e  nn  cpnlra-indica- 
lion,  gentle  laxatives  might  be  adminis- 


tered. The  patient  should  avoid  ex- 
posure to  cold  air,  and  all  irregularities 
in  diet,  When  an-HsarL'a  supervenes,  it 
must  he  combated  by  rest,  strict  iCRiroen, 
warm  diaphoretic  drinks  ;  if  there  be 
much  fever,  diarrhsa,  ga^lric  symptoms, 
leeches  should  be  applied  round  the  anus 
or  to  the  epigastrium.  Vapour  baths 
iiiighl  also  be  advanlagfously  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  anasurci. 

As  a  preservative  against  scarlatina, 
after  removal  from  all  intercourse  with 
persons  affected  with  ii,  belladonna  has 
been  proposed  ;  and  it  has  been  employed 
with  success  in  several  epidemics  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  M .  Bieit  has  seen 
this  disease  prevail  epidendcally  in  a 
high  valley  of  Switzerlatid,  and  keep  clear, 
almost  Without  any  exception,  of  all  the 
children  to  whom  belladonna  had  been 
given.  We  should  not  bcHilate  then  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  in  whatever  situation 
we  might  be,  every  lime  that  scarlatina 
should  seera  to  be  epidemic- 

The  tincture  is  the  most  convenient 
preparation,  and  the  form  in  which  It 
seems  to  a«.t  with  most  efficacy.  We 
give,  as  a  common  dose,  six  drops  of  it 
per  day,  to  children  of  from  eight  to  ten 
years  of  age ;  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
(he  dose  should  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished progressively,  according  to  the  age 
ot  (he  individuals.  The  use  of  it  should 
be  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  It 
was  clearly  ascertained,  that  in  the  small 
number  of  individuals  not  preserved,  Ihe 
scarlatina  was  always  simple,  benign,  and 
of  short  duration. 

Lastly,  there  is  still  another  preserva- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  employed 
with  advantage,  namely,  a  combination  of 
the  golden  sulphurct  of  antimony  with 
calomel.  The  dose  for  children  of  from 
two  to  four  years  of  age,  should  be  from 
a  sixth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel, 
united  to  an  equal  quantity  of  the  golden 
sulphurel  of  antimony,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  or  magnesia  ;  and  this  should 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  John  IIdxter,  F.R,S. 


I 


Of  the  »tale  of  (he  Blood  in  InJIam- 

mafion.  ^m 

h   is   reasonable    to    suppose  that  the  ^| 
blood  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  with 
(he   constitution,   and    lh.V,    disease   has 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  it  that  it  ha 
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the  body,  because  the  same  living  prin- 
ciple rufis  llirougli  ihe  whole.  We  find 
This  lo  be  really  (lie  cRse  ;  for  ttli  the  dis- 
ease has  uftecled  the  consHtiuion  the 
blood  continues  the  same  as  before;  but 
as  the  consiitntion  becomes  affected  the 
blood  a'so  becomes  affected,  and  under- 
goes changes  wliich  are  probably  owing 
10  contiguous  sytnpatliy  between  the  ves- 
sels and  llie  blood.  So  tliat  we  shall  find 
that  the  chang«s  in  the  blood  are  often  as 
expressive  of  disease  at  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  When  the  action  of  the 
solids  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  the  same  thinp,  when 
there  is  too  great  action  of  the  solids,  the 
blood  under  such  a  disease  more  readily 
admits  of  a  separation  of  its  coinponeni 
parts  ;  the  red  particles  subside  more  lo 
the  bottom  of  the  eoagulum,  and  the  coa- 
gulation of  the  lymph,  though  more  slow, 
is  firmer  ;  the  u[t()er  |<artof  the  eoagulum 
being  of  an  opnke  white,  in  which  state 
the  blood  IS  said  lo  be  sizy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  change  in  the 
blood  is  not  the  first  produced,  and  thai 
the  constitution j|  in  not  an  effect  of  the 
change,  t  have  before  snid  that  I  can 
conceive  the  death  of  the  blood  to  lake 
place  independently  of  the  solid;s,  and  it 
uppeais  to  me  that  the  diseased  state  of 
the  blood  is  capable  of  commg  on  as  sud- 
denly as  the  corresponding  stale  of  the 
solids. 

A  man  received  a  slab  in  the  abdomen. 
I  saw  him  a  little  time  after  the  accident, 
when  there  was  no  degree  of  fever  or  co!:- 
«tilutional  affection,  but  he  complained  of 
considerable  pain  ;  I  therefore  took  away 
some  blood  from  him,  which  was  entirely 
in  the  natural  state :  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  constitutional  disturbances 
came  on.  and  the  blood  appeared  very  siiy . 

VVIiellier  the  disposition  for  inflamma- 
tion and  the  change  produced  in  the 
blood  arise  from  a  real  increase  of  animal 
life,  or  whether  it  is  only  an  increase  of 
the  disposition  to  act  with  the  power  that 
the  machine  is  already  in  positession  of,  is 
not  easily  determined ;  but  it  appears 
certain  that  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
However,  some  circumstances  incline  me 
lo  suspect  that  it  is  the  last,  because  we 
often  have  inflammation  when  tlic  powers 
are  but  weak,  where  there  appears  to  be 
only  an  exertiou  of  very  weak  powcis, 
arising  fioni  some  irnialion  produced. 
This  appears  to  be  wpially  the  cise  in 
local  intlammalion  and  inflammatory 
fever,  or  Ihe  symptomatic  lever.  t)ii  the 
other  haiiil,  there  arc  some  reasons  for 
Hiinkin)r  thai  it  in^y  be  a  real  increase  ol 


animal  life,  for  women  who  are  breeding 
nnd  who  are  in  perfect  health,  yet  have 
siiy  blood ;  and  ibis  is  the  case  with 
all  animjls  iu  a  similar  situation.  Now 
it  would  appear  necessary  for  an  animal, 
wlien  put  into  a  situation  where  greater 
powers  lire  wanted,  that  tiles'*  powers 
should  be  increased.  In  breeding  feaiales 
there  is  a  process  going  on  which,  thoui»h 
natural,  is  uncommon,  and  which  requires 
a  greater  quantity  of  power  than  usual ; 
therefore  we  liare  greater  powers  pro- 
duced. 

If  these  ohservaiions  are  jast,  the 
blond  should  not  be  inflammatory  blood, 
but  blood  whose  powers  of  life  are  in- 
creased. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  great 
debility  in  the  solid",  where  the  poweti 
of  preservation  are  less,  and  therefore 
action  weak,  where  the  body  must  there- 
fore hive  a  tendency  to  dissolution,  we 
find  the  very  reverse  of  the  former  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  ;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct separation,  but  the  whole  mass  con- 
tinues mixed.  This  effect  takes  pbice  in 
those  who  die  instantaneously,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  the  blood  dies  first,  and  instan- 
taneously. 

When  the  pulse  is  quick  and  hard,  and 
has  a  kind  of  vibratury  thrill,  we  gene- 
rally hive  si«y  blood.  This  may  arise 
from  fever,  or  sucli  iiiriammaiion,  Sec,  as 
affecis  the  constitution  or  the  vital  parts, 
these  being  diseased,  so  as  to  keep  tip  a 
constitutional  irritation,  which  will  always 
he  an  attending  symptom. 

But  when  we  have  neither  a  quick 
nor  hard  pulse,  but  rather  small,  no  visible 
fever  nor  inflammation,  but  perhaps  some 
strange  and  undetermined  symptom,  such 
as  pain,  wliich  is  moveable,  sometimes  in 
one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  yet 
seeming  to  impede  no  natiiral  function, 
wc  shall  nevertheless,  on  bleeding,  find 
the  blood  sizy,  as  happened  in  a  gentle- 
nmn  who  Iiad  severe  pain  shifting'  about, 
with  a  small  slow  pulse:  he  wss  blooded, 
and  the  blood  found  sizy.  Afler  the 
bleeding  the  pulse  became  fuller  and 
harder,  and  did  so  after  every  bleeding, 
which,  on  account  of  this  circumstance 
and  ihe  continuance  of  the  pains,  was  re- 
pealed sevenl  limes.  Something  like 
Ihis  is  observable  when  an  oppressed 
pulse  becomes  liberated  by  bleeding;  but 
what  was  remarkable  here  was  its  increas- 
ing in  hardness.  We  may  even  have  the 
blood  contract  so  stronply  ;n  these  cases 
as  to  (.up.  So  thill  the  pulse  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  do  not  always  agre« 
with  one  anolher. 
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7';if  riiiiHNer  in  nhifh  injiammation 
beginn  is  generally  from  a  point.  It 
ufterwards  sprt^ads  from  this  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  violence  and  the  disiposition 
of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  is  ilie 
case  in  accidents;  the  accident  is  limited, 
but  the  inflammation  arising  fiom  it  is 
not:  it  is  most  violent  in  the  first  point 
and  gels  weaker  and  weaker  as  it  spieads 
from  this  until  it  is  lost  insensibly  in  ihe 
surroudiiig  parts.  This  extension  is 
owing  to  sym|nihy  ;  and  hence,  accord- 
int;  to  the  sviceptibilily  of  sympa'hy  will 
he  the  spreading;  and  from  the  difT-rence 
of  disposition  lo  sympathy  will  result 
Kte^t  differences  as  to  the  dilTusion  of 
inflaminition  :  Ihe  more  healthy  the  less 
the  sympathy. 

SncUing  of  the  parts  in  influtnmation, 
like  the  inflammation  itself,  is  greatest  in 
■Ihe  middle,  and  gradually  lessens  from 
"*  at  till  it  is  lost  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
'It  is  owma  to  the  extravasation  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  and  some  serum,  the  serum 
beine  squeezed  out  as  the  coagulable 
lymph  thickens,  and  is  deposited  around 
t}ie  inflamed  p>irt,  lan-in^  ccdema,  vvhiih 
less  in  proportion   as  the  parts  are 

alihy. 

Of  Ihe  colour  of  inflitmed  parti. — ^The 

colour   of    an    intlami^d     p.irt    is   visibly 

■changed  from   thu  niiinal   hue,  whatever 

w:i»,  lo  red.  This  red  is  of  various 
hties,  accnrdiribr  to  the  niilure  of  the  in- 
raammation  ;  if  healthy,  of  a  pure  scarlet 
Ted  ;  if  less  healthy,  the  colour  is  rather 
more  of  a  purple,  and  so  on  till  it  ihall  be 
of  a  lilueish  purple. 

This  increase  of  red  would  appear  to 
arise  from  two  causes;  lirsl,  dilatation  of 
tlio  vessels,  by  which  a  pveaier  quantity  of 
blood  15  sent  into  those  vessels  which 
naturally  admit  sfruni  or  lymph  (an  ex- 
ample <■<(  which  we  have  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  rye  when  inflamed);  and, 
secondly,  the  formation  of  new  ve-sels  m 
the  extravasaied  uniting  coagulable 
lymph,  rroin  which  cir>umstance  there 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pari 
than  ill  a  natural  9tate,accor<ling  to  that  law 
of  the  uatur.d  tcconomy,  that  where  a  part 
bus  more  to  do  than  to  support  itself,  red 
blood  is  thrown  into  it  in  larger  quantities. 

The  true  inflammatory  colour  is  scarlet, 
that  colonr  which  the  binrvd  has  in  the 
arteries;  hence  we  should  suppose  that 
the  arteiies  were  chiefly  dilated,  or  if  the 
veins  arc  equally  distended,  that  the 
blood  undergoes  no  change  in  such  an 
inlUmmatiiin  in  the  pnssnge  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  whikh  Id^t  I  ihink 
most  probably  the  case. 


liMt  of  the  inflamed  part.— The  in- 
flamed I'iirl  is  hotter  than  common;  but 
tint  most  obvious  in  the  skin,  from  its 
beinsj  :i  part  most  di*poscd  to  carry  these 
senrations  to  the  drain.  Ileal,  I  iinagioe, 
is  a  sign  of  strength  and  power  in  the 
constilutinn,  thoutsh  it  may  often  aiise 
from  ini reused  aclii-u  in  weak  constitu- 
tions or  weakened  parts.  It  is  an  imme- 
diate action,  while  cold  is  the  reverse,  and 
often  arises  fio>n  a  diminished  action  of 
strong  parts.  It  has  nut  been  coiisideri-d 
whether  an  animal  has  this  power  equally 
in  every  part  of  his  body,  though  from 
what  ii  generally  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  IS  probable  that  it  exists  in  every 
part.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  principal  source  of 
heal,  iliovigh  I  do  not  think  with  many 
ihat  this  source  is  in  the  blood, but  ralhtr 
that  this  is  afl'ected  by  the  source  of  the 
blood  beini!  near  to  the  source  of  heal. 

That  this  ()rinciple  resides  in  the  sto 
mach  is  probable  ;  at  least  of  this  I  am 
crluin,  ilut  afl'ections  of  the  stomach  will 
produce  either  heat  or  cold.  Eruclnlions 
of'en  give  a  sensation  nf  heat,  but  wlielher 
this  is  increased  heat,  or  only  a  sensation, 
it  is  dilhcult  to  say.  Certain  substances 
taken  into  the  stom«ch  produce  n  glow. 
Ceriain  affections  of  the  mind  also  i)ro- 
duce  a  glow.  This  won'd  appear  to  con- 
tradict iny  opinion,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
stomach  sympathizes  with  the  mind. 

We  find  that  inflam»d  parts  become 
holler;  but  let  us  sec  how  far  the  increase 
kioes.  From  all  the  ohjer\'ations  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  find  that  a  local  inflam- 
niiilion  can  product;  local  heat  above  that 
wliic'li  is  natural  to  the  animal;  and  when 
in  parts  whose  natural  heat  is  inferior  lo 
that  which  is  at  ihe  source  of  the  circu- 
laiiun,  it  dofs  not  rise  so  high.  A  man 
liad  tlie  tunica  vaginalis  laid  open  for  iKi 
cure  of  hydrocele:  I  introduced  a  the:- 
momeler  into  the  wound,  and  placed 
in  coniaft  with  the  testicle,  and  it  sIool 
at  90° ;  by  night  it  had  risen  to  98|°,  a 
rise  nf  8|° ;  but  this  is  not  greater  than 
the  heat  of  the  Mood  at  the  source  of  the 
circulation.  A  wound  was  made  in  the 
belly  of  a  doj;,  and  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer immediately  applied  to  the  dia- 
phragm, which  gave  101°.  and  did  not 
increase  above  that.  Another  dog's 
rectum  gave  lOi",  and  when  inflamed 
very  much,  which  it  was  by  injecting  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  heat 
was  not  increased  a  degree.  The  rectum 
of  tin  ass,  96",  was  injected  with  a  ?'-•— 
infusion  of  mustard  and  gingM 
times   f*pented,  but  without  it) 
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the  heat  at  all,  not  did  a  strong  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  liare  this  effect ;  at 
last  a  niucli  stronger  one  was  injected, 
tvhich  brought  on  a  very  violent  inflam- 
mation, but  the  heat  was  only  increased 
to  100°.  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
with  nearly  the  same  result  on  liie  vagina 
of  the  same  ass.  and  in  no  stage  of  this 
wound  did  it  raise  the  thermometer  above 
100°.  A  wound  was  made  in  the  belly 
of  the  same  ass,  and  an  injr^ction  of  a 
(trone  solution  of  common  salt  thrown 
into  the  belly,  which  produced  violent 
inflammation,  and  even  symptomatic 
fever ;  yet  the  heat  of  the  part  was  very 
little  altered.  From  all  which  observa- 
tions and  experiments  I  do  not  find  tliat 
a  local  inflammation  can  increase  local 
heat  above  the  natural  heat  nf  the  animal ; 
and  when  in  parts  where  the  natural  heat 
is  inferior  to  that  at  the  source  of  the  cir- 
culation, it  does  not  rise  even  so  high. 
Yet,  that  in  some  instances  the  heat  of 
parts  may  be  increased  beyond  its  natural 
degree  in  those  parts  which  have  the 
>  greatest  natural  heat,  is  certain,  from  the 
'  following  experiment :  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  being  held  in  the  stream 
flowing  (Vom  the  abdomen  of  a  man 
tapped  for  dropsy,  raised  the  mercury  to 
104°.  In  most  of  the  above  experiments 
there  seemed  a  difference  of  1  between 
the  heat  at  nigiit  and  in  the  morning,  and 
this  difference  seems  to  exist  in  the  natural 
Itate  of  the  body. 

I  suspect  that  the  blood  has  an  ultimate 
■tandsrd  of  heat  in  itielf  when  in  health, 
and  that  nothing  can  increase  that  heal 
but  some  universal  or  constitutional 
affection,  and  that  the  whole  power  of 
local  inflammation  is  only  to  increase  it  a 
little  in  the  part,  but  cannot  bring  it  above 
the  slated  ueat  of  the  constitution,  nor 
even  to  it  in  parts  far  from  llic  source. 

0/  Cold.-^Tbe  production  of  cold  cer- 
tainly is  an  operation  which  the  more 
erfect  animals  have  a  power  of  per- 
jrming 

I  suspect  that  coldness  in  disease 
arises  from  weakness  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution, joined  with  a  peculiar  mode  of 
taction  at  the  time.  That  universal  or 
institutional  cold  arises  from  the  stomach 
is  evident,  for  whenever  we  are  made 
sick  universal  coldness  takes  place.  Tliis 
i>  best  proved  by  producing  sickness  in 
animals  th^t  we  can  kill  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  affection  of  the  stomach. 
I  threw  three  grains  of  emetic  tartar  into 
the  stomach  of  a  bitch,  and  repented  the 
experiment  with  a  grain  more;  she 
vomited    and    strained    very   hard,  and 


pulsatory,  being  increased  during  the  dila- 
tjtion  of  the  arteries.  Tlie  nerves,  loo, 
acquire  a  degree  of  irritability  which  ren- 


I 


brought  off  a  good  deal  of  froth,  that  is, 
mucus,  from  the  stomach,  mixed  with  air 
in  coming  up.  I  opened  her  body,  and, 
contrary  to  what  we  generally  observe^  I 
found  the  intestines,  liver,  and  heart  not 
warm.  I  have  known  people  who  had 
affection  of  the  stomach  say  that  they  had 
plainly  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  their  belly, 
I  knew  a  gentleman  who  said,  whenever 
he  threw  wind  off  his  stomach  it  felt  cold 
to  his  hand. 

Affections  of  the  mind  also  produce 
general  coldness,  but  such  effects  arise 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with 
the  Blind,  producing  there  such  a  sensa- 
tion as  we  mean  by  the  expression  "  turn- 
ing the  stomach  with  sickness  :"  the  sen- 
sation proceeds  to  the  shoulders,  which, 
with  Che  rest  of  the  body,  are  put  into 
motion  by  what  we  term  shuddering. 

Of  pain  in  Inflamed  Parti. — The  im- 
mediate cause  of  sensation  is  an  alteration 
in  the  natural  position  of  the  solids,  arising 
either  from  violent  action  or  mechanical 
or  chemical  effects,  joined  with  its  being 
produced  in  a  given  time  ;  for  this  altera- 
tion may  be  produced  so  slowly  as  not  to 
keep  pace  with  sensation,  as  in  many  in- 
dolent tumours;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  alteration  in  the  natural  position  of 
the  parts  may  be  so  quick  as  to  exceed 
sensation.  ^m 

Pain  is  uot  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  ^| 
the  inflammation.  In  the  adhesive  stage  ^^ 
it  ii  generally  but  inconsiderable,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  to  go  no  further,  and  is  per-  ^_ 
baps  more  a  heavy  than  an  acute  pain.  ^| 
BiiC  when  the  inflammation  is  passing  ^1 
from  the  adhesive  to  the  suppurative,  the 
parts  are  undergoing  greater  change,  and 
the  pain  gels  more  and  more  acute  until 
it  becomes  very  considerable  and  becomes 


ders  them  much  more  susceptible  of  im- 
pression than  in  a  natural  stale.  When 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  pain  in 
some  degree  subsides  ;  however,  as  ulce- 
ration begin<>,  it  in  some  degree  keeps  up 
the  pain,  and  this  more  or  less  according 
to  the  quickness  of  the  ulderation.  The 
pain  attending  ulceration  gives  more  the 
feeling  of  Soreness.  ^| 

0/  the  Suhnidenee  nf  Inflammation .—      ^ 
Whatever  disposition  it  is  which  produces 
inflammation,  and   whatever   the  actions 
are  which  are  produced  by  this  disposi-      ^B 
tioD,  yet  when  the  disposition  arises  either      ^| 
from   the  constitution  or  part,  it  can  be       ™ 
removed,  and  of  course  the  actions  raised 
in  consequence  of  it  cease. 


If  the  digposition  for  inflammation  has 
taken  place,  and  the  vessels,  >vhicli  'are 
the  active  parts,  should  have  dilated 
thoroughly,  they  will  allow  the  blood  to 
enter  thein,  so  that  the  part  shall  look 
red;  but  no  hardness  or  fullness  shall  be 
observed,  and  the  whole  will  subside  be- 
fore adht-sions  have  taken  place:  or  if  in- 
flammation is  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
swelliog.  which  is  the  adhesive  slate  of 
the  disease,  yet  by  certain  methods  it  can 
be  assuaged,  and  suppuration  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  place,  and  then  the 
parts  will  fall  back  into  their  natural 
state,  which  is  called  resolution.  And  as 
the  first  symptom  o<  inflammation  is  pain, 
the  first  symptom  of  resolution  is  the  ces- 
sation of  pain. 

Why  an  inflammation  of  any  kind 
ihodid  cease  after  it  is  once  begvii  is  very 
difficult  to  explain,  nr  even  to  form  an 
idea  of,  unless  it  is  uii  the  principle  of 
what  I  call  custom  that  the  paris  adapt 
ihemselvet  in  lime  to  their  present  situa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  up 
intlamniation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cause  should  increase  in  proporiion  as 
tlie  parts  become  reconciled  to  their  pre- 
sent circumstances.  But  this  wilt  not  ac- 
count for  their  returning  to  their  original 
slate  when  this  increased  irritation  ceases. 
We  may  suppose  thai  the  removal  of  the 
original  cause  is  sufticient  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  inflummation  ;  and  when  stopped, 
the  parts  caonot  easily  remain  in  the  in- 
flamed state,  but  by  their  own  efforts 
begin  to  restore  themselves  to  health,  like 
a  spring  which  is  bent  by  a  weight,  but 
ibe  moment  the  weight  is  removed  the 
spring  returns  to  its  former  state. 

Rettoration  of  injured  parti.— Mi  al- 
terations in  the  animal  frame  arise  from 
a  disposition  to  act,  and  these  preteraatual 
actions,  in  consequence  of  injuries,  may 
be  caused, — 1st,  by  a  disposition  to  resto- 
ration, in  consequence  of  injuries,  which 
is  the  most  simple  ;  2nd,  by  a  disposition 
of  necessity,  as  thickening  of  parts,  ulce- 
ration. Sec,  which  is  rather  more  com- 
pounded ;  3rd,  by  disease,  which  is  the 
nost  complicated.  There  are  a  great 
wnny  cases  requiring  the  n^isistance  of  a 
surgeon  but  which  cannot  be  strictly 
called  disease,  but  are  injuries  done  to  the 
body.  In  disease  there  is  a  disposition 
to  wrong  action,  which  goes  on  until  the 
disposition  is  worn  out,  or  is  put  a  stop 
to  by  remedies ;  but  the  actions  in  con- 
sequence of  accident  are  widely  different, 
for  here,  by  reason  of  the  stimulus  of  im 
perfection  in  the  injured  part,  a  disposi- 
tion to  restoration  is  excited,  and  action, 


different  from  the  former,  comes  on.  In 
disease  the  restoration  to  health  is  pro- 
duced by  a  prevention  of  the  continuance 
of  diseased  action  ;  in  iiijurifs,  or  altera- 
tion of  sLniclme  by  violence,  something 
is  required  different  from  the  ordinary 
and  natur.ll  actions,  which  will  difler  in 
some  respects  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  violence  and  of  the  part ;  and  this 
alteration  is  of  the  most  simple  nature, 
being  the  action  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
position to  restoration,  and  consequently, 
if  it  requires  any  assistance  from  ari,  it  is 
of  the  most  simple  kind.  The  afTeciions 
from  arcidents  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  those  wiiicb  take  place  in  sound 
parts,  and  those  in  parts  before  diseased. 
The  first  I  shall  only  irent  of  now.  Acci- 
dents, then,  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds;  first,  those  which  do  not  commu- 
nicate externally,  as  bruises,  sprains, 
ruptured  tendons,  simple  fractures,  &c. ; 
secondly,  thoje  which  have  also  an  ex- 
ternal communication,  as  compound  frac- 
tures, wounds,  Sic. ;  yet  these  may  hr, 
and  often  are,  brought  under  the  first 
head.  Uruises,-  which  have  destroyed  the 
life  of  a  part,  might  he  ronsidered  as 
forming  a  third  head.  The  first  class, 
when  in  a  simple  state,  requires  a  most 
simple  treatment;  but  they  may  be  so 
complicated  as  to  require  our  utmost  ex- 
ertion. The  most  simple  of  these  is  the 
bruise,  when  the  continuity  of  parts  is  not 
broken  through ;  here  the  parts  hare 
nothing  to  do  but  recover  themselves. 
The  rupture  of  a  small  vessel  is  next,  the 
blood  being  effused  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  but  the  vessel  must  not  be  in  a 
part  of  any  consequence  to  life,  or  the  ex- 
travasation may  kill,  as  in  the  arteries  of 
the  brain.  The  cure  in  this  case  will  be 
next  in  simplicity,  the  vessel  being  closed 
by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coats, 
and  ihe  union  effected  by  means  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph,  and  the  exiravasated  blood 
being  taken  up  by  absorbents.  The  dif- 
ferences in  these  cases  will  arise  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  injury  and  the  nature  of 
the  injured  parts.  Some  accidents  of  the 
first  class,  as  fracture^,  will  require  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon  to  restore  the  parts  to 
their  natural  situation,  and  then  nature 
falls  to  work  and  completes  the  business. 
Sometimes  the  quantity  of  blood  exirava- 
sated is  so  large  as  to  prevent  nature 
from  going  through  these  procesiesdireclly, 
and  forms  a  tumour  called  an  ecchymosis. 
Ecchymosis  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
kindi;  one  is  where  the  blood  coagulates ; 
the  other  is  where  it  docs  not.  ThatvrhicT 
'  coagulate*  commonly  subsides  graduati 
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fruin  llie  blood  heing  alisorbed,  bnd  gives 
hut  iitlle  trouble,  which  is  likewise  the 
CJfL-  iomtiiiiU'S  witli  iLose  in  which  lUv 
blood  does  not  coae;uUie.  though  noi 
generally.  I  have  seen  where  a  small 
wound  has  led  to  the  cavity  conlaining 
the  coagulum,  which  not  being  mnlilled 
with,  the  side*  of  the  cuviiy  luvc  grudu- 
ally  contracted,  and  have  as  gradually 
squeezed  out  the  coaguhim. 

A  woman  fell  with  the  labium  pudfiiidi 
on  the  edge  of  a  pail.  I  foupni  a  verj 
considerable  tumour,  which  1  though i 
was  of  blood  ;  there  was  evulenlly  a  fluc- 
tuation. I  bled  her,  and  ordered  a  poul- 
tice, but  did  no)  ojion  it,  a<  1  thonghl  the 
pre»eiice  of  the  extravasaied  blood  fniuht 
serve  to  slop  the  orifice  of  the  vessel.  In 
a  litile  iKiie  the  tumour  burst,  with  a 
small  oiicniiiQ,  iind  on  examining  with  a 
probe  I  found  the  coagulum  t'lllini^  a 
space  the  si/c  of  a  goose's  egg.  The 
cavity  grew  less  and  less, but.  alwiiys  kcpi 
exactly  filled  wiili  coa:ul.i(ed  blood;  and 
thui  It  continued  diininishiDsr  until  the 
oririce  healed.  Thus  the  blood  beini" 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cnvily,  and  not 
actinj;  jliere  as  an  exl^nn^ous  body,  nor 
even  allowing  the  iiimulus  of  an  iinfior- 
fett  cavity  or  inflamed  surface  (o  coniraci 
all  round  the  blood  until  had  disappeared. 
Now  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence if  I  had  followed  the  old  me- 
thod of  layiiiif  open  the  tumour,  scooping 
out  the  blood  and  dressing  die  internal 
jiurface  with  lurpeiiTine  ?  1  should  have 
had  a  sore  of  the  whole  pxletit  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  given  considerably  more  trouble 
both  to  the  patient  and  to  myself. 

The  second  species  of  ecchymosis  or 
that  where  tlie  blood  does  not  coagulate, 
does  not  always  tenniiiate  so  well  as  the 
former.  It  lius  often  the  appearance  of 
an  encysted  tumour,  but  from  being  the 
iiumediale  consequence  of  some  accident 
to  the  part  its  nature  is  understood  The 
Cause  of  this  blood  not  coagulating  niu»l 
arise,  1  coiiceive,  from  some  peculiar 
mode  of  action  of  the  vesels  arising  from 
the  injury,  for  I  apprehend  that  in  such 
cases  (he  blood  die.s  as  it  is  exlravafuted, 
or  iu  the  ,ict  of  extravasation,  like  the 
menBCs.  This  species  of  ecchymosis  hap- 
pens very  commonly  to  children  in  birth 
under  the  scalp.  In  such  cases  nothing 
should  be  done  bin  to  wait  with  patience, 
and  the  whole  will  be  absorbed.  In  many 
cases  the  accident  has  been  so  violeiil  as 
to  deaden  the  cellular  membrane  under 
the  skin,  or  as  to  produce  infl-iinmntion 
iu  the  surrouu'linK  naits  ;  these  some- 
limes  resolve,  but  they  are  seldom  allowed 


to  do  so,  for  surgeons  are  led  tu  open 
(hem  early,  from  seeing  the  inlliiinmatioii 
and  feeling  fluctuulion,  two  strong  entice- 
iiieiitt  to  use  the  lancet  when  all  circuro* 
stances  are  not  well  attended  to.  But  in 
such  cases  1  should  wait  until  I  saw  the 
signs  of  suppiira'ion,  \h.,  thinning  of  the 
skin  over  the  matter  and  pointing  of  llie 
conieats,  whicli  ath  the  only  inie  marks 
of  the  formation  of  matter  and  of  its  ap- 
proncliing  the  skin. 

Sorneiimes  ec<  hymosii  are  removed  by 
pressure,  which  without  this  would  re- 
iniiifi.  Parts  cannot  bear  pressure,  so 
ilidt  the  extravasaied  blood  being  pressed 
iigainst  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  arc  under  the  ne<essily  of 
absorbing  it. 

When  ecchymose*  are  not  absorbed, 
but  suppurate,  abscesses  are  formed, 
which  must  be  treated  as  absiesses  in 
common,  only  *vaiimg  with  a  liitle  more 
patience  than  when  wholly  the  con- 
^^e'Jue^ce  of  inflammation,  In  many  of 
those  cases  of  accident  not  only  the  skin 
shall  be  deadened,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  will  slough  and  leave  a  sore,  but 
oftL-n  the  skin  shall  pteerve  its  living 
powers,  anil  only  the  cellular  membrane 
imderneaih  shall  be  deadened  and  slough, 
and  pruluce  an  abscess,  wIirIi  was  not  at 
first  expected  In  cases  where  the  skin 
in  One  part  is  killed  by  a  blow,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  in  another  pari,  while 
the  skill  over  it  remains  sound,  the  dtad- 
ened  skin  will  tome  off,  granulate,  and 
ht^al  kindly;  but  then  iiitlummation  shall 
lake  place,  perhaps,  an  inch  or  two  from 
it,  where  the  cellular  membrane  was 
deadened,  and  an  abscess  shall  be  pro- 
duced. 

If  these  injuries  are  not  very  great, 
liille  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  sensi- 
tive principle,  no  sympathy  or  irritation 
taking  place  ;  but  sometimes  the  accidi^nt 
wilf,  by  its  irritation,  produce  another  ac- 
tion of  the  parts,  c.iusing  inflammation, 
the  end  of  which  is  either  adhesion  of  the 
divided  parts,  or  suppuration  for  getting 
rid  of  the  substances  become  extraneous. 
The  most  simple  accident  may  be  attended 
with  such  circumstances  as  will  prevent 
the  mo.st  simple  process  of  nature  from 
takinj;  place ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
magni'iide  of  the  vessel  ruptured,  or  n 
fractured  rib  wounding  the  lungs,  &c. 

2'fie  Heeond  ditidon  J  made,  nas 
wktre  noundg  communicate  cxternaUy. — 
Ihese  are  subject  to  greater  variety  than 
ihe  former,  yet  often  admit  of  the  same 
mode  of  cure.  A  wound  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound.     The  simple,  which 
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IS  what  I  mean  to  speak  of  now,  i$  a  ivolu- 
lion  of  continuity  in  part,  which  mujit  be 
made  nith  a  cutting  instrument.  In  sucli 
cases  a  numbfr  of  vessels  are  ahvnys 
divided,  blood  is  effused,  and  ihe  cells  of 
the  cellular  menibrane  expijsed,  as  well 
as  other  iniernni  parts.  The  former  class 
required  only  rest,  but  in  these  there  is  a 
necessity  for  replacing  the  divided  purls. 
Hie  present  clii>s  admit  of  both  a  natural 
und  un  aitihcial  cure.  By  the  natural  is 
ment  union  by  the  first  intention  ;  when 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  new  bond  of 
union  takes  place — adhesive  inflamma- 
tion; and  if  thiii  is  lost,  a  third  mode — 
granulation-  In  that  by  art  «e  have  lo 
imitate  the  natural,  we  are  to  hrin>;  the 
divided  surfaces  into  contact ;  the  living 
extravasated  blood,  being  then  reiainea 
aud  coagulatine,  unites  ihem;  the  mouths 
of  tli«  vessiels  shut,  and  the  Tcmainini; 
blood  is  absorbed  :  the  red  globules  are 
indeed  absorbed,  and  only  the  ccai;ii labia 
lymph  remaining  becomes  the  bond  of 
union.  Tins  is  an  imitation  of  naiure  ; 
but  surfaces  cannot  always  be  hrouj;ht  to 
unite  in  this  manner,  and  the  blood  in 
some  parts  loses  its  living-  ptinciple,  and 
then  it  become  a  source  of  iiriiaiton,  ex- 
cilinj;  inflamiiiutiun,  which  is  llie  cRse 
sometimes  in  simple  fractures,  and  which 
I  shall  Cull,  fur  distinction's  suke,  simple 
compound  frnctures. 

Tlie  best  time  of  replacing  the  divided 
parts  is  perhaps  during  the  time  that  the 
extravasation  continues,  but  it  may  also 
be  done  when  the  discbnrge  of  coagulable 
lymph  in  the  adhesive  or  first  Hage  of  in- 
Hanimation  lakes  place.  Sometimes  the 
inliammation  runs  so  bigh  as  lo  get  into 
the  .suppurative  staire;  the  exlravusated 
ids  msy  lose  their  living  principle,  and 
me  a  stimulus  exciting  inflammation. 
_  By  adhesive  inflammation  diflcrpiu 
part]  of  Ihe  body  may  be  unittd  to  an- 
other by  coming  into  contacl ;  but  the 
most  exlraordinaty  union  is  that  of  re- 
moving part!)  from  one  body  and  uniting 
them  to  anotiier.  Here  is  ihe  testicle  of 
a  cock,  separated  from  that  animal,  and 
put,  ihroug^h  u  wound  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, into  the  l>elly  of  a  hen  ;  which  nioHe 
of  turning  hens  into  cocks  is  much  such 
an  improvement,  for  its  utility, as  that  of 
Dean  Swift  when  lie  proposerl  to  obtain  a 
breed  of  sheep  without  wool.  The  hen 
was  afterwards  killed,  and  the  testicle  was 
found  adhering  to  the  iniestmes,  as  may 
be  seen  in  this  preparation,  where  ihe 
parts  are  preserved.  IJeie  is  another  pr<-- 
paration,  in  which  the  spur  of  a  cock  hits 
be«n  inserted  into  the  comb  of  anoiticr; 
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and  here  a  hnman  tooth,  inserted  into  ihe 
same  part,  and  united  by  means  of  ves- 
sels, which  you  s«=e  injicted,  from  one  to 
(he  other.  These  living  bodies  thus  ap- 
plied to  each  other  produce  adhesive,  not 
suppurative  intlammaiion.  In  the  same 
miinner,  ihe  eggs  of  one  animal  laid  in 
the  flesh  of  another  do  not  excite  suppu- 
rative inflanimation.  Tins  would  not  be 
the  case  i(  the  inserted  body  did  not  con- 
tain the  [irinciplc  of  life,  fur  (he  part 
would  run  into  .sijppuritive  inflamn^ation, 
as  would  lie  the  case  with  a  pea  so  iniro- 
diictd.  While  the  guinea-worm  is  en- 
dowed with  the  living  principle  it  gives 
but  liiile  trouble;  yet  if  killed,  it  gives 
the  »tLniulu»  of  an  extraneous  body,  which 
produces  suppuration  through  its  whole 
length. 

In  ihis  preparation  you  see  a  maggot 
deposited,  jubi  below  the  ski",  on  the 
back  of  a  reindeer  :  here  the  first  stage  of 
inflanimation  look  place  only  ;  coagula- 
ble  lymph  «as  poured  out,  which  has 
formed  a  chamber  in  whuli  ili«f  insect  re- 
sided. A  similar  power  is  ohsprv.rble  in 
vccelables.  Here  is  an  oak-leaf,  which  t 
picki  d  up  ill  my  garden  ;  you  obsefve  on 
it  spven  or  eight  jitoiuberanee?,  exactly 
circular  and  uniform.  These  have  been 
formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  eggs  of  an 
insect  into  ihe  le.if;  and  I  caimoi  but 
think  the  process  would  have  been  differ- 
ent if  any  substi>nce  not  possessed  of  the 
vital  principle  had  been  inserted.  It  is 
on  this  principle  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, that  the  union  of  parts  by  suture 
lias  been  recommended,  which  has  been 
found  the  best  practice  where  it  can  be 
done.  The  dry  suture  in  superficial  - 
wounds  answers  very  well,  the  quilled  is 
sometimes  uieful,  and  the  interrupted  is 
very  often  useful.  The  two  last  are  pro- 
perly called  sutures  In  many  cases  it  is 
improper  to  keep  the  surfaces  together,  as 
when  llip  wound  as  been  attended  with 
considerable  contusion,  which  generally 
occasions  sloughmg  of  the  parts.  When 
niiicli  blood  is  exirava;ated,  suppuration 
becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
blood  acting  like  any  other  extraneous 
body  5  but  when  laceration  only  is  pre- 
sent, union  by  the  first  intention  may 
take  place,  especially  when  on  the  hcaa,i 
and  over  other  sii I  erfifial  bones,  as  Mr,] 
C'line  has  observed.  The  machine  is  no 
at  all  disturbed  by  this  most  simple  opeA 
ration;  there  being  perhaps  even  no  locB" 
action  except  the  conlradion  of  th^ 
vessels,  the  union  being  pcrfortiied  by  the 
blood  Only. 
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DESCRIPTJON 

OP  A 

REMARKABLE  SPECIMEN 

•'  t 

URINARY     CALCULU 

TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDKO< 

Some  Remarh  on  lie  Structure  and  Fonn 

of  Urinary  Calculi. 

By  De.  HUDGKIN. 

The  specimens  of  calculus  which  I  am 
about  to  deseribp,  were  taken,  after  dtalh, 
from  ilie  miicli  iliickcned  bladder,  of  a 
boy  about  two  years  of  ajje  :  they  were 
nearly  of  i-qual  size.  The  larger  was 
about  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  shape ;  hut  raiher  longer, 
and  not  quite  so  broad  :  they  were  of  a 
whitish  colour,  like  many  calculi  com- 
posed of  the  phosphat'?s. 

Instead  of  presifnling  the  hardneis  and 
resistaDce    of  solid    bodiei   composed    of 
earthy  mailer,  they  possess,  on  the  surface 
at  Icusl,  a  degree  of  softness  and  elastic!  ly, 
as  if  covered  with  a  fleshy  layer:  a  cir- 
cumstance which  explains  the  uncertainty 
of  the   evidence  of  calculus  enlisting  in 
the  bladder,  when  the  little  patient  was 
loundedj  on  suspicion  of  thai  being  the 
case.     Besides  this  peculiarity  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  exterior  layer  of  these  calculi, 
the  material,  of  which  the  surface   was 
composed,  exhibited  a   slight  degree  of 
transtucence,  not  unlike    that  of   sorae 
blighted  acephalocyst  membcanes.    Tliese 
uc>usu:il  characlrTS  induced,  al  first,  jiome 
doubt    respecting    the    nature    of   tliese 
bodies.     A  section  made  through  one  of 
them  showed  tli.it  they,  in  part,  consisted 
of  an  opaque  while  substance,  having  an 
earthy   texture,    arranged    in   concentric 
but   fragile   layers.     Two   or   tlirfe   lliin 
layers,  consisting  of  a  material  precisi'ly 
similar  to  that  of  which  tlie  external  coat- 
ing of  the  calculi  was  composed,  were 
situated  between  the  layers  pos.icssing  the 
earthy  chnracler.      Although   the  earthy 
layers  were  so  hrillle  as  to  be  crushed  by 
the  act  of  making  the  section,  tl>e  frag- 
ments were  so   completely    retained    in 
tlieir  relative  situations  by  the  leiiacily  of 
the  membranous  layers,  that  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  the  calculus  was  divided 
■were  able  to  retain  their  form  and  cohe- 
sion.   The  resemblance  which  the  mem- 
branous layers  bore  to  the  membrane)  of 
acephalocyst   hydatids   was    such   ns    to 
induce  an   idea,  in  the   minds  nf  some 
who  examined  them,  that  such  hydatids 


had  really  been  f  uiicerued  in  the  p'oduc- 
lion  of  these  calculi.      1   am,    however, 
disposed  to  adopt  a  different  explaiiaiioo  : 
1st    Because  it  is  inconsistent  with   the 
nature  of  acephalocysts,  either  to  exist  in 
the   bladder,   except    when    accidentally 
admitted  mto  it  through  a  preturnaiural 
opening  from  some  other  situation,  or  to 
be  formed  as  an  investmeiii  to  any  foreign 
body;  and,  3d ly.  Because,  if  I   am  not 
mistaken,   a  more   plausible  exphnation 
may  be  offered,     ['reparation  No.  878,  in 
the  Museum  of  Ciuy's  Hospital,  is  a  ipe- 
citnen  of  fibrin,  passed  with  the  urine  from 
the  bladder  of  a  lad  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  passinjf  what  appeared,  when  recent, 
a  milky  fluid,  very  slightly  tinged   with 
blood,  givirvg  it  very  much  theiip^tearance 
of  some    specimens  of  chyle.      It   also 
resembled  chyle  in  spontaneously  ooa^tu- 
laling,  like  blood  ;  and  forming  a  mass  of 
crassamentum,  moulded  to  the  form  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  slood.    The  prepara-   , 
lion  in  the  Museum  i.s  a  specimen  of  one  I 
of  these    coagula.      I    am    inclined    to 
believe   that  the   little   patient  who   pro- 
duced the  S|ieti«ifii  of  calculi  which  I 
have  described,  must,  at  times,  iii  conse- 
quence of  the  derangement  of  his  kidneys 
or  bladder,  have  produced  urine  having 
somewhat   of   the    character  which    had 
become  cnnstant  in  the  lad  who  furnished 
the  specimen  No.  878  ;  and  ihnta  nucleus 
existing  in  the  bladder  at  the  time  became 
invested  with  coagulated  fibrin,  as  a  slick 
docs   when   agitated    in    recently   drawn 
blood  i — thai  when  the  character  of  the 
uvine  again   changed,  the  disposition  of 
the   phosphates  took  place,  and   inclosed 
the   fibrinous    layer.      The  repetition   of 
these  occurrences  appears  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  production  of  these  calculi, 
and  to  be  strictly  analog<)us  to  the  process 
by   which   other  alterniiiing   calculi   are 
formed.     The  sight  of  Ibis  section  imme- 
diat«<ly  suggested  an  explanation  of  the 
production  of  a  peculiar  appearance  which 
[   had  noticed   in  one  of  the  sections  of 
calculi  preserved   in  our  collection,  and 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  not  very  easy 
to  account  for. 

The  calculus  in  question  was  composed 
of  concentric  layers  of  very  difffrent 
degrees  of  density  ;  some  being  firm  and 
compact,  and  others  $o  loose  and  friable 
as  to  afford  a  very  feeble  support  to  the 
denser  layers.  Tlie  peculiarity  lo  which 
I  refer,  consisted  in  one  of  these  layers 
having  been  broken  into  fragments,  which, 
though  very  much  disturbed  as  respects 
iheir  relative  position,  still  continued  to 
surround  the  nucleus;  and,  being  inclosed 
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l>y  other  unbroken  layers,  concurred  lo 
form  one  sulid  calculuM.  The  interrop- 
lions  and  irregulariiies  in  the  broken  ' 
lajer,  produce  an  appearance  rpsembling, 
on  a  imall  scale,  the  interruptions  .some- 
times seen  in  the  sections  of  a  stratified 
country.  The  difficulty  had  been,  to 
account  for  the  rupture  of  the  compact 
layer  hiving  taken  place,  without  (he  frag'- 
menls  having  become  detached  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  the  bladder: 
whereas  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
remained,  not  only  in  approxiinaiion  to 
each  other,  hut  have  adrniltecl  of  liHle  or 
no  motion  aniongiit  themstlveH ;  seeing 
that  the  layers  of  soft  pliospiiates  have 
been  deposited  upon  them  without  dis- 
turbance. This  dilficulty  seems  to  be 
satisfactorily  solved,  if  we  admit  the  idea, 
that  the  firm  layer  was  inclosed  in  a 
membranous  layer,  similar  to  tho'se  in  the 
calculi  before  describ<-d,  at  the  time  when 
the  foice  which  ruptured  it  was  applied. 
This  closely  investing  layer  of  a  flexible 
material,  by  retaining:  its  cohe.sion  whilst 
that  of  the  layer  wiihin  it  was  destroyed, 
would  necensarily  fet.*in  the  fragments  in 
juxta  position,  althou|rh  they  had  been 
iomewliat  displaced.  The  disappearance 
of  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
layer  does  not  present  any  insuperable 
difficulty,  since  we  might  conclude,  a 
priori,  that  such  a  layer,  composed  of  water 
with  a  litUe  animal  matter,  unsupported  by 
organization,  would  soon  be  decomposeci, 
and  that  its  place  would  be  partially 
occupied  by  depositions  from  the  unne 
which  the  loose  texture  of  the  calculus 
would  allow  it  to  imbibe. 

The  inspection  of  a  large  number  of 
tjrinary  calculi  has  at  different  limes  sug- 
gested to  me  some  ideas  respecting  their 
varieties  of  form  and  structure;  whirh  it 
may  not  he  amiss  for  me  here  lo  offer,  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

It  is  evident,  in  many  instances,  that 
the  particles  separated  or  precipitated 
from  the  urine  to  form  calculi  asiiume  a 
crystalline  character ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  this  crystallization  takes  place 
around  a  small  nucleus  materially  in- 
fluences the  structural  character,  and  the 
form  of  the  calculus.  The  structure  is 
radiated,  and  the  form  more  or  les; 
rounded.  Even  the  evident  marks  of 
increase  of  superjiosition  by  layers  does 
not  destroy  this  radiating  character  ;  and 
the  lof  face  i<  often  roughened  by  manifest 
crysnUiralion. 

Such  specimens  of  calculi  bear  con- 
tiderabie  analogy  lo  certain  zeolites,  and 


to  sone  speermens  of  radiated  quartz. 
The  cyStic  oxide  affords  one  of  the  best 
pecimens  of  decidedly  crystalline  calculi. 
The  slate  of  purity  in  wiiich  this  substance 
generally  exists  is,  porhap«,  one  of  the 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  a  distinct  crystalline  cha- 
racter. Some  of  the  phosphates  appear 
to  come  next  to  the  cystic  oxide,  in  pre 
sentinif  this  character.  Calculi,  consisting 
of  nxabte  of  lime,  frequently  present 
evident  traces  of  cryilallization,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  under  certain  modifications, 
which  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
of  them  separately. 

Ill  many  inslantes,  the  molecules  which 
'inile  in  llie  composition  of  urinary  cal- 
culi do  not  possess  a  prrceptible  crystal- 
line form  J  and  the  resulliiig  substance  is 
what  mineralogists  would  call  massive, 
with  no  ot'ier  indication  of  striictutal 
airanpeinent  than  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  of  superposition  in  concentric 
layers.  Calculi  of  this  class  present  a 
great  variety  in  their  mechanical  structure, 
as  well  as  in  their  chemical  composition, 
in  some,  there  appears  to  he  a  alow  and 
uniform  deposition,  like  that  of  the  well- 
known  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime 
formed  in  the  baths  of  San  Fillippo,  near 
Radicofani.  Such  calculi  possess  a  firm- 
ness of  texture,  which  admits  of  a  very 
fair  polish.  In  other  cases,  the  precipi- 
tated particles  are  so  loosely  coherent, 
that  the  snbstance  of  which  they  are 
formed  seldom  admits  of  section  without 
crumbling  to  pieces.  There  is  consider- 
able variety  in  calculi  of  this  description; 
some  possessing  a  granular  texture,  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  coarse  sort  of 
sandstone;  wliilsl  in  others  it  is  soft  and 
eaithy,  like  some  of  the  softest  specimens 
of  chalk  or  tufa.  The  lamellar  nrrange- 
metit  is  very  differently  perceptible  in 
different  specimens  of  this  kind  of  cal- 
culus :  in  kome  it  is  strongly  marked,  and 
(he  calculi,  which  are  easily  crushed, 
separate  in  slicll-likc  flakes  ;  whilst  others, 
in  which  the  arragement  is  less  conspi- 
cuous, break  up  almost  indifferently  in  all 
directions. 

As  forming  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween calculi  possessing  a  distinct  crys- 
talline character,  and  those  in  which  the 
texture  may  rather  be  regarded  as  amor- 
phous or  massive.  I  mention  tho^e  cal- 
culi which  present  a  mammillated  surface, 
and  which,  on  close  in^tpection  of  a  sec- 
tion or  fracture,  appear  to  have  their 
several  lamella;  made  up  of  short  filire«, 
at  right  anghs  to  the  plain  of  the  lamells. 
These  are  often  an  assemblage  of  acicular 
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crystals  :  indeed,  the  crystalline  form  ia 
sometimes  evident  upon  the  surface. 
This  form  of  calculus  is  most  frequent 
and  remarkable  in  itiosc?  specimens  wliicli 
are  numposed  wliolly  or  chiefly  of  oxalate 
of  lime ;  and  the  name  of  mulberry  csl- 
ciilus  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  surface  of  a  mulberry,  which 
the  assemblage  of  round  elevations  or 
mammilla!  produces  ;  whilst  the  dark 
colour  common  to  these  calculi  tends  to 
render  the  similiinty  more  striking.  Tliis 
arrangement  is  not,  however, peculiar  to 
calculi  corapo.'ed  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Ii 
may  be  seen  ihoucli  less  frequently  and 
less  remarkably,  in  calculi  wli'jily  "< 
principally  composed  of  liihic  acid.  Tliis 
modification  uf  crystalline  arrnoiiement  is 
exhibited  in  various  minerals:  it  is  not 
very  uiicommoii  in  liieiiiutites  and  other 
oxideu  of  iron,  in  black  oxides  of  manya. 
nese,  and  in  magncsiau  limestone.  The 
mammillated  elevations  are  Boraetimas 
elongated  in  a  very  considerable  and  re- 
tnarkable  manner;  and  although  ility  atl 
seera  to  radiate  from  a  common  centre, 
lliey  differ  most  essentially  from  actcular 
crystals,  which  ate  also  frequently  sefn 
slioolinij  ftom  a  common  centre.  The 
elonealed  mammilla;  do  not  lake  so 
slrai^hl  a  course;  and  instead  of  lermi- 
nating  by  regular  angular  facets,  they  are 
lilunt  and  rounded,  and  often  present 
smaller  mammil.ited  elevations  up-n  their 
suiface.  The  only  calculi,  1  believe, 
which  pre.-enf  this  extension  of  ihe  mara- 
inillaled  form  are  those  composed  of  oxa- 
late of  lime:  in  which  it  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds so  far,  as  to  pro<luce  a  perfecl!\ 
stellate  fiirure.  The  most  remarkablr- 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  which 
I  have  seeu,  was  shown  me  by  my  friend 
Prl.fe3^or  Mussey,  of  New  Hanover,  in 
the  United  Stales :  who  has,  1  believe, 
published  a  descri])tion  of  it,  accompanied 
with  a  figure.  Tlie  radii  in  tliis  specimen 
must  have  been  at  leist  half  an  inch  in 
leii^ih,  and  not  more  than  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  they  were 
united  by  a  very  small  central  nucleus. 
The  whole  constituted  a  star  of  such  deli- 
cate form,  that  it  was  truly  surprlsin.;  that 
it  should  have  remained  unbroken  in  the 
bllidder. 

The  shape  of  some  calculi  is  evidently 
influenced  by  that  of  the  body  which  con- 
stituted the  nucleus  upon  vvh'ch  the  ma- 
t«"ri4l  composing  the  calculus  is  deposited. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  incrustation 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  eti- 
telopes  the  catheter  left  in  the  bladder. 
A  needle  had  found  its  way  into  tiie  blad- 
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der,  and  beccmie  the  inicleus  ot  a  loni 
and   slender   calculus.      Sir    A.    Coop 
used,  in  his  lectures,  to  mention  a  simil 
pxample,  in  which  the  nucleus  was  a  sil 
ver  tooth-pick,   which    had   been   intri 
duced  into  the  bladder. 

The  intestinal  calculi  occasionally  fouiv 
in  lioisc!!  ;ind  other  inferior  animals  somi 
limes  exhibit  the  inHuence  of  the  iiucleu 
in   modlfyin^   Ihe  fnrm   of   a  concretion, 
In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  presented 
by  Luke  Howard.     It  has  ihe  form  of  a, 
very  oljlateispheroid,  evidently  dependent 
on  the  nucleus,  which,  in  this  instance, 
was  the  mt-tallic  disc  of  a  hutlon. 

Uiinary  calculi  not  unfrequently  owi 
(h(ir  ftiiiii  to  iluil  of  the  cavity  in  whicl 
iliey  ait!  lod;;»>d.  The  most  sinking  ex- 
am) les  of  tins  are  seen  in  nephritic  cal- 
culi, wliicli,  in  some  specimens,  are  com- 
pletely muuUled  to  the  form  of  tl.c  pelvis 
and  iiifundibula.  A  similar  influence  is 
(occasionally  exhibileti  in  biliary  calculi ; 
sometimes  a  sint^le  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  completely  filling  ihe  gall-bladder, 
and  assuming  its  form,  and  even  extend- 
in^',  to  a  short  distance,  into  the  ductus 
cysticu-. — See  Specimens  in  theMuseum^' 
No.  1978,  and  1987. 

Altliousth  the  form  of  orinary  calculi  i% 
modifi.d  l)y  the  nucleus  upon   which  the 
calculous  matter  is  deposited,  and  pnrtlrl 
by  the  form  of  the  cavity  in  which   iheyj 
:ire  lodged,  these  are  not  the  only  causetj 
by  which  their  ligur«  is  affected.     Tli||i 
greater  thickness  of  the  deposited   layer*,  j 
at  a  particular  pait  of  the   cukulus,  ir&-| 
qnently  alters  the  form,  ^by  occasioning 
more  rapid  increase  ol  size  in  one  direc-J 
lion   than   in   another.     The  thickest  and 
mo«t  rapid  dep'.'sil  appears  to  tnke  place 
at  thai  part  of  the  calculus  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  largest  bulk  of  the  unne. 
It  is  consequently,  towards  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  that  the  calculus  receives  its 
deepest,  but,  at  the   same  time,  its  mo^t 
fragile  layers.     This  fact  is  most  reroaik- 
ably  seen  in  sections  of  caliuli  composed 
of  the  crystallized  phosphates.     This  un- 
equal increase  of  calculi   in  dtlTerent  di- 
rections, is  a  complete  proof  that  ihey  do 
not  change  their  position  in  the  bladder 
nearly  so  much  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    Even  calcali  of  small  size  some- 
times exhibit  this  unequal  disposition  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.      It  is  occa- 
sionally   seen    in    liihic    acid    calculi  ; 
although,  in  general,  calculi  of  this  de- 
scription are  composed  of  very  uniform 
layers.     The  fad,  that  the  loose,  soft,  and 
white  calculi,   composed   principally   of 


the  pliospl)at«s,  moat  frequently  posspsis 
Ibis  inequality,  tends  tocontirma  remark, 
already  made  by  Dr.  Mnrcet  and  Uuron 
Heiirteloup,  that  iht^se  phospliatic  calculi 
depend  as  inucli  on  llie  diiea^eil  secr-'tion 
of  llie  bladder  itstif  as  on  any  peciiliiirily 
ill  the  urine,  as  transmitted  from  (lie  kid- 
neys.* The  comprfS3ed  and  flattened 
roriii  of  niany  calculi  c.innot,  in  my 
opiDion,  be  very  satisractonly  accounted 
for.  ISarun  lleurieloup  ascribes  it,  in 
some  instil nces,  to  the  orii^inal  nucleus; 
but  in  the  lithlc-acid  calculi,  which  prin- 
cipally assume  this  form,  the  nucleus  ij 
generally  sn  small,  ihat  the  addition  of 
numerous  layers  of  unilonn  thickntss 
would  necassarily  tend  lo  pradui.e  it 
ypherc.  We  are  therefore  oblitjed  to  mJ- 
mil,  that  theie  tiat  C/ilculi  mu>t  maintnin, 
if  they  do  not  originally  receive,  llieir 
form  by  mote  copious  deposition  at  their 
circumference,  ^omelhing  may,  perh.ips, 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumference  being 
always  ready  to  receive  accessions  of  de- 
posit, whilst  of  the  flat  sides  one  only  is 
exposed  ai  a  lime. 

It  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
supposed  that  the  urine  descending  from 
the  kidneys  would  deposit  its  salts  upon 
thai  part  of  the  cnlcdus  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters; 
just  as  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime 
accumulate  where  water  charged  with 
that  salt  it  constimtly  poured  out ;  or,  to 
offer  a  slill  closer  analogy,  as  the  molar 
(eelh  become  encrusted  with  tartar  oppo- 
site lo  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Were  such  a  deposit  to  take  place,  ii 
i»  probable  the  misery  of  paiicnU  la- 
bouring under  vesical  calculus  would  be 
^really  increased ;  since  processes  from 
the  <-alculu3  would  be  formed,  which 
would  not  merely  irriiate  a  vety  sensible 


*  The  production  of  pseudo-merabr.<n- 
ous  layers,  and  of  earlhy  salts,  by  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  when 
in  a  state  of  diiiease,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, appears  to  be  not  altogether  without 
analogy  to  the  normal  and  abnormal  (>ro- 
tlions  of  a  part  of  the  urinr»- genital 
cous  membrane  in  biids  and  reptiles: 
normal  productions  bem>{  the  shell 
and  some  of  the  humoujs  of  the  ovum. 
TJie  abnormal  are  eggs  without  yolks ; 
tnd  masses  composed  of  concentric  layers, 
ofamoreor  less  membranous  character. 
The  leiklure  and  thi<knes»  of  these  Liyeis 
I*  liy  no  means  uniform.  (See  Prepaia- 
tions  in  Museum  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy.) 


part  of  the  bladder,  ihe  neighbourhood  ul' 
its  neck,  but  the  passage  of  llie  urine  from 
Ihe  kidne>s  to  Ihe  bladder,  mi^lit,  in  some 
instances,  be  seriously  interlered  with. 
When  we  see  that  the  urine,  as  it  is 
secreted  in  the  kidni-y,  is  liable  to  deposit 
calculous  mailer  of  different  kinds,  before 
il  lius  been  concentrated  by  retention  in 
the  bladder,  as  is  shown  by  the  formation 
of  renal  calculi,  this  exemption  is  the 
more  remarkable,  and  Ihe  cause  of  it  not 
very  evident. 

When  two  or  more  urinary  calculi  exist 
in  the  bladder — and  the  remark  will 
apply  to  a  |iluralily  of  calculi  in  other 
cavities  also — their  form  is  modified  by 
their  mutual  cont-ct,  and  their  opposed 
Mirf.ici'S  soraei lines  appear  worn  by  attri- 
tion. The  surfai.e  thus  produced  is  not 
always  flat :  the  one  may  be  convex,  the 
oilier  concave,  so  us  lo  represent  a  part  of 
a  hall-and-socket  joint.  If  we  make  a 
•ietlion  throuijh  such  calculi,  we  may  ob- 
s-T>e  that  the  appt-arance  of  allniion  is, 
in  some  degree,  fallacious;  for  we  may 
clearly  perceive,  that  even  on  the  opposed 
surf,ices,  deposition  has  been  proceedin;?, 
and  thai  the  number  of  la>ershas  been 
increasing  on  that  part  of  llie  calculus, 
but  that  they  have  been  thin  and  compact 
Compared  with  those  situated  on  other 
parts  of  the  calculus.  When  a  cunsider- 
able  number  of  calculi  exist  in  the  blad- 
der, they  are  sometimes  rounded  by  mu- 
tual contact,  like  the  pebbles  on  a  beach  : 
in  other  cases,  tlicy  assume  a  cubical  or 
polyhedral  figure,  but  more  frequently 
the  former.  This  disposition  is  strikingly 
seen  in  a  coll'-ction  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-two  calculi,  removed,  at  one  opera- 
tion, from  the  urinary  bladder  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  a  cubical  figure  may  be 
uiven  10  urinary  calculi.  It  sometimes 
tiapp<-ni,  that  the  elongated  proce.oses 
which  1  have  described  as  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the  cilculi,  wholly  or  prin- 
ci|>dlly  composed  of  oxalate  uf  lime,  are 
not  of  equal  length  on  all  parts  of  the  cal- 
culus. Hence,  instead  of  giving  lo  llie 
general  outline  of  the  calculus  a  spherical 
ligure,  they  produce  one  which  is  angu- 
lar :  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  two  speci- 
mens in  Guy's  collection,  the  figure  is  apt 
to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  cube. 
This  is  strikingly  remarkable  in  the  spe- 
cimen No.  3138,  which  has  a  very  regular 
cubical  figure  of  a'loul  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  section  clearly  shews  that 
ihis  calculus  was  oneinaMy  spliericaj  ; 
and  that  it  assumo]  its  present  form  by 
the  dnp  oporiioiiaie  increase  at  eight  op- 
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posite  points,  corre.spondini;  to  ttie  anglesi 
of  the  cube — the  inlervetjing  parts  of  the 
surface  having  received  such  additions  as 
to  produce  six  sides;  which  though  pre- 
sentincf  the  ordinary  inequalities  of  mtiL- 
berry  calculi,  obviously  tend  to  produce  a 
flat  surface. 

Some  calculi,  which  towarda  their  cir- 
cumference are  evidently  composed  of 
nearly  parallel  layers,  and  therefore  seem 
to  ha»e  been  formed  by  superposition 
upon  a  nucleus,  are,  nevertheless,  found 
to  be  hollow  at  the  centre.  One  of  this 
description  has,  externally,  rather  an  ir- 
TCfCular  figure  and  surface ;  but  the  aspe- 
rities are  rounded  off;  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  minuie  crystallization  on 
some  parts  of  the  surface.  The  section  of 
this  calculus  is  of  a  pale,  yellowish  brown 
colour;  the  texture  ia,  generally,  close 
and  compact.  Towards  the  circumference 
the  parallel  layers  are  very  evident.  The 
centre  of  the  calculus  is  hollow;  and  the 
cavity  it  presents  has  a  very  irregular  sur- 
face, suggesting  the  idea  of  a  soft  m.iN!% 
having  beuiG;  dried,  leaving  the  residuum 
fissured.  The  parallel  layers,  towards 
the  inlenial  surface,  are  intemijjted,  as  if 
broken  hy  this  process  after  tlieir  deposi- 
tion. I  imagine  such  c.ilt.'iilt  mu«t  have 
been  formed  upon  a  nucleus  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  coagulated  blood  or 
fibrin,  which  becomes  hut  impecfectly 
penetr.Ued  with  the  urinary  salts  which 
cotn()ose  a  calu<ilns  ;  and  that,  althoughab- 
soluie  desiccation  does  not  take  place, 
they  nevertheless  have  their  sol  id  pnrti<;les 
broui^ht  together  in  close  approiiinatioe 
and  cohesion,  Fissures  aie  thus  pro- 
duced, as.  in  the  drying  of  starch  ;  wtiifst 
the  external  portion  of  the  calculus,  beitig 
originally  depositrd  in  a  firm  coiinaci 
form,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  calculous 
matter,  remains  unchanged .  Such  calculi 
raay  therefore  be  compared  to  the  masses 
of  Lias  found  in  the  London  blue  clay, 
which  ate  of  a  nodulou»  figure,  and  of  a 
uniform  texture  exienially ;  whilst  inter, 
nally  tl>ey  present  numerous  irregular 
crystalline  veins;  which  veins  aie  evi- 
dently produced  by  the  filling  up  of  inter- 
nal fiisures,  produced  in  the  manner 
above  ilescribed ;  namely,  the  BRgrega- 
tion  and  cohesion  of  the  solid  partidei  of 
a  once  soft  n.ass.  They  bear,  however, 
a  still  closer  resemblance,  in  size  and 
figure  at  least,  to  some  tmall  nodules  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  were  fouu'l  im- 
bedded in  a  seam  of  clay,  and  which 
were  hollow  internally. 

When  a  stone  in  the  bladder  has  ac- 
quired  a  very  large  size,  bO   that   for  a 


length   of  lime  it   inuft  have   filled  the 
organ,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  tUe 
urine  to  collect  to  any  notable  quantity,  it    fl 
generally  happens  that  the  calculus  losei)    ^| 
the  pyriform  shape  which  the   model  of 
the  ^tstended  bladder  naturally  presents, 
and  assumes  a  figure  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  hour-glass  ;   except 
diat  the  contraction  does  not  take  place 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  divide  the  calculus 
into  equal    portions ;    the   depression    is   ^m 
likewise  comparatively    slight,    and    its    ^| 
direction,  instead  of  being  vertical  to  the    ^* 
action  of  the  calculus,  is  considerably  ob- 
lique.    Thp  degree  of  obliquity  is  nearly 
the  same  in  all  ihe  specimens  in  which  I 
have    olispived    t^is    peculiarity.      Such 
uiiiformiiy  evidently  points  to  some  cause 
inherent  in  the  bladder  itself;  but  I  con- 
fers  that   I  have  not  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  account  f<ir  it.     I  am  not  aware 
of  any  partial  superiority  in  the  contrac-    ^^ 
tile  fibrous  cont  uf  the  bladder,   in    the    ^| 
situiilion   and  direction  required  to  pro- 
iluce  such  a  depression.      I  have  thought 
it  possible  that  the  ureters  might,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  connected  with  it ;  either 
dtreclly,  hy  their  action  on  the  bladder, 
or  indirectly,  hy  (he  stream  of  fluid  whTch 
ihey  are  pouring  into  it.     A^  I  hive  never 
examined    a    bladder   containing   such   a 
a  calculus,  I  am  without  facti,  either  for 
the  confirmation  or  refutation  of  this  idea. 
— Guy'i  Hiy»pitai  Reportt. 
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In  a  former  number  we  inserted  the 
commencement  of  this  able  paper  nnd 
now  resume  it. 

Nightingale  Wells,  aged  43,  was  ad- 
mitted, under  my  care  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, October,  22,  J8;»4. 

It  appeared,  that  in  the  year  18 IT, 
being  then  in  the  army,  he  received  a 
wound  from   the  bursting  of  a  gun,  by 
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wlii-li  \(^x  cUcek-bon^  \Ka  tnucli  injured, 
Mtd  Uoui  lli.'it  tiino  tlie  sense  hearing  be- 
came, vtry  iltjfeciive  in  tlie  Uii  ear;  bul 
no  oiber  ill  cunscqueuce*  were  «ijS};eetE<l 
till  aooui  ei-^liivfii  iiiiKi  1^  :ig.j,  iv'icn  iiii 
offeiiine  (:i>c>iar^e  Ic  .    pUtv   fc'iu   llii' 
It'll  ear,  which,  ailer  coiilinuing  f-ji  ei^jlil 
nioiiUis,  suddenly  slopped  aUout  Clirist- 
rnas  loil.     This  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  pnin  avross  the  forehead,  urd  a  sense  of 
wi'ighl   towards   Uie  back   of.  ihe   head. 
AbuMl  four  months  a^o,  tlir  visiitn  of  ihe 
Itfi  eye  becnnie  lujperfeci;  and  in  another 
month  llie  right  eye  v  as  likewisii  adected. 
At  0>e  lime  of  his  admission,  ihe  vision 
of  botli  eye*  had,  for  the  last  month,  been 
so  defective,  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
Ins  way  into  the  street.     During  the  last 
six  weeks,  he  bad  been  attacked,  three  or 
four  limes  almoji  every  day,  with  a  con- 
vulsive agnation,  chietly  atfeciins;  the  left 
side ;  and  he  stated  that  his  memory  had 
become  very  imperfect  respecting  recent 
circumsUnces,  but  was  more  retentive  of 
those  of  earlier  date.      His    pulse   was 
variable  in  sliength  and  frequency,  gene- 
rally about  ye.     He  remained  under  mv 
care  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
lime  a  seion  was  kept  open  in  his  neck  • 
bis   bowels  were   freely  acted    upon    by 
Farious  purguiuesj    a  grain  of  calomel 
wa«,  for  some   lime,  sjiven  three  timea  a 
day:  leevJies  were  several  times  applied 
to  the  temples,  .i.,tl  Oeliind  the  eirs  :  the 
head  was  shave  I,  at:d  a  cold  embrocation 
applied.    Turirule  of  antimony  wa?  rublk  I 
into  the  scalp.     All,  however,  proved,  a.« 
has  been  fully  anticipated,  of  liule  or  no 
avail.    Tlie  chief  vurialions  which  took 
place,  during  the  time  he  remained,  were 
the  occasional  recurrence  of  very  severe 
headaches,     lie  once  or  twice  Icll  to  ihe 
grouod,  in   fits   of  giddiness;    and    w.as 
often  unable  to  move,  from  what  he  cnl- 
led  the  heaviness  of  the  head.     He  had 
occasional  diAicuity  in  passing  his  urine  ; 
and   his   bowels    were   costive.     On   the 
Uih  of  January,  he   left  the   lio^pital, 
being   at    that    tune   totally    blind;    and 
iieTir  afterwards  could  dtsiiiiguish    liijht 
ficirn  darkness.     He  was  quite  deaf  in  the 
left  ear,  aiid  ihe  hearing  of  the  right  was 
ax  limes  roucli  aUected.     He  had  then  the 
perfect  use  of  his  limbs;  and  was  in  the 
nabil  of  being  led  out  for  walks  to  ii  con- 
siderable distance.     (  was  inforraed   by 
Air.  Thomas    GrifRth,    who,   wiih    Mr. 
Dewsnap,  saw  him  occasionally,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  obtain  for  rae  what  infor- 
mation he  could,  that  this  state  continued 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  the 
stme  year(t836),  when  he  was  suddenly 
No.  23. 


attacked  oii«  day  while  walking  in  the 
garden,  and   fell  insensible.     "  When  he 
rc-corered,"  gays   Mr.  OnftUh,  "he  was 
lhKnni|ilegic  on   the    ri;4lil   side,   and    the 
iiinuth  wai  <lrawn  to  the  left.     On  the 
siilfi  affected,  there  was  total  lo«s  of  scnsa- 
lii'ii.      Ue   recovered,   iu    some   degree, 
sensation,  and  ihe  power  of  moiioa  in  the 
arm  and  leg ;  but  the  etfurl  to  use  cillier 
was  always    accompanied    with    violent 
shaking.      He  could   not   stnnd    williout 
^lUppori.     Heat  all  times  had  the  power 
of   rot.iitiing  and   voiding   his  fieccs  and 
urine ;  the  bowels  were  very  torpid,  re- 
quiring the   daily   use  of  full  doses  of 
apM'ient  medicine  to  procure  relief.     He 
was  subject  to  convulsive  attacks  ;  which 
came  ou  sometimes  three   times,  some- 
timi  s  Only  once    a  day,  and    sometimes 
with  an    intermission  of  a  day  or  two. 
His  mind  was  at  limes  childish,  but  his 
reason  was  not  gone :  his  sense  of  taste 
was  entirely  destroyed:  hisUeuring  varied, 
being  sometimes  very  good,  at  others  ira- 
perfect.     Though  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
majiy  moiitbs,  he  iaimc'diately  recognized 
me  by  my  voice.     This  was  nbuot   two 
months  before  his  death:  he  then  articu- 
lated with  much  dl0iculty  i  Ite  uttered  his 
words  suddenly,  and  after  a  prolonged 
effort.     His  tongtie  was  drawn  forcibly  to 
the  roof  of  his  luouth;  and  in  the  cfibrt  to 
<peak,  there  was  apparently   great  diffi- 
culty to  depress  the  lower  jaw;  Ue  fre- 
quently, however,  gaped,  and  yawned  to 
the    full   extent,      li   appeared   that   the 
muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  jaw  had  in 
a  degree  regained,  their  power;  for  the 
distortion,  when  I  saw  him,  was  in  no 
great   degree;    sensation,   however,  was 
<:niirely  lost  on  this  side  o(  the  face'     He 
was  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  and  pas- 
sionate ;  but   I   did   not  observe  that  he 
was  lately  more  so  ilum  usual."     Tor  a 
considerable  time   before  his  d«ath,   his 
arms  were  so  paralyzed,    that  he  could 
not  feed  himself;    and   f«r  ihe  last  lea 
weeks,   he  could  noi  leave   his  bed  on 
account  of  the  paralyied  state  of  his  leg*. 
Ue  died  at  his  residence  at  Hammer- 
smith, on  the  33lh  of  October  1836;  and 
on  the  25lh  Mr.   Griffith  conducted  the 
examinntion  of  Ihe  body,  in  the  preience 
of    Mr.    Dewsnap,    Mr.   Bowling,    ^nd 
myself;  wheo  the  following  appearances 
were  observed. 

SKCTu  CADAVEKis. — Haiupg  the  cal- 
varia,  the  dura  mater  appeared  (ease,  but 
not  remarkably  vascular.  Two  or  three 
large  glandulie  Pacchtoni  stood  out  on  its 
surface,  by  the  side  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  like  little  fungoid  excrescencei. 
■J.  K 
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When  ilie  dura  malcr  was  remo»ed,  Ihe 
cuiivolmions  apjwnreJ  flatteiu'd,  from  llie 
(tie  ])  oftisinn  of  fluid  in  the  vfiitricleM 
Tlie  arafhiiotd  was  noivery  vascular,  and 
there  was  no  serous  effu-ion. 

(In  cutting  into  the  substance  oT  ttie 
br.iin,  there  were  decided  marks  of  c»n- 
^bstioii  i[itcrn:dly,  and  very  disiinci  mui- 
iliii^.  The  co>pu9  cnllojum  wns  a  liiile 
mised.  The  ventricles  were  diiitended  to 
(Kree  time;)  their  natural  size,  hy  limpid 
lii>id :  the  p<<rieteii  and  septum  lucidunu 
were  firm  :  the  foramen  of  Monro  was 
large  and  open :  one  long  ve>8e]  r,in 
meandering  along  the  under  ed^e  of  the 
plexus  churoides:  the  pLexus  itself  was 
exsanguine. 

The  oplic  nerves  vvere  remarkably  small, 
hard,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  dif- 
ferent froiii  the  pure  while  by  which  they 
are  usually  diitinguiihed.  Their  seciion 
was  oval  and  compressed.  The  infundii- 
bulum  wiis  rather  thicker,  aiid  of  firmer 
Consistence  than  natural. 

Beneath   the  teniorium,   a   tumor,   as 
larjje  as  a  chestnut,  was  found  on  the  left 
tide,  apparently  attached  by  a   peduncle 
to  the   petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,   pushing  aside  llie  tuber  annulare 
tind  the  left  hemisphere  of  llie  cerebellum, 
Compressing  tlie   medulla  oblongata,  and 
pushing  the  firth  nerve   upvrards.    Thts 
fVras  found  to  be  a  lirtn  dark  tumor,  the 
I  toction  of  which  was   mottled   with  (irn- 
fnous  blood;  and    it  altogether  bore  th- 
j  appearance  of  a  fungo  d   afowih,  arsinp 
[from  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone, 
but  clotely  attached  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  cerebellum      The  cancel  I  i  of 
the  bone  were  soA,  conlainitii;  a  puriform 
iioid      The  tyittpanum   wag  quite  ({one; 
and    the  ear    contained   some    purulent 
mat'er. 

The  other  viitcera,  both  of  the  abdomen 
and  client,  w*re  itaiural ;  eicepl,  that  in 
tht  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  ou  the  left 
side,  ;in  empyrina  of  some  standing  was 
diiicvtvered,  with  a  thick  layer  of  lynnph 
invrnilg  tltc  pleura,  and  ciroiimscnhiinf 
ihc  disease. 


The  two  cases  which  1  h»»c  now  de- 
titled  afTord  a^  many  poiiils  of  tiunliarity 
an  are  often  found,  or  indevd  as  wi>  ran 
well  exi^cf  I  to  mci't  with,  when  wo  con 
sider  the  varyiiin  coinbiiiiiiuns  which  Hit 
hninan  frame  ron»l!tt>ily  prii»eni» 


other  resp«cls  heali'iy,  their  syiDptotus 
had  »ufrere:l  no  impciriaiit  complita'ions 
liotn  the  cu-exi9tetK'e  of  other  diiicases. 
In  both,  we  ha»e  reason  to  connect  the 
aggravation,  and  probably  the  existence 
of  the  disease  with  the  exposures  and 
nccidenis  of  military  service.  In  boih, 
the  disease  has  been  marked  by  its  gradual 
progress ;  has  first  shown  itself  by  affec- 
tions of  the  senses ;  and  theu  slowly  pro- 
duced paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation  in 
various  parts,  affecting  the  intellect  little, 
until  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
and  probably  not  before  it  had  led  to 
extensive  serous  efTuaion  into  the  ven- 
I  rides. 

The  symptoms  may  be  more  speciRcally 
stated  ;  as,  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight, 
total  loss  of  hearing  in  otik  ear,  and  to  a 
great  extent  ir»  both,  i^radual  pamlysis  of 
the  extremities,  sbght  and  temporary 
aSection  of  the  .sphincters,  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  spnse  uT  taste,  and  a  protracted 
Heath  from  sensotial  o|>pression. 

In  these  two  eases,  the  left  ear  lost  its 
sensibility  not  much  I  s»  than  twenty 
year-i  before  death  ;  in  the  one,  from  tho 
concussion  ol  a  cannon ;  in  the  other, 
after  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  and, 
doubtless,  concussion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  What  predisposing  influence  was 
"xercised  by  the  violeme  inflcted  at  the 
time,  in  either  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
Siiy  ;  but  the  circuiiistance  should  not  lie 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  record  of  facts. 

In  both  coses,  the  vision  was  impaired 
and  destroyed,  even  befoie  the  hearing  of 
the  light  i-ar;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  this  affection  o'  the  sight.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  find  any  observation  after 
death  on  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerves 
Hi  the  first  case;  and  i  therefore  suppose 
that  no  remarkable  change  was  observable 
in  their  appearance,  or  that  it  was  passed 
over  unobserved.  Iti  the  secimd  case,  a 
very  obvious  alteraiion  presentefl  ii<»eir, 
Ihc  nerves  being  small,  hard,  and  dark- 
coloured,  with  a  mellow  lint,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of 
tl^ieir  natural  function ;  but  how  this 
change  wai  induced,  whether  by  pressure 
on  any  part  of  their  course,  or  by  inter- 
ruption to  the  circulation  thrnu^h  theil' 
substance,  or  by  the  irritation  ofrontguous 
pulls,  or  in  consequence  of  the  serous 
efTnsioii  taking  place  in  the  ventricle'-,  [ 
dont  pretend  to  say.  The  loss  ot  vision,  in 
ho'h  coses,  leads   us  to  suppose  that  it 


In   Ixith   cast">,   we   have   individuals,    forms  an  important  j-Hift  of  the  consecutive 
liltlf  p'St  the  prim*  of  lifu,  dyin«  ri  'iKlory  of  the  d.seiis«.     Tlic  loss  of  si^hl 

•equfncr   of  ttiino«rs   mnnlNrly  '  tho  tvft  eye  took  place,  in  each,  ratiier 

H^lfiin  the  skull;  and,  as  tlicy  are  1..;.,  ,.. ,  -iioio  than  two  yean  before  death ;  and 
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(be  los4  of  vision  in  the  ri^^liteye  followed 
very  »hoTtly  afier  llial  in  Uie  left.  The 
left  car,  iliougli  its  power  was  diminished 
to  a  very  eieat  extent  in  toth  cases,  aw\ 
««a»  entirely  lust  in  the  first,  rttaintd  its 
faculty  of  receivinit  >in|>reEs  oiis  longer 
than  riiher  of  the  eye-. 

The  situation  of  the  organic  mischief, 
which  might  be  said,  in  both  cased,  to 
eucrotch  upon  the  mechaimm  of  the  right 
.far.  and  which  made  pressure  on  the  audi- 
tftiry  iitTve  of  that  side,  aff>ided  SMfficie"! 
expUraiioD  of  the  deatruclion  of  its  fuuc 
lions ;  but  il  is  probably  (o  the  pressure 
coramunicaled.  through  the  pons  Varolii, 
to  the  auditory  nerve  on  the  opposite 
Bide,  ut  the  tumors  enlarged,  that  we 
may  ascribe  the  slow  dimiiiuiion  of  sense 
in  the  left  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  taste,  it 
aeems  tu  have  been  impaired,  in  each  case, 
as  the  diaease  gradually  advanced  ;  and 
neither  is  any  specific  notice  taken  of  il, 
till  a  few  tnonlhs  before  death.  This  is 
one  of  ihe  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
symptoms,  because  one  of  the  least  fre- 
quently noticed  in  cases  of  cerebral  lesion ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  il  arose  from 
pre.«sure  made  by  the  tumor  on  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
gustatory  branch  ;  for,  in  both  cases,  ihe 
fifth  pair  suflered  the  moit  obvious  and 
decided  displacement  and  compression. 
The  ohtuseuess  of  the  sense  displayed 
itself  in  the  total  want  of  preference  with 
respect  to  ar:icles  tdken  into  the  mouih, 
ai  observed  in  t.'ie  first  case,  so  that  the 
most  nauseous  medicines  were  taken  with 
the  same  indifference  as  the  most  grateful 
twvera^es;  and,  in  the  second  case,  the 
inability  to  distinguish  flavours  was  freely 
adroited. 

Tlie  impaired  functions  of  the  seniieg, 
more  particularly  of  the  sight  and  hearing, 
preceded,  by  a  considerable  time,  any 
important  loss  of  power  in  the  voluntary 
mascles,  or  any  diminution  in  the  com- 
mon seiuibility  :  in  regard  to  which,  some 
slight  want  of  correspondence  is  observ- 
able in  the  two  cases,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  spasmodic  or  cortvulsive  action 
which  occasionally  displayed  itself  in  the 
srcond  case,  but  wa^  not  present  in  (he 
first.  In  both  cases,  however,  something 
awilogous  to  Ats  uf  congestive  apoplexy 
occurred,  as  she  irritation  and  etnl<arras&- 
ment  of  the  brain  gradually  proceeded  ; 
and  doubtless  the  serous  affection  and 
conseifueDt  changes  in  the  ventricles  had 
a  considerable  share,  both  in  impairing 
the  muscular  power,  and  i)i  inducing  that 
feebleness  and  oppression  of  the  intellect 


which  furmed  no  pari  of  the  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

Ill  connection  with  the  foregoing  sub- 
ject, it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  effects  of 
Iti^ion,  as  they  occur  in  the  different  por- 
tions descentling  along  Ihe  course  of  the 
spine;  and  the  opportunities  bf  doing 
this  are  frequently  afforded  us,  boUt  by 
disease,  and  as  the  result  of  accident :  and 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  was  read  last  May,  before  Ihe  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  by  Sir 
B.  Brodje,  is  published  in  the  present 
volume  of  their  valuable  Transactions. 
Cases  of  an  analogous  kind  are  very  fie- 
(Uenily  occiirmg  in  the  practice  of  the 
physician,  where  disease  has  produced 
partial  paralysis,  more  or  less  traceable  to 
local  derangement.  In  one  case,  which 
was  under  my  care  in  tlte  hospital  wilhia 
a  few  moths,  a.  female,  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  stiffered  paralysis  of  the  glofso- 
pharangeal  and  laryngeal  nerves,  so  that 
she  could  with  great  difficulty  swallow, 
und  was  quite  speechless ;  and,  being 
unable  to  write,  expressed  herself  entirely 
by  signs ;  while  she  had  no  other  symp- 
tom of  paralysis.  A  man,  who  had 
evident  disease  in  the  superior  cervical 
vertebrs,  bad  lost  his  power  of  articu- 
lating, except  in  a  whisper;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  lower  extremities  were 
paralyzed,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  walk; 
and,  although  he  recovered  the  use  of  his 
extieniities  in  a  very  great  degree,  under 
the  use  of  selons,  he  left  the  hospital  still 
un»ble  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL. 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
Ihe  additional  fee  which  it  is  intended  by 
the  Gower  Street  Joint  Stock  Company 
to  be  extorted  from  those  students  who 
wish  to  attend  the  North  London  Hos- 
pital, but  who  at  the  same  time  declioA 
becoming  pupils  of  the  Lectures  in  the 

I  London    University,  is   solely   inU 
Sat 
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as  a  bonus  to  the  lecturers  themselves;  regulation,  wliich  will  compel  lliose  tlU' 


it  liaving  been  settled  by  the  dinnterested 

pro/ctaon  that  only  the  former  rate  of 

cliaTves  for  attendance  at   the    Hospital 

-  shoulil  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 

it*   inmafrs,   whilst   the  additional   £lO 

'  wet* to  b«  divide<l  amongst  tlie  physicians 

■anJ  aurgeonj,  according  to  llieir  mutual 

arrangements. 

The  EMiNf.NT  pnoFESsons, after  several 
yf^TS  grattiitoua  hhout  in  tlie  IIosditai., 
hod  for  some  lime  most  bitterly  com- 
plained that  such  labour  hid  not  brought 
Vtth  it  a  suitable  pecuniary  remuacration, 
and,  consistent  with  the  lideiial  princi- 
ples of  the  company,  they  were  impelled 
maturely, Lq  deliberate  in  i^liat  i^aiiiier  a 
poriton  of  ttveirhitherto  charitable laliours 
ConUt  be  converted  to  fill  their  own 
purses.  After  much  serioi)s  .  reflection, 
and  numerous  private  meetings,  which 
the  very  interesting  nature  of  the  subject 
demanded,  the  Professors  came  to  the 
decided  and  unanimous  opinion,  "  that  it 
Would  be  inexpedient,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
aeiit  moment,  to  appropriate  any  of  tlie 
(bnds  of  the  charity  to  their  personal  ad- 
vantages;" whilst  al  the  same  time  etery 
one  of  them  was  fully  satisfied  that  "  an 
additional  sum  might  Judiciouslt/  be 
levi«d  -upoti  tbose  students  who  entered 
to  their  hospital,"  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  with  no  other  rceommcndalion  than 
the  SMALLHES3  of  the  fee,  compared  at 
least  with  the  enormous  honorarium  de- 
manded by  the  regular  corrupt ionitta. 

1 1  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Joint  Stock  Company  should 
iukve  f«U  humiliated  al  tlieir  North  Lon- 
don Hospital  being  made  use  of  by  a 
great  mass  of  studeots  merely  for  ecotto 
lieat  purposes,  aa  was  too  evident  from 
4)ifl  same  students  not  condescending  to 
atletid  the  lectures  of  tho  cKLi:itn*TeL< 
SOBS.    TItrey  iherofure  deserve  no 

fl.'degrccof  crx)dilfi>r  cuutrivingancw 


dents  who  had  anticipated  the  advantage 
of  so  economical  an  eslablishmeot  as  the 
North  London  Uospiul,  either  lo  "  fork- 
out  "  £10  to  the  medical  and  surreal 
curmoranls  of  tlie  charily,  or  Rubmit  to 
attend  the  soporific  discourses  deliverer) 
at  the  Unipersity  College. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  which 
had  only  been  relinquished  by  the  econo- 
mical student  on  account  of  the  largeness 
of  the  fee,  now  offers  no  barrier  ;  and  we 
augur  that  few  of  the  extra  ten  pound  ex. 
torlions  will  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
iron  grisp  of  the  carnivorous  bipeds  of 
the  North  London  Menagerie. 

It  will  be  seen,  Imwever,  by  the  bill  of 
fare  which  contains  the  terras  of  the  com- 
pany far.  the  ensuing  session,  that  it  hiu 
admirably  be<'n  contrived  lo  secure  a 
larger  fee  for  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  their  school  tbfin  is  demanded  by  any 
other  establishment  in  the  metropolis;  so 
il:!it  und(!r  tlic  hypocritical  garb  of  a 
cheap  hoapital  these  libhrals  expect  lo 
enveigle  the  unsuspecting  and  unguarcletl 
youth,  and  extort  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
medical  education  which  he  never  had 
con lem plated,  and  ^vhich  he  might  never 
have  summed  up  until  he  availed  himself 
of  the  able  assistance  and  arithmetical  pen 
of  their  erudite  secretary. 

In  adopting  this  system  of  recoinmaud- 
ing  themselves  to  t>ie  puUtc,  the  Joint 
Stock  Company  of  Oower-streei,  have 
only  imitated  the  ordinary  usages  of  a 
certain  class  of  iratlesmea  in  this  meiro- 
polis,  who,  by  adveitisemenli  and  pla- 
cards, pretend  to  sell  apparently  good 
contmoUities  at  a  "  reduced  price  j"  but 
the  unfortunate  purchaser,  when  he  cosies 
to  exanine  tlie  account  carefully,  u 
astounded  lo  find  that  itenu  are  ingenj. 
ously  introduced  which  he  never  anlici- 
palvd  he  would  ,hara  l«  pay  for. 
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So  iliat  what  between  tlie  placarded 
mper-excellence  and  cheapness  of  cotn- 
'  modities,  of  only  ordinary  goodnetij,  and 
[the  ariful  introduction  of  items,  the  inno- 
f  cent  purchaser  finds  he  has  "  paid  con - 
'  liderably  dearer  for  his  whistle"  than 
had  he,  in  the  first  instance,  purchased 
>  from  a  tradesman  of  consistency  and  re- 
'speciability. 


PRIVATE  MEDICAL  INSTRUC- 
TION—GUI  N  DING. 


I  It  b  the  intention  of  the  Editors  of  this 

Journal  to  ofler  to  their    readers  a  full 

and  particular  account  of  the  system  of 

[  ORINDIMO,  not  only  in  this  metropolis  but 

I  also  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 

The  materials  for  this  novel  and  no  less 
usefiil  purpose,  have  been  carefully  col 
lected  and  arranged  from  authentic  sources 
—so  that  lliey  will  form  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive vade-mtcum  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  from  candi- 
dates for  diploroas  and  degrees  at  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  different  cunatilutcd 
authorities  of  the  thrtc  kiu^dfiiis.  Tiie 
system  of  grinding  may  be  viewed  in 
many  different  aspects,  all  of  which  arc 
equally  interesting  to  the  student,  the  ex- 
aminer, and  likewise  to  the  lecturer  hitn- 
self.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  wiiich 
■  could  come  under  discussion  in  which  the 
interests  of  three  parties  are  so  interwoven 
and  dependant  upon  cacli  oilier,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  iliat  every  encou- 
ragement should  be  held  up  to  the  student 
of  medicine,  otherwise  both  tJie  examiners 
and  teachers  would  not  reap  the  same 
harvest.  A  grinder,  iherefure,  fills  an 
important  chasm,  by  infusing  the  required 
quantity  of  knonledge  in  a  certain  time, 
he  becomes  the  organ  of  sjlisfying  the 
conscience  of  the  examiner,  .ind  at  the 
ame    time  of  giving  i;cUi  lu  the  teacher. 


Tlie  student  is  equally  delighted  with  the 
functions  of  the  grirtder,  acquiring  his 
honours  with  so  little  inlelleclual  exer- 
tion i  and  he  is  the  more  readily  prompt- 
ed to  the  large  disbursements,  perhaps 
the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  tritu- 
rating system,  from  the  'consideration  of 
having  been  compelled  by  tlie  legalised 
authorities  to  have  extorted  from  his 
pocket  compatatively  larger  sums  for 
knowledge,  often  promised,  but  not  alrtdys 
received. 

The  grinding  system  is  pursued  in  Lon- 
don upon  various  principles,  and  by  in- 
dividuals some  of  whom  lili  high  and  im- 
portant professional  positions,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  at  various  prices, 
and  on  very  different  terms.  There  are 
several  eminent  professors,  especially 
some  distiuguished  persons  of  the  King's 
and  University  Colleges,  St.  Barihoto- 
mew's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  the  West- 
minster, St.  George's,  and  the' Middle- 
sex, who  all  devote  ihemaelves  consci- 
eoLiously  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Mill.  The  next  are  those  connected 
with  ()ri»ate  schools,  whose  time  l>eing 
less  valuable,  they  are  able  to  devote 
llteni$elves  more  zealously  to  (he  'dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  aS  tritutalors.  And 
there  it  still  aiiotlier  class,  better  known 
by  the  Ijlle  of  Dack  MoL,incs,  who  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  all  connejiion  witii  ^ 
teachers  and  examiners,  who  devote  them-  H 
selves  entirely  to  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent, which  individuals  have,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  the  largest  classes,  and  the 
most  extended  reputation. 

The  expcnces  of  grinding,  by  tliese 
oievetal  classes,  are  very  diflerent,  tlioitgh 
all  expect  a  honorarium,  it  is  compaia-  ^_ 
lively  small  to  the  fees  extorted  from  ^M 
students  by  the  rccognueJ  lecturers.  The 
lirsi  class,  sucli  as  King's  and  University 
College-men,  expect  ten  guineas,  thougli 
a  less  sum  is  frequentfy  uken,  *hidi  pr 


ttMl 

*«fito  M  Kpi^UMlioo  Wing  nude  to  the  I 
i»«(H>i>«i  dlvUiou  or  elut  of  grinders.  Th^ 
•woni  oUta  Kiiuira  ftve  guineas  to  per- 
fa«|  Moh  Miididat*,  but  like  the  fiHi 
(ilkW,  oftm  ««duc«  their  price,  and  take 
ihrM  guiiwtts  w  thojr  con»ider  it  their 
lioMiideu  duly  to  prevent  M  many  stu- 
diiit*  M  puuible  making  application  to 
th«  third « liM.  The  third  class  of  grinders 
or  ih*  molakcs,  aware  of  the  difHcuU 
IIM  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  and 
10  prevent  the  frequeol  attempts  which 
hav«  heiii  made  by  eacii  of  the  other  two 
cloikses  to  form  a  monojwly,  perform  their 
laak  at  (he  moderate  sum  of  throe  guineas, 
uiid  occasionally  even  a  less  sum  has 
been  taken  ;  b>jt  the  greatest  indureinent 
which  tlicy  bold  out  to  the  student  Is  to 
indulge  him  during  his  hours  of  active 
inlellecluni  exertion,  with  an  occasional 
recreation  of  pipes  and  porter.  Such  is 
the  accommodatiuti  aiTorded  by  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  private  instructors  in  this 
metropolis. 
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\Vc  have  long  endeavoured  to  impress 
our  couteniporaries  with,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity and  vast  Jm^Hirtince  of  thai  science 
which  is  very  improperly  termed  Medical 
Juiisprudence  in  this  country.  We  have 
cls«wtiere  given  a  history  of  Medical 
Police,  Slate  Medicine,  and  ['uWic  Ilygi- 
ology,  as  well  as  of  Forensic,  Legal,  Judi- 
ciary or  Judicial  Medicine,  or  what  is 
terued  Medical  Jurisprudence.*  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  medical 
evidence  may  protect  or  destroy  reputa- 
tion, liberty,  and  even  life.  A  senei  of 
jirliclcs  on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  and,  as  the  science  of  Sl.ite 
and  Judicial  Medicine  exists  amount  us, 
instructive  to  many  readers.  We  shall 
therefore  insert  a,  series  of  papers  upon 
this  branch  of  Medical  Science. 

•  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
■ltd  Stale  Modicine,  \c..  he.  1836. 
!$«voikI  miiiiun.    Sherwoor'd  and  Co. 


INSANITY. 

Mental  Alienation,  or  Insanity  is  of 
four  kinds: — 1.  Mania.  2.  Monomania. 
3.  Dementia.  4.  Amentia.  The  medical 
jurist  should  be  able  to  indicate  llie  lead- 
in  j|  symptoms,  and  most  judicious  treat- 
ment of  each  variety  ;  ana  lUo  to  detect 
feigned  casvs  of  insanity,  and  to  prevent 
real  lunatics  being  treated  as  criminals. 
A  wide  field  of  specuhtion  is  op'  ned  to 
him  by  this  interesting  subject.  Some  of 
the  questions  he  will  have  to  decide  are, 
how  to  distinguish  the  disease,  and  to 
prove  a  man  insane,  if  he  has  teal  lucid 
intervals  ;  what  period  of  life  is  most  lia- 
Ide  10  insanity ;  and  what  digea.ses  are 
most  liable  to  be  confiiunded  with  it  ? 

I.  Mania- — Mani-i  has  periods  of  exa- 
cerbation and  decline  like  other  diseases. 
Pinel  recommends  that  regular  accounts 
of  tliese  perioil!  should  lie  ente'ed  in  the 
case-books,  instead  of  the  oddities  and 
extravagancies  of  the  patients.  He  would 
divide  m  miacs  in>o  three  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  exhibited  the  exacerbation,  or 
acm^  of  the  disease,  its  decline  or  conval- 
escence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  Sensations  are  very  difTerent  in  differ- 
ent persons.  1  knew  a  female,  (says  Dr. 
TmiII,)  who  slept  in  the  open  air, 
although  snow  wiis  on  ilie  ground,  and 
yet  complained  of  heat  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  There  is  often  great  watch- 
fulnes*,  sleep  being  sometimes  not  en- 
joyed for  a  very  long  time.  The  patients 
sometimes  bolt  their  food  ;  but  at  others 
under  anorexia,  and  act  on  a  determina- 
tion to  starve  themselves  to  death.  In 
the  latter  case  you  must  force  liquid  food 
npon  them.  Be  attended  by  a  strong 
force  of  keepers,  for  if  you  have  only  one 
or  two  the  patient  will  resist.  Lay  him 
on  his  back;  let  the  nostrils  be  cloied, 
and  (he  mouth  forced  open  by  an  instru- 
ment inserted  between  the  teeth,  and  pour 
down  the  fluid  from  a  double-spooled 
vessel.  The  sexual  appetite  is  sometimes 
lost,  but  at  other  limes  it  is  outrageous. 

After  the  maniacal  access  has  passed 
the  patient  sometimes  wakes  up  as  from  a 
dream  ;  perliaps  with  a  loss  of  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  as  taken  place,  though, oc- 
casionally, a  dislike  to  certain  persons  or 
things  m^iy  remain.  During  the  fit  this 
dislike  is  often  taken  to  persons  or  things 
before  agrecihla.  ilecovery  is  genenlly 
gradual,  and  the  best  symptom  Is  a  return 
to  the  subject  of  hallucination  without 
being  much  affected  by  il,  especially  if 
llic   return    be    voluntary.     In    one  case 
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,  Tnill  was  examined  on  a  commiMton 
of  lunacy,  where  the  person  appeared 
quite  well.  On  asking  bim  if  lie  had  not 
bc€n  ill-used,  he  answered — Yes;  that 
be  was  Lurd  Lllenborough,and  had  been 
deprived  of  bis  estate.  At  the  Bicetre,  a 
man,  who  was  about  lo  be  discharged, 
subscribed  himself  "  Jesus  Chirst." 

It  is  wrong  to  think  that  mania  is  in- 
curable, and  thai  it  always  depends  on 
^organic  lesion  of  (he  brain.  In  old 
■Standing  cases  of  insanity,  the  brain  is 
found  much  hatdcr  than  natural.  Out  of 
fourteen  which  were  examined  in  the 
Liverpool  Asylum,  one  could  be  rolled, 
and  even  kicked,  round  the  room,  with- 
out being  brokrn.  It  resembled  lirer  in 
consistence.  If  the  disease  ha&  been  of 
less  duration,  there  may  be  ramollisemeot 
of  the  brain,  but  iu  the  ^nerality  of 
caaes,  there  is  only  increased  vascularity. 
i.  Afomomaiiia.'^ln  monomania,  or 
roeUncholy,  there  is  generally  increased 
pride.  Dr.  Traill  had  a  patient  which 
conceived  himself  the  most  perfect  of 
beings.  He  thought  that  when  he  moved 
Uie  world  viliraied  ;  and  that  his  wealth 
had  been  confiscate  I  (o  pay  the  naiiunat 
debt,  lie  was  »ery  harmless,  and  used 
to  be  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
asylum  peeling  putaioes.  He  said,  that, 
if  let  oui,  he  must  kill  several  persons, 
having  received  i  commission  from  hea- 
ven M  to  do.     He  is  still  alive. 

The  fear  of  hell  is  very  common.  A 
happy  mother  suddenly  became  wretched 
from  this  cause ;  and  several  times  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  She  was 
quite  coherent  on  other  subjects,  and  was 
coied  by  a  ch  mge  of  air  and  scene.  A 
man  who  hnd  become  insane  from  d' ink- 
ing, thought  one  night  that  God  sent  an 
angel  lo  tell  him  to  cut  liis  liver.  VVith 
a  razor  he  made  an  incision  into  his  (e/t 
side;  opened  ihe  descend inK  colon,  and 
ever  afifrwards  had  an  ariiiicial  anus. 
Dr.  Traill  told  him  the  luessage  could  not 
have  been  from  God,  for  He  wouM  have 
known  better  on  which  side  the  liver  was. 
This  hasti  ned  bis  return  to  sanity.  I  do 
do  not  think  religion  is  so  frequent  a  cause 
of  insanity  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Many  monoroaniacal  paiienis  have  fears 
on  religious  subjects  who  before  tlieir  ill- 
ness were  not  religious.  Ardent  spiriL<; 
•end  more  patients  to  asylums  than  all 
other  causes  put  together. 

Some  patients  have  taken  their  pbysi- 
heibn  aside,  and  de!<cribed  rircurately  the 
hallucinations  of  thfir  fellow-palienl», 
and  have  then  reminded  him,  in  a  whis- 
per,   how   difl't-reiiily    they    ^vcle    lo    be 


treated,  since  ti^  were  noblemen,  and  in 
one  ca^e  Ihe  Drily  himself!  Une  gen- 
deinan  weut  read  after  studying  poliitcul 
economy.  He  wrote  a  most  eloquent  let- 
ter  10  Piti,  full  of  c(<rrect  views  ;  but  con- 
cluding with  a  proposition  for  stretchiag 
land,  *'as  the  curriers  stretch  leather,''  in 
order  to  extend  Britain  into  the  Atliintiu. 
I  saw  another,  who  had  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  makin'i;  diamonds,  "as  fast  as 
pras  from  a  hopper,"  by  compre»><ng  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  He  also 
said  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  coun- 
try he  passed  tlirougn,  by  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  the  carriage  through  a 
teles. u|ie ;  while  a  pencil  fastened  tn  his 
queu,  drew  the  picture  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  carriage.  He  died  imbecile, 
after  squ;indering  his  property.  There 
was  another  patient,  who  said  that  a  ride 
in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  palour,  with 
a  pack,  of  cards,  in  the  afternoon,  were  all 
that  life  affords.  He  soon  afterwards 
killed  liiinsetf.  Another  gentleman  lold 
a  friend  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  was  de> 
termined  lo  quit  it.  His  friend  requeiied 
him  to  live  till  Saturday.  He  promised 
he  would  do  so  till  four  o'clock.  Hi/i 
friend  did  not  visit  hiro  till  five,  and 
found  that  the  determination  had  been 
put  in  force  an  hour  btfure.  Tlie  two 
last  were  instances  of  tedium  vits.  A 
gentleman  determined,  that,  in  order  lo 
save  his  family  from  perdition,  he  would 
send  ihcin  to  heaven  before  they  had  com- 
mitted mortal  sin.  He  made  an  attempt 
ou  his  wife's  ihroat ;  was  confined,  cured, 
and  afterwards  lived  happiiy  with  his 
femily  for  two  yt-ars.  The  disease  then 
returned;  he  solicited  permission  to  enter 
an  asylum,  and  died  there.  A  geattemao 
tiild  his  medioal  attendant  thai,  during 
the  fit,  he  fell  a  strong  desire  to  kill  his 
ci)ildrGn,  and,  being  religious,  ascribed  it 
lo  the  insiigalion  of  the  devil. 

A  prettaded  madman  will  seldom 
escape  the  examination  of  medicHl  men  ; 
tliougb  a  crafty  lunatic  may.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  trial  of  Beliiiigham,  fur 
the  muder  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  hastened, 
for  it  was  thought  by  some  he  was  insane, 
and  he  was  once  in  confinement.  Public 
feeling  was  much  excited  against  him. 

3.  Dementia. — In  this  variety  of  msa- 
nily  there  is  a  violent  transition  from  dif- 
ferent states,  and  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 1  have  known  patients  repeat  the 
names  of  animals,  or  of  inanimate  objeois, 
wiihout  intermission  for  hours  together. 
During  the  French  KevoluHon,  a  young 
mm  saw  his  father  murdere<l  ;  he  lost  his 
speech  and  his  leason,  and  attended 
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to  his  physical  wants.     In  detnentia  the 
juilefment  is  scarcely  exercised  at  all  ;  it 
is  chiiraclerised  by  sudden  emotions   of 
joy  and  grief;  extrava^nl  mutions  of  'the 
body  ;  restless  activity  ;  a  chaos  of  wild 
ideas  ;  all  transcient  and  without  design. 
•1.   Amentia.- — This  form  of  insanity, 
which  is  also  called  idiotism,  is  owing  to 
original    malformation   of  the  brain.     If 
congenital,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  cure  ; 
bat  tlie  palienl  must  be   kindly  treated. 
Cretinism  is  a  most  remarkable  kind  of 
amentia,  combined  with  goitre,  or  bron 
chocele.      The  latter  is  well    known  in 
Derbyshire.      Dr.  Traill   had  a   servant 
Ffirom  that  part  of  the  country,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tumor,  she  was  quite 
healthy.      Cretins    have    ^enenttly    larjre 
deformed  heads.      Some  cannot  walk  till 
the  |)eriod  of  puberty,  and  some  can  per- 
form no  voluntary  motions  but  those  of 
deglutition.    They  have  no  moral  feeling.s. 
In  some  cases  the  c;enital$  are  large,  and 
there  is  great  salacity.     If  two  intermarry 
iheir  ofl'spring  is  moit  Iwlpless.     If  a  cre- 
,  tin  marry  ii  hcallUy  woman,  the  offspring 
t{(  a  cretin  in  the  third  degree.     Baussure 
lltscribes  this  disease  to  the  stagnant  air  of 
[the  Alpine  valleys.     Others  attribute  the 
■  goitre  to  the  use  of  hard  water,  which 
Ivauses  excessive  glandular  secretion. 

Accidental    idiotism    has   arisen    from 
^blows,  the  abuse   of  spirits,  vencry,  &c. 
jit  oficu  arises. from  disappointment.     The 
[pntierit  sometimes  repeats  the  same  word 
Imeqiienlly ;  perhaps   from  rlefect  of  me 
BOry   occasionaliyi    hut   fenerally   from 
[•pusm  of  the  muscles  under  the  long-ue, 
'•s   in  stammering.     By   a  violent  effect 
'  til  is  spasmodic  affection  may  sometimes 
I  ibe  overcome,  as  in   the  case  of  a  patient 
'vho  Ci'uld  sing  if  liquorice  was   otTiTHil. 
I'ldiols  {generally  fix  thems>-ltes  in  a  p.trti- 
[Culnr  part  of  the  ward,  and  if  moved,  re- 
turn to  it.     One  idiot  had  constantly  a 
lascivious  grin  on  his  countenance  ;  suid 
only  "yes,"  or  "  n",''  and  if  moved,  or 
ordered  to  walk,  expressed  his  ang<3r  by  a 
grunt. 

Mania  from  drinking  sometimes  gradu- 
ally sinks  into  idiotism.  One  maniac 
was  a  great  babbler  of  thmgs  without  con- 
nexion, lie  was  getting  well  apparently, 
when  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  ol  epilepsy, 
'  became  an  idiot,  and  died.  On  examina- 
tion, a  hard  tumour  was  found  in.  the 
brain,  and  pus  infused  under  tlie  pia 
xnater.  Idioti-m,  of  all  the  forms  of  in- 
sanity, is  most  difficult  to  cure;  but  I'inel 
says  It  is  sometimes  cured  by  an  acctss 
of  mania. 

i\lcatitl  alienation,  is  an  .klioiiatiuii  of 


same  of  the  powers  of  the  tinderslanding. 
Hence  the  derangement  may  be  of  various 
kinds.  The  first  we  shall  mention  is  de- 
rangement of  sensation.  Hence  palienbs 
often  feel  great  heat  in  the  abdomen,  and 
this  leads  them  lo  quit  ihi^ir  beds,  and  to 
prefer  the  cold  floor,  l^ligh  excitement 
iearlj  to  sleeplessness,  and  lo  great  mus- 
cular exertion.  But  these  are  not  always 
concomitant  symptoms.  If  the  disease 
has  lasted  long,  there  is  generally  a  ten- 
dency to  stupur.  Sometimes  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  or  drink  is  taken.  This 
must  be  restrained,  and  not  stopped  alto- 
gether. The  barbarity  of  kaepiuj;  such 
patients  on  very  low  diet  (which  I'inel 
says  is  sometimes  fital)  is  now  exploded. 
At  the  Bicetre,  when  the  whole  daily 
allowance  of  food  was  a  pound  and  a 
half,  served  at  one  time,  the  raoriality  was 
sixty-two  per  cent.  After  the  revolution, 
the  fiuaritity  was  increased  lotwo  pounds, 
served  at  twice,  logeiher  with  potage  at 
night.  The  niortaliiy  fell  to  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  but  this  wbs  partly  owing 
to  other  improvements. 

Deranged  sensations  in  the  generative 
organs,  lead  to  satyriasis.  Women  of  the 
most  modest  habtis,  fall  to  a  level  with 
prostitutes ;  they  complain  of  heat  in  the 
breavis  and  uterine  reginn.  In  males  this 
stnte  lea  Js  to  sclf-poUutiaii,  and  even  pro- 
duces a  tendency  to  worse  crimes.  Such 
palieiits  you  must  seclude  and  restrain, 
by  mtans  of  a  strait  jacket.  Women  give 
vent  to  their  desires,  at  first  only  in  whis- 
peis,  but  afterwards  loudly,  and  by  iitt- 
modest  gestures.  After  rtason  is  reco- 
vered, modesty  returns,  and  generally 
Such  persons  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
iias  passed,  Sometimes  patients  eat  little 
or  nothing,  for  fear  of  poison.  One  was 
so  sunk  in  idiotism,  that  he  would  not  eat 
unless  food  was  put  into  his  mouth. 

Deranged  perceptions  of  sight,  are  very 
common  in  delirium  tremens.  1  knew  a 
retired  officer,  leading  a  tnoitotonous  life, 
who  used  to  see  puny  soldiers  descend 
into  the  room,  through  a  crack  in  the 
ceiling.  Another  patient  who  thought  he 
saw  ill  the  yard  n  monkey  with  its  young 
ones ;  they  were  in  reality  a  hen  and 
chickens.  On  his  conceiving  that  the 
monkey  came  into  the  room.  Dr.  Traill 
pretended  to  catch  it,  and  whcu  the  pa- 
tient saw  it  in  his  grasp,  without  being 
able  feel  ii,  he  was  cured  of  the  delusion. 
In  delirium  tremens  bleeding  is  not  good. 
The  best  wiiy  of  adminibtering  opium  in 
such  cases,  is  by  opiate  friction  to  the 
arms  and  legs. 

Ueraniteiiu  III  nf  nicmoty  ii  very  coitt- 
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mon,  especially  ia  dementia.  A  lady 
used  to  repeat  words  unconnected  with 
eadk  oilier  for  hours  togetlier.  If  her 
mouth  wa»  stopped  with  the  hand,  when 
the  latter  was  removed,  she  began  again 
with  the  word  with  which  she  led  off.  I 
have  known  idiots  frightened  on  bein); 
threatened  for  a  fault;  and  yet  repeat  the 
fault  loon  afterwards.  This  was  owiiig 
to  forgetfulness.  One  lady,  who  was 
kept  apart  fiom  tlie  other  patients,  in  the 
Liverpool  Asylum,  on  account  of  ht^r 
howling,  was  very  anxious  to  join  the 
rust;  but  on  obtaining  her  wish,  would 
soon  begin  to  howl  again,  having  forgotten 
her  promise  to  abstain  from  it.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of 
the  memory  are  much  iucreascd. 

One  genileman  enjoyed,  in  the  parox- 
yfms,a  kind  of  beatitude~-wriling  poetry 
and  being  very  malicious.  Another  filled 
quires  of  f>apcr  with  poetry,  little  con- 
nected, but  containing  beautiful  images. 
Sometimes  a  spot  on  tiie  wall  is  trans- 
formed, in  the  imagination  of  patient', 
into  a  grinning  countenance ;  a  wreath  of 
straw  into  a  crown  of  diamonds ;  and  n 
t4tlereU  cloak  into  a  robe  of  royally. 
\  isioiis  are  very  common,   both  by  day 

id  by  night.     One  patient  said  his  body 

as  not  his  own,  but  belonged  to  Jane 
'Johnson.  Another  said  that  hit  voice 
was  that  of  a  liitle  man  in  his  belly  ;  an- 
other, that  the  head  lie  wore  wns  not  hi^ 
own,  but  tlmt  of  a  man  who  had  cui  it 
off;  and  a  third,  that  he  had  changed 
bodies  with  his  doctor,  and  insisted  on 
feeling  my  pulse  and  prescribing. 

The  moral  sense  may  be  perverted,  an<l 
cases  the  patient  is  not  anienable  to  liw 
for  his  actions.  A  mother  cut  oft"  her 
cliild's  head, and  calmly  told  her  husband 
of  it — thinking  she  had  sent  her  child  to 
heaven.  Pinel  tells  us  of  a  peatant  who 
was  frightened  into  insanity,  by  a  mission- 
ary's desrriplion  of  hell,  He  attempted 
the  life  of  his  wife,  and  actually  killed 
his  iwu  children,  and  a  person  who  wa? 
conlined  with  hitn.  He  thought  he  w.is 
appointed  to  save  the  world  by  a  "  bap- 
tism of  blood.''  He  was  put  into  the 
Uicetre  fur  life,  and  thought  he  had 
esiaped  execution  by  the  interposiiion  of 
divine  [Kiwer.  He  then  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  wax  "the  fourth  person  in 
Ihe  Trinity."  After  a  confinement  of  ten 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  con- 
valescent ward.  He  continued  well  for 
four  years,  but  he  then  killed  two  persons 
and  atieinpted  the  life  of  a  third. 

The  most  mudv^t  3n<l  rt-fined  women, 
luve  Icconie  immodest  and  obscene  in 


language  attd  gesture;  and  more  so  than 
really  loose  womrn,  —  as  if  insanity 
prompted  to  conduct  the  most  opposite 
to  natural  habits.  If  a  gay  person  be* 
comes  suddenly  melancholy,  ihere  is  great 
danger  of  insaniiy,  and  the  tirst  symptom 
of  convalescence  will  be  a  return  to  his 
natural  disposition.  If  any  of  the  patients 
in  an  asylum  require  more  or  better  food 
than  the  rest,  ihcy  should  not  be  brought 
lo  table  witii  the  latter;  for  their  com> 
paiiiuns  will  be  sure  to  impute  it  lo 
[I'lrtialiiy,  If  patterns  will  nut  take  sufli- 
cient  food,  you  must  employ  entreaty  in 
the  first  jnst.)iu'e,but  if  tliat  fail  you  must 
force  nultilious  food  upon  them. 

A  young  lady,  afHicied  with  mono- 
mania, used  to  put  up  most  fervent 
prayerj  for  recovery ;  but  yet  expressed 
her  conviction,  every  night,  that  she  should 
die  before  m&rning.  At  last  Dr.  Traill 
hiid  her  a  bet  of  a  pair  of  gluves,  that  she 
would  be  alive  at  his  next  visit.  Ac- 
curdin)2ly,  when  he  called  again  he  claim- 
ed the  bet,  which  she  paid.  These  gloves 
he  wore  nt  all  his  subsequent  visits,  and 
whentiver  she  began  to  talk  in  the  old 
strain,  a  glance  at  the  gloves  silenced  her. 
She  uradually  ceased  to  return  to  the  mb- 
ject,  iiiid  was  ultimately  cured. 

A  nian  shot  hiniHclf  tbrou<;li  the  chest. 
The  hall  fractured^'he  sternum  and  sca- 
pala,  and  was  taken  out  behind.  In  the 
iiist  instance  he  fired  at  his  head,  but  the 
bull  glanced  from  his  forehead.  He  then 
discharged  a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  but 
the  ball  iiad  fallen  out  previously.  Tlie 
balls,  which  are  pieseived,  have  the  marks 
uf  the  firing  upon  them  ;  and  when  bul- 
lets fit  tightly,  there  will  aho  be  a  ring 
around  their  circumference.  lie  ap- 
peared (0  be  sinking  from  the  wound  in 
the  chest,  but  suddenly  became  maniacal, 
and  recovered.  Some  months  afterwards, 
however,  nhen  on  his  passage  to  America, 
after  dining  cheerfully,  he  threw  himself 
overboard.  He  sank  immediately,  having 
put  cannon  balls  into  his  pockets. 

The  causes  of  insanity  are  various.  The 
pr  ncipul  are  hereditary  disposition,  me- 
iani'holy  temperament,  various  passions, 
nervous  diseases,  and  injuries  of  the  head. 

1.  HeredUari/  Dinj/oniiion. —  We  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  tliis  cause,  but  iis 
reality  is  not  to  be  disputed.  V\  c  aie  not 
certain,  in  such  cases,  that  insunily  must 
appear,  hut  there  is  a  predisposition 
rciiriy  to  be  called  forth  by  any  exciting 
cause.  It  has  been  known  to  passoter 
one  generation  and  appear  in  the  next. 
Insaniiy,  wlien  heridiiary,  most  cwtp 
monly  breaks  out  ai   pubeity,  or 
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decline  of  life,  and  in  females,  al  the  ces- 1 
sation  of  the  menses.  In  men  (here  are 
no  causes  so  common  as  excessive  sexual 
intercourse,  and  imlulgence  in  8pi<iluous 
liquors.  We  cannot  assiiin  the  proximate 
catiiie  liere.  but  it  re  probjbly  some  pecu- 
liarity ill  ilie  structure  of  the  brain ;  fur 
«hy  should  not  children  resemble  their 
parents  in  the  form  of  the  brain,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  other  parts  ?  The  number 
of  generations  throu(;h  which  features  miiy 
be  transmitted  is  very  {;reat.  A  noble- 
man who,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  <h<l 
pename  for  liis  Eallantries,  left  behind 
him,  in  a  villagie  in  Scotland,  muny  copies 
of  his  remarkatile  Hoiiinn  (io>e,  wiiicti  is 
*t>ll  to  be  !>t-en  in  lii»  desuendnnls  there. 

2  Melancholy  Icmpcramtnt .  —  The 
French  accuse  us  of  this  faihntr,  and 
allege  that  melancholy  nnd  siiiciiic  hic 
most  common  amon;;  us.  If  they  mean 
moping  melancholy,  the  allegituon  is  not 
true;  tiut  if  they  tne.in,  as  fine!  says,  the 
intense  pursuit  of  one  idea,  it  is  rather  a 
compliment  to  our  naliooal  churacler. 
Insiinily  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  seri- 
0U.4  gravity,  a  dispnsiuon  to  study,  Ivypo- 
cliondriasis,  and  gloomy  views  of  religion. 
Inreii.-'ily  of  devotional  feeliiigs  may  lead 
to  desparr  ;  from  which  ihexe  is  but  a  step 
to  .suicide  or  an  asylum.  Sometiines  the 
last  spark  of  expiring  reason,  has  been 
hailed  by  injudicious  enthusiasts,  as  the 
perfection  of  religion.  This  is  especially 
observiible  among  those  who  delight  to 
paint  the  Deity  in  giowing  colours;  but 
the  most  notorious  drunkards  atid  de- 
bauchee." often  end  in  religious  ravings. 
People  should  also  be  warned  ajiuin.st 
•ludy  of  works  of  llciiuii,.  which  inflame 
the  imagination,  present  complicated 
scenes  of  ilixtress,  and  favour  a  dreamy, 
iodblent  existence. 
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A  Clinical  Treat ixe  on  Ike  Endemic 
Fevem  of  the  H^eil  Indicit  intended 
at  a  Guide /or  lie  Young  Practitioner 
IB  tioae  Cuunlrita.  By  J.  Ev*iis, 
£sq.,M.R.C.8.  London:  J.  Churcliil', 
8vo,,  pp,  309.     1837. 

We  hope  we  nce<l  not  apologise  lo  our 
readers  fur  giving  a  third  notice  o(  this 
original  and  practical  Murk  on  a  class  of 
diseases  niO;,t  formidable  in  their  result^), 
ond  very  impcrfettly  described  hy  pre- 
ceding authors.  The  hi.->iory  of  these  dis. 
eues  wriilcii  by  a  careful  observer  will 


be  perused  with  interest  by  every  mLtlical 
praciiiioner.  Impressed  wnh  this  coii- 
victiou  we  contiuue  and  conclude  our 
review  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  author  give:i  an  ample  clinical  re- 
purt  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  histories  of  ca&es  of  inter- 
mittent neuralgic  atfeitions,  intermittent 
inl^ammiuions,  periionitis,  and  simple 
and  iiidiiinamtory  aL(tie<i  — cases  of  endemic 
diseases  and  fr;vers.  IIr  n«-xt  describes 
tie  pathology  of  the  lUfl'erent  organs  and 
ti.s>ues,  and  then  "'The  Seat  and  Nature 
of  the  I-liiilt;mic  Fevers  of  St.  Lucia,'* 
their  connexion  with  yellow  fever,  (lie 
history  of  this  last  diseiue,  and  the  dif- 
fi^ieni  means i-nipioyed  for  it»  tre.iiinent. 
It  vkould  be  impos>ihle  for  a  weekly 
journ<il  to  give  close  analytical  review*  of 
pnjLtical  works  of  the  kind  before  us,  and 
therefore  we  must  content  our^tclves  with 
few  extracts.  We  have,  however,  given 
Sufficient  to  enable  our  readern  to  judge 
of  die  merits  ol  the  production  before  us. 
We  shall  tiow  append  a  few  important 
cases  and  lake  leave  of  uur  author.  We 
need  scarcely  state  after  our  lengthened 
extracts,  iliat  ihu  work  evinces  extensive 
and  faithful  observation  and  deserves  • 
place  ill  the  library  of  every  medical  prac- 
titioner resident  in  the  West  Indies. 

Inermittcnt  PerHonilit. — A.  V.,  aged 
25,  of  a  nervo-sanguineous  temperament, 
supetflcirtl  veinj  very  much  developed  ; 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  hut  has  resided 
until  within  a  few  mo:.ths  in  France. 
Plunged  into  cold  water  when  the  body 
was  very  much  heated,  and  shortly  after 
eating  a  copious  breakfast;  immediately 
felt  a  gineral  uneasiness,  and  vojiiiied  his 
breakiasi ;  he  was  then  seized  with  colicky 
pain's  of  the  belly,  which  coniinued  nearly 
the  whole  day  ;  i»  the  night  these  pains 
became  coiitiDued,  and  fever  was  not  long 
in  making  its  appeaiance.  The  following 
morning  I  saw  him:  the  patient  com- 
plains of  Lonsidtrable  pain  throughout 
ihe  whole  of  tlie  abdomen,  nausea,  violent 
efforts  to  vomit,  skin  hot  and  dry ;  no 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  for  two  days  ; 
pulse  full,  and  100  strokes  in  a  minute; 
no  liead-achej  urine  high  coloured,  and 
small  in  ijuaniity  ;  the  abdomen  is  very 
slightly  distended,  and  extremely  painful 
on  presure.  V.  S,  J  xvi.  stalim,  castor  oil; 
hot  fomentations  l>  the  abdomen.  Even- 
ing; ilie  patient  seems  nearly  well;  the 
skin  is  nearly  moist,  the  pulse  quiet,  and 
the  pain  in  the  abdomen  none  ;  he  can 
bear  pressure,  though  a  little  sensibility 
still  remains;  the  bowels  have  not  been 
opened ;    the  castor  oil  was  returaed. — 
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To  lake  calomel,  gr.  x.  lo-night,  and  « 
biKk  draught  early  in  the  morning.    20ib. 
Noon ;  I  have  again  been  sent  for,  as  all 
tlie  symptoms  relumed  at  ten  o'clock  this 
raornin((,  after  an  intermission  of  twelve 
hours;  skin  intensely  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse 
108,  full  and  hard  ;  abdomen  extremely 
painful  i  the  weight  of  the  sheet  is  almo^it 
iDsuppurtable ;  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter;   great    thirst.      Bowils    have    been 
freely  opened.     I  mu-'t  confess  that  I  feel 
a  great  deal  of  asionjshment,  as  I  looked 
upon  ihii  disease  as  completely  vanquished 
last  night,  and  Utile  dreamed  of  its  rifiurn 
in  io  severe  a  form.     I  considered  it  a 
case  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  from  hy- 
petheraia  of  this  membrane,  con-equetil 
upon  the  sudden  contriclion  of  the  cuta- 
neous capillaries  produced  by  the  cold 
bath.     The  blood  taken  away   yeaterday 
was  very  sisy.     Bleeding  repealed  ;  hot 
fomentations ;    barley-water.       Evening, 
blood   cupped,  huffy.      As   the   patie  t 
could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  flannels, 
hi*  friends  pul  him   into   a  warm  balh, 
which   procured   some  relief;  but  he  is 
still  much  in  the  same  slate  as  this  morn- 
iog,  and  there  is  now  evidently  a  gas  trite 
superadded  ;  ihe  tongue  is  red  at  tip  and 
edges;  great  ihirst;  vomiting  of  bilious 
matters     and     mucosities,    wi'h     effort; 
frontal  bead-ache,  and  dryness  of  the  skin, 
llirudines  xxx.  abdom.     During  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  the  patient  suddenly 
b^an   to   feel    relief;    the  akin    became 
moist,  and  the  symptoms  subsided  rapidly. 
To   take  three   guains   of  quinine  every 
hour.     20th.  The  patieni  has  passed  an 
excellent  night.    There  has  been  another 
intermission,  but  he  has  not  taken  any  of 
the   quinine ;    unfortunately    his   friends 
have  thought   proper  to  judge  for  them- 
telves,  and  I  was  told  that "  le  mng  est 
trop  iekeauffi :"  he  is  now  just  like  a 
penon  convalescent.    There  is  a  complete 
apyresia,  pulse  soft,  BO,  skin  moist ;  ha$ 
perspired  fieely,  and  had  his  linen  chunged 
in    consequence ;    but   the    abdomen    is 
somewhat  distended  and  sensible  on  pres- 
sure, though  not  much  so,  nor  more  ihan 
miitht  be  expeci«-d  from  the  symptoms  of 
yesterday.     To  take  t-'n  grains  of  quinine 
immediately,  and  to  have  them  repealed 
in  half  an  huur.     Noon  ;  nil  the  symptoms 
returned  hulf  an  hour  after  I  saw  liim,  and 
are  now  as  violent  a«  yesicrday.     To  have 
a  warm  bath  immediately.     The  d'sease 
being  decidedly   intermittent,   I  think  it 
injudicious  Io  repeat  the  bleeding,',  as  we 
may  expect  another  inie-missirii  to  nig'it. 
Nine  o'clock,  p.m.     I   have  been  oblii'Mi 
to  repeat  tlje  bleudiug.     The  ^ylllptnlll!> 


are  more  violent  than  ever ;  both  the  peri- 
tonitis  and  gastritis  are  most  acute.     Uep, 
llirudines.     Slat.  I  have  been  up  ail  night' 
with  this  poo'  jMjTwn.     He  has  been  again' 
bled,  and   placed   iti   a  »arm    batii  until 
laioiing  was  produced,  hut  the  sympioms 
haie  made  an  awful  advance.     Has  had 
one  stool,  about  eight  hmrs  since,  from 
the    use  of  a   syringe.      I'rora   midnight 
until  about  two  o'clock  ia  the  morning 
there  was  a  partial  calm,  and  quinine  was 
utimiiiiatertd  in  a  clyster,  but  was  soon 
reiurned.      Since  (his   perjod  the  s^m  ,- 
"oms  have  gradually  bni  rapidly  iiicrea«ed, 
ami  nt  present,  one  oVlock,  p.m.,  2id,  he 
IS  ill  t'le  to  lowing  state:   Droop  tig  of  ihe 
eye-lid<,  tears  escaping  <jn  the  cheek  ;  ex- 
tiemities  cold  as  ice  ;  chesl  mid  abdomen 
ijurning  hot:  iht  latter  distended,  and  so 
exceedingly  painful  as  to  make  the  palieiu 
■icremn   with   agony    when    moved.      lie 
m  jisled  upon  having  cold  water  corwlanlly 
applied,  by  p'juring  il  from  a  vessel  in 
winch  It  iii  kepi  cool,  but  cannot  support 
even  a  linen  cloth.     Tongue  rtd  at  edges 
and    tip,   dry:    pulse    rapid   and   small; 
perfect  consciousness,  and  aware  that  (he 
result    will    be    fdt^l.      Elep    hirudinesi. 
Mustard    to   the    inside   of   each   thigh ; 
stimulating  frittions  to  the  arms  anil  le^s! 
Evt-ning;  llie  friends  have  requested  my 
opinion,  and  have  begged  me  to  allow 
them  to  do  what  tliey  imagined  they  were 
able  for  the  patient,  who  cannot  outlive 
the  night.     He  died  at  nine  a.  m.,  2.id 
'November.    Sect,  cad  ,  five  hours  aner 
death.     Body  stiff  but    warm,  abdo  i  en 
meteoriied.     In  cutting  through  the  piiri- 
rtes  of  the  chesj  and  abdomen,  the  ukin, 
cellular  tissue,   and    muscles    were  dry: 
that  is,  no  blood  escaped  from  their  divi- 
ded  vessels.     About  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  fluid  were  discovered  in  the  abdo- 
minal  cavity;    lhi<t   fluid    was  what  has 
been  denominated  sero-puruleni :  ihai  is, 
serum  in  which  molecules  of  albumen  aie 
suspended,  giving  it  a  wheyish  appearance. 
Some  of  these  molecules  were  of  coniider- 
able  size,  resembling  shreds  of  f.«lsc'  mem- 
brjine.     The  peritoneum  covering'  the  ab- 
dominal parieties  red  ihroughont  »lmost 
the  whole  of  it.i  extent,  and  coveref  with 
a  Ihin  hiyer  of  fibiine,  adhering  in  places 
to  its  refle  tions  over  the  intestines,  whirh 
are  itiHamed  in  patches  to  a  great  extent. 
The  low*^  portiiti  fif  the  ilium  of  a  du-ky 
red,  fiiahle,  and  easily  laceratt^d.     Ron- 
geur poiiitillee  of  tlie  cul   de  mc  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.     This 
organ  contained   a  small  qii mtity  of  )el- 
luwi.><h  fliiir).   All  ilic  oilier  organs  healthy.' 
lilood  \ma  undergone  no  change;  colour^ 
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leu  clot  on   ilie    right    cavities  of  the 
heart. 

Gatlro-hepatilu  mb-acula. — G.,  Esq., 
native  of  England,  some  time  in  St.  Lucia, 
of    n     nervo-;nnguincau5    temperament, 
i.%&\  about  3d,  was    taken  ill   two  day-s 
ago  with  whai  lie  calls  slight  fever,  which 
has   continued   ever    since,   but    with   a 
marked  evening   exacerbation.      8d  De- 
cember, 1833  ;  skin  hot,  but  very  moist ; 
pain  in  head,  back,  and  extremities,  but 
not  severe ;  nausea  ;   thirst ;  conjunctivae 
yellow  ;  urine  high  coloured,  tinging  the 
Imen:  it  is  opaque,  hot  there  is  no  sedi- 
ment ;  ahdomen  slightly  A  istended,  but  ro 
jiain  on   pressing  any  part  of  it  ;  tongue 
yellow,  and  furred  at  the  back  ;    red  at 
edp;e»  and   lip;  pulse  quick,   ahoul   90; 
hitler  tasit:   in    ihc   mouth;  irndency   to 
dtarrlioea;    tenesmus;  stools  bilious  and 
slimy.    The  patient  says  that  just  now  he 
is  comparatively  well,  and  requests  that  1 
will  return  in  llie  evening.     He  is  anxious 
to  take  an  emetic,  but  as  I  should  wish 
to   see  the    paroxysm    uninlefrupled   or 
interfered  wtilv,  I  proscribed  nothing  more 
than  barlcy-waler  and  a  most  strict  diet. 
Evening;  paroxysm  has  begun  about  an 
hour;    skin  hot   and   dry;    great   thirst; 
whatever  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  even 
in   the  smalleit  quantity,  is  tmniediatcly 
rejected,  mixed  with  yellow  bile.     He  is 
now  conscious  of  slight  pain,  or  rather 
uneasiness,  on  pressing   Lnc  epigastrium 
and  right  hypochondriiian  ;  liend-ache  in- 
cieatted,  and  the  tongue  ciiore  n:d  at  the 
tip  ;  is  still  furred  at  the  base;  pulse  up 
wards  of  120;  great  uneasiness  am!  anx- 
iety  from    the    nautea. — To    take    three 
grains  of  tart  antiin.  this  etening.  followed 
by  gr.  V.  of  calotnel,  and   early   in  the 
morning  castor  oil  in   the  juice  of  sour 
orange.     3d  Dec.  The   patient   is    much 
better,  and  entirely  free  from  his  com- 
plaints   of    yesterday ;      the    eyes     are 
scarcely  yellow;  the  urine  clear,  and  has 
thrown    down    a     lalerilioiis    sediment; 
tongue  quite  clean   and  piile.    This  pa- 
tient  remained  well  iiiilil  the  following 
day,  the  -Ith,  when  at  noon  he  again  had 
general  heat  of  skin,  and   quickness   of 
pulse,  and  some  thirst.     The  symptoms 
very  ilighl,  but  still  there  is  n  complete 
state  of  pyrexia  ;  with  slight  redne.is  of 
tongue  at  the  lip.     Towards  evening  dia- 
phoresis and  return  to  henlth.     (Quinine 
gr.  iv.  ter  die.     6th.  Has  had  no  ictuni, 
and  is  perfe(  tly  well. 

Rtmnrki. — The  symptoms  which  con- 
stitute fever  are  heal  of  the  skin,  (|uick- 
nfss  of  the  pulse,  and  dis Tdeiod  secie- 
tions,  depeudeiit  upon  li  cauje  known  or 


unknown.  This  being  premised,  we 
might  logically  draw  the  following  con- 
clusion : — ^That  these  syniploms  would 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  tiie  severity  of 
the  cause,  that  is,  if  the  cause  be  a  power- 
t'ul  one,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  the  quickness 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
secretions  would  be  very  considerable, 
and  vice  versa.  Experience  daily  prov«s 
its  fallacy.  In  some  of  the  most  acute 
forms  of  gastritis  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  VVest  Indies,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  pulse  does  not  exceed, 
eighty  or  ninety.  Tlie  rigid  inflexibility 
of  truth  daily  suhvoits  the  most  plausible 
arguments  and  the  most  subtle  theories. 
Neither  heat  of  skin,  nor  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  hear  any  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  We  daily  see  cases  where 
the  skin  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  pulse 
140  pulsations  in  a  miiuito,  which  are 
comparatively  rolhl,  and  h^ve  the  most 
favourable  termination.  What  is  meant 
by  the  genera]  symptoms  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  ;  they  are  so  numerous, 
so  various,  and  so  difT^rcnt  in  each  case, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  form 
a  nomenclature  of  these  diseases  founded 
only  upon  them,  %^i<liont  reference  to  the 
seat  of  the  evil.  If  w«  study  diseases  we 
first  ascertain  the  cause ;  the  effects,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  symptoms  then  beconae 
no  longer  difficult. 

In  the  last  four  cases  we  meet  with  in- 
termittent inflammations  of  different  parts. 
la  the  seventh  case  the  inflammation  was 
seated  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  eighth  in  the  fibrous  textures  of  the 
articulations.  In  the  ninth  in  the  perito- 
neum ;  and  in  the  tenth  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  stumacli,  duodenunii 
and  biliary  canals. 

That  inflammation  properly  so  called 
ever  observes  a  purely  intermittent  type^ 
has  been,  and  slUl  is,  doubted  by  many  ; 
and  the  principal  reason  offered  in  da- 
fence  of  this  objection  is  founded  upov 
the  treatment  which  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease require.  Llut  all  the  subtleties  of 
logic  cannot  explain  away  a  fact,  and  dis- 
eases similar  to  those  above  exist,  have 
existed,  and  will  e.\ist,  call  them  by  what 
names  we  may.  Except  the  last,  I  have 
carefully  abstained  from  introducing  any 
case  in  which  the  local  inHammation  was 
not  marked,  and  cleaily  the  cause  of  the 
generul  symptoms.  These  cases  do  not 
form  a  large  proportion  in  the  intermit- 
tent fevers  of  St  Lucia,  I  allow ;  but  if 
we  were  to  exaraitic  those  of  the  moie 
nsual  form,  »ve  niuit  still  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  asa  point  of  departure 
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On  Ute  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Di»- 
ettties  of  the  Heart,  nit  A  mime  nen 
f-'ietre  on  tie  Phj/siologi/  of  the  Cir- 
culation, By  Jamcs  W'Aiiunot',  M.D. 
to  Kirg  George  l\'.,  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery, &c.  &c.  8vo.,  London,  1037. 
Jolin  Churcliiil. 


The  author  of  this  work  has  long  since 
lablislied  his  reputaiion  as  a  paiholcgist 
by  his  writings  on  Fungus  llenialodes,  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Lje,  and  as 
a  biographer  of  Daillie.  liii  work  on 
Anuerisn),  on  '•  Blood  leliing,"  and  his 
nxmeious  traciii  which  liave  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  Societies  aiid  in  pe- 
riodical Journals  durinx'tiie  list  twenty- 
five  years,  hare  amply  enabled  the  pro- 
fession to  judge  of  his  practical  talents, 
and  on  the  work  now  before  us  will  rest 
his  charac  er  as  a  physiologist,  He  is  in- 
deed fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
original,  being  replete  will)  a  collection 
of  fitctj  and  a  chain  of  reasoning  by  whicli 
be  bu  been  able  to  explain  many  of  the 
pheuomeiia  of  the  living  body  which  had 
not  even  claimed  the  attention,  far  less  an 
explanation,  by  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
siologists. If,  indeed,  the  views  which 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  given  be  correct,  and 
eir  accuracy  can  scarcely,  we  belicre, 
;'be  disputed,  a  new  and  no  less  impor- 
tant field  is  laiH  open  relating  both  to  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  circii- 
bttion. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  part?,  the 
fint  of  which  only  has  appeared. 

We  shall  allow  the  author  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  work  by  quoting  his 
preface : — 

"The  first  pait  of  this  work  contains 
preliminary  observations  on  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  heart,  with  which 
are  interspersed  some  new  physiological 
researches  on  the  circulation. 

"The  second  part  will  give  an  account 
of  tlie  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  those  af- 
fections will  be  more  especially  ireaied  of 
which  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
which  we  have  the  means  of  alleviatinc; 
by  medical  treatment, — but  comparatively 
little  will  be  said  of  thote  morbid  changes 
which  seldom  occur  or  over  which  the 
taaources  of  medicine  bate  been  found  to 
eXMcise  little  control. 

•*  Whilst  prosecuting  some  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  more  pariicularly  regarding  their 
causes  and  treatment,  the  author's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  certain  symptoms 
with  which  diseases  of  that  organ  axe  ac- 
corapauied, — and,  in  seeking  an  explana- 


tion of  them,  lie  was  led  to  reflect  ofi  s<>< 
veral  natural  phenomena  connected  with 
(he  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  henrl, 
and  with  the  function  of  respiration,  but 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  found,  ftnd  to  some  of  which  even  no 
ullusion  had  been  made  in  physiological 
writings.. 

"  lie  wns  particularly  struck  with  the 
influence  of  respiration  on  the  action  of 
the  he:irt,  and  with  the  influence  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  on  respiration,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  modifications  of  these 
functions,  not  only  in  diseases  but  like- 
wiae  during  ihe  acts  of  weeping — Bob- 
bing— crying — laughing — in  the  giddiness 
experienced  in  turning  round  rapidly — 
in  swinging,  and  in  sea  sickness. 

"  His  attention  was  not  le.ts  arrested 
when  fonftuplaling  the  influence,  which 
the  almost  constant  movements  of  the 
body  exercise  both  on  the  respit-atory  and 
the  circiilrtiing  organs.  He  wis  led  to  in- 
quire how  the  action  of  the  he.-\rt  and 
lungs  is  increased  by  violent  exercise — 
how  persons  can  by  a  process  of  '  train- 
ing '  acquire  the  power  of  using  their 
imiscles,  until  their  muscular  energy  is 
exhausted,  without  causing  brfnthlessness 
or  a  sense  of  suffocation — in  what  the  att 
of  diving  consists — and  linitlly,  how  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  are  caused  by  violent 
exertions  and  by  mental  excitement. 

"  Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
these  various  phenomena  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  function  of  itie 
circulation  of  the  blood,  further  observa- 
tions convinced  Ihe  author  that  each  of 
these  different  acts  is  employed  for  per- 
forming a  specific  purpose  in  the  economy 
— some  for  increasing  and  others  for  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  blood  within 
the  thoracic  cavities,  according  as  modi- 
fications in  the  quantity  of  blood  are  re- 
quired, or  an  adjustment  becomes  neces- 
sary in  Ihe  different  organs  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  respective  functions. 
"  In'  pursuing  these  investigations,  the 
mind  was  conducted  step  by  step  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  three  important 
functions — functions  connected  with  jhe 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  hither- 
to been  overlooked  by  physiologists. 

Firsts— That  the  muscles,  besides  being 
the  active  organs  of  locomotiou,  perform 
the '  impoitant  office  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  arterial  as  well  as  of  venous 
blood,  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Secondly — Tlal  the  lungs  regulate  tti» 
supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  »o  as  to  iire- 
veiii  cognestion  wiihin  the  heart's  cavities 
— and 
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"  Tliirdly — That    the    siibcutaneoua 
^  Veins  perrorming  the  office  of  a  reservoir, 
I  prevent   corvgetition  of  blood  wilhin  the 
pulmonary  vessels. 

"  By  establishing  these  impo^lanl  func- 
ktion!)— of  the  organs  of  actjve  moliun — of 
I  the  lungs,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  veins 
[--several  i^ihenoniena,  both  of  the  respi- 
Irutoryand  circulating  organs,  admit  o)  a 
lKiiisfact<>ry  explanation  ;  and  we  are  en- 
[■bled  10  account  for  some  pe>  uliariltes  in 
Uh<'  structure  of  the  vascular  system,  wbiUl 
iwp  are,  at  the  siinie  time,  tnatenally  as- 
Itii'led  in  the  elucirlalion  of  many  pheno- 
I  metia,  in  the  diseases  both  of  the  circulat- 
ing and  lespiratoiy  orgaitji. 

"  The  second  pari  of  this  work  will  givt 
an  account  of  •  he  diseasesof  tlic  bean  and 
their  treatment. 

"  From  the  supposed  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  all  diteases  of  the  heart,  we 
might  have  anticipated  that  the  vaiiousi 
atfections  of  that  organ  would  have  been 
carefully  inveitligaied,  even  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
But  (he  erroneous  impression  of  the  li- 
initrd  poners  of  meaical  treatment,  as 
well  as  of  the  fatal  character  of  these  dis- 
eases, would  secro  to  have  paralysed, 
rather  than  excited  inquiry  into  this  most 
'  interesting  brjntb  of  medical  science. 

'*  Murgf  gni,  Seiiac,  Duillie.  Burns,  and 
othent,  li.«d  coniributed  much  10  advance 
our  ac()u  liiiCuiice  wiiii  the  patholof^y  of 
the  licitrt ;  but  ihe  subsequent  researches 
of  the  French  pathologists,  more  especi- 
ally those  of  Corvisiirl.  Laennec,  Benin, 
Andral,  and  BouiUaud,  by  poiuting  out 
the  me^ns  of  recugu'sin^,  during  life, 
those  variou}>  moibid  changes  of  structure 
which  we  had  previously  been  able  to 
di'lei  t  only  after  death,  niatrrially  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  this  de- 
partnneni  of  knowledge.  Still  however  il 
remains  an  inipmtant  desideratunn,  to  dis- 
cover the  meari.s  of  discriminating  di— 
casts  of  the  heart  in  their  earliest  staues, 
and  bi'fure  any  of  iluise  formidable  changes 
'  oFs'.iucture  have  taken  plice,  which  il  is 
not  within  tiie  powers  of  medicine  to  re- 
lieve. It  is  quite  evident  that  sui-h 
changes  of  structure  must  be  preceded  by 
a  train  nf  phenotnena,  and  by  a  series  of 
lesser  disturbances  in  the  function  of  ihr 
heart,  and  the  detection  of  these  will  en- 
able us  ID  apply  remedial  miaci-,  with  a 
probability  oi  achieving  the  same  :id>au- 
lages,  as  in  the  trratiiieot  of  diseases  In 
other  organs. 

**  We  may  also  aniiciuate  a  gre^t  ex- 
tension of  our  knowhdite  of  curative 
nieans  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 


heart,  since  iherfi  is  a  class  of  medicines, 
which,  from  their  specific  influence  on  Ihe 
organs  of  ihe  circulation,  may  be  advan- 
lageously  employed  in  these  various  af- 
feciions  1 

"  Ipec-icuanha,  as  is  well  known,  acts 
upon  Ihe  stomach — saline  medicines  on 
the  small,  and  aloes  on  the  large  intestines 
— mercury  influences  the  functions  of  the 
iiver  and  salivary  glands — caniharides  and 
the  various  balsams  operate  on  the  urinary 
organs — narcotics  act  on  the  brain,  and 
i<>m.e  even  on  particular  nerves,  as  for  in- 
stance belladonna  on  those  of  llic  iris.  In 
like  manner  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
of  iion,  «if  lead,  and  also  some  vegetable 
iinbstanccs,  as  digitalis,  colchiuin,  helle- 
Lore,  and  tobacco,  have  each  a  particular 
infikience  on  iliC  functions  of  the  heart.  II 
s  not  therefore  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  power  of  recognising  diseases  of  the 
heart  in  their  earliest  stages,  will,  com- 
bined with  the  judicious  exhibition  of  these 
various  remedies,  afford  the  means  of 
treating  the  diseases  of  that  organ  as  suc- 
cessfully as  those  of  any  other  diseased  M 
viscera."  H 

Our  readers  will  obsprve  that  the  expla> 
nations  (liven  of  the  circulation  through- 
out the  boJy,  which  simplify  many  ob- 
scure and  hitherto  unVnown  phenomeha 
in  the  animal  economy,  are  calculated  to 
considerably  modify  and  greatly  improve 
practical  medicine.  The  work  evinces 
much  originality,  mature  reflection,  strong 
reasoning  powers,  and  is  replete  wiihtnost 
important  conclusinns.  It  will  add  to  the 
well-earned  fame  and  high  reputation  of 
.Is  distinguished  author. 
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DISEASE  OF   THE   BRAIN. 

C.  S.,  a  gifl,  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  brought  in  insensible  *rom  a  brothe' 
Mhilher  she  had  recently  come  from  the 
country  ;  and  where,  among  other  vices, 
she  had  been  taught  to  drink.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  were  obtained  from  a 
girl  who  accompanied  her.  She  had 
complained  for  same  days  of  a  pein  in 
the  left  side  01  the  heart,  and  yesterday 
fell  off  her  chair  suddenly,  without  sense 
or  motion.  A  medical  man  was  not  call- 
ed in  liU  four  hours  afterwards,  lie  bled 
her,  UTid  adtninistered  an  aperient  powder. 
No  patisage,  however,  haa  been  obtained 
frotu  the  bowels.     She  nnw  lies  tn  a  co- 
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matote  ctaie,  with  stertorous  breathing, 
t.'oltl  extremitie',  ami  pulse  Ariy-ei|>ht, 
IbikI  very  we^ik.  The  puplU  «(  the  eye*, 
rthouub  much  contracted,  vary  according 
I  to  the  liKht. 

The  head  was  ordered  lobe  shived  ini- 
linediately,  and  a  b'ister  applied  to  thr 
jrcalp  together  wit'i  twenty  leeches  to  tlir 
[temples.  An  enema  containing  an  uiiiice 
I  of  oti  of  Mrpeniine,  was  directed  <o  be 
|«d ministered  iinniediaiely,  und  a  drup  i,{ 
Icroion  oil  to  he  placed  on  (he  ioii|iue 
levery  hour  till  the  bowels  should  act. 
The  feet  to  be  placed  m  hot  water. 
All  this  was  done,  tier  it^  were  im- 
[mersed  in  very  hot  water;  thirteen  of  the 
[leeches  fastened,  and  two  drops  of  crototi 
Voil  were  administered.  The  puUe  rose 
\  about  ten  bents  m  the  minute,  the  pupils 
dilated  a  liitle ;  and  the  extremities  be- 
I  came  warm.  She  died,  however,  two 
hours  after  admission. 

Un  separating  the  scalp  some  effuaion 

[of  blood  was  found;  owing,  probably,  lo 

Uie  foil.     Very  few  red  poinu  were  ob- 

I  aerved  on  slicing  the  brain.     The  anterior 

lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  adhered  firmly  to 

I  each   other,  and   there  was   likewise  ex- 

j  tensive  adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  meni- 

.  brane  to  the  dura  mater,  over  the  middle 

I  lobe  of  the  right  hecnisphere.     The  left 

I  Corpui  striMum  was  very  sof^,  and  of  an 

■.■nusuai  red  colour  towards  iis  outer  edge. 

Both  the  internal  carotids  were  thickened 

i  as  to  their  coats  ;  and  the  left  was  hard 

i  and  obstructed.     Serum  was  found  in  the 

|4efi  side  of  the  chest,  the  pleura  of  which 

Itshibited   old   adhesions ;   but   the  Lungs 

hemselves   were   healthy.      Fluid,   con- 

tining  a  few  Aakes  of  lymph,  were  also 

|f  und  in  the  perictrdium. 

Ctinical   Remark*  b^  tie  attending 

Pkytictan. 

When  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are 

^bsrrved  lobe  flattened,  and  its  substance 

lanched  <as  in  the  present  instance,)  we 

'  generally  find  considerable  effusiun  into 

the  lateral   ventricles.     It  was  not  here, 

however.     I   expected  lo  find  blood  ef- 

rus>-d ;  but  we  are  often  decived  in   this 

pttrticular.      Only    a   small    quantity   of 

effused  fluid  was  observed ;  and  that  was 

confined    lo    the   left   ventricle.      There 

■eemed   to  be  an  extravasation  of  blood 

in  the  sensonum;  but  I  think  it  was  only 

a  projection  of  thesiiius.     it  was  the  same 

on  both  sides.     The  mind  of  the  patient 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  lost  imcne- 

diately  after  she  fell  down.     The  progress 

of  disease  in  this  case  was  not  like  that  ot 

lamolliwement  of  the  brain,  for  ihe^Utier 

is  generally   more  slow  in   its   progress, 


going  on  sometimes  even  ibr  yean.  In 
some  casen  the  disease  is  local,  but  ^ne- 
rally  an  extensive  part  of  the  brain  is  in- 
volved. The  red  colour  of  ihe  left  corpus 
striatum  shewed  tliat  here  we  had  inflam- 
mation tri  lis  acute  sLa^e.  Brain,  when 
SDitened,  is  generally  yellow  or  cream- 
•  oluured.  I  think  b!ood  is  oOen  effused 
at  first,  and  that  the  red  tint  lasts  till  re- 
moved byabsorption.  Contraction  of  the 
limbs  is  said  to  occur  in  ramollissemeut, 
liut  th»t  is  only  in  protracted  cases,  and  is 
wanting'  in  many  even  of  them.  In  the 
present  case  one  side  waa  paralysed,  while 
we  had  spasimt  of  the  other.  This  is  very 
common,  owinj;  (lo  use  an  expression  not 
understood)  to  irregular  distribution  of 
the  nertrous  energy.  We  cannot  depend 
on  thti  previous  history  of  this  case.  The 
only  premonitory  symptom  roemtioned 
wa.i  iiead-ache.  This,  and  confusion  of 
thoaghi,  sometimes  make  up  the  whole 
of  thf  premonitory  symptoms,  and  some- 
times even  those  are  wanting.  This  pa- 
tient had  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  inflammatory 
attacks.  When  she  came  in,  treatment 
of  a  more  active  kind  ihau  that  which  she 
receired  was  out  of  the  question.  I  did 
not  see  her,  but  I  consider  her  treatment 
to  have  been  perfectly  judicious.  Nothing 
else  on  earth  could  have  been  done  for 
her. 

The  plan  I  intend  to  adopt  with  our 
cases  is,  hrat,  to  detail  the  symptoms; 
then  the  conclusion  which  1  draw  from 
liiem  f  and,  lastly,  the  measures  to  be 
pursued.  Aoy  change  that  may  occur 
during  the  progress  uf  the  case  I  shall 
mention ;  and  when  it  terminates  shall 
notice  if  our  judgment  was  right,  and  the 
treain  ent  successful.  We  can  tieldom 
treat  a  diseaiie  from  reasoniyg,  but  must 
act  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  afier- 
warils  endeavour  to  leason  on  ttiem.  In 
all  fatal  cases  I  shall  endeavour  to  have 
the  body  examined  before  you.  This 
oftPD  clears  up  difficulties  and  doubts, 
and  will  sumeuines  leach  us  how  to  treat 
similar  cases.  1  generally  prefer  to  admit 
acute  cases,  itnd  severe  ctironic  cases  ra- 
ther than  slight.  1  am  not  anxious  for 
irionslrositiei,  but  for  cases  that  more 
cummonly  occur.  Nor  shall  we  expect 
to  find  tliese  always  agree  with  Cuhen's 
Nosology,  for  many  anomalies  occur. 
We  shall  often  admit  cases  we  have  no 
hope  of  curing ;  and  we  must  therefore 
expect  the  deaths  to  be  freqiiifiii ;  and, 
indeed,  we  shall  ddmit  ikuiic  in  which  it 
■<>  most  lilkcly  lo  uctur,  for  ilie  »a.ke  u*" 
cliisection  . 
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PROFESSORSHIP    OF    ANATOMY 
IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Jfmrndt, 

Sir, — Having  read  in  your  Journal  of 
I  the  36tii  oF  August  an  editorial  aitide,  in 
-which  you  assert  that  you  have  good  au- 
thority for  slatiiii:  ihat   Dr.    Harrison   is 
most  i.koly   to   fill  il»3   vaiMTii  ciiair  of 
Aiiiitoniy   in   Dutdin,  and  in  which,  you 
likewise  charge  il>c  ItoiirJ  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege  with    being   qovpined    by    polilicnl 
[fcel>iis;s  m  the  choice  of  their  Professor!.. 
\\  Ihinii  it  right  t)  make  you  or  your  in- 
I'fortnaiit  acquuinted   with  the  coimitutioii 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  cstablishini; 
the  School  of  Pliynic  in  Iretaiid. 

The  Professorships  when  vacant,  are 
directed  by  tliis  act  to  be  advertised  three 
fIRonths  previous  to  the  election,  and  de- 
clared to  be  •'  open  to  Prolestant»  of  nil 
''Nations,"  and  immediately  before  the 
electoiis  (who  in  the  present  ins'ance  are 
the  Provost  and  iienior  Fellows)  give  iheir 
votes,  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Fhyticaos  is  to  ftoleomly  admiiiistrr  to 
each  the  following;  outli. 

I  A.  n.  do  swtfar  that  I  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  jud^rinent  and  opinion,  and  without 
/tivoHr,  parliiilili/,  or  prejudice,  vote  fur 
such  Candidate  fur  the  vacant  Prnfessor- 
fhip  as  kliull  api  ear  to  me  best  qualified 
for  the  saniu^ — So  lielp  niu  God. 

To  assume  therefore  iliat  Dr.  Harrison 
or  any  other  person  can  know  how  tlie 
Members  of  the  Hoard  will  yoie,  until  all 
the  Candidaleii  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
ibeir  merits  duly  coin-idered,  is  to  sup- 
pose (hat  the  Board  would  act  with 
**  fiivoiar,  partiality,  or  prejudice,"  a  sup- 
position that  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  considering  the  character  of  the 
men  and  the  nature  of  their  oath,  and  one 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  conduct  of 
llie  Board  of  Trinity  College,  on  all 
former  occasions  of  election  by  oath,  on 
winch  they  have  been  knowu  to  act  with 
puri'y,  impartiality,  and  sound  judge- 
ment. 

I  aott  Sir, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

\'lSt)EX. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRI  SPONDENTS. 

LITERARY  INTELLIORNCE. 


Ill  a  few  days  will  be  publuihed,  An 
b'ssAY  on  PviiiixiA,  or  St/mplomatie 
Fever;  a"!  illiuslr;ili>e  of  the  Nivture  of 
Fever  ill  Rerieral.     By  Henry  ClutteB- 

BUCK,    M.  D. 


TO  con II ESPON DENTS. 


APOTHECARIES  HALL. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  elected  the  Mas- 
ter, and  M«»rs.  M^lim  and  Clapton  the 
Wardens  of  the  Conipiiny  for  the  ensuing 
Year.  Mr.  Uplon  nas  been  re-elected 
Secretary. 


J'tHlilia — Application  for  the  corres- 
poiidence  alUided  to,  with  the  House  Sur- 
geon,  onirht  tn  be  made  to  Mr.  Richaid- 
soti  personally. 

fnijitiii/or.  -Tha  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  he  published  by  the  Council. 

NoriA  London  Hospital  Studtnl^r; 
The  littiotriptic  preparation  is  fortliooin'- 
inf^,  nnil  has  bi-eii  claimed  as  the  propertji 
of  the  l>o^pital.  The  abnormal  or. nee  is 
dislin  t'. 

R.  Saville.— The  working  of  the  Ana- 
tomy Act,  to^etlier  witii  the  pecuniary 
"  appropriatioh  clause,"  will  appear  in 
an  early  number,  Tlie  burial  expenses 
a'nount  to  2/.  12«.  6d.,  including  the  per- 
quisites. 

Impeclor. — Dr.  Jonc^  Quain  will  give 
(he  desired  information. 

Pu^'jufiur .— The  assault  ought  to  be 
parliculiirly  guarded  iigaiuiit;  it  would 
ri^rulir  nuuiitury  all  future  prootcdings  tn 
a  court  of  law. 

2'.,  of  Dublin. — Many  thanks  for  the 
iuiended  rominiinications. 

A  iticlimoiid  Ho»pital  Student  — Yes, 
— every  justice  shall  be  done  hira. 

Scrutator  nf  Brighton. — It  will  be  dis- 
puted and  dissipated  into  thin  air. 

T.  S — The  communication  must  be 
authenticated. 

B.,  of  Dublin — An  early  reply  is  w- 
peeled —  Temput/ugit. 

X.,  of  Shropshire. — Any  bookseller 
can  supply  it — tliere  is  no  excuse  what' 
ever. 

./f«  Jnaiirer- — Dr.  Bright  of;  Guy's, 
not  of  the  vVestminaler  Hospital. 

^.  r.,  of  Hull.— K  twelfth  of  a  grain, 
twice  a  day. 

T.,  of  NemMttle. — He  rtust  fovour  us 
with  his  name  confidentially.  i  ' 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
viev»  to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  4,  Charlotte-Street,  ulooms- 
hury-square. 
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LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

Jlnnually  delitered  in  Paris, 

Br  M.  BitTT, 

tleporled  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 

URTICARIA. 

Urticaria  is  a  non-contagious  exan- 
ihemc,  and  characterized  by  prominent 
patches,  variable  in  form  Hnd  extern,  most 
freqii>-ntly  irregular,  redder  and  whiter 
than  the  surrounding  skin  ;  in  most  cases 
v«ry  fuuacious,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a  very  troublesome  itching. 

Urt'ciina,  though  sometimes  acute,  ge- 
nerally fuHows  a  chronic  Ciiunie,  and  its 
duration  varie»  from  two  or  three  day* 
even  to  months  and  years  That  of  acute 
urticaria  is  from  eight  to  ten  days ;  no 
limited  perioi  can  be  a^tigned  to  that 
of  chronic  urticaria.  VViih  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  patches  it  (generally  varies 
from  a  few  minutes  to  twelve  or  i«en(y- 
four  hours ;  however  in  some  rather  rare 
cases  they  continue  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

CaOM*. — Whilst  this  affection  aita.  k« 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  appears  a(  all 
tea»ons,  it  however  more  particularly 
attacks  children,  young  persons,  and  fe- 
males and  individuals  of  a  sanguiitcous 
and  nervous  temperament.  It  is  more 
frequently  observed  in  spring  and  »um- 
mer.  Finally,  there  are  individuals  whose 
fine  and  delicate  skin  is  so  predisposi'd 
10  it,  that  the  slightest  pressure  or  fric- 
tion suffices  to  develope  large  patches  of 
urticaria,  similar  to  those  caused  by  flagel- 
lation. 

Urticaria  may  develope  itself  under  the 

influence   of    direct    appreciable   causes. 

Thu<)  It  i«  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the 

urtica   dioica,   ■ic.     In    Sttch    cases  the 
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eruption,  which  is  more  or  less  local,  is 
most  freqtieutly  ephenieral  and  of  short 
duration. 

At  other  times,  without  our  being  able 
to  discover  the  connexion  between  it  and 
its  probable  causes,  it  appears  to  be  deve- 
loped under  the  influence  of  drntition, 
strong  mental  affections,  indulgence  at 
table,  and  especially  the  in^^e^itioD  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  mushrooms,  almonds, 
honey,  cucumbers,  itc.  But  of  all  those 
which  have  in  the  highest  degree  the 
power  of  producing  urticaria,  are  muscles, 
crawfish,  certain  sheil-Rsh  certiin  smoked 
Rkhes,  dried  or  sailed.  In  these  latter 
cases  it  is  generally  attributed  to  a  greater 
or  less  di'grce  of  pulrefaction  in  these 
animal  matters;  a  thing  however  which  ia 
far  from  being  proved :  f  tr  among  several 
persons  who  eat  them  one  only  may  hap- 
pen to  be  affccttMl :  we  must  ihen  admit  a 
certain  disposition,  which  is  sometimes  so 
evident,  that  there  are  some  persons  who 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  make 
use  of  this  f(K)d  without  invariably  seeing 
urticaria  developed.  Mr.  Bieti  in  his 
clinical  lectures  has  quoted  cases  of  urti- 
caria produced  by  the  use  of  balsatn  of 
copaiba. 

This  eruption  sometimes  accompanies 
an  intermittent  fever  of  a  quotidian  or 
tertian  type,  or  an  irritation  of  some  in- 
ternal viscus.  It  may  also  co-exist  with 
entirely  diflercnl  affections  of  tbe  skio, 
pariicolarly  with  lichen  »imptex.  Lastly, 
It  might  be  connected  with  some  peculiar 
and  unknown  state  of  the  system. 

Symplomt. — The  course  of  the  eruption 
is  extremely  irregular:  generally  accom- 
panied with  goneral  symptoms,  most  fre- 
quently presenting  only  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  it :  it  may,  for  a  duration  of 
some  hours  up  to  several  weeks,  disappear 
and  return  several  times,  leaving,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  inlerviti  between  its  re- 
turns, so  as  ultimately  to  cease  altogether: 
lastly,  in  a  considerable  number  ot:  tL:&aw». 
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it  ceases  go  as  to  reappear  at  more  or  less 
remote  intervals,  and  by  these  irregular 
returns,  it  continues  far  months  and  even 
for  years.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  M. 
Biett's  wards  sevtral  instances  of  chronic 
urticaria  of  more  than  a  years  duration. 

According  to  its  form,  progress,  and 
symptoms,  Willan  has  divided  urticaria 
into  several  varieiiea.  They  have  been 
admitted  by  M.  Biett,  who  has  reduced 
them  to  the  three  following  : 

Isi.  Urticaria    fcbriiis.     (Utticarian 
fever  properly  so  called).    The  eruption 
is  preceded  for  some  days  by  headache, 
nausea,    fainting,   epignslric    pains,   and 
anxiety :    it    Is    accompanied    by    some 
horripilations:  it  commences  by  D  general 
sensalioo  of  itching  with  a  feeling  of  heat 
over  th?   entire   surface;  red  or  whitish 
elevations,  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a 
bright  crimson  re<l,  some  malce  their  ap- 
pearance,  especially    on   the    shoulders, 
loins,  inner  surface  of  the  fore-arms,  and 
around  the  knees.     They  are  prominent, 
sometimes  circular,  but  most  frequently 
irregular;  their  edge  is  hard,  their  txlent 
variable ;  being  sumelimes  very  numerous 
and  as  it  were  continent,  they  unite  in 
several  places  ;  the  extremities  then  seem 
as  it  were  lumeiied,  and  the  skin  present:! 
a  red  lint  which  is  almost  general  {urtica- 
ria con/erta,  WiHan).     An  itching  and  a 
very  troublesome  sensation  of  formication 
accompany  the  eruption,  and  allow  the 
patient  but  very  little  rest.     The  itching 
w  principally  increased  by  the  heat  of  the 
bed.     The   eruption    does   not   continue 
during  the  entire  disease,  wliich  last*  from 
seven  to  eight  days,  including  in  this  the 
period   of  inrasion:  it  appears  and  dis- 
appears irregularly  over  almost  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and   its   return,  which   in 
general  takes  place  in  the  evening,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  slight  acceleration  of  the 
pulse.    The  patient  may  even  by  scratch- 
ing himself   make    it  return   at  pleasure 
mm  over  several  pxrts.    The  duration  of  the 
^^B{>atcbes  vary  from  four,  five,  or  !>iic  mi- 
^^^Knuies,  to  one,  two  or  three  hours.     In 
^^^f  some  still  rarer  cases  the  patches  have  a 
^^^  longer  duration  {Urticaria  persiani,  Wil- 
W        Ian).    They  may  remain  one,  two,  or  three 
^^^  weeks.      The    predominant    symptoms, 
^^^  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  de- 
^^H  pression,  anorexia,  fever,  and  gastric  irri- 
^^^K  tation  more  or  less  marked.    These  symp- 
^^^B  touts  gradually  disappear,  the  eruption 
^^^B  becomes  imperceptibly  less,  it  returns  no 
^^H  longer,  and  does  not  occasion  any  other 
^^H feeling  than  that  of  a  slight  itching;  at 
^^H  last  it  ceases  altogether,  and  in  some  cases 


marked  and  very  general,  a 
qtiamation  takes  place. 

This  variety  presents  all  the  symptoms 
of  intermiilent  fever;  we  have  seen  it 
return  by  regular  accessions  and  disap- 
pear entirely  with  the  fever,  and  reappear 
on  the  next  day  with  it.  In  this  case  was 
the  eruption  but  an  additional  pheno- 
menon (epiphenomenoii)  or  did  it  con- 
stitute the  principal  disease?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  solve  this  question;  but 
this  is  quite  certain,  that  we  have  seen  it 
yield  several  times,  under  such  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  fever,  to  anti- 
fehrile  medicines  alone,  as  for  instance  to 
Uie  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  then  often 
seems  to  be  developed  under  some  mor- 
bid  state  of  the  liver,  and  we  have  some- 
times seen  patches  of  urticaria  of  a  very 
well  marked  jaundiced  lint.  In  this  case 
(he  itching  was  intolerable. 

It  is  to  this  variety  thai  the  urticaria 
produced  by  the  ingestion  of  the  diffeient 
substances  already  mentioned  may  be  re- 
ferred. It  may  then  be  developed  at  the 
end  of  S'-me  hours;  but  in  general  ii  is  en 
tiie  following  day  it  is  observed. 

One  or  two  huur^j  after  the  ingestion  of 
this  food  the  patient  generally  feels  a 
weight  in  the  epigastrium,  vertigo,  nausea, 
general  depression ;  the  skin  soon  be- 
comes hot,  and  the  eruption  appears. 
The  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  already  described,  only  ihey  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  vomiting  and 
pnrcing  ;  the  eruption  is  much  more  ge- 
neral, and  it  is  then  in  particular  that  the 
patches  become  conlluent,  and  ihat  the 
swelling  exists ;  the  face  is  ih*n  often  very 
much  swollen,  and  th^  itching  insupport- 
able. In  some  cases  the  urticaria  is  com- 
plicated with  eiythemaious  patches  of 
considerable  extent.  Lastly,  this  variety 
which  iu  general  diminishes  in  severity  at 
the  end  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  soon  disappears  merely 
leaving  behind  slight  traces  on  the  skin 
for  a  few  d-iys,  which  under  some  circum- 
stances are  very  few  in  number,  may 
terminate  in  death.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
obvious  Ihat  we  should  attribute  it  much 
less  to  the  violence  of  ihe  urticaria  than 
to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  ingesta. 

3d  The  urticaria  nanida  pursues  art 
entirely  chronic  course.  The  eruption 
appears  at  irregular  periods,  somHimes  in 
one  point,  sometimes  ii)  another;  but  it 
often  attacks  but  one  single  region.  It  is 
not  accompanied  with  fever,  and  in  ge- 
neral disappears  at  the  end  of  some  hours. 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  variety  Ihat  the  patches 
which  are  rarely  of  a  round   form,  are 
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irregular,  anil  bear  some  resemblance  lo 
those  which  might  be  tiie  result  of  fla^el- 
lation.  The)-  are  not  accompaoied  by  any 
erylheniatout  areola,  and  present  no 
other  symptoms  ejc<ept  a  very  severe  itch- 
ing. The  urticaria  enanida  generally 
lasts  for  several  monlhs,  and  it  is  often 
seen  to  continue  even  for  entire  year^. 
M.  Biett  has  seen  it  continue  for  seven 
years.  It  is  often  observed  in  women  and 
in  persons  whose  skin  is  very  sensitive. 
I.astly,  it  frequently  resists  the  most  ra- 
tional means  of  treatment,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  it  appears  closely  con- 
nected with  some  change  in  the  digestive 
organs,  and  chiefly  in  the  stomach. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  frequent  than 
to  see  this  disease  in  persons  who  enjoy 
perfect  health. 

In  some  cases  the  itching  is  replaced 
by  a  sensation  of  subcutaneous  pricking 
which  is  very  acute,  resembling  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  needle  svink 
into  the  skin  (urticaria  mbculanea,  Wil- 
Un).  This  pain,  the  only  appreciable 
symptoni,  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
eruption,  e^tcept  by  some  red  points  not 
much  raised  ;  and  it  is  only  at  very  re- 
mote intervals,  that  some  patches  appear. 
The  urticaria  which  presents  itself  with 
these  characters,  seems  to  be  cliiefiy  pro- 
duced by  intense  mental  excitement,  or 
by  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  It 
is  verj'  uncommon.  M.  Biett  has  seen  it 
but  twice. 

3d.  Urticaria  tuberoM. — In  this  last 
variety,  which  is  also  very  rare,  the  urti- 
caria presents  itself  with  much  more  seve- 
rity. It  is  no  longer  patches  with  a  little 
prominence,  but  real  tuberosities  more  or 
less  extensive,  deep-seated,  hard,  accom- 
panied with  difficulty  in  moving,  pain  and 
tension  of  a  very  acute  nature.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  towards  evening  and  at 
night,  on  the  next  day  it  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  patient  dejected, 
weak,  languid,  restless,  and  complaining 
of  general  lassitude.  It  chiefly  occupies 
tbe  extremities,  and  the  lumbar  region. 
It  sometimes  presents  itself  with  symp- 
toms much  more  serious.  Thus  in  tne 
Hospital  St.  Louis,  in  a  patient  in  M. 
Biett's  wards,  we  saw  it  accompany  a 
quotidian  intermittent,  and  continuing  for 
<our  years  alter,  we  found  it  to  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  swelling  and  great  dis- 
tension, ecchymosis,  ruptures,  and  nlce- 
rationi :  we  have  seen  it,  in  many  an  ac- 
ccsion.  occasion  general  tumefaction, 
fometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  had 
actual  attacks  of  suffocation  :  the  move- 
nents  were   limited,  th*  breathing  was 


short,  (be  neck  swollen,  the  face  puffed 
and  of  a  purple  colour,  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  intermitting,  sometimes  even 
imperceptible;  and  death,  which  seemed 
impending,  was  frequently  warded  off 
only  by  copious  bleeding.  This  patient, 
who  had  been  in  several  hospitals,  and 
with  whom  all  the  ordinary  means  had 
failed,  was  cured  by  Fowler's  solution. 

The  urticaria  taberosa  seems  to  b« 
chiefly  produced  by  excess  in  diet,  and  by 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks.  Its  dura- 
tion, which  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  for 
several  years,  is  ordinarily  for  several 
montlis. 

Diagfioaii. — The  form  and  elevation  of 
(he  patches,  the  presence  of  itching  and 
the  fugaciou.<<  character  of  the  eruption  are 
signs  sufficiently  characteristic  to  prevent 
us  (ram  confounding  urticaria  with  any 
other  exantheme. 

In  the  lieicn  urlieant,  which  might  be 
mistaken  fur  some  caies  of  urticaria,  the 
papulie  are  round»'d,  much  less  extensive, 
le«s  prominent,  their  lint  is  deeper  ;  they 
are  more  resisting  und^r  the  finger;  they 
never  disappear  spontaneously,  and  in 
fine  they  always  present  around  them  the 
elements  peculiar  to  lichen,  real  papulte 
which  it  is  sufliicient  to  have  seen  once  in 
order  never  to  confound  them  with  the 
patches  of  urticaria. 

The  urticaria  tuberoia  might  under 
gome  circumstances  he  confounded  with 
crt/t Aetna  nndotium.  The  acute,  continued, 
and  persistent  course  of  the  erythema 
wilt  suffice,  in  all  cases,  to  distinguish  it 
from  this  serious  variety  of  urticaria, 
which  presents  itself  with  entirely  oppo- 
iiite  characters. 

Urticaria  sometimes  exists  in  the  same 
individual  with  other  eruptions,  with 
ertithema,  often  with  roecola,  sometime! 
with  impetigo  and  lichen. 

Prognoiii. — Urticaria  in  general  pre- 
sents no  danger  in  itself.  The  urticaria 
tuberom  might  alone,  in  some  eases, 
become  alarming;  but  it  always  con- 
stitutes a  painful  and  serious  disease  from 
the  itching  and  its  obitmaie  duration. 

Treatment. — Tbe  urticaria,  which  is 
the  result  of  direct  causes,  does  not  in 
most  cases  call  for  any  treatment.  Acidu- 
lated local  application),  one  or  two  tepid 
baths,  weak  lemonade,  would  be  the  only 
means  to  be  employed,  shoold  the  erup- 
tion not  disappear  promptly.  Lotions 
with  acetate  of  lead  diluted  in  water  with 
a  solution  of  sub-carbouate  of  potass,  or 
even  balhs  rendered  alcaline  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  salt,  are  sometimes  necat- 
mtTj  to  appeaae  the  very  revere  itching^ 
3  »  a 
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c^peciaitv  when  the  eruption  has  been 
produced  by  the  contact  of  cenain  insects 
(fhrniUes)  Thfl  airrifile  febrile  urticaria 
readily  yields  to  a  strict  regimen,  to  cool- 
ini;  drinks,  and  to  some  warm  barbs. 
Some  purgatives  are  often  useful.  But 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  the  ingestion  of 
certtin  kinds  of  food,  we  s^iould  hasten  to 
excite  vomiitne,  if  it  have  rot  already 
taken  place.  Then,  we  should  give  a 
strongly  acidulated  drink  (barley  water 
with  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric 
acid  to  the  pint)  sugared  water,  and  every 
hour,  from  thirty  to  forty  drops  of  ether 
on  a  bit  of  sugar. 

Chronic  urticaria  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  eradicated;  we  must  then 
chiefly  insist  on  regimen,  taking  care  to 
cuppreis  every  thing  which  appears  to 
cuercise  any  influence  on  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  eruption.  In  some  caiies  il 
is  good  entirely  to  chnnge  the  habits  of 
the  patient.  A  few  bleedings,  either  ge- 
neral, or  by  the  application  of  some 
leeches  round  the  anus,  might  be  very 
useful  in  voiing  plethoric  persons,  and  in 
women  whose  tnenslTuation  is  irregular. 
Simple  tepid  baths,  when  the  disease  is  of 
long  duration,  produce  a  less  advanta- 
geous result  than  the  alkaline  or  vapour 
baths,  or  even  vapour  douches,  when  thr 
disease  attacks  a  part  by  way  of  preference. 
Acidulated  drinks,  gentle  bxative$,  arc 
the  means  most  suitable  in  most  cases,  to 
be  added  to  the  preceding.  When  the 
urticaria  accomparries  an  inlermitient 
fever,  the  latter  affectii>n  must  he  rora- 
batted  by  suitable  treatment.  Thus  we 
aometimes  obtain  some  surcess  from  the 
sulphate  of  quina ;  the  febrile  attacks 
cease,  and  most  frequently  wilh  them  the 
eruption  disappears.  J.astly,  if  the  quina 
had  failed,  and  the  intermittent  urticaria 
presented  itself  with  the  serious  symptoms 
mentioned,  we  have  above  seen  that  we 
have  recourse  to  Fowler's  solution,  with 
some  chancec  of  .success. 

It  is  always  improper  and  danjjerous 
to  «se  any  local  means  to  repel  this  erup- 
tion which  might  rapidly  induce  fatal 
metastasis  to  the  biain,  lungs,  tec. —  H.. 
[The  hydrarsyruro  cum  creia  with  rhu- 
barb in  small  doses  is  one  of  the  best 
lemedies  in  the  urticaria  of  children. — K.J 

VESICLES. 

The  diseases  ranged  under  this  order 
are  characterized  by  small  elevations  of 
Ihc  epidermis  formed  by  the  collection  of 
a  icrotu  and  transparent  liquid.    These 


elevations  have  received  th«  name  of 
vesicles.  In  some  cases  the  vesicles  ulti- 
mately lose  their  transparence  and  assume 
a  yellowish  tint.  The  serum  may  be  re- 
absorbed ;  most  frequently  it  is  effused 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  where  it 
sometimes  forms  whitish  scales,  at  other 
times  thin  crusts,  of  %  yellowish  colour 
and  lamellated  appearance. 

These  diseases  may  follow  a  different 
course ;  some  are  essentially  acute  :  tart' 
cella,  miliaria.  The  others  sometimes 
present  themselves  in  the  acute  state,  but 
more  frequently  their  course  is  chronic : 
eczema,  kerpen,  and  itch  (gale). 

Their  duration  vaiies  ftom  some  daya 
only  to  One  or  two  weeks,  some  monlhSy 
"T  even  to  years. 

Symptoms. — Vesicles,  which  are  some- 
times preceded  in  their  appearance  by 
genera)  symptoms,  as  in  the  species  essen- 
tially acute,  succeed  to  rough  surfaces,  of 
greater  or  less  breadth,  often  almost  im- 
perceptible, in  the  centre  of  which  the 
epi'leriiiissoon  betomes  elevatfd.  Some- 
times, oo  the  contrary,  they  are  developed 
wiihiiut  beinyr  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  any  other  .tymptoms  than  a  more  or 
'ess  annoymg  itc'iing. 

In  their  course  the  vesicles  sometimes 
reiii  oit  a  red  and  inflamed  surface,  or 
ihey  do  not  present  the  slightest  inflam- 
matory areola. 

They  may  he  sntall,  acuminated  or 
^^tobular;  or  bro.iiier,  projecting  and  irre- 
dular.  Or  else  flattened.  In  !^otne  cases 
they  are  discrete ;  in  others  they  are 
agglomerated,  and  form  Urge  surfaces 
which  appear  rouKhened  (hcnss^-es)  as 
one  might  say,  with  an  immense  number 
of  small  while  points,  of  a  silvery  hue. 

With  respect  to  form  they  most  fre- 
quently cover  surfaces  irregularly  circum- 
icribed,  and  of  variable  extent;  they 
sometimes  form  bands  of  greater  or  less 
breadth,  in  (he  fnrrn  of  demi-cinclure<,  or 
else  they  are  rpjjutav  rin^s. 

Seat. — The  vesicular  affections  may 
attack  all  the  parts  of  the  body ;  they 
oAen  cover  it  entiri-ly,  as  occurs  in  the 
acute  speoes.  varicella,  miliaria,  and 
5ometimes  eexeina  ;  in  cf  ctain  cases,  even 
the  itch  may  attack  almost  simultaneously 
the  entire  skin.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  eczema,  Aerpe»r  and  th«  itch  are 
limited  to  one  or  several  regions,  and 
often  occupy   but  a  very   circumscribed 

tXtfUt. 

Cauaei. — Among  the  vesicular  affections 
the  itch  alone  is  contagious  ;  the  others 
result  from  an  inapprt-ciable  disturbance 
of  the  system,  and  may  be  developed,  in 
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■ooie   eases,   und«r   the   iniluenc«  of  an 
•xtemal  cause, 

Dittgnoiti. — TIk'  presence  of  vesicles, 
independently  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
tonis  yrhirb  appertaiu  to  each  species, 
will  almost  always  suffice  to  prevent  any 
miitake  in  the  diagnosis  ;  and  though,  in 
some  cases,  certain  vesicutar  aifect  on« 
appear  at  first  view,  capable  of  beiiis; 
re.idily  confounded  with  pustular  inftarti- 
inati  ins,  thtre  still  exists  between  them  a 
well-marked  line  of  demarcation,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  one  al«ays  commence-* 
by  vesiclt-a.  and  that  if  they  sometimes 
lose  their  transparency,  they  never  con- 
taio  any  thing  but  a  nero-purulent  liquirl^ 
(hat  they  are  constantly  accompanied  by 
transparent  vesicles,  and  lastly  that,  in 
concreting,  the  sero-purulent  liquid  never 
gives  rise  to  any  thin;;  bui  (qM»m»,  while 
the  others  always  commence  by  small 
collection;  which  are  really  purulent  and 
I  •re  accompanied  l>v  a  moie  severe  inflam- 
mation, and  ^ive  nse  not  to  squamx,  but 
to  thick  crusts,  &c. 

Prognotit. — V^esicular  affectio-is  are  in 
general  not  dangerous ;  some  of  ihem 
(the  acute  eczema,  for  instance!,  might 
I  ■om^timei  become  8'>  by  their  extent. 

They  may  terminate  in  res-'lulion ;  ilie 
liquid  which  raises   the   epidermis  is  re- 
absorbed, and   a  slight  desquaroition  is 
I  set  tip.     Jt  js  the  termination  of  milirtriti, 
I  and  sometimes  that  o(  eczema.     At  other 
^  limes  the  fluid   becomes  concrete,    and 
I  lamellated  crusts  are  formed  of  a  yellowish 
I  colour.     This  is  what  is  observed  in  e«e- 
I  ma  and  herpet      In  other  cases  the  liquid 
uit  eflused  over  an  inflamed  surface,  whicii 
fbecomes  excoriated,   and  exhales  a  sernro 
I  more  or  less  coi>ious  {chronic  eczema). 
I  Sometimes   again,    real    ulcerations    are 
formed  (zona). 

Treatment. — Vesicular  affections,  in 
eneral,  require  but  a  vr ry  simple  treat- 
^nent,  Antiphlo(;istics  are  the  best  means 
lo  be  employed  with  ihose  winch  put  on 
an  acute  form.  With  respect  to  those 
nhich  are  chronic, they  sometimes  require 
particular  Irtaiment,  and  oftentimes  a 
trwy  active  one  which,  however,  iliey  may 
obstinately  resist  for  a  considerable  lime. 

MILIAKY  FEVER. 

(Sudamina— Miliary  Fever.) 

Miliaria  is  characterired  by  the  erup- 

ftian  of  ve»ii'les  of  the  siie  of  a  g;rain  of 

lillet,  spread  in  variable  numbers  nver  a 

^     »tef  or  lew  extent  of  surface,  and  which 

niraosi  always  accompany  icome  other  af- 

f*ction  of  much  more  severity. 


All  parts  of  the  b«dy  may  be  the  leat 
of  these  vesicles,  but  they  are  principally 
observed  on  the  trunk,  either  anterior  y  or 
posieriorly.  They  also  are  developed  oii 
the  extremities,  but  less  frequently  on  the 
fflcc.  The  eruption  is  almost  always 
limited  to  surfaces  of  greater  or  less  ex. 
tent ;  it  seldom  occupies  the  entire  body. 
Cauaea  —The  appearance  of  miliary 
fever  always  coincides  with  greater  or 
less  excitement  of  the  tegumentary  en- 
velope, and  with  swea's  more  or  less  pro- 
fuse. It  comes  on,  as  a  concomitant 
»ymptom,  in  a  numberof  gastro-intestinal 
affentioris,  and  its  developeraent  generally 
coincides  with  the  paroxysms.  Ii  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  puerperal  fevers, 
p-krticularly  when  several  sc'ous  mem- 
branes are  simultaneously  alfected.  It 
also  accompanies  the  sweating  sickness, 
terain  cases  of  iheumait-m,  and  some- 
times scarlatina.  In  some  cases  of  epi- 
demic gajtro-enterit  s,  miliaiy  fever  has 
been  ubsei-ved  as  one  of  the  con«iant 
symp'oms. 

This  disease  may  generally  be  coiv- 
sidered  as  symptomalit-  of  a  much  more 
serious  affection.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, where  it  is,  one  might  say,  idiopa- 
thic, when  It  is  developed,  for  instance, 
in  persons  in  good  health,  after  violent 
exercise,  durini;  great  heats  in  stimmer. 

Miliary  fever  is  then  accorapao'ed  l)y  a 
sensati(m  of  heat  and  very  troublesomfl 
itching;  the  number  of  the  vesicles  is 
sometime!;  very  great,  but  the  eruption  is 
ephemeral,  and  everything  is  again  right 
in  the  space  of  twenty- four  hours. 

The  symptomatic  miliary  may  be  de- 
veloped III  all  atages  of  the  diseases  which 
it  accompanies,  and  may  even  present 
itself  once, or  oftener,  while  they  continue. 
Sffmptoma. — It  is  not  preceded  by  any 
particular  By mp'om,  except  an  exacerba- 
ttoi)  of  the  principal  disease.  In  general, 
the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  is  accom- 
panied by  sweats,  more  or  less  copious, 
and  by  a  sensation  of  beat,  and  itching 
which  IS  very  troublesome  where  it  pre- 
sents itself.  The  vesicles  are  seldom  con- 
fluent, but  they  often  form  patches  of  vari- 
atile  extent,  where  they  are  grouped  to- 
gether and  more  or  less  approximated. 
Their  number  is  very  variable ;  6ome- 
limes  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  them ;  at  otlier  limes  they 
are  only  here  and  there. 

The  vesicles,  at  first  very  small  and 
transparent,  are  often  developed  over 
an  intensely  red  surface,  and  this  tint  is 
then  very  visible  through  th«  vesicles 
(Miliaria  rubra  J.    In  the  space  of  from 
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luiuiUr  v>f  »'■  '••«  co»#r  large  sur- 

fiwM  «f  a    I  >1  colour.    They 

are   ►»„,(..  I   •  ..  v.vli,  and  promptly 

ill  v  the  absorption  of  tlie 

ci>i'  ..    by  ti* escape exteinally. 

So  Lu  tntliary  ceases  when  the 

Wi'..  ti'att;  sometimes  successive 

oru^iiuiii  prolong  its  duration  for  one  or 
iwu  weeks. 
^In  cvrttkiii  severe  cases  of  entero  colitis, 
jinpaoied  with  general  depression,  tlie 
Miliary  eruptions  which  are  often  de- 
veloped, during  the  night,  in  the  parox- 
ysms, present  on  the  next  day  a.  state 
purely  vehicular,  and  the  skin  which  they 
cover  is  not  unusually  red  ;  one  would 
say  that  an  iinntense  number  of  small 
drops  of  hi«pid  water  were  spread  over 
its  surface.  These  vesicles  disa^ipcar  in 
iho  space  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a  siDull  vpiilermic  exfoliation  takes  place 
over  the  parts  which  it  occupied. 

Kcxana  is  the  only  disease  with  which 
iniliaiy  fever  might  be  confounded  :  it 
diflers  from  it  in  the  circnmslances  under 
which  its  appearance  takes  place,  in  its 
(Upid  course  and  its  short  duration,  Be- 
stiies  in  eczema  the  vesicles  are  very  con- 
fluent ;  they  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
lollticted  idtjetlior  in  a  very  circumscribed 
(1,111  •'  »l>iUt  in  miliury,  the  vesicles 
iilhi  ..    isolated,  are  larger  than 

ihi  I  i-Qieina. 

'|'ht<  pru||uuais  uf  Sudamina  is  not  un- 

ftivniiiitliln  ;    il    Is    pro|ior(ior»ed     to    the 

HB  which  they  accom- 

irunco  of  ihit  eTu;)tion 

vory  considerable  ex- 

i.'iwQver  uur  being  war- 

. ,  II  iilarmint  in  itself. 

i.ii's  little  treatment; 

in  lion,  whatever  that 
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Although  inflatnmation  is  an  action  pro- 
duced for  the  restoration  of  the  most 
simple  injury  in  sound  parts  that  exceeds 
union  by  ibe  Best  intention,  we  must  still 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  simple 
operations  of  nature.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  disturbed  »tate  of  parts, 
which  require  a  new  but  salutary  mode 
of  action  to  restore  parts  to  that  state  in 
which  the  natural  mode  of  action  will  be 
neces.-ary.  But  this  same  operation  can 
and  does  vary,  and  is  often  carried  much 
further  than  union,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  is  often  attended  with  dis 
ease,  and  that  of  various  kinds,  b^  whic 
il  becomes  more  and  more  complicated* 
Il  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  begii; 
by  describing  it  in  its  most  simple  forn 
and  with  its  most  general  effect,  iuid  to? 
pailicularize  further  as  we  go  on. 

I  shall  call  everything  inflammation 
that  produces  the  following  |..<cal  effects, 
viz.,  pain,  swelling,  and  tediies?,  all  de- 
pending on  one  cause,  and  occurring  at 
the  same.  Out  of  intlannnaalion  arise 
many  oilier  local  effects,  which  may  be 
called  secondary;  such  as  adhesions,  sup- 
puration, ulceiation,  and  evtn  death  or 
niorlitication  in  the  part,  and  universal 
affection,  such  as  sympalheiic  fever,  and 
universal  death. 

The  act  of  inflammation  is,  as  I  have 
said,  most  probably  in  the  smaller  vessels. 
What  the  action  is,  or  in  what  il  differs 
from  the  common  action  of  these  vessels, 
is  noL  easily  ascertained;  for  we  ate 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  immediate 
effects  than  of  the  immediate  cause. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  shown  that  this 
inflammation  takes  its  rise,  and  is  capable 
of  uniting  parts,  when  pretemaluralty 
divided  ;  but  we  shall  find  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  arising  from  very  different  causes, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  ad- 
hesions in  whole  parts,  or  in  naluiat  sepa. 
rations,  such  as  common  cellular  mem- 
brane, large  circumscribed  cavities,  joints. 
Sec,  and  these  effects  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  important  purposes. 

As  the  adhesive  inflammation  precedes 
the  suppurative  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cepting the  outlets,  and  the  suppurative 
the  ulcerative,  the  propriety  of  following 
thiv  order  of  nature  in  treating  of  them 
will  appear  evident. 
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Adketice  Injtammationg, — If  the  ac- 
tions of  adhesive  inridmtnation  were  al- 
lowed to  extend  themselves,  it  would 
prove  inore  hurtful  than  any  good  that 
could  arise  from  it;  hence  there  are 
natural  obstructions  to  its  extending, 
which  we  shall  first  consider. 

Natural  Causa  of  the  limiting  of  Ad- 
Jke»it>e  Inflammation. — I  have  already  <  l>- 
eerved  that  exposure  of  interoiil  surfaces 
becomes  the  immediate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation ;  thai  when  it  extends  further  than 
the  exposi-d  surface  it  is  by  continuous 
sympathy  ;  and  that  when  a  whole  cavity 
is  wholly  exposed,  the  whole  would  take 
'on  inflammation.  We  may  now  observe, 
that  whenever  a  cavity  is  opened,  the 
simple  contact  of  its  sides,  or  even 
the  simple  contact  of  these  with  any 
other  living  part,  will  set  bounds  to 
the  immediate  cause,  which  is  the  ex- 
posure. 

To  explain  this  further,  we  may  ohsetve 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  an  animal 
as  an  empty  space  in  any  of  the  circum- 
scribed cavities  of  the  animal  body,  ex- 
clusive of  the  outlets  or  reservoirs,  which 
are  imperfect,  not  being  circumscribed. 
Every  other  part  of  an  animal  is  either 
connected  by  the  cohe>ion  of  one  part  with 
mnother,  or  by  simple  contact.  This  holds 
good  too  in  the  cellular  membrane  as  well 
■s  the  circumscribed  cavities;  for  if  a 
wound  is  made  into  either,  we  find  that 
the  surfaces  of  both,  beyond  the  cut 
edges,  are  entire,  and  generally  in  contact 
with  one  another. 

To  explain  this  position,  let  roe  instance 
a  case.  If  we  make  a  wound  into  ilie 
cavity  of  the  belly,  in  a  sound  state  of 
those  parts  we  shall  find  every  viscus  is 
in  contact  with  some  other  visciis,  and 
that  the  whole  inside  of  the  peritoneum  is 
in  contact  with  \\\i  viscera,  so  that  no 
•pace  is  unfilled.  If  this  wound  is  not 
allowed  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  still 
we  find  that  no  inflammation  will  take 
place,  or  extend  further  than  the  attach- 
ment of  those  parts  to  the  cut  edges,  ex- 
cepting what  is  owing  to  continuous  sym- 
ptthy.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  every 
part  of  the  cavity  must  inflame,  because 
every  p«rl  would  l>e  equally  exposed  ;  and 
if  tlie  contact  were  removed  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  wound,  or  at  any  time  after- 
wards, the  whole  cavity  must  inflame, 
every  part  being  in  the  same  predicament 
as  regards  exposure. 

The  same  thing  would  happen  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  if  those  cells  were  not 
■n  a  natural  slate  in  contact,  and  infliam- 
mation  would  as  readily  extend  over  the 
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surfaces  of  each  cell  as  air  does  when 
blown  into  part. 

Inflammation,  then,  takes  place  at  the 
edges  of  the  exposed  parts  in  order  to 
preserve  this  contact,  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  a  basis  lor  future  operations :  and  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  inflammation  of 
circumscribed  cavities,  we  find  that  where. 
this  contact  is  completest  the  inflaroma> 
tion  and  iu  conseqeences  are  the  least  • 
as  in  the  belly,  in  cases  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, the  inflammation  ii  greatest 
in  the  angles  between  the  viscera,  where 
the  parts  are  not  so  well  in  contact. 

The  efl"ect  of  simple  contact,  in  exclud- 
ing the  irritation  from  extending,  was 
well  illustrated  in  a  woman  who  had  the 
Caesarian  operation  performed.  After  the 
child  was  extracted,  the  wound  could  not 
be  brought  together  well,  therefore  so  far 
gave  rise  to  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  but 
the  belly  closing  and  failing  in  on  its 
contents,  the  whole  came  in  contact  as 
hefore.  The  woman  lived  twenty-six 
hours,  which  gave  time  for  the  inflamma- 
tion to  take  place.  After  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  intestines  were  united  to 
the  peritoneum  all  round  the  wound,  for 
above  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the 
surface  of  the  intestines,  which  lay  un- 
attached at  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  was 
inflamed,  while  every  other  viscus,  aa 
also  the  peritoneum  beyond  the  adhesions, 
we'e  free  from  inflammation. 

The  adhesive  inflammation  seems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  nature,  whether  it 
arises  from  the  constitution,  from  a  parti- 
cular disposition  of  the  part, or  from  some 
violence  inflicted  on  the  part;  the  final 
intention  being  nearly  the  same  in  all 
these  cases,  for  in  all  it  is  an  effect  that 
his  a  tendency  to  repair  an  injury,  as  is 
evidently  shown  in  many  cases  of  vio- 
lence, though  it  may  not  in  all.  Its 
utility  is  tnost  obvious  in  those  cases 
which  arise  from  the  constitntion,  or  from 
disease  in  a  part.  When  the  adhesive  in- 
flaramatiou  arises  from  the  constitution 
it  may  be  from  some  disease  of  that  con- 
stitution, and,  if  so,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  service  to  it,  especially  if  it  should 
be  supposed  to  be  the  termination  of  an 
universal  irritation  in  a  local  one,  and  by 
that  means  relieving  tlie  constitution  of 
the  former,  as  in  gout.  But  where  it  is 
only  a  simple  adhesive  inflammation,  [ 
am  rather  apt  to  think  that  it  is  rather 
more  a  part  of  the  disease  than  an  act  of 
the  constitution,  or  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  it  proceeds  from  a  disposi- 
tion in  a  part,  it  must  be  considered  to 
arise  from  a  diicace  of  that  part. 
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Although  in  all  cases  and  in  all  paits 
the  adhesive  inflamtnatioa  is  not  abso- 
Itttcly  necessary  and  preparatory  for  the 
pDppurative  intiamnaation,  yet  if  it  is  in 
the  cellular  membrane  or  a  circumscribed 
CBviiyt  then  its  effects  will  prove  salutary. 
It  may  indeed  be  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  greater  mischiefs, 
for  very  bad  consequences  would  arise 
without  it.  Tlie  object  of  it  in  these 
parts  is  to  unite  the  parts  toj^elher  for 
their  future  benefit  by  means  of  the  coa- 
gulable  lymph  and  serum  thrown  ont,  by 
which  the  extension  of  the  suppuration 
will  be  limited. 

It  would  appear  from  observation  t'lat 
tome  surfaces  of  the  body  have  a  much 
iironger  disposition  to  throw  out  coagu- 
lable  lymph  than  others  ;  or  we  may  view 
this  effect  in  another  light,  that  some  sur- 
faces of  the  body  do  not  so  readily  unite 
by  exudation  of  the  coagulable  lymph  as 
others  do,  and  therefore  on  such  surfaces 
there  is  commonly  a  much  larger  quantity 
thrown  out  ihan  probably  would  havft 
been  if  uuio  i  would  readily  take  place. 
Thus  we  see  in  inflatnmatinns  of  the 
heait  that  the  coagutabte  lymph  is  thrown 
out  on  the  exieinal  surface  in  vasLqMan- 
lilies,  white  at  the  same  time  the  heart 
•hall  not  adhere  to  the  pericardium.  'Tim 
cxtravasaled  matter  is  always  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  the  parts  which  pro- 
duced it,  which  is  a  curious  fact.  If  the 
disposi'ion  of  the  part  is  cancerous,  the 
«xtravasated  coag^uUbte  iymph  is  a  poi- 
lon,  for  oil  beinar  absorbed  ucont^minates 
the  absorbent  glands,  producing  cancer ; 
and  probably  the  same  takes  place  in 
every  poison  that  is  capable  of  irritating 
to  inflammation  and  PKtrnva^atioTi. 

jlppenrancen  nfadliftive  infammation. 
— 1  he  part  iti darned  becomes  redder  than 
common,  and  redder  and  redder  as  it  ad- 
vances ;  iIm  red  being  of  a  scarlet  hue 
when  the  inflammaiion  is  healthy.  The 
part  becomes  apparently  more  vascular  in 
a  natural  »Ule,  and  most  probably  is  really 
•o,  both  from  new  vessels  bein^  set  up  in 
the  old  parts,  and  from  (he  adventitious 
uniting  substance  becoming;  vascular 
These  new  vessels  become  of  use  both  in 
the  state  of  adhesion  and  of  suppunttion  ; 
in  tlie  first  to  give  powers  of  ac'ion  to  this 
new  lubstaiice  which  assist  in  preventing 
luppuration,  in  the  second  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  future  granulations.  In  couhe- 
quence  of  thi«  extravasation  the  parts 
iwell,  which  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  inflammation,  the  swel ling  being  pro- 
bably most  wheie  the  iniiammation  is 
grMte>t,  that  is,  at  the  point  of  initation, 


and  it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  whole  swelling  app-ars  like 
.1  part  of  the  body  a  little  changed,  with- 
out containing  any  extraneous  matter, 
and  indeed  is  simply  formed  by  extrava- 
sation of  fluids,  without  their  having  un- 
dergone any  material  visible  chanue. 

Such  indaromations  as  approach  to  the 
skin  often,  produce  vesications,  which  are 
filled  with  serum  and  olten  coauulable 
lymph, both  which  are  sometime*  liiik^ed 
with  red  blood.  This  arises  from  the 
violence  of  the  inflamma'ion  producing 
an  apparent  degree  of  weakness,  ap- 
proaching to  a  death,  in  the  connexion 
between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  t''e  life  be- 
ing in  this  part  very  weak,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  morliftcalion  and  of  the  pu- 
(rtfaction  of  dead  bodies  it  is  produced* 
This  connexion  of  the  cuiideis  mure  or 
less  desiroyed  in  every  iiiDamniation  of 
the  skin.  We  selJom  sec  an  iniiamma- 
tion attack  the  i^kin  bul  the  cuticif  comes 
off  sooner  or  later.  We  generally  observe 
it  peeling  ofTin  flkkes  after  ilieiuHamma- 
tion  has  subsided^ 

The  pain  attending  inflammation  would 
not  appear  to  be  in  all  c^ses  very  acute, 
for  many  have  very  visible  inflammaiious 
which  do  not  give  very  much  pain.  Uow- 
eier,  this  will  vary  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inHamrailion,  or  rather  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  of  its  progress 
and  its  approach  to  s>ippur»iion ;  for 
when  there  is  a  quick  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  and  rapid  extravasation  of  the 
juices,  the  sensations  arising  from  such 
will  be  increased;  but  in  cases  where 
it!>  progress  is  slow,  as  from  indolent  tu- 
mours, the  mind  is  hardly  sensible  of  its 
progress.  Thai  it  must  sometimes  be 
very  trifling  i*  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
opening  <lead  bodies  we  often  find  strong 
adhesions  where  the  friends  of  the?e  per- 
sons had  nevsr  heard  during  life  of  a  sin- 
gle complaint.  VV'e  n'so  see  cases  in 
which  this  inflammation  arises  from  vio- 
lence, where  it  gi»es  very  littte  pain.  A 
man  shall  be  shot  through  the  abdoroen, 
and,  if  none  of  the  contained  parts  are 
materially  hurt,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
shall  take  place  in  alt  the  internal  parti 
contiguous  to  the  wound,  yet  no  degree 
of  pain  is  felt  from  thisprocess.  In  many 
bruises  and  in  simple  fractures  the  pain 
from  the  inflammation  is  very  trifling, 
although  there  may  be  much  laceration  of 
the  parts. 

Of  t>ie  Uae»  of  jidkemve  InJIamma- 
tion. — This  intlammation  may  be  said  to 
arise  in  all  cases  from  a  stale  of  the  pans 
which  they  cannot  remain  in;   therefore 
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an  irriution  of  imperfection  takes  plar«. 
It  may  be  looked  oa  as  the  eifect  of  wire 
counsels  proceeding  from  a  consnousncs? 
of  imperfection:  nature  i*  taking  all  the 
defensive  precautions  possible,  for  in  all 
cases  we  thall  evidently  see  it  answer  wise 
purpose*,  such  as  checking  the  suppura- 
tive i<'flamin<ttion,  by  makinki  parts  adiii-re 
which  oiusi  otherwise  fall  into  (hat  slate  ; 
and  v^here  this  effect  does  not  fully  mte 
place,  it  act]  as  a  clieck  to  the  extent  of  it, 
as  we  see  in  circumscribed  cavities.  In 
ihe  lumca  vaginalis  after  the  operation  for 
hydrocele  the  parts  ofren  collaspe  and 
unite  to  other  larts  of  tie  same  ^ac  by 
adhesive  inflammation,  which  prevents 
the  suppuration  extending  nver  the  sac, 
so  that  partial  coUrclions  of  water  a^in 
uke  place.  In  still  larger  cavities,  as  the 
abdomen,  where  partinl  inPi-immntions 
often  lake  place,  as  after  child-bearing  or 
wounds  of  ihis  cavity,  we  find  thia  ad- 
hesion takes  place,  which  either  prevents 
suppuration  altogether  or  unites  the  paiiv 
aroand  it,  and  as  the  absc«-8S  enlarges  the 
adhesive  iiiflammaiion  spreads,  and  thus 
exclude)  the  general  cavity.  The  same 
ihin^  happens  in  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  or  surface  of  llie  lung.  The  rel- 
iular  menibr.<ne  everj'where  in  l)ie  boiiy 
is  united  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
sides  of  the  cells,  ai  it  were,  sweat  out  the 
uniting  matter,  which,  comini;  into  con- 
tact with  the  opposite  surfaces,  joins  ihem 
into  one  ma^s. 

The  lungs  are  subject  to  two  modes  of 
action  in  inOaromation  ;  bein^  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
both  order*  of  parts,  the  circumscribed  ca- 
vity, and  the  secreting  surface  or  outlet. 
The  cellular  membrane  of  the  lungs  readily 
admits  of  adhesive  inflammation,  like  the 
cellular  tissue  elsewhere ;  but  the  inner 
surface  of  the  air-cells,  Uke  the  urethra, 
passes  directly  into  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation, and  the  matter  which  is  thus 
formed  is  obliged  to  be  coughed  up.  [i 
is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  pruduce  inflam- 
mattOD  of  the  one  without  the  oilier,  which 
ij,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  inflammation 
of  these  parts  is  treated  with  such  bod 
•access. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  adheiions  arising  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inflammation  than  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  erysipelatous.  How  far 
this  disease  is  to  be  ranked  amongst  in- 
flammation I  will  not  at  present  say  ;  but 
it  has  some  of  the  characters,  as  swelling, 
redness,  pain,  &c.  The  swelling  arises, 
not  from  extravasation  of  coagulaWe 
lymph,  but  from  scrum  :  and  it  has  other 


peculiarities,  as  being  generally  super- 
licial,  and  spreading  along  the  surfnce 
with  an  abrupt  edge,  which  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  its  specific  character  being  always 
confinetl  to  the  part  affected.  It  has  no- 
ihini;  of  the  adhrsive  character  attending 
it  which  wa%  not  neces«*ry  ;  because  this 
inflammation  being  confinnd  to  the  skin 
seldom  produces  suppuration.  Uut  it 
sometimes  happens,  when  erysipelatous 
int^ammation  attacks  deeper-seatt-d  part", 
that  it  suppurates;  and  when  it  does  so, 
it  appears  often  to  be  a  forerunner  of  mot^ 
lilication. 

A  man  was  attacke<1  with  an  inflam- 
mation on  each  side  of  the  anus,  li  had 
such  an  appearance  as  mijtlit  have  b^en 
expeded  from  the  suppurative  and  t>ryM- 
pelalouj  iiiHammalioiis  joined  :  it  had  an 
oedem.itous  appcar.ince.  lie  was  bled, 
uiid  ihe  blood  appeared  very  sizy :  he 
took  physic, and  was  fomented.  The  next 
day  die  inRammation  had  reached  the 
scrotum,  where  a  flm  tuaiion,  with  a  gur- 
gling of  air,  was  fell.  1  now  made  an 
opening  near  the  rectum,  and  in  the  scro- 
tum, and  let  oat  a  quauliiy  of  dirty- 
coloured  matter.  It  continued  to  spread 
over  the  loins,  scrotum,  boitom  of  the 
abdomen,  &c.,  where  J  msde  openings, 
and  out  of  which  the  celtuiar  membcaoe 
hung  like  wet  tow.  In  this  case,  the  sup- 
puration wa«  diOused  for  want  of  ihe  ad- 
hesive process  preceding  or  aciorapany- 
ing  it,  by  which  means  it  would  have 
been  limited. 

jSdAetive  Infammalion  aometimei  j'm- 
per/eci  — Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
adhesive  inflammation  is  so  im[>erfect  that 
it  cannot  set  bounds  to  itself,  and  still 
less  to  the  suppurative.  This  may  be 
owing  to  two  causes;  first,  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  and  quickness  with 
which  supjiuration  ensues,  that  is,  before 
the  parts  have  sufficiently  united;  se- 
condly, the  inflammation  may  be,  as  I 
suspect  it  is,  uf  the  erysipelatous  kind, 
esprciilly  when  there  is  a  tendency  from 
the  beginning  to  mortification.  This 
mixture  of  the  suppurative  with  the  ad- 
hesive, or  hurrying  on  of  the  suppurative, 
I  have  often  seen  in  the  abdomen  of 
women  who  have  been  attacked  with 
peritoneal  inflammation  after  child-birth; 
and  when  ihe«e  circumstances  become  the 
cause  of  death,  we  find  matiermixed  with 
coagulable  lymph,  as  if  formed  together. 

The  adhesive  inflammation  also  takes 
place  in  oises  where  it  is  impossible  it 
.should  produce  the  same  good  effects;  as 
in  wounds  which  are  not  allowed  to  heal 
by  the  Grit  intention,  as  a  stump  afVer 
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•inpuMtlton,  and  manjr  other  parts.    But 

it  If  one  of  iltoao  flx«<l  tiid   mrariable 

p'inoiplfi  ufllie  aiiiinal  ranchine,  thai,  on 

•II    •iicli   iniUitiuiii,  tli«  tuiiiinji  process 

luliuiilil  lio  pmUui'iHl,  alilioutih,  like  many 

jollier  |iiinci|>lM  in   the  Mine  machine,  it 

ICAiiniit  ulwuyi  prodiiM  th«  snme  salutary 

•tt'»iil«.     So  ttiitl  uUhougti   the  wound   is 

I  iHil   allwwtHi    to,  or  cannot,  heal  by    the 

|tilh««i««  inAamnintiun,  yvi  (he  parts  go 

(liruu^h  lh«  oomiunn  actions  consequent 

1  V)»Mi   btMiig  wounded  ;    first,  they  throw 

jliiit  blond,  Ml  if  to  unite  (be  parts  by  the 

1  Ikitt  intrntion  ;  and  then,  the  vessels  con- 

ftiHi'tihh'   (liDniitclves,    coagulahle   lymph, 

^Vkilli  MTuni,  i.i  thrown  out,  wliieh  has  the 

(,  Kven  in  such  wound*,  of  prevent- 

Jt  uront  extension  of  the  inflammaUon, 

niW  (he  contraction  of  the  vessels  pre- 

^V«nl»   the    inflHinniatlon    frona    funoing^ 

rtloni;  (heir  inner  surfaces. 

Kffcctt  of  (idhetive  inflammation  on 
\  tit  (\iH*tilution. — These  effects  are  very 
[•light,  ••vtn  when  the  inflammation  a^ise^ 

I  him  violence;  but  the  effects  of  ttiuae 
nniiiiiiiiutiuns  winch  are  indolent  in  their 
[Utigit'ns  aie  still  more  triHingin  the  con- 
tltiiliun.  This  arises  from  the  slowness 
pf  (ha  illenition  produced  in  the  part,  as 
were,  iniensikly  stealing  on  the  con- 
[ftitutiun. 

We  know  that  one  effect  of  adhesive 
iiiflaininiilion  ii  ihi*  uniting  of  parts  not 
iuluiidud  by  Nature  to  be  united,  and 
vliit  li  iiuiet  ibuv  ho  made  less  moveable 
(iU  line  aiiuiliKr  ;  in  fact,  tlicy  must  at  first 
li«va  litdii  or  iiu  niutlon  on  one  another, 
••  rxiturs  III  ilm  celluliir  membrane  and 

• il'i'd    r»vaie«;    hui  it   happens 

I  11  IS  ui<ain  ohiuined  after  a  time 

I  I'   11  of  the  connectinc;  part, 

I  by  the  repeated  endea- 

t '^ MMuii,    These  uniting  media 

[$it>  icon  to  become  vascular.  They  are 
|i«ili«ii»  nl'teu  the  cnuse  of  many  inde. 
(criliMblii  Mnsationa,  which  cannot  be 
niA\>i\  imiii-  In  the  heart  they  are  the 
■  ..  ■  ill  palpitation,  See, 
' .  /,♦<•  retnlution  of  JnJIammation, — 
i  1 1  mat  body  can  be  made  to  act 

1.  ,  hy  iniprrssion,  we  can  see  no 

t  ,,  when  acting  improperly  ac- 

I  .Itch  inipresiions,  It  should  not 

I  II  act  properly  by  the  same 
r  ikf,  by  impression. 

'  ■  " :  :  imiiion  i*  resolution, 

II  ■■•\*  it,  when  in  the 
M  ■•■  'iiiended  to  pre- 
1  I  >re),  miul  be 
I                                          1. 1  the  following 

y,   wh«n  inflamma- 
L  .,    .  .  ■uallv,  or  from  dis- 


ease of  the  part.  In  cases  of  accident 
where  there  is  no  exposure,  as  also  where 
there  is,  but  that  exposure  is  removed  in 
lime  by  bringing  the  parts  into  contact, 
and  where  the  life  of  (he  parts  has  not 
been  destroyed,  in  all  such  cases  we  And 
that  resolution  will  readily  take  place. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  are 
a  great  many  local  inflammations  which 
should  nol  be  resolved.  An  inHammaiion 
arising  from  a  preceding  indisposition  m 
the  constitution,  commonly  called  critical, 
has  always  been  classed  amonf>st  those 
which  are  not  to  be  resolved  ;  it  has  been 
insisted  on  that  the  inflammation  should 
rather  be  encouraged,  and  suppuration 
produced.  But  in  such  treatment  ii  is 
always  under  the  idea  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  such  parts  as  will  readily  ad- 
rait  of  cure  when  suppuration  take*  place; 
for  if  (he  di-e>se  is  otherwise  situated, 
the  cure  of  the  con •titution  by  suppura- 
tion will  be  a  mode  of  cure  which  will 
reflect  back  another  disease  on  the  con- 
stitution, under  which  it  wilt  sink  ;  there- 
'ore  resolution  in  such  situations  should, 
if  possible,  be  brought  about.  Many 
deep-seated  inflammaiimis,  if  allowed  to 
suppurate,  will,  of  themselves,  most  cer- 
tainly kill :  gout  aho,  in  the  head  or 
stomach,  should  always  be  resolved,  and 
left  to  settle  in  Game  other  part  less  con- 
nected  with  life.  If  inOammation  is  really 
a  concentration  of  the  constitutional  com- 
plaint, and  if,  by  not  allowing  it  to  rest 
there,  the  same  disposition  would  really 
be  diflTused  over  (he  whole  animal  again, 
and  would  be  liable  to  affect  some  other 
more  important  part.  Still  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  that  it  should  suppurate, 
for  suppuration  is  only  a  consequence  of 
inflammation;  not  an  immediate  effect  of 
the  original  constitutional  disease,  but  a 
secondary  one.  As  suppuration,  there- 
fore, is  only  a  thing  superadded,  and  as 
we  shall  generally  find  that  inflammation 
subsides  as  suppuration  come»  on,  I  see 
no  reason  why  inflammation  should  not 
in  the  present  case  as  well  subside  by 
resolution  as  by  suppuration.  It  may, 
however  be  supposed,  that  as  this  sup- 
puration is  not  a  natural  or  immediate 
effect  of  the  disease,  yet  as  it  is  a  con- 
tinued local  action,  thai  it  is  capable  of 
diverting  the  disease  to  the  part.  I 
hardly  know  an  instance  where  inflam- 
mation from  violence  may  not  with  pro- 
priety be  resolved,  and  prevented  from 
going  into  suppuration,  except  ivhere  it 
relieves  the  constitution  from  any  prior 
disease.  Thus,  Mr.  Foote  was  cured  of 
a  violent  pain  in  his  head  by  amputation 
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€>r  his  leg  ;  but  lie  afterwards  died  with  a 
differeot  complaint  in  his  head.  Miglit 
net  the  first  diseased  aciion  in  the  head 
b«  altered  in  this  case,  and  an  action  of  a 
different  kind  induced,  which  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  effecting  his  death  ? 
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H    M>  in 

^^^.  Tie  Pamotu. — These,  if  indulged 
I  in,  become  habitual,  and  the  slate  oF  mind 
which  they  induce  is  then  litlle  removed 
from  frenzy.  Children  should  be  early 
Uugl)t  to  control  the  impetuosily  of  tiieir 
temper.  Iirtdue  severity,  however,  cre- 
ates duplicity  and  cunning.  The  most 
injurious  effects  may  be  produced  on  a 
child  of  sensibility,  by  making  a  favourite 
of  anoilier.  If  there  be  great  pride,  such 
conduct  may  only  induce  dislike  to  home, 
but  in  some  cases  the  sleep  is  disturbed, 
the  spirit  broken,  and  idiotism  is  the  uUi- 
male  consequence.  I  knew  a  young  man, 
«ays  Dr.  Traill,  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  his  fother  till  he  came  of  age,  and  a 
particular  circumstance  prevented  the  lat- 
ter from  receiving  him  as  a  son.  His 
reason  gave  way.  He  is  still  alive, 
though  it  is  twenty  years  since, 

Anger  produces  flushing  of  the  face,  or 
if  it  be  more*  violent,  an  ashy  paleness 
with  a  glaring  eye,  dilated  pupil, clenched 
hands,  and  quivering  limos.  All  these 
sytnpioms  evince  a  tendency  to  conges- 
bon  of  the  brain,  and  are  diingeroiis  in 
those  who  are  subject  to  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepsy, and  other  diseases  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. In  a  man.  subject  to  fits  of  anger, 
whose  head  is  bald, you  can  see  the  blood, 
during  the  paroxysm,  gradually  mounting 
over  the  scalp.  Mental  alienation  some- 
times shews  Itself,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
fit  of  anger. 

Sudden  despair,  fright,  or  horror,  will 
sometimes  produce  insanity.  Pinel  says 
it  sometimes  occurred,  during  the  French 
B«»olution,  in  young  persons,  on  wit- 
iMssing  the  butchery  of  their  parents.  Dr. 
Traill  saw  a  case  of  idiotcy  from  terror. 
The  circumstances  were  the  following  ; — 
some  young  persons  in  the  country,  talk- 
ing in  the  evening  of  superstitious  fears,  a 
young  lady  declared  so  vehemently  the 
impossibility  of  her  being  made  to  feel 
them,  that  the  others  determined  to  try. 
They  accordingly  borrowed  a  skull  from 
a  medical  student :  put  a  cap  on  it  ;  and 


placed  it  in  her  bed.  When  she  retired, 
they  crept  up  stairs  to  await  the  refult. 
They  heard  no  noise,  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  day  ►he  did  not  appear  at  breakfast- 
They  became  alarmed  ;  and,  on  aoiiig  up 
stairs,  found  her  sittinz  up  in  bed,  play- 
ing with  the  skull,  and  with  the  grin  of 
idiotty  on  her  conlenance.  She  never 
recovered. 

Intense  joy  it  sometimes  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity.    I    knew   a  gentleman,  says  Dr. 
Traill,  who  by  some  iintommonly  lucky 
speculations,  became    suddenly  affluent. 
lie  became  excited,  and  thought  he  had 
discovered  a   plan,  by  which  the  naval 
superiority  of  England  might  be  secured 
for  ever.     On  my  visiting  him,  he  said  he 
would  make  my  fortune;  and  wrote  me 
an  order  on  the  Bank  of  England   for  ten 
ihoiisand  pounds,  as  an   earnest  of  what 
he  would  do.     He  showed  me  an  address 
to  the  prime  minister,  containing  a  plan'] 
for  paying  off  the  nntiona!  debt.     Some-  | 
time  afterward  my  poor  friend   died   in  «'i 
madhouse.      Anoilier  gentleman  had    a  i 
passion  for  rare   books,  though  he  never  j 
read  any.     He  also  purchased   the  most' 
expensive  furniture  and  ptate.     The  case 
went  on  to  weakness,  paralysis,  and  com- 
plete insanity  al  last. 

Hope  may  cause  insanity.  Dr.  Traill'i 
has  known  it  produced  by  the  anticip*»j 
tion  of  marriage. 

Lore,  even  without  despair,  has  bee 
known  by  Dr.  Traill  lo  produce  insanity  i 
in  both  sexes  ;  and  where  the  parties  were 
of  such  excellent  moral  dispositions,  as  to  I 
make  it  evident  the  cause  was  mental  and  | 
not  physical  excitement      Excess  of  sex-* 
ual   intercourse   will  sometimes  produc*^ 
it.     A  baronet  married  a   lady  of  great 
personal  channs,  and  soon  became  debili*^ 
fated  and  epileptic  from  sexual  excess  f 
absence  from  home,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  | 
restored  him.    One  of  the  most  violentJ 
cases  Dr.  Traill  ever  saw,  was  from  disJJ 
appointment  in   love ;    but  in  that  casfll^ 
there  was  an  hereditary  taint  in  her  con^  | 
siituiion.     Jealousy  is  a   more   frequent! 
cause  ihai>  love.     A  friend  told  Dr.  Trail^i 
of  a  case,  in  which  a  woman  cut  off  hef  I 
husband's   penis,  as   he  lay  asleep,    \xt\ 
order  to  disappoint  his  ideal  mistress. 

Exposure  to  cold  while  healed,  Mnirl 
sometimes  produce  insanity  ;  probably  J 
from  repelling  the  blood  from  the  surfactfl 
of  the  body  to  the  brain.  Hence  it 
sometimes  produced  by  catching  coltfl 
during  menstruation.  This  was  the  caacj 
with  a  young  lady  who  drank  cold  water,", 
and  sale  on  the  damp  ground  after  a  long  i 
walk,  while  the  menses    were    present 
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Her  innnity  Kacamc  worse  u  the  next 
inenXrual  period  drew  dear;  but  afte'  a 
while  the  flux  relurnud,  and  she  reco- 
vered. In  another  person  the  same  cause 
miuM  liave  produced  a|>oplcxy. 

Ilj'tteriu  King  roi)iiniiea,!>onieiiiTies  de- 
Kenemiea  into  idrutism.  The  influence 
of  ihe  iii«>rine  9)siem  in  this  disease,  b 
evideiii  from  (In*  liiibi'ity  of  female->  lo 
initniiy  after  parturition  ;  especially  ii 
Ihe  lucl'ia  be  suppressed  At  puberty, 
•jiH  "  lire  clianjte  of  li<e,"  iheie  is  a  deier- 
minatioii  of  lilntid  to  (be  licad. 

lntf:(Dppruin;e  i«  llie  most  common  of 
nil  ru<iiii<» ;  e»p<'ciiilly  inlemperiiice  in 
llie  U'A  of  •piriluuK  litjUiir^,  tvliuh  pro- 
duce* tntMiiiiyiii  all  itsforin''.  (jcnerfll)y 
tl)«  lint  vit  t  of  pcr«on  afl'^ctpd  from  tlii-« 
I'Buai*  to  un  nnyluixi  ib  sliort;  liiit  they  are 
idon  IifuukIiI  l>iii'k  auiiiin,  and  ilie  case 
iiidi  It)  iiuniit  <>r  idii'li^in.  The  story  ot 
of  III*  t.iitor  who  *•  Ircuti'd  resolution  with 
•  ^litif,"  in  a  rcunmoti  illusi'aiion.  Iii- 
•liincrs  of  udhering  10  rewlutions  of  ab~ 
ttincme,  are  vory  rare,  tiiough  Dr.  Traill 
Han  known  severul.  He  told  a  lady  who 
indulged  in  secret  drinking,  thai  il  would 
end  iu  insanity.  She  thanked  him  with 
tear',  itnd  look  nothing  stronger  than  lea 
till  her  deith.  A  man,  who  became  sud- 
denly rich,  thought  of  noiliing  but  ealinG, 
though  without  indulging  in  wine  or 
spirits.  It  settled  into  a  complete  mono- 
mania. 

Insanity  has  heen  sometimes 
by  the  larite  bleedmus  which  were  at  one 
time  much  practiseil.  Epilepsy  and  in- 
juries to  the  bead  are  also  causes.  Dr. 
Traill  knew  one  man  who  went  mad  from 
vaniiy. 

With  regard  to  (he  treatment  of  insan- 
ity, we  (bait  fir.-^t  consider  the  subject  "f 
as)lums,  Une  of  Ihe  first  objects  lobe 
attained,  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  build- 
ings, and  for  separate  yardri  for  the  differ- 
ent clasMS.  These  yards  >hou1d  not  be 
overlooked,  forext-rcise  ought  to  be  taken 
free  from  .ohservalion.  The  Glasgow 
Asylum  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  but  that 
■t  Perth  is  said  to  he  a  perfect  model 
There  should  be  separate  wards  for  con- 
talescenH,  for  epilepiics,  for  dirty  and 
noisy  palienis,  and  for  persons  of  a  better 
cUm.  There  should  be  Long  galleries, 
with  sleeping  rooms  opening  into  them  on 
one  side,  each  furnished  with  a  window, 
tnd  with  a  veniiUlor  above  ihe  door,  to 
b«  shut  whenever  circumstames  Tni({ht 
require.  These  sleeping-rooms  should 
iMiver  be  called  c(Ub.  At  the  Liverpool 
AeyKim,  Dr.  Traill  succeeded  in  banish- 
^g  iron-bara   from    the   windows  ;    the 


frames  being  made  of  cast-iron,  with 
panes  of  elass  only  twelve  inches  bj 
seven.  These  windows  opened  with  a 
swing-sash,  wiih  a  stopper  to  prevent 
their  opening  too  far.  The  windows  of 
the  galJeiies  sh<iuld  overlook  only  the 
yard  beloniiing  to  that  particular  de  >art- 
inent.  Kacli  gallery  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate stairca<e,  but  they  should  all  coramu- 
nicrile,  by  doors  kept  locked,  with  the 
governor's  apartment.  Every  gal'ery 
should  have  a  r<iom  for  eating  and  read- 
ing ;  and  by  putting  convalescents  in 
thargfl  of  the  rest,  it  makes  them  very 
qutel.  At  Liverpool  every  gallery  is  pro. 
rided  with  a  bath,  a  scullery,  and  a  water- 
closet.  Water  descends  Tom  a  high  ciit- 
lern  to  a  lower  room,  where  it  is  warmed 
by  passing  through  a  boiler  of  hot  water 
by  means  of  a  pipe  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  W'irro,  which  pipe  nfterwurds  rises  into 
:i  room  not  so  hiuh  as  llie  cistern  from 
which  it  oiiginally  descended.  After  Ihe 
vvaier  has  been  once  raised  into  ihe  cis- 
tern, il  finds  its  own  may  into  the  bath- 
room Here  the  pipe  should  terminate 
in  a  cock,  not  lo  be  turned  hy  hand,  but 
hy  the  keeper's  key.  Cold  water  bhould"^ 
he  conveyed  by  anolh«"r  pipe,  and  thus  t^M 
bath  may  he  had  of  any  tempeiBlure,  and 
the  patients  will  have  no  access  tn  the 
fire. 

If  ynu  can  get  a  patient  to  work  in  the 
gaidpn,  nr  at  anything  el»e,  it  will  be  a 
produced  promising  symptom  o(  recovery.  Dr. 
Traill  has  a  beautiful  set  of  drawings  exe- 
culi-d  by  a  patient,  who  had  several  re- 
lapses before  they  were  finished,  and  one 
day  threw  them  at  the  doctor's  head. 

The  best  form  for  an  asylum  is  that 
a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.     In  Bedlam,  whi 
ts  of  a  rectangular  form,  the  governor  i\ 
at  a  grt>at  distance  from   many  of  the  pi 
lipfits.     The   horrible  abuses  brought 
light  by  the  Parliamenty  Report  «if  181 
were    not    confined    to    private   asylurai 
.411   should  be  under   the  control   of 
active  rommitlee,   and  a  pood    code 
laws.     Good  temper,  activity,  and  a  stoui 
frame,  are  inilispensabli*  for  a  govemoi 
The  beau  ideal  of  a  governor,  says  Di 
Traill,  was  the   one    at    the    Liverpool 
Asylum.     I  have  often  been  surprised  at 
hts  presence  of  mind  when  struck,  or  du 
ing  sudden  anger ;  and  have  always fbu 
him    at   his   duty,   at    whatever   hour 
called ;  often  reading  to  the   patients,  or 
playing  draughts  with  them.     His  name 
was  Owen.     In  that  asylum  a  male  never 
entered  the  female  side,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  nurse  or  the  matron.      This  i» 
a  necessary  precaution ;   for   in  Yorkshiti 
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BTCT*]  feinatea  became  pregnant  by  malt 
eepeis  and  male  patients.  A  nurse  or  a 
eper  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  strike 
patient.  Dr.  Tjaill  olitn  dismissed 
Jicm  at  Liverpool  because  they  could  not 
«sirain  their  temper  They  were  ordered 
to  hold  the  ofie'idin;  patient  fast,  a:i'«isled 
by  others,  till  the  ward-bell  brought  the 


would  probably  h»Te  beMi  increased; 
but  when  lie  ssiw  me  sitting  quietly  by 
his  side  unhuit,  he  looked  very  foolish, 
we  were  ever  afterwards  pood  friends. 
He  recovered,  went  on  hoard  a  vessel  as 
mate,  and  on  one  occasion,  by  his  pru- 
dence, saved  it  from  beinp  wrecked. 
In  one  asylum,  the  plan  of  which  has 


govemor.  Insubordination  is  generally  been  approved  by  parliament,  there  are 
offensive  to  the  other  patients,  but  some-  to  be  sleepinc-rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
times  conspttacifs  are  formed.  It  is  bet-  cialleries,  but  this  will  cause  the  latter  to 
ter  not  to  require  the  assistance  of  pa-  be  dark,  as  they  can  only  be  lighted  at 
tients;  but  in  one  case  Dr.  Tiaill  would  one  end,  Th«  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
have  been  overpowered,  had  not  lite  o'.her  dows  are  small,  fur  the  patients  are  apt  to 


patients  aecured  the  one  who  struck  him 
Maniacs  are  not  now  kept,  like  wild 
beasts  in  dark  subterranean  celU,  chained, 
lying  un  straw,  without  change  of  raiinrni, 
land  wallowing  in  their  excrement.  U 
ky  one  should  think  this  not  t<>  be  a  true 
ctuie,  let  him  look  at  the  parliamentury 
itums.  Chains  have  been  longaboli:>hed 
J  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  and  instead  of 
fcera  leaihrrn  manailes  are  used  for  the 
rills  and  ankles,  when  necessary.  If  it 
las  necessary  still  further  to  conRnt;  the 
band",  a  muff  was  ei^ployed.  The  strnit- 
lacket  is  not  used  there  now.      If  ilie  pa- 


throw  their  shoes,  and  other  article's, 
through  them  ;  and  if  the  panes  are  large, 
the  mending  of  them  become*  expensive. 
At  Liverpool  they  cost  only  oite  and  two- 
pence each.  In  the  water-closets  the 
water  should  not  be  at  the  command  of 
the  patients.  In  one  case,  where  the 
water  was  let  in  by  a  hinged  seat,  a 
patient  w.M  observed  amusing  himself  by 
exhausting  the  cistern,  by  alternately 
rising  and  setting  down.  The  basin 
should  be  deep,  and  furnished  with  a 
"slink  trap  ;"  and  the  keeper,  by  means 
of  a  key,  should  let  the  water  through  it. 


ticnl    is  apt  to  strike,    a    leathern    strap]  every    three  or   four    hours.      The    pipe 
■les  to  tlie  back,  which  leads  froi      •••■-■ 


■passes    from  the  manac 

[which  only  allows  the  hand  to  reach  the 

Mice,  and  ihs  should  always  be  penniited. 

Ilf  the  patient  kicked,  the  legs  were  joined 

Itogettier  by  a  strap,  which  allowed  hiiu  U> 

I  take  only  short  steps.    The  best  way  to 

preveut  violence,  is  always  to  allow  as 

much  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  safety  ; 

and   especially  to  allow  the  patients  to 

<walk  in   Uie   yards  inttead  of  conSning 

Ibem  to  the  buuse. 

Patientsoften  reproach  their  friends  with 
L  imaginary  crimes.  One  used  to  upbiaid 
his  wife,  when  she  visited  him,  with  hav- 
ing put  him  into  the  asylum,  in  order  that 
she  might  enjoy  his  property  with  her 
panmour.  She  was  a  woman  of  exeui- 
plary  character. 

Change  of  habits  will  sometimes  cause 
insanity.  One  man,  of  very  large  siie, 
•ays  Dr.  Traill,  on  turninit  baker,  was  so 
overcome  by  the  heat  of  his  oven,  as  to 
become  maniitcal.  Owing  to  his  aitempu 
to  injure  the  other  patients,  I  ordered  his 
bands  to  he  secured ;  for  which  he  owed 
ine  much  ill-will.  One  day,  -while  sitting 
«a  a  bench.  I  observed  him  approach  me 
sideways,  till  he  was  directly  before  me. 
His  object  was  to  seat  himself  suddenly 
on  my  thighs,  and  thus  injure  them  with 
hi*  great  weight;  but  I  slipped  on  one 
tide,  and  bruised  his  buttocks  on  the  seat 


m  the  basin  nhould  not  be 
large,  for  if  so,  patients  are  apt  10  stuff 
their  clothes  down  it ;  and  an  instance 
occurred  of  a  iiatient's  makin^r  his  escape 
through  the  water-closet ;  so  that  an  iron 
bar  was  obliged  to  be  put  acruss  it. 

The  scullery  19  10  allow  the  paiienis  to 
wash  their  hands  at  pleasure,  which  is 
very  desirable  afl^r  exercise,  &c.  If  a 
patient  be  so  mannncled  is  not  to  be  able 
to  wipe  the  nose,  or  the  perspiratinn  from 
the  lace,  he  complains  of  it  bitterly,  if  of 
cleanly  habits ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
cases  of  nia'<ia  that  it  can  be  ne{'e8s;iry. 
If  a  patieni  he  very  violent,  he  should  be 
put  to  bed.  The  bedstead  should  be 
made  of  deal,  six  feet  three  inches  long, 
by  four  fret  two  inches  broad,  sloping 
towards  the  middle,  where  there  should 
be  a  leaden  gutter,  leading  into  a  ves>el 
to  contiin  the  urine.  Let  him  lie  on 
»ttaw,  over  which  a  blunket  and  sheet 
are  thrown,  or  one  of  either.  There  must 
be  staples  at  the  oidei,  Hush  with  the  sur- 
face, to  receive  straps  from  the  manacles 
and  leg-straps.  If  they  attempt  to  abrade 
the  skin  over  the  sacrum,  by  raising  the 
buttocks  frequenily,  Mr.  t>wen  keeps  the 
Utter  down,  by  a  strap  passed  over  the 
thighs.  Spring- locks  are  better  than 
buckles,  b«ine  fastened  more  quickly. 
They    «hOu|cl    be    opened    only    by    the 


ilad  I  expressed  any  irritation,  his  maUdy  [  keeper's  key.     The  strait  jacket  makes  Ih* 


be  prized  open  with  ihe  key. 

necessary  to  break  a  tooth, 

I  is  so  disaiireeable  to  the 

It  be  will  generally  avoid  it  in 

Sometimes  the  governor  must  be 

'  and  indignant,  but  nerer  in  a 

it  will  ruin  hii  influence  with 

pMMBts.      The    medical    attendant 

treat  him  with   great  respect,  as 

the  servants.     Uncontrouled 

r,  Itowever,  should  net  be  left  in  the 

•4«is  of  any  man  ;  and  the  official  Tisi- 

■M*^  o€  the  committre  should  enquire  into 

.•I  ihe  details,  and   the  conduct    of  (he 

'Awrs.     The  servants  should   be  under 

.  ^<  >4Mr  etiiire  controul  of  the  governor,  as  they 

^^i^^MiaM  apt  to   be  very  troublesome.     Tbey 

,^B£k«k(«bo«ld  not  be    allowed   to   subject   the 

-';-.-"■  Tietieots  to  any  restraint.     It  is  of  great 

iJvantage    to    employ   convalescents   in 

iou«ehold  orcupations.     Patients  are  sel- 

cured    at  home,   and    (he   visits   of 

Is  have  often  made  them   agitated, 

increased  their  delirium.     Sometimes 

.  having  remained  quiet  for  months  in 

lo  asylum,  the  mania  has  returned  in  two 

.loi.   »r  three  days  after  their  being  at  home. 


■top:* 
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EPIDEMIC  DYSENTERY  AT 

TAUNTON. 


To  tie  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir, — The  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Taunton  have  for  some  weeks  been  visited 
with  an  epidemic,  more  widely  extended 
m  its  assaults,  and  at  tiie  same  lime  more 
fatal,  than  has  occurred  within  the  memory 
tif  (he  oldest  inhabitant,  ond,  according  to 
its  degree  of  severity,  and  as  this  or  that 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  affected, 
assuming  Ihe  character  of  cholera,  diarr- 
hoea, or  pure  dysentery — this  latter  being 
the  more  frequent  form,  It  is  ray  inten- 
tion to  draw  up  as  concise  and  accurate  an 
account  of  its  rise  and  progress  as  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do,  indulging  in  as  little  spe- 
culation as  may  be;  and  if  yon  agree  with 
me  in  opinion  that  such  an  epidenaic 
•hould  not  pass  without  being  recorded, 
ynu  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  it  in  your 
widely  circulated  journal. 

Solitary  instances  of  bowel  complaint 
Appeared  as  early  »s  May  and  June,  and 
throughout  July,  but  these  for  the  most 
part  yielded  readily  to  medicine,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  August 
that  lite  diiicase  became  so  frequent  as  to 
be  regarded  as  an  epiileiiiic,  or  so  fatal  aa 
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to  attract  much  attention.  At  tliis  tim« 
children  and  elderly  persons  were  the 
principa]  subjects  of  attack,  but  after  the 
first  fortnight  all  ages  and  both  sexe&  were 
equally  alTected.  Children  and  the  aged, 
as  might  be  expecied,  sunk  most  readily  : 
the  former  frequently  on  the  second  and 
third  days.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the 
disease  was  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  but 
relapses  were  exceedintrly  common,  and 
several  who  were  considered  convalescent, 
and  silting  up,  were  suddenly  seized  with 
faintness  and  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers.  All  classes  seemed  to  suffer  in- 
discnminately  ;  but  of  course  the  bad 
clothing,  poor  food,  and  wreiched  habita- 
tioDS  of  the  lower  classes  aggravated  the 
character  of  the  disease  in  them,  and  the 
sthenic,  (he  usual  type,  was  in  them  more 
frequently  converted  into  tlie  asthenic. 
and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  DubUn  in 
1826. 

I  have  heard  of  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  disease  was  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another,  but  I  can  easily 
imagme  that  the  extremely  offensive  ef- 
fluvia from  the  evacuations  may  have 
produced  it  in  some;  as  in  my  own  per- 
son the  examination  of  an  evacuation  al- 
most caused  vomiting,  and  did  in  the 
cowrse  of  an  hour  or  two  act  on  my  bowels 
as  fully  as  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil 
usually  does,  but  there  it  stopped. 

In  most  instances  the  complaint  com- 
menced suddenly,  without  premonitory 
symptoms,  like  a  common  diarfhsa;  the 
stools  being  copious,  fecalent,  and  their 
discharge  attended  with  gripinpr  pains; 
these  continued  a  few  days,  and  in  many 
cases  constituted  the  whole  disease.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  demands  to  stool 
became  more  urgent,  with  mostdistres^^ing 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  with  a  fixed 
pain  in  the  iliac  regions,  and  along  the 
*Tch  of  ilie  colon,  increased  on  pressure. 
The  stools  now  contained  little  more  than 
a  jelly-like  mucus,  mixed  with  blood,  the 
latter  often  in  great  quantity;  the  skin 
was  hot,  especially  over  the  abdomen  ;  the 
pulse  increased  in  frequency  and  hard; 
tongue  coated,  with  red  tip  and  edges, 
but  in  the  worst  cases  it  had  a  red  and  raw 
appearance ;  the  thirst  was  excessive,  and 
the  urine  scanty,  high-coloured, and  passed 
with  pain  and  ditiiculiy ;  langour  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  severe  cases,  shreds  of  mem- 
brane were  frequently  seen  amongst  thej 
fseces,  dark  and  very  offensive, — in  one; 
instance  which  fell  under  my  observation  ' 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  a  targe  portion' 


of  the  canal  must  have  been  denued  of  its 
mucous  coat,  and  the  fetor  was  altogether 
gangrenous.  All  the  symptoms  of  the 
complaint  exhibited  periodical  exacerba- 
tions, and  in  a  few  there  were  perfect  in- 
termissions. 

Although  the  pathological  condition  on 
which  the  symptoms  of  diarrbtea  and  dy- 
sentery depend  is  now  pretty  well  known, 
namely,  vascular  congHstion  and  inflam- 
mation of  ttie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine,  ic  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
out  of  the  numerous  deaths  during  the  late 
epidemic  not  one  post-portem  examination 
has  yet  been  made;  we  can  only  therefore 
assume  that  the  ordinary  appearances 
would  have  been  observed  here ;  these, 
however,  the  symptoms  duririg  life  pretty 
clo.'>ely  indicated.  The  fact  of  man V  cases 
having  yielded  at  once  to  stimulants  and 
tonics  does  not  at  all  disprove  this  posi- 
tion ;  for,  as  by  these  means  states  of 
chronic  inflammation  are  often  removed, 
so  also  by  ihe^ame  means  incipient  stages 
of  inflammation  are  frequently  cut  short, 
or  rather  I  should  perhaps  say,  states  of 
vascular  engorgpment  bordering  on  in- 
flammation, are  removed,  but  this  mode  of 
treatment,  I  apprehend,  will  not  often  be 
ventured  on. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  we 
continue  in  much  the  same  slate  of  igno- 
rance as  we  ever  have  been  with  regard  to 
epidemics  in  general.  We  may  remark 
that  it  was  preceded  by  an  unusually  hot 
and  dry  July;  but  here  we  must  rest. 
During  its  continuance  we  had  every  de- 
scription of  weather,  and  the  wind  from 
all  points  of  the  compass;  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  utisome  smells,  or  uther  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  appreciable  by  our 
senses,  they  are  not  suthciently  constant 
to  he  attended  to. 

The  disease  is  now  evidently  on  the 
decline,  few  fresh  cases  compantivel* 
having  occurred  for  some  days.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  rittached,  but  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  from  ihe  nurabtr  of  deaths  which 
have  bsen  registered  in  the  different  regis 
try  offices,  and  then  ascertaining  the  ave- 
rage mortality  in  the  practice  of  the  dif- 
ferent medical  men.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle  it  would  appear  that  upwards 
of  two  thousand  persons  have  been  affect- 
ed with  this  disease.  This,  however,  is 
obviously  understating  Ihe  number,  for 
there  were  a  great  many  who,  from  bein? 
only  slightly  affected,  or  other  causes,  did 
not  apply  to  any  medical  man  for  adoice. 
niere    hare   been  registered    in   the  St. 


Mary 'it  and  in  the  TrutJ  districts  up  lo  tli* 
present  time  MTenty  two  deatlis,   sixty- 
eight  of  which  occurred  in  (he  former.     I 
have  endeavourt-d,  though  without  Miiccess, 
lo   obtain    from    the  registrar  of   the  St. 
Jatues's  district,  ihe  ouniber  registered  by 
him;  but  1  have  reason  lo  believe  thai 
ihey,  at  lesLtl,  amount  to  twelve,  in  all, 
therefore,   eighty-four.      The  concurrent 
te'stiroony  of  all    the  medical  irien   vtith 
whom  I  have  conversed  leads  me  to  fix 
the  average  inonalily  at  one  in  iwent)- 
fivG.     This  would  give  2,100  as  the  iiura- 
heraflected  vtiih  ibis  disease  ;  if  we  sup- 
pose iliHi  four  liunilrtd,  which  is  not  pro- 
ibdbly  beyond  the  mark,   have  not  applied 
I  for  relief,  then  3,30()  h^ive  suflered  ;  af- 
fording  sufKcient  e»iJenca  of  the  widely 
J  spread    inHuence   of   this   epidf  mic.      I 
'aliad  exhibit  the  ages  of  the  victims  in  a 
'  tabuiitr  form  at  the  foot  of  this  paper. 

In  the  treatment  ofthi^  epidemic  inaay 
and  opposite  mtides  have  been  pursued, 
Astringents,  sedatives^  and  die  more  strictly 
antiphlogistic  system,  have  each  find  n 
trial;  and,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected, 
speciliis  have,  in  not  a  few  insiances, 
been  looked  for,  and  sai'l  to  be  fouitil  ; 
but  I  ap|)rehend  that  it  wkll  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  admit  that,  in  most  cases,  (lliat  is, 
those  amouiuin;jiodyseniery,)  the  disease 
held  oil  i  certain  course,  the  symptoms 
only  being  mitigated  by  the  Irealmenl 
ado  pied. 

A»tringeiil3  have  been  largely  tried,  and 
if  not  ii<Juno>is  they  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pedite the  cure;  when  given  in  simple 
cases  of  diarrhcea  in  the  very  onset,  and 
followed  Ivy  the  strictest  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  p^ttienl  in  diet,  conlinement, 
tec.,  ihey  were  tiot  unfrequeotly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  treatment  by  opium  and  its  salts 
has  been,  perhaps,  that  most  frequently 
had  recourse  to,  and  this  probably  as  mucli 
because  the  practitiooer  had  observed  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  run  a  certain 
course,  as  from  (he  relief  it  afforded  to  the 
•uffermas  of  the  natient.  To  one  vrho 
had  been  ill  many  days,  passing  very  dark 
and  horribly  offensive  stools,  full  of  shreds 
of  membrane,  with  a  raw,  red  tonj^ue, 
small,  frequent  pulse,  and  escruciating 
pain  over  the  whole  abdomen,  I  gave  first 
three,  and  afterwards  two  giains  of  solid 
opium  every  second  hour,  with  great  be- 
nefit; all  tlie  symptoms  improved,  and 
this  p,i(ient,  as  bad  or  worse  than  any  i 
have  seen,  will,  1  think,  eventually  re- 
cover. 

The  acetate  of  lead  has  been  frequently 
and  largely  exhibited  both  by  ihe  mouih 


;ind    injected    into  tfa«  rectum,  aad,  um- 

doubtedly,  in  many  cases  with  inucU 
relief:  but  wherever  I  have  prescribiid  it, 
I  have  rather  attributed  its  benelicial  ope- 
raiion  lo  its  sedative  than  astringent 
powers ;  (he  frequency  of  (he  calls  lo 
stuul  was  much  leiisened,  but  I  always 
found  that  after  ila  use,  very  large  aad 
dnik  evacuations  took  place.  It  seemed 
la  me  lo  allay  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular co.it  of  the  intestiiii^s,  and  thus  to 
allow  of  tlieir  retaining  the  secretions 
poured  into  ihem,  not  to  lessen  or  restrain 
the  secretion  or  exudation  of  the  fluids. 

Mermry,  lo  produce  its  specific  effects, 
has  not  been  much  used,  and  contradio- 
tory  estimates  of  its  powers  have  been 
formed.  Dr.  Kinglake  informs  me  that 
it  is  the  only  remedy  which  has  appeared 
to  htm  to  modify,  or  in  any  way  affect  ihe 
course  of  ihe  disease;  while  another  prac- 
tiont-r  says  that  he  has  carried  it  to  sali- 
vation in  two  cases  without  benefil.  I 
have  only  given  it  in  small  doses  where  1 
suspected  derangement  of  function  in  the 
liver. 

The  treatment  vrhich  I  have  myself 
pursued  has  had  a  strict  reference  to  what 
1  believed  to  be  the  paihological  cundi- 
tion  of  the  parts  concerned,  determination 
of  blood  lo  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
not  seldom  int^ammation,  and  I  have  not 
been  disappoinled  in  the  result.  In  Ihe 
slighter  cases,  confinement  to  bed,  small 
opiates,  with  ipecaiu.mha.anil  occasional 
laxatives,  castor  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laud.inum,  and  the  lighiher  food,  were  all 
thai  was  required  ;  when  there  was  fixed 
pain,  leeches  and  blisters  were  applied  ; 
out  wherever  tlie  symptoms  from  their 
violence  indicated,  blood  was  tdken  from 
(he  arm,  which,  both  in  my  experience 
and  in  that  of  others,  was  always  buffed. 
For  the  relief  of  the  violent  paroxysms 
of  pain,  which  often  assumed  a  chulicky 
cliaracter,  sinapisms  or  turpentine  epi- 
thems  were  very  successful.  Anodyne 
enematha  did  not,  in  my  experience,  afford 
that  relief  1  expected. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressint; 
my  thanks  to  my  medical  brethren  heie 
for  (he  readiness  wiih  which  they  have 
imparled  to  me  their  observations  on  this 
epidemic,  and  for  their  testimony  that  the 
above  sketch  coincides  with  their  experi- 
ence. 

Tabular  Form  of  Age»  of  the  Victint*. 
Under    2  years  of  Age      •    21 
.,5  .,  -      14 

»     10  ...        6 
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Between  10  aiiJ  20 

8 

„         90  anil  f:0 

-       « 

Ab»re      60  -     -    -    - 

.     17 

31 
I  am,  Sir, 
Y«ur  obedient  Servatif, 

T    VVooDFoaor, 
Phjf$ie%an  lo  tie  Taunton  and 
Somer»et  Hoipitat. 

Taunton,  September  4/i, 
1837. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 

£l>IKBUttGa    I1IF(KMAR%-. 
MERCl'RUL    DISEASE 

M.   R.,   •»  the  wife  of  a  lookirjt-plass 

^biaker,  wh-se  <luiy  it  i*  to  "s.lvir"  the 

minors,   ns   it   is   called,  wilh    mercury. 

(ller  f^tber'i  tr^de  ia  the  same,  and  from 

^Jier  earlie-l  vexn  sl>e  has  been  accustomed 

*\o  n«»ist  in  the  business.     Four  >cars  ago, 

_»'ier  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed,  she  was  at- 

"lacked  with  pa'n  in  the  head,  back,  and 

/«ll  the  larue  joints;  but  the  ooly  pars  in 

which  lliey  are  now  felt  are  the  knees  and 

he.'s,  wliere  iheir  seventy  is  very  great,  but 

n  n>l  increased  on   pressure  or  motion. 

^Various  remedies  ha»e  been  tried  witjioui 

[\ienefit      F<ir  the   last  twelve  lights  she 

bas  taken  every  niglit  an  opiate  dr<iti^rht, 

logetber     with    a     quantity    of    spinti, 

*  amounting  latterly  to  several  glasses.    Tnis 

practice  has  much  injured  her  stomach, 

*^»nd  she   is   now   troubled    with    nausea, 

•omiting,    flatulence,    pyrosis,   anorexia, 

•od  other  fymploms  of  indigestion.     On 

the  hear!,  «honlders,  and  legs  are  the  cica- 

I  trices  o'  ulcrr*,  which  bruke  out  six  years 

agOf  a"tl  continued  open  for  two  years. 

f  hj  the  forehead  are  two  or  three  promi- 

'  nences,  whicb  feel  soft  to  the  touch.     She 

';^as  constantly  a  bad  I isie  in  tlie  mouth ; 

*l>er  leetli  are  rather  black,  and  the  salivary 

•ecreiion  is  sometimes  increased,  but  never 

lo  any  great  extent.     The  gums  are  sound, 

and  were  only  onre  sore  from  some  pi'ls 

which  were   prescribed  while  the  ulceis 

remained  opi-n. 

This  patient  stayed  in  the  hospital  only 
ten  days.  The  trea'ment  coRsiited  of  a 
waim  bath  every  other  niijht,  a  pint  of 
compound  decoction  of  sH'saparilJa  rlaily, 
%  scruple  of  U  ver's  powder  every  night ; 
alight  perspiration  was  produced  ;  the 
paini  were  somewhat  alleviatt-d,  but  she 
went  out  of  her  own  accord,,  not  materially 
relieved. 
No.  «4. 


Clinical  Rcmarki  by  the  attending 
PhyHteion, 

This  patient  has  been  exposed  lo  the 
fumes  of  mercury,  by  which  her  health 
hat  become  affected,  and  her  bones  dis- 
eased. Tlie  prognosis  is  very  bad.  She 
has  cough,  and  though  she  has  no  other 
symptoBi  of  phihisrs,  we  fear  it  is  com- 
meiiLiug.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  such 
cases  She  has  dyspnea,  but  only  occa- 
sionally. It  IS  of  an  asthiQitic  nature, 
and  we  meet  it,  wben  it  occurs,  with  an 
aotispaRroodic  TJie  pains  follow  the 
cour»e  of  the  long  bortes,  on  which  irre- 
Kularttiefi  are  felt.  One  of  the  tumours 
on  the  lorefaead  lias  burst,  and  the  boiie  \t 
felt  to  be  rough  at  (he  bottom  of  the 
wound.  In  the  manufactory  In  which  she 
lias  worked,  two  other  persons  are  simi- 
laily  affected,  and  in  other  manufactories 
many  more.  \Vliether  the  ulcers  ivhicf) 
burst  out  kix  )ears  ago  were  mercurial  it 
is  not  possible  lo  say,  but  as  they  were 
very  numerous  it  is  probabte  they  arose 
frnm  the  consittution  being  diseased  ;  and 
such  a  i-onstiiuiion  nvay  unquestionably 
be  produced  by  niercury,  as  jt  »een  when 
it  IS  used  for  the  cure  of  other  diteases. 
These  ulcers  were  very  obstinate,  fur  they 
continued  open  for  two  years,  which  is 
anuther  proof  of  a  bad  constituiion. 
Some  people  thii.k  they  cannot  take  too 
much  mercury  for  .lyi  hilis,  and  they  con- 
tinue it  too  long,  which  is  v^ry  apt  to 
give  rise  lo  ho  afTection  of  the  bunes.  But 
this  is  widely  diflPerent  from  banishing 
mercury  altogether,  before  it  came  into 
uses  sypiiilis  robbed  many  people  of 
iheir  iioiies.  In  tiie  case  before  us  disease 
did  not  lake  place  till  the  pa'ient  caught 
cold  from  a  dam|i  bed.  Without  Uiis 
primary  cause  the  secondary  cause  (the 
injury  which  the  constiiutioi^  had  sus- 
tained  from  the  mercury,)  would  not 
have  be°n  sufficient.  If  similar  combina- 
tions ofcniisei  were  taken  into  account  in 
disputes  it  would  draw  the  teeth  of  medi- 
cal acrimony.  Some,  for  instance,  affirm 
that  certain  di^eises  are  contagious,  others 
that  Ihe-  are  not.  I  believe  that  they  are 
so  someiiines,  and  that  a  predisposition  is 
necessary  to  their  being  communicated. 
Cases  of  nmjll  pox  frequently  occur 
wliicli  we  cannot  trace  to  exposure  to  the 
virus,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  such  ex- 
poiiure  l>as  really  taken  place. 

A  humo'jf  wa-i  found  in  the  neck,  whicli 
1  thought  mi^t  be  connected  with  thu 
disease  of  the  scalp.  I  therefore  ordere«l 
the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  it  was  found 
\n  be  covered  with  stnall  tumours.  Fro.i« 
3c 
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tSeM  matU'r  Lad  been  absorbed,  and  had 
giren  rise  to  swelling  oflhe  glands  in  ihe 
neck.  I  fear  the  b«nes  of  ihe  liead  ar^ 
hopelessly  affected.  We  are  giving  sur- 
sapanlla  and  nitric  acid,  boih  of  whicii 
are  recommendpd  for  disease  of  the  bones, 
and  likewise  for  syphilis.  The  pain  and 
frequent  attacks  of  dyspntea  we  relieve  by 
opiates.  She  was  too  fond  of  the  latter 
before  admission,  and  washed  them  down 
with  whiskey,  ihoujfh  she  has  not  Ihe  aj)- 
pearanceof  a  dissipated  chaiacter.  Last 
Digbt  she  was  seized  with  so  severe  an 
attack  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  the 
tnrgeon  was  sent  for  to  perform  tracheo- 
tomy. He  did  not  think  it  proper,  bow- 
erer,  to  do  so,  and  no  doubt  he  was  right, 
lor  the  dyspnoea  tn  this  case  is  not  pro- 
duced by  a  cause  which  demands  thai 
operation.  Where  organic  disease  enisH 
of  a  nature  lo  interfere  with  respiration, 
the  pali-nts  are  liable  to  spasmodic  at- 
tacks, and  then  we  mtist  not  trust  to  Iheir 
going  off  spontaneous! V,  for  in  two  such 
cases  tlie  patients  died  suddenly,  when 
ihey  might  have  been  saved  by  iracheo- 

we  have  given  diaphoretics  to  deter- 
'  mine  10  the  skin,  but  we  have  not  a  mere 
febrile  state  of  a  general  nature  to  deal 
'  with,  for  there  is  evident  determination  to 
the  chest.     We  have  applied  leeches,  and 
are  now  trying  tartar  f-metic   ointtnenL 
which  is  a  form  of  i«sue.     Before  1  re- 
torted to  this  ointment  I  use<I  to  apply 
'  repealed  blisiers  in  suth  cases,  for  I  prefer 
them  to  issues.     I  have  here  no  hope, 
liowever,  of  curing  the  lungs.    Tubercle* 
probably  are  already  formed,   from   re- 
peated   inflammatory  attacks,  and  these 
altacks  were  probably  octasioncd  by  tu- 
bercles already  existing. 


MADRAS  NATIVE   INFIRMARY. 

Gtmmunieated  bjf  W-  Rote,  Etq-,  ^*- 
nttant  Surgeon  to  lie  Madras  Army. 

My  dear  Sir,— To  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Lawder,  who  always  feels  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  communicating  to  the 
Junior  Medical  Officers  of  the  army,  the 

*  lesulu  of  his  long  and  scientific  career,  I 
am  indebted  for  extncling,  from  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Madras  Native  Infirmary, 
this  and  several  other  cases  equally  inter- 

'  esting,  which  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure 

,  in  forwarding  to  you  fVom  time  to  time. 
With  the  case  I  send  you  a  preparation 

:ot.«bout  ten  inchts  of  the  ileum,  which 


you  will  find  perfectly  filled  with  luro- 
brici,     I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  Robe. 

[We  have  received  the  preparation 
from  our  valued  correspondent,  M.  Rose, 
and  consider  it  a  very  valuable  one.  We 
are  al<so  much  indebted  to  liim  for  his  in- 
structive clinical  reports,  nhich  are  ably 
drawn  up,  and  show  Mr.  Lawder  to  be  a 
most  judicious  and  scientific  practitioner. 
Mr.  HoM  is  also  fnliiled  'to  much  praise 
for  his  transcription  of  the  cases,  as  well 
as  for  his  original  reports,  which  we  shall 
publish.] 

TCTANl'S    FROM    WOBHS. 

Pungan,  native  of  Madras,  aged  fourteen, 
of  a  thin  spare  habit  of  body,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Native  Infirmary,  under 
"he  care  of  J.  Lawder,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to 
tSial  institution,  at  two  o'dotk,  P.M.,  on 
the  15ih  June,  1835,  complaining  of  se- 
vere griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  ac- 
companied by  very  frequent  and  spasmo- 
dic contractions  of  the  muscles  of  ihe 
lower  extremities,  which  rendered  ihem  so 
extremely  rigid  that  flexion  of  the  joints 
was  impossible.  He  lay  with  bis  legs  ex- 
tended, the  abdomen  was  very  tense,  and 
presented  a  considerable  convexity ;  the 
spine  much  incurrated  during  the  pa- 
roxysm ;  the  whole  weight  of  tl.e  body 
supported  by  the  occiput  and  heels,  exhi- 
biting a  strongly  marked  case  of  Opit- 
lhotono$  i  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  con- 
siderable space  between  his  back  and  the 
bed.  The  spasmodic  contraciions  of  Ihe 
moscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
were  very  severe,  particularly  those  of  the 
jaws,  which  were  firmly  closed.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  subsided, 
he  could  immediately  open  his  mouth, 
and  the  temporal,  masseierand  buccinator 
muscles  were  before  very  rigid  and  lente, 
now  became  perfectly  relaxed  and  natural. 
Tongue  while  and  furred  ;  thirst  urgent ; 
constant  sickne«8  of  stomach  ;  bowels  ob- 
stinately constipated  for  the  last  fourteen 
or  flfleen  days ;  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured  ;  skin  hoi  and  clammy;  respira- 
tion hurried  ;  pulse  frequent  and  small. 

The  previous  history  of  the  case  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  collected  from  the 
parents,  but  from  what  I  could  ascertain, 
this  poor  lad  had  been  gradually  pining 
away  for  some  months  ;  ihe  paroxysms, 
which  were  at  first  rare  and  mild,  have 
latterly  become  frequent  and  much  more 
severe,  and  ihe  abdomen  has  been  for 
•everal  days  tense  and  painful. 
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From  these  symptoms,  and  more  esp«- 1 
cially  from  ihe  t elaxation  of  the  muscles ' 
of  the  jaws  during  the  iiiiervals  of  the 
paroxy»iiiE,  froin  the  lung  lime  ihai 
elapsed  betwetm  tl>e  rommenceniicnt  of 
bis  illness  and  liis  admission  into  tlie  iios- 
pi'al,  from  the  absence  of  lliiit  violenly 
shooting  pain  fiom  ihe  Ensiform  carlilag-.'- 
to  the  spine,  indicating  (he  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  inva- 
riably attends  idiopaitiic  tetanus, fiom  the 
absf-nce  of  that  peculiar  persptralion, 
whicli  is  generally  present  in  Irue  lotked- 
jsw;  niid  from  having  before  observed 
one  or  two  liimilar  cases  since  I  hare  been 
placed  in  cluri^e  of  this  hospital,  I  aai 
fed  to  think  (hat  this  is  not  a  case  of 
genuine  tetanus,  although  represented  lo 
we  aj  fuch  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  suspect 
very  siroogly,  that  worius  in  the  intes- 
tinal canni  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance. 

Olei  Kicini. 

— — Terebinthinte  aa  J  ss. 

Aq.  ni.  pip,  ^i-  m.  ft  haustui  statitn 
sumendus. 

Capeat  quoqne  enema  purgans  omni 
hoia  cum  spiritus  terebinlinx  5'j. 

6,  p.  ii.— Paroxysm*  frequent  and  se- 
rttr,  other  Eympioms  as  before. — Rep. 
medicanienta. 

7.  p.M — Bowels  slightly  acted  on — 
fcpasm:^  continue  frequent  and  severe, 
with  intermissions  which  last  but  for  » 
venr  thon  period. 

Tinct.  opii.  m.  I. 

Aq.  ment.  pip.  Js*.  na  ft  hauitus  omni 
bora  repetendus  nisi  stupor  superveniat. 

16lh,  7,  A.M. — Bowels  opened  during 
the  night ;  a  quantity  of  slimy  mucus  ap- 
pears in  the  evacuntioiis,  which  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  exisleuce  of  worms; 
■Irpt  a  little ;  spasms  continue  the  tame. 

Rep  hauslus  and  enemata — et  perop- 
time  mfricetur  abdomini  Linimenlum  in- 
fra prescriptum. 

l/ng.  hyd  foriioris, 

Tinct  opii,  aa  ^ss.  m. 

1)  o'clock,  P.M.  —  Continues  in  the 
same  state;  bowels  opened  by  the  medi- 
cines ;  some  induratea  faces  together  w  ii!i 
slimy  mucus  appear  iu  the  evacuation. — 
K«p,  med. 

Ilslf-pesi  12,  P.M. — Spasms  continue 
and  increase  in  frequency  ;  countenance 
ghastly  ;  eyes  gunk  and  hollowed  ;  inlei- 
T«ls  between  paroxysms  *ery  short ; 
bowels  opened  twice ;  evacuations  same 
as  before.  During  the  visit  a  violent 
paroxysm  came  on,  which  attacked  the 
muscles  of  the  entire  frame,  und  Usted 
bul  a  short  time,  nature  sinking  in  tite 


struggle,  and  death  relieved  Uie  unfortu- 
nate boy  from  his  sufferings. 

/iutopsy  six  kourt  after  death. 

Limbs  much  wasted  ;  abdomen  very 
tense  ;  the  arched  form  of  the  back  very 
apparent;  muscles  exceedingly  rigid, and 
on  cutting  ihrouph  the  lommim  integu- 
ments, ap])eared  more  florid  than  usual; 
the  small  intestines  presented  a  very  pe- 
culiar appearance,  and  were  arranged  in 
several  iongiludmal  folds,  wiih  slif^ht  in* 
dentations  between  them,  and  communi* 
cated  lo  the  finger  a  seasation  as  if  they 
were  filled  with  small  cords.  On  slitting 
open  a  portion  of  the  jejunum,  it  was 
found  actually  distended  with  luiobrici 
coiled  lotielher  several  of  which  were  six, 
seven,  and  eight  inth«s  long,  and  filled 
up  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intes- 
lincs  so  completely  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  anything  to  pass  except  fluids, 
which  wereaclnally  filtered  through  them. 

Tiie  natural  contraction  of  the  intestine 
Only  tended  lo  produce  a  greater  impedi- 
ment to  their  passage  by  forcing  them 
downwards  one  against  the  other,  and 
then  producing  a  mechanical  obstruction 
to  their  expulsion.  This  was  particularly 
observed  at  the  valve  of  the  colon, 
through  which  I  endeavourpd  to  fbrce 
some  of  the  worms,  but  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, showing  to  a  demonstration  that 
no  medicine  could  have  accomplished 
iheir  evacuation  per  anura. 

The  large  intf  slines  were  in  a  collapsed 
state. 

This  is  a  case  of  peculiar  interest,  prov- 
ing how  readily  a  disease  of  this  kin4 
might  be  confounded  with  true  or  idiopa- 
thic tetanus, 

J.  Lawdek. 


AND 

Saturdai/,   September   16/i.   1837. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
PRESS. 

The  lives  sf  public  rosn,  even  the  most 

virtuous  and  the  most  exalted,  an  not  | 

exmpt  from  censuTe,neither  do  they  escapA 

I  the  voice  of  calumny  or  reproach  :  this  is 
3  c  3 
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He  boon  to  which  ihey  must  submit,  ami  I  number  of  lite  tick  poo',  and  wtiich  might 
the  man  who  voluntarily  exhibits  himself  have  been  even  the  cause  of  death,  with- 


befor«  the  public,  whatever  b«  hi»  calli'g, 
or  he  who  becornes  a  servant  of  that  pub- 
lic, may  glut  his  ambition,  or  gratify  his 
vanity  ;  but  he  must  aUo  be  fully  aware 
that  he  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
pubHc  censure.  It  is  from  this  frepdnni 
permitted  and  sanctioned  in  the  discui- 
lion  of  the  characters  of  public  men  ihHt 
*he  '•  Libeity  of  the  Press  "  has  had  the 
happiest  influence  on  society,  upholding 
what  is  praise-worthy  and  what  is  good, 
exposing  and  condemning  what  is  base, 
unprincipled,  and  corrupt. 

The  Prfs)  has  been  a  powerful  engine, 
am)  U  is  not  to  be  womlerel  at  thai  the 
public  journals  have  b«en,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  objects  of  terror  and   of  hale  to 
those  individuals  whose  pub'ic  conduct 
will  not  endure  the  light  of  truth.     Our 
Houses  of  Parliamf-ntjour  Courts  of  Jus- 
lice,  daily  exhibit  the  salutary  iufluence  of 
public  animadversion   on  the  conduct  uf 
nembers  of  those  bodies  ^  and  it  is  itn- 
possible  to  deny   the  beneficial  iitftuence 
which  centurf ,  eSpe'  iaUy  thai  whii  h  ema- 
n  ttes  from  the  press,  has  on   the  conduct 
of  public  men,  especially  those  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  political  life,  where  the  most 
hideous   and    selfish   passions  of  human 
nature  are  so  much  excited.     With  this 
"  freedom  of  the  press,''  and  with  its  well 
known  inflijence  in  this  cout^try  on  mm 
in  all  departments  of  public  life,  it  ap- 
pears almost  paradoxical  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years  the  conduct  of  those  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  who  hold  ofli 
cial  nituations  in    our    public    charities, 
should    never   hare  been   the  subject  of 
public  animadversion,  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Laneel.     Before  ttiat  memo- 
rable epoch,  surgeons  and  phy»icians  of 
our  hospitals   might  not  only  have  been 
^lihy  of  gross  neglect  of  duty,  but  expe- 
riiMols  might  have  been  made  on  any 


out   the  slightest  notice   being  taken  of 
such   conduct  by  the   ciovernors   of  these 
cliaiities.     There  were  then  no  Courts  of 
CnnscicBce,   no   Courts  of   Justice,   no 
'  Guardians  of  ihe  Poor,*'  no  Committee 
orGovemorK  to  protect  the  sick  against 
the  most  monstrous  abuses.    Since  the 
>Dterests,  comforts,  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  sick  poor,  and  the  portal  of  our  public 
hospitals  have   been   guarded  and    pro- 
tected by  all  the  vigiltnce  of  a  literary 
Argus,  not  only  have  some  of  (he  most 
formidable  abusts  been  remedied',  but  an 
incalculable  benefit  has  arisen  to  medical 
scienre  by  the  junior  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession  being  enabled   to   profit   by  the 
errorsi  ami  blunders  of  llieir  seniors.     So 
much  so  indee')  have  the  changes  in  the 
discipline  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals 
been  within  these  few  years,  that  a  stu* 
dent   of    the  present  generati  n    would 
scarcely    credit    any   account,    however 
faithfully  rarrated,  of  what  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  metropolis  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

We  have  been  led  lo  make  these  re* 
marks  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings 
which  are  now  taling  place  at  the  North 
London  tIosi>iial,  a  Committee  of  the 
Professors  of  L'niversity  College  being 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  a  case 
which  not  only  deeply  involves  the  in- 
terest of  that  school  of  medicine,  but 
which  involves  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  one  or  other  members  of  that  body,  as 
well  as  our  veracity  as  editors  of  a  public 
journal, 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  an  account 
of  an  operation  of  Lithotrity,  which  waa 
performed  by  Mr.  Listen,  on  Monday 
the  36th  of  June  last,  the  patient  having 
been  admiltt-d  only  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  ;  the  short  time  allotted  for  the 
necessary  preparation  of  the  patient,  urg- 
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lag  us  to   point  out,  especially   to  the 
janior  members  of   the   profesftioD,  the 
great  danger  of  operations  ithen  a  careful 
and  protracted  system  of  previous  treat- 
iDciit   had    been    aeglecled.       VVe    also 
,  Stated,  that  the  perciusor  entered  with  a 
sudden  ^crA — that  two  stones  were  found 
in  the  blad  ter,  whit:h  were  broken  duwn, 
and   only  small  porlioni  removed, — and 
it  has  since  been  proved,   that  the  Huid 
which  Wiis  injecied  into   tlie  bU'lder  to 
bcilitate  the  operation,  did  not  make  its 
exit  by  the  urethra.     We  further  stated 
that  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day 
aftet  this  operation — lliat  the  dissection  of 
the  body,  contrary  to  the  estatilished  rule 
of  the  hospital,  was  performed  privately, 
and  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  were  re- 
moved, by  Mr.  Li>ton's  special  directions, 
to  his  private  dwelling.     Whatever  opin- 
ions may  have   been   entertained   of  the 
death   of  (he  unfortunate    patient,    and 
whatever    munnurs    and   whispers   may 
have  been  made  by  the  students,  in  their 
anxiety  to  know  the  real  cause  of  the  pa- 
tient's deith,  and  the  appearances  on  dis-  '• 
section,  yet  day  passed  away  after  day, 
and  week  nfiet  week,  without  the  slightest 
notice  of  this  higtily  important  case   hav- 
ing been  taken  by  that  Journal  where  the 
puGRogs  of  Mr.  Liiton  have  always  found 
a   ready  welcomn,   until   Mr.  Listen  de- 
livered a  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  19ih 
day  of  August,  the  operation  having  been 
performed  on   the  26th  of  June,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
Lancet,  «ad  published   in   (hat  Jounud, 
having  for  its  litle  "  Lithotbity — Mi*- 

MAVAaaMCMT       WITH       *       C*THETE» — 

DsATH."  The  aircouiit  of  the  ca«e  pub- 
lithed  in  the  Lancet,  and  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Liston  in  his  Clinical  Lec- 
ture, give  such  a  very  different  statement 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
opera>ion  and  subsequent  history  of  the 
case,  that  in  order  that  our  readers  might 


form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conflicting 
met! Is,  we  ventured  to  copy  from  the 
Lancet  Mr.  Lislon's  own  words. 

The  imputation  which  Mr.  Liston's 
statement  contains  on  the  character  of  the 
student  who  had  been  acting  as  House- 
Surgeon,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  members  of  University  Col- 
lege as  well  as  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Hospital,  and  we  have  much  satisfaction 
in  stating,  that  they  have  considered  it 
their  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  by  an  impartial 
examination  of  evidence,  all  the  facts 
ronnecied  with  this  mysterious  aJFair. 

We  will  not  fa' ther  allude  to  the  im- 
portant truths  which  hate  been  ellicited 
by  the  examination  of  the  different  wiL- 
ne?8es,  though  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee ate  open  to  public  examination. 
But  in  justice  to  the  individual  for  the 
protection  of  whose  character  the  Com- 
mittee especially  met,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
reputation  of  their  College,  we  shall 
merely  state  that  our  account  of  the  ope- 
ration has  bt-en  proved  by  that  evidence 
to  be  in  every  respect  correct,  and  that 
the  Crmmittee  have  compelled  Mr  Liston 
not  only  to  produce  the  preparation 
before  them,  but  they  have  also  claimed 
it  as  the  property  of  the  Hospital. 

We  stated  in  our  Number  for  August 
t9th  that  we  should  refute  Mr.  Liston's 
calumnious  attack  on  the  veracity  of  our 
report,  and  we  might  have  done  so  at  the 
moment,  had  we  not  thought  it  wiser  to 
allow  the  Committe  of  the  Hospital  to  do 
so  and  spare  us  a  disagreeable  duty. 
We  now  leave  hiro  to  his  own  reflections 
nn  the  matter ;  but  beg  to  assure  him, 
that  fearless  of  his  attacks  in  his  clinical 
lectures  for  recording  truth,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  publish  his  anfavourable  as  well 
as  favurahle  cases,  just  as  we  do  those 
<,f  every  other  hospital  burgeon  in  Lon- 
don, as  examples  of  the  presenl  state  of 
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operativb  surgery  in  lliis  metropolis  both 
Flbr  \]:e  insituctiou  of  our  junior  readers, 

and  thp.  edification  and  admiration  of  all 
I'snrgeons  both  at   home  and   abroad. 

The  liberty  of  the  medicnl  pres-s,  slmjl 
'hot,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be  con- 

trouiled  by  Mr.  Listen  or  any  one  else. 


REVIEW. 


{iJiytoire  Dtt  Maladies  Oburvie*  A  la 
Orande  Armce  Frnncaise,  Pendant  let 
Campagnet  De  Jiu*sie  en  1812  ef 
D'Jlilmagne  en  1813.  Par  le  Che- 
valier J.  R.  S.  De  Kebckhovf..  Anvers. 
1B3.5.  History  of  the  Diseases  observed 
in  the  Great  Army  of  Fiance  in  Rus- 
sian and  German  Campaigns  of  1B12 
and  1813. 

The  work  of  which  we  here  present  a 
i>1(ttch  to  our  readers,  is  from  thfi  pen  of 
'l)e  Kerchove,  or  De  Kirchoff,  who  held 
lone  of  the  highest  and  most  rnsponsiblc 
pointments  in  the  Meilical  Staff  of  ihe 
reitch  Army,  under  Napoleon.     Its  ob- 
ct  is  to  detail  ilie  history  of  those  dis- 
isrs  (vhich  prevailed  in   the  great  arnty 
France  duriiic  the  campaigns  of  Russia 
*\n  1812,  and  of  Germany  in  1813.     The 
favourable  reception  it  met,  and  the  hiph 
haracler  of  the  book,  nre  fully  ai tested 
the  fact  of  its  having  rim  throit>;h  (hree 
itions.     The  author  has  divided    the 
fork  into  two  parts;  the  first  containing 
__  neral  considerations  loth  of  a  historical 
fltid  naedical  character,  and  a  fund  of  in- 
formation of  a  most  interesting  descrip- 
.. lion,  relative  to  events  which  hare  exer- 
. cised   the  most  powerrul  influence  o»er 
'tl)e  destinies  of  Ktirope,  and  have  pro- 
duced changfs  of  the  most  extraordinary 
«nd  unexpected  character  in  the  moral, 
physical,  and   political  slate  of  the  prin- 
cipal kingdoms  of  the  tiviliifd  world.  In 
Ihjspiirt  of  the  work  the  reader  will  find 
n  most  satisfactory  account  of  Ihe  com- 
ineiiccment,    progress,    and    melancholy 
'termination  of^the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Mussia,  "which  contributed  to  hurl  that 
man  of  prodigies,  Nnpoleoii,  from  a  throne 
attained  with  too  much   bloodshed,  sus- 
tained with  so  much  Rlory,  and  forfeited 
llirough  so  mnch  infatuation,  a  depree  of 
infatuation   so    glarinc   and    so  palpable 
that,    to    the   dispassionate   and  cool   rc- 
flpitor,  it  now  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tu«lly  infused  through  ihr  imnu-din'c  in- 


tervention of  Divine  Providence  itself, 
justly  incensed  at  the  outrageous  and 
wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life  which  this 
extraordinary  man  liesiiated  not  to  make 
for  the  p»irpofe  of  indulging  and  cratify- 
ing  that  inordinate  and  all-grasping  am* 
bition  which,  not  »atis(ied  with  so  many 
and  so  sanguinary  victories  over  his 
fellow-creatuifc«,  aspired  to  the  terrific 
undertaking  of  waning  asainst  the  very 
elements,  and  which  ultimately  over- 
whelmed  him,  '•  when  the  meteor  of  con« 
quest  allured  him  too  far." 

The  author's  chief  aim  is  to  render 
him  sfir  useful  to  his  professional  brethren 
by  detailing  the  most  important  observa- 
tions collected  by  him  durintf  this  dis- 
aslious  war,  a  war  which  equals  the  roost 
surprising  and  extraordinary  expeditions 
of  nntic]uity, 

llt>  let  out  from  Mayence  on  the  6lh 
of  March,  1812,  as  Army-physician  at- 
tached to  head  quarters.  VVhen  he  ar. 
rived  at  Poscn,  he  wa.s  sent  as  physician 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  tbiid  corps, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Ney ;  with  inis 
cori  s  he  entered  Moscow  on  Ihe  14lh  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  left  that 
place,  with  the  same  corps,  on  the  19th 
of  die  following  monih. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  the  com- 
mencpment  of  February,  1813,  the  third 
corps  being  disorganized,  he  again  en- 
teiett  head-quatlers.  Un  the  4th  of  June 
he  received  another  appointment  at 
Gortz,  being  attached  as  physician  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  second  corps,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Victor,  which 
he  joined  at  Grunby,  in  Silesia.  With 
this  corps  he  re-passed  the  Khine  after 
the  battle  of  Ilnnhsn,  and  quitted  it  at 
Mayence,  to  tiike  the  hospitals  of  this 
place  in  charge.  From  ilii»  active  set- 
vice  we  must  be  inclined  10  receive  with 
more  confidence  the  communications  and 
observations  contained  in  his  work,  than 
if  they  were  the  mere  reveries  of  specnla- 
tion  in  the  closet.  The  author  states  titat 
in  pre-entin»^  to  the  public  in  this  work 
the  result  of  the  experience  obtained  by 
him  in  the  field  ofbattlc  as  well  as  in  the 
iiospitals,  his  chief  care  is  to  draw  up 
iiis  cases  and  remarks  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  also  makes  a  statement  to  the 
justice  and  importance  of  which  every 
practical  physician  will  readily  subscribe, 
namely,  that  the  medical  practitioners 
should  profit  as  well  by  his  errors  »»  by 
his  Micccss;  and  ^hould  as  near  as  pos- 
sible conform  to  the  pretept  given  by 
Baglivi: — Ncqiir  ab  anliquin,  ncque  a 
Hr/ti9  Kd  ubi  rerilatem  mlnnt  ft  *eqttor. 
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"The  mediciue,  or  clinical  inediciDr,  or 
obserratioo  i$/'  lie  ays,  "  tlie  true  medi- 
cine ;  the  more  we  deviate  from  the  tout 
traced  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  the 
inor^  liable  are  we  to  fall  into  error. 
Zimmennann  was  light  in  saying  that 
medicine  look  its  rise  from  observation, 
that  it  is  observation  which  conducts  it  to 
pe(fection,  and  that  it  is  Tor  the  want  of 
It,  that  it  is  sometimes  nothing  but  a  mere 


nature.'  i  iiave  iovariably  perceivedi" 
continues  our  author,  *'  and  it  cannot  ba 
repeated  loo  often,  that  to  see  medicine 
shine  with  eclat  and  wiih  all  its  advan- 
trtgcs,  we  must,  by  carefully  investigating 
the  consiiiution  of  the  patient,  the  causes, 
nature  of  ihe  attack,  character,  and  pro- 
^ccas  of  the  disease,  aim  at  simplicity  in  * 
the  ti;eatnient.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  the 
assertion,  that  by  going  Uirough  the  bos- 


unmeaning  jargon.  To  proceed  success-  pi lals  we  are  sure  to  find  most  success  in 
fully  in  practice,  we  should  not  lo«e  sight  those,  where  ihe  piactiiioners,  studying  na- 
[>r  the  pnysical  and  moral  coiistuution  of  ture  in  diseases,  adhere  to  simplicity  in 


lie  patient;  we  should  direct  attention  to 

l^c  character,  course,  and  causes  of  the 

Vfiisease;  we  should  assist  nature  instead 

[pf  wishing  to  direct  her.     Fortunate  it  is, 

nf  soundnpss  of  judgment  and  simplicity 

I  Af  method  dirtctthe  therapeutic  means  of 

I'fkc   physician.      We    should    adhere   to 

[ihose  principles,  the  correctness  of  which 

[is  immoveable,  and  be  upon    our  guard 

jainst  the  spirit  of  system.     Nor  should 

Lwe   be  led  away  by  the  fascinations  of 

novelty,  nor  abandon  ourselves  lo  the  en- 

liusiasm  which  such  novelty  so  readily 

lives  rise  to,  and  which  accounts  for  the 

^dour   with   which   every   new    thtory, 

bowever  absurd   it  may  be,   is  generally 

'received   by  so   many   proselytes.     Nor 

•hould  we  be  the  blind  followers  of  those 

nCystems  engendered  by  an  e.xcited  imagi- 

^Sation,  but  should  always  hold  in  remem- 

f  braoce   tlie   maxim  of  one  of  our  great 

LBiasters  in  the  art  of  healing,  ara  medica 

Jota  in  obgervationibua." 

Our  author  gives  a  caution  here  appli- 

'cable  in  all  countries,  and  of  whicli  all 

'medical  practitioners  would   do  well   to 

profit  by,  namely,  not  to  imitate  the  ex- 

j.atnple  of  thoje  physicians  who  have  a  me- 

r  4>ciiie  for  every  symptom,  and  vary  their 

'  prescriptions  every  hour  in  ihe  day,  and 

''also  to  beware  of  the  practice  of  those 

'vrho,  without  paying  any  regard   to  cli- 

inate,  and  without  establishing  dis:inctions 

between  diseases,  sexes,  ages,  tempera- 

'ments,    and    constitutions,     adapt    their 

['  treatment  to  some  particular  routine  sys- 

,tem  which  may  be  in  vo^ue  at  the  time; 

whilst  others  again  begin  the  treatment  uf 


their  prescriptions.      .     .     .     The  physi- 
ciiins  shoula  place  hygienic  means  in  the 
drst  rank,   and  not  iorget  that  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  fevers,  prudent  ex- 
pecialion   often  succeeds  better  than  the 
tmployment  of  drugs,  as  most  frequeotly 
the  cure  is  the  work  of  nature.     This  as- 
sertion is  sufhciently  proved  by  the  Se- 
quent example  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
who  recover  without  doing  anything,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  tlie 
most  unfavourable. "  Whilst  we  are  ready 
lo  go  a  certain  length  with  our  author  in 
these  views,  and  to  agree  with  him  to  a 
certain  extent  wiiiv  respect  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  observing  simpli- 
city in  the  treairaeot  of  disease,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  advocate  indiscrimi- 
nately the  method  of  expectation  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.     We  know  full  well 
that  the  sthenic  and  active  diseases  of  our 
climate,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  robust 
constitutions  of  the  people,  would  by  no 
means   admit  of  it.     In  concluding   the 
introductory  part  of  his  work  our  author 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  main- 
taining that  the  medicine  of  observation  is 
the  (rue  method,  he  has  not  the  least  in- 
lenlion  of  denying  or  disparaging  the  uti- 
lity of  the  science*  with  which  the  healing 
art  is  connected,  and  which  are  tributary 
or  ancillary  to  it;  it  is,  he  acknowledges, 
absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  them  in 
order  to  observe  with  advantage,  as  they 
assist  us  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
which  presnt  themselves  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct 
us  through   flie  darkness  of  therapeutics. 


«very  disease  indiscriminately  by  giving  It  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should 
an   emftic    or    purgative    mixture,   fo I-  establish  the  basis  of  his  experience  and 


.lowed  by  some  enemas,  under  the  ridi- 
culous pretext  of  clearing  out  the  body. 
'♦It  is,  says  our  author,  "to  such  prac- 
titioners, who  have  hut  one  treatment  for 
all  disease*,  that  the  satirical  dcs<  riptions 
of  Pliny,  Moliere,  Rousseau,  &c.,  will 
justly  apply,  not  to  the  genuine  physician, 
initialed   in   Ihe  sanctuary  of  Lpidaurur, 


ob'ervation  on  tlie  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
and  pathology.  However,  he  says,  wbat> 
ever  be  the  relations  of  medicine  properly 
so  called,  with  the  diflereni  science*  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  man ;  what- 
ever be  the  aid  which  it  borrows  from  the 

-   J  , .  sciences   with   which    it  comrounicties ; 

id  capable  of  studying  the  mysteries  ofl  whatever  be  the  lights  which  it  may  liave 
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obtained,  or  may  now  obtain  ftom  (tiem, 
it  will  still  Ve  certain  thmt  pracliral  medi- 
cine tests  essentially  on  the  direct  obser- 
vation of  diseases. 

We  shall  net  ;ittrro|  t  to  follow  our  au- 
thor ihrougli  the  first  pan  of  his  work 
which  is  frff  more  ad -pled  to  hi  lorical 
detail  thtn  medical  analysis.  \Ve  »ha]l 
lh*hefofe  prOceftJ  forthwith  to  ihe  second 
part,  which  tresis  of  Diaeatf  ;  and  first, 
of  what  our  author  calls  f<  h°j|>.  i.,^  ent- 
bairat  gaslrique.  This  was  a  rety  fre- 
quent affection  in  the  l*iem.h  army,  owinp 
to  the  I  oarse  Kiid  bad  qu  ilily  of  tlio  fotd. 
and  to  the  Irrr^tilar  n>anner  rii  nhich  the 
army  wds  fed.  It  prestnltd  in  gfriera] 
the  followthg  symptoms — loss  of  appe- 
tile;  tassifude,  and  somelinies  wandering 
pains  in  the  Hmbai;  a  feeling  of  general 
illness ;  a  feelingf  of  conslriclion  or  ft 
pain  in  the  precordial  region  ;  head-ache, 
mote  or  less  severe;  biiler  taste  in  the 
month ;  tongue  covered  whh  a  whitish 
or  ypllowish  coal  of  mucus ;  borborygmi 
and  flatulence;  nausea, . sometimes  vomit- 
ing, snmeiimes  diarrhora,  colic,  and  ten- 
sion nl  the  abdomen  :  this  gastric  dis- 
turbance was  connected  with  a  more  ol' 
less  marked!  affection  of  the  liver;  the 
tongue  was  then  covered  with  a  giceuish- 
yellow  coat,  and  the  patient  liad  biliout 
vomiting.  This  (gastric  distuibance  was 
considered  as  an  accumulHtton  of  saburral 
matters  in  ihe  stomac-h ;  but  it  would  now 
be  regarded  as  an  irritation  uf  the  gastric 
mmous  menibriinr,  and  the  liead-'jche  and 
affeilion  of  the  liver  which  accompanied  ii 
would  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  thf 
sympathetic  transtnissicn  of  this  inilai  on 
to  «he  suffering  ot^aTis.— Treatment.  Tar- 
tar emetic,  so  usefiil  more  [jarlit:ula(ly  in 
treating  ihw  diseases  of  soldiers  who  are 
fo  liable  lo  u^ecoarse  and  unhealthy  fo<  d, 
was  the  principal  remedy  emplojed  with 
the  view  of  evacuating  the  prim<e  via. 
Nothing  appeared  su  esbciitial  us  clearing 
Ihe  stomach  of  the  aliraenlary  or  other 
matter*  which  it  might  contain.  If  tlis 
tiealment  were  neglected,  diarrhoeas  and 
bilious  f*vers  were  observed  to  follow  in 
a  great  number  of  lases,  or  ulse  the  dura- 
lion  of  the  gastric  rilstnrhance  was  pro- 
longed to  an  indefin  te  period.  Our 
author  observed  as  a  geneiat  fact  that 
when  the  gastric  affection  was  not  accom- 
panied with  redness  at  the  edges  of  the 
tongue,  or  with  led  points,  we  must  have 
recouH*  to  the  employment  of  emetics, 
powerful  remedies  when  seasonably  ad- 
ministered. He  remarks  here,  thai  the 
use  of  tartar  emetic  has  been  loo  much 
tteglected  of  late  yeusv     He  considers  that 


it  deserves  to  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  tf.e 
materia  medica  from  its  great  utdily  in 
many  diseases.  When  the  system  is  as- 
sailed by  moibific  causes,  the  stomach  is 
fiequenity  liie  fir.-t  lo  feel  it ;  it  bfcomes 
disiiirbcd  in  its  action,  whilst  the  appetite 
still  mote  or  less  continues  ;  the  alimen- 
tary niaiitrs  hen  used  not  undergoing  ihfr 
naltiral  change  of  digestion,  it  become* 
necessary  to  evacuate  them,  otherwise  ihej 
produte  a  local  initatirti  whiih  destroys 
ihat  equilibrium  betwetn  the  flinctiont  rO 
necessary  to  the  exis'erire  of  health  ;  anit 
the  more  this  ei}iidibiium  is  in'erfeied 
with  the  mure  serious  are  the  disease* 
which  arise  from  it.  Sydt^niiam  slaie» 
that  he  has  frequeialy  ob-erred  that  at 
the  termination  of  a(.utedl^easesdialrh«a■ 
come  on  rriim  the  omission  of  tartar  eme- 
'ic  ;  and  the  auihority  of  this  f.teM  mastet 
of  medical  observation  is  well  deserving 
of  (Onsideralton.  Snm*  times,  however, 
aflei  the  action  of  the  emetic,  when  the 
gasuic  disturbance  tiill  rcnlinued  and 
seemed  lo  dppend  on  irritation  of  tha 
liver.  Our  autl  or  adminisietcd  purgaiives> 
such  as  sei)n»,  rhubarb,  manna,  sul)  hate  of 
maviesia.  dc,  Fiom  xvhich  he  aUtfeya  ob- 
tailied  good  effects  i^hen  the  ittilalion 
of  ihe  liver  was  sligtil  or  chronic  ;  this  is 
arcoui  ted  for  by  the  derivative  and  stimu- 
lant effects  of  purgatives  on  the  intestinal 
niu«  t^us  memlirane.  If  afler  the  employ- 
ment of  laitar  emetic  there  was  observed 
any  ap^eaTiince  of  ekhaostion  or  sinking 
ol  ihe  vi'al  powers,  he  put  the  patient  on 
nourishing  diet  such  lioweier  as  was  easy 
of  digestion,  and  also  administered  bitters 
combined  with  aromaiirs. 

LbAp.  II.  Gautriiia.  Inflammation  of 
the  stomach  holds  at  piesent  a  very  high 
place  in  the  nosological  cadre  scale  With 
the  exrepiion  of  Aloreagni  and  Hoffman, 
the  <o\A  physictitns  from  not  sulFcienlly 
a|  precialing  the  important  office  of  the 
stomach  in  the  animal  economy,  pa<d  but 
little  attention  to  it.  Tliis  inHammation 
when  acute  was  generally  confounded  hy 
them  with  other  abdominal  inflBnin<alion*, 
aid  when  chronic  was  alloyether  over- 
look* d  b}  them.  Bui  at  the  pre?  en  I  day 
physicians  devote  themselves  more  to  tl  e 
study  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  has 
given  them  more  accurate  notions  with 
respect  It)  ihe  seal  of  diseases.  It  i>  lo 
these,  and  chiefly  to  M.  IBrOussais,  that 
»e  are  indebted  for  our  m«jre  ii  timate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  natvire  and  diagnosia. 

Our  author  feels  satisfved  that  gastritis 
ncted  the  most  considerable  part  in  the 
litoduclion  of  several  diseases  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  I'rench  troops;  Ihe  mor> 
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bific  causes  to  wlticli  ibe  »ol<lier  was  ei- 
pos"d  rendert-d  this  opinion  extremely 
possible  ;  but  at  the  permd  of  Napoleon's 
wars  gastritis  received  but  httie  attention 
from  medical  men.  The  symptoms  of 
gastritis  are — Fixed  pain  :  burning  hej.t ; 
Weight  or  tension  in  the  precordial  re- 
IciDn:  sensation  of  fiitne!<s  in  the  stomach; 
iocrea^e  of  epijtastric  sensibility  on  pres- 
sure, or  on  the  injection  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicines i  wandering  pains  belAeen  the 
shoulder*  or  under  the  sternum ;  heiid- 
ache,  diziine»s,  i»tsitude  in  tiie  limbs; 
sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  poxvers  ;  trem- 
bling ;  faintings;  culd  of  the  extremities; 
iocreased  dry  heat  in  the  epigastrium  and 
on  the  forehead ;  alteration  in  the  fea 
tures ;  oftentimes  fever,  more  or  less 
marked;  coldswf-al;  pulse  small,  Hurrit-d 
■od  roniracied,  of\eniime«  unequal,  some- 
tames  intermittent,  seldom  hard  ;  dryntss 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  in  which  the 
patient  sometimes  experiMices  a  seixalioti 
of  bumlnR ;  great  tliirst,  desiie  of  cold 
and  acidulated  drinks;  anoresia,  or  sotne- 
times  an  increase  of  appetite;  sour  eruc- 
laiious;  disposition  to  vomit,  or  acuial 
Tomiting ;  the  stomach  rejects  everything 
ihe  patient  swa'lows;  constipation  ;  urine 
nd,  concentrated,  and  scalding,  often  di- 
minished and  occasionally  suppressed; 
breathing  more  or  less  difficult ;  restless- 
ness, anxiety,  &c.  These  symplo.rts  ate 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  int^-nsily 
of  the  disease  and  the  indiviilual  hab.t  of 
the  patient ;  but  it  should  be  teniark<  d 
that  in  the  most  severe  gaslnlis  the  sciisi 
bilily  is  as  it  were  abolished  ;  that  Ihe 
pain  is  httie  or  not  at  alt  felt  and  Chat  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible. When  it  has  attained  an  extieme 
degree,  it  is  often  accompanied  with  si^as- 
nMMlic  contractioti,  extim  tion  of  t'e  voice, 
hicctip,  delirium,  and  other  certbral  phe- 
nomena. It  may  be  observed  that  red- 
ness and  retraction  of  tlie  tonuue,  or  red- 
nes«  of  the  ap<-x  and  edges  of  this  organ, 
symptoms  eeiierally  considered  as  patho- 
gnomonic of  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
do  not  always  exist  in  tliis  disease.  There 
have  been  cases  of  |iiisiriti»,  when  the 
tongue  was  entirely  pale,  and  presented 
no  chang«>,  except  that  it  was  covered 
with  a  mucous  coat. 

The  combination  or  co-existence  of  all 
these  syroploros  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute gastritis,  lite  HUthor  adopts  M. 
f<rous«ais  division  of  the  disease  into  Iwu 
species,  the  phlecraonous  and  erythema- 
tous or  erysip>elatuus,  the  foririer  being 
that  wherein  the  entire  substance  of  the 
organ  was  involved,  and   the  lancr  being 


that    which   has   its   SMt    in   the   gistric 
mucous  membrane. 

Gastritis  may  attack  the  entire  stomach, 
or  aflect  it  orily  partially.  It  may  be 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  It  is  usually 
communicaied  to  the  small  intestine,  and 
this  paiholi'gical  state  is  now  called  gustr»- 
enterite.  ll  m.iy  be  transmitted  sympa- 
thetically <othe  liver,  and  ho  excite  hepa- 
titis and  jaundice  ;  to  the  bladder,  to  the 
lung,  to  the  niiitous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  to  the  eyes,  to  the 
brain,  Ccc..  and  to  give  rise  to  inflamma 
lion  of  these  several  organ-. 

The  author  nfler  this  very  graphic 
description  of  the  5ym|>t  mi  of  gastritis, 
next  passes  on  to  the  causes  which,  under 
ordinary  circum.<ian( en,  miy  excite  it; 
the  detail  uf  which  we  slia!l  not  here  pre- 
sent In  th-  re.i'ler,  as  though  excellent,  it 
contains  nothing  very  purticular  in  it. 
Wiih  respect  to  the  particular  causes 
wh  C'l  occasionerl  gasiritta  in  the  French 
army  at  ihis  period,  he  enumerates  them 
as  lollutvs :  privation',  fiiigue,  sudden 
transitions  from  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the 
cchdI  of  the  nutht ;  icy  cold  drinks  taken 
when  the  body  w.<s  bathed  in  sweat ;  tt  e 
burning  thirst  which  was  suffered  for 
waitt  of  wafer ;  the  gross  fond  and  irre- 
gular manner  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
fed  ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  tiq'jors  and 
ilie  ihdiKestible  or  unhealthy  food  ihej 
u«ed,and  that  after  having  been  for  a  long 
lime  fasting,  often  at  a  time  when  they 
Were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  hunger,  heat, 
and  cold.  After  detailini;  the  prognosis 
and  several  ter'<'inaiions  of  the  disenne,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  nothing  very  un- 
<ommon  he  proceeds  to  the 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to 
dciiiroy  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Efthe 
presence  of  acrid  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach be  suspected  they  should  be  dis- 
<  harged  as  soun  as  powble,  vomiting 
being  excited  by  some  mtid  tepid  drink. 
Warm  water  »ilb  Initler,  oil  or  fat,  are 
adapted  to  this  |)urpo<e.  If  Ihe  disease 
be  oocasioued  by  poisoning,  the  treatment 
is  obvious. 

In  cases  of  gastric  distention  caused  by 
'  o.iise  biiiifood  taken  by  the  soldiers,  our 
author  found  adviiniage  from  emetics  of 
ipecacuanha ;  after  this,  some  days  rest 
and  attention  to  diet,  keeping  up  freedom 
of  the  bowels  by  lavemems,  demulcent 
drinks,  and  sometimes  derivatives  applied 
externally,  sutnced  to  perfect  the  cure  in 
several  cases  obsfrved  in  the  French 
arn.y,  in  which  it  was  not  ne'^ssary  nor 
expedient  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding, 
except  rarily  and  wjth  extreme  canlion. 
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When  tlie  indanimat  oh  Wiis  v/a'A  usta- 
blUlied  and  severe,  local  bleeding  by 
IDCitns  of  Icechei  to  tiin  epigHslrium  was 
employed.  If  the  inflammalory  acioii 
•was  »try  vioUni,  ii  was  found  necessary 
to  Iiaic  recourse  (o  general  bleeding. 
The  bleeding  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  aud  consntuiiou  of  the  patient.  The 
pTiyiician  should  not  allow  hinitelf  to  be 
impi'seij  on  by  the  weakness  or  smallnejs 
of  the  nulse,  as  it  generally  becomes  fuU 
after  bifeding. 

When  the  pulse  sinks  veiy  mucli,  it  is 
necessary,  before  taking  blootl  to  endeii- 
vOur  to  excite  reaction  by  a  rooderately 
Warm  bath,  by  friei^oiu  to  the  surf;ice  of 
the  body,  by  the  application  of  sinapisms 
to  the  extremiiie.'i,  &o. 

AfiiT  leeching,  constipation  shotild  be 
removed  by  means  of  lavements.  The 
epigastric  region  should  be  covered  with 
emnllient  cataplasms.  Warm  pedihivia 
rendered  irritaituk;  by  means  of  salt  or 
tome  other  sub-tmce;  hot  caiiptasms 
spread  over  with  musiard,  if  the  re-aciion 
is  not  strong,  should  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremitiR»,  as  also  blitteis  or  sinapisms  to 
parls  ri^mote  from  the  seal  of  the  disease, 
as  along  the  back  or  to  the  thighs,  pro- 
vided, however,  there  be  not  a  slate  of 
geneial  irtiiation  :  the  patient  should  be 
restricted  to  the  use  of  cold  mucilaginous 
drinks.  After  the  dit-appearance  uf  the 
fever,  and  of  the  acute  stage  of  inHamma- 
tion,  purgative  lavements  should  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  produce  derivation  to  the 
large  intestine. 

After  the  di>ease  has  lo^t  its  acute  cha- 
racter, there  frequently  remains  great  sen- 
sibility of  the  stomach,  which  occasions 
pain  and  viirai;ing  <it  intervals.  Na'colici, 
improper  at  the  comnienccmeut,  are  then 
indicated.  Tliey  should  at  first  be  given 
in  very  small  doses,  nor  should  D.e  dose 
be  augmented  unless  with  gr<-at  caution. 
The  author  preftTted,  in  such  cases,  the 
.external  application  of  uaTcoiics,  namely, 
gentle  frictions  over  the  prtecordial  region 
with  the  w.)tery  extract  or  tincture  t.f 
opium,  or  with  the e.x tract  of  stramonium, 
or  belladonna,  llesonietimes  usedpcppy- 
la^emeiits,  sometimes  mucilaginous  lave- 
I  ntents,  with  some  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  more  especially  should  the  patient 
labour  under  exhnusiing  diarrhceu.  Th<- 
auihur  makes  an  observation  here  with 
resjiect  to  the  comparative  streii>;th  of 
opium  administered  luiernally  and  exter- 
nally, namely,  thnt  in  an  equal  do5e  it 
acts  mote  powerfully  when  given  in  lave- 
ment than  internally.  We  believe  that  it 
was  II le  late  ]i*tw  Diipuylrcn  who  first 


rema'ked  this  fact;  and  if  we  remember 
aright,  the  reason  assigned  by  that  dis> 
linguislied  physiologibt  for  the  effect  was, 
tliai  wht^n  the  >>ub»iiince  was  administered 
tn  lavement,  it  was  not  within  the  limits 
of  that  pan  of  the  canal  endowed  with 
digestive  faculiie?,  and  consequently  all 
elements  were  taken  into  the  system 
whole  and  entne. 

Here  we  shall  pause  for  the  present, 
and  resume  our  analjsis  in  next  number, 
in  the  mean  time  we  have  given  ample 
evidence  of  this  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive volume.  The  author  is  evidently 
possessed  of  a  profound  knowledge  of 
medtcine,  and  is  a  physician  of  great  prac- 
tical  fxperience  and  judgment.  His  work 
is  destir.cd  la  become  clas^ic,  and  will  be 
one  of  reierence  and  aullioriiy. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


Liverpool — Momdat  Nioht. 
The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation commenced  here  this  morning. 
Every  necessary  arrangement  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  niem- 
bers  visiting  Liverpool  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Local  Committee.  The  various 
insiiiutions,  public,  commercial,  and 
other  buildings,  manuiactories,  8cc.,  and 
everything  worthy  the  inspection  of  the 
curious,  have  been  thrown  open  for  gra- 
tuitous inspection. 

.\mong  the  disiinfiuished  visitore 
already  arrived,  or  irameiliately  expected, 
are— E'fince  Esteihaiy,  the  Marquis  of 
Norlhamplon,  presidtnlof  the  association, 
jnd  the  tlarl  of  Burlington,  president- 
elect, Lord  Nugem,  M.  Gay  Lusiac, 
.M.  Fresnel,  jun.,  Earl  Filzwilliam, 
Lord  Milton,  JIoii.  Mr.  Fiizwilliam, 
Lord  de  Tabtey,  Sir  13.  Taylor.  Sic 
P.  G.  EgerioTi,  M.I*.,  Earl  Balcarras, 
Viscount  Sandon,  M.  I'.,  Viscount  Cole, 
M.  I'  ,  Marquis  of  HownshirCj  Eatl  Uowe, 
Lord  Radstock,  liarl  of  Leilrim,  Lord 
tiloomfteld,  Viscount  Lismore,  Marquis 
of  Wesimitijter,  Lord  Ciinon,  Earl  of 
Charlemoni,  Earl  of  Gleug-ll,  Earl  of 
Ormo»d,  M.  dc  Vernueuil,  M.  Diifres- 
iioy,  O^ron  Dupiti,  I'rofessor  da  la  Ilev^, 
t'rofessor  Leisbigh,  Joseph  Scliolefield, 
E;(q.,  M.l'.,  ^U.  Guest.  M.P.,  Sir  H. 
Wai&on,  Col.  Hull.Cul.  Sandwordi,  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  Professor  Powell,  Profes- 
sor W  he  well,  Mr.  Jerdon  (editor  of  the 
Littrary   Gazette),   Mr.  De  la   Becbe, 
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Mr.  Doll&ud,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Sir  Win.  Hamilton  (as- 
tronomer royal  of  Ireland),  Sir  W.  Hooker 
(professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow),  Dr.  Lloyd  (provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin),  Professor  Buckland, 
Professor  Peacock,  Messrs.  Wii-ld  and 
Bryan  (secretaries  of  the  Royal  Diibhn 
Society),  Dr.  Orpen,  Dr.  Apjohn,  Sir  R. 
Baleson,  Mr.  Kingsley,  Dr.  Kvjnson, 
Mr.  Versiraete,  Mr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  Cap- 
win  H.  Vernon,  Hon.  A.  Trevor,  M.P, 
Williara  Fielding,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor 
liensloiv,  Professor  Miller,  Professor 
Johnston,  Profe-sor  Dame),  Professor 
Gratiam,  Sir  O.  Moslev,  E.  I'leetvfood, 
EsoL,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Riddle,  Bart ,  Dr.  W. 
C,  Taylor,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  J,  Johnstone 
(Birmini^ham)  Dr.  Gianville  (author  of 
the  "Spas  of  Gtrmaiiy"),  Dr.  Roberts 
(St.  Asaph),  Dr.  Warren  (Boston),  Dr. 
Holland  (Sheffield),  Dr.  Copeland  (niuhor 
of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine"),  Mr.  S. 
Hare  (I^ds),  Mr.  W.  Walker  (Edirv- 
burgh),  Mr.  Brett,  F.R.S ,  Dr.  Carliklo, 
Dr.  Rees.  Dr.  J.  Black,  Dr.  John  Reid, 
Dr.  'O'Beirne,  Mr.  J.  G.  Simpson,  Dr. 
P.  H.  Madden,  Colonel  SyVes,  Mr.  I'or- 
tw,  Mr.  Ashwronh,  Mr.  W.  Greg,  Mr. 
Remington,  Ur.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Henwood,  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr.  VVjI- 
Itams,  Mr.  J.  W.  I.ubbock,  Mr.  Burt, 
Colonel  Gold,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Oiler,  Mr.  Goldiug  Bird.  Mr,  R.  Kane 
(Dublin),  Mr.  Geo.  Crane,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  Dr.  Traill,  Mr.  Gray,  «ev.  J. 
I{«a«ie,  Rev.  J.  Hn|>e.  Mr.  J  Bal),  Mr. 
Wheaistoiie,  Mr.  Del wyne,  Mr. Llewellyn, 
Mr.  Batenian,  Mr.  Fannin,  Dr.  Pollexreu, 
Major  William.s,  Major  Gierke,  Mr.  Ash- 
burne,  Mr.  Darlhev,  Dr.  (.'armichael, 
Mr.  Lyne,  M.  Capdevielle,  Mr.  Bovill, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Graham  Hulciiiiisoji,  >ir 
John  Hilton,  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Pemberlon, 
Mr.  J.  Luke,  C.E.,  Genenil  Brown  Clay- 
ton, Mr.  it.  E.  Drunsend,  Mr.  So'omon, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Dr.  W  illianis,  Colonc-l  Far- 
qnlutrson,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Mongomery 
Martin,  Sec. 

The  various  sections  weie  allocated 
according  to  the  folluwiog  ])lan.  The 
arrangements  were  efficient  and  satisfac- 
tory : — 

A.  Mathematics  and  Physics — Me- 
chanics' Iniiiiuie. 

B.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy— Ditlr>. 
C  Geology  and  G'-oijraphy — DiUo. 
D.  Zoology  and  BoUny — Royal  Insti- 
tution. 

C  Medical  Science — Medical  lustitu- 
lion. 

F.  StAlulics — Saviui;'s  Bank. 


G.  Mechanical  Science— Mechaoics' 
Institute. 

A  public  breakfast  took  place  at  the 
Adetphi  Hotel  at  nine  o'clock.  At  eleven 
the  various  sections  met. 

Section  A.  (Mathematics  and  Physics.) 
— Sir  David  Brewster  presided,  and  pa- 
pers weie  read  on  the  following  subjects  : 
— By  Mr.  Lubbock,  on  tide  observations; 
Mr.  Burt,  on  aeriel  currents  ;  Cnlouel 
Gold,  on  telegraphic  communication  ; 
.Mr.  Cunningham,  on  magnetism ;  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  on  an  anemometer  ;  Mr. 
t'sler,  on  ditto;  Professor  Powell,  oo 
dispersion  of  light. 

Section  B.  (Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy.)— Dr.  .'\pjohn  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Faraday.  Mr.  George 
Crane  read  a  paper  "  on  ihij  smelting  of 
iron  Viy  anthracite  coal,''  in  which  he 
shewed  that  iron  of  a  very  superior  quality 
could  be  manufactured  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  at  present,  by  using  anlhra- 
cito  coal.  Mr.  Goldiug  Bird  rea<l  a  pa- 
per on  the  subjeci  of  the  crystallization 
of  metals  by  voltaic  action.  Mr.  R. 
Kane  read  one  on  pyro-aceiic  atid. 

Section  C.  (Geology  and  Geograpliy.) 
— Professor  Sedgwick  presided.  A  re- 
port ''on  the  relative  levels  of  land  and 
sea,"  was  submitted  by  Professor  Whe- 
well. Rev.  T- Yates  read  a  report  "on 
mud  in  ri'er^,''  and  also  "on  fosil  vege- 
lablf*  in  new  ted  sandstone  of  Worcev 
tcrshire.''  IL  G.  Strickland  read  one 
"on  gravel."  Capt.  H.  M.  Denham, 
R.IV.,  resident  marine  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  produced  an  elaborate 
report,  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
diagrams,  of  the  tidal  capacity  of  the 
M'Tsey  at  lis  sepsu'nte  stages  of  hiKh. 
water,  springs,  and  ne.tps.  at  low-water, 
springs,  and  ntaps  and  at  the  half-tide 
level— (which  he  proved  most  clearly  was 
a  level  applicable  to  every  tide  at  three 
huursi  before  and  after  each  high-water 
period),  espi'ciully  noticing  its  progressive 
velocity,  and  giving  in  detail  the  amount 
of  salt  and  insoluble  matter  contained  in 
every  cubic  yard  of  lidal  water  at  various 
depths,  and  at  every  half-hour  of  flood 
and  ebb,  showing  the  predominent  por- 
tion on  the  ebb,  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  banks  and  channels  in  Liver- 
pool Bay,  whicli  quantity  Captain  Den- 
ham  curiously  and  most  interestingly 
proveil  a<^rpfd  with  the  cubic.il  increase 
found  in  the  re.:ion  uf  deposit.  The  hy- 
polhe'sis,  thus  deducted  into  practical  re- 
sults, was  received  by  the  association  with 
rapturous  greetin;;^  and  a  mo^i  animated 
discussion,  when  the  s^allant  captain  re- 
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reivH  the  public  ihanks  i>{  t\>v  pre^idpiii, 
the  Marquo  ol  Nonham()(or,  the  pre.«i- 
deiit  of  the  geob'gicill  si'cion,  rrofersor 
Sedgwkk,  ami  ihe  m<i5l  gratiTjing  coro- 
nlim«ni»  of  Mr.  Gfeeiioujjh.  Mr  !>•-  I  a 
Biihe,  Mr.  Manliiian,  8(c.  Indeed,  when 
we  perceive  an  nfUcer  additig  sucK  menial 
and  bodily  exeriions  in  ihe  cause  of  prac- 
licai  Kcience,  whilst  condutiiag  a  sysLem 
of  local  navigiition  so  al)ly,  ihnl  out  of 
39,000  vessels  enteririg  the  port  in  ibe 
last  two  years,  but  nineleen  wiecks  Wve 
txketi  pliice,  we  would  if  possible  add  to 
the  justly  due  eulogitim  of  Uic  as^ocia'ion 
whiih  have  >econded  iiich  cmineul  ser- 
vices to  Ihe  iiiale ;  for  we  mus^t  tecollecl 
ihai  Liverpool  is  the  second  emporium  of 
the  kingdom,  and  ulmost  pr)nia,ry  in  con- 
trihut.ng  to  the  revenue- 
Section  D.  (Zoology  and  Botany). — 
An  exhibition  and  sligtit  notice  of  argu* 
ferticut,  the  po  sotiou*  raiatmet  r>f  Peista, 
by  Dr.  Traill;  result  of  Mr.  Children's 
repetition  of  Mr  Cioss's  experiment  on 
the  rept'  duclit  n  of  insects  from  the  »olu- 
lion  of  tilica,  by  Mr.  Gray  ;  on  the  solid 
materia's  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
elTrct  of  their  subsequent  addition  to  ib« 
crust  of  the  earth,  by  the  Rer.  T.  Reade  ; 
acomtnunirallon  ofSirThoinas  Pliillips'g 
method  of  desltoyini?  insects  which  attack 
books  and  rr>anuscripti,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Hofie;  OD  erica  mackayana,  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  live  specimen,  by  Mr.  John 
Ball;  exhibition  of  fietaria  Regina,  a 
new  water-lily  sent  from  British  Guiana 
by  Dr.  Shomburgh,  by  Mr  Giay,  a  de- 
scription of  which  h:>s  alieady  appeared  in 
the  paper*. 

Section  1v  (Medical  Science). — George 
Holland,  M.D  ,  I.  Cause  of  death  trnm  a 
blow  on  the  ston  ach,  with  remaiks  on  the 
means  calculated  to  restore  animation 
suspended  by  such  accidenU  ;  2.  Inquiry 
into  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the 
heart,  and  other  org.>ns  in  health  and 
disease  ;  H.  Ciirlisle,  M.B.,  TCD.,on  the 
forniat'on  of  the  sacrum  in  man,  and 
some  of  the  lower  animals;  G.  O.  Ree», 
deputy  rommitlte,  on  the  analysis  of 
glands  and  their  secretions ;  J.  Black, 
M.D ,  arcouiit  of  the  late  influe n&a  at 
Bolton,  January.  February,  and  March, 
1837;  M.  Bre  t,  F.R.S.,  remarks  on  ex- 
periments on  expectOTBtion  ;  Dr.  John 
Heed,  on  the  fuctions  of  ihe  8ih  pair — 
«xpeiiniei'tal  inquTy  ;  Dr.  O'Bei'ne, 
letter  as  to  report—  brain  and  nervoun 
System;  J.  G.  Simps*  n,  on  the  evidence 
ai{ainst  the  contagious  propositions  ol 
cholera,  &c. ;  Dr.  P.  H.  Madden,  ex- 
periisents    on    the    connection    l>etwe«n 


nerves  and  muscles.  Pr.  Rngel,  ofl 
taking  the  chair,  stated  that,  owlni;  lo  the 
absenre  of  professor  (.'U>k,  who  was  ex- 
pec'ed  shortly  lo  a' rive  in  this  town,  he 
was  aciint^  as  president  In  all  the 
meetings  ol  this  Beciiun,  at  which  he  had 
been  present,  the  proceedings  had  always 
been  con'Jiict'-d  harmoniously,  which  he 
had  11"  douN  «ouW  be  so  on  the  present. 
The  ^ec^>  tary  would  state  the  heads  of  the 
papprs  to  be  read.  They  were  furnished 
by  Dr.  HoUaiid,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Dr. 
Heea,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Brett,  Dr.  O'Beime, 
Dr.  Macnitosh,  Dr.  Simpson,  and  Dr. 
Madd'n. 

Dr  William*  then  read  the  report  of  ■ 
sub  committee  appoinied  at  the  lust  meet- 
ing lo  inquire  into  t><e  sound^  and  motions 
of  the  heart,  and  their  causes.  The  iub- 
committee  coninienct;d  their  labours  by 
ascrriaining  the  sounds  produced  by  phy- 
sical agencies  in  electric  tubes ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, secondly,  to  examin<>  if  they 
ffuind  a  parallel  in  the  orcans  of  life,  the 
lif  art,  and  arteries.  A  stries  of  interesting 
experiments  were  nQ>v  detailed,  showing 
(he  fouiuls  caused  by  currents  of  water 
-and  tnore  dense  fluids,  impeded  and  uiw 
impeded  in  iheir  course,  in  electric  tubes. 
The  result  gave  deductions  showing  that 
water,  in  straight  elastic  lubes,  and  unim- 
pfded,  uttered  no  appreciable  soui>d  ;  but 
bul  an  interruption  caused  by  a  bend  or 
an  angle  in  the  lube,  by  iu  contraction  at 
»t  any  point,  by  knots  or  projections  in 
the  canal,  and  by  foreign  substances  irt^ 
trodured,  as  thread  and  knotted  thread* 
caused  Ihe  utterance  of  sounds,  as  mur- 
mur, burring,  hissing,  rapping,  and  musi- 
cal sounds  atcoidingly.  At  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  lubes  in  the  openings  sound 
was  detected.  Dr.  Williams  then 
.Mated  that  the  second  division  uf  this 
subject  bad  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
lermmiiled  hy  the  Bu^-committee,  who 
would  continue  their  labours  if  the  meet- 
ing approved  of  n ;  hut  suH  cieni  wat 
dune  10  show  ihai  thp  application  of  thes«' 
physical  laws  to  life  were  Justifiable,  soma 
of  whtch  were  enumerated,  and  were 
itighly  interesting,  some  very  delicate,  and 
some  of  practicability, 

Sec'ion  F.  (Statistics).— This  section 
m4-t  at  the  Savings  Bank,  Bold-street. 
Co'onel  Syk>s  presided. 

The  President  read  a  paper  drawn  out 
by  himself,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  nssociaiioo, 
bfid  at  Dublin  lasi  y^ar,  giving  a  sta- 
tistical return  of  the  four  coih-i  toreies  in 
the  Deccan,  utiHei  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment.    The  paper  gave  an  outline  of  the 
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country — ij»  rivers,  roa<1»,  neology,   cli- 
mate, atmosphere,  «tale  of  the  baroiP(.Ht.r' 
frofD  six  years'  observation  thereof,  qu*n. 
tily  of  rain  fallen  within  a  certuin  time, 
the  hot  wind",  whirlwinds,  and  hail,  and 
observed  ihc  only  time  ice  was  ever  seen 
in  that  country  wan  m  the  holt'-st  pan  of 
the  yemr;  it  was  generally   preceded   l>y 
high    winds,  heavy    thunder,   remarkably 
rivid  lightninir,  iismediaiely  'ollowed  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  hail,  tvhich  was  generally 
sucreed<'d  by  a  heavy  and  continuous  rain. 
The  ipiliaDt  colonel  also  staled   ihnt  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  was  such,  Ihfit  in 
■ix  months  otkly  one  death  hnd  accurred 
in  the  Poonah  districts,  and  that  a  chi'd  ; 
that  the  average  of  sickness  was  one  in 
fifty-five,  and  if  the  cholera  was  included, 
which  was  a  European  disease,  it  was  one 
in  forty.     Of  the  botany  of  the  distiit.l!<, 
he  stated  that  there  were  45  roots  culti- 
vated,  and   22  wild;  of  fruit,  ihere  werp 
•even  very  fine  species  of  grapes,  Six  nf 
which   be  had  iniroduced  into    Enijl-ind 
within  the  last  twelve   rvontlis.     (If  ih* 
agricultural   produce  of  the  rountry,  he 
be  staled  there  were  two  haivests  in  th^ 
year— the  rainy  and    the  dry,   and  that 
there  were  twenty-two  kinds  of  grain  pro- 
duced ;  that  the  hi'ty  part  of  the  country 
produced  chiefly  rice;  that  some  of  their 
productions  were   very  prolific,  8<  murh 
■•  61,380  having  been  known  to  be  pro- 
duced from  one  seed,  and  others  as  much 
as  16,960  ;  corn,  barley,  peas,  and  sugar- 
cane—ol  the  latter  there  were  four  kin^ls 
produced.    The  garden  produce  was  very 
considervble,  as    vegetables   formed    the 
chief  diet  of  the  natives,  not  so  much 
from    choice    as    from    ne<~essiiy — their 
poverty    being   such  that  they  couM    not 
afford  to  obtain  any  other  kind  i>f  food. 
Edible  roots  wire  very    numirous,   ahd 
were   di«ided   inio   fruit  vegetables   and 
leftf  vegeublea-    There  were  many  wild 
plants  aid  flowrrs  used  as  greens,  and  the 
tender  twigs  of  the  bamboo  were  used  for 
k  similar  pur|>ose      Of  the  grapes  of  the 
eouotry  the  mmt  valuable  was  a  native  of 
Cornwall.    The  inhabiiauis  made  no  h-<y. 
but  allowed  tl>e  grass  to  remain  orv  the 
fiuund  until  it  was  dry.  when  they  lut  it 
irith    sickles ;     ih^rv   were    several    wild 
lanning    plants,  as  well    as   some    vpty 
powerful    kinds       Few    European   seeds 
were  lultivaied. 

The  reading  of  different  portions  of  this 
paper  <>iew  forth  the  admiraii>'n  of  the 
iMncialion. 

The  Colonel  stated  that  it  was  compiled 
fir.m  twelve  large  MS.  vols.,  the  fruits  of 
his   labours  fur  many  years,  and  that  for 


the  benefii  of  the  assuciisi  on  he  hat)  con- 
densed it  to  abonttwo  lHvr>dr«-d  MS.  folios. 
The  association  were  unanimous  in  a  vote 
ol  thanks  to  the  colonel  for  his  valuable 
services.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Porter  read  a  brief  memoir  on  the 
"  state  of  trade  between  England  and 
America,"  which  was  followed  by 

Mr.  Ashworth  reading  an  interesting 
report  upon  the  state  of  education  at 
Bolton. 

The  business  of  this  section  was  termi- 
naled  by  Dr.  Taylor  reading  an  abstract 
of  the  annual  ii>port  of  the  regents  of  the 
UnivtTsity  o<  New  York,  on  the  progress 
of  national  education. 

Section  U.  (Mechan'cal  Science.)^ 
This  section  met  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution.    Profpssor  Robinson  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  G.  Remingioii ' 
Dr.  Lardner  read  and  explained  that  gen- 
tleman's paper  on  the  railway  b  lancft. 
b>ck  ;  il)e  object  of  this  was  to  do  ihat^ 
upon  railways  which  is  acci'mplished  on  ( 
canals  by  means  of  lorlis — n.imely.  torai>e'l 
the  trains  lo  any  given  height  according^ 
to  the  inequality  of  the  surface. 

The  next  paper  was  from  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, on  what  was  denominated  a  "trol^  c 
foa  putitj)  "  The  alleged  impr<'vementl 
wa«,  that  his  pump  would  allow  tlie  water 
to  flow  It)  a  comitiuous  stiejm,  while  the 
well  or  spring  might  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  fro'ii  the  operator. 

Mr.  Russell  read  a  paper  giving  a  variety 
of  tnterj-sting  information  relative  to  thftl 
motion  of  sieam-veaseU  in  sliullow  water. 
Mr.  Kinuley  exhibiled  a  model  of  a 
new  deMnplion  of  drawing  board,  which, 
as  it  contains  mo^t  of  the  impVmt'nis  and 
inslrun-ents  used  in  geometrical  drawing, 
IS  calculated  to  facilitate  the  operations  uf 
the  dnui^hisman. 


IHE    OINNKK 

At  five  o'clock  five  hundred  members 
of  the  aiis>>ciatioQ  sat  down  lo  <linner  at 
Lucas's  Repository.  The  Marquis  of 
Northampton  pr-  sided.  The  dinner  was 
provided  by  Mr.  Rndley.  of  the  Adelphi, 
and  Mr.  I.yn)i,  of  the  Waterloo  Hotels. 
On  the  removil  of  thr  chath. 

The  noble  Chairman  rose  and  said  that 
that  n  eetjng,  althougli  not  a  political  as- 
sembly but  a  scientific  one.  yet  he  ^tt 
sure  Ih^re  was  no  one  presj-nt  but  would 
respond  to  tl<e  toast  he  l<ad  the  honour  to 
propose,  'Her  most  (iracions  Majesty 
the  tj'.e.n"— (cleers). 

"  Thp  oiher  members  of  the  Royal 
Family"  was  the  nest  toast. 
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Tlie  Chairman  afterwards  proposed — 
"ihe   ndayor  and  Corporation  of  Liver* 

pool." 

The  Mayor  returned  ibankj. 

The  Noble  Marquis,  in  proposing  pros- 
pe<ily  to  the  Britis)i  AssoL-raiioit,  said  lie 
rejoiced  exceed ioiily  when  he  looked  round 
Ihe  room  aod  saw  sucli  a  brilli.int  assem- 
bly ;  lliai  lie,  ai  their  yiceroy,  niic;hl  con- 
sider hims'lf  as  dining  in  great  slate,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  such  a  body  of  dis- 
tinguished geniletnen.  That  was  liis 
"last  dying  speeeh,''  and  in  the  evening 
he  was  lo  be  "  turned  off,*'  and  to  j{ive 
his  aceplre  into  more  worthy  hand^  ;  they 
■would  then  say,  ''the  king  is  dead — long 
live  the  king." 

Ttie  "  Health  of  the  President  elect," 
Lord  Burlington,  was  then  drunk  with 
acclamation. 

IJis  Lordship  relumed  thartks,  observ- 
ing iliat  from  the  fla'ierint;  manner  in 
which  thty  had  been  pleased  to  receive 
that  toast,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
acknowledge  the  coinplim^ni  in  such  a 
way  as  would  be  salisfactory  to  him. 
When  he  looked  arouud  and  saw  the 
spirit  which  p-rvaded — which  animaied 
— the,  vast  assembly — composed  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  toiintiy,  where  no 
feeling  oC  pariy  or  bitter  spirit  wa.s  per- 
roiited  tn  apppar,  but  where  they  had  one 
object  alone — lliat  of  the  advancernent  of 
science  »nd  the  beneitt  of  mankind — at 
heart,  he  could  not  feel  otherwise  than 
gratified.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on 
such  a  scene,  and  not  to  contemplate  the 
great  moral  benefits  thai  roust  arise  from 
that  association.  In  conclusion  he  begged 
to  say  that  he  should  emulate  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  pred  c*ssor  in  the  chair, 
whose  health  he  begged  lo  propose — 
(cbfers). 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  returned 
thanks.  Heafienvardt  said  that  although 
the  greater  portion  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, whom  he  had  ihe  honour  of  addfe>- 
sin^,  were  natives  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, yet  there  were  others  among  them 
from  foreii;n  pjris.  It  was  extremely 
delightful  to  see  foreigners  amonijst  them  ; 
and  he  begged  to  propose  "  The  health  of 
Professor  MhoU  and  the  distinguished 
foreigners  who  had  honoured  the  British 
Association  with  ihtir  presence." 

Profess  >r  Mholl  reii|>unded  to  the  toasi; 
and,  a«  foreietner,  trusted  they  would 
make  large  allowances  for  the  difliculiy 
in  which  he  was  placed  in  having  to  ad- 
dress them  in  any  than  his  native  loniJue. 
He  begged  lo  thank  the  worthy  noble 
chairman   tor  the  honour  iie  had  done  | 


foreign  science.    Ais^cialions  like  that- 
withont  parly-spirit  or  jealousy — not  only 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
but  also  operated  as  a  tie,  bringing  nationa 
together.     If  they  went   on  n  few  yeai*  | 
longer,  brini»ini;  in  contact  persons  knowi 
only  lo  each  other  by  their  writings,  soon  i 
all   those  jealousies  and    party    national  ] 
feeling  would   be   done   away   with.      Ilfl 
concluded  by  expressinif  an  ardent  wish  ^ 
an.i    hope   that   the    British    Associaiioa  I 
mipht   become    a   common    tie,  bindin^j 
nation  to  nation — (clieers). 

A  general  meeting  of  the  associationl 
took  place  place  at  8  o'clock  in  the  even-j 
inn,  aL  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  when  ll>»j 
Marquis  of  Northampton  rcsi|L(ned  hial 
otiice  of  chairman  in  favour  of  the  E^rl  of] 
Burlington. 

The  annual  report,  which  was  very  ela- 
borate, was  read  by  Dr.  Traill,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  society  wat 
made  by  the  treasurer,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  society  have  a  balance  in 
hand  of  upwaids  of  5,000/.  A  large 
addition  is  expected  tn  the  funds  from  the 
number  of  tickets  sold,  which  even  now 
greatly  exceed  the  number  sold  in  Bristol 
last  year. 


THE  AN-'^TOMIST. 


THE  lahyhx. 

Besides  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves, 
and  mucous  membrane  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  lh«-  larynx,  there  are  four 
cartilages  and  one  Abru-cartilage. 

The  thyroid  cartilage,  the  largest,  pre- 
sents anteriorly  a  prominent  angle  called 
pomam  jidami,  which  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  irs  als.  Each  aide  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form  and  presents  poste- 
riorly two  cornua  ;  the  superior  cornu  is 
the  longest,  and  is  connected  lo  the  great 
cornii  of  the  os  hyoides  by  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligament;  tite  lesser,  or  inferior 
cornu  being  connected  to  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  by  synovial  membrane 
and  ligaments. 

The  upper  margin  of  each  alae  is  coik- 
nected  lo  the  os  hyoides  by  the  ihyro* 
hyoid  membrane,  the  inferior  margin 
being  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by 
the  crico-ibyroid  membrane,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  elastic;  the  outer  sur- 
lace  of  each  is  rough  and  divided  un- 
equally by  an  oblique  ridge,  the  inner 
surface  being  smooth  and  oovereii  by 
mucoas  membrane. 
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The  cricoid  cartilage  is  next  in  size 
and  forms  a  ring,  it  is  narrow  befori"  ami 
deep  behind,  iit  inferior  ed^  is  con- 
nected to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachen,  its 
mperior  edge,  anteriorly,  is  connected  by 
the  crico-thyroid  li<^nient  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  posteriorly  it  supports  the 
arytenoid  cartilages;  its  inner  surface  is 
Covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  its 
outer  surface  is  rough  and  presents  poste- 
riorly a  vertical  ridge  for  the  atiactiment 
of  muscles. 

The  arytenoid  eartitage*,  two  in  num- 
ber, are  the  smallest  of  a  triangular  shape : 
the  apex  of  each  is  surmounted  by  a^mall 
moveable  cartilaginous  appendix,  Ihr 
base  concave,  to  move  upon  the  crycoid 
cartilage;  the  posterior  8urf.«ce  concave 
to  lodge  the  arytenoid  muscles,  the  ex- 
ternal edgfe  convex  for  the  attach  rnenl  of 
muscles,  and  the  inner  edge  is  flit.  The 
apes  of  each  is  connected  to  the  e|)igloitis 
by  a  fold  of  mucous  menabrane  called  the 
aryteno-epiglottide^n  fold,  and  the  bjse  is 
connected  to  the  crycoid  cartilage  by 
tysovial  membnirte  and  ligaments. 

The  epiglottis,  resembling  in  form  an 
artichoke  leaf,  is  connected  by  a  stalk-like 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage ;  anteriorly  to  the  body  of  the  ot 
hyoides  by  cellular  tissue  and  muCnus 
membrane,  and  to  the  base  of  the  tongue 
by  three  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the 
the  central  one  of  which  is  called /r<?nuwi 
epigtotltdi»,  ai  d  posteriorly  by  the 
aryteno-ppiglottidean  folds  of  raucous 
metnbr.ine. 

The  glottis  is  the  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx,  it  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
its  base  being  anterior,  formed  by  the 
opitplottis,  its  apex  posterior  and  inferior 
fbrmedby  the  appendices  of  the  arytenoid 
eartitage*,  and  its  aides  formed  by  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 

The  rima  glottidin  is  also  of  a  trian- 
gnlar  form  and  placed  beneath  the  glottis: 
the  base  is  posterior,  formed  by  the  bases 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilaees,  the  apex  ante- 
rior corresponding  to  the  angle  formed  by 
the  nl<e  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the 
fides  are  formed  the  cliordie  vocales. 

The  chorda  vocalei,  two  on  either  oide, 
arise  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  and  approaching  each 
other,  are  inserted  into  the  angle  f-rmed 
by  aiic  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  :  the  supe- 
rior is  semilunar,  the  inferior  horizontal, 
and  between  the  voral  chords  of  either 
fide  is  a  small  oval  fossa,  called  the  ven 
triete  of  the  larynx. 


THE  THYKOtD  BODY. 

Of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  eonsi«ts  of 
two  lateral  lobes  and  a  connecting  middle 
lobe,  The  lateral  lobes  are  plaf-ed  hy  the 
sides  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  the 
middle  lobe  rests  upon  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rings  of 
(he  tfachea.  Each  lateral  lobe  is  of  a 
pyriform  shape,  the  base  inferior,  and  the 
apex  ascending  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; 
both  lateral  lobes  overlap  the  carotid 
vessels,  the  thyroid  artery,  and  the  recur- 
rent nerve ;  and  are  cotered  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid, sterno-thyroid,  omo-hyoid.  and 
platysma-mynides  muscles,  the  cervical 
fascia,  and  the  integuments.  This  body 
or  gland  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
superior  thyroid  arteries  from  the  external 
carotid,  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  from 
the  thyroid  axis,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  sometimes  by  an 
artery  from  the  arteria  in"ominata,  or 
from  the  aorta  ftself,  called  the  middle 
thyroid  artery;  its  blood  is  returned  by 
the  thy  moid  veins,  wrhich  descending  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trachea  empty 
themselves  into  the  left  vena  innominata. 
Mo  excretory  duct  lias  been  discovered 
emerging  from  this  body. 


MR,  WARDLEWORTH'S  OBSTE- 
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To  lie  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir,— Should  you  deem  the  following 
cases  of  sufficient  practical  importance, 
and  veorthy  of  a  place  in  your  widely- 
circulated  Journal,  )our  insertion  of  them 
will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 
S.  H.  WAftni.EWORTii,  Surgeon, 
Crom-lanc,  Perdleton-, 
Sf/>.  13,  1837.  near  Mancieiter. 

I  was  desired,  ftome  years  ago,  to  attend 
Mrs.  L.,  aged  iweiUy-four,  in  labour  of 
her  fint  child.  On  my  arrival  f  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  she  had  been  in  labour 
for  two  dnys,  and  that  the  waters  had 
come  away  some  hours  previous  to  my 
arrival.  On  examination  I  found  the  os 
uteri  fully  diUted,  the  head  presenting 
naturally  and  entering  the  true  pelvis. 
The  pains  had  been  strong  and  frequent, 
but  now  the  uterine  action  was  suspend- 
ed, and  I  was  t  Id  that  she  hu><  had  no 
pains  since  the  water*  came  awav.  ] 
gave  her  5j  of  secale  cornut.  in  ^vj  of 
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tepid  water  itnmiHltatetjr.  About  fii4> 
ininuies  after  itsndm'mis'rttjnu  i)m  nlerua 
began  to  act  freely,  pains  strong,  and 
willioul  anv  evident  inlrrmi^sion.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tnkinp 
the  eigot,  a  \ery  fine  girl  was  born  illve. 
'I  be  uterus  still  continuing  to  ar,t  as  vio- 
!•  nlly  as  before,  led  me  to  suppose  that 
ihRl  organ  was  con' racing  spasmodicutlv 
upnri  file  placenta,  and  immediately  afn'r 
securing^  the  funis,  ran  my  linger  alons  the 
umbilical  corH,  a4id  found,  tt  ibe  en- 
trance of  the  OS  iniernum,  the  head  of  an 
other  child  presentinij  naturally  —  this 
was  also  expelled  in  a  short  time,  and  also 
alive.  The  uterine  action  now  ceased 
al'ogether.  I  desired  one  of  the  ailen- 
diinls  lo  apply  firm  pressure,  "with  tlie 
hand  o\er  the  refcion  of  the  titerus;  anrt, 
after  wailing  a  iihort  timv,  aud  no  recur- 
rence of  pain,  I  made  an  evaininsition 
and  founfi,  to  my  astonisKmenl.  a  third 
child  lying  'tnui-ly  within  the  uieru*,  arid 
alao  in  the  natural  position — the  os  uteri 
was  soft  and  dilalablr.  1  tave  her  an- 
other 5j  of  ergot,  as  before.  Aboht 
(weny  minutes  »fier  its  adn>ini«traiiun  a 
third  daugKi>r  was  horn  alive,  'the  se- 
cuixli- es  came  iniinediati-lv  away,  and  no 
vnf'ivourable  symptom  occurred  after. 

Mrs.  S.,  aged  thirty,  her  fourth  iRbour. 
Was  suinraoned  in  a  great  hurry  lo  attend 
hef,  on  a<  count,  as  the  mes-enger  stated, 
thai  the  person  was  d>iiiB.  "n  my  arri- 
val, 1  'ound  the  woman  b>d  on  the  bed, 
lo  all  ap{>e.«ranre  riead;  piitse  not  percepj- 
tibte  at  the  wrul ;  extremities  coM.  tin 
enquiry,  was  told  she  had  parted  with 
largie  gushes  of  hlood  dnrtnii  each  pain, 
and  thai  s)>e  had  been  in  labour  for  seve- 
ral hours.  On  eK>tnnination  I  found  ttie 
01  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  six[«nce, 
and  Ihin ;  the  membranes  ruptured,  and 
the  head  presenting  naturally  :  the  pla- 
centa was  not  plai'td  in  any  way  over  the 
OS  uteri.  Taltinji  into  rons (deration  the 
low  stale  of  my  patient,  a«  tlie  vital 
powers  appeared  almost  extinct,  1  imme- 
diately gave  her  s»cale  cormit.  Xj  in  Jiv 
of  rum.  which  had  thn  effect  of  btineinit 
OD  re-action,  lOKeti-er  with  slnnp  uteiine 
contrftctioDS,  and  the  o«  uieri  be^-an  to 
dilate,  and  in  lliir'y  minute*  after  the  ad- 
miinstratioii  of  the  erjiot,  she  pave  birth 
to  a  line  lively  bn\.  The  placenta  came 
away  naturally,  and  <n  two  month*,  after 
she  had  acquired  hex  uaua\  state  of  health 
and  vigotir. 

Remark*. — I  have  been  indured  lo 
send  the  above  cases,  which  1  thitik  p'ove 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  power  of  seeale  ror- 
Ai/tum  in  producing  uterine  contcactiiMis.  I 


Kitowin^  thai  ihiii  effecl  is  donated 
muny  medic:il  rtien.  and  that  the  cri>ul  is 
supp-  »ed  tn  lie  injurious  and  sometimes 
fat.!'  to  foetal  life.  In  the  above  CKiteslhe 
children  were  all  boin  alive  and  vigorous. 
I  cnuld  adduce  many  niore  cases  lo  thn  V 
same  efTerl,  a>i  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fl 
adminis-erine  ihe  eruot  fiequenily,  and 
found  the  tise  of  it  atti  rvdi'H  with  no  bad 
results  either  lo  mnther  or  child. 


TO  CORK  KSPON DENTS. 


Liliolrit)/  —The  case  is  nol  unique. 
Where  the  fatal  symptoms  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  we  see  no  improprif-ty  in 
the  furseon*!*  leavint;  tow«. 

University  College  Student. — The 
cnmmiitee  of  tite  hospital  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re^ulatirre  the  afTairs  of  that  insti- 
tution alone.  The  committee  of  diaci- 
pline  is  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  students  of  the  college,  but 
they  have  no  tontfol  over  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  lecturers  The  election  of 
profewoK  It  made  hy  ihe  co'jncil,  which 
body  has  also  the  power  of  expelling^. 
The  council  are  elected  by,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  body  of  shareholders. 
All  appeals  from  ihe  coirraiitee  of  disci- 
pline and  hfispital,  or  from  the  council, 
are  to  a  i^eneral  meeting  of  shareholderi 
and  (fovprnor-S 

Tie  Rejected  »ho»\(i  without  any  hesi- 
tation place  himself  Under  the  tuition  of 
any  of  the  established  molakes.  We 
opine  a  three  months  grind  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Gracchus.  The  Biographical  Sicetch 
alluded  to  was  written  by  EnnenMs  in 
his  b«>st  style,  and  will  be  found  in  the. 
Lancet. 

Mediem, — Doctor  Bull.  Doctor  Hogg, 
and  Doctor  Lamb,  are  members. 

A  Student. — Tlie  pi  a  elite  of  the  Cha- 
rinii-CrosB  Hospital  is  not  recngvtKed, 
nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  of  its 
beinff  so.     Dr.  Ooldino;  is  still  Director. 

17. 1^.  Soutkamptom  muai  ere  this,  hate 
seen  thai  his  wants  have  been  supplied. 

/.  R.  He  has  recanted  his  former 
doctrines. 

Publicola. — News  from  Dublin  will  be 
accfpiable,  but  must  be  authenticated. 
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Ml  comronn-cations  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (carriafre  psid)  to 
Dr.  Ryak,  4.  CharloUe-street,  IJIooin»- 
liury-square. 
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LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

jSnnuailff  delivered  in  Parit, 

By  M.  Biett, 

Reported  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 

VARICELLA. 

Varicella  is  a  non-contagious  disease 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles 
more  or  le«s  numerous,  ihe  appearance  of 
which  is  preceded  aud  accompanied  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  tne  deaica- 
Ijon  of  which  generally  occurs  from  the 
flAh  to  the  eighth  day. 
Questions  of  great  importance  have 
i  been  raised  iu  latter  tiroes  with  respect  to 
varicella,  and  we  deem  it  right  before 
gitring  the  description  of  this  disease,  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  this  sabjecL 

The  name  of  varicella,  or  flying  small- 
pox .  {petite  vernie   volanle),  had    been 
given,  at   first,  to  slight  affections  of  a 
purely  vesicular  character,  to  distinguish 
them  from  small-pox  properly  so  called, 
to  which   they  were  found   to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance,  and  of  which  ibey 
were  regarded  as  varieties.      At  a  laicr 
period   these    diseases    were  completely 
separated,   as  well    in  reference  to  the 
:  flymptoms  as  with  respect  to  the  c.iuses. 
[llever,  it  was  said,  are  the  symptoms  of 
(iraricella   those   of    variola ;    nor   is   the 
Rose   of  variola  ever   that  of  varicella, 
ifferences  so  considerable  were  snfBcient 
I  trace  awcll-defincd  line  of  demarcattan 
tween  these   two    afTettions,  and    ac- 
cording to  those  who  established  these 
distinctions,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
distinguis      these    affections    from    each 
other.     Experience  has  not,  however,  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  these  assertions ; 
for  we  see  that  in  the  lengthened  debates 
on  inoculated  variola,  very  skilful  prac- 
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Litionerg  give'thename  of  varicella  to  afTec- 
tions,  which,  according  to  others,  were 
real  instances  of  variola  Far  from  being 
decided  by  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
these  dissensions  on  the  nature  of  varicella 
became  still  greater,  and  even  in  our 
own  lime,  the  conclusion  of  practitioners 
is  not  generally  established  with  respect 
to  this  veiy  important  question. 

Among  the  authors  w1io  have  paid  par^ 
licular  attention  to  this  subject,  some,  as 
Thomson,  Berard,  Delavie,  !cc.,  maintain 
that  varicella  should  not  be  distinguished 
from  variola,  of  which  it  is  but  a  variety; 
for,  according  to  them,  the  cause  of  the 
two  diseases  is  the  same.  Others,  as 
Luders.  Abercromhie,  Bryce,  kc.,  while 
they  admit  Chat  certain  variolic  affections 
have  been  incorrectly  designated  by  the 
name  of  varicella,  maintain, that  the  latter 
should  be  disiinguished  from  variola,  and 
that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  affection,  at 
well  by  reason  of  its  symptoms  as  of  its 
cause. 

Let  us  now  talcc  a  rapid  view  of  the 
fads  and  arguments  advanced  by  these 
authors  in  defence  of  their  opinion.  We 
Jihall  then  assign  the  reason  which  has 
determined  us  to  describe  varicella  as  a 
disease  distinct  from  variola. 

M.  Thomson  having  observed  that  in 
variolic  epidemics,  vesicular  eruptions 
hearing  an  entire  resemblance  to  varicella, 
became  simultaneously  developed,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  as 
variola,  both  in  vaccinated  individuals, 
as  well  as  in  individuals  who  had  already 
had  variola,  was  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  these  eruptions  having  one  and  the 
same  cau«e,  should  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  one  and  the  same  disease. 

In  these  epidemics  as  well  as  in  those 
which  we  haJ  an  opportunity  of  observing 
some  years  since  in  Paris,  the  diflerent 
eruptions  might  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  1.  Variola,  properly  so  called 
2.  That  which  is  called  ilie  tmriolind  dis 
3  i> 
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ease,  or  nKxIifipd  vatiola;  ^.  An  eruption, 
purely  vesiculiir,  presenting  all  l!ie  ap- 
pearances of  varicella. 

One  sole  cause,  the  variolic  coiit<)gioD, 
seemed  to  develops  these  different  erup- 
tions :  ihey  vrere  observed  in  llie  same 
districts,  en  llie  same  slrecu.  and  in  ttie 
same  houses.  Should  the  disease  attack 
a  numerous  faintly,  some  were  affectefJ 
with  variola,  some  wiih  vario'oid  form, 
and  some  with  varicella.  There  was  one 
slriking  circumstance  in  every  casp,  and 
that  was  the  mildness  of  the  disease  in 
persons  who  had  been  vaccinated,  auJ  in 
most  of  ihosc  who  had  already  hud  vari- 
nla;  the  eruption  in  thesL-  inditidtiats 
presented  a^I  the  characters  of  the  varioloid 
form,  a  name  imposed  in  consequence  of 
lis  striking  reserublance  to  variola,  and 
Dr.  Thomiion  had  no  dilBculty  in  proving 
that  it  was  nothing  but  variola  ilself 
modrfied  by  the  influence  which  either 
vaccination,  or  a  previous  variola  had 
exercised  on  it. 

But  the  Ediiiburgti  proTessor  went  still 
farther,  for  he  advanced  tliat  the  varicella 
itself  was  nothinf;  else  but  modified  vari- 
ela,  sustairiing^  hii  assertion  on  the  fol- 
low I  r>g  grounds: — 

1st.  On  this  circumstance,  that  on  the 
one  hand,  persons  placed  in  contact  wiih 
other  individuals  actually  affected  with 
varicella  had  contracted  variola,  and  that 
on  the  other  band,,  the  contagion  of  this 
latter  affection  had  developed  varicella. 

2.  On  this  circumstance,  that  there 
never  exists  an  epidemic  variola  without 
vaticelta,  and  vice  verm. 

3d.  And  lastly  on  this  circumstance, 
thai  varicella  ia  only  developed  in  those 
individuals  whose  constilulion  has  been 
modified  by  the  previous  existence  eiiher 
of  (he  vaccine  inoculation  or  of  variola. 

This  opinion  of  M.  Thomson  is  far  from 
being  gener.it lay  adopted,  ll  has  even 
been  combated  by  nhysiciaus  who  entirely 
concur  iu  his  opinion  will)  respect  to  the 
variolic  nature  of  the  pustular  erupiinns 
observed  during  the  epidemics  of  variola, 
and  designated  by  the  title  of  varioloid 
diseases. 

In  answer  to  (he  arguments  advan.red 
by  M.  Thomson  in  supporlof  his  opinion, 
ihey  observe : 

I.  That  in  a  variolic  epidemic,  it  is 
very  diflicult  to  determine  precisely 
wheUiei'  the  developement  of  this  afTeclion 
in  persons  placed  in  contact  with  others 
labouring  under  varicella  is  rather  the 
result  of  this  communication  than  of  the 
variolic  infection  which  then  developes 
the  disease  on  all  sides. 


'i.  Tlial  the  vehicular  varicella  pro- 
perly so  callcil  is  not  transmitted  by 
inoculation,  and  never  develo^-es  variola. 

3.  Thai  (lie  persons  who  c<'nsidfr  vari- 
ed U  as  contagious  hava  confounded  this 
afTeclion  with  the  varioloid,  or  modified 
variol.i. 

4.  That  varicella  is  developed  in  per- 
sons not  vacclnatf^d,  and  who  have  never 
had  variola,  where,  therefore,  it  cannot  in 
any  way  be  looked  on  as  a  variola  modi- 
fied by  the  previous  existence  eiiher  of 
this  disease,  or  of  vaccine  virus. 

5.  That  vaccination  performed  a  short 
time  after  the  disappearance  of  varicella, 
follows  its  course  in  the  most  regular 
manner,  which  never  happens  when  vac- 
cination is  employed  after  variola. 

6.  That  variola  often  prevails  epidemi- 
cally wtdiout  being  accompanied  by  vari- 
cella, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
latter  afferiion  may  also  prevail  epidemi- 
rally  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
former. 

Finally,  that  tlie  characters  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  (he  symptoms  of  varicella  differ 
essentially  from  (hose  of  variola. 

Thei>e  objections  have  been  met  by  jM. 
Thomson  ;  but  the  question  remains  still 
undecided  ;  accordingly  i(  still  appeon  to 
us  indispensable  to  follow  the  rout  already 
traced,  and  still  to  describe  varicclU 
amon^  (he  vesicular  diseases  and  a*  iin 
affection  distinct  from  variola. 

Varicella,  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  affec- 
tion chatacteriied  by  an  eruption  of 
vesicles  more  or  less  numerovs,  presenting 
a  certain  size,  and  becoming  ilry  in  the 
space  of  from  five  to  ten  days.  Tties« 
vesicles  are  at  first  transparent  and  after- 
wards become  opaque.  Their  appear- 
ance is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
constitutional  symptoms :  they  arc  dis- 
tinct and  most  frequently  attack  the  entire 
body,  but  in  successive  crops. 

Two  varit-ties  of  varicella  are  distin- 
guished :  in  the  one,  the  vesicles  are 
small  and  but  slightly  elevated,  and  con- 
tain a  limpid,  colourless  fluid;  in  the 
other  the  vesicles  are  large,  globular,  soft, 
broader  in  their  body  than  at  their  base. 
Tlie  contained  fluid  which  is  at  first 
transparent  soon  becomes  turbid,  and 
assumes  a  milky  appearance. 

Of  these  (wo  varieties  the  first  is  called 
hy  English  writers  by  the  name  of  cAicken- 
pox,  and  the  second  by  tiiiit  of  *n;i«c-pox. 

Both  may  be  developed  in  the  same  in- 
dividual at  difTerent  periods,  and  present 
the  same  symplom.-i,  whether  they  occur 
previous  to  or  aflcr  vaccination  or  variola. 
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often  prevails  conjointly  with  a 
variolic  epidemic.  According  lo  some 
authors  some  epidemics  have  been  ob- 
served where  varicella  alone  prevailed. 
It  is  chieHy  developed  in  the  coinroence- 
inent  of  the  year,  and  during  spring.  It 
ordiaarily  happens  that  the  same  indivi- 
dual is  affected  but  once  in  his  life, 
though  he  may  be  affected  several  times. 
The  disease  is  principally  observed  in 
young  persons,  though  il  may  attack 
adults. 

Varicella  is  preceded,  for  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  by  depres- 
sion, general  indisposition,  thirst,  io»s  of 
appetite,  and  constipation.  There  is  fre- 
(]uently  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting  and 
pain  in  ttie  epigastrium  ;  the  skin  is  hot, 
the  face  injected,  the  pulse  rapid,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  lo  sweat.  These 
tymptoms,  more  or  less  severe,  may  be 
Tery  slight.  In  general  they  do  not  cease 
at  the  lime  of  the  eruption,  but  they  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  days.  The  erup- 
tion usually  commences  on  the  trunk, 
'Bometime*,  however,  on  the  face,  and  con- 
tinues to  come  out  for  tevenl  days  in 
luccession. 

In  the  varicella  with  small  vesicles 
(tie  ehicken-pox  of  the  English),  there 
are  observed,  from  the  first  day,  small 
derations  of  a  red  appearance, irregularly 
Circular,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small 
transparent  vesicle  soon  points  out. 
These  vesicles  increase  in  size  during  two 
or  three  days;  some  are  pointed,  others 
flattened.  On  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  fluid  which  they  contain,  from  being 
transparent  becomes  milky  ;  the  patient  is 
very  much  troubled  with  itching;  the 
vCMels  become  flaccid,  and  seem  flattened. 
Od  Ibe  fourth  day  some  of  them  are  en- 
compassed by  a  red  areola.  Towards 
the  fifth,  desicatioD  commences,  and  from 
the  sixth  they  are  succeeded  by  small 
brownish  scales.  These  small  thin  crusts 
'dry  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
Centre,  and  fall  off'  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day.  As  successive  eruptions  of  vesicles 
take  place  during  two  or  three  days,  dif- 
it  periods  of  the  eruption  are  observed 
llaneously  in  the  same  person,  and 
the  duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged 
to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day. 

The  varicella  with  globular  veMicIrs 
{minf-pox  of  the  English),  ij  preceded 
by  the  same  aymptoias,  and  is  developed 
in  the  mse  onmier.  The  red  points  arc 
•ooD  succeeded  by  large  veaides  contaio- 
~  g  a  transparent  fluid,  which  becomes 
rfoid  after  the  second  day  of  the  erup- 
tion.    The  veticlri  have  then  atuined 


their  maximum  sire;  lliey  are  soft  and 
flaccid  to  the  touch  ;  they  are  of  a  pearl 
white  colour,  and  their  circumference, 
which  is  surioundcd  by  an  inflammatory 
areola,  extends  beyond  their  base. 

After  the  third  day  the  vesicles  become 
depressed ;  they  are  shrivelled,  and  the 
coniaiued  lluid  becomes  thick,  aud  as- 
sumes a  yellowish  tint. 

Aa  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
able itching,  it  often  happens  that  chil- 
dren open  the  vesicles  by  scratching  them, 
which  occasions  an  additional  degree  of 
inflammation  in  these  points,  and  alio 
the  formation  of  a  yellowish  pus,  which  ii 
more  or  less  thick.  This  happens  chiefly 
on  the  face.  The  email  that  succeed 
these  pustules  cotitinue  for  a  longer  lime, 
and  leave  behind  them  small  cicatrices. 
The  sume  phenomenon  may  also  occur  in 
Ibe  preceding  variety. 

The  vesicles,  after  being  depressed, 
open  before  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  day,  and 
are  succeeded  by  small  lamellated 
brownish  crusts.  These  crusts  dry  from 
the  circumference  lo  the  centre,  and  fall 
off  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  days,  leav- 
ing small  red  surfaces  behind  them,  which 
gradually  disappear. 

As  the  vesicles  come  out  successively 
during  two  or  three  da>s,  the  eruption  il 
observed  simultaneously  and  in  the  same 
person,  in  different  degrees. 

Diagnoiit. — It  is  very  easy  lo  distin- 
guish varicella  from  decided,  or  even  from 
distinct  variola,  by  means  of  the  regular 
conrs«,  and  gradual  developeroent,  of  the 
variolic  pustules,  which  also  contain  a 
whitish  thick  matter,  the  developement 
of  which  precedes  the  suppuration,  and 
was  poinl/rd  out  long  siace  by  Ashburiter, 
an  English  physician.  But  it  is  not  so 
eaiy  lo  distinguish  varicella  from  the  mo- 
dified variola. 

In  this  latter  affection  the  precursory 
symptoms  are,  in  general,  very  sever*  * 
which  never  happens  in  the  case  of  varU 
cella.  In  the  modifird  variola,  ih«  erap- 
tion  is  pustular.  The  puntulei  are  mul, 
circular,  and  most  frequently  deptaMed 
in  the  centre.  Fre<iueoily  after  the  ftXk 
of  small  scaly  crust*,  small  tabcrcla 
a'e  observed,  whicli  diiappear  slowly. 
In  varicella,  the  vesicles,  at  first  transpa- 
rent, afterwards  contain  a  »er(vpnnilrnt 
fluid  ;  they  a'e  never  succeeded  hy  small 
tabercles,  as  the  nwdified  variola.  We 
shall  fcnlier  nmuk  that  varicella  l«  not 
coRtaffioos,  whilst  the  no<lifl*d  variola 
may  be  transmitted  by  inocvltltOA,  ftnd 
even,  in  ceilain  CMM,  Wtf  dcvwfofM  * 
rather  severe  variola. 
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The  lrealm«nl  of  vnriccUa  is  very  sim- 
ple :  a  regutaletl  temptT.iiurp  vviili  a  frw 
circulalion  of  air,  tepid  drinks,  iiuii  coii- 
finemenl  to  bed,  are  lh<!  only  means  re- 
quired, eveiv  in  llie  inosi  s«  verii  ia>es. 

E  C  Z  E  M  A  . 

The  (erm  eczema  comes  from  ihe  (Jreek 
Uliu,  effervcsco.  Willan  hr^^  ado|Tted  it 
to  designate  one  of  the  genera  of  the  vesi- 
cular affectionsi. 

This  genus  is  characterized  l>y  vesicles 
wliict)  are  ordinariLy  very  small,  c<illecte<l 
together  in  great  numbers,  and  most  fre- 
quently occupying  very  exten-ive  surfaces 
which  are  irregular  and  not  circumscribed. 

Eczema  may  present  appearances  en- 
tirely different,  accordin(r  aa  it  exists  in 
such  or  such  it  st.ite;  which  circumstance 
has  no  doubt  irtdurcd  Wilkin  to  divide 
eczema  into  E.  tsoiare,  E.  impetiginodtn 
and  rufirum.  M.  Biett,  in  his  clinic il 
lectures  has  been  long  in  the  liiibit  of 
dividing  it  into  acute  eczema  and  chronic 
ec7.ema.    This  method  we  have  adopted. 

Under  the  acute  eczema  we  rank  : — 

1.  T\\e  eczema  iimplcx,  which  consti- 
tutes a  very  distinct  variety  by  its  sluw 
progress,  but  one  very  different  from  thai 
of  tlia  chronic  eczema,  which  succeeds  the 
acute  eczema.  2.  Tlie  eczema  rubruiii  ; 
and  3.  The  eczema  impeliKinodeH. 

1.  Eczema  iimpicx.  Ihis  variety  pre- 
senlii  itself  under  the  form  of  extremely 
small  vesicles,  which  are  very  crowded 
and  close  to  one  another,  and  developed, 
without  the  least  inflammatory  nrenla, 
over  a  surface,  the  colour  of  which  does 
not  difler  from  lliat  of  the  surrounding 
skin.  ' 

Eczema  Mmplex  appears  without  the 
R]ii»litesl  precursory  symptom  ;  Ihe  pat'ent 
feels  a  slight  itching,  and  is  very  much 
surprized  at  sceio)^  nn  eruption  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  vesicles  which  con- 
stitute it  are  numerous,  very  much  crowd- 
ed, transparent,  sm«l],  and  free  from  pain; 
they  present  a  shining  appearance;  the 
small  drop  of  serum  which  they  contain 
is  turbid,  and  takes  on  a  milky  appear- 
ance;  the  liquid  is  »oon  re-absorbeil,  the 
vesicle  wiihersand  falls  by  an  impercep- 
tible desquamation,  or  else  il  opens,  and 
there  forms  an  extremely  small  thin  (caly 
disc,  which  soon  becomes  detached.  Irs 
no  case  does  the  eruption  occasion  those 
inflamed  surfaces,  that  exhalation  of  se- 
ruQi,  and  that  renewing  of  the  scales  ob- 
served in  the  other  varieties  ;  it  does  not 
leave  the  slightest  trace  behind  it. 

These  ditferent  stages  take  place  slowly, 
and  ihe  disease  is  generally  prolonged  by 


snrcessivecruplions,  which  causes  its  usual 
iluiitiion,  to  vary  from  one  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  that 
period. 

The  eczema  simplex  may  be  general ; 
but  il  IS  usually  limited  to  a  surface  of 
more  or  less  extent.  Among  other  places 
it  is  observed  nithet  frequently  on  the 
arm  and  fore  arm  ;  very  often  in  the  space 
between  if'C  fingers,  and  being  sometimes 
confine'!  exclusively  to  ihii  part,  il  may 
be  mi-l;iken  lar  the  itch.  It  is  not  ac- 
compaigied  by  any  other  symptoms  than  an 
itching,  which  is  someiiines  severe,  more 
particularly  when  the  eruption  is  general. 

This  variety  of  eczema  appears  most 
frequently  iu  young  persona,  and  chiefly 
in  females.  Il  is  frequently  observed  to 
devclope  itself  after  irritating  frictions  and 
lotions.  It  ts  this  eruption  which  is  most 
generally  occasioned  by  those  medicines 
sold  by  quacks  to  drive  out  the  itch.  We 
have  very  often  observed  it  in  persons 
obliged  by  their  trade  to  continue  all  day 
near  a  funiace  or  very  hot  fire. 

Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
causes  not  easily  appreciated ;  thus  il 
often  ap]>eani  between  the  fingers  in  wo- 
men after  accouchment. 

The  eczema  iimplcx  is  a  slight  disease 
which  is  never  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tiniial  symptoms  ;  it  often  complicates 
them,  beiug  ordinardy  producei  by  the 
means  employed  to  combat  it ;  it  some- 
times exists  with  lichen. 
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0/  the  Retolution  of  Injlammalion   6y 
Constitutional  means. 

If  the  inflammattoa  is  of  the  tnie  ad- 
hesive kind,  tiie  only  thing  to  he  done  is 
to  lessen  everything  that  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  it  up,  because  we  know  of  no 
method  that  will  entirely  quiet  or  remove 
the  inflammatory  disposition,  or  mode  of 
action ;  there  is  no  specific  against  in- 
flammation that  we  arc  acquainted  with. 
Whatever  will  lessen  the  power  or  dis- 
position will  lessen  the  effect. 

There  appears  to  be  three  means  which 
tend  to  remove  inflammation  :  first,  by 
weakening;  secondly,  by  producing  tem- 
porary weakness;  thirdly,  by  lessening 
or  soothiiip  the  irritability. 

That  which  absolutely  weakens  is  bleed- 
iuK^  purging,  quietude,  and  low  diet. 
The  temporary  weakness  is  produced  by 
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llie  stoinadi,  faintnes!,  &c. 
The  StX)lliiiig  effecl  may  be  produced  hy 
scdativf^,  antispasmodics,  &c.,  such  as 
mtmy  sodorilics,  anodynes,  &c.  The  fiM 
will  liave  tlie  ^re^tcft,  most  immediate, 
mod  most  lasting  clfects  ;  the  secotjd  and 
third  act  as  auxiliaries ;  the  second  pro- 
bably will  come  nearest  to  lessening  the 
cause,  while  the  other  will  assist  so  far 
at  irritation  is  a  cause ;  they  should  go 
hand  in  liand,  for  wherever  we  lessen  the 
prawer  we  should  at  the  tame  time  lessen 
the  disposition  for  acuon.  Dut  neither 
bleedin;;.  sickness,  nor  purging  can  pos- 
sibly lessen  the  original  inllamnialory 
dtspositiun:  by  lessening  llie  power  of 
action  ofany  di^jjo-'ition  you  only  lessen 
or  protrdct  the  eflecis,  which,  however, 
will  be  of  sini^ular  service,  as  less  mischief 
will  be  done,  and  will  often  give  the  dis- 
poaition  time  to  wear  itself  out. 

Bleeding,  then,  at  first  may  be  neces- 
sary; but  this  must  be  done  with  some 
restrivtioo.  If  inflammation  arises  from 
real  powers,  then  bleeding  freely  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  ;  but  if  from  loo  gieal 
aciioa  of  weak  parts,  bleeding  should  be 
no  more  tlian  what  will  lessen  the  violence 
of  the  blood's  motion,  or  remove  the  feel- 
ing in  the  part  inflamed  of  too  much  Co 
do.  The  quantity,  therefore,  must  be 
according  to  the  symptoms  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  aucording  to  the  visi- 
ble indications.  The  indication  for  bleed- 
ing is,  first,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  joined  with  the  strennlh 
of  the  constitution  ;  secondly,  according 
(o  the  disposition  to  form  blood;  thirdly, 
whether  the  disease  is  in  a  vital  part ; 
fourthly,  its  situation,  whether  near  the 
heart  or  not;  fifthly,  according  to  the 
dnration  and  (he  extent  to  which  it  has 
aifecled  the  constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  first  kind,  in  which 
the  constitution  is  strong  and  the  inflam- 
mation is  violent,  bleedinc;  largely  is  pro- 
per, and  in  many  cases  bleeding  near  the 
part  will  answer  better  than  from  the 
general  habit ;  less  may  be  taken  away  in 
this  way  with  an  equal  effect  on  the  part 
inflamed,  and  of  course  with  less  effect 
on  the  constitution,  as  bleeding  from  the 
temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein,  for 
complaints  of  the  brain,  or  cupping  or 
applying  leeches  near  the  part,  as,  for 
example,  to  the  temples  in  iuflainiBation 
of  llie  eyes. 

The»aine  tnode  of  practice  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth.  Ilseldoin  happens  that 
one  bleeding  will  he  sufhcient  in  a  con- 
siderable ioflainm.ition.     The  first   blood 


taken  affords  .t  symptom  of  the  disease; 
if  it  is  buH'y,  thick,  and  considerably  cup- 
ped, future  bleedings  may  be  used  with 
less  caution.  On  the  oilier  hand,  there 
maybe  indications  for  bleeding  sparingly; 
first,  from  there  being  too  much  action 
with  weakened  power;  secondly,  from  a 
dispoiilion  to  form  little  blood;  thirdly, 
from  the  part  being  fiir  from  the  source  of 
the  circiiUtion. 

A  gemleman  had  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye;  the  blood  was  ti/,y,  but 
though  sizy  the  coat  was  exceedingly  len- 
der, and  »o  slight  as  not  to  bear  its  own 
weight  when  raised  up.  lie  was  blooded 
pleiilifuliy  several  tiroes,  without  any 
good  Here  was  not,  then,  much  power, 
the  blood  putting  on  the  siiy  appearance 
in  consequence  of  there  being  increased 
action  in  the  vessels  of  thi«  part  of  the 
body. 

A  lady  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsi's 
was  blooded ;  the  blood  was  si«y,  but 
loose ;  and  nfier  three  bleedings  the 
blood  became  so  loose  t)iat  the  bark  was 
given,  which  did  service.  The  disorder 
returned  again,  and  the  same  mode  was 
used  ;  the  blood  was  sizy  only  in  the  first 
bleeding  ;  the  baric  was  obliged  to  be 
again  given. 

In  such  cases  bleeding  is  very  seldom 
necessary.  Where  it  b  necessary,  it 
should  be  as  near  the  part  a^  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  part  with  the  least  damage  to  the 
constitution.  If  local  bleeding  be  used, 
leeches  will  answer  best,  because  but 
little  inflammation  follows  their  bite; 
however,  this  can  only  be  put  in  practice 
in  inflammations  which  are  pretty  much 
external.  In  many  cases  we  cannot  take 
it  immedi'itely  from  the  part,  and  must 
be  content  to  go  as  near  as  we  c;m,  as  in 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  or 
jugular  vein,  in  affections  of  the  bead. 
Sometimes  of  course  even  this  will  lie 
impossible,  as  in  inflammations  of  the 
liver  and  utomach. 

Too  much  action  with  small  powers 
may  often,  if  not  always,  be  classed  with 
the  irrltihle,  and  bleeding  here  should  l>e 
performed  with  very  great  caution.  When 
inflammation  is  far  from  Che  source  of  the 
circulation  the  same  precaution  is  hardly 
necessary,  as  in  general  it  can  be  taken 
away  from  the  part. 

We  cannot  depend  on  sizy  blood  alone 
as  a  proof  of  the  proprity  of  repealing  the 
bleeding  ;  we  must  take  into  conjiidera- 
cion  aho  the  strenglli  of  action. 

The  pulse  is  a  great  indication  for 
bleeding    in    inflammatioo,    but  is   no 
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always  to  be  relied  on.  In  tntlaminalLons 
that  are  visible,  the  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  indammation  is  iu  some  degree 
asceilained,  in  which  casei  it  hsu  been 
supposed  that  we  go  on  surer  grounds  in 
our  indications  for  bleeding.  But  all 
inftammations  are  not  Tisible ;  therefore 
we  require  s-ome  other  criterion.  If  we 
could  ascertain  the  pulse  peculiar  (o  cer- 
taio  appearances  in  visible  inftammations, 
uid  were  sure  that  universally  the  same 
pulse  attended  such  appearances,  we 
should  then  suppose  we  had  the  true  in- 
dicative criterion  to  go  by,  and  be  able  lo 
apply  it  to  invissible  in^ammation*,  and 
judge  of  these  by  (he  pulse.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  same  kind  of  inflam- 
mations in  every  part  of  the  body  will  not 
Sroduce  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  but  very 
ifferent  pulses,  not  according  to  the  in- 
flammation, but  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  inflamed,  nnJ  many  of  these 
parts  are  invisible,  we  see  that  wc  at  once 
Jose  the  criterion  of  the  pulse  as  a  guide. 
There  may  be  every  symptom  of  inHam- 
mation  and  the  pulse  be  soft,  and  not 
quicker  than  usual,  and  yet  the  blood 
when  taken  away  will  be  sizy  and  cupped. 

A  Indy  had  this  kind  of  pulse  (soft  and 
not  quick),  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
violent  cough,  with  tightness  of  the  chest 
and  stitches  in  the  side;  bleeding  was 
ordered,  when  the  blood  was  found  sizy, 
&c. ;  nor  did  the  illness  subside  till  the 
sisth  bleeding. 

A  hard  quick  pulse  is  generally  an 
indication  for  bleeding,  being  frequently 
accompanied  with  sizy  blood ;  but  even 
these  signs  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
on  as  furnishing  a  criterion.  The  kind  of 
blood  is  of  consequence  to  be  known,  for 
although  it  should  be  sizy,  if  it  is  not  firm 
in  its  texture,  but  lies  squat  in  the  dish, 
bleeding  must  be  performed  very  sparing. 

As  tlie  pulse  simply,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations,  is  not  an  absolute 
Criterion  lo  go  by,  and  as  a  sizy  and  strong 
coaRiilum  is  only  an  aflerproof,  let  us  see 
if  there  are  any  collateral  circumstances 
that  can  throw  some  light  on  this  subject, 
ao  as  to  enable  us  to  Judge,  it  priori, 
whether  it  is  right  to  aleed  where  the 
pulse  does  not  of  itself  indicate  it. 

When  speaking  of  inflammation  of 
various  parts,  I  took  notice  of  the  pulse 
peculiar  to  each  part,  which  I  may  now 
be  allowed  to  repeat.  First,  I  observed 
in  inflammation  of  parts  not  vital,  or  such 
as  the  stomach  did  not  sympathize  with, 
tJial  if  there  was  great  power  and  not 
much  iirilability,  the  pulse  was  full,  fre. 
queol,  and  hard.     Secondly,  on  the  con- 


trary, in  inflammations  of  the  same  parts, 
if  the  constitution  was  weak,  irritable, 
Stc,  that  then  the  pulse  was  small,  fre- 
quent, and  hard,  although,  perhaps,  not 
so  much  so  as  when,  thirdly,  the  inflam- 
malion  is  in  a  vital  part,  as  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  or  some  part  with  which  the 
stomach  rendily  sympathizes;  then  the 
pulse  is  quick,  small,  .ind  hard. 

Now  in  the  first  'of  these  dispositions 
bleedir.g  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  in 
the  second,  where  the  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent,  bleeding  should  be  perfoimed 
with  great  caution :  thouf;h  the  person 
may  be  of  strong  constitution,  yet  in  in- 
flamm.itions  of  these  parts  the  constitu- 
tion appears  to  be  more  irritable,  and  to 
have  a  greater  sense  of  weakness.  We 
should  bleed  to  two  or  three  ounces  by 
way  of  trial,  which  could  do  no  harm. 

The  urine  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
disease;  if  high-coloured, and  not  much 
in  quanlily,  it  may  be  piesumed,  with  the 
other  symptoms,  that  bleeding  will  be  of 
singular  service;  but  if  pale  and  copious, 
though  the  other  indications  may  be 
strong  for  bleeding,  it  may  be  necessary 
lo  do  it  with  caution. 

Bleeding,  however  is  a  remedy  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  with  great  caution  ; 
yet  not  more  than  appears  really  necessary. 

I  cannot  perceive  why  bleeding  should 
have  such  an  effect  on  inflammation  as  it 
often  has.  We  cannot  account  for  it 
simply  on  the  mechanical  principle  of 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood,  because 
this  can  nerer  remove  the  caute  of  in- 
flammallon. 

Medicinet — Medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  producing  sickness  lessen  the 
powers  of  life  universally,  because  every 
part  of  the  body  sympathizes  with  the 
stomach ;  and  when  (hey  are  intended  to 
produce  ihii  effect  they  should  not  be 
given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  any- 
thing more  than  sickness,  for  the  act  of 
vomiting  is  rather  a  counter-action  to  that 
effect,  and  I  believe  has  rather  the  effect 
of  rousing,  as  few  are  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  able  to  bear  sickness.  Purges  have 
been  much  recommended,  under  the  idea 
that  there  were  humours  to  be  carried  off; 
such  practice  answers  best  in  the  cases  in 
which  bleeding  is  useful.  In  irritable 
habits,  were  inflammation  becomes  more 
diffujed,  greater  caution  is  necessary,  as 
nothing  tends  lo  weaken  the  habit  more. 
A  single  purge  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce death  in  dropsy.  In  such  cases 
bark  may  be  required  to  bring  the  con- 
stitution into  a  proper  state,  either 
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lennl  apfihcM— »  whick  hasc  rbUt  ■ 

of  MMT  tkatcaa  wcakoi.  «•  ««fe  iL 

ka4r>  lad  to  depend  oa  ite  mhc  pmofal  ia  Ae 

she  laner,  h«tc  tW  xrocm' 
I  ^id  the  JKiiMwiTioa   «kidb  ve  ntiaUe  or 
lscaiMrcMcrforpnaineic4,6atd  ]fcc<H»-  di 

fiiMiliw  waus  tetf  <Ml     FtaAops  reM  imniBck»claqeti«itrBctwccf  1 
■  oac  of  te  fiiiMi  II  wftrrifTi.  bet  it  _  I  knew  a  neriiMi  firi  ciuul  of  i 
riMMld  Boc  he  matd  too  bvdf,  aa'  a  an  '  ana  by  rabfang  tie  oikcr. 

!B  vooe  dMCMT.  akick  a  iad»-;*ere  oMd  aader  Ae  idei.  of  itsmyna^ 
to  ha««  eoa-'baaowsbf  iantagdMafraaoAcrputs, 
r;  bnlbdietvlataakia^a  mm  m 
it  tloa  k^Thcjr  probably  acfbj< 
Iti  piwpwtiH  sppear  to  be  to  j  >a  one  part  to  eetoe 
kBoi  dK  powos,  aad  ihtwrfaK  k  Anaid  aactber  it  esdfed ;  Mdikb  taller  mar  be 
■at  beaaed  eaecptvWa  the  poaui  arc  •■ade  greater  tbaB*eariziBaIaoe,iboa^ 
too  Mnaf.  AppliratToa*  to  wakea '  ■  a  pan  lea  i<iii|»niai,  aad  wbeic  it  oa 
dboaU  MN  be  ipylied  to  imufaie  pans ;  be  More  fvaly  encd,  as  bvaiae  ibe  car 
ibe  pMU  ao«M   be 

OB  aalj  be  doac  w»ick;  bbsiefs,  plenmj.ice.  la 
Icrf  tbcae,aHhew>aMau|  to  care  the 
qtpfaettioas  eie,  ao  aew  dneaae  if  cxcilcdfbat  <h!t  the 
paaca»  Ikey'aart  act  ia  oae  of  fiMrjacXMaoftbepaft.  IW  cant  ptifartd 
fmfi:  fca^  whicfc  »  At  iwurtiwr  er'by  iheaeaodemeia —y  wiiuabk  to 
tndy  kol;  aeaad,  hyaRNdMa;  ifcird, '  iboae  by  aeaai  ef  btal  aaababoas,  Md 
by  II   iliiii  aad  deb-aiiaa;  faanh,  byibcy  «dl  Mceeed  wbete  Ibe  edhm  U; 

the  OBe  .ihw)  aoBiiiBe  «il  care  I 


:^' 


Tkti 


.arlaeiii 


«Tbe  caic  by  "main  ua,  or  i  _, . 

,MBybeeBtv9  saae  fc^Mds  lac  icvme  or  obat  by  derive 
I  ti  la  aaiideae  tioa,  yet « it  pnbaUy  froa  Ae  i ' 
•o  Ifca  atfiaa  of  the  part,  aa  eold,  leds-  leal  of  parti,  bat  btm  a  dil 
lif«i;  Sad.  aach  as dcMoyi  Iheintirri-  la  tfae» « itidi  n  applied  to  a  a^id 
Miaa,  by  «H«iaf  a  amad.     Thii  it  panto  caic  a  riwimi,  which  ia  citer 

adioaoe  Meicacy  ia  a  Tesetcal  aBie :  bat  the  aedaa  la  dAcr  aoa^  or  diaiaibr. 
tf  apeeiie  diaHcswiil  aot  aliow  of  b;  The  caic  of  coariaauai  parti  by  aaibr 
a  gWMBihMa  ia  a  waoUoot  habit  is  aa  '  Mu.pathy  ■  by  the  ■ppiii  iiiea'  at  aadk 
■BMMcc  cf  ihic  la  Miac  c&lucaat  aaa  rcsMdxs  aa  are  tcppcae  would  cnc  if 
iMaatodcofcaiCM^cryaacfial.  Scdaii»ea  apfdied  to  ihc  port.  Tba  of  icBece  pans 
'  aa  local  appbeaboaa  than  by  diaiaufar  aodea  of  actioa,  is  by  ■»■ 
bat  bodi  of  thca  a*«  aahiiaf  a  pen  ia  aach  a  vcr  a  tfcat  the 
«r  najiar.y  tfiaO  act  ia  ihe  ami  way.  aad 
,  akK*  awst  he  fnm  a  etaiti  ■  yet  the  actioa  in  the  diaeaaed  pan  be  act 
,Meii  a  I  bare  called  uall  fiB:iar  ta  tfcat  in  ibc  locad  per:: 
aa  act  of  the  tnattMrnnr/n,  a  ia  yjvt.  If  .i..;;rtse,  fc*  lasaocs,  &  p^n  ta  ley  syiii 
ftm  cwaatiiaii'ia  :•  iettrmiatui  to  here  a  '/  acLiOc,  a  s^ant  tpfixti  '.r>  x  v:cji 
loeal  eaaiplaiat,  by  «i<!*  like  ih.'owt  off '  .:jc?«a*e  thai  actace.  bet  by  a;;-:*::-;  ::  u 
a  eoaaMMieaal  ^ip«t  tisc,  tM&  tVat  «;>^-:2jer  pan  .1  will  resMre  i?'«  uc  T^ 
iiLiahiiiaa  do  n«t  tii  im>  rxtautatyM  cf  'jxi<^.r,%i  a  i.5treL:  f'xc  -Ji*  :«:  jx- 
the  diapoHtKn.  It  rt  drfEcaK  Vi  vn  -z^f,  a.r«d '.a.-.  <='y  h<  a;p>:x<i  ■:  »-.-Tii:<e«, 
what  mU  iKKly  Kpxi  aad  mu  wiL  u  a  bi^suz  to  the  icaip  ic  nc^rc 
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adie.    These  may  be  eilher  stimulating, 
or  sooiliing,  or  specific. 

Treatment  of  Adhetive  Jnfammation 
mien  Suppuration  must  take  place. — Tlie 
irealment  must,  in  some  measure,  be  the 
same  as  in  the  foregoing  in  accidents 
where  the  powers  are  very  great,  and  the 
inBammation  riolent,  namely,  bleeding, 
purging,  sickness,  &c. ;  but  when  the  c©n- 
slitution  is  irritable,  bark,  &c„  as  before 
directed.  In  cases  where  there  is  eon- 
sidentble  sympathy,  sudorifics,  as  Dover's 
powder,  seem  desirable,  as  they  tend  to 
keep  up  the  harmony  between  the  skin  and 
the  stomach.  Opium  in  peculiar  con- 
stitutions increases  irritability;  but  in 
others,  where  lliere  is  not  this  peculiarity, 
it  is  highly  useful  in  sooiliiitg  and  dimi 
nishing  irralibilily. 

DJfletent  appliralions  ha»e  been  made 
to  the  iiitlamed  parts,  as  fomentation, 
washes,  pouUices,  8cc.  The  mode  of  ap- 
plying heal  and  moisture  by  fomentation 
appears  more  efficacious  tlian  in  the  form 
of  a  fluid;  it  certainly  gives  ease  at  the 
time  of  the  application,  but  the  symptoms 
generally  recur  between  the  times  of  using 
it,  and  with  nearly  the  same  violence. 
How  far  the  application  of  a  medicine  for 
fifteen  minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  does  good,  1  hardly  know. 

Washes  are  fluid  applications,  and  ore 
more  commonly  used  to  intjamed  internal 
surfaces  than  to  the  common  integuments. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  their  true  spectfic  virtues,  ihe  use  of 
th«m  being  very  vague.  For  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  we  use  astringenu,  as  alum, 
vitriol,  &c.  I'or  inflammations  of  ihe 
tliroal  with  port  wine,  vinegar,  &c.;  yet 
how  absard  it  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
any  surgeon,  to  use  the  latter  applicolions 
to  the  eyes  ;  and  yet  if  the  two  inflamma- 
tions are  the  some  1  do  not  see  why  we 
we  should  not  use  the  same  remedies  to 
boili  pans.  These  like  the  former,  have 
only  temporary  effects. 

Poultices  are  constant  applications,  and 
may  Ijc  either  simple  or  medicated  ;  thtir 
effect  is  greatest  locally,  but  it  extends 
likewise  to  surrounding  parts  by  sympathy. 
They  may  be  medicated  with  lead, opium, 
tic.  Simple  poultices  are  the  best  appJi- 
caiion  whttc  we  have  no  particular  object 
in  view. 
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After  the  time  of  Ptnel,  the  allowance 
of  food  to  patients  in  the  asylum  under 
his  charge,  was  reduced  one-fiflh,  and 
great  mortality  ensued.  One  keeper  was 
executed  for  starving  a  patient  to  death. 
Maniacs  require  a  large  quantity  of  food, 
owing  10  the  violent  exertion  which  they 
undergo,  and  the  loss  of  strenglli  from 
perspiration,  Sic.  Tlie  diet  should  be 
plainly,  but  well  cooked  ;  and,  to  con- 
valescents, served  up  neatly.  At  the 
Liverpool  Asylum  there  are  four  rates  of 
board  ;  and  the  diet,  of  course,  differs  in 
such;  but  if  the  physician  orders  it, t^e 
jtoorcsl  patient  gels  a  dinner  of  the  best. 
The  four  classes  dine  separately ;  the 
meat  is  all  cut,  and  therefore  no  knives 
and  forks  are  used  by  the  patients,  who 
eat  with  a  fpoon.  They  all  pay,  or  their 
parishes  for  them.  The  kitchens  are  filled 
up  with  all  the  modem  improvements. 

Amusements  are  too  often  scandalously 
neglected.  Occupation  withdraws  the 
thoughts  of  the  patients  from  the  subject 
of  their  malady.  The  best  model  of  an 
asylum  in  iliis  re^ipecl,  is  in  a  bad  country, 
at  Saragossa,  in  Spain  ;  there  are  large 
garden,  in  which  the  couvalescents  may 
occupy  themselves  ;  and  those  of  differ- 
ent habits  are  employed  in  other  ways, 
either  in  the  house  or  in  workshops. 
I'roni  its  neatness  and  the  regularity  of 
all  its  arrangements,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  asylum.  The  patients 
have  among  them  a  wealthy  association 
for  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and  other 
patriotic  objects.  Aristocratic  patients 
m  general  disdain  labour,  and  are  less 
frequently  cured  an  that  account.  In 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  skittles,  fives, 
see-saws,  and  others,  no  games  out  of 
doors  can  be  pursued  ;  but  some  can  work 
as  joiners,  and  at  other  trades  :  the  usual 
reward  for  working  (and  they  generally 
seek  it  with  avidity)  is  a  little  better  diet, 
or  a  better  ward.  For  convalescents, 
newspapers,  books,  draughts,  the  piano 
forte,  and  (for  females)  the  mending  of 
clothes,  afford  pleasing  occupations.  One 
of  the  befi  books  for  this  pnriM>se  is  the 
Penny  Magazine.  Those  who  make  the 
beds,  wash  the  cups,  clean  the  rooms, 
and  perform  other  domestic  services,  get 
bciier  sooner  than  others.  In  Amster- 
dam there  arc  only  a  few  servants  in  an 
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immense  cslablishment  of  poor  persoai, 
tlie  lailer  per ronning  most  of  tlie  'work. 
If  the  |>atients  have  previouaty  liad  a  la^te 
for  the  fine  arts,  their  cure  will  be  faci- 
litated by  cultivating  them.  If  they  are 
fond  of  music,  for  instance,  when  tlieir 
atteolioD  can  be  drawn  to  it,  their  con- 
valescence is  be^n.  Always  allow  it, 
unless  the  hallucination  should  happen  to 
relate  to  it.  At  the  Bicetre,  and  Salpe- 
trierc,  tliere  is  a  large  cobler's  shop,  and 
those  who  work  iu  it  obtain  a  small  pre- 
mium on  their  discharge. 

A  slight  must  never  be  shown  to  the 
feelings  of  patients.  Convalescents  are 
sometimes  thrown  back  by  denying  tlicm 
tlie  materials  necessary  for  their  work,  or 
not  allowing  tliem  to  go  work  at  Uie  usual 
lime  :  they  are  often  very  sensible  to  gal- 
ling'woids.  or  anylliing  like  contempt  or 
indignity.  Such  treatment  will  often  pro- 
duce the  roost  violent  excitement.  You 
should  never  break  your  promise,  even 
when  made  while  the  patient  was  mania- 
cal, for  persons  of  moral  feelings  often 
retain  a  great  regard  for  their  word.  A 
gentleman,  says  Dr.  Traill,  was  brought 
into  the  asylum  at  Liverpool,  in  so  vio- 
lent a  state  of  excitement  as  to  require 
confinement  in  bed.  As  he  had  been  at 
my  house  a  few  days  previously,  he  con- 
sidered me  to  be  the  author  of  his  "  im- 
prisonment," as  he  called  it ;  and  on  that 
account  had  a  violent  antipathy  to  me. 
By  moistening  one  of  his  hands  with 
urine,  he  made  the  manacle  so  soft,  iliat 
be  slipped  his  hand  through  it.  and  then, 
with  a  piece  of  glass  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  window  he  had  broken,  and  had 
secreted  in  his  mouth,  he  cnt  all  the  other 
•trap*.  On  looking  through  tlie  aperture 
opening  into  the  gallery,  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing quite  naked,  his  lx>dy  smeared  with 
excrement  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
clove-stool.  lie  had  very  niearly  torn 
away  the  window-frame ;  and  we  after- 
wards learned  that  his  intention  had  been 
to  precipitate  himself  out  of  it;  which 
was  of  a  height  of  three  stories.  The 
governor  rushed  in  with  me,  but  before 
we  could  secure  him,  he  struck  us  each  a 
blow  in  the  face;  the  governor  pinned 
him  in  his  grasp;  I  laid  hold  of  his  legs, 
and  we  laid  him  on  the  6oor.  The  ma- 
nacles brought  by  a  keeper  were  too 
small  ;  aod  while  the  governor  went  to 
look  for  otiiers,  he  was  left  in  cliarge  of 
ilie  keeper  aiid  myself.  He  then  asked 
me  why  I  held  him  on  the  floor.  J  re- 
plied that  he  had  struck  the  governor  and 
me ;  but  we  allowed  no  striking  in  the 
house ;  that  I  knew  he  was  a  man  of  his 


wurd,  niid  would  let  hlra  rise  if  he  would 
promise  to  be  quiet.  He  promised  ac- 
cordingly; and  though  the  keeper  re- 
monstrated, I  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
room,  and  not  to  interfere  with  my  pa- 
tient. We  sat  down  quietly  on  the  edge 
of  tlie  bed,  and  talked  quietly  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  other  matters,  till  the  return  of 
the  governor,  when  he  held  out  his  hands 
for  the  manacles,  and  we  were  ever  after- 
wards good  friends.  All  this  was  owing 
to  my  havincr  betrayed  no  fear,  and  shown 
perfect  confidence  in  his  word.  I  have 
sometimes  made  great  sacrifices  of  time, 
rather  than  break  a  promise.  I  once  lis- 
tened for  two  hours  and  a  half  to  a  writ- 
ten statement,  and  the  patient  was  llien 
satisfied  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  he  thought  I  had  been ;  and 
lie  told  the  governor  so. 

Lunatic  asylums  are  not  now  made  ex- 
liibiltons  as  they  formerly  were,  and  which 
must  often  have  had  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  convalescents.  In  Great  Ori- 
taiii,  and  in  many  places  on  the  Coiiti* 
nent,  they  cannot  now  be  seen  without  an 
order  from  the  governors,  or  the  medical 
men  attached  to  them. 

Vou  must  endeavour  to  calm  the  ma- 
niac ;  to  sooUie  the  melancholic,  &c. 
Till  they  are  nearly  well,  however,  they 
cannot  listen  to  long  arguments,  and 
therefore  should  be  short  and  pithy. 
They  must  be  treated  as  children  in  win- 
ning, restraining,  correcting.  Sec  Some, 
however,  are  very  witty  and  shrewd,  and 
detect  any  inconsistency  in  words  and 
actions.  In  their  excitement  they  some- 
times remember  former  kindness.  They 
are  very  susceptible  of  taunts.  Dr.  Traill 
once  said  to  a  patient, he  was  sure  he  was 
[lot  goose  enough  to  believe  such  non- 
sense ;  but  he  remembered  the  taunt  in 
all  subsequent  paroxysms,  and  asked  tlie 
doctor  if  he  thought  him  a  goose  now,  or 
that  he  could  only  talk  nonsense.  The 
habit  of  seeing  people  rise,  eat,  8cc.,  at 
tegular  hours,  and  the  obedience  of  other 
patients,  has  the  best  eflecL  There  was, 
not  long  since,  an  investigation  into  the 
treatment  which  a  distinguished  naturalist 
met  with  from  menials.  He  was  kicked 
by  them,  and  received  every  indignity, 
though  he  had  not  lost  all  recollection  of 
his  former  condition.  A  gentleman  in- 
formed Dr.  Traill,  that  at  an  asylum 
where  he  lived  as  an  assistant,  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  doctor  used  to 
arm  himself  with  a  whip,  in  terrarem, 
before  entering  the  yard. 

Maniacal  explosions,  as  i'inel  says,  are 
only  automatic  impulses,  at  which  it  i» 


not  rational  to  be  angry.  If  much  ex- 1 
cited,  the  paiient  cannot  listen  toargu- 
meal}  and  if  dangerous,  he  must  be  re- 
ttrained.  For  this  purpose  a  bed  with 
Btraps  is  prererrable  to  a  strait-jacket,  Tor 
how  carefully  soever  it  may  be  put  on,  the 
action  of  the  patient  generally  makes  it 
press  on  the  neck,  where,  by  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  jugu- 
lar veins,  it  increases  the  determination  to 
the  head.  Conspiracies  have  sometimes 
been  formed  to  seize  the  keepers  and  get 
possession  of  the  keys,  Some  persons 
are  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm, 
and  beg  to  be  confined.  One  gentleman 
used  to  go  to  the  Jjverpool  Asylum, 
about  every  nine  months,  and  request  ad- 
mission ;  bat  this  could  not  be  granted 
vritliout  the  order  of  a  medical  man.  A 
woman  used  to  request  confinement  for  a 
few  days,  and  used  then  to  spit  copiously 
about  the  room  and  walls,  and  on  all  who 
approached  her.  The  first  ihini^  she  did, 
on  recovery,  was  to  clean  the  room  and  , 
the  bed.  There  should  be  a  few  rooms 
allotted  for  noisy  patients,  but  tUey  should 
not  be  far  from  the  governor,  for  such 
persons  require  much  attention. 

Monomaniacs  have  very  disturbed  rest. 
Some  abstain  ffom  food  in  confeqiienre 
of  rash  vows.  In  such  cases,  some  medi- 
cal men  resort  to  the  sloroach-pump,  but 
it  is  liable  to  do  barm.  In  one  caav, 
where  a  long  tumour  in  the  neck  pre- 
vented deglutition,  Dr.  Traill  supported  a 
patient  for  three  months  on  injections 
containing  eg^s. 

If  religious  people  become  insane,  you 
must  avoid  all  religious  books  and  con- 
versation, and  keep  them  from  the  other 
patients,  as  their  spirit  is  contagious. 
You  must  employ  solicitous  treatment, 
gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  occu- 
pation. There  is  a  great  tendency  in  mo- 
nomaniacs to  suicide.  A  case  occurred 
in  France,  in  which  a  patient  hung  him- 
self from  a  key  which  had  been  left  in- 
side the  door.  He  suspended  himself  by 
means  of  a  shred  whicli  he  lore  from  his 
shirt,  and  sitting  down  on  the  floor  he 
managed  to  kill  himself.  In  the  day- 
line  you  may  allow  such  patients  to  min- 
gle with  the  test,  and  at  night  confine 
them,  hand  and  fool,  to  the  bed.  Some 
patients  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  dash  their 
head  against  the  wall,  and  in  some  asy- 
lums there  is  a  room  for  them  with  the 
walls  padded.  It  is  very  common  for 
patients  of  this  class  to  cut  their  throats, 
if  the  wound  be  inflicted  on  the  trachaa 
below  the  larynx,  and  is  not  closed,  the 
voice  is  lost.     This  fact  has  been  fre- 


quently shown  on  a  pig.  One  man 
thought  he  was  ordered 'to  amputate  his 
penis,  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.  He 
aid  so  about  tlie  middle,  with  a  razor ; 
injuring  tl.e  scrotum  «l  the  same  time. 
Ho  recovered  after  sometime,  and  Dr. 
Traill  often  saw  him  as  a  servant;  but  he 
avoided  any  tokens  of  recognition,  as  he 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  it. 

Some  disapprove  of  asylums  being  fur- 
nished with  chaplains.  Pinel  disap- 
proves of  public  religions  services  for  the 
insane,  ana  Dr.  Traill  has  generally  found 
them  worse  after  the  visit  of  the  clergy- 
man. The  question  is  itiW  lub  ju dice; 
but  the  very  best  effects  have  recently  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  public  religioui 
services  into  some  lunatic  asylums  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  morat 
power  exercised  over  a  patient ; —  I  onc«, 
says  Dr.  Traill,  went  into  a  room,  where 
there  was  a  patient  disposed  to  be  violent. 
He  immediately  fulened  the  door,  but  at 
this  I  was  not  disconcerted,  for  the  go- 
vernor was  on  the  outside  with  a  key 
which  would  open  it.  I  sate  down  by 
him  on  the  bed,  when  he  asked  me  if  1 
was  not  afraid.  "  Afraid,"  I  replied,  "of 
what?"  He  said,  "Afraid  of  me  !  i 
have  the  strength  of  ten  men  in  each 
arm  I"  I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  strong 
as  he  was  I  had  a  spell  which  could  mas- 
ter him,  and  (hat,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  tie 
a  knot  upon  him,  and  throw  him  out  ofi 
the  window.  The  extravai^nce  of  thif 
boast  evidently  astonished  him.  He  gavft 
me  his  hand,  and  aflerwudi  told  the  go- 
vernor that  Ur.  Traill  ma  a  wonderful 
man,  and  had  "  immortal  strength." 

We  must  sometimes  be  cautious  tn 
giving  liberty  to  maniacs  who  appear 
quiet.  There  was  one,  say*  Dr.  Tra  " 
who  I  thought  might  be  allowed  to  ait  u 
in  the  chair.  Two  or  three  days  af^er. 
ward  he  asked  me  to  look  into  his  eye, 
there  was  a  speck  there.  While  I  was 
doing  80  he  made  a  bite  at  me,  on  which 
I  coolly  observed,  that  we  never  allowed 
biting  in  the  house,  since  it  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rules  of  pood  society,  and 
that  rf  any  one  attempted  to  bite,  we  put 
him  to  bed.  He  replied,  '■  Is  it  so?''  and 
never  afterwards  made  any  attempt  of 
of  the  kind. 

One  man  refused  to  eat,  because  he 
thought  he  had  the  devil  in  his  stomach, 
and  he  wished  to  starve  him.  Dr.  Traill 
told  him  that  the  devil,  if  not  supplied 
with  food,  would  eat  him,  which  induced 
him  to  take  food.  An  emetic,  given  to 
expel  the  devil,  hastened  his  cure.     A 
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other  man  thought  be  had  received  a  com- 
mand to  beat  out  his  brains  out  wi:h  a 
cobler's  hammer,  and  had  actually  com- 
BMUced  a  spot  of  the  frontal  bone  before 
ha  wag  discovered  and  taken  into  the 
asylum. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  insanity,  but  little  of  value  may  be 
learned  from  the  ancients.  CeUu«  re- 
commends stripei,  and  other  barbarous 
mea<iures.  A  better  system  was  begun  in 
Sara^ossa  durini;  the  list  century,  and 
Pinel  was  the  first  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved system  into  France.  Willis  was 
not  a  physician  ;  his  treatment  wa$  too 
severe,  and  it  was  wrong  to  allow  the 
keepen  to  return  blow  for  blow.  If  blows 
are  allowed  a^  a  punishment,  it  either 
assumes  ihat  the  patient  is  a  moral  agent, 
or  it  is  a  needless  barbarity.  It  always 
excites  the  patient  and  makes  him  worse. 
CeUus  recommends  cupping  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  when  the  patient  has  much 
watchfulness.  Cullen  thinks  bleeding  is 
right  in  recent  cases  of  mania,  and  that  it 
should  be  performed  in  the  erect  position ; 
but  Pinel  reprobates  it.  He  says  ilml  if 
deliquium  takes  phce,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to 
fatuity ;  and  he  knew  one  case  in  which 
deliquium  followed  the  loss  of  only  four 
ounces  of  blood.  He  does  not,  however, 
forbid  bleeding  in  all  cases.  An  old 
practitioner  recommended  Dr.  Traill 
never  to  open  a  vein  in  a  lunatic,  and  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Traill  himself,  rather 
favours  the  correctness  of  this  precept. 
If  there  should  be  a  dushed  face,  however, 
and  other  symptoms  of  excitement,  local 
bleeding  will  sometimes  be  of  service. 
In  mania  from  suppression  of  the  menses, 
bleeding  in  the  feet  is  advisable.  Dr. 
Uaalam  finds  blisters  to  the  legs  of  ser- 
vice in  these  cases,  but  not  issues ;  but 
Dr.  Traill  approves  of  the  latter,  not  only 
when  the  catamenia  are  suppressed,  but 
also  when  insanity  has  come  on  after  tlie 
drying  up  of  a  discharge.  He  never  ap- 
plied blisters  to  tlie  head  ;  but  sometimes, 
and  with  benefit,  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  between  the  shoulders. 

The  practice  of  plunging  insane  per- 
sons under  water,  was  begun  by  Van 
Helmont.  Some  have  recommended  that 
the  patient  should  be  held  under  water 
for  a  long  time.  This  practice  is  defended 
by  Boerhaave;  and  CuUen  thinks  it  is 
sometimes  beneficial.  Dr.  Ilaslam  sa^ 
it  is  liable  to  produce  epilepsy ;  Pinel  dis- 
approves of  It,  and  Dr.  Traill  thinks  it 
rarbarous  and  dangerous.  Patients 
speak  of  it  with  indignation.  Cox  speaks 
of  immersion  in  a  chair,  but  prefers  the 


slioner-bath,  or  water  poured  over  the 
head.  Some  recommend  a  clay-cap,  or  a 
bladder  of  ice,  to  the  shaved  head ;  but 
all  these  plans  are  inferior  to  the  douche. 
A  quack  in  London  cured  several  patients 
by  applying  ice  to  the  head,  while  the 
body  was  immersed  in  warm  water,  or  (as 
a  patient  described  it)  by  "  boiling  the 
body  while  be  froxe  the  head."  In  using 
the  douche,  the  diameter  of  the  stream 
should  be  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  for 
if  it  be  larger  its  application  gives  pain, 
being  like  ice  falling  on  the  head.  It  is 
sometimes  required  to  fall  by  drops,  and 
its  application  shoidd  never  be  continued 
longer  than  one  or  two  minutes.  At 
Hamburgh,  where  the  baths  are  most 
complete,  the  douche  sometimes  instantly 
represses  maniacal  excitement.  Tepid 
baths,  from  eighty-two  degrees  to  ninety, 
are  genera'ly  liked  by  the  patients,  and 
Imve  a  good  effect,  both  in  mania  and 
munomania.  Cullen  doubts  their  utility, 
but  1  think  in  his  time  they  were  employ- 
ed at  lt>o  higli  a  temperature,  so  as  not  to 
be  tepid  but  hot  baths.  Dr.  Ilaslam  and 
others,  when  l)kfore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, recommended  the  use  of  tepid. 

Purgatives  have  been  much  employed 
in  insanity,  from  (he  time  of  Hippocrates 
downward.  'l*he  ancieats  used  hellebore 
for  this  purpose,  thinking  it  had  a  specific 
effect  in  unloading  the  vessels  of  the 
brain;  but  its  only  effect  is  in  removing 
constipation,  to  which  the  insane  are  very 
subject ;  what  this  hellebore  was  is  very 
uncertain.  Wildenow  says  it  was  not  the 
helleborus  niger,  but  the  helteborus  orien- 
talis.  The  best  pill  for  the  insane,  is  the 
compound  colocynth,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  a  little  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 
In  cases  of  violent  mania,  the  patient 
will  often  refuse  to  take  a  pill,  from  fear 
of  being  poisoned.  Here  you  must  either 
force  down  a  liquid  purgative,  or  give  a 
powder  in  some  article  of  diet.  In  public 
asylums,  the  common  cathartic  mixture, 
made  with  infusion  of  senna  and  Epsom 
salts,  is  very  good ;  but  in  private  prac' 
tice  it  is  better  to  have  a  variety,  for  the 
patient  gets  tired  of  any  one  that  is  ex- 
clusively employed,  and  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  often  irritable.  Purgatives  are 
thought  to  be  very  advantageous  in  mama, 
from  the  benefit  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served to  arise  from  spontaneous  diarih<ea. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  diarrhcca,  attended 
by  pain,  which  aggravates  mania,  and 
which  evidently  arises  from  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 
In  this  case  you  must  give  Dover's 
Powder. 
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Emetics  are  rcprolialed  by  Willis  and 
Haslam,  but  are  r<>coitiiiiendc«i  by  Cox 
and  others.  i'jnci  is  guarded  in  die 
opinion  which  he  gives  of  them,  and  they 
are  doI  much  used  in  France.  Dr.  Traill 
\\AS  not  employed  them  much^as  he  thinks 
the  cases  wnich  Cox  brings  forward,  do 
not  bear  out  his  general  observations. 
Emetics  are  very  usehil,  however,  in  mo- 
nomania, especially  when  there  is  much 
Topy  mucous  about  the  mouth.  Dr 
Traill  has  never  used  tartar  emetic  for 
this  purpose,  but  ipecacuhanha  wine  or 
ipecacuanha  powder.  The  wine  is  most 
eiisily  given.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  very  good,  for  it  operates  (juickty, 
and  leaves  less  debility  than  the  others. 

Upiales  are  much  abused  in  insanity, 
In  large  doses  they  are  seldom  useful ; 
but  ill  great  maniacal  excitement  they  a.rt 
often  of  great  servide.  One  large  dose 
should  be  given,  followed  by  smnll  ones. 
Laudanum  and  soap-Iiiiiment  make  a 
Yery  good  preparation  for  rubbing  in,  or 
powdered  opium  in  hog's  hird.  Opium 
applied  in  either  of  these  modes  soon  finds 
it)  wny  into  the  system. 

Ciimphar,  used  as  a  stimulant,  often 
does  harm,  by  iticreasing  excitement;  and 
used  as  a  sedatire  Dr,  Traill  lias  no  opin- 
ion of  it,  though  he  has  found  it  do  good 
in  restoring  the  stomach  lo  a  proper  slate, 
after  it  has  been  disturbed  by  opium.  ]n 
Java  and  Sumatra  camphor  it  obtained 
from  trees,  by  splitting  them  ;  it  lies  in 
the  interstices  ot  the  wood,  is  verv  fra 
grant,  and  is  said  lo  be  more  sedative 
than  common  camphor  ;  but  only  speci- 
mens of  it  reach  this  country. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  insanity  (he  trenl- 
ment  must  be  of  a  moral  kind.  Music 
and  conversation,  together  with  skitilc!i, 
billiards,  plyying  at  ball,  and  other 
annuseraents,  must  be  put  into  requisition. 

If  the  patients  can  afford  it,  the  best 
plan  is  lo  let  them  out  to  ride, with  aber- 
rant to  each.  Esquirol's  private  asylum 
was  the  beit  we  have  ever  heard  of. 
Every  patient  there  had  his  own  servant. 
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VVe  row  resume  our  notice  of  this  truly 
interesting  and  practical  work.  Chap  3. 
treats  of 

Enleriti$,  which  is  characterized  by  a 
fixed  pain  in  tlte  nbdomen,  generally  felt 
around  the  umbilicus,  and  which  is  in- 
creased by  pressure  and  by  moving.  This 
pain  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of 
the  features ;  by  coustipalion,  loss  of  a{>- 
petile,  nausea,  vomiting,  Hatulence,  an- 
xiety, opptession,  intense  thirst,  a  sensa- 
tion of  ittiernal  heat,  a  certain  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  want  of  sleep;  by  a  pulse 
which  is  hard,  unequal,  irregular,  often 
very  frequent,  very  small  and  sointtimes 
obliterated  as  if  llie  pain  and  inflammation 
impeded  the  hearts'  contractions ;  the 
tongue  is,  in  the  jjreat  majority  of  cases, 
red,  diminished  in  size  and  pointed,  or 
only  red  at  its  edges  and  apex.  Some- 
times dry  and  hardened,  ofteiktimcs 
loaded  in  the  ccutre  with  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  coat ;  the  stomach  rejects  what- 
ever food  and  drinks  the  patient  swallows; 
extremities  cold,  mouth  dry,  abdomen 
generally  piainfuily  tense,  in  several  cases 
swollen,  and  very  hoi  to  the  touch  ;  there 
is  freqiietilly  fever,  extreme  paieiitss, 
sinking,  delirium,  culd  sweat,  &c.  Tlie 
infl.imniation  may  extend  over  the  cnliie 
ga^tro-intestinal  mucous  membranes  )  llie 
tenesmus  and  liquid,  mucous,  serous  and 
bloody  stools  which  supervene  in  enteritis 
prove  that  the  inflammniion  extends  into 
the  large  intcetine.  The  accompanying 
symptoms  just  now  enumerated,  do  not 
always  exist  combined  and  may  have 
different  degrees  of  leverity. 

This  inflammation  may  be  sometimes 
confounded  with  colic,  from  which  it  is  lo 
be  distinguished  by  the  fever  as  also  the 
permanency  of  the  pain.  It  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  gasirilis,  and  affects  the  intes- 
tines, as  this  latter  affects  the  stomach. 

Enteritis  may  be  caused  by  acrid  or 
irritating  matters  received  into  the  intes- 
tines ;  by  the  use  of  bad  food,  or  of  a  too 
great  quantity  of  food  difficult  of  diges- 
tion;  by  an  external  contusion  on  tlie 
abdomen  ;  by  iced  drink  or  the  impres- 
sion of  intense  and  sudden  cold  on  the 
body  while  it  is  bathed  in  perspiration, 
and  even  by  ihe  impression  of  cold  alone 
oij  the  lower  extremities  or  on  the  abdo- 
men :  by  the  unseasonable  use  of  drastic 
purges  ;  by  the  loo  sudden  .luppression  of 
a  diarthaa,  by  strangulated  hernia,  by 
spasmodic  disea-ses  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
&c.    It  may  likewise  someliines  depend 
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oa  suppression  of  the  hemorrhoidal  Rux, 
or  of  some  of  the  exaniliemaU;  in  a  word 
all  the  causes  capable  of  giving  risers  lo 
gastritis,  may  also  produce  enteritis. 
VouD^  persons  of  a  sanguineous  and 
bilious temperameni  art  mo:>i subject  lo  it. 

Our  author  here  nakes  an  otiservaiion 
of  consideraLie  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  namely,  that  it  is  not  un- 
cooamon  tn  take  cases  of  enteritis  for  cases 
of  typhus,  in  consequence  of  the  cerebral 
phenomena,  of  the  fever,  the  depression, 
paleocM  aod  miserably  low  state  of  the 
pulae,  syraptoins  which  are  observed  in 
loflammations  of  the  intestinal  cnnal,  »o 
that  oneisdispose«l  to  think  that  he  lin&to 
combat  a  prostration  of  strengtli,  whilst 
the  case  is  in  reality  but  an  oppression  of 
strength,  or  a  false  debility.  Our  author 
has  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  this 
apparent  asthenia  has  ofien  caused  hira  to 
commit  serious  mistakes,  which  he  dis- 
covered  only  by  an  antopsy,  and  lakes 
this  opportunity  of  recording  his  ohliga- 
tiotui  to  M.  Broussais,  for  having  directed 
his  attention  to  a  pathological  point  of  so 
much  importance. 

Enieritis  is  a  very  alarming  disease.  It 
seldom  prolongs  the  duration  of  its  acute 
stage  beyond  the  seventh  day.  Its  termi- 
nations are  resolution,  suppuration,  indu- 
ration, gangrene,  and  its  transition  to  the 
chronic  stale.  The  first  of  these  termina- 
tions is  announced  by  the  developement 
of  the  pulse;  by  the  diminution  or  toLiI 
disappearance  of  the  febrile  slate,  if  it  had 
previously  existed ;  by  the  diminished 
tension  and  pain  of  tlie  abdomen,  and  by 
the  return  of  the  stools.  In  the  second 
termination  the  pain,  though  diminished, 
still  continues,  the  patient  experiences 
some  anxiety,  and  vomiting  at  intervals, 
the  pulse  continues  small,  febrile  acces- 
sions are  observed,  particularly  towards 
ereaiag,  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  soon 
becefM  developed.  This  termination  is 
almoal  always  fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged by  stool  and  the  ulcer  heab.  If 
the  pos  IS  effused  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  constitutes  what  is  called  puru- 
lent aropty.  The  termination  by  suppura. 
tion  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  large 
intestine  than  in  the  small.  If  the  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  the  colon,  it  not 
rarely  gives  rise  to  chronic  and  incurable 
diarrh<ra. 

The  fatal  termination  by  induration, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  is  discovered  by 
the  continuance  of  a  feeling  of  fixed  pain 
in  tlte  belly,  by  the  coiislipaiion,  by  cnro- 
nic  vomiting,  by  emaciation  and  slow 
fever. 


The  termination  in  gangrene  which  is 
here  much  more  common  than  in  gastrile, 
ii  known  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain 
after  it  has  been  very  violent;  by  the 
general  and  total  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers;  by  the  fall  of  the  pulse,  which  is 
Ireqnently  imperceplible ;  by  the  meteo- 
rism ;  by  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  ; 
by  the  cadaverous  smell  of  the  stools, 
which  are  frequent  and  involuntary;  by 
the  great  alteration  of  the  features,  &c. 
This  termination  is  not  always  fotal  as  in 
inilaramation  of  the  stomach.  The  gan- 
grenons  parts  sometimes  separate  fronT the 
healthy  paru,  and  arc  thrown  off  with  tlie 
fasces. 

When  the  enteritis  prolongs  its  dura, 
tion,  when  it  is  in  the  chronic  state,  and 
febrile  symptoms  have  ceased,  and  even  if 
they  should  show  themselves,  it  is  but 
slightly,  and  after  dinner;  the  redness  of 
tlie  edges  of  the  tongue  is  no  longer  per- 
manent, it  sometimes  disappears  entirely, 
or  is  not  observed  till  after  the  stomach 
ba<  been  stimulated  ;  the  heal,  tension, 
swelling  or  lymponitic  slate  of  the  abdo- 
men no  longer  exist ;  the  pulse  is  uo  longer 
either  so  hard  or  so  small  ;  it  is  occasion- 
ally in  the  state  of  health,  principally  in 
the  morning,  but  it  presents  more  or  "less 
frequency  towards  evening  ;  the  pain  has 
become  dull,  oftentimes  is  felt  only  at 
iutervals,  increases  some  hours  after  eat- 
ing, and  in  consequence  of  any  slimulent 
being  applied  lo  the  intestinal  canal ;  but 
the  thirst  continues  more  or  less,  the 
flatulence  annoys  the  patient  very  much  ; 
he  is  ordinarily  sad  and  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly; the  stools  are  difficult  and  drr, 
there  is  at  times  diarrhcBa,  8ic.  Towards 
evening  the  symptoms  become  more  or 
less  exasperated.  ITie  same  phenomena 
are  observed  in  chronic  gastritis;  but  in 
the  latter  there  is  more  frequonlly  vomit- 
ing, or  a  disposition  to  vomiL 

The  enteritis  which  appeared  among  the 
French  troops  appeared  to  be  rather  of  a 
bilious  nature:  for  whicU  reason  it  was 
called  by  our  author  bilioua  enteritii  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work.  The 
autopsy  showed  that  its  seat  was  often 
limited  to  the  small  intestines;  sometimes, 
however,  the  entire  extent  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  even  the  mesentery,  liver,  and 
spleen  pariicipateil  in  the  inflammation. 
The  two  last  viscera  were  almost  invari- 
ably found  affected  in  the  dead  bodies 
which  were  opened,  during  the  summer, 
in  the  hospitals  of  Wittepsk  and  Smo- 
lensk. 

The  enteritis  observed  in  the  Frendi 
army  was  ordinarily  characterized  hy  tl>e 


following  symptomi:  very  painful  ten- 
sion and  oftentimes  swelling  of  the  alxlo- 
men ;  depression ;  ton^e  covered  wiOi  a 
yelluwiih  mucous  coat;  dislike  to  food; 
mouth  dry,  hitler,  or  pasty;  nausea, 
bilious  vomiting;  ihirat,  anxiety,  oppret- 
sion  at  the  epigastrium ;  pulse  small  and 
unequal ;  loss  of  sleep;  urine  loaded  aud 
scalding;  pyrexia  oftentimes  more  or  less 
intense ;  constipation,  stools  sometimes 
liquid  and  frequent ;  a  sort  of  paleness  or 
livid  appearance  of  the  lips;  a  wild  ap- 
pearaiiL-e  of  the  countenance,  8tc,  Ac- 
cording to  tiie  author  it  was  principally 
occasioned  by  the  too  stimulant  action  on 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hilo  which  was  effused  into  the  intestinal 
canal  in  greater  abundance  than  natural, 
which  in  some  arose  from  irritation  of  the 
liver,  and  in  others  from  relaxation  of 
this  organ,  These  two  diHerent  patho- 
logical couditions  arose  from  coarse  food,, 
from  privations,  from  atmospheric  causes 
and  from  fatigue,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  the  bile  of  a  much  more  acrid 
character.  But  besides  this  cause,  there 
were  others,  such  as  the  presence  of  indi- 
gestible matters  in  the  intestinal  canal ; 
cold  and  icy  drink  taken  while  I  he  body 
was  bathed  in  sweat ;  sudden  cold  which 
took  place  when  they  stopped  under  the 
cool  of  the  night,  after  having  marched 
all  day  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 
Sec.  Suppri-ssion  of  the  cutaneous  trans- 
piration chiefly  occasioned  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the 
latter  being  already  irritated  by  the  bad 
food  and  the  over-abundance  of  very 
irritating  bile.  So  that  from  this,  one 
may  see  that  there  was  in  our  soldiers  » 
concurrence  of  several  powerful  causes 
combined  to  give  rise  to  this  inflammation. 
Trealmenl. — ^The  treatment  of  enteritis 
differs  nrtt  from  that  of  gastritis.  The 
principal  indication  of  cure  is  to  combat 
the  inflammatory  slate.  Blood-lelting, 
reflated  according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation, the  intensity  of  the  pain,  the 
streniflh,  temperament  and  age  of  the  pa- 
tienl,  are  the  first  means  to  be  employed  : 
gener.il  bleeding  must  he  employed  when 
life  is  endangered  by  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  speedy  effect :  local  bleeding  is 
preferable  under  ordinary  circumstances 
as  being  less  debilitating.  These  means 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  strict  attention 
to  regimen;  by  the  application  of  cata- 
plasms or  emollient  fomfntilions  over  the 
abdomen;  by  mucilaginous  mixtures  or 
demulcent  drinks,  such  as  a  solution  of 
j^m-arabic,  barley  water,   marshmallow, 


&c.;  by  the  employment  of  mucilaginous 
and  oily  lavements,  given  however  in 
small  quantity.  In  the  case  of  conslipa'^' 
tion,  provided  the  enteritis  owes  its  origin' 
to  the  presence  of  acrid  matters  in  the' 
intestines,  we  then  may  administer  with 
advantage,  after  ihe  abstraction  of  a  su^ 
ficient  quantity  of  blood,  laxative  medi*' 
cines,  such  as  manna,.  &c.,  and  above  nil' 
pui^ative  lavements,  which  may  not  only 
reinore  these  matters,  but  likewise  pro* 
duce  a  good  derivative  effect,  if  the  ii>> 
Aammation  does  not  extend  to  the  large 
intestines  ;  but  we  should  be  cautious  ia 
employing  the  medicines  now  mentioned 
when  Ihe  inflammation  is  intense,  until 
we  have  combated  it  properly  by  bleeding. 

With  respect  to  blood-letting  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  phystciait  should  not 
weaken  Ihe  patient  loo  far;  that  he  should 
always  keep  in  view  the  liability  of  ente- 
ritis to  change  into  (yplius;  for  if  thia 
change  occurs  and  the  strength  be  too 
much  exhausted,  nature  has  no  longef 
sufficient  resources  to  resist  the  disease. 
It  is  of  importuiice  that  the  bleeding 
should  lake  place  in  the  three  or  four 
first  days  of  inc  disea.% :  if  employed  at 
too  late  a  period,  they  may  be  mis- 
chievous, and  may  bring  on  serious 
nervous  complications.  The  cautious 
praclitioner  will  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
take  any  more  blood  after  the  fifth  day 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
When  general  bleeding  is  performed,  our 
author  prefers  taking  blood  from  the  foot. 
iriccal  bleeding  be  employed,  the  prac- 
titioner may,  for  instance,  apply  over  the 
abdomen,  in  an  adult  of  good  constitution, 
from  twenty  to  forty  leeches  and  make  the 
bites  continue  to  bleed  by  means  of  % 
warm  linseed  poultice  left  on  for  two  or 
three  hours.  The  application  of  leechet 
to  the  anus  is  also  deserving  of  commen- 
dation ;  it  is  principally  indicated  when 
the  patient  suffers  from  tenesmus,  and 
.ird  when  the  symptoms  should  incline  us 
to  suspect  that  the  large  intestine  was 
involved  in  the  inflammation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  in 
the  case  where  the  enteritis  results  from  a 
strangulated  hernia,  operation  is  often- 
times Ihe  chief  means  required.  In  ca«es 
wherein  it  arises  from  suppression  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux,  we  should  endeavour 
to  recall  this  by  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  fundament,  and  by  emollient 
vapour  baths,  directe<l  towards  this  part, 
in  cises  where  it  arises  from  the  repercus- 
sion of  cout,  we  most  endeavour  to  di- 
rect it  towards  the  extremities  by  means 
of  Ihe  foot  baib,  sinapisms,  &c.     Where 
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it  arises  from  suppression  of  the  transpi- 
ration, from  rheumatisni,  or  somti  lurking 
cutaneous  aiTection,  our  effort  sliould  be 
to  bring  it  out  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body, 
to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin  by  hot 
baths,  frictions,  and  sudorific  mudJciiies, 

If  after  having  sufficiently  atlncked  the 
inflammation  by  the  means   now   pointed 
out,  we  have  still  to  combat  piio,  vomit- 
ing,   diarrhaa   or   increased    sensibility, 
which  happens  as  in  gastritis,  we  should 
then  employ  sinapisms  and  vesicatories 
along  the  back  ana  on  the  thighs  ;  warm- 
baths  ;    opium    iiitcrnnlly ;    opiate    fric- 
tions ;  opiate  fomentations,  or  cataplusms 
over  the  abdomen;  lavements  of  poppy- 
heads,  mucilagiuous  lavements  with  lau- 
danum, &c.     But  if  there  be  fever,  or  a 
cerebral  affection,  we  must  not  admmistur 
opium, as  it  might  prove  very  mischievous 
When    the  enteritis   has  come   to   ita 
chronic  state,  we  roust  perseveringly  con- 
tinue the  emollient  and  derivative  treat- 
ment: some  demulcent  drinks;  we  must 
keep  up  a  free   state  of  the  bowels    by 
appropriate    lavements;    we    should   use 
derivatives;   such  as  dry   frictions  alonj^ 
the  back  and  extremities ;  an  issue  in  (he 
lumbar  region,  or  blisters  on  the  thighs, 
which  should  be  kept  open  ;  warm-baths, 
in  which  some  aromatic   herbs   may   be 
infused  ;  opiate  frictions,  or  frictions  with 
the  extract  of  stramonium  or  belladonna 
over  the  abdoooen,  for  the    purpose  of 
diminishing  excessive  sensibility ;  the  use 
of  mild  food  easy  of  digestion,  Sic;  all 
violent  mental  emotions  and  exertions  of 
mind  should    be   avoided ;    the  patient 
should  secure  himself  against  cold,  should 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  should  take 
every    day     modente    exercise ;    enjoy 
country  if  possible. 

With  respect  to  regimen  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  that  we  must  not  subject  the 
patient  for  too  long  a  time  to  severe  rr- 
gimeD,  as  is  so  frequently  done  at  the 
present  day.  The  privation  of  the  neces- 
sary food  or  too  long  continued  abstinence 
are  very  injurious ;  they  deprive  nature  of 
her  resources,  the  strength  fails,  and  the 
stomach  becomes  inflamed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  gastric  juice.  Do  we  not 
every  day  see  patients  who  have  been 
exhausted  by  strict  diet  regain  strength 
rapidly,  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  take 
proper  food.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
ntre  employment  of  a  mild  diet  re  esta- 
blish the  health  of  persons  who  were 
affected  with  acute  epigastric  pains,  with 
fever  and  other  symptoms  of  gastro- intes- 
tinal irritation,  treated  ineffectually  on  the 
principles  of  the  physiological  medicine. 


These  persons  had  not  been  allowed  to 
take  any  thing  for  whole  months,  except 
barley-water,  sugaied-waler  and  weak  veal 
broth. 

Our  author  having  thus  given  what  he 
considers  the  best  plan  of  treatment  for 
enteritis  in  geneial,  next  gives  a  detail  of 
thut  which  he  adopted  with  most  success 
m  the  French   army  placed  under  such, 
extraordinary  circumstances.     Among  the] 
French  soldiers,  on  whom  the  desease  waaJ 
most    frequently    produced   by  a   super-J 
abundance  of  acrid  and  vitiated  bile,  byi 
indigestible  food,  by  the  presence  of  sa-j 
burral  matters  in  the  prims  via;,  or  by  the 
suppres.sion  of  (he  transpiration,  our  au* 
thor   employed    (arlar   emetic,   which    is 
generally   contra-indicated    in    the   itcal- 
ment  of  enteritis  and  gastritis.    This  he 
^ve  not  only  with  the  view  of  relieving 
the  intestinal  canal  of  an  acritnonious  bile 
»nd  of  other  irritating  matters,  which  it 
might  contain,  but  also  for  (he  purpo«e  of 
increasing  the  action  of  the  skin  and  of 
promoting  transpiration.     He  assures  us 
that   he   has   uniformly  experienced  the 
best  effecti  from  the  employment  of  this 
means,  the  utility  of  which  in  such  cases 
is    acknowledged   by  the  experience  of 
ages.     Ifcarewasnot  taken  to  evacuate 
and   destroy  by  the  emetic  the  cause  of 
the  gaslro-intestinal  superexcitement,  the 
complication  with  (yphus,  rapidly  came 
on,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which 
was  transmitted   sympathetically   to   tlie 
encephalooL    Where  the  inflammation  was 
very  intense,  and  the  patient  still  retained 
his  strength,  he  gave  the  emetic  previous 
to  bleeding ;  but  exhausted  and  debilitated 
as  the  soldiers  generally  were,  it  was  not 
deeme<l  expedient  to  have  recourse  either 
to  bleeding,  or  even  to  a  long  continuance 
of  strict  regimen. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  so  far  Broussaists  as  to  feel  some- 
what sceptical  with  respect  to  the  ^afety 
or  expediency  of  employing  tartar  emetic 
in  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  nor  can  the  peculiarity  of 
position  in  which  the  soldiers  were  placed, 
nor  the  unusual  or  extraordinary  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  entcritic  affection 
in  them,  at  all  reconcile  us  to  the  treat- 
ment here  recommended ;  and  did  we 
not  know  from  other  sources,  that  our 
author  had  as  sovereign  contempt  for 
bomceopathy  as  we  ourselves  have,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was 
one  of  the  dupes  of  that  heresy. 

As  often  ns  he  suspected  that  the  d'S- 
ease  was  caused  by  the  copious  effusion 
of  acid  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal,  con- 
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tideriiig  the  increuod  secretion  of  this 
(Uiid  as  caused  by  relaxation  or  passive 
ir  italioii  of  the  liver,  with  ilie  rise  of  line 
emetic  he  combined  frictions  with  volatile 
tinimenl,  combined  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, over  the  region  of  this  organ  ; 
emollient  flrinks,  gentle  laxative,  and  a 
large  bliiter  to  the  abdomen,  when  the 
intlamniatioii  was  now  passed  the  acuie 
stage,  constituted  the  remaining  treat- 
ment. When  the  slate  of  irritation  gave 
place  to  a  state  of  relaxation,  which  fre- 
(juently  came  on  between  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  day,  he  prescribed  tonic  mixture. 
such  as  Infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
of  absinthium,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  ether,  but  more  especially  opium. 
In  our  next  number  we  aliall  close  on 
analysis  of  this  truly  valuable  work. 


On  tie  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Die- 
eatei  of  the  Heart,  with  some  nea 
Vient  on  the  Phyainlogy  of  the  Cir- 
culation. By  James  'VVABDKOr,  M.D. 
to  King  George  IV.,  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery, &c.  he.  8vo.,  London,  IS37. 
John  Churchitl, 

Our  author,  like  all  scientific  contem- 
poraries, commences  his  work  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  structure  of  the  organ  of 
which  he  treat::,  and  then  he  describes  its 
function  previous  to  detailing  its  di!<«ase8. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  inucli  novel  in- 
formation, as  indeed  there  is  in  every 
page,  as  the  following  extracts  prove. 

"  Before  making  any  observation)!  on 
tha  particular  diseases  of  the  heart,  it 
may  be  well  to  review  some  of  those 
striking  Peculiarities  in  the  natural  struc- 
ture ana  functions  of  this  important 
organ,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
more  especially  to  alludle,  as  our  patholo- 
gical investigations  require  a  constant  re- 
ference to  its  healthy  condition. 

"  Destined  to  propel  the  blood  not 
only  to  the  lungs,  but  thiouc;hout  tl)« 
whole  system,  the  heart  is  endosved  with 
a  muscular  ulructure,  and  this  forms  i)er- 
haps  the  roost  essential  ingredient  in  its 
composition.  The  muscles  of  the  heart 
are  generally  more  firm  and  more  elastic 
than  other  muscles ;  and  the  fibres  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  more  com- 
pact, being  separated  only  by  a  very  deli- 
cate cellular  tissue. 

■<  The  heart's  muscles  are  existed  to 
contract  by  the  blood,  in  like  manner  a.s 
muKles  of  other  organs  are  stimulated  by 
ihe  respective  tluids  which  are  iiatunilly 
in  C0Dta£t  with  them,  us  in  the  initunces 


of  the  alimcnlnry  canal,  and  the  urinary 
blaildcr. 

"'  The  muscles  of  the  heart  are  also 
remarkable  for  havnig  an  unusual  number 
of  blood-vessels  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  muscles,  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  being  required  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  unceasing  actions. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  function  of  the  muscles  of 
the  heart  from  those  of  all  other  organs  ; 
they  hate  no  repose  1  their  unceasing  ac- 
tion being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  life.  "  How  is  it,"  says  the 
illustrious  Haller,  "that  the  heart,  with  its 
incessant  motion  during  so  many  years  as 
there  are  in  a  life-time,  during  so  many 
days  as  there  are  in  a  year,  and  when  in 
ench  hour  it  contracts  not  much  less  than 
five  thousand  limes,  never  restinir,  bat 
contraction  perpetually  succcding  reple- 
liun, — how  is  it  that  the  heart  is  neither 
fatigued  nor  pained  by  so  excessive  an 
action,  an  action  which  no  other  muscle 
could  endure  even  for  a  few  hours?' 

"  Now  it  is  this  difference  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  lauscles,  to  which  I  think  may 
be  attiihutcd  many  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
also  this  muscular  part  of  its  structure 
which  is  found  to  be  most  freqaenily 
affected. 

"  With  regard  to  the  muscles  of  the 
heart,  it  it  easy  to  comprehend  how,  when 
they  have  been  excited  to  ordinate  action, 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  repose 
to  enable  them  to  recover  tlie  effects  of 
fatigue  muni  ultimately  create  changes  in 
their  structure,  as  well  as  in  their  function, 
which  would  not  occur  in  muscles  which 
can  be  placed  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest 
after  violent  exertion.  And,  as  shall  af- 
terwards be  pointed  out,  when  the  heart's 
muscles  have  been  over-excited  or  fatigued 
a  circumstance  which  is  often  taking  place, 
they  require  a  distinct  system  of  treatment. 

This  unceasing  actioD  of  the  heurt  has, 
as  might  have  been  an<icipated,  an  in- 
direct influence  in  modifying  the  diseases 
of  all  the  textures  which  enter  itito  the 
Composition  of  this  organ ;  for,  when 
either  its  external  covering  or  its  internal 
membrane  becomes  in  ibe  slighieis  decree 
inflamed,  that  inflammation  cannot  fail  to 
be  increased  by  the  unrtmitting  action  of 
Its  muscles. 

In  the  composition  of  the  heart  there  is 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yeltoro 
jU'ro-cariilaginoua  substance  similar  to 
the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries.  This 
structure  commences  at  the  roots  of  the 
liirge  vessels  where  they  emerge  from  l)»e 
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lirart's  cavities,  and  by  its  elasticity  it 
assists  these  cavities  alternately  to  expand 
antl  contract,  and  \Uus  to  accommodate 
theiTifelves  to  the  constant  changes  in  the 
quar.tiiy  of  blood  which  is  propelled  into 
them. 

"  Be>ide«  the  muscular  and  fibro-car- 
tilaginouB  structures,  the  heart  has  a  se- 
rous capsule,  or  pericardium,  which 
covers  it  externally,  and  all  the  cavities 
are  lined  by  a  serotu  membrane  or  endo- 
eardium,  the  auricular  poiiion  prejcntinpr 
a  structure  similar  to  that  lining  the  leins, 
and  the  ventricular  portion  having  alining 
membrane  resembling  tliat  of  the  arte- 
ries. 

"  The  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  are 
not  only  of  larger  dimensions  than  other 
arteries,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
muscular  structure  which  liiey  supply, 
but  they  present  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
their  trajet.  The3<>  vessels,  in  place  of 
beii>g  encircled  by  muscles,  pass  a'oiig 
the  tendinous  and  deep  grooves  which 
separate  the  auricles  from  the  ventricles, 
by  which  simple  contrivance  neither  the 
arteries  uor  the  veins  can  suffer  any  com- 
pression either  from  the  auricular  or  ven- 
tricular contraclions. 

"  The  two  coronary  arteries  supply  not 
only  the  muscular  structure  of  both  auri- 
cles and  ventricles,  and  the  coals  of  those 
portions  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  which 
are  within  llie  pericardium,  but  some  of 
iheir  branches  are  also  reflected  on  the 
pericardium  itself.  These  arteries  by  in- 
oscalating  with  branches  of  the  internal 
nart&maries,  aud  with  the  bronchial  ves- 
sels, establish  a  vascular  connection 
amongst  the  different  structures  of  the 
heart,  a  connection  which  is  exemplified 
ill  many  diseases. 

"  Id  general,  throughout  the  system, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  blood  in  the 
veins  Huws  in  an  opposite  direction  lo 
that  in  the  arteries,  so  that  the  two 
streams  of  blood  are,  as  it  were,  opposed 
10  each  other-  but,  in  ihe  heart,  ilie  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  in  the  large  branches  of 
tbe  coronary  veins,  which  vessels  are 
placed  alongside  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
lunM  in  the  same  direction  with  the  blood 
ill  t)ie  arteries. 

"  The  heirt  has  a  smaller  proportion 

^  lurett  than  many  oiher  ort>aiis,  and 
liese  beini;  derived  boili  from  tlie  great 
jrmpaihetiu  and  gani^lionic  system  ex- 
jllains  the  influence  which  the  mind  ex- 
ercises on  the  heart,  as  well  as  iis  sym- 
patliies  with  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
apparatus, 

"  Independently  wf  tJiese  diseases  which 
No.  25. 


are  conBiied  lo  eitlier  the  pulmo-iic  or 
systemic  heart,  each  of  the  heart's  struc- 
tures is  liable,  as  in  other  organs,  into  the 
composition  of  which  such  tissues  enter, 
either  to  be  aflecled  separately,  or  they 
may  be  all  involved  in  one  disease  ;  andf, 
whenever  any  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart  in  changed,  some  of  ila  functions 
become  disturbed,  and  various  alterations 
take  place  in  the  distribution  of  die  blood. 
1(,  for  example,  from  any  change  of  &truc- 
lure,  the  blood  cnruini  rt-adily  pass  from 
the  right  auricle  into  the  rii;ht  ventricle, 
or  from  the  right  ventiicle  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  it  will  be  naturally  ex- 
pected that  either  of  these  changes  will 
produce  some  irregularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  venous  blood.  So,  also,  a 
variety  of  symptoms  will  arise  from  a  dis- 
turbance in  a  circulation  of  the  arterial 
blood,  when  either  the  left  anricle  or  the 
left  ventricle  cannot  propel  the  blood  in 
its  natural  current,  or  with  its  usuai 
velocity. 

"  On  contemplating  tbe  structare  atid 
function  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
nature  of  its  various  diseases,  it  is  esssn- 
tiat  that  our  researches  be  not  limited  to 
the  function  of  the  heart  alone,  but  that 
enquiries  be  extended  to  those  other  or- 
gans which  are  intimntely  connected  with 
the  heart,  and  which  niaietially  contribute 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood," 

Our  author  next  describes  the  various 
causes  of  the  circulation,  and  explains 
many  phenomena  which  will  uiterest  all 
cla-'bcs  of  readers.  , , 

•'  Though  it  may  be  strictly  true  that 
the  blood  flows  in  a  circle,  and  that  the 
heart,  like  a  syrini;e,  propels  the  sangui- 
neous fluid  throughout  the  whole  system, 
there  are  other  physical  conditions,  necev 
sary  for  the  due  performance  of  that  im- 
portant function — conditions  to  which  we 
must  constantly  refer  in  all  our  patholo- 
gical researches. 

"  It  is  not  only  indispensable  thai  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  blood  be  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  also  re- 
quisite that  the  supply  to  different  organs 
be  variously  modijted.  In  some  it  is 
requisite  tiiat  such  supply  be  always 
equal  and  uniform,  whilst,  in  others,  it  is 
necessary  that  Ihe  quantity  of  the  blood 
can  be  eillier  diminished  or  increased. 

"  Of  tlie  first  of  these  conditions  there 
is  an  example  in  the  brain  ;  to  which,  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  intellectual 
functions,  the  supply  of  blond  must  be 
always  uniform  ;  and  of  (he  oilier  we 
have  an  illustration  in  Ihe  sloiiiacli,  lo 
3  r 
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which  viscus,  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  quantity  of  blooc  is  more  or  less 
increased. 

"  Another  illustraiion  of  a  lemporar) 
change  in  the  qaanlity  of  blood  in  parti- 
cular organs  is  afforded  in  the  erectile 
fume,  this  structure  being  employed  in 
certain  organs  for  the  ^ole  purpose  of 
altering  their  form  in  order  to  tna^le  the 
organs  to  which  (hey  belong  to  perrorm  a 
particular  function.  Thus  the  erectile 
tissue  of  the  nipple  becomes  iujccled  with 
blood  to  enable  the  infant  to  withdraw 
tlie  milk  from  the  lacteal  tubes. 

"  For  thus  regulating  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  we 
•ball  find  that  there  are  employed  no  less 
than  fire  other  organs  besides  the  heart ; 
these  are  the  arteries, — the  capillaries, — 
the  veins. — the  muscles  or  active  organs 
of  motion, — and  (he  respiratory  apparatus. 

"  The  arterietf  whether  by  an  elastic 
Mwer  alone,  or  by  elasticity  and  muscu- 
larity combined,  lend  the  heart  an  im- 
portant aid  in  conveying  the  blood  to  the 
capillaries.  I  have  already  slated  that  it 
is  not  requisite  that  the  blood  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
same  Telocity,  or  that  the  supply  to  dif- 
ferent organs  be  at  all  times  unifonn. 
These  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  foT 
the  exigencies  which  certain  organs  may 
demand,  when,  from  our  habits  or  avoca- 
tions the  circulation  becomes  disturbed, 
•i«  all  fulfilled  by  particular  modes  in  the 
dislributioQ  of  the  arteries. 

"  The  length  of  different  arterial  trunks, 
^the  different  angles  at  which  the 
branohea  leave  the  trunks, — the  varieties 
in  the  course  or  irajet  of  arteries, — the 
different  modes  in  which  (hey  ramify, — 
and  the  atiastamoses  of  arteries,  are  all 
peculiarities  which  are  contrived  to  mo- 
dify (lie  circulation  of  the  blood  in  par- 
ticular organs. 

"  A  remarkable  difference  in  the  length 
of  arteries  as  well  as  in  the  angle  by 
ivhich  they  come  off  from  (he  trunk,  is 
«xemplilled  in  the  renal  and  spermatic 
vessels,  whilst  the  carotids  and  vertebrals, 
•nd  particularly  the  rete  mirabilc  in  qua- 
drupeds,— the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
'IxHchial  and  femoral  arteries  in  (he  tar- 
.digrade  animals  are  each  examples  of 
lortuoiitift  in  the  distribution  of  arteries, 
obviously  intended  either  to  modify  the 
momentum  of  the  blood  or  to  insure  a 
regular  supply  to  particular  organs, — 
•uch  modifications  in  the  blood's  circula- 
tion being  required  for  the  performance 
I  «f  the  various  functions  of  the  oeconomy. 


"  The  anailomoKt  of  arteries,  as  that 
formed  by  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart,  stomach,  and  lips,  and  by  the 
arteries  of  the  iris, — as  well  as  the  free 
iiioscul(a(ion  between  ihe  carotids  and 
venebrals  by  the  basilar,  are  modifica- 
tioDS  in  the  distriburion  of  arteries,  which 
serve  the  essential  purpose  of  preventing 
any  interruption  to  the  necessary  supply 
of  blood  to  the  respective  organs.  For  a 
similar  purpose,  some  important  organs 
sre  supplied  with  vessels  from  several 
trunks,— as  the  brain,  with  its  two  verte- 
bral and  (wo  carotid  arteries, — the  sto- 
mach, with  its  different  vessels,  and  the 
eye,  with  branches  both  from  Ihe  internal 
and  external  carotids. 

"  The  office  either  of  diminitiing  or  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  Mr- 
tain  paru  of  the  body  at  particular  times, 
is  a  function  of  the  circuhiiion  not  de- 
pending altogether  on  the  heart,  but 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  vascular 
system.  When,  for  instance,  food  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  its  vessels  become 
more  replete  with  blood,  which  additional 
quantity  is  derived  from  the  vessels  of 
the  spken,that  organ  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  receptaculura,— When  the  intellec- 
tual powers  are  excited,  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  flows  into  the  brain, 
and  so  with  regard  to  the  erectile  tissues 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  as  well  as  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  testes,  whenever 
these  orgatas  are  called  on  to  perform 
their  particular  fundiom. 

"  In  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  the 
heart  itself  requires  a  different  quantity  of 
lood  in  its  varied  coitdiiions,  and  it  be- 
comes an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to 
discover  how  that  supply  of  (he  sangui- 
neous fluid  10  the  he.-irt  is  always  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  regularity;  a 
function  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  ahow 
is  performed  by  the  muscles. 


Pbunui  lauro-cerasi^b. — Dr.  Ben- 
nett, of  Charleston,  in  America,  has  pub- 
lished some  cases  of  facial  neuralgia, 
in  which  he  has  employed  ex(ernally  thfi 
distilled  water  of  the  prunus  lauro- 
cerasus.  The  ca5es  were  of  considerable 
standing  and  severi(y  ;  the  relief  speedy 
and  |>ermanent.  A  lotion  was  made, 
consisting  of  four  ounces  of  (he  laurel 
water,  aitd  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  e(her, 
alone,  or  with  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  Ihe  extract  of  belladonna. 
With  this  lotion  the  affected  paits,  pre- 
vjously  covered  with  carded  cotton,  or 
cotton-wadding,    were    kept    coniua^ 
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wcL  In  two  cases,  the  belladonna  wast 
used.  Dr.  Bennett  observes  that  be 
narrate  more  cases,  but  he  believes  that 
those  he  has  already  adduced,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  utility  of  the 
preparation. — American  Journal  of  tie 
Medical  Scieneet. 
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Saturday,   SepUmber  ^rd,  1837. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

\portanee  of  tie  Evidence  taken  be/ore 
tie  Committee  in  the  Lithotrity  Com. 

la  none  of  our  public  hospitals  could  an 
investigation,  implicating  the  veracity  and 
honour  of  one  of  its  medical  officers  to- 
wards a  student,  be  more  essential  to  its 
vital  interests,  and  had  not  that  investiga- 
tion been  instituted,  vrould  have  more 
•eriously  tarnished  the  character  of  that 
school  in  which  it  forms  a  prominent  cha- 
racter. We  allude  to  the  investigation 
which  is  now  going  forward  at  the 
NoBTV  London,  or  as  it  has  been  lately 
■omamed  (for  unworthy  reasons  which 
we  shall  on  a  future  occasion  detail)  the 
Ukivxesitt  College  Hospital. 

This  Hospital  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
openly  declared  to  have  been  instituted, 
not  for  the  benefit  or  relief  of  the  sick 
poor,  but  (or  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
structing students  of  medicine,  and  in 
order  to  insure  its  success  as  an  append- 
a^  to  the  liberal  establishtDent  of  Gower 
Street,  or  rather  for  the  indirect  purpose 
of  increasing  tl>e  funds  of  this  notable 
charity  by  students'  fees,  its  projectors, 
the  well  known  m&krals  of  the  College, 
had  the  boldness  publicly  to  announce 
tkeir  intention  of  procuring  and  advertis- 
ing for  a  surgeon,  who  should  possets 
MC)ilaigcvdemaiaquaU&calioBs,as  would 


attract  students  to  the  operating  theatre',  in 
like  manner  as  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  select  for  their 
boards  such  PEBFORMEKsas  will  draw  the 
most  crowded  houses-  Though  this/irjji- 
ciple  of  selecting  a  surgeon  to  the  North 
London  Hospital  was  severely  reprobated 
by  several  of  the  more  respectable  of  those 
individuals  interested  with  the  North 
London  Hospital  School,  even  calling 
forth  the  well  merited  wrath  of  that  jour- 
nalist who  had  been  specially  devoted  to 
defend  the  corrupt  measures  and  fraudulent 
transactions  of  the  "  Cixwe  Doakd  of 
GowEB  Street,"  still  did  the  medical 
phalanx  of  that  school  continue  to  pursue 
a  reckless  policy,  and  appoint  an  indivi- 
dual as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  their  ill- 
begotten  Ho<pital,  avowedly  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  perform  operations,  and 
to  perform  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
would  give  eclat,  and  increase  the  emolu- 
mentsoftheir  uncharitable  and  unchristian- 
like  establishnent,  The  consequence  of 
adopting  such  a  mode  of  recommending 
themselves  as  a  seminary  (or  the  education 
of  youth,has  already  been  what  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  and  their  Hospital  has 
often  been  the  arena  of  scenes  most  dis- 
reputable  to  Ihe  profeuion,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  better  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture- 
There  are  Hospitals  which  were  insti- 
tuted, and  which  are  supported  and  regu- 
lated for  po  other  purposes  by  the  charitable 
than  as  asylums  for  the  sick  poor,  wherein 
they  may  obtain  all  medical  aid,  given  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  alleviation  of 
their  bodily  infirmities.  It  was  once  a 
sentiment  too  common  amongst  our  me- 
dical officers,  that  Hospitals  were  the 
places  most  appropriate  for  erperimentt, 
but  since  these  unprincipled  and  licen- 
tious individuals  have  been  closely  watched 
by  the  literary  Cerberus,  and  their  mean 
practices  become  the  subject  o^€o■it 
3  r.  3 
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CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 


and  severe  animailversion,  there  nre  cum- 
paralively  few  of  those  (hoatrical  i-x- 
hibilions  of  blootistietl  whji  li  sit  long 
disgraced  the  Hospitals  of  ibis  melxo- 
polis. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

DARISO     ATTEMPT    TO    OBTAIN     ANOTUEU 
RECOOKITIOti. 

Base,  corrupt,  and  contempiiMe,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  council  of  the  CoKege  of 
Surgeons  lias  been  on  far  too  many  occa- 
sions, and  it  has  been  our  painful  duly 
to  animadvert  on  them  in  this  journal,  it 
is  but  justice  to  stale,  that  they  have 
refused  to  grant  a  recognition  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  within  the  last 
few  days. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  credit  ihat  the 
Dictator  General  conjointly,  with  his 
MEDICAL  STAFF,  should  hsve  had  ihe 
daring  effrontery,  after  the  public  expo- 
sure which  had  been  made  of  the  fraud 
¥rhich  they  conmiiited  on  ilie  Council  of 
the  Collage  of  Surgeons,  again  to  come 
forward  with  n  petition,  praying  that 
(heir  fraudulent  insCituiion  should  be  re- 
cognized as  a  fit  place  for  the  education 
of  youth. 

Two  years  have  scarcely  elapsed  since, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence, 
and  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  (he 
DrcTATOR-GESEBAL,  the  requisiie  num- 
ber of  paupers  from  the  adjoinin);  pa> 
rishes  were  induced  to  pay  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospi- 
tal, in  order  that  the  number  of  bed* 
required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  to 
enable  ihcm  to  grant  a  recognition,  should 
be  occupied,  when  the  day  for  the  depu- 
tation of  llie  Council  to  visit  the  hospital 
was  decided  upon.  The  rule  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  the  worthy  Baronets 
Cooper  and    Brodie  made  their  official 


visit,  they  were  so  completely  sati:iited, 
Ihut  the  hospiul  not  only  contained  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  beds,  but  lh.it  there 
were  absolutely  one  hundred  and  twelve 
in-patients  then  under  the  treatment  of 
the  medical  officers.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  until  the  fraud  became  the 
subject  of  general  conversation  and  seirere 
animadversion,  but  the  Council  of  Ihe 
ColleJ!;e  of  Surgeons,  frotn  several  con- 
siderations, had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
withdraw  their  recognition,  and  expose 
the  perpetrators  of  the  base  fraud  which 
had  been  committed  upon  them,  until 
dissatisfaction  and  mutiny  appeared 
amongst  the  troops  of  the  Dictator.  It 
then  appeared  that  Mr.  Howship,  who 
was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  who  had  purchased  the 
office  for  Jlce  hundred  pmtnd»  alerting, 
was  more  than  auxious  to  procure  the 
Recognition,  without  which  he  could 
not  ir»du!ge  the  most  distant  of  hope  of 
reimbursement;  and  he  was  enabled  to 
anticipate  this  object  with  the  greiter  cer- 
tainty, as  being  himself  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  whole  matter  having  come  before 
the  Council  of  the  College  in  a  tangible 
sliape,  nothing  was  left  for  their  decision 
hut  to  consider  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing the  recognition  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  the  manner  they  should  deal 
with  that  member  of  their  own  Council 
who  was  an  accessory  "  before,  to,  and 
after"  the  commission  of  tbe  act. 

It  was  resolved  upon  with,  we  believe, 
only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  recog- 
Htlinn  granted  to  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  should  be  withdrawn  ;  and  afler 
a  protracted  and  wirm  debate,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  that  as  several 
other  members  of  the  council  were  im- 
plicated in  the  disposal  of  official  situa- 
tions, both  in  hospitals  and  medical 
«cliools,  either  by  direct  sale,  or  by  some 
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species  of  barter,  it  would  be  prudent 
■nd  judicious  to  lake  no  steps  towards  the 
emoval  of  any  iodividual  appertaining 
||o  the  council. 

With  the  details  of  these  disgraceful 
proceedings  and  infamous  conduct  of  the 
lical  officers  of  the  Charing  Cro!>s 
spital  towards  the  College  of  Sur- 
n»,  and  with  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
t^ceediogs  recorded  in  ilteir  own  journals, 
fit  is  not  paying  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
ege  any  very  high  compliment  to  inform 
lieir  couMONALTV,  that  they  rejected  the 
ecognilion  with  tliose  feelings  of  con- 
'^tempt  and  indignation  which  the  whole 
^proceedings  so  justly  merited. 

Many  expressed    their   surjirise,    and 
Ldoubied  our  veracity  as  journalists,  when 
^we,  some  time  ago,  stated  that  this  appli- 
Itcation  to  renew  the  recognition  of  the 
iCharing  Cioss  Hospital  wad  about  to  be 
made.     But  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
[tottering  state  of  the  Medical  School  at 
LKtng's  College,  Strand,  and   who  knew 
I  the  purpose  for  which  the  alliance  be- 
tweeu  their  anatomical  demonstrator  and 
,  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  was  formed, 
►*rere  quite  prepared  that  one  of  the  first 
.intrigues  in  which  Mr.  Partridge  would 
klestow   his  ingenuity,  and   display  his 
'peculiar  talents,  would  be  to  effect  the 
Tfcognition,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt 
It  had  such  recognition  been  obtained, 
the  same  talented  individuals  would  have 
contrived   means    to    furllier   the    pecu- 
niary speculations  of  both  these  notorious 
institutions. 

The  absence  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  from  the  metropolis 
when  the  subject  of  this  new  recognition 
was  brought  before  the  Council — the  very 
two  individuals  who  were  appointed  by 
tliat  body  on  tlie  farmer  occasion  to  re- 
port to  them  the  sUle  of  the  Charing 
Crow  Hospital,  as  regarded  the  propriety 
of  graotji>|i  *  recognition,  must  not  be 


considered  as  a  mere  coincidence, but  must 
be  viewed  as  one  ai  those  unactounlable 
and  mysterious  combiiiatioos  of  circum- 
stances, which  nothing  but  the  profound 
physiological  researches  of  a  Todd,  the 
microscopical  observations  of  a  Partridge, 
or  the  applicaliou  of  the  reflex  motory 
movement  doctrines  of  the  great  moderq 
Sydenham  himself,  could  by  any  possi- 
bility elucida.(e  or  explain. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

AT  THE 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

{From  the  Timea,  September  20, 1837.) 
We  publish  the  following,  because  we 
have  been  informed  that  some  exhibitions 
of  the  revolting  imposture  which  is  called 
"  .\nimal  Magnetism,"  have  recently 
taken  place  at  the  North  London  Hospital 
If  these  displays  have  been  made  with 
any  other  view  than  to  put  the  pupils  on 
their  guard  against  the  estent  and  im- 
pudence of  which  quackery  is  capable, 
it  is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  North  London  Hos- 
pital is  only  a  seminary  for  mountebank- 
ery.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  espe- 
cially due  to  parents  who  have  sent  their 
SODS  there  to  learn  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, not  to  be  taught  to  practice  the  arts 
of  Charlatans !  1 1 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  PHYSICIAN 
TO  GUV'S  HOSPITAL. 

Doctor  Babincton  has  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Assistant  Physician  to  this 
Hospital,  an  appointment  which  has 
given  general  satisfaction,  not  only  from 
his  professional  acquirements,  but  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
long  and  meritorious  services  of  his  late 
esteemed  parent,  who  had  for  many  yeati 
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performed  the  important  duties  of  Apo- 
I  ttiecary  to  the  Hospital],  and  who  after- 
'Wards,  from  his  zeat,  ability,  and  good 
conduct,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Phy- 
■ician  of  the  Charity. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Ilodgkin,  one 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  nerer  seri- 
Dttsly  contemplated  ;  the  ability  he  showed 
■s  curator  of  the  museum,  and  his  nicety 
in  puttiug  up  preparations,  though  fully 
estimated  by  the  govemow,  were  not 
considered  sufficient  recommendations  in 
themselves  to  qualify  him  for  the  oilice  of 
physician;  aad  however  assiduous  in 
his  Harrissonian  devolions  he  may  have 
been^  and  extravagant  in  his  eomplimen- 
tartf  systems  to  the  /rienda  of  Guy's, 
they  have  had  no  effect  in  consum mating 
his  wishes,  and  realizing  his  expectations 

DEATH  OF  MR.  SHERWOOD. 


Mr.  Sherwood's  death,  from  his  long 
and  continued  connexion  with  the  medi- 
cal press,  has  been  a  just  cause  of  deep 
regret  amongst  a  large  class  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  not  only 
one  of  (he  principal  publishers  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  contributed  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  give  an  impetus  to 
British  Medical  Literature.  To  his  zeal, 
industry,  and  intelligence,  we  entirely 
owe  the  publication  of  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Medicine,  the  Cvclopa-dia  of  Anatomy, 
and  the  Cyclopaidia  of  Surgery,  in  all 
which  works  are  to  be  found  articles  from 
the  pen  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
individuals  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  united  kingdom,  Besides  these  truly 
national  works,  Air.  Sherwood  took  an 
active  part  in  the  publication  of  the 
Britith  and  Foreign  Medical  Quarterly 
Revien,  as  well  as  the  jSnnaii  of  Medi- 
cine. The  first  of  these  periodicals  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  great  labour,  and 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  diffusion 
of  foreign  literature  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  "  Annals  "  must  as  yet  be  considered 
an  infantile  hebdomsdary ;  it  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped  that  its  conductors  will  step 
forward  more  and  more  boldly  in  the 
Cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  that  they 
will  co-operate  with  us  io  exposing  and 


correcting  the  numerous  abuses  and  fear- 
ful state  of  corruption  which  still  deboe* 
the  portals  of  our  Medical  institutions — 
we  say  co-operate  with  us,  because  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  other  Medical 
hebdomadaries  are  not  likely  to  promote 
the  good  cause;  the  Medical  Gagette 
having  openly  come  forward  as  (he 
avowed  advocate  of  abu  eand  monopoly, 
whilst  the  Lancet,  their  avowed  enemy 
during  its  early  career,  has,  on  many 
late  occasions,  paid  no  attention  to  some 
of  the  most  flagrant  abuses,  and  attempted 
to  vindicate  (he  conduct,  and  lent  itself  as 
the  advocate  of  many  notorious  jobs, 
more  particularly  of  the  transactions  of  the 
University  College  and  North  London 
Hospital.  Besides  the  publications  al- 
luded to,  Mr.  Sherwood  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  introduced  a  Briti$k 
Medical  Almanack  ,•  a  work  though 
small,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  labour 
and  attention,  and  iacurred  vtry  consider- 
able expctise. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ANATO- 
MV  BILL. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  remon- 
stances  which  have  been  made  by  various 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  London,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  subjects,  and  other  mal-practlces  in  llie 
administration  of  the  Anatomy  Act,  the 
Officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  only  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  regulations havebeen  made  at 
the  Home  Office  which  will  go  far  in 
securing  a  just  distribution  of  subjects,  and 
be  a  check  to  all  improper  charges  io  the 
shape  of  a  bonus,  and  at  once  secure  a 
prompt  attention  Io  all  grievances  and 
complaints,  whether  of  the  teacher  or  the 
itttdent. 
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PROVINCIAL  A8D  METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITALS. 

To  (Ae  Editor  of  tie  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir — Having  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  a  county  hospital,  and  accustomed  to 
read  only  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Ga- 
zette, they  gave  me  an  impression  that  no 
operations  performed  by  the  London 
pures  were  ever  unsuccessful,  until  I  took 
to   reading  your  Journal   regularly,  by 
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which  it  appears  that  there  are  not  only  a 
ntunber  of  operations  performed  very  uti- 
auccessfully,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing ft  theatrical  display  to  ibe  students; 
but  many  of  them  are  completely  unsuc- 
cessfni,  and  not  a  few  prove  fdial.  Tlie 
lithoirity  case  at  the  North  Londoti  Ilo«- 
pital,  though  highly  interesiing  and  in- 
structive, proving  the  danger  of  (hat  ope- 
ration in  inexperiencGd  hands,  was  lo  cr>e 
more  ihan  equalled  m  imporiancc  hy  the 
btal  Taliacotian  operatien,  performed  by 
the  inrgeon.  There  are  men,  I  do  think, 
nsh  and  unthinking  enough  to  under- 
take operations  which  they  cannot  per- 
form, and  which  endanger  life.  But  few 
young  praclitionen  are  aware  that  one  of 
the  minur  operations,  such  as  the  Talia- 
cotian, thould,  when  performed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  or  the  pa- 
tient treated  injudiciouAly  after  the  ope- 
ration, prove  fatal.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
highly  instructive  and  satisfactory  to  your 
numerous  readers,  if  you  could  find  out 
and  publish  in  your  valuable  Journal  an 
account  of  the  Taliacotian  operation  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  which  proved  so 
rapidly  fatal. 

In  our  provincial  hospital,  operations 
might  have  been  sometimes  performed 
unnecessarily,  but  scarcely  ever  a  /atal 
cate  occurred  during  my  five  years  ap- 
prenticeship. It  was  a  fixed  rule  with 
both  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  U.  never  to  operate 
ir»  any  case  where  delay  was  admissible, 
without  preparing  the  patient  by  a  proper 
course  of  purgatives,  alteration  in  diet, 
&ic. ;  and  after  an  operation  had  been 
performed,  they  always  appeared  to  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  after-treat- 
ment, diiregarding dressings  and  bandages 
in  comparison  lo  the  patient's  general 
health  and  constitution-  In  all  cases 
where  the  patient's  health  remained  in  a 
bad  slate,  notwithstanding  their  efforts  to 
improve  it,  nothing  would  have  induced 
them  to  perform  an  operation :  and,  a& 
Mr.  H.  often  used  to  tell  his  apprentices, 
if  they  could  not  save  life,  it  was  their 
duly,  as  Christians,  not  to  take  it  away  1 1 

Your  constant  reader, 
<r        r,Septem&er.  J.  W. 

[The  death  of  the  patient  alluded  to, 
could  be  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
by  the  very  bad  stale  of  his  general  health 
when  the  operation  was  undertaken. 
His   state   of  debility  was  such,   that  he 

Lma  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 

'  eperatioQ . — Ed.  ] 


CAVCEK  OF  THE  OTEKUS. 


M.  H.,  a  widow,  thirty-nine  yean  of 
age,  and  who  has  borne  cluldeii,  was  ad- 
mitted into  hospital,  complaining  of  pain 
in  the  hypogastic  region,  much  increased 
on  pressure  ;  with  constant  aching  paiaia. 
the  back.  She  has  also  very  severe  bear- 
ing down  pains, and  pain  in  passing  urine, 
which  is  scanty,  fetid,  and  throws  down  a 
while  mucous  deposit  Tliere  is  a  sense 
of  weight,  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
forehead.  Pulse  a  hundred  ;  tongue  na- 
tural. The  bowels  have  been  more  open 
than  they  ought  to  be  for  the  last  two 
days. 

About  ten  months  ago,  on  passing 
through  a  small  stream  while  the  catame- 
nia  were  present,  their  Sow  was  anested; 
and,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  iu  the  bowels, 
resembling  cbolic ;  for  which  various  piuw 
gatives  aad  other  medicines  were  takea. 
She  got  better  in  about  a  month,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  on  making  great  exer- 
tions, a  copious  discharge  took  place  fr«m 
the  vagina,  resembling  the  menses,  but 
lasting  for  three  months,  though  in  dimi- 
nished quantity.  When  this  discharge 
ceased,  violent  flooding  took  place,  and 
recurred  after  a  month's  interval;  since 
which  there  has  been  a  constant,  fetid, 
yellow  discharge,  which  has  lasted  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  more  than  four 
months.  It  is  two  months  since  the  pain 
in  the  back  came  on. 

This  patient  remained  in  the  hospital 
till  her  death ;  which  did  not  take  place 
for  nearly  three  months.  The  treatment, 
however,  may  be  summoned  up  in  a  very 
short  space.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  opiates 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  diflereul  forms  ; 
sometimes  by  the  month,  atyd  at  other 
times  by  injection.  She  uniformly  con>- 
plained,  however,  of  being  hurt  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  enema-pipe;  probably 
from  the  rectum  beirtg  engaged  in  th« 
cancerous  degeneration.  Leeches  wen 
occasionally  applied  to  the  hypogastnum, 
especially  the  right  side ;  where  a  tumour 
gradually  forms  hard  and  irregular,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  right  iliac  region, 
purgatives  were  frequently  necessary  ;  and 
consisted  principally  of  colocyolh  and 
hyosciamus  pills,  or  castor-oil,  with  a 
few  drops  of  some  anodyne  tinctur*.  A 
solution  of  acetjte  of  lead,  and  aflerwardii 
a  decoction  of  poppy  heatis,  was  ord«f 


to  be  thrown  op  (lie  vagina;  but  these 
injections  she  refused  to  allow,  on  the 
score  of  $hume;  of  which,  according  to 
her  own  account,  she  had  an  abundant 
stock.  The  same  feeling  prevented  an 
examinaiion  being  obtained,  till  a  few 
days  tiefore   her  death;  wh^n  the   upper 

Carl  of  the  vagina  was  felt  to  be  closed  up 
y  irregular,  hard  projections,  no  doubt 
consisting  of  depositions  of  scirrhous  mat- 
ter, into  which  the  uterus  had  degene- 
mted  ;  and  an  extension  of  which,  there 
is  little  doubt  formed  the  tumour  in  the 
hypogastiium.  Nothing  like  the  neck  or 
nnoulh  of  the  womb  could  be  discovered, 
ConMflerable  mitigation  of  pain  was 
obtnin"d  by  the  opiates  ;  hut  the  debility, 
emaciation,  and  thai  peculiar  leaden  hii*, 
sj  chiiracteristic  of  these  cases,  progres- 
sively increased.  For  the  last  week,  quiet 
Dtglits  were  procured  by  the  administra- 
tion every  evening  of  a  pitt,  conttiiniiig  a 
grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  ;  equal  in 
iitren!4»h  to  about  four  grams  of  opium ; 
besides  which  she  took  daily  three  or  faur 
pilh,  contuining  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
opium  in  each.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
t]ie  di!jea.-»e,  she  wa»  allowed  wine,  beef 
ateak*,  and  eggs.  Her  intellects  remained 
clear  to  the  last ;  fur  she  knew  me  late  on 
the  evening  before  she  died ;  but  on  Roing 
to  her  bad  next  morninp,  I  found  her 
dead.  She  had  been  left  only  a  few 
minutes  before  by  her  si*ier.  The  latter, 
to  whom  a  general  order  of  admission  had 
been  givefl,  to  see  her  sister  whenever  she 
pleased,  at  first  wiUinB;ly  consented  to 
have  the  body  examined  j   prelemiitig  to 

'  1m  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  to  both  ;  but  when  she 
ioand  there  was  no  money  forthcoming, 
•he  recalled  the  permission.  This  was 
Uie  reward  for  all  the  expense  and  (rouble 
of  maintaining  and  treating  this  patient, 
whom  it  was  disgusting  to  approach,  on 
acconnt  of  the  horribly  fetid  discharge. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  the  gratitude  but  too 
ofteti  met  with  in  such  cases.  Durinij  the 
progress  of  the  case,  the  following  re- 
narks  were  made. 

Clitiical  remarks  btf  tie  atlending 
•Physiciaii. — I'his  is  a  melancholy  case. 
Tlie  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
Tium  and  the  loins,  meii'>Trhagia,  bearing 

'down  pains,  a  constant  diarrhcea,  hectic 
My  belief  is,  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless. 
We  can  only  attack  the  symptoms  a» 
they  arise.     Rmollient  cnemata  ought  not 

'to  be  neglected  here  ;  as  the  feces  are 
liable  to  lodge  in  the  rectum,  and  to  iii- 
creuso  the  utenne  irritation.  Purging, 
pwever,  would   be  tno;t  injurious;  for 


by  irritating  the  bowels,  it  would  incretwe 
the  sufferings  of  llie  patieiit.  Opiates 
administered  by  the  mouth,  do  not  appear 
to  have  so  powerful  an  effect,  as  when  ad- 
ministered ihrOTigh  the  rectum  ;  for  in  the 
litter  case  they  act  locally,  as  well  as 
generally.  We  have  now  substituted  a 
solution  of  morphia  for  laudanum,  as  it 
causes  le;s  nnuses.  llie  pain  often  censes 
altogether  in  the  last  stage,  which  excites 
great  surprise  when  the  ravage  of  the 
disease  are  revealed  by  dissection  ;  bttt 
vometies  the  pain  is  agonizing,  and  at- 
tended by  delirium.  Such  cases  liave 
been  remarkably  prevalent  of  late.  Death 
is  inevitable. 
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MADRAS    EYE  INFIRMARY. 

Communicated  by  W.  Rose,  Eaq.,  Amst- 
ant  Surgeon  to  the  Madras  Army. 

AMAUROSIS    FROM    WORMS. 

Lutching,  a  Malabar  woman,  aged 
twenly-five,  of  a  thin  spare  habit  of  body, 
was  admitted  into  the  Madras  Eye  Infir- 
raiiry,  on  the  lOlh  of  September,  1835, 
under  the  care  of  Tit.  Mortimer  (in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  llopital  dunng  the 
absence  of  the  surgeon,  T.  Moore  Lane, 
Esq  ,  on  sick  leave  at  the  Neilgherries.*) 
She  c  mplained  of  total  loss  of  sight  in 
both  tyes,  attended  with  pair*  of  the  tem- 
ples, occasional  shooting  along  the  fore- 
head, and  also  of  the  occiput.  On  exam- 
ination ihe  eyes  appear  nearly  in  their 
natural  state  ;  the  ball  full  and  firm  ;  cor- 
nea lustrous  and  clear  ;  humors  tratispa- 
rent ;  but  the  iris  is  immoveable  in  both, 
»n<l  that  of  the  left  eye  rather  of  ^  angu- 
lar shape. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  psorous  eruption ;  skin 
cool ;  pulse  eighty,  and  rather  feeble ; 
tongue  white,  large,  and  flat,  and  present- 

*  Mr.  Moore  Lane  it  one  of  the  most 
dexterous  and  successful  operators  on  dis- 
eases of  llie  eye  of  this  age.  Like  Mr. 
J.awder,  he  is  an  ornament  not  only  to 
fndian  but  to  British  Surgery.  We  are 
dt-eply  indebted  to  Mr.  llose  for  these 
valuable  reports.  We  feel  great  gratifica- 
tion that  an  old  pupil  of  ours  should 
eviiiee  so  much  practical  knowledge, 
though  «'e  long  since  augued  this,  from 
hi»  z>-tl,  industry,  and  talent  in  llie  punuit 
of  tiis  profession.— Eo, 
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ing,  in  rather  a  marked  degree,  the 
speckled  appearance ;  menstrual  discharge 
wgular ;  bowels  open  every  day ;  abdo- 
men natural ;  no  pam  even  on  considera- 
bie  pressure;  appetite  pretty  good. 

States  that  she  is  a  married  woman  and 
has  four  children;  has  been  blind  for  the 
last  two  mouths  ;  caniM>t  attribute  the  dis- 
ease to  any  particular  cause ;  never  re- 
ceived any  injury  on  the  head,  nor  had 
she  had  ever  any  afi'ecliou  of  her  eyes 
berore  the  piesent.  About  three  mwitlis 
ago  she  found  the  sight  of  the  right  eje 
iweak;  it  became  gradually  worse,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  tlie  left  became 
similarly  affected  ;  the  sight  gradually 
diiniuiibed  in  both,  but  she  became  com- 
pletely blind  of  the  left  eye  a  few  days 
before  sight  failed  in  the  riglit. 

The  psorous  adection  has  been  of  about 
three  months'  duration. 

She  applied  to  a  native  jiractitioner, 
iho  gave  her  some  medicine;   but  she 
fancies  she  became  worse  under  bis  treat- 
meiit. 

Descendat  in  balneum  tvpidum  statim 
et  capiat  hora  somui  pilula:  hjdrargyri, 
giana  decern. 

U. — Solutionis  sulphalis  magnesia:. 
AquK  mcnihte  saliva;,  aa  5^. 
J-iat     huusius     eras     primo     mane 

sumeiidus. 
Low  diet. 

llih Bowels    opened  two  or  three 

times  ;  stools  clay-coloured  and  slimy  ; 
pam  of  temples  and  occiput  as  before ; 
the  oiher  functions  same  as  on  admission. 

Applicentur  hirudines  duodei'im  tem- 
ponbus,  et  emplaslrum  lytta:  imchee. 
Rep. — Pilultc  hora  gomni,  et  hauatus  ca- 
ihartlcus  cms  primo  mane. 

iZth. — Pain  of  the  temple  and  occi,  ut 
rather  less ;  leeches  bled  freely ;  bowels 
opened  four  times;  stools  much  of  same 
character  as  before;  vision  not  at  all  im- 
proved ;  psorous  eruption  continues  same 
as  before, 

Bep. — Balneum  ajatim  et  poslea  perfri- 
cetur  corpus  peroptime  uogueuto 
sulpburis  composito. 
Rep. — Piluls  hora  somni  et  hauslus  eras 
mane. 

14lU/— fioweU  opened  freely ;  stools 
much  of  the  same  character  as  before ; 
psor^ius  eruption  dying  away  ;  pain  of  the 
the  temples  and  forehead  rather  more 
severe  litis  morning ;  vision  continues 
unimproved ;  the  ottier  functions  con- 
tinue as  before. 

Kcpetentur  hirudines  temporibus. 
R. — Pilula;  hydrargyri,  gr.  ilj. 
Exlracli  liyoscyami,  gr.  x. 


Fiat  pilulce  ires,  h.s.s. 
R. — Olei  ticiiii,  Jss, 

Aq.  mertlhte  piperitidis,  Jj. 
Sk  haustus  eras  mane  sumendus. 
16th. — Pain  of  head  much  relieved; 
psorous  eruption  nearly  gone  ;  bowels 
<jpened  three  times  yesterday;  alvine  de- 
jections more  natuial ;  vision  still  unim- 
proved ;  tongue  continues  in  the  same 
stale  as  on  admission,  the  speckled  ap- 
penrance  if  anything  more  developed,  and 
the  dental  impressions  strongly  marked  on 
the  Sides  of  the  organ ;  in  other  respects 
as  before. 

Kep.  balneum,  el  postea  frictio  cum 
unguento  sulphuiis  composito. 

C'Orit.   pilula;    hora    somni    et    capiat 
liaustum  sequertlum  eras  mane. 
R.— Olei  ricini, 

lereljinlliiiiav,  ai  Jss.  M. 

17th. — Pain  of  temples  quite  gone  ; 
that  of  the  occiput  stiU  troublesome; 
bowels  opened  three  times  since  last  re- 
poii;  stools  slimy  and  whitish  ;  tongue 
ai  in  yesterday's  report;  plher  functions 
continue  as  before. 

Rtp.  eiiiplastium  cpispasiicum  nuchic. 
Pilula.'  et  liaustus  ut  antea. 
JSlh. — Head  quite  free  from  pain; 
bowels  opined  three  limes ;  dejections 
neatly  ol  the  same  character  as  yesterday, 
but  with  the  last  she  passed  four  lumbrici, 
each  from  ten  lo  twelve  inches  long; 
vision  unimproved  ;  other  functions  as 
before. 

Ilepelantur  pilulv  et  hauslus. 
ISth, — E'assed  five  more  Iwmbrici  since 
yesterday  morning,  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  former ;  dejections  of  the 
same  character  as  before ;  vision  still  un- 
inipro>'ed ;  head  continues  free  from  pain ; 
other  functions  as  in  last  report. 
Cont.  omnia. 

2uth. — ^ille  lumbrici  have  been  passed 
since  yesterday  morning,  of  the  same  siie 
as  the  others;  alvine  dejections  somewhat 
improved  in  appearance ;  tongue  still 
presenting  the  same  characters  as  before  ; 
vision  unimproved  ;  in  others  respects  om 
before. 
Hep.  omnia. 

21st — fussed  four  worms  sines  last 
visit;  stools  more  natural;  vision  in  right 
eye  somewhat  improved;  when  Ihe  hand 
is  drawn  slowly  before  the  eyes,  says  she 
can  perceive  some  dark  object;  left  eye 
continuei  as  before  ;  head  still  free  from 
pain ;  psora  quite  gone. 
Perstat. 

22d.— Two  worms  eipelled  tliis  room- 
ing, rather  longer  than  the  furmcr  and 
quite  black ;  character  of  dejections  mo* 
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natural;  vision  in  the  right  eye  greatly 
ifflprored,  can  distinguish  objects  also 
wiih  the  left  this  morning;  in  other  re- 
spects u  before. 

Pergat. 

23rd. — Three  vrorms  expelled  since 
ksi  report,  of  the  same  length  and  colour 
as  the  last,  making  on  ihe  whole  twenty- 
seven  ;  sight  of  both  eyes  much  improved  ; 
alvioe  motions  of  a  belter  colour  and  con- 
sistence ;  tongue  cleaning ;  the  remaining 
functions  regular. 

Persut. 

26ih.'  No  more  worms;  vision  much 
improved  ;  can  walkabout  the  compound 
unaccompanied  ;  bead  free  from  pain  ; 
tongue  nearly  quite  clean;  other  func- 
tions natural. 

Kep.  piluliE  hora  somni,  repatatur 
baastus. 

30lh. — Vision  quite  restored  ;  no  more 
worms !  says  she  feels  quite  well,  and 
widhes  to  be  discharged;  all  the  func- 
tions natural. 

Cont.  pilulsp* 

l»l  Sept. — Discharged — cured. 
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DrSEMTCBY   FROM   WOBUS. 

Amelia  Howard,  aged  nine,  of  Euro- 
pean parentage,  and  of  a  lencophlegmatic 
temperament,  was  admitted  into  the  Ma- 
dras General  Hospital  on  the  22d  July, 
1835.  Cumplains  of  occasional  griping 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  with  relaxation  ; 
'  Dowels  moved  several  times  in  the  day  ; 
slight  pain,  on  pressure,  along  the  course 
of  the  colon,  but  not  confined  to  any  par. 
ticular  part ;  tongue  foul  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  root,  but  the  tip  and  edges  are  clean 
and  moist,  and  the  entire  organ  presents  a 
peculiar  kind  of  speckled  appearance ; 
pulse  120,  small  and  compressible ;  skin 
cool  and  moist. 

Before  admission  this  morning  took  a 
table-spoonfu]  of  castor-oii,  which  acted 
four  or  five  times  on  the  bowels ;  stools 
yellow,  liquid  feeculent,  and  containing 
several  small  flakes  of  mucus,  very  offen- 
sive, but  unaccompanied  by  tenesmus,  or 
any  appearance  of  blood;  no  particular 
pain  on  pressure  about  the  right  hypo- 
cbondrium  or  caput  coll. 

Her  mother  states,  that  the  girl  has 
been  ill  for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
days;  has  been  frequently  purged,  and 
the  stools  contained  "  matter  and  blood ;" 
tQolt  costor-oU  occasiotJ.^Uy;  has  observed 


no  regularity  in  her  diet ;  her  bowels,  pte- 
vioasly  to  her  illness,  have  been  conftoed, 
but   in  other   respects  has  always    been 
very  healthy. 
Foveafar  abdomen  benfe — Spoon  diet. 
Vesperfe — Had  three  stools  during  the 
day,  the  two  first  fjeculent,  yellow,  and  of 
a  good  consistence,  the  last  scanty  and 
contained  a  sntall  quantity  of  blood  and 
mucus  ;  no  tenesmus  ;  urine  copious  and 
clear;  nil  the  other  functions  as  in  tha 
mnming  report. 
R. — Hydrarg.  chlorid. 

Pulveris  iperacuauh«e,  aa  gr.  iij. 
Fiant.    pilulo;     duae,     hora     somnt 

sumendse. 
Habcat  olei  ricini  Jss.  eras  mane. 
Continuantur  Fomenta. 
23rd,  six,  A.M. — Slept  pretty  well   last 
night;  bowels  opened  twice ;  stools  fiecu- 
lent,  rather  dark-coloured, containing  mu- 
cus and  blood  ;  urine  copious  and  clear; 
tongue  moist  and  rather  clean,  speckled 
appearance  more  marked;  pulse  100,  and 
small ;  skin  rather  warm ;  complains  of 
slight  tenderness  on  free  pressure  over 
the  abdomen  ;  appetite  pretty  good. 
R, — Pulveris  ipecacuanhee- 

, acacise,  ad  gr.  ij. 

Fiat,  pulvis  secunda    quaque    hora 
sumendus  haustus  primo  mane  ut 
autea. 
24th,  six,  A.M. — Had  a  tolerably  good 
night;  bowels  opened  four  times  since 
last   report  ;    stools  feDcnlent   and   dark- 
coloured,  except    the  last,    whcih    was 
rather  copious,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
muco-sangoinous    matter,    accompanied 
with  a  distressing  tenesmus ;  all  the  other 
functions  as  in  last  report. 
R. — Pulveris  ipecacuanhsr, 

acaciae,  aa  gr.  iij. 

Sit  pulvis  secunda  quaque  hora  capi- 
endus. 
R. — Pil.  hydrargyri, 

Pulv.  ipecacuaohae,  aa  gr.  iij. 
Fiant  pilulce  duai,  hora  somni  sum. 
Repetatur  oleum,  eras  mane. 
Continuentur  Fomenta. 
25ih. — Passed  a  sleepless  night ;  bowels 
opened  three  or  four  times ;    dejections 
still   rather  dark-coloured  and  fsculent, 
and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  and  mucus  ;    tongue   as   before ; 
pulse  too  and  small ;  skm  cool  and  soft ; 
tenderness  of  abdomen  still  continues; 
yesterday   every  dose  of  the  ipecacuaa 
was  rejected  by  vomiting. 
R. — Pulveris  ipecacuanha. 

Bcacite,  aa  gr.  ij. 

Fiat  pulvis,    secunda  quaq««  bora 
sumendus. 
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CoatinuBotur    fomeRU  pilule  due 
hora  aomni  et  haustus  eras  man«. 

95th,  six,  A.M. — Had  rather  a  restle;is 
bight;  tyoweU  opened  three  tinaes  since 
last  report;  stools  yellowinh,  fB!Cu1enl, 
and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
moco' sanguineous  matter;  tenesmus; 
pulse  ninety  and  small ;  akin  cool  and 
sofl;  urinary  excretion  natural;  appetite 
rather  immoderate;  abdomen  somewhat 
tense  and  still,  painful,  but  not  panicu-' 
larly  so ;  lips  rather  parched  ;  speckled 
ctate  of  the  tongue  particularly  marked 
this  morning. 

I  directed  (he  attention  of  Dr.  Morti- 
mer, Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  to 
this  peculiar  state  of  tlie  tongue,  and  he 
remarked,  thai  during  the  course  of  his 
long  practice  in  India,  he  had  invariably 
observed  this  state  of  tongue,  both  in  na- 
tives and  Europeans,  as  symptomatic  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  that 
in  the  present  case,  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  the  state  of  the  appetite,  abdo- 
men, and  lips,  there  was  a  strong  pre- 
tumption  in  favour  of  such  a  diagnosis. 
He  recommended,  then,  that  the  patient 
should  continue  her  medicines  as  Defaie, 
have  her  pills  at  night,  and  the  following 
draught  to-morrow  moniing. 
K. — Olei.  ricini, 

terebinlhinsE!  aa  Jgs. 

Fiat  haustus. 
Continuanlur  Fomenta. 

27th,  six,  A.M. — Spent  rather  a  better 
Dight;  slept  pretty  well;  bowels  opened 
lIuM  timet  this  morning  ;  dejections  ra- 
ther Aeculeat,  lighter  coloured  than  usual, 
oontaioing  mucus  and  blood,  and  with 
the  last  she  passed  a  lumbricus  teres,  nine 
inches  long ;  tongue  and  abdomen  as  be- 
fore ;  skin  cool  and  moist ;  the  other 
fuactions  as  in  yesterday's  report. 

Contiouantur  omnia. 

38th,  sis,  A.M. — Sf>ent  a  quiet  night ; 
two  alvine  evacuations  since  last  report, 
of  nearly  the  same  character  as  before ; 
as  in  the  first  she  passed  two  more  luro- 
brici  of  the  same  length  as  the  former  one; 
tongue  becoming  cleaner ;  abdomen  less 
tumid  and  painful ;  appetite  more  natu- 
ral ;  pulse  ninety  and  small ;  skin  cool 
and  soft;  the  other  functions  as  before. 

Continuantur  omnia. 

29tb,  six,  A.M.^ — Passed  a  good  night; 
slept  well  ;  bowels  opened  four  limes 
yesterday ;  motions  yellow  and  fWculent, 
but  of  a  curdy  appearance  without  mu- 
cus or  blood  ;  no  more  worms  passed ; 
tongue  cleaner ;  the  other  functions  as 
before. 

Rep.  pulvetes  et  pilubt  bora  soiani. 


30th,  six,  A.M.^ — Complained  of  pain  in 
both  ears  last  night ;  they  were  fomented, 
which  relieved  her  ;  bowels  opened  three 
times;  dejections  more  natural;  tongue 
still  a  little  speckled  ;  pulse  pretty  regu- 
lar; skin  cool  and  soft;  urine  natural; 
had  some  castor  oil  tins  morning. 

Continuantur  pulveres  pilule  hora 
somni  el  oleum  rictni  eras  mane. 

3isl,  six,   A.M Says   she   feels  quite 

well ;  bowels  not  opened  since  yesterday 
morning ;  tongue  clean,  speckletl  appear- 
ance quite  gone;  pulse  natural;  tumid 
state  of  abdomen  subsided ;  no  pain  on 
free  pressure ;  all  other  functions  natural. 

Perstai. 

August  1st. — Feels  quite  well ;  bowels 
opened  two  or  three  times  yesterday  ; 
stools  natural ;  no  worms  passed ;  all  the 
remaining  functions  regular. 

Discharged. 

[These  cases  are  extremely  instructive, 
in  relation  to  that  of  apparent  tetanus  in 
our  last  number. — Ed.J 
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EXPERIMENTS 

On  the  Effect*  of  tke  Hydrated  Per- 
Oxyde  of  Iron  at  an  Antidote  to  Ar- 
uniou*  \dcid. 

By  Dr.  Vok  Specz,  Professor  of  Chemis* 
try  in  the  Theresian  Acadamy  of  Vienna. 

In  the  year  18-34,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  Dr.  It.  W.  Bunsen  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
fierthold  published  a  small  work  at  Got- 
tengen,  on  the  use  of  hydrated  per-oxyde 
of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  in  wbidb 
they  claimed  for  this  remedy  all  the  prt>- 
perties  of  a  true  specific.  With  the  view 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  results. 
Dr.  Von  SpecE  prepared  a  large  quantity 
of  the  hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron,  and  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments  with  it, on 
animals. 

Experiment  1.  On  the  5ih  of  October 
1634,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
twelve  grains  of  white  arsenic,  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  hoited  meat,  was  adminia> 
tered  to  a  cat  six  months  old.  At  twelvCp 
retching  and  vomiting  commenced.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  administer  the  anti- 
dote mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  a 
tin  funnel,  but  the  animal  wae  so  extremely 
restive,  that  no  more  than  a  drachm  of  th* 
hydrated  peroxyde  could  be  given.  Death 
occurred  about  one  o'clock.  ^m 

Experiment  2.     On  the  15th  of  June,       fl 
1835,  at  ten  o'clock    in    the  forenoon,  a       ™ 
scruple  of  the  white  oxydc  of  arsenic  was 
{pren  in  some  sausage  to  a  dog  six  raobtT  ~ 
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old.  Half  an  hour  afterwards.  Dr.  Von 
Specz  atlenipted  to  inlroduce  the  antidote, 
by  means  of  a  syringe  furnished  vvilli  an 
elastic  lube.  Tlie  dog;,  however,  bit  the 
}  tube,  and  was  otherwise  so  unmanac^eable, 
that  scarcely  any  could  be  administered, 
lie  died  ui  half-past  twelve. 

Dr.  Von  Specz  finding  that  the  hydrated 
peroxyde  of  iron  could  not  be  given  in  a 
sufficient  dose  in  this  way,  mnde  the  fol- 
lowing change  in  the  mode  of  exhibition. 

Experiment  3 .  On  the  28th  of  Oct- 
tober,  1835,  at  ten  o'clock  in  t}ie  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic  wrs 
administered  to  a  mastiff  six  months  old, 
which  had  beOTi  sparingly  fed  thf  day  be- 
fore. About  live  minutes  afterwards,  an 
ounce  of  the  dry  liydralcd  peroxyde  of 
iron,  finely  ]H>wdered,  and  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fryed  liver  pudding, 
was  laid  before  h«m.  He  ate  the  whole, 
and  afterwards  diank  about  three  ntmces 
of  milk.  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  had 
some  fluid  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
but  still  appeared  lively.  About  three 
o'clock  P.M.  he  looked  dejected,  went  to 
his  bed,  and  liy  there  quietly  ;  during  the 
night  lie  had  five  fluid  evacuations.  On 
the  29th,  he  looked  dejected,  did  not  stir 
from  his  bed,  and  neither  ate  nor  drank. 
On  the  ."JOih  he  ale  a  little  meat,  drank 
about  six  ounces  of  niilk.  and  relumed  to 
his  bed.  On  the  luorcing  of  the  1st  of 
November,  he  was  quite  lively,  and  ate 
every  ihinjj  that  was  offered  to  him. 

Experiment  4.  On  the  Itith  of  Dec- 
ember, 1835,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachra  of  finely  powdt-red  arsenic  was 
given  in  some  pudding  to  a  bitch  twelve 
months  old.  Five  minutes  afterwalds,  an 
ouuce  of  the  antidote  was  given,  mixed 
with  liver  pudding,  the  whole  of  which 
was  devoured  by  the  animal.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  went  to  her  bed,  appeared  shy 
and  timid,  and  refused  to  eaL  She  re- 
mained quietly  in  her  bed  the  whole  night, 
without  lomitiug  or  purging.  On  the 
morning;  of  the  llth  she  had  three  fluid 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  ill ;  on  the  IStb  she  was 
luniiing  about  as  usual. 

The  foregoing  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
antidote  to  animals  may  be  employed  un- 
til vomiting  commences;  after  this  occur- 
rence, it  must  be  administered  ,by  means 
of  a  syrin(;e. 

As  cue  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
administered  in  Experiments  3  and  4,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  kill  a  dug,  Dr,  Von 
Spec^  looks'  upon  the  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  us  a  true  specific,  and  thinks  that 
ito  Lulufc  ia  iiny  giveii  case  is  to  be  attri- 


buted to  its  being  employed  too  late,  or 
given  in  too  kmall  a  quai'titv.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  giving  of  a  sufficient  dose, 
tf'n  times  the  quantity  of  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  must  be  administered  ;  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  may  be  saff-ly  given,  as 
this  remedy  does  not  exercise  any  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  animal  ecconomy.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  remedy  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  free  from  any  admixture  of 
copper,  he  recommends  the  precipation  of 
the  iron  by  amnionta,  and  stales  that  this 
preparation  when  properly  made,  and  pre- 
served in  bottles  with  good  glass  stoppers, 
will  retain  its  virtues  for  a  very  consider- 
able lime.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
exhibition  which  he  recommends  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic. — R.  Olei  Amyp- 
dal.  dulcis,  Pulv.  Gummi  Arabici,  Pulv. 
Saccliari  Albi  flajij.  teresiroul  etafFunde, 
sensim  lerendo,  Aqux  destillatic  Jxv.  ; 
ijydratis  Ferri  jiij.;  of  this  mixture, 
previously  well  shaken,  a  dessert-spoon- 
fu!  is  to  be  given  every  three  minutes. 

Dr.  Von  Sprecz  resumed  liis  investiga- 
tions the  fo!h>wing  year,  but  instead  of  the 
pure  hydr^xied  peroxjde,  he  employed 
sul»tances  in  which  it  is  known  to  exist 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  which  re- 
quire no  previous  preparation,  namely, 
rusi  of  iron,  and  ha-matiie  (red  iron  ore.) 

Exeprimeni  1.  On  the  16ih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a 
drnclmi  of  finely  pulverized  arsenic,  mixed 
with  about  an  ounce  of  fryed  liver  pudding, 
was  given  to  a  dog  twelve  months  old. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  htcniatile  with  seven  ounces  of 
liver  pudding  was  offered  to  him,  the 
whole  of  which  was  devoured,  and  then 
drank  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  Forty 
minutes  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  retching  ;  the  anterior  extremities 
'  were  extended  spasmodically  forwards, 
and  the  posterior  drawn  backwards,  as  is 
'  usual  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  ; 
he  also  had  severe  vomiting,  and  convul- 
sive spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  At 
eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  his  bed  and  was 
peevish;  the  retching  continued  during 
the  afternoon,  and  he  had  five  dark- 
coloured  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
On  the  17ih  of  January,  he  remained  the 
whole  day  in  his  bed,  refujcd  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  bad  six  dark-coloured  evacua- 
tions. On  the  18th  he  appeared  quite 
lively,  Kprang  to  meet  the  servant,  and  ate 
and  drank  with  much  desire. 

Expirimrnt  2.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1B36,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a 
drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic,  mixed 
with  three  quartets  of  an  ouzice  of  liver 
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pudding,  was  given  to  a  dog  four  months 
old,  and  icuroediaiely  afterwards  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  rust  of  i  I  on  mixed  with  six 
ounces  of  liver  pudding.  The  animal  ale 
only  three  fourths  of  tlie  antidote,  ami 
then  drank  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  At 
half-past  eleven  he  vomited,  but  still  ap- 
peared lively;  at  one  o'clock  he  had  a 
green  evacuation  frora  the  bowels.  During 
the  afternoon  be  had  five  alviiie  cvncua- 
lions  and  frequent  retching,  but  no  romii- 
iog.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  his  bed, 
and  remained  there  quietly  during  the 
night ;  on  the  moming  of  the  iOili,  he  had 
several  dark  brown  fluid  evacuations,  but 
was  in  other  respects  lively,  had  a  e"od 
appetite,  ale  bread,  and  did  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  trace  of  illness. 

Erperiment  3.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
183fi,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic,  which 
bad  been  previously  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  hot  water,  was  poured  down  the 
throat  of  a  dog  four  months  old,  while 
the  solution  was  still  warm,  by  m^ant  of 
a  tin  funnel,  and  about  ten  inimites  after- 
wards, an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rust  of 
iron,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  milk,  was 
administered  in  the  same  way.  Five 
minutes  aAerwards,  the  dog  was  attacked 
with  convulsions  and  retching,  and  dropt 
down  as  if  dt-ad  :  after  fifteen  minutes, 
he  got  up,  ciawled  into  a  corner,  and 
vomited  violently.  During  the  night  he 
Itad  Mver&l  dark-coloured  alvine  eviicua- 
lions.  On  the  20th  he  was  sullen,  and 
refused  to  eat ;  on  the  2 1  st  he  wa.<i  fresh 
and  lively,  and  greedily  ate  some  bread 
offered  lo  him. 

Experiment  4.  On  the  ?4th  of  March, 
183<<,  at  nme  o'clock  in  (he  forenoon,  a 
drachm  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  liver  pudding,  was  given  to  a  dog  fcur 
monnhs  old,  and  then  an  ounce  und  a 
half  of  hiematite,  mixed  wiih  five  oumes' 
of  liver  pudding  :  the  animal  devoured 
ibe  whole.  Forty  minutes  afterwards,  he 
was  alttcked  with  retching  and  convu!- 
dons  followed  by  severe  vomiting ;  as 
an  as  the  retelling  ceased,  he  ate  up 
ain  what  had  been  ejected  fr'<m  the 
Bmach.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  began  to 
lit  again,  became  dejected,  and  went 
•o  his  bed  ;  he  whined,  retched  continu- 
ally, and  his  jaws  where  covered  with  a 
whitish  foam.  During  the  afternoon  he 
had  several  alvine  ev.vuations  of  a  reddish 
colour,  trembbd,  and  was  affected  with 
constant  retching  and  covulsive  twitcht-s. 
In  the  evening  he  was  more  tranquil. 
On  the  96ih  he  was  quite  lively,  sprang 
to  tixeet  us,  and  aic  with  a  good  appetite. 


Experiment  5.  On  the  24lh  of  March, 
1836,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a 
drachm  of  finely  pulverized  arseuir,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  liver  pudding,  was  given 
to  a  dog  three  moths  old,  and  immediately 
afterwards  an  ounce  and  a  half  ol  lapis 
hxmatiies  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  liver 
puddini^  ;  the  animal  consumed  only  two 
thirdi  of  the  antidote.  Twenty  minutes 
afterwards  he  began  to  vomit,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  an  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  :  he  was  then  attacked  with  retch- 
ing, vomiting,  and  convulsions,  which 
lasted  until  one  o'clock  ;  during  this  lime 
he  vomited  six  times.  At  two  clock  he 
became  dejected,  shi\ered,  and  sought  his 
bed ;  the  retching  was  extremely  severe, 
and  his  jaws  weie  covered  with  foiira. 
These  symptoms  disappeared  about  ei(;ht 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  25tli,'he 
remained  in  his  bed;  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  he  vomitc<l  twice  a  white 
frothy  fluid  ;  at  eleven,  he  had  some  fluid 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  On  the 
26th,  he  had  several  greenish-brown  eva- 
cuations, but  appeared  lively  and  ate  with 
appetite. 

From  these  experiments  Dr.  Von  Specs 
is  led  to  conclude,  that  rust  of  iron  and 
hxmatite,  although  they  do  not  prevent 
all  the  bad  eflecls  of  arsenic  on  (lie  system, 
may,  in  defect  of  the  liyd rated  peroxyde 
of  iron,  be  employed  as  antidotes  to  that 
poison.  To  the  hydrated  peroxyde,  which 
is  capable  of  neutralizing  all  the  delete- 
rious properties  of  the  poison,  he  assigns 
the  first  rank  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious 
acid,  next  to  this  »tands  rust  of  iron,  and 
then  fed  Inngo  intervallo,  haematite,  which 
in  consequence  of  its  slow  operation,  may 
be  used  without  any  beneficial  result 
where  the  poison  is  exercising  a  very 
powerful  action  on  the  system.  Experi- 
ments I,  4,  and  5,  of  the  second  teries, 
show  distinctly  the  predominant  influence 
of  arsenic  on  the  system,  although  hema- 
tite wa«  adminikiered  immediately  after 
the  poiion,  and  before  its  specific  effects 
could  be  produced.  The  anima's,  it  is 
true  did  not  die,  but  the  counttraoiing 
powers  of  the  antidote  were  not  mani- 
fested  until  nearly  three  hours  aAer  its  ex- 
hibition. These  objections  do  not  apply 
with  any  thing  like  the  >ame  force  to  rust 
of  iron,  which  Dr.  Von  Specs  thinks  may 
be  advantageously  employed  as  an  anti- 
dote in  detect  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde. 
Its  great  efficacy  as  an  antidote  is  tliown 
in  Experiments  2  And  3  uf  the  second 
series.  The  rrniarkabic  cflccu  of  the 
arsenic  in  Experiment  3  are  to  be  *"~ 
I  buted  to  the  mode  of  adminislrakr 
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Dr.  Von  Specs  has  repeatedly  found  that 

the  poiion  operates   much  nwre  rapidly 

when  introduced  into  the  ttomacb  in  a 

ftale  of  solution.    A  drachm  of  arsenic  in 

fimwder  does  not  produce  its  deadly  effects 

fjon  the  system  in  less  than  six  or  eight 

[hours,  while  ihe  same  quantity  dissolved 

I  }n  warm  water  destroys  life  in  a  much 

I  fiiorter  time.     Rust  of  iron  has  also  the 

additional  advantage,  ihat  it  can  always 

'  ie  procured  with  facility. — ■Briiitk  and 

Foreign  Medical  Quarlerli/  Retieti. 


CASE  OF  POI.SONING  BY  LIQUOR 
POTASSE. 

By  D*eto-Mass4«t,  Pharroacieit  at 
Mods. 

Mr.  D.,  igcd  thirty-five,  drank,  instead 
of  wine,  a  quantity  of  water  of  potash. 
Soon  perceiving  the  error,  he  complained 
of  severe  pains  in  the  epigastric  region 
and  nausea,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  of  general  coldneis ;  face 
pale,  presenting  the  appearance  of  intense 
luffering.  A  solution  of  lartacic  acid 
was  administered,  (four  drachms  to  the 
pint  of  water,)  and  given  at  short  inter- 
vals. Sinapisms  were  applied  to  ihc  feel, 
and  emoltieni  fomentations  to  the  abdo- 
men, with  frequent  enemas.  In  a  short 
time  the  symptoms  abated,  and  he  began 
to  grow  warm ;  a  slight  perspiration  con- 
tinued for  two  hours,  followed  by  a  black 
■tooV.  Two  days  after,  the  tongue  and 
back  part  of  the  moulh  threw  off  a  very 
thick  and  tough  membrane.  The  patient 
look  small  quantities  of  broth,  and  sboilly 
Kcovered  his  health. — H. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  VARUS 
AND  PES  EQUINUS,  BY  THE 
DIVISION  OF  THE  TENDO 
ACHILLES. 

By  Dr.  Dov?itB. 


Dr.  Bouvier  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Medecine  (1)  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  foot  of  a  dog,  which  had  been  divided, 
thirty  days  before  it  was  killed  ;  (3W  man 
aged  foriy-six,  whom  he  had  cured  of  pes 
equinus,  by  a  division  of  his  lendo  achillis. 
The  divided  extremities  in  the  case  of  the 
dog  were  united  by  solid  substance,  which 
waa  an  inch  in  length,  consisting  of  a  new 
fibrous  tissue,  havine  externally  the  form 
aivd  appearance  of  the  tendon  itself,  ad- 
hering loosely  to   a  cellular  sheath  in 


which  it  was  enclosed,  so  as  to  fulfil  per- 
fectly, as  fiiir  as  solidity  and  mobility 
were  concenied,  the  functions  of  a  tendon. 
It  illustrated  comparatively  the  case  of  the 
man.  The  deformity  of  his  foot  had  ex- 
isted from  infancy.  The  set-tion  of  the 
Itndo  achillis  was  perforoied  in  the  month 
of  February.  Al  the  present  lime  (Octo- 
ber) it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  at 
which  the  tendon  was  divided,  although, 
immediately  after  the  operation,  the  ex- 
tremities were  placed  more  tlian  an  iitch 
apart,  and  this  distance  has  since  in- 
creased. The  foot  forms  a  right  angle 
with  the  leg,  the  heel  resting  on  the  ground 
both  whilst  standing  and  walking,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  act  upon  the  calca- 
neum,  so  as  to  extend  the  foot  as  before 
the  operation.  The  treatment  lasted  ooly 
fourteen  days. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  Dr.  Bouvier 
records  other  cases   successfully  treated 
both  by  himself  and  others.     His  mode  of 
operation  is  as  follows.    The  patient  lies 
upon  his  belly.    A  slight  incision  is  made 
with  a  lancet,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
limb,  a  few  lines  in  length,  and  at  that 
part  where  ihe  tendon  is  the  smallest  and 
the  least  prominent.     Through  this  inci-  ' 
sion  is  introduced,  beneath    the  skin,  a 
small  straight  knife,  with  a  blunt  point. 
The  tendon  is  then  divided  from  without 
inwards,   without  wounding  the  integu- 
ments.   The  limb  is  then  placed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  tendon 
separated,  the  foot  being  flexed  on  Ihe  leg. 
The  subsequent  treatment  is  very  simple. 
It   consist*   in   gradually   increasing    th« 
tlexion  of  the  foot,  until  it  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  leg:  this  is  accomplished 
in  an  indefinite  time,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
titrsus.     If,  conjointly  with  the  elevation 
of  the  heel,  the  foot  is  turned  inwards,  the 
apparatus  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
correct  this  deviation.     The  reunion  of 
the  tendon  takes  place  rapidly.    The  cica- 
trix  is   of  considerable  solidity,  by   the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  day.    Two  of  the 
six  patients  operated  on  were  tflected  with 
varus ;  one  being  a  young  man,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age;   the  other,  a  femaJe 
aged  fifty-four.     The  form  of  die  foot  in 
each   case   was   greatly   improved.    The 
other  four  as  well  as  a  patient  operated 
on   by  M.  Roux  were  completely  cured. 
They  all  were  affected  with  pes  equinus. 
— Britith  and  Foreign  Medical  Qarierly 
Review. 
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ON  PLUGGING  THE  POSTERIOR  NARES 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL 

Jtnd  Rupture  of  the  Longitudinal  Sinus 
during  Natural  Labour. 

Bj  Dr,  MicHAEDis,  of  Kiel. 


A  woman,  aged  Oiirty-six,  was  taken  in 
labour  with  her  first  child  on  tlie  27tli 
Febniary^  1S36.  After  sti|;ht  pains  far 
thirty-six  hours,  the  waters  came  away  at 
four  p.u  ,  of  the  9dth.  At  this  time  the 
midwife  found  the  os  uteri  open,  bul  fu]| 
Aod  hard.  At  eight  o'clock  ou  the  fgl- 
lowing  morning,  Dr.  M.  was  calle<l,  and 
tamai  the  patMot,  as  ii  common  in  Ger- 
Maajr,  on  tae  labour-chair,  witli  sufficient 
bat  not  severe  labour  pains,  the  vagina 
extremely  tender,  dty,  and  hot,  and  the 
perineum  tense,  and  the  child's  bead  com- 
pletely in  the  pelvis.  The  woman  was 
put  ID  to  bed,  and  warm  cataplasms  ap- 
plied to  the  genitals;  and  in  two  hours 
things  were  completely  changed,  tlie  parts 
being  now  only  moderately  swelled,  lubri> 
CMed,  and  not  painful,  while  the  head 
advanced  under  good  pains,  only  appa- 
raotly  strongly  jammea  against  the  im- 
moveable coccyx.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
child  waa  bom.  Examination  imme- 
diately afler  the  child  was  bom  detected 
DO  deformed  of  the  pelvis,  the  diameter 
of  the  outlet  being  certainly  not  less  than 
three  inches  and  three  quarters*  The 
child  breathed  both  during  birth  and  im- 
mediately after,  but  then  died. 

The  head  was  much  dis&gured,  and,  on 
examining  it  carefully,  the  followini^  ap- 
pearances were  found:  1.  The  frontal 
bones  were  normal  as  to  structure  and 
uninjured,  but  so  flattened  that  the  frontal 
and  parietal  portions  lay  nearly  in  the 
came  place.  2,  The  fontanelle  and  ante- 
rior two-thirds  of  the  sagittal  suture  pro- 
jected high  up,  and  the  sagittal  borders  of 
the  parietal  bones  were  thrown  open  and 
partook  of  the  displacement.  9.  The  left 
parietal  bone  was  not  otherwise  affected, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
which  were  very  thin,  it  was  well-formed. 
4.  In  the  posterior  third  part  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  where  the  parietal  bones 
were  firm  and  well  formed,  and  the  suture 
only  two  lines  in  width,  were  seen  small 
liTid  portions  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
forced  between  the  bones-  5.  "Die  occi- 
pital bone  was  Battened  and  forced  deep 
under  ttie  parietal  hones,  but  not  other- 
wise injured.  6.  The  right  parietal  bone, 
which  during  the  birth  had  been  directed 
towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 


was  found  covered  anteriorly  and  above 
with  efl'iised  blood,  and,  on  removal  of  the 
periosteum,  was  fonnd  fractured  in  five 
places.  These  fractures  or  fissures  were 
as  follows:  a.  a  small  fissure  near  the 
tuber  cmis  frontii,  four  lines  long  \  h.  a 
much  larger  ont  runDlnt;  from  the  fonta- 
nelle  through  the  centre  of  the  parietal 
bone,  very  nearly  two  inches  in  length ; 
e.  d.  two  small  fissures  hatf  an  inch  in 
length,  near  the  sagittal  suture.  There 
were  also  four  small  openings,  from  in- 
complete ossification,  in  the  same  bone, 
which  was  throughout  very  thin. 

On  opening  the  skull,  there  was  found 
no  extravasation  beneath  the  fissures,  but 
poslcriorty,  under  the  sagittal  suture,  tlie 
loitgiludiaal  ainus  wju  found  ruptured, 
and  their  was  an  extensive  coagulum  on 
the  cerebrum  on  both  sides,  under  the 
dura  mater,  and  on  the  tenlerium  cerebelli. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  is,  the  oc 
currence  of  so  extensive  injury  during 
natural  labour,  and  with  a  well-formed 
pelvis;  and  is  explained  by  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  bone,  and  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  tbe  head  during  birth. — 
Ibid. 
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A  NEW  INSTRU- 
PLUGGING  THE 
NARES. 


By  M.  Maktiii  Saint  Anoe. 


This  instrument  (which  its  inventor  M. 
Saint  Ange,  names  Riinobyon,)  consist* 
of  a  straight  canula  of  silver,  fire  inches 
long,  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill. 
To  one  extremity  is  attached,  by  means  of 
a  circular  groove,  a  small  delicate  blad- 
der ;  the  other,  slightly  belled,  is  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock;  between  this  and  the 
centre  of  the  canula  runs  a  slide  (eur$eur) 
with  a  projecting  tongue. 

In  a  case  of  epistaxis,  the  bladder  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument  is  passed  through 
the  affected  nostril  to  the  posterior  nares  ; 
air  is  blown  in  through  ine  bell  mouth  ; 
the  cock  is  closed  ;  the  moveable  tongue 
prevents  the  descent  of  the  instrument  into 
the  pharyux  by  its  pressure  agaiosi  the  ala 
or  septum  of  the  nose,  and  is  seirurely  fixed 
by  a  screw.  Air  has  been  found  preferable 
to  cold  water.  A  portion  of  intestine  about 
three  inches  in  length,  or  other  similar 
raembrane,  might  be  made  to  fulfil  the 
double  indication  of  plugging  the  nares 
posteriorly,  and  of  exerting  pressure  on 
the  nasal  walls. — Ibid.    . 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRFSPONDENTS. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  the  law  of 
God,  uiid  ihe  Law  of  Mun,  considered 
with  reference  to  ttie  Punishment  of 
Death.     By  William  Hempson  DenKara. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquirer. — ^The  editorial  functions  have 
been  chiefly  (lerfurined  by  Dr.  Roderiilc, 
since  the  denth  of  the  illustrious  Cuinniii. 

House  Surgeon. — We  would  recom- 
mend him  to  put  the  patient  throuffh  a 
course  of  the  "Alislura  (Jregorti"  cum 
aliis,  as  recoininended  in  the  Medico- 
Chuirurgical  formulary. 

An  ^rmy  Surgeon. — We  do  not  know 
whether  the  amputation  performed  on  liis 
medical  friend  was  the  cause  of  death. 
It  is  quite  certain  it  was  not  the  means  c>f 
prolonging:  life.  In  malignant  diseases, 
operations,  however  rapidly  performed, 
are,  we  lament  to  say,  loo  frequently  un- 
successful, and  ihey  usually  hasten  the 
patient's  death. 

Argus. — Mo.'.t  assuredly, — a  chartered 
body  has  th«  power,  not  only  of  repri- 
manding but  of  dismimng  him. 

F'aeeinator  — There  are  only  three  Di- 
reeioru  that  we  know  of,  besides  ihosc  of 
the  East  India  Company — the  Uirector- 
General  of  the  Army  Mediial  Hoard — ihe 
Direcior-Oeneral  of  the  Vaccine  Institu- 
tion— and  the  Director-General  of  Char- 
ing-Cioss. 

Humanitaa — ^The  "beautiful  house"  is 
not  ocuupied  by  Dr.  Golding.  The  en- 
ormous rent  may  he  for  ilie  purpose  of 
frightening  away  tenants. 

A.  M.'i  case  i:)  complicaleti,  and  n 
one  de  nmnibug  rebus.  The  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  the  respiratory  and  circulat- 
ing organs,  as  well  as  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  disturbed 
Slate,  and  each  requiring  the  stride -t 
attention, 

Cantab. — Moscati  is  still  in  town,  and 
the  information  may  be  had  on  the  sub- 
ject by  a  personal  spplication. 

Bog. — ^l"here  is  only  one  other  instance 
of  rumination  in  the  human  subject. 

Animal  Chemist — 'The  indisiiuct  sp- 
peamnce  of  the  armorial  hea-ing*,  rnusl 
nave  ansen  from  the  deposit  of  the  bilirc 
acid.  The  phosphateof  lime,  ammoniaco 
ma|;nesian  phosphate,  the  ur,<te  of  soda, 
might  either  of  them  produce  a  similar 
effect  under  certain  circumstances. 

Scalpel, — We  are  noi  acquainted  wiili 
tlie  precise  terpis;  satisfactory  informa- 


tion  may  be  had   by  applying    to  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore. 

Cnroner. — VVe  cannot  receive  his  coni- 
munications  even  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  Van  Biucliell  or  Mr.  Copeland. 

Theatrical  Exkibitions. — 1  n  conse- 
quence of  the  commencement  of  the  next 
esition  being  near  at  hand,  the  hospital 
fijiiiclionarics  will  henceforth  postpone  the 
performance  of  every  operation,  which 
can  possibly  admit  of  delay,  until  the 
"lads"  arrive  from  the  country.  We 
have  ordered  our  reporters  at  thedilTerent 
hospitaN  to  watch  this  contemptible,  and 
no  less  immoral,  measure  of  certain  sur- 

j}  T^oter  in  Finabury. — ^The  North 
LonHotv  Lion  liberally  subscribed  five 
pounds  to  defray  ihe  expenses  of  the  firtt 
election. 

,/i  Conttanl  Reader. — Contributions 
are  readily  received  from  subscribers. 

J'a  com  muni-  ation  has  been  received. 

A  Young  Praetilinncr  — If  the  wor- 
thy Burunei's  opinion  be  required,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  get  him  to  sketch 
a  diagram  of  the  cise.  No  additional 
fee  i»  required  for  the  drawing. 

Litholrity. — The  liole  mode  in  the  fun- 
dus of  the  bladder   Ly  the  lithoirite,  was 
not  so  large  as  to  admit  the  operator's. 
thumb. 

T.,o/  Nertcaatle,  will  find  the  business 
he  alluded  to  detailed  in  the  Lancet  of 
]82»-30,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  140  and  698,  Dr. 
Knoit's  conduct  on  thdi  occasion  was  na 
less  useful  to  the  student  than  honourable 
to  himself,  and  met  with  the  highest  ap- 
probition  of  the  managers. 

Cathtterinm. — If  the  urethra  be  lace- 
rated by  the  percussor,  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  soon  afterwards  cannot  be  so 
easily  accomplished  as  if  no  mischief  had 
been  done  by  the  percussor.  The  prepa- 
ration was  carried  off  instantly  after  the 
clmical  lecturr,  by  the  ingenious  operator 
ill  a  hackney  coach,  to  his  private  resiJ 
dence.  We  are  doubtful  if  an  accurate 
inspection  would  be  permitted. 

Tie  Magnetic  exhibits  daily  at  lbi«e  { 
o'clock. 

Scrutator. — Will  he  favour  us  with  his 
name  and  address — incontrovertible  proof 
must  be  given  that  the  Pro/ttsor  alluded 
to,  hai  a  pecuniary  interest  in  recom- 
mending pupils  of  the  University  CoUega 
to  another  Collece.  i 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  4,  Charlotte-street,  Blooros- 

bury-sqiiare. 
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ECZEMA. 

2d. — Eczema  appears,  in  most  cases, 

a  more  acute  form,  which  presents  two 

ry  distinct  degrees. 

FirU  degree,  (eczema  rubrum), — 
Here  tlie  eiupiion  is  generally  preceded, 
and  always  accompanied,  by  neat  and 
wetl-roarked  tension ;  the  skin  is  inflamed, 
it  presents  a  bright  red  tint :  if  it  be 
clijsely  examined,  it  is  observed  to  be 
roughened,  as  it  were,  with  small  project* 
ing  points,  with  a  silvery  appearance.  At 
a  later  period  real  vesicles  are  distin- 
guished, which,  after  having  acquired] 
their  fall  developement,  soon  appear 
under  the  form  and  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  transparent,  and  surrounded 
with  a  well-marked   inflammatory  areola. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  some- 
times sooner,  the  redness  diminishes,  the 
re-«b*orbed  fluid  has  disappeared,  the 
vesicles  have  faded,  and  the  disease  ter- 
minates hy  a  slight  exfoliitiion,  produced 
by  ihe  remains  of  the  ve8icl«'S.  The 
eruption,  uxamioed  at  (his  time,  sliil  pce- 
seiiis  well-marked  character;).  There  is 
observed  a  surface  of  a  reddish  tint  (a  tint 
which  still  continues  some  d^yi  alter  the 
cure),  traversed  with  small  rounded  points, 
surrounded  with  a  whitish  border,  irregu- 
larly cut,  which  indicates  the  line  of  de-' 
marcation  between  the  elevations  of  the 
epidermis  which  formed  the  vesicle,  and 
the  areola  which  surrounded  its  hase. 

Eczema  rubrum  does  not  always  ler- 
inmate  so  simply  ;  the  inflammation,  in- 
str.id  of  diminishing  continues,  or  even 
No.  26. 


increases  in  some  cases ;  the  vessels  hav- 
ing become  confluent,  break,  and  allow 
the  contained  fluid  to  escape,  which,  from 
having  been  transparent,  usually  takes  od 
a  milky  appearance.  This  fluid  (lows 
over  a  surface  already  inflamed,  irritates 
it  more,  occasions  superficial  excoriations, 
whence  there  oozes  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  serosity.  However  this  serosily 
diminishes ;  it  thickens,  becomes  concrete, 
and  fontis  thin  soft  plates,  oftentimes  very 
broad,  which  being  frequently  renewed, 
leave  behind  them,  when  they  fall,  sur- 
faces  more  or  less  inflamed.  The  seroui 
exhalation  ceases  by  degrees ;  the  scales, 
now  drier,  become  also  more  adherent, 
and  fall  less  frecjuently.  The  skin  slowly 
resumes  its  natural  state  around  the  dii- 
eased  surface,  and  the  cure  proceeding 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  dis- 
ease terminates  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
These  symptoms  often,  instead  of  iropror. 
ing,  continue  a  much  longer  lime,  become 
at  intervals  more  severe,  and  the  disease, 
having  become  chronic,  constitutes  a  very 
remarkable  state,  which  we  shall  describe 
presently. 

Second  degree. — Whether  vesicles  of 
eczema  rubrum  have  been  observed  in 
the  first  instance,  as  generally  happens, 
or  the  course  of  inflammation  has  been  so 
rapid  that  its  products  have  not  presented 
itiemselves  to  us  until  the  disease  is  in  a 
more  advanced  degree,  it  often  happens 
that  the  eczema  assumes  a  state,  border- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  on 
vascular  and  pustular  afleclions  (eeaema 
impetiginodee.) 

In  the  eczema  impetiginnde*  the  in- 
flammation is  very  intense;  the  skin  on 
■he  surfaces,  which  are  the  seal  of  the 
eruption,  is,  as  It  were,  swollen  ;  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  vesicles  has  lo»t  its  tran- 
sparence, and  has  beoome  sero-purulent. 
These  pustular  vesicles,  crowded  together, 
confluent,  and  often  united,  open  at  itn 
early  period ;  the  liquid  soon  thickens, 
3  r 
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becomes  concrete,  and  gives  rise,  not  to 
phies  flitmelUt)  aa  in  eexema  rubrum, 
but  to  yellowish  soft  scaler,  formed  of 
lammK  placed  over  one  another,  snme- 

,  times  of  considerable  size.  These  scales 
iail  and  expose  surfaces,  from  which 
a  reddish  serum  issues }  new  ooes  form, 
which  foklow  the  same  course,  and 
r  thus,  until  the  inflamniation  M  lengih  be- 
coming less,  the  pustular  vesicles  are  less 
frequently  developed,  and  in  smaller 
numbers,  by  little  and  little  the  scales 

1^ again  become  thinner;  on   falling  they 

lea?e  behind  surfaces  less  red,  and  ai 

rienglh  the  skin  thus  resumes  its  natural 

,  (taie.     This  eruption  may  last  for  two  or 

I  tkrce  weeks ;  it  may  be  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle surface  ;  sometimes  it  is  general,  and 
is,  in  this  case,  very  severe;  it  is  tlten  ac- 
companied with  general  symptoms;  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  there  is  tliirit,  loss  of 

^  jqioetite,  fc<;. 

It  most  g«ner>lly  happens  that  difiereni 

I  degrees  of  laflammation  may  be  observed 

^in   the  same  individual,  especially  when 

llie  eruption  is  genera!,  or  at  least  sudici- 

,  fiH  ly  cKteiisive.  Thus  we  see  the  vesicles 
arise  ;  being  at  brat  tra»sparent  they  are 
teen  to  pass  into  the  state  of  pustular 
Vencles,  and  we  have  observed  vesicles  of 
V»liich  one  half  being  milky  had  nut  yet 
passed  into  the  purulent  stote;  whilst  a 
[yellowish  tint,  and  a  greater  thickening, 
indicated  this  change  in  ihe  other. 

In  tlie  cases  of  eczema  impetiginodet 
confined  to  a  single  surface,  there  are  fre- 
quently  observeil  around  tlie  teat  of  the 
vesiculo-pusttilar  eruption  some  vesicles 
(d  eczema  rubrum. 

Ijastly,  eczema  impetiginodea,  instead 
of  terminaiing  ia  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
may  also  pass  into  the  chronic  state  ;  bul 
then  It  does  not  differ  from  the  chronic 

,«('zema  which  succeeds  the  eezema  ru- 

'  brum,  and  even  at  this  period  it  is  only 
true  tietdele*  which  are  developed,  the 
busiular  -vesicles  Itaving  become  nucli 
fewer  in  uumber. 

The  eczema  impeliginodet  ii  not  then 

'  an   eezema  rubrum,    complicated    with 
pustlus  of  impetigo,  hut  an  eruption  of 
rhicli   the  vesicles,  at  firsi  transparent, 

>  pass  not  into  the  state  of  real  pustules, 

'i»ut  of  pustular  vesicles.  The  disease 
would  other wi^e  be  a  r«al  impetigo,  for 
at  a  certain  period  almost  all  the  vesicles 
fere  become  pustular,  and  yet  we  shall  See, 
when  speaking  of  the  diagnosis,  tlkat  well- 
marked  differences  exist  betweeu  these 
two  eruptions. 

Tl  e  inflammation  ii  lometimei  so  in- 
e^  that  theecxema  (this  happens  often 


enough)  may  become  complicated  with 
some  pustules  of  real  impetigo,  and  with 
still  larger  pustules  of  ecthyma.  But 
these  elevations  of  the  endeirois  contain 
pus  almost  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
formation ;  their  base  is  in  general  larger, 
ihe  liquid  they  contain  is  yellower  and 
tliicker. 

Acute  eczema  is  scarcely  ever  accom- 
panied  with  constitutional  symptoms  of 
any  severity ;  sometimes  occupying  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  seems  calculated  to  consti- 
tute a  very  serious  disease,  and  still  il 
follows  a  regular  course,  and  quickly  ter- 
minates without  having  occasioned  any 
other  syroptomj  than  a  sliglit  elevation  of 
the  puUe. 

Chronic  eczema — Whatever  may  hare 
been  the  primary  symptoms  with  which 
it  appeared,  eczema  often  passes  into  the 
chronic  state.  The  skin,  necessarily  irri- 
tated by  the  presence  of  the  ichorous 
Riiid,  and  by  successive  eruptions,  far 
from  gradually  recovering  its  natural  state 
becomes  very  severely  inflamed  ;  it  is  ex- 
coriated, cracks  are  formed,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  tha  joints ;  lastly,  there 
is  a  constant  and  very  profuse  exlialalion 
of  serum  ;  it  becomes  necessary  frequently 
to  change  the  linen,  which  soon  becomes 
soiled  with  this  fluid,  and  on  removing  it 
the  greatest  attention  is  required,  so  as 
not  to  tear  it  off  and  so  produce  small 
lacerations,  which  are  Bomciiines  followed 
by  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood ; 
they  expose  red  surfaces,  of  a  swollen  and 
softened  appearance,  on  which  the  im- 
pression of  them  often  continues.  The 
eruption  may  remain  during  several 
months  without  the  exhalation  of  serum 
diminishing  much. 

On  other  occasions,  af^er  a  certain 
space  of  time,  the  fluid  is  exhaled  in 
smaller  quantity  ;  it  thickens  and  forms 
plates,  and  smull,  thin,  soft  scales,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  not  adherent,  often  of 
considerable  ettertt,  leaving  beneath  them, 
at  Ibe  time  of  their  fall,  an  inflamed  sur- 
face, a  little  moistened.  These  plates  are 
formed  more  slowly,  they  are  drier,  and 
the  disease  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of 
being  cured,  when,  without  any  known 
cause,  the  inflammation  assumes  a  new 
degree  of  severity.  The  surfaces  again 
become  very  red,  tliey  are  again  covered 
with  vesicles,  which  soon  burst,  and  the 
disease  pursues  the  same  course,  Tliii 
disease  may  thus  last  for  years  with  simi- 
lar exxcerbations  more  or  less  severe. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  the  least  exhala- 
tion does  not  take  ^lace,  nor  even  the 
least  ooxing;    the  scales   become  drier, 
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less  yellow,  and  more  ndlicrenl ;  tlic  iikin 
is  clefl  and  Uiickent-d.  The  scaler,  which 
are  nsily  detached,  present  beneath  them 
a  surface  which  usually  is  but  lilt)e  in- 
flaned.  Soraettmes,  however,  and  chiefly 
in  cases  or  general  chronic  eciema,  the 
fotire  skin  ha*  remained,  even  afttrr  a 
space  of  leTeral  months,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  it  ia  covered  here  and  there 
with  dry  and  iliin  acales;  it  is  also  cleft, 
and  there  is  not  observed  on  it  any  per- 
ceptible exhalation  of  serum.  In  this 
o«se  the  eczema  resembles  certain  scaly 
aflSKtions,  properly  so  called  (pmriasiu), 
BO  much  the  more  as  these  scales  are  no 
longer  produced  by  the  concretion  of  an 
exhaled  and  thickened  fluid,  but  seem  to 
be  (as  in  scaly  diseases)  plates  of  altered 
epidermis.  The  appearance  of  the  vesi- 
cles night  throw  a  licht  nn  the-tnie  na- 
ture of  the  eruption.  M.  Biett,  has  shown, 
in  his  lectures,  several  examples  of  this 
ecMema  which  became  rral  scaly  diseases. 
The  vesicular  character  became  more  and 
more  marked,  according  as  they  pro- 
gressed towards  a  cure. 

In  some  cases,  more  particularly  when 
the  eczema  is  situated  on  the  legs,  there 
remain  but  one  or  two  small  surfaces, 
■round  which  the  skin,  as  if  attenuated, 
b  smooth,  tense,  and  shining;  its  surface 
is  covered  with  whitish  scales,  extremely 
thm,  and  as  it  were  epidermic  ;  no  vesicle 
is  observed  on  these  shining  surfaces,  and 
liic  diagpnosis  might  become  very  difficult 
if  B  new  eruption,  or  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  preceainfT,  and  sometimes  even  the 
presence  of  small  vesicles  dispersed  over 
the  circumference,  did  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pliiin  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  chronic  eciema,  at  first  confined  to 
a  small  space,  may  extend  over  larger 
surfaces,  and  in  some  rare  cases,  we  may 
see  this  affection,  which  occupied  at  first 
Only  the  breadth  of  a  five  tranc  piece, 
gradually  extend  so  as  to  cover  whole 
limbs. 

In  all  these  states  the  chronic  eczema 
is  constantly  accompanied  with  the  most 
severe  itching,  sometimes  harder  to  be 
botne  than  the  most  intense  pain.  In 
vain  docs  the  patient  arm  himself  with  all 
his  reason  and  all  his  courage  ;  he  cannot 
resist  the  imperative  necessity  of  scratch- 
ing himself-,  thus  the  itching  increases, 
•ad  often  returns  with  severe  exacerba- 
tions. 

This  ilchiDg  is  particularly  iotolerable, 

"  throws  the  patient  into  truly  pitiable 
nguisb,  when  the  ectema  is  seated  op 
certain  parts ;  thus  when  it  has  its  seat  on 
tbe  inner  aad  upper  part  of  the  tliighs, 


being  often  kept  up  in  females  by  a  chro- 
nic discharge,  it  extends  to  the  anus  and 
vulva,  and  there  occacions  an  itching, 
which  sometimes  reaches  the  vagina,  and 
which  cruelly  tortures  the  patient. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time 
the  itching  is  mitigated,  the  serous  ex- 
halation gradually  lessens;  it  soon  ceases; 
the  scales  become  drier ;  the  skin  is  less 
inflamed.  The  surface,  which  is  the  seat 
of  tW  eruption,  diminishes;  the  circum- 
ference is  first  cured ;  th«  plates  become 
thinner  and  smaller ;  they  soon  cease  to 
be  formed ;  the  skin  remains  a  little 
redder  than  in  the  natural  slate,  but  this 
colour  soon  disappears.  Ultimately  the 
disease  is  often  reduced  to  a  very  small, 
red  dry  surface,  covered  with  extremely 
thin  plates.  The  surrounding  skin  is 
smooth,  tense,  and  unbroken ;  it  resumes 
its  natural  slate  but  slowly ;  the  redness, 
as  we  have  shown,  always  continues  for  a 
certain  time  aAer  the  disappearance  of  the 
eruption. 

The  duration  of  chronic  ecxema  is 
almost  indefinite;  it  may  coDtinue  for 
months  and  even  for  years. 

Seal.  There  is  no  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  which  may  not  become  the 
seat  of  eczema;  but  there  are  some  parts 
which  it  attacies  in  preference;  as  those 
parts  covered  with  hair,  where  the  follicles 
are  more  numerous:  the  pubis,  groins, 
scrotum,  axillic,  Scc.  Sec.  It  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  pan,  to  the  breast,  scro- 
tum, hairy  scalp,  the  ears,  and  constiiaies 
some  local  varieties  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Most  frequently  it  attacks  several  parts 
at  one  and  the  same  time:  again  we  nave 
seen  it  occupy  the  entire  skin  at  ouce, 
both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form. 

Cautea. — Eczema  is  not  contagious, 
but  in  some  very  uncommon  ciicam- 
stances  it  may  be  transmitted  from  indi- 
vidual to  another,  by  the  contact  of  two 
mucous  surfaces.  Thus,  M.  Bielt  has 
stated  in  his  clinical  lectures,  several 
inst.anc#s  of  eczema  which  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  act  of  coition.  It  offen 
attacks  adults ;  women  app<!ar  to  be  more 
frequently  affected  with  it  than  men  ;  it 
ofien  appears  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  return  of  the  seasons  is  in  general  the 
period  when  chronic  eczema  becomes  ex. 
acerbated  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  It  is  of\en  * 
developed  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
known cause,  but  It  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  a  direct  appreciable  agent ;  thus 
it  may  be  occasioned  by  tlie  action'  of  a 
strong  fire,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  (Ec. 
3  F  J 
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tolare,  Willan)  j  it  ii  Trrquently  observed 
after  the  applicatior>  of  a  blister,  and  the 
eruption  may  attack  the  entire  arm  or  llie 
entire  Uiigli. 

It  is  ofien  produced  by  dry  frictions 
and  especially  those  made  nitli  pomnoades 
of  a  less  irritating  quality ;  it  is  in  thiii 
way  the  eczema  is  produced  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  mercurial.  It  differs  not 
in  the  least  from  the  other  Tariettcs,  either 
io  its  lymptoms  or  in  its  course.  In  per* 
sons  who  work  in  relined  sugar  manufac- 
toriet  attacks  of  eczema  are  often  deve- 
loped aAer  burns  ;  lastly,  it  is  frequency 
produced  by  excesses,  more  especially  by 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  potations, 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  influence 

of  the  direct  causes  on  the  development 

of  acute  eczema,  it  appears  evident  (o  us 

I  that  it  is  to  a  particular  predisposition  of 

Lfhe  system  that  we  must  attribute  its  tran- 

Viition  to  the  chronic  state,  and  its  greater 

Dr  less  duration  in  this  state. 

Certain  local  species  of  this  affiection 

I  we  produced  and  often  kept  up  by  causes 

Ceferrible  to  the  seat  which  they  occupy. 

I  Thus   profuse  chronic  leucorrhtta  often 

I  keeps   up  an   eczema  for  an   indeRnite 

leiigili  of  time. 

Tite  handling  of  metals,  touching 
I  powdered  substances,  as  sugar,  he,  are 
I  a  frequent  cause  of  eczema  on  the 
[  liands,  /i(c. 

It  is  one  of  these  varieties  which  has 
I  received  the  name  of  the  bakers'  disease. 
But  this  affection  ii  produced  sometimes 
'  be  papults,  sometimes  by  vesicles.  This 
is  an  additioEial  prr>of  of  the  little  depen- 
dence  to  be  placed  on  a  classification 
founded  on  causes. 

Diagno»i». — Eczema,  in  each  of  its 
stages,  might  be  confounded  with  erup- 
tions of  an  entirely  different  character, 
and  its  diagnosis  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

Eczema  simplex  lias  been  fretjuenlly 
taken  for  ihe  itch,  to  which,  at  first  sijjhl, 
it  seems  to  bear  a  close  resemblance:  like 
it.  it  is  developed  without  inflammation  ; 
like   it,    it  «enc>ally    attacks    particuUi 
parts,  the  wrists  and  the  sides  of  the  fin- 
gers ;  Uke  it,  it  (miduces  intense  itching ; 
hut  the  vesicles  of  eczema  are  flattened, 
whilst  they  are  pointed  in  the  itch:  those 
in  ecrema  are  always  crowded  together; 
,4h«y  are  in  general  isolated,  and  entirely 
distinct  in  the  itch,  wherein  we  oAen  see 
\  4>ut  one,  or  two,  or  three  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface,  between  two  fin- 
gers, for  instance,  a  tliin(^  whith  is  never 
I  .met  in  eciema.    Tlic  itching  of  this  latter 
,.aibctioa  »  a  kind  of  smarting  rery  dif- 


ferent from  the  exacerbations  of  itch  :  in 
the  former  case  it  is  a  real  pain,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  rather  an  agreeable  than  a 
painful  sensation;  lastly,  the  itch  is  essen- 
tially contagious,  and  eczema  is  not  gene- 
rally se. 

Eczema  rubrurn  presents  characters 
by  which  one  might  confound  it  with  the 
miliary  eruption;  but  in  the  latter  the 
vesicles  aie  never  confluent  as  in  the 
eczema  lubrum,  whtre  in  a  very  small 
space  a  numberless  crowd  of  them  may 
be  seen.  These  are  larger  in  the  miliary 
eruption  than  in  eczema ;  besides  the 
constitutional  symptoms  which  always 
accompany  the  symptomatic  miliary  erup- 
tion, and  which  are  those  of  an  affection 
more  or  less  severe,  are  sufficient  to  dia- 
tingtiiah  this  affection  from  that  now  ia 
questioiT.  That  variety  of  the  miliary 
eruption  which  is  observed  in  certain 
individuals  who  have  taken  violent  exer- 
cise iu  very  hot  summer  weather,  presents 
considerable  resemblance  to  eczema  ;  but 
the  vesicles  are  more  scattered,  there  ia 
perspiration  more  or  less  profuse,  and  the 
disease  disappears  very  rapidly. 

Eczema  tmpeliginodes  differs  from 
impetigo  by  very  marked  characters:  the 
vehicular  affection  always  occupies  large 
surfacrs;  impetigo  on  the  comrary  it 
most  frtquenlly  confined  to  a  small  sar- 
fijce.  The  pustules  of  impeti^o  never 
contain  a  traiisp.)reni  serum  at  llieir  onset; 
they  present  a  broader  base,  and  the  con- 
tained fluid  is  thicker.  The  pustular 
vesioles  of  the  eexetaa  impetiginodea  are 
always  vesicular  at  their  onset  and  never 
contain  real  pus,  but  a  yellowish  serum, 
a  scro-purutent  liquid.  Again  what  es- 
tablishes an  additional  disiinciiod  between 
these  vesicles  and  the  pustules  of  impetigo, 
ia  the  difference  of  the  products.  Io 
impetigo  the  pustules  constantly  give  rise 
to  real  crustx  which  are  always  thick,  more 
or  less  yellow,  rough,  and  unrven,  while 
the  pustular  vesicles  of  eczema  never  form 
any  thirti^  but  thin  scales,  rather  broad 
than  prominent ;  and  further,  in  this 
latter  affectiuiu  we  always  find  around  the 
eruption  vesicles  ufccjsema  rubrum,  which 
are  never  met  in  impetigo. 

Lastly,  the  tr.ices  which  these  two  affec- 
tian«  leave  behind,  also  present  very 
marked  characters.  Those  ol  impetigo 
present  a  brighter  redness,  and  sometimes 
tuo  this  eruption  is  followed  by  slight 
cicatrices,  which  never  takes  place  in  the 
eczema  impctiginodet,  after  which  there 
are  only  tound  slight  traces  of  a  much 
less  bright  led. 

It  would  be  easier  to  confoand  eegewu 
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impetiginndea  with  the  ilch,  when  the 
vesicles  of  the  latter  are  accompanied 
with  pustiile.') ;  but  le^vmg  out  the  pus- 
tules, which  in  nearly  all  the  case*  are 
but  a  complication,  attention  should  be 
directed  only  lo  the  pustules  which  are 
always  more  numerous,  and  we  should 
apply  to  tliem  in  forming  our  diagnosis 
the  characters  above  noticed,  to  diiiin- 
guish  tlie  itch  from  eczema  timpler, 

CAronic  ecgema  often  presents  much 
greater  difficulties  in  tlie  diap^noiis. 
Among  the  erui>tions  with  which  it  might 
lotnetimes  be  confounded,  we  shall  remark 
lichen  which  may  present  two  slates  in 
which  it  is  very  liable  lo  b«  taken  for 
eczema. 

Lichen  agriu*  is  also  accompanied  by 
an  exhalation  of  serum,  followed  by  the 
formation  of  scales;  but  these  scales, 
smaller  in  size,  thicker  and  yellower  than 
those  of  ectema,  approximate  a  little  to 
the  nature  of  crusts  ;  on  falling  they  ex- 
pose not  a  red,  smooth  surface,  generally 
shining  and  slightly  cxcorinted  as  in 
eczema,  but  a  surface  as  it  wore  fretted 
with  small  prominent  points  (pa[iula') 
g«:nerally  visible  to  the  eye,  and  invariably 
perceptible  lo  tlie  finger,  when  it  i«  car- 
ried over  the  eruption. 
«  At  other  times,  as  in  the  chronic  ec- 
xema,  lichen  nuiy  present  tliin  dry  scales, 
without  any  perceptible  quantity  of 
serum,  without  local  inttammation,  but 
then  the  skin  is  mud)  thicker  and  rougher 
than  in  eczema,  ifo  much  so  that  we  often 
luive  some  Jitiiculty  in  raising  it  between 
the  tineers.  Again,  in  lichen  we  always 
find  here  and  there  close  to  the  eruption 
some  papuliC  readily  recognized  by  their 
hardness,  by  their  chronic  course,  in  the 
same  way  a;  eczema  almost  always  pre- 
sents around  the  patclie*  veiiciet  en«ily 
disliiig'iished  from  the  elements  of  lichen 

It  is  chieflv  when  Uiese  varieties,  either 
of  licher>,  or  of  eczema,  occupy  the 
hand '•,  that  very  great  aiienlion  is  some- 
times necessary  to  di$tiiiguks)i  tliem. 

Certain  varieties  of  chronic  eczema  re- 
semble pgoriaxit  very  closely  ;  but  in 
ecze'na  in  order  lo  distinguish  it  we  shall 
have  Uie  presence  of  vesicles  around  the 
eruption,  or  else  their  consecutive  deve- 
lopetoent ;  besides,  the  scales  are  always 
thinnor,  less  dry,  and  less  friable,  though 
mAbt.  They  are  almoit  always  a'^com- 
paiiied  by  an  oozing,  which  does  not  ex- 
wt  it>  psoriasis.  After  their  f.«ll  the  skin 
does  not  present,  as  in  ptoriaiii,  a  smooth, 
red,  elevated  i^urface,  i>ut  a  surfice  which 
ia  marked  vriih  clufi'>  and  fissures. 

However,  in  certain  cases  of  chronic 


eczema,  very  rare  do  doubt,  the  eruption 
may  be  general,  and  the  skin  may  pre- 
sent a  red  tint,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
covered  with  whitish  scales  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  here  the  diagnosis  is  so  much 
the  more  difficult,  when  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed Up  the  very  first  phases  of  the  dis* 
ease,  and  when  no  exhalation  exists.  We 
shall  distinguish  this  state  from  psoriasis 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  skin  presenting 
00  elevation  or  liypenrophy,  as  in  this 
latter  disease,  and  because  the  fissures 
observed  are  proportioned  lo  the  muscular 
movements,  and  do  not  cover  the  surface 
of  the  skin  in  every  direction,  as  in  piori- 
agis  invelerata  But,  we  repeat  it,  much 
attention  is  required  in  these  cases,  and 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  wait  till 
a  new  exacerbation  coraes  to  renove  all 
our  doubts. 

We  shall  consider  the  prognosis  and 
tieatment  at  our  nest  naeetLng. 
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0/  Suppuratite  and  UleeratiiM  tnjtam- 
mation;  Granulation,  Skinning,  Hec- 
tic Fever,  and  Dittolution. 

When  an  inflammation  exceeds  the  ad- 
hesive state,  and  has  got  beyond  the 
power  of  resolution,  and  when  the  adhe- 
sive has  set  bounds  to  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation, the  suppurative  begins ;  or 
in  internal  surfaces,  where  the  adhesive 
cannot  take  place,  the  suppurative  be- 
gins. The  irritatioo  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  suppuration  is  tlie  samei 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  hare  been 
produced:  it  is  a  similar  process,  going 
through  the  same  stages,  whether  it  takes 
its  rise  from  external  violence,  or  from 
the  constitution,  or  from  disposition  for 
disease  in  a  part,  if  all  other  circum- 
stance-) are  equal.  It  is  very  difhcult  to 
give  a  true  and  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
chain  of  causes  which  lead  to  suppura- 
tion. Irritation  simply  is  not  always 
sulhcient;  it  often  only  brings  on  tlie  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  Violence  done  to  a 
part  IS  one  of  the  great  causes  of  suppu- 
ration, but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  it 
must  be  with  a  prevention  of  union  by 
the  first  intention,  or  by  adhes(ve  inflam- 
mation ;  it  must  be  attended  with  deailt 
in  tlie  part,  as  in  bruises.  The  applica- 
tion of  air  to  internal  surfaces  has  gene- 
rally been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  inflam. 
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maiion,  when  it  happened  in  consequence 
ef  deslruction  of  a  port ;  but  air  has  cer- 
tainlj  no  tucli  effect,  for  a.  stimulus  wouUl 
vise  from  a  wound  were  it  even  con- 
tained in  a  racHum;  nor  does  it  got  to 
the  parts  forming  circumscribed ahs.  es-es, 
which  yet  suppurate,  in  consequence  ol 
inflammation,  as  readily  a*  exposed  sur- 
faces. In  many  cases  of  emphysema, 
where  the  air  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
body,  we  have  no  such  effect,  excepting 
there  is  produced  an  exposure  of  some 
internal  surface  for  the  air  to  make  its 
escape  by,  and  then  the  wound  inOames. 
Id  birds  we  find  llie  cells  in  their  bonen 
communicating  with  the  lungs,  so  that 
they  have  at  all  times  more  or  leu  air  in 
them,  although  they  never  infltme;  but 
if  these  are  exposed  by  a  wound,  the 
stimulus  of  imperfection  is  gi»en,  and  in- 
flammation begins,  and  siippuralion  may 
succeed.  The  same  observation  is  appli- 
cable to  a  wound  made  in  the  abdomen 
of  a  fowl,  for  there  the  wound  inflames 
and  unites  the  intestines,  to  make  the 
cavity  perfect  again;  but  if  the  union  is 
not  allowed  to  take  place,  more  or  less  of 
the  abdomen  will  inflame  and  suppurate. 
How  should  we  account  also  for  suppura- 
tion taking  place  in  the  nose  during 
caVtiT'>i  sit'ce  i<  is  not  more  exposed  to 
air  then  than  at  other  limes?  Air,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  cause  of  suppuration. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  with  regard  to 
■pontaneous  iDflammation,  whether  it  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  constitution  will  be 
injured,  or  whether  il  is  a  salutary  process 
in  which  nature  is  endeavouring  to  relieve 
berself ;  and  il  is  evident  that  the  same 
action  may  arise  from  different  causes. 

Suppuration  does  not  depend  un  the 
violence  of  the  inflamtmation ;  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, simply  considered,  rather 
tends  to  produce  mortification ;  and  we 
leethal  in  gout,  which  does  not  suppurdle, 
there  often  is  more  riolent  inflamraation 
than  in  many  other  cases  that  do  ;  and  in 
true  scrofula  we  have  suppuration  without 
any  visible  inflammation;  so  that  this 
doe*  not  seem  essential  to  suppuration. 
Although  we  find  that  inflammation  and 
•upptiralion  from  injury  are  very  violent, 
yet  that  which  occurs  spontaneously  ge- 
BOially  exceeda  it  in  violence.  In  inflam- 
inatiou  of  the  breasts  in  women,  and  of 
the  testicles  in  men,  the  quicker  the  in- 
flammation proceeds  the  belter ;  for 
where  it  is  slow  it  gives  the  idea  of  spe- 
cific inflammation,  as  this  generally  pro- 
ceeds  slower  than  simple  inflammation. 

Suppuration  lakes  place  more  readily 
ttom  the  tur^e  of  canals  than  in  eitiier 


the  cellular  or  investing  membranes ;  (he 
same  degree  of  inflammation  which  will 
proditce  suppurative  in  the  first-men- 
lioned  parts  will  only  produce  adhesive  in 
tlie  latter.  If  a  bougie  be  introduced  into 
the  urethra,  it  may  produce  suppuration  ; 
but  if  introduced  into  tunica  vaginalis  or 
abdomen,  it  will  only  give  a  disposition 
for  adhesions, 

Si/mptoms  o/mppttralite  injtammitlion. 
— The  sensations  arising  from  a  disease 
generally  convey  some  idea  of  its  nature, 
Some  diseases  give  what  is  called  a  heavy, 
a  dull,  or  a  enawing  pain,  Sic. ;  but  the 
suppurative  inflammation  gives  as  much 
as  possible  the  idea  of  a  simple  pain, 
without  having  relation  to  any  other  mode 
of  sensation  :  this  pain  is  increased  at  the 
time  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
with  the  sensation  called  throbbing.  The 
part  now  becomes  more  swelled  by  the 
greater  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  extravasated  fluid 
being  poured  out,  and  a  scarlet  colour 
increases  from  the  admission  of  red  glo- 
bules into  vessels  not  naturally  conveying 
them  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels, 
and  an  cwJematoui  appearance,  like  that 
in  erysipelas  lakes  place.  One,  two,  or 
three  parts  of  the  inflammation  lose  the 
power  of  resolution,  and  take  on  exactly'] 
the  same  disposition  with  that  of  exposed 
surfaces,  or  a  surface  in  contact  with  an 
extraneous  body.  If  it  is  in  the  cellular 
membrane  that  this  disposition  takes 
place,  or  in  the  investing  membrane  of 
circumscribed  cavities,  the  vessels  now 
begin  to  alter  their  disposition  and  mode 
of  action,  and  continue  changing  till  they 
bring  themselves  to  that  state  which  fits 
them  to  form  matter.  But  as  this  change 
does  not  take  place  all  at  once,  some  parts 
may  for  some  lime  continue  to  discharge 
coagulabie  lymph,  as  in  the  adhesive 
state,  whilst  those  parts  which  have  taken 
on  the  suppurative  action  pour  out  mat- 
ter; aud  hence,  if  tumour  be  now 
opened,  it  wilt  be  found  to  contain  both 
matter  and  coagulable  lymph :  in  which 
state  it  has  always  been  imagined  that  the 
matter  had  not  arrived  at  a  slate  of  ripe- 
ness by  those  who.supposed  its  purulence 
to  depend  on  its  confinement  and  stay. 
Il  would  appear,  from  mailer  forming 
from  the  investing  membranes  of  internal 
cavities  and  mucous  surfaces,  that  matter 
may  be  formed  without  any  breach  of 
surface. 

There  is  a  certain  period  in  inflamma- 
tion when  suppuration  begins,  and  which 
is  discovered  by  new  symptoms,  as  shiver- 
ing, &c.;  and  though  ihe  change  is  ptettj 
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(luick,  time  tnuat  be  nllowed  for  tlie  ve«- 
sels  to  be  fitted  for  the  suppurative  state. 
The  effect  of  inHammation  seems  to  be 
tbe  proJacing  the  «uppuralive  dispositon, 
or  that  state  of  parts  which  disposes  them 
to  secrete  ptis  :  in  doing  this,  inflamma- 
tion seems  to  be  carried  to  such  a  length 
as  to  destroy  that  slate  of  parts  on  which 
itself  depends;  the  consequence  of  wliich 
is  that  they  lose  the  infiammatory  and 
come  into  that  disposition  which  fits  tiicm 
for  throwing  out  matter.  That  the  sup- 
purative is  very  different  from  the  adhe- 
sive inflatnniation  is  plain  from  this,  that 
if  a  wound  in  a  suppurative  stale,  yielding 
g:ood  matter,  has  by  irritation  of  any  kind 
the  adhesive  inflammation  produced  in  it 
to  any  degree,  the  discharge  lessens,  and 
the  wound  puts  on  appearances  very  dif- 
fierent  from  what  it  had  before.  It  seems 
a  fixed  and  useful  law  in  the  animal 
iceonomy,  that  when  inflammation  has 
gone  to  the  length  of  destroying  the  natu- 
ral functions  of  parts,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  returning  by  a  retrograde  motion  to 
that  stale  from  which  they  set  out,  sup* 
puration  should  come  on  to  give  them  a 
uisposiiion  for  a  second  mode  of  cure. 

Treatment  of  Suppurntion. — Suppu- 
ration may  sometimes  be  removed  by  pro- 
ducing actions  in  other  parts;  thos,  I 
have  seen  a  bubo  cured  by  a  vomit,  and 
similar  effects  are  producible  on  scrofulous 
tumours.  When  suppuration  cannot  be 
stopped  or  resolved,  in  most  cases  it  is  to 
be  hurried  on  towards  the  skin,  which 
generally  is  the  first  step  taken  by  sur- 
geons. How  far  suppuration  can  be  in- 
creased by  medicines  or  applications  I  do 
not  know,  but  attempts  are  generally 
made ;  hence  we  have  I  think,  in  the 
pbarmacopoiia,  (though  I  do  not  read 
many  hooks,)  suppurating  cataplasms, 
maturating,  Sec,  but  I  doubt  if  lliey  have 
considerable  cflect  in  this  way,  for  the 
same  applications  applied  to  a  sore  would 
hardly  increase  the  discharge  of  that  sore. 
However,  in  cases  where  the  parts  are 
indolent,  and  hardly  admit  of  suppura- 
tion, by  stimulating  the  skin  more  salutary 
inflamn.ation  may  be  produced,  and  of 
course  quicker  suppuration;  but  with 
troe  suppuration,  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  I  bflieve  hardly  necciisary  to  do 
anything  with  resided  to  the  suppuration 
itself.  Nevertheless  it  has  perhaps  been 
found  by  expreience  tliat  these  applica- 
tions tend  to  bring  matter  faster  to  the 
skin,  even  in  the  rapid  suppurations: 
oiily,  however,  in  those  cases  where  t)ie 
inner  surface  of  the  abscess  is  witltin  the 
influence  of   the  skin.    This  effect,  t«o, 


may  arise  from  another  mode  of  action 
being  produced  than  that  of  quicker  sup- 
puration, which  is  the  hastening  of  an 
ulceration.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk 
are  commonly  used  to  inflamed  parks 
when  suppuration  is  known  to  have  taken 
place :  this  application  can  have  no  effect, 
except  that  oflessening  the  inflammation, 
or  rather  making  the  skin  easy. 

0/  tuppuration  wilAoul  inJlammatio». 
— 1  have  hinted  that  thickening  of  parts 
took  place  sometimes  without  inflamma- 
tion, and  also  that  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation might  take  place  without 
being  preceded  by  the  adhesive.  Many 
indolent  tumours,  slow  swellings  of  the 
joints,  swellings  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
tubercles  in  iJie  lungs,  and  swellings  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  the  first 
kind,  namely,  thickening  without  visible 
inflammation  ;  and  the  contents  of  some 
k irtd  of  encysted  tumours,  the  matter  of 
many  scrofulous  suppurations,  as  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  tbe  joints  of  the 
foot  and  hand,  for  instance,  and  in  ih« 
tiip-joint,  called  hip  cases,  of  ihc  loin#, 
called  lumbar  abscess,  the  suppuration  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  body,  all  exhibit  the  formation  . 
of  matter  without  any  previous  visible  in- 
flammation. They  come  on  insensibly, 
(he  first  symptom  being  a  swellii>g  in  con- 
sequence of  ttie  thickening,  (which  ia 
not  the  case  in  inflammation,  fur  there 
sensation  is  the  first  symptom,)  and  thia 
swelling  is  increased  by  the  formation  of 
matter. 

The  nature  of  (he  matter  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  suppuration  in 
consequence  of  inflammation  and  tliat 
without  it,  the  latter  being  generally  com- 
posed of  a  curdly  substance  mixed  with 
matter.  The  curdly  matter  is,  we  may 
suppose,  the  coagulahle  lymph  depiived 
of  scrum,  the  thinner  part  is  true  pus, 
having  the  globules  and  specific  proper- 
ties of  pus,  and  is  often  as  thick  ai  the 
common  pus  formed  in  consequence  of 
inflammation. 

All  parts  which  form  pus  of  any  kind,' 
whether  in  consecjuence  of  inflainrnailon 
or  otherwise,  must  go  through  similar 
processes  to  produce  the  nhim  t.- efT .  t . 
Of  cure.  The  fir«  step,  in  eitlier  c^-..-.  )•.. 
the  ovacuniion  of  ibis  matter,  for  (ill  that 
is  eflecled  nature  cannot  take  meana 
towards  a  cuiv ;  the  second  step  is  granu- 
lation :  the  third,  cicatrisation. 

Tliere  are  three  modes  of  doing  the 
first;  one  is  the  absorption  of  matter, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  scrofulous 
kind,  but  not  in  those  suppurations  whJc 
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are  ilie  consequencei  of  inflammation, 
and  which  proouces  no  alleralioii  of  thf 
pan  except  ihe  gradually  creeping  inio  a 
sound  slate;  the  other  modes  of  dischiFg- 
inj  this  mailer  are,  eilh<;r  opening  tJie 
abiice!i9,  to  allow  it  to  pass  out,  or  aiiow- 
ing  ulceration  to  take  place  on  the  insi'^e 
to  produce  its  escape ;  which  process  10 
the  present  case,  havinc;  pecutiariti*  s  dif- 
ferent from  those  arising  from  inllamraa- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  still  further. 
Ulceration  in  consequence  of  suppura> 
tion  arising  from  inflammation,  is  very 
rapid,  especially  if  the  suppuration  is 
very  rapid;  but  ulceration  inconsi-qiience 
of  suppuration  not  the  effect  of  iiiflamnia- 
tion,  is  extremely  slow;  it  may  remain 
months,  or  even  years,  before  the  parts 
give  way. 

VVhen  an  ab«ceM,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  is  opened,  it  immediately 
proceeds  towards  a  cure,  and  perhaps 
may  hare  gone  some  steps  towards  a  cure 
before  the  opening.  As  inflammalton 
lessens,  suppuration  bacoroes  siill  more 
perfect,  granulations  begin  to  form,  he. 
But  when  an  absr.ess,  not  preceded  by 
the  common  inflammation,  is  opened,  a 
very  different  process  is  first  to  laVe  place; 
the  consequence  is,  that  intlainmation  now 
takes  place  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
abscess,  which  afterwards  produces  per- 
fect matter,  like  that  produced  when  in- 
flummation  is  the  original  disease.  How- 
ever, il  somElimea  happens  that  they  in- 
flame before  ihey  are  opened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  distending  Che  cavity 
acting  like  an  extraneous  body,  not  iti 
consequence  of  the  cause  of  suppuration. 
I  have  seen  white  swellings  of  the  knee 
inflame  before  they  were  opened,  when 
ulceration  took  place,  and  the  pus  was 
brought  soon  to  (ne  skin,  though  before  it 
had  been  for  months  without  producing 
the  least  tendency  to  ulceration,  and  of 
course  none  to  inflammation ;  hut  the 
confinement  of  matter  became  the  cause 
of  tnflimnsaiion.  The  inflammation  and 
new  suppuration  taking  place  in  eo'nse^ 
quence  of  an  opening  into  these  ab- 
scesses, is  exactly  similas  to  those  inflam- 
mations and  suppurations  which  take 
place  inconsequence  of  an  opening  made 
into  internal  cavities;  and  it  is  extraordi. 
nary  ihat  often  upon  opening  these  swell- 
ings, inflammation,  fever,  nay,  death,  shall 
follow,  but  if  suffered  to  break  of  lh«m- 
selves  no  such  effect  is  produced. 

0/  Put. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  modes  of 
action  above  described  is  the  formation  of 


matter,  commonly  termed  pus.  Ttii» 
matter  is  very  difFerettt  from  what  was 
discharged  during  the  adhesive  stage  of 
inflammation,  and  also  very  different  from 
the  common  secretion  of  internal  canals; 
yet  when  th^-se  surfaces  fona  pus  it  is 
probable  lhi»y  are  formed  by  the  same 
vessels;  if  so,  their  mode  of  action  must 
be  ereatly  altered. 

In  suppuration  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  of  circumscribed  cavities,  their 
vessels  are  but  tittle  changed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suppurative  disposition, 
so  that  they  still  retain  much  of  they  ac- 
quired by  the  first  stage.  The  discharge 
is,  at  the  beginning,  little  more  than  coag- 
ulabte  lymph  mixed  with  some  serum; 
this  is  scarce  different  from  the  discharge 
in  the  adhesive  stage  of  the  inflammation* ; 
but  as  the  inflammatory  disposition  sub- 
sides, a  new  disposition  is  every  instant 
altering  these  vessels  to  the  suppurative 
state;  the  discharge  is  also  varying  con- 
stantly from  a  species  of  extravasation  to 
th<>  new-formed  matter  peculiar  to  sup- 
puration. The  matter  removes  further 
and  further  from  the  nature  of  the  blood, 
losing  the  yellowish  or  greenish  pus,  and 
becoming  white,  and  more  viscid  and 
creamy,  By  the  formation  of  this  new 
sultftance,  tiie  coagulable  lymph,  which 
was  extravasated  in  the  adhesive  state, 
and  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  cells, 
either  on  cut  surfaces,  a«  wounds,  or  on 
the  walls  of  abscesses,  is  pushed  off,  and 
if  there  bf  a  cavity,  is  pushed  into  it,  so 
that  we  should  find  in  the  cavity  both 
coagulable  lymph  and  pus;  or,  if  on  a 
cut  surface,  it  is  thrown  off,  and  is  gene- 
rally removed,  along  with  extravasated 
blood,  &c.,  with  the  dressings. 

This  ts  the  process  which  lakes  place  in 
the  first  formation  of  pus  in  an  abscess,  or 
from  Che  surface  of  fresh  wounds. 

On  the  internal  surface  of  canals  the 
parts  are  not  obliged  to  go  tlirough  all 
these  steps;  they  run  into  suppuration 
almost  instantaneously. 
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mSANlTY. 

Mental  diseases  are  either  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic  : — the  first  comprehend 
all  those  diseases  which  are  generally 
8poken  of  under  the  term — Inaanity  ; 
while  the  symptomatic  are  those  which 
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ob«iou«ly  depend  cm  bodily'  disease. 
The  norninclature  of  these  jubjecLs  is  so 
Tague  ts  to  prove  the  low  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  thent  :  tlte  great 
differeuce  between  a  madman  and  an 
idiot  is,  that  the  former  reasons  soundly 
on  false  principles,  whilst  the  latter  rea- 
sons falsely  on  sound  principles — Uius 
there  may  be  much  reason  displayed  in 
matinets,  but  not  in  idiotcy.  lx>rd  EliJon 
has  endeavoured  to  makeanother  division, 
under  the  appellation  of"  unsoundness  of 
mind  ;"  but  it  is  very  vague.  1 1  is  only 
a  minor  degree  of  idiotcy. 

All  insane  persons  are  distinguished 
from  healthy  persons,  by  a  want  of  coii- 
troul  over  tneir  feelings  and  actions. 
Most  autboTs  have  said  that  insanity  is  a 
want  of  perceptions  ol  what  is  morally 
right  and  morally  wrong;  but  it  will  often 
be  difficult  to  tell  whether  insane  persons 
may  not  have  this  perception,  and  in 
order  to  exculpate  them  from  blame,  this 
want  of  perception  must  be  evidently  seen 
in  many  of  tneir  actions,  if  not  in  the 
whole  teoor  of  their  conduct.  Some  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  fact  of  insanity  from 
the  very  act  which  has  brought  the  pri- 
soner to  trial,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
excused  on  this  ground.  I  cannot  agree, 
says  Dr.  Christison,  with  the  Continental 
Jurists,  who  say  that  ru  act  may  be  so 
atrocious,  as  itself  tu  prove  the  insanity 
of  the  person  who  has  committed  it,  wiili- 
out  any  bodily  disease  being  present: 
but  when  the  latter  produces  insanity,  ajt 
in  the  case  of  epilepsy,  hysteritis,  or  puer- 
peral fever,  madness  may  really  exist 
without  any  previous  symptoms  having 
existed  to  warn  us  of  it. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  suicide  al- 
ways results  from  insanity,  One  man 
tnarried  his  mistress  in  order  to  legitimize 
the  children  he  had  had  by  her,  and  then 
killed  himself.  It  was  endeavoured  to 
prove  his  insanity  by  his  last  act,  but 
there  was  too  much  "  method"  in  the  pre- 
vious act — his  marriage.  A  man  nanled 
Nicholson  was  executed  in  1813,  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonner ;  he  was 
previously  on  good  terms  with  them,  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  motive  for  the  deed, 
which  he  declared  was  from  a  sudden 
impression,  felt  about  live  minutes  before 
be  committed  the  crime.  A  corporal  de- 
termined to  get  himself  hacked  to  deatli, 
in  order  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  begged 
a  comrade  to  chop  oif  his  arms  and  legs : 
the  latter  did  so,  tniuking  it  was  no  ciime 
to  obey  Uie  request  of  his  friend — he  was 
beheaded.  A  man  jumped  into  the  water 
ia    order  to  prove   to    his  friend    that 


a  man  of  sound  roiad  might  commit 
suicide.  Georget  relates  the  cases  uf 
persons  going  Out  to  murder  others,  and 
giving  no  proof  of  madness,  except  their 
not  concealing  the  deed.  This  is  called 
munomanic  homicide ;  but  the  safety  of 
society  demands  ilial  all  such  persons 
should  be  confined. 

In  many  cases,  insanity  continues  with- 
out  interruption,  but  in  others  there  are 
intervals  ot  health,  called  "  lucid  inter- 
vals,''— persons  subject  to  them  are  "  lu- 
natics," properly  so  called,  but  the  term 
is  now  used  more  generally.  In  lucid  in- 
tervals persons  are  capable  of  performing 
all  the  duties  of  liPe,  and  are  responsible 
for  their  actions.  They  are  less  easily 
cured  than  those  whose  madness  is  unin- 
terrupted. 

Insanity  may  be  either  partial  or  uni- 
versal. The  former  is  called  "  melan- 
cholia ''  by  CuUen  and  Pinel.  It  may  be 
expressed  by  the  term  "  monomania." 
There  is  no  action,  however  extravagant, 
that  persons  afflicted  with  it  will  not  at' 
tempt.  The  first  delusion  we  shall  men- 
tion, as  one  to  which  monomaniacs  are 
subject,  is  as  to  their  own  persons — they 
often  funcy  themselves  kings,  queens,  em- 
perors and  prophets.  Some  have  thought 
themselves  tarley-coms,  and  were  afraid 
of  going  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  the  birds. 
The  second  delusion  is  as  to  their  circum- 
stances, which  they  generally  imagine  to 
be  of  a  melancholy  nature.  They  arc 
often  in  dread  of  conspiracies.  A  third 
delusion  is,  as  to  their  future  state,  which 
they  always  paint  in  gloomy  colours,  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
state  of  feeling  from  that  of  many  religi- 
ous persons  wiiose  minds  are  sound.  A 
fourth  delusion  is,  as  to  their  being  in  ill- 
health.  All  the  patients  affected  witli 
these  delusions  are  rational  on  all  other 
subjects  ;  and  sometimes  succeed  in  con- 
cealing their  particular  hallucin-itions. 
There  was  one  gentleman  who  thought 
that  Buonaparte  was  Jesus  Christ;  but 
before  his  examination  came  on,  his  hal- 
lucination changed  to  his  being  Christ 
himself,  and  when  attacked  on  the  former 
delusion,  was  perfectly  rational-  It  is  a 
qmesiion  how  far  the  act  of  a  monomaniac 
can  be  excused,  when  it  is  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
hallucination.  One  man  had  a  delusion, 
which  led  him  to  dress  himself  like  a  wo» 
man.  His  will  was  set  aside,  but  the 
propriety  of  doing  it  is  very  questionable. 
Another  was  a  man  whose  understauding 
was  acute  oo  all  points,  except  that  he 
tliouj^bt  himself  the  owner  of  the  winning 
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bone  io  every  race.  In  a  caw  of  murder 
a  partial  tmulmen  would  escape  punish- 
ment, although  the  act  nii&;hl  not  be  con- 
nected with  hit  hallucination  ;  but  he 
ought  to  lufTer  in  such  a  case.  As  to 
Willi*,  if  not  proved  to  be  connected  with 
the  hallucination,  they  should  themselves 
be  looked  to,  in  order  to  decide  on  their 
propriety,  from  their  own  internal  evi- 
dence. 

We  must  not  conclude  that  a  man  is 
insane  from  one  act;  and  Iherefore  it  is 
wTon^  for  barristers  to  make  medical  men 
give  their  opiniou  on  succeMive  single 
acts.  Madness  generally  begins  gra- 
dually, but  often  terminalti  suddenly ;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  genilemsin  who  thought 
he  had  a  glass  leg-,  but  whose  servant 
cured  him  in  a  quarrel,  by  proving  tl>at 
this  le^  was'  able  to  bear  the  blows  of  a 
poker.  Another  person  was  speedily 
cured  by  finding  tliat  what  he  took  for  a 
canvas  partition,  was  a  stone  wall.  Mad- 
men may  be  either  manageable  or  furious, 
and  a  cure,  In  idiopathic  cases,  is  not  so 
rare  oi  is  generally  thought.  Death  sel- 
dom occurs  from  the  madness;  the  pa- 
tients are  often  remarkably  healthy  in 
oilier  respects  ;  and  but  slight  inorbiu  ap- 
pearancis,  in  most  casrs,  can  be  ditco- 
vered  on  dissection. 

Sonitiambulism  is  a  state  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  madmen  who  acts  cor- 
rectly on  false  principles.  Dr.  Christison 
never  knew  a  case  of  a  person  committing 
a  crime  while  in  astateof  somnambuiism  ; 
but  Fodere  tells  us  of  a  priest,  who 
stabbed  the  bed  of  a  person  he  disliked  ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  not  awake 
at  the  time.  A  woodman,  waking  up 
suddenly,  killed  his  wife  with  an  axe. 
He  said  he  liioughi  the  devil  was  come, 
that  he  struck  at  him,  and  hit  his  wife  by 
accident 

Insanity  may  be  pretended  from  various 
motiv«'g ;  and  in  many  cases  the  pretence 
has  b«en  successful.  The  kind  of  insanity 
choi<en,  is  usually  general  madness  of  a 
furious  description,  or  partial  madness  of 
a  gloomy  cast.  In  suspected  cases,  we 
must  first  trace  the  history  of  the  ca»e 
from  the  time  of  health  to  the  present 
dale.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  countenance,  but  it  requires  great  ex- 
perience to  judge  of  it;  and  idiots  have 
sometimes  shrewed  countenances.  The 
next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  voice, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  real  insa- 
nity. In  the  latter,  also,  you  have  pre- 
temalvral  strength,  violent  exertion  with- 
out perspiration,  tec  Prelended  mad- 
inca  generatly  r«tum  incoberent  aaawen 


to  every  question ;  which  is  not  often  the 
caae  with  real  madmen.  The  best  way  to 
detect  them  is  to  tell  there  suddenly  some 
news  about  their  case,  observing  tlie  effect 
on  the  pulse.  Cases  of  real  insanity  are 
more  easily  cured  while  recent,  than  if 
neglected.  Cures  are  also  more  frequent 
in  youth  than  in  age,  and  in  females  than 
than  in  males.  Monomania  is  oftener 
cured  than  oiher  kinds  of  insanity,  al- 
though the  contrary  is  maintained  by 
Esquirol.  He  says  idiotcy  is  never  cured, 
and  the  fatuity  of  old  age  is  likewise  con- 
sidered incurable.  Sudden  cases  are 
more  easily  cured  than  gradual  ones. 
Reports  of  cases  of  insanity  are  generally 
defective  in  many  particulars. 

We  may  be  called  upoo  to  decide  on 
the  inranily  of  an  absent  or  adead  person. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  man  can  conscientiously 
give  an  opinion  here;  and  he  must  not 
pronounce  on  separate  acts.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  furious  fits  of  mania, 
may  take  the  place  of  epileptic  fits.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Haslani 
and  Burrows.  Insanity  is  often  not  so 
much  an  aeeompaniment  of  bodily  dis- 
ease, as  a  »eqtiel  of  it :  one  symptom  be- 
coming more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and 
remaining  after  they  are  gone.  Some- 
times, homevcr,  insanity  is  one  of  the 
attending  circumstances  of  diseases.  The 
deaf  and  dumb,  whose  stale  of  depriva- 
tion in  these  particulars  is  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  mental  disability,  are  reck- 
oned among  the  insane,  unless  they  ars 
educated  by  the  modem  system  ;  in  whicb 
case  they  will  be  considered  as  responsible 
agents. 

Bodily  disease  is  often  accompanied  bf 
a  kind  of  mental  imbecility  in  which  men 
are  easily  excited, and  owing  to  the  former  ' 
practice  of  leaving  estates  to  the  Rornan 
Catholic  Church,  iliere  is  an  old  Scotch  ] 
law   against   the  disposltry   of   heritable, 
property  on  a  death -bed.     It  is  absurd  tot] 
keep  up  this  law  now.     There  are  many] 
lingering  diseases  in  which  thejudgm>-nM 
remains  sound.     The  lime  is  now  limitetti 
to  sixty  days.     If  the  person  lives  beyond  J 
that  time,  after  making  his  will,  the  lattepj 
is  valid.     It  is  also  valid  if  the  persoaT 
who  made  it  paid   his  acconnts   bffore\ 
signing   It,  or  afterward  ;  so  that  fineen 
minutes  would  have  made  all  the  diflPer'f 
ence.     Such  a  distinction  roust  be  absurd. 
A  question  may  also  arise,  as  to  whether 
the  man  at  the  lime  he  made  his  will,  was 
ill  of  the  disease  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.     As   the  statute  is   so   absurd,  its 
conditions  ought  to  be  fully  proved  before 
it  if  put  in  force.     It  is  sometimes  alleged 
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a  man  recovered  Of  one  fit  of  his  dis- 
e,  hitt  d  veil  of  another  fit,  as  in  a  case 

'  epilep«y,  for  instance.  Suppose  that  a 
taan,  whil«  making  his  will,  labours 
under  paralysis  of  one  side  of  his  body, 
and  that  he  dies  within  sixty  days.  Out 
did  he  then,  at  tlie  time  of  making  his 
will  labour  under  the  disease  of  which  he 
afterwards  died?  Such  a  question  must 
be  decided  on  metaphysical  grounds. 

Sometimes  th«  line  between  health  and 
insanity  is  so  slender  as  to  require  great 
judgement  to  discriminate  between  them. 
Hall  long  ago  remarked  on  the  difference 
between  total  and  partial  insanity.  The 
greatdifficulty  is  with  respect  to  the  latter 
wbid  is  now  called  monomania.  Dr 
Uadbm  says,  no  specific  direction  can  be 
given  for  pronouncing  with  certainty  on  a 
Supposed  case  of  it.  Monomaniacs  are 
sometimes  very  cunning,  and  they  will 
then  avoid  giving  direct  answers.  One 
of  the  best  plans  is  to  allow  the  patient  to 
detail  hii case, and  tlie  ill-treatment  which 
be  alleges  he  has  suffered ;  and  never  to 
interrupt  him  in  his  digressions.  Want 
of  sleep  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  ;  and 
likewise  a  restless,  wandering  eye ;  and  if 
asked  the  reason  of  these  phenomena,  the 
patient  will  oflen  ascribe  them  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  Insane  persons 
often  fancy  they  see  and  hear  things 
which  have  really  no  existence.  The 
maniac  thinks  they  arc  real,  but  the  mo- 
nomaniac knows  they  are  not.  Some 
pertoos  exhibit  in  their  conduct  such  pe- 
culiarities, as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of 
Bonomania,  and  yet  act  so  well,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  or 
free  them  from  responsibility.  Lord 
Cudworlh  used  to  inclulgc  in  eccentrities 
of  dress,  and  tJiey  tried  to  set  aside  his 
will  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ;  the  case 
went  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  will-  It  was  a 
guod  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Erskine, 
tltat  if  the  insanity  does  not  affect  tlie  act 
in  question,  that  act  should  be  considered 
valid.  If  the  person,  however,  should 
labour  under  any  idea,  which  might  lead 
to  mischief,  he  is  a  proper  subject  for 
restraint.  When  I  went  to  Liverpool, 
says  Dr.  Trail),  I  found  a  man  in  the 
asylum,  who  had  been  conBned  for  ten 
years  for  threatening  his  neighbours ;  but 
the  onlv  peculiarity  which  could  be-dis- 
covered  in  his  conduct,  was  his  keeping 
the  seventh  day  holy  instead  of  the  iirst ; 
as  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  change 
the  Sabbath.  He  was  a  strict  Christian, 
and  attended  worship  on  Suikdays  in 
compliment  to  the  rest.      Finding  he  Itad 


given  up  all  idea  of  doing  harm,  I  set 
him  at  liberty,  and  kept  sight  of  him  for 
eight  yean.  He  went  on  quite  correctly, 
still  keeping  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  He  ^t 
remembered  me  with  gratitude,  and  as  a  ^| 
mark  of  it,  came  to  me  with  a  hare  as  a 
present.  Lord  MansAeld  thought  a  man 
was  responsible  for  his  acts,  if  be  could 
tell  good  from  evil ;  though  he  might  be 
incapable  of  managing  bis  affairs.  He 
said  that  if  a  man  committed  a  crime,  in 
the  intervtds  of  occasional  insanity  (pro- 
perly called  lunacy),  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
line  on  the  general  question.  Cases 
must  be  decided  each  on  its  own  merits. 
The  impunity  for  crime  which  is  attached 
to  insanity,  makes  a  great  impression  on 
Che  mind  of  all  lunatics.  In  1800,  Mar- 
garet Nicliolson  was  acquitted  of  attempt- 
irvg  to  murder  the  king,  as  it  was  proved 
she  bad  a  fit  of  lunacy  tbe  day  before ;  and 
Lord  Kenyon  thought  it  highly  iroproba-  ^ 
ble  she  could  have  got  well  in  the  short  fl 
interval.  H 

A  late  act  of  parliament  has  several 
provisions  to  prevent  the  disgraceful 
abuses,  which  were  proved,  by  parlia- 
mentary investigation,  to  have  existed. 
All  asylums  must  be  licensed  ',  a  pl.in  of 
ibem  must  be  furnished  to  tiie magistrates, 
who  may  appoint  visitors,  from  whom  it 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  conceal  any  patient. 
No  patient  can  be  admitted  into  an  asy- 
lum without  a  certificate  from  two  medi- 
cal men,  who  must  liave  examinined  hin 
at  different  times,  and  within  seven  days 
prior  to  admission.  A  medical  man  can- 
not sign  this  certificate,  if  he  has  any  in- 
terest in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  or  if  his 
father,  or  son,  or  brother,  or  partner  ^M 
should  have  such  an  interest.  H 

There  is  better  hope  of  patients  with 
high  maniacal  fury,th^u  of  monomaniacs, 
especially  if  tlie  latter  be  of  a  despondent 
class.  The  existence  of  an  hereditary 
taint,  renders  the  case  unfavourable;  for 
then  slight  causes  will  bring  back  the 
attack.  In  the  case  of  insanity  produced 
by  intoxication  the  first  attacks  are  gene> 
rally  cured  easily.  If  insanity  arisesfirom 
pregnancy,  it  is  generally  cured  in  lix 
weeks,  and  almost  always  within  a  few 
months.  Of  rases  of  insanity  from  drink- 
ing, of  long  standing,  the  majority  are 
quite  incurable.  Monomaniacs  require 
from  fuur  In  six  months,  or  even  two 
years  for  their  cure,  especially  if  they  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  tu  suicide.  If  the  attack 
should  last  longer  than  this,  it  is  seldom 
cured.  By  an  examination  of  the  French 
tables,  it  appears  that  the  greater  numb 
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of  rur«s  take  place  within  four  months- 
Lib*  gmlMt  misrortune  in  iliis  diiease  as 
EVm  tondency  to  relnpse  after   recovery : 
lliiiit  rolapM  It  common  when  the  disease 
III  hereditary,  and  where  it  arises   from 
'  <Jrink,  the  habii  is  but  too  liable  to  recur. 
If  II  arife  from  disirt-ss  of  mind_,  when  the 
Aticnt  \i  left  alone,  he  is  apt  to  ponder  on 
he  painful  luhject.    Intoxicatiou  is  some- 
time* cliaraclerited  by  the  symptoms  of 
I  delirium,  of  hysterio.  of  epilepsy,  and  of 
•poplfxy.     Hypochondriasis,  iri  a  severe 
'  fijrm,  ift  generally  attended  by  dyspepsia. 
A  lucid  iutervnil  is  not  a  mere  remis- 
f  aion  of  the  disease,  but  an  interval  be- 
tween the  paroxysms,  in  which  interval 
I  lb«  mind  is  in  a  perfect  stale.     The  law 
,  allows   n  lunatic  to   make  his  will  in  a 
[lui'itl  interval;  but  it  does  not  recognize 
Ithr  will  of  an  idiot.     Dr.  Traill  does  not 
think  a  perfect  lucid  interval  enists  in 
Insuiiiiy.     lie  has  known  convalescents 
remain  collected  for  months,  if  the  mor- 
bid subject  has   not  been  touched  upon. 
While    he  had   tharge  of  the  Liverpool 
Aityluni,   (t'P   burning  of   York    Minster 
look  pl.ice ;  but  the  incendiary  was  very 
proi>crly  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity.    The  newspapers   were   admitted 
'  into  the   convalescent  ward,  and    the   ac- 
1  counts  of  the  trial  caused  great  sensation. 
One  of  the  patients  told    the  doctor,  that 
^M  he  were  to  kill   him,  he  should  not  be 
l.buiigfd  ;  since  either  lie  was  mad  or  his 
detention  in  the  asylum   was  unlawful: 
Teosoning,  by-tlie-bye,  which  was  perfectly 
correct. 

A  young  man  was  broiighl  into  the  same 
I  mylum  one  night,  with  a  certitirate  from 
IM  mtidicul  man,  who  bad  graoted  it  on  the 
[ tvprasentatioii  of  his  friends,  without 
|lt4vins  seen  him  personally.  He  was 
foiily  tntovicitcd,  and  on  coming  to  his 
I  ti>ii«ni  was  much  surprised  at  his  silua- 
l|ii)u.  In  a  few  day»  he  was  dismissed, 
^ith  mi  >i>isurace  that  the  life  he  had  lately 
iild  render  him  a  fit  object  for  a 
■ncnt  residence  in  the  asylum, 
uchondria-is  is  apt  to  degenerate 
iity .  Hysteria,  if  often  repeated, 
to  pioduce  mental  imbecility.  As 
^  a  volutary  act,  the  law  makes 
■iponsihle  for  the  acl5  commit- 
'\,icQtion.  This  was  niled 
/  in  a  case  in  which  the 
,  III*  rational  between  the 
ii.ii,  iiUhoueh  the  latter 
'  ■  ■!  Lord  Ferriars  dc- 
uidy  and  shot  him. 
.  \v.«s  subject  to  fits 
'-  had  one  the  day 
.1    e:iccuted.      It  it 


thought  that  if  he  had  not  been  of  so  high 
a  rank  he  would  not  have  been  executed, 
but  confined.  In  Pinel's  cases  of  re- 
covery from  mania  and  monomania,  only 
onc.sixth  relapsed. 

Cox's  remarks  on  feigned  insanity  are 
very  goo<t.  Pretended  madmen  think  it 
is  ooly  necessary  to  be  extravagant.  They 
do  not  copy  consistency,  or  draw  loeical 
conclusions  from  the  fdlse  premises.  They 
cannot  imitate  the  watchfulness  of  real 
insanity,  but  will  generally  sleep  soundly, 
if  lef\  alone,  and  if  put  into  a  chamber 
where  they  can  be  watched  without  their 
knowledge,  will  generally  betray  them- 
selves. There  is  a  want  of  that  peculiar 
expression  of  the  eyes  which  characterises 
insainty;  and  of  that  peculiar  odour 
which  is  very  perceptible  about  the  in- 
sane, especially  after  they  rise  in  tlie 
morning.  The  way  to  detect  tbem  is  to 
tell  them  to  relate  their  own  story.  They 
make  it  far  too  favourable  for  themselves, 
and  afford  opportunities  for  contradiction, 
which  would  irritate  them  if  really  in- 
sane. Real  maniacs  lose  hope  and  fear 
in  the  predominance  of  the  morbid  idea  ; 
but  those  who  [feign  madness  may  often 
be  acted  upon  by  them,  and  are  thus  de- 
lectMl. 

Has  insanity  increase  in  Great  Britain.^ 
It  is  generally  thought  that  it  ha.si ;  but 
Dr  Burrows,  who  treats  the  subject  very 
ably,  shows  that  althongh  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
lipirits,  and  of  speculative  adventures  in 
business,  insanity  ha<  re.dly  not  increased. 
This  oiiiiiion  is  supported  hy  Willis  and 
Heberaen.  Many  insane  persons  who 
were  formerly  allowed  to  wander  about 
the  country  are  now  thut  up  in  asylums, 
and  this  swells  the  apparent  number  of 
the  insane. 

Let  us  now  la  «  a  glance  at  the  re- 
searches of  the  phrenologists  on  this  sub- 
ject. TTiey  allege  that  insanity  was  little 
understood  before  their  science  was  intro- 
duced, but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
perly understood  now.  Those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  considered  in 
relation  to  phrenology,  will  find  it  ably 
treated  in  the  best  article  on  the  subject, 
in  one  of  liie  best  practical  treatise  on  me- 
dicine, which  ourtiraehas  produced;  "Dr. 
Mackintosh,  on  Fatholovy  and  the  practice 
of  Physic."  Mr.  Combe  was  taken  to  the 
lunatic  asylums  at  Dublin,  and  told  the 
hallucinations  of  the  patients  correctly, 
from  feeling  their  heads.  Every  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  is  a  disease  ;  but  tem- 
porary delirium  is  not  called  iDtanily, 
because  it   disap|)ears  when    llie    fever 
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declines,  or  the  bowels  are  put  into  order. 
When  any  important  organ  of  the  body  i^ 
di^e-dseti,   the   lirain    must   suffer,   either 
from     the    blood    not    being     propprlji 
changed  or  from  vrhat  iiCaWeil  at/mprilAf/ — 
a  certain  influence  conveyed  by  the  nerves. 
When  insanity  lakes  the  form  of  furious 
violence,  the   strength  of  the  patient  is 
often   very    great.      The  latter  may   be 
wrong-  in  everything,  or  eccentric  in  one 
particular  only;  fancying  himtelt  a  tea- 
pot, or  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  or  having 
some  curious  fancy,  as  for  a  peculiarly 
shaped  hat  or  coat.     This   last   kind   of 
insanity,    which    is    called    monomani;*, 
could    not    be     explained    satisfactorily 
before    the   introduction   of   phrenology. 
Men  used  to   think  themselves  kings  or 
prime-ministers,  while  perfectly  sane  on 
all  other  particulars;  and  it  could  not  be 
underetood  how  the  brain  could  be  wrong 
io  one  particular  and  not  in  another,  (ill 
different  feelings  were  assigned   lo  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the   brain  ;  any  of  which 
parts,  of  course,  may  be  diseased   inde- 
pendently  of  the  rest.     I  was  walking, 
■ays  Dr.    Mackintosh,  with  a  man   who 
bad  been  quite  sane  up  to  that  time,  but 
who  suddenly  exclaimed  that  lie  was  a 
gre«t  man,  and  he  was  to  marry  the  Prin- 
oess  Charlotte,  and  to  conquer  Buonaparte. 
lie   fasted   and    prayed    three  days   and 
ni(;hts,  and  thought  an  angel  visited  him, 
and  gave  as  a  sign  that  a  plant  in  the 
room  should  die  or  revive  at  nis  wish.     1 
got  his  bonels  opened,  and  he  recovered 
for  that  time,  but  he  has  since  been  placed 
in  an  anylum.     Another  gentleman  had 
some  large  haemorrhoids  excised,  and  the 
diichaaee  from  them  beiiii;  suddenly  cut 
off,   and    as  be  lived  high,  he  became 
maniacal,  and  was  caught  firing  his  pis- 
tols in  his  bedioora,     When  Dr.  Mackin- 
to<li   was  informed  of  this,  knowing  the 
conformation  of  this  gentleman's   head, 
and  in   particular  that  the  organ  of  cau- 
tion was  largely  develop«'d,  he  told  th" 
■  friends  that  the  gentleman  thought  himself 
[lieset  by  conspirators,  which   turned  out 
fto  be  correct. 

Females   advanced    in   life  s«meiimes 
i  think  themselves  pregnant  by  some  great 
'  person.     Dr.  Mackintosh  knew  a  married 
Ibdy  who  fancied  herself  wi\h  child   by 
J  George  the  Fourth,  and  who  stuffed  any- 
[fhing  she  could  lay  hold  of  up  the  vagina, 
in   order,   as    she   said,    to    prevent   the 
young  prince  from  escaping.     This  she 
did  for  years,  and  is  now  in  confinement. 
Some  tooiiomaniacs  (iiiicy  a  post  is  trans- 
formed into  a  king,  and  make  speeches  to 
,  and  pay  various  marks  of  respect  to  it 


accordingly.     Some  write  very  cleverly 
on   the    false    impression    that   ministers 
have  heen  peculating,  or  that  a  fraud   has 
been    comraiUed    on    some    bank.      Dr. 
Mackintosh  new  an  instance  in  which  a 
real  case  of  the  latter  was  found  out  by  a 
monomaniac,  who  at  first  only  guessed  at 
it.    Some  fall  in  love,  and  pester  the  lady 
with  letters,  till  the  police  is  called  in, 
which  aggravates  the  disease    and   gene- 
rally consigns  the  patient  to  a  irad-house. 
Others  hecotne  suddenly  insane,  and  run 
into    ruinous    speculations,    or    perhaps 
murder  their   frieiids.     Dr.   Mackintosh 
mentions  a   man  now  iu  conlioenl  who 
murdered  two  keepers,  and  who  talks  of 
nothing  but  murdering  millions  of  people. 
He  remembers  an  old  lady  on  her  death- 
bed who  was  quite  rational,  except   that 
she  thought  that  her  husband  and  orother 
(who  had  been  dead  a  long  whilej  were 
in  the  room  .with  her,  accompanied  by 
angels.    She  spoke  to  ihem  cheerfully. 
Many  patients  talk  about  suicide,  being 
afraid  of  some  persons  coming  after  Ihero. 
Some  who  have  been  religious  all  their 
days  are  hlaiphemous  in   their  language 
when  they  come  to  die,  and  vice  ver&A. 
These  pKenoroena  are  attributed  by  some 
to  deranged  circulation  through  different 
parts  of  the   brain.     We  rannot  ascribe 
them  to   organic  lesion,  for  the  brain  is 
often   found    unaltered    in    such    cases. 
Indeed    men    recover    sometimes,    after 
having   been  insane   for  years,  and    the 
brain  is  found  perfect  after  all. 

While  some  insane  patients  are  bold 
and  inclined  to  do  mischief,  others  would 
shrink  into  a  nut- shell,  and  often  commit 
suicide  to  escapii  from  imaginary  ene- 
mies. Sometimes  hatred  is  felt  towards 
their  dearest  friends,  supposing  them  to 
be  in  a  conspiracy  to  confine  them.  A 
gentleman  had  the  small-pox  in  a  violent 
form:  on  rei'overing  from  it  he  spddeuly 
became  insane,  and  while  Dr.  Mackintosh 
waswritinE  for  him,  aimed  a  blow  at  him 
wiih  a  stick,  and  threw  a  chair  and  other 
articles  at  him,  lliough  without  doing  him 
any  mischief.  At  the  great  fire  which 
took  place  at  Edinburgh,  in  1824,  a  man 
acquiited  himself  so  well  that  he  obtained 
i  sum  from  the  town,  as  a  reward  for  his 
exertions.  He  took  to  drinking,  which 
ended  in  violent  mania.  He  thought  that 
devits  attacked  him  in  the  night;  lore  all 
his  clothes  and  blankets  to  pieces,  and 
scratched  his  body  all  over.  Some  phy- 
sicians predict,  from  the  habits  and  phre- 
nological development  of  persons  whom 
ihey  know,  that  the  latter  will  some  day 
be  confined  in  a  mad-liouse.     Some  of 
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the  patients  become  very  emaciated  and 
consequently  weak,  but  in  the  paroxysms 
ofthedijeaie  their  strength  is  amazingly 
incrmed. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  gives  on  interesting  ac- 
count of  bis  visit  to  the  Asylum  for  the- 
Insane  at  Chatham.  Some  old  musicians 
played  a  jumble  of  parts  from  at)  kinds  of 
tunes,  taking  two  or  tliree  bars  from  each. 
There  was  an  old  weaver  who  was  con- 
stantly going  throu^l)  the  mntioas  ap- 
propriate to  his  tiade.  Soldiers,  though 
insane,  fell  into  line,  and  perfurmed  their 
exercise  with  tolerable  correctness. 
They  all  thought  the  test  of  the  patients 
were  mad,  but  not  tlicmselves.  Some 
thought  they  saw  in  the  air  engagementii 
between  ships.  One  man  there  was 
never  sure  of  anythinjr,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  sanity,  he  had  always  doubts. 
Some  were  walkini^  about  making  lore- 
sonnets.  Some,  who  had  been  medical 
men,  were  holding  disputations.  Many 
medical  men  went  mad  during  the  Penin- 
sular War,  for  after  a  battle,  instead  of 
going  to  sleep,  like  the  other  officers,  they 
were  obligea  to  dress  wounds,  and  the 
anxiety,  labour,  and  want  of  rest  brought 
on  insanity.  Many  of  them  co.nraiticd 
suicide.  One  medical  man  popped  a 
child  into  water  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 
He  was  put  into  an  asylum,  and  was  con- 
stantly arguing  with  a  lawyer  there. 

Tlie  desire  for  women  among  insane 
persons,  sometimes  rises  above  ail  other 
passions;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
common.  The  inmates  ot  an  asylum 
generally  regard  each  other  with  dislike ; 
and  this  prevents  their  combining,  or  no 
keeper  would  be  able  to  conlroul  thecn. 
Many  years  ago  a  doctor  went  into  a  ward 
alone,  and  was  locked  in,  as  was  then  the 
custom.  Tlie  pot  was  on  the  fire,  and  the 
patients  proposed  to  singe  the  doctor 
first,  and  then  to  make  soup  of  him.  He 
kept  them  in  conversation  about  difierent 
things,  and  thus  kept  them  at  bay  till  he 
heard  a  keeper  at  the  door.  lie  then  called 
out  to  the  latter,  or  he  would  have  been 
seriouely  injured.  Many  patients  are 
hypochondriacal,  and  these  should  never 
be  laughed  at ;  for  either  there  is  organic 
disease  somewhere,  or  they  really  feel 
great  distress.  You  meet  with  many 
■dies  in  this  state  of  mind.  Tbey  are 
nierally  unmarried,  and  have  long  b«en 
looking  for  husbands  without  success. 
We  are  sometimes  called  to  patients  who 
will  not  eat ;  and  to  others  who  pretend 
they  cannot.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh, 
had  a  patient  of  this  kind,  who  was  very 
fond  nf  good  livin;;;  .and,  tJiougli  sup- 


ported bp  the  charity  of  friends,  indulged 
in  salmon,  ducks,  and  other  expeiuire 
articles  of  diet.  He  was  one  day  called 
to  attend  her,  and  found  her  feasting  on  a 
duck ;  the  whole  of  which  she  eat,  and 
drank  a  bottle  of  porter,  with  some  wine, 
complaining  all  the  while  that  she  could 
not  eatl  There  was  a  gentleman  who 
fancied  himself  afflicted  with  scirrhous- 
pylorus,  and  many  other  diseases,  and 
had  blistered  himself  all  over.  He  said 
he  could  not  eat;  but  would  take  a  fancy 
at  midnight,  for  a  boiled  chicken,  and 
then  for  other  things,  which  his  cook 
would  have  to  dress  in  the  night.  He 
would  have  half  adosen  kinds  of  wine  t» 
this  supper.  He  was  irritable,  that  if  a 
cinder  fell  out  of  the  fire,  the  noise  put 
him  into  a  rage.  Dr.  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounced him  insane,  which  his  firiends 
would  not  believe  it ;  but  it  was  proved 
by  the  sequel.  Une  day  he  thouwht  he 
had  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  collected 
liflteen  medical  men  tn  consult  on  his  case. 
Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  passed  a  soaiid  into 
the  bladder;  fjund  no  stone;  but,  by 
means  of  bis  finger  introduce<I  into  the 
rectum,  delecied  enlarge<t  prostate.  The 
gentleman  afterwards  fancied  he  had  d^ 
sease  of  the  rectum,  and  used  to  preserve 
the  feces  passed  from  the  bowels,  in  eight 
or  ten  vessels;  stirring  and  smelling  them 
occasionally,  to  detect  the  progress  made 
by  the  disease.  He  soon  afterwards  died, 
when  the  stomach  was  found  diseased; 
the  dura  mater  thickened,  and  numerous 
arteries  ossified. 
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Ob  He  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dii- 
eatet  of  the  Heart,  nilk  tome  nen 
F'ieat  on  the  Phytiotogy  nf  the  Cir- 
culation, By  Jamks  \Vabdiioi",  M.D. 
to  King  George  IV..  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery, Sec.  iec.  8vo.,  London,  1837. 
John  Churchill. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  our  last  no- 
lice  of  this  work,  that  the  author  has  not 
only  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  illus- 
trious Harvey,  but  has  explained  many 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  untouched 
by  that  immortal  physiologist.  The  truth 
oi  this  assertion  will  appear  to  all  ao. 
auainted  with  the  imperishable  work  on 
the  circulation,  after  the  perusal  of  Ihe 
succeeding  extracts.  Mr.  Wardrop  writes 
so  graplucally  and  logically,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  abridge  his  language, 
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and  tbti  is  our  apology  for  oor  long  quo- 
taiioQs  from  his  excellent  and  origtaal 
work.  Thus  we  should  do  him  and  our 
reader!  injustice,  unless  we  inserted  his 
own  words  in  describing  u-h»t  lie  has 
aptly  termed,  the  Miucula-cardiae  func- 
ttoa ;  and  ave  assure  our  readers  that  they 
will  gain  mucli  instruction  and  valuable 
infonaation  from  an  attentive  perusal 
of  it 

"  Tke  Mmculo-eardiac  Function. — 
However  difficult  it  may  hitherto  have 
been  to  explain  (he  phenomena  of  the 
living  bodies,  yet,  whenever  we  have 
gained  a  step  in  physiological  science,  we 
are  struck  with  the  remarkable  simplicity 
in  llie  means  which  nature  employs  for 
aooomplishing  what  had  to  us  appeared 
a  most  complicated  function  in  the  ani- 
mal economy.  In  endeavouring,  there- 
fore, to  explain  any  of  those  pheiiooiena 
of  living  beings  which  have  hitherto 
evaded  research,  it  may  be  anticipated, 
that,  if  such  inquiries  be  successful,  they 
will  not  lead  to  the  disco v«ry  of  nen  iaat, 
but  unfold  the  same  simplicity  of  means 
for  performing  those  operations  of  the 
economy;  which  have  already  been  dis- 
closed by  human  intellect.  It  has  been 
indeed  justly  observed,  in  allusion  to  the 
progress  of  chemical  science,  that  it  has 
shown  '  from  what  a  small  store  of  primi- 
tive materials  have  all  that  we  behold  and 
wonder  at  been  created ! '  And  in  like 
manner  we  perceive  that  as  physiology 
has  advanced  and  we  have  been  able  to 
explain  any  uf  the  phenomena  of  living 
animals,  the  laws  which  govern  them  are 
found  to  be  equally  few  and  simple;  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  such  general  law  as  that  of  gravita- 
tion, which  gr>vems  the  material  world, 
will  b«  discovered  to  govern  and  regulate 
all  the  phen'->mena  of  orgaoii^ed  beings. 

"  In  the  arrangements  of  the  animal 
economy  it  may  be  frequently  observed 
that  one  organ  is  destined  to  perform 
several  distinct  fuactious — functions  in- 
deed so  dissimilar  and  apparently  so  nn- 
connected  with  one  another,  that  it  would 
not  be  anticipated  they  could  be  executed 
by  the  same  physical  apparatus. 

"  Thus,  for  example,  ihe  muscles  of  the 
jaw  are  not  only  employed  to  masticate 
the  food,  but  they  at  the  same  time  eva- 
cuate the  salivary  glands  and  squeeze  the 
saiiva  into  the  mouth  by  the  pressure 
they  produce  diiring  their  contractions  ou 
the  salivary  apparatus.  The  iiriaary  or- 
gans of  the  male,  moreover,  are  employed 
for  the  iransmissiun  of  Ibe  seminal  fluid, 
as  well  OS  to  afford  a  possaKe  for  the  urine 


And  the  bones  not  only  support  tbe  body 
like  a  framework,  but  they  afford  fixed 
points  for  the  origin  and  inseition  of  tlie 
various  muscles,  and  also  form  walls  of 
defence  for  tbe  internal  organs,  as  the 
brain  and  the  tI\oracic  and  pelvic  viscera. 

"  The  functions  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus are  still  more  multiplied.  Besides 
arteriatizing  the  blood,  conveying  odorous 
substances  through  the  nasal  passages  of 
the  organ  of  smell, — assisting  the  return 
of  ihe  venous  and  expelling  the  systemic 
bloMl, — aod  producing  the  voice;  they 
also,  as  I  shall  subsequently  endeavour  to 
demonstmte,  are  employed  in  mudtfyiiig 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart.  In 
birds  we  find  that  the  functions  of  tlie 
respiratory  apparatus  are  even  more  nu- 
merous, tlie  air  passing  into  membranous 
sacls  within  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as 
welt  as  into  their  hollow  bones,  in  order 
to  assist  their  flight- 

"  In  like  manner  we  shall  And  that  the 
muselea,  besides  being  the  active  organs  of 
motion,  destined  to  perform  tlie  various 
movements  of  the  lx»dy,  are  essential 
auxiliaries  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  the  arteries  as  well  as  in  tbe  veins, 
performing  these  offices  merely  by  the 
pressures  which  they  produce  during  their 
contraclions  on  the  aajacent  vessels. 

"  A  general  view  of  the  means  by  which 
lUe  circulaiion  of  the  blood  is  carried  on 
tlirout^hoiit  the  animni  creation,  as  well  as 
the  phenomena  of  diseases,  points  out  the 
errors  of  i|iose  physiologists  wivo  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  tyutemie  circula- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  heart  alone.  The 
momentary  flushings  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
diseased  caianges  in  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries of  a  common  pustule  might  surely 
have  been  deemed  sulficient  to  show  that 
those  vessels  are  endowed  with  (>owers 
and  perform  functions  in  the  circulation 
which  are  independent  of  the  central 
organ. 

"  Tbe  fact  that  the  circulation  of  tlie 
birwd  is  carried  nn  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  in  worms  and  in  insects,  with- 
out a  heitt,  and  only  by  the  most  inces- 
sant motions  of  their  bodies,  might  have 
indicated  that  muscular  contractions  have 
at  least  tome  influence  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  Itie  arteries  as  well  as  in 
the  veins. 

"  So  important  indeed  is  tbe  influence 
which  the  muscular  movements  have  on 
the  circulaliou  of  the  systematic  blood, 
that  in  various  tribes  of  animals,  the  heart 
is  found  developed  more  and  more  per- 
fectly in  proportion  as  the  body  is  leu 
exposed   to   motion.      Whilst,  tberi  ' 
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the  restless  intecl  requires  no  heart  to 
impel  its  blood,  the  »iell-Jl»i,  fixed  and 
root  onless  on  its  rock,  is  provided  wiili  a 
oentrat  or^n  or  heari,  to  carry  on  tlie  cir- 
culation. In  man  the  duty  reqniied  of 
the  heart  must  therefore  »ary  wiili  his 
bodily  pursuits,  the  sedentary  habits  of 
sorae  causing  tliij  organ  to  derive  little  or 
no  assis'ance  from  those  of  locomotion, 
whilst  the  active  occupation  of  others  will 
materially  aid  ihe  circulation  of  the  Mood. 

"  When  the  respiratory  apparatus  is 
liralthy,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
rifiiht  heart  undisturbed,  the  pulmonary 
veins  afford  a  sutticienl  supply  of  arteri- 
aliied  blood  to  the  left  heart  for  the  ordi- 
nary jiurposes  of  the  systemic  circulation. 
During  sleep  this  must  be  strictly  true, 
but  when  the  heart  is  suddenly  required 
to  act  with  unusual  vigour,  a  circumstance 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  whilst 
we  are  awake,  an  increased  supply  of 
blood  then  becomes  necessary,  the  energy 
of  the  heart  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
blood  with  which  it  is  supplied  This 
important  office  we  shall  find  is  fiiliilled, 
not  only  by  accelerating  the  flow  of  the 
venous  blood  in'o  the  right  heart,  hut,  as 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  also  by  imped- 
ing the  exit  of  itie  arterial  blood  from  the 
left  heatl,  and  both  these  purposes  arc 
admirably  efTected  simply  by  th«  change 
of  form  which  the  muscles  undergo  durtii); 
their  connactions. 

That  the  velocity  of  (he  circulation  ir> 
the  veins  of  the  extremities  is  accelerated 
hy  the  conli-aclion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  and  consequently  that  muscular 
exertions  a.ssisl  in  propelling  (he  venous 
blond  towards  the  right  heart,  is  a  fact, 
long  since  pointed  out  and  generally  ad- 
mitted by  physiologists.  It  was  consi- 
by  H*i-i-ER,  and  has  never  been  contra- 
dicted by  subsequent  writers, — as  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  both  the  increase  in 
the  heart's  action  and  the  frequency  of 
respiration  which  follow  muscular  exer- 
tions. 

But  whilst  the  pressure  caused  by 
muscles  during  their  contraction  propels 
the  blood  onwards  in  the  contiguous  veiag, 
if  seems  never  to  have  been  contemplated 
what  must  be  the  eflfect  of  that  compres- 
sion on  the  adjacent  arteriet,  although 
these  vessels  are  doubtless  alike  exposed 
to  its  influence.  It  will  however  be  shown 
that  the  effect  of  muscular  contractions 
both  on  arteries  adjacent  to,  as  well  as  on 
those  imbedded  m,  the  substance  of 
muscles,  must  be  to  compress  ihe«e  vessels, 
by  which  compression  the  flow  of  blood 
through  ihem  will  be  necessarily  impeded, 


^lence,  the  contraction  of  muscles  willj 
irtcreasf  the  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  heart  in  two  ways, — hy  aeceleraling 
the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  right 
heart,  and  hy  impeding  the  transit  of  the 
arterial  biood  from  the  left  heart. 

Mr.  llyslop  having  bled  a  lady  to  syn- 
cope,  became  alarmed  at  its  long  continu- 
ance, and  on  accidentally  raising  her  from 
ahorizDnCal  position  by  grasping  her  arms 
and  supporting  by  them  the  weight  of  the 
body,  she  rapidly  recovered.  Surprised 
at  this,  more  particularly  as  the  change 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect  posture 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  had  an 
opposite  effect,  Mr.  H.  was  led  to  reflect 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
restoration  of  (he  heart's  action,  and  he 
became  convinced  that  whil.>^televati^l;  the 
body  and  allowing  its  weight  lo  be  sup- 
ported on  that  part  of  the  arms  a'ong 
which  the  brachial  arteries  pass,  he  must 
have  compressed  those  vessels,  the  effect 
of  which  compriS:)ion  was  an  impediment 
to  the  flow  or  blood  lliroujih  tltese  arteries, 
and  consi^quenily  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blond  in  the  heart.  He  thence  con- 
cluded that  the  rapid  recovery  of  this 
patient  from  syncope  was  analagous  lo  the 
artificial  process  of  transfusing  bloor). 
Subsequent  experiments  enabled  him  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 
He  found  that  by  the  application  of  a 
louiniqucl  on  the  brachial  artery  he  could 
increase  the  heart's  action  about  ten  pul- 
sations ill  Ave  minutes ;  an  inceniout 
mode  which  he  proposed  to  adopt  in 
cases  of  syncope  or  apparent  drowning 
in  order  to  revive  the  nearc 

"  This  interesting  observation,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  lo  show,  leads  not  only 
to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  phe- 
nomena of  the  circulation,  but  in  particu- 
lar it  explains  how  the  quantity  ofarlerial 
blood,  and,  consequently,  the  vigour  of 
the  heart's  action,  are  increased  by  muscu- 
lar exertions. 

"  The  effect  of  muscular  contractions 
in  compressing  arteries  and  consequently 
in  impeding  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  them,  may  be  demonstrated  by 
experiment  as  well  as  by  an  exaininatioa  ■ 
of  various  phenomena.  I 

"  If  the  radial  artery  of  a  person  who  is 
powerfully  contracting  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  be  examined,  its  pulsations  are  soon 
found  to  become  feeble,  and,  at  last,  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible;  whilst  the  mo- 
ment the  muscles  are  relaxed  the  artery 
is  perceived  to  beat  with  its  natural  force . 
Ily  llie  same  experiment  it  may  also  He 
shown,  that   the  effect  of  impeding  the 
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insit  of  the  blood  in  the  aiteries  is  lo 
icreasc  the  action  of  the  heait,  it  being 
nd  that  in  proportion  as  the  stren(yili 
°tli€  pulsotions  of  the  radial  artery  tli- 
inlstie»,  so  is  tlie  impuUc  of  the  dean 
creased. 

*  Next  let  us  consider  the  position  of 
teries  in  their  relation  to  the  njuscles 
d  Irani  the  mechanism  which  enalile» 
le  muscles,  on  coniracting,  to  compress 
|he  contiguous  blnod-vessels  in  such  a 
anner  as  to  impede  the  systemic  ciccula- 
9n. 

For  performing  this  iroportant  function, 

ind  which  I  ha^e  denominated  the  ffiucu/0 

ei/rdiac  function,    we   perceiv*?  several 

imple  and  btaulifiil  contrivances  ;  tvliiUt 

Ire  also  find  a  striking  illustration  of  this 

Ifieculiar  office  of  the  muscular  system  in 

fthe  roecbanisro  which  naiure  has  adopted 

lin  order  to  prevent  the  compietsion  of 

(•ome   arteiies,    when   such   compression 

(ould    be   injurious   to  the  proper  per- 

[formance  of  the  functions  of  those  organs 

I  which  such  arteries  supply.     For  although 

[itapptar«  that  it  Is  not  requisite  that  some 

organs   should  be  at  all  times  supplied 

[<^ith  an  equal  quantity  of  blood,  there  are 

,  Otiiers  wherein  any  alteration  in  the  supply 

©f  blood,  would   be  prejudicial,  or  even 

fal'i,  to  tl<e  fi^eat  fiinctions  of  life ;  and 

'  hence  whenever  the  heart  rtquirrs  an  ad- 

>ditional  cjuantity  of  blood,  that  office  is 

fulfilled  by  impeding  the  flow  of  the  arie- 

lial  blood   through  the  arteries  of  those 

organs  only  which  do  not  at  all  times  re* 

quire  a  uniform  supply  of  thesanguineous 

fluid. 

"  In  accordance  with  these  positions, 
we  find  that  the  arteries  of  all  organ.s  of 
the  first  denominations  are  so  placed  that 
'they  must  inevitably  be  mote  or  less  com- 
pressed by  the  contractions  of  the  adjacent 
iDUtcles  ;  whilst  the  aiteries  of  the  other 
:  class  of  organs  are  so  situated,  that  they 
arc  protected  from  all  pressure  Irom  ilie 
movements  of  the  muscles  contiguous  to 
Oiem. 

"  For  a  demonstration  of  the  first  of 
these  conditions,  we  must  look  at  the 
arit  rifs  of  the  limbs,  while  those  of  the 
brnin,  heart,  stomach,  and  iris,  each  ex- 
emplify particular  contrivances,  by  means 
of  which  the  quantity  jf  blood  m  these 
organs  is  not  subject  to  any  varianons 
from  muscular  movements. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  several  points,  ii> 
the  anatomy  both  of  the  muscles  and  oi 
lb«!  arteries,  which  seem  to  be  specially 
nubservieut  tothe  rausculo-cardiac  func- 
tion. Arteries  accompany  the  veins  where  I  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arieric 
it  is  intended  that  both  these  systems  uf|  when  she  requires  to  increase  the  quant 
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vessels  shall  be  infliiereed  by  muscular 
contractions  :  yet,  long  as  the  perijd  Has 
been  thai  the  relaiive  position  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  muiicles  of  the  limbs  has  been 
poiuled  out,  no  mtioDal  exnianatioiiof  the 
utility  of  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
yiven.  It  is,  however,  evident,  according 
to  the  preredirjg  views,  that  by  such  a 
dis|io>ition  of  the  two  systems  of  vessels, 
the  velocity  of  llie  blood  is  equally  in- 
fluenced in  the  veins  and  in  the  arteries 
whenever  the  adJRcenl  muscles  are  con- 
tracted ; — that  whilst  muscular  contrac- 
tions assist  in  propelling  the  blood  in  the 
veins  forwards  to  the  right  heart  the  valves 
preventing  its  regurgitation,  the  same 
pTLSsure  impedes  the  curient  in  the  con- 
li^uous  atterief,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
exit  of  blood  from  the  left  heart. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  an  anatomical 
fact  affording  additional  proof  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom  which  naiure  displays 
in  all  her  works,  employing  one  organ  to 
p*rform  at  llie  same  tirre  more  than  one 
function, — veins  and  arteries  accompany- 
ing each  other  in  those  situations  where  it 
is  intended  that  the  circulation  of  the 
b'ocid,  both  venous  and  arterial,  shall  be 
influenced  by  the'  contractions  of  muscles; 
at  the  same  time  those  vessels  which  are 
not  liable  to  compression  fiom  muscular 
contractions  are  not  similarly  disposed, 
either  with  relation  lo  the  muscles  or  to 
each  ottier; — thus  in  the  internal  viscera, 
such  OS  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  liver,  llie 
veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries. 

"  liesides  this  ingenious  contrivance  to 
enable  the  muscles  to  assist  in  accelerating 
the  Tcium  of  ihe  venous  b'ood  to  the  right 
heart,  and  to  impede  the  exit  of  the  arte- 
rial blood  from  the  left  heart,  we  find  that 
the  relative  position  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  muscles  to  one  another  is  such,  that 
whenever  muscles  are  thrown  into  action 
they  necessatily  cause  the  adjacent  blood- 
vessels to  be  more  or  less  compressed,  the  • 
heart,  under  such  circumstances,  requiring 
additional  vigour. 

"  No  arrangement  could  be  better 
adapted  for  such  compression  thnu  the 
course  which  is  allotted  tothe  femoral  and 
brachial  arterirs,  these  bena  in  some 
iilaces  completely  em  irded  andembedded 
in  the  large  muscles  of  the  extremities,  so 
that  c  ij  etery  movement  of  the  limbs  they 
must  suffer  compression,  and  the  current 
of  the  systematic  blood  be  therelore  mote 
or  less  impeded. 

"  Whilst   It  is   inlt-resiing  to  eoanii 
Nature's  contrivances  in  or-ler  to  imped 
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of  the  sanguineoas  fluid  in  tlie  heart,  it  h 
no  less  iiutructive  la  observe  the  means 
whicb  are  employed  lo  prevent  muscles 
Irom  compieasing  tlie  aiteries  aad  veins  of 
certain  organs  any  interruption  in  the 
supply  of  blot)d  to  which  would  be  in- 
jurious. 

"  In  those  armngemenls  wtiere  such 
compression  from  the  muscles  is  to  be 
avoiued,  we  either  And  circles  of  anasta- 
l»Oii$  established  between  different  arterial 
trunks,  or  ttie  vessels  are  so  placed  that 
they  are  completely  protected  all  that 
pressure  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles. 

•'  Of  the  first  of  these  provisions  we 
have  examples  in  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  stomach  and  lips,  and  in  the  circles  of 
anasiamcsis  of  the  arteries  of  the  iris, — 
the  effect  of  all  which  free  inosculations  is 
obviously  to  render  any  obstruction  in 
the  arierial  circulation  in  tliese  orj^aiis  im- 
possible, a  circumstances  which  would  be 
constantly  taking  place  from  their  umeas- 
ing  movements,  had  not  such  anastnmosis 
been  established. 

"  The  other  provision  Isexplified  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  brain.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  to  the  circulation  iti 
the  vessels  of  the  heart,  theie  is  not  only  a 
free  anastamosis  between  boili  coronary 
arteries,  but  also  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
to  which  1  have  alluded, — thoie  vessels 

Eassing  along  a  tendinous  furrow  or  jjroove 
e|ween  the  auricles  and  ventricles  in 
auch  a  manner  that,  during  the  unceasing 
contractions  and  reUxntions  of  these  cavi- 
ties, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  neidier 
through  the  veins  nor  arteries,  can  be  in 
any  way  interrupted. 

"  And  again,  if  we  look  at  the  brain, 
yre  observe  that  its  vessels  are  also  pro- 
tected from  all  muscular  compression, 
independent  of  liavuig  a  free  anastamosii 
establishi'd  between  them.  The  vertebral 
arteries  pass  alun^  a  bony  canal,  where 
they  arc  so  protected  that  the  current  of 
the  blood  in  them  can  never,  like  that  in 
the  carotids,  be  interrupted  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  during 
the  very  frequent  and  varied  positions  of 
the  head ;  whilst  the  anastamosis  esta- 
blished between  the  carotids  and  vertebral 
arteries  secures  a  constant  supply  of  blood 
in  all  the  arterial  ramifications  within  the 
head. 

"  The  mode  of  securing  that  regular 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  well  as 
to  the  substance  of  the  heart,  indispens- 
able for  the  due  performances  of  their 
functions,  ■■  indeed  a  striking  example  of 
ihe  consummate  skill  and  simplicity  al- 


ways fivolred  whetiever  vre  succeed  in 
unfolding  Nature's  works.  The  passage 
of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  In  such  ■ 
situation  as  noilo  be  susceptible  of  com- 
pression by  the  eiintractions  of  the  cervical 
muscles  enables  those  vessels  under  all 
circumstances  to  supply  the  brain  with 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  blood,  whilst 
any  inegulariiies  in  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  branches  of  the  internal  carotid 
arteries  are  also  amply  provided  ngaiiist 
by  the  free  coinmuincalion  of  these  ves- 
sels with  the  two  vertebral  arteries  by 
means  of  the  basilar  artery, — so  that  by 
this  simple  mechanism  the  branches  of 
the  carotids  are  as  well  supplied  with 
blood  as  those  of  the  vtsrtebml  arteries. 

'*  If  such  a  distribution  of  the  arteries  of 
the  brain  did  not  exist,  and  if  the  verte- 
bral arteries,  like  the  car.>tids,  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  comprtssion  from  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
and  from  nlteration.i  in  the  position  of  the 
bead,  or  if  there  were  no  free  communi- 
cation between  the  vertebrals  and  carotids, 
then  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  within 
the  head  would  be  exposed  to  constant 
variations,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain 
would  be  liable  to  incessant  disturbance, 
— accidents  which  the  mechanism  I  have 
now  described  is,  however,  ingeniously 
calculated  to  avert. 

"  But  an  equal  and  uninterrupted  return 
of  the  venous  blood  fiom  the  head  is  of  no 
less  importance  in  the  due  performance 
of  the  Drain's  fu nations  than  a  regular 
supply  of  arterial  blood  ;  hence  the  im- 
portance oflhit  peculiar  structure, — the 
unyielding  parietes  of  the  veins  or  sinuses, 
for  warding  off  ike  effects  of  that  very 
compression  which  is  provided  in  some 
other  veins  for  the  purpose  o( accelerating 
the  return  of  die  venous  blood. 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries being  distributed  and  protected  in 
such  a  manner  as  always  to  ensure  a 
regular  supply  of  bl.iod  to  the  br.<in  may, 
perhaps,  along  with  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  veins,  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  this  organ  suffering  mo'e  than 
most  others  when  ilie  heart  i*  diseased,  a 
Circumstance,  which  I  shall  subsequently 
have  occasion  fully  to  explain. 

''  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that,  except  in  a  few  organs,  the  supply 
of  blooJ  must  be  more  or  less  irregular, 
their  varied  functions  not  r,/quiiing  the 
same  nicety  in  the  regulation  of  their 
supply,  and  when,  the  heart's  action  is 
disturbed,  any  temporary  irregularity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  these  or- 
gans is  not  therefore  injurious.     With  the 
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brain,  however,  it  is  esscmially  difTLrc'tii ; 
Ind  the  mechanism  by  wliicli  the  senso- 
■iuin  is  provided  with  3  regular  supjjly  of 
ilood    becomes,   as    I    huve   alieady    le- 
knarked,  the  very   means  of  itndern;g  it 
naore  liable  to  deraiigeini>iit  ufheacver  ihe 
Ifunctioii  of  the  heart  is  disturbed.     On 
Itch  grounds  I  shall  endeavour  to  account 
or  the  nnn3lur.1l   sounds,  false    images, 
fjrerligo,  inability  10  balance  the  body,  and 
irious  <l)5turbances  in  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, which   so  frequently,  nay,   almost 
ivariably,   accompany   diseases   of   the 
m. 

"The  effects  which  I  have  described  of 

tihe  contnclions  of  the  mu>>cies  of  the  ex- 

[tretnitics  in  compreskinK  the  br.ichial  and 

ifemoral  arteries  will  suffice  to  point  out 

I'what  is  here  requisite  to  be  noticed  as 

egards   the   influence   of  the  tolunlttrt/ 

Ijniuscles  in  increasing  tlie  vi^^otir  of  the 

art;  but  we  also  lind  that  the  intolun- 

trjf  muscles  perfotm  an  equally  impor- 

anl  share  in  modifying  the  circulation  of 

Libe  blood. 

'  I  have  already  shown  that  the  arteries 

vhich  supply  the  heart,  and  likewise  those 

Df  the  stomach,  lips,  and  iris,  are  eacii  so 

lituated  that  the  circulation  in  them  can 

ever  be  interrupted  by  the  movements  of 

liese  organs.     Neither  are  the  arteries  of 

be  brain  nor  tho*e  of  the  lungs,  subject 

pressure  from  ihe  contractions  of  the 

voluntnty  or  the  involuntary  muscles,  the 

nastamosis  and  the  protection  which  is 

ITorded  to  the  cerebiiU  arteries  vviirding 

"the  influence  of  any  movements  of  the 

ck  ;    and    the    pulmonary   vessels    are 

iBfifected  only  indirectly  by  the  movements 

kof  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

"  But  when  we  examine  the  alimentary 
anal,  we  there  find  an  illustration  of  the 
libnction  performed  by  the  contraction  of 
||he  involuntary  muscles   on  the  blood's 
jrculation.     The  vermicular  motions  of 
be  stomach   and    intestines  during  the 
process  of  digestion  must  doubtless  have 
,  very  considerable  influence  on  the  cir- 
^culation  of  the  blood,  both  in  the  veins 
and  in  tl^e  arteries  of  these  organ*,  and 
hence,  during  the  movements  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,   we   observe   an   increase 
in  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  indicated  by 
an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
In  this   respect,   the   circulation   of   the 
blood    in    the    intestinal    canal    in    part 
resembles  that  which  exists  in  norms,  the 
almost    unceasing   movements    of    these 
animals  being  suflicient,  as  I  have  before 
notlcedato  circulate  their  blood,  unaided 
by  a  lieirt. 
"In   he  next  place  I  shall  proceed  to 


show,  tliat  the  Musculo-Curdiac  function 
enables  us  to  explain  many  important 
|ilienoinena  which  are  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  livmg  body,  and  which  could 
never  have  been  explained,  until  a  know- 
ledge of  this  function  of  the  muscles  had 
been  discovered. 

"  Some  muscular  movement  will  be 
obstn-ed  to  precede  every  efTort  which 
we  make  (o  increasse  the  action  of  parti- 
cular organs,  because,  for  sucli  a  purpose, 
it  is  first  inquired  that  the  \igour  of  the 
heart  shall  be  increased.  Oeacc  we  find 
thai,  unless  wlien  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Uanquillity,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  liapi>en  but  during  sleep,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  throughout  the  system 
is  constantly  varying,  any  mti.scular  move- 
ment, however  slight,  iiicrpasing  the  in- 
flux of  the  vtnous  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  impeding  the  reflux  of  the  arterial 
blood.  Thus  in  some  organs  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  diminished,  and  in  others 
increased,  by  every  rnotion  of  the  body, 
those  which  are  called  upon  10  perform 
particular  functions  receiving  an  increase, 
whilst  other  organs  whoso  office  less  ur- 
gent, experience  a  diminution  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  sanguineous  fluid. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  contem- 
plate the  contrivances  which  are  employed 
in  or  to  fulfil  this  office  in  the  various 
organs,  and  observe  the  injurious  eBects 
which  result  from  deviations  in  the  due 
execution  of  this  function  of  the  circu- 
lating appamtus.  No  more  satisfactory 
illustration  can  be  indeed  given  of  the 
office  of  the  muscles  in  modifying  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  Mus- 
culo-Cardiac  function,  than  by  glancing 
over  the  developement  of  those  pheno- 
mena which  may  be  observed  in  a  living 
being,  at  the  moment  of  awaking  from 
sleep,  and  by  reviewing  the  various  func- 
tions successively  as  they  are  evolved. 

"  The  first  indication  of  a  person  pas- 
sing from  sleep  into  a  state  of  watchfuU 
ne>s,  is  some  movtment  r>f  the  body.  He 
changes  the  posture  in  which  be  has  been 
slumbering;  the  limbs  begin  to  move, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  just 
when  he  is  bccomiug  conscious  of  exis- 
tenc(>,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are 
thrown  inti>  contraction  ;  he  stretches  the 
liinb^  and  yawns,  and,  fioally,  the  intel- 
lectual powers  awake! 

"  These  phenomena  are  so  uniform, 
though  they  may  vary  in  degree,  and  so 
universal  throughout  the  animal  creation, 
that  it  would  be  unphilosophlcal  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  not  a  link  of  some 
chain,  which,  however  inexplicable,  could 
3  r.  1 
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not  reasonably  be  suppuaed   to  be   ihe 
result  of  chance,  or  ibe  effect  of  iiabit. 

"  All  these  muscular  tno»enienis  can, 
indeed,  he  ssilisfactorily  expUined  by 
contemplating  tlie  efTccts  on  die  cir<  ula- 
lioD,  which  BS  I  have  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  are  produced  by  muscular 
contractions. 

"  The  almost  instantaneous  efTect  of  a 
person  stretching  the  limbs  »-hd&t  awakinu 
from  sleep,  is  that  of  rouiing  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  ttnd  this  nrL:ies  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  heart,  whk-li  such 
motions  necessarily  create,  and  which, 
by  increasing  its  action,  enables  it  to  (jto- 
pel  an  additional  cjuantity  to  tlie  head. 

"  Scarcely  has  a  man  awoke,  and  the 
biain  received  this  additional  quantity  of 
blood,  ere  the  mental  powers  are  resusci- 
tated, and  having  been  refreshed  hy 
"balmy  sleep,"  they  almost  immediately 
resumed  their  wonted  vigour  t 

"The  powers  of  the  mind  having 
revived,  man  is  now  befitted  for  his 
varied  avocations,  in  the  execution  of 
which  the  Musculo-Cardiac  funoiiuii  con- 
tinues to  perform  an  important  hhare. 

"  Obseive  how  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  body  is  increased  when  we  require 
to  make  any  great  exertion  !  In  order 
lo  produce  n  temporary  increise  in  the 
heart's  attinn,  I  liave  already  remarked 
th«t  it  is  requisite  to  give  to  (hat  organ  an 
additional  siiinulus.  Thia  is  al  once 
effected  by  throwing  ijiio  action  such 
muscles  as  shall,  by  their  newly  .icquired 
forms,  oomprpss  the  contiguous  arteries, 
and  thus  impede  tlie  tcaiisit  of  the  arterial 
J)lood. 

"  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  man  be 
about  to  make  a  gieat  exertion,  such  as 
running  or  leaping,  he  prepares  himself, 
as  it  were,  by  first  vigorously  conUacling 
Ihe  muscles  of  the  arms  and  clenchint;  his 
hands.  Tor  the  same  re  won,  when  a 
person  is  subjected  to  pain,  as  that  uf  a 
lurgical  operation,  he  prepares  hiinseU  lo 
endure  it  by  ilirowing  into  aoion  almost 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  grasping  firmly 
witli  his  hands,  and  pri^ssing  the  feet 
against  some  resisting  body.  And  when 
the  female,  during  parturition,  is  about  to 
make  a  powerful  expulsive  effort  to  as- 
:  aist  the  uterus  in  giving  birih  to  the 
jnfant,  she  in  like  manner,  throws  into 
▼iolent  and  lon^  continued  contractions 
the  muscles  uf  the  extremities,  clenches 
|he  jaws,  and  squeezes  with  a  convulsive 
cfTort  whatever  may  be  within  her  reach. 

•■  Muscular  exertions  are  also  employed 
lo  effect  a  similar  purpose  in  those  who, 
diseases  ia  Uia  urinary  passages  or 


rectum,  have  great  difficulty  in  voiding 
their  cuntrnts  ;  so  that,  before  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish  such  evacuations,  they 
Ibrcibly  coniiact  some  ol  the  voluntary 
(iiusctes,— muscles  whose  aciu)ns  are 
totally  unconnected  with  those  which  are 
employed  to  perform  the  evacuations, 

"  No  Ies3  remarkable  is  the  influence 
of  this  funciion  of  the  muscular  system  on 
a  peisoji  who  is  recovering  from  a  state  of 
*y)ic'ipe.  Having  passed  trttoa  condition 
wt  ere  the  last  spark  of  lift  bad  been  ap- 
parently extinguishe<l,  the  first  symptoms 
of  recovery  from  fainting  are  ushered  in 
by  a  series  of  convulsive  movements  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  Long  protracted 
inspira'ions  are  succeeded  by  powerful 
expiratii'ns;  the  limbs  are  convulsed,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  intellectual  powers 
are  resuricitated. 

"  The  inRuvnce  of  muscular  contrac- 
tions in  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  heart 
also  explains,  in  a  very  satisfactory  mao- 
ni>r,  the  saluimry  effects  which  children 
derive  ftoni  ilieir  almost  constant  move- 
ments, and  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
iill  kinds  of  bodily  irxeriise.  How  a  per- 
son, when  he  feels  sluggish  and  inert 
after  mental  fatigue,  or  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient bodily  excitement,  is  revived  and 
inviguralyd  hy  walking  ;  it  also  accounts 
for  ttie  exbdaralju)!  influence  of  dancing, 
or  driving  rapidly  in  a  cairiatje,  and  fully 
eitplains  the  "  irttoxicaling  effects"  which, 
according  to  the  poei,  the  Arab  expe- 
riences while  gallojiing  across  the  bound- 
lesji  desert! 

"  On  ihtr  Orator  this  influence  of  ntus- 
cular  moveinruls  i^  no  less  striking.  His 
gestures  keep  pace  with  his  mental  excite- 
ment, and  the  gesticulations  become  more 
and  more  extravagant  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  impassioned ;  the  heart  thus 
acquiring  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  its  bloi>d,  and,  consequently,  the 
brain  receiving  a  proportionate  increased 
supply. 

"  All  these  phenomena  can.  be  ex- 
plained now  that  we  (oinprehend  how 
musitcs  during  their  contraction  increase 
the  quantity  of  arterial  blovd  in  the  heart; 
and  It  is  only  surprising  that  physiologists, 
when  eiidcavouiing  to  account  for  the 
beneficial  inflatnce  of  various  exercises, 
and  having  shown  that  they  increase  the 
return  of  (he  venous  blood  lo  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation,  should  not  have 
advanced  a  step  further  and  considered, 
what  must  be  (lie  Gifect  of  muscuLir  con- 
trttctions  on  the  adjacent  arteries. 

"  My  attention  was  directed  to  some  of 
ihcMi  phenomena  and  lo  the  physical  ex- 
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ptanfttion  of  them  which  I  have  now  g^iven, 
%*hen  attending  a  patient  who  had  fre- 
quent ailacks  of  pout,  aiiJ  who  IraJ  heco 
sometime  before  affected  with  an  arlhrilic 
inRani'nation  of  the  pericarriium.  After 
that  illness  he  suffered  from  palpitaltona 
of  tlie  heart  every  morning  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  awoke,  but  they  con- 
tinued only  a  few  minutes.  On  enquiring 
if  he  wai  in  the  habit  of  yawning  and 
stretching  his  limbs,  he  then  slated  that 
he  always  did  so  whilst  in  the  act  of 
awaking,  and  that  it  was  immediately 
afterwards  when  he  felt  llie  pal])ilation. 
He  further  observed,  whin  inicrrosiated 
on  Ihii  point,  that,  if  he  accidentally 
awoke  during  the  night  and  stretched 
himself,  |ialpilalion  of  tlie  heart  always 
ensued. 

*'  The  nflect  of  yawning  and  stretching 
Uie  body  m  disturbing  a  diseased  heart  1 
also  observed  in  a  person  who  had  for 
many  years  suffered  from  symptoms  of 
Hypeniophy,  and  who  wa»  recovering 
from  a  febrile  illness,  for  the  relief  of 
which  an  antiphlogistic  taatraeut  had 
been  pursued,  When  convalescent,  this 
patient  liad  no  uneasy  feelings  remaining 
except  a  pain  in  his  head,  which  came 
on  every  morning  immediately  after  _lie 
awoke,  but  did  not  conlmiie  longer  than 
ten  minutes.  Fiora  tbe  circumstance  of 
thig  headache  occurring  only  after  he 
awoke,  and  froiu  liis  stating  tint  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  yawning  Bn(t  forcibly 
atretching  his  limbs  whilst  he  was  awak- 
ing, it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  the 
increase  of  blood  in  the  irritable  heart 
caused  hy  those  inoremeiits,  produced 
the  ieadacie  in  the  same  maimer  as  it 
had  in  the  former  instance  caustid  palpi- 
tation. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Muscuto-Cardiac 
Fanctiou  explains  how  there  is  such  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  number,  as 
well  as  in  the  strenulh,  of  the  heart's  pul- 
sations when  the  bcdy  happens  to  be  in 
the  recumbent  or  in  tlie  erect  postures, — ■ 
a  difference  particularly  striking  in  all 
invalids,  and  which  must  have  led  to  the 
advice  so  commotily  urged,  of  preserving 
bodily  tranquillity  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. The  difference  in  the  pulse  is  in- 
deed sometimes  so  considerable  in  the 
different  positions  of  the  bo<ly  that  it  is 
asually  necessary,  before  being  able  to 
for  a  correct  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
circxtlating  system,  to  examine  both  the 
heart  and  pulse  when  the  paiient  is  in  the 
recumlieni  as  wtU  as  when  he  is  in  the 
erect  posture. 

"  If  therefore  the  influence  of  muscular 


contraction  on  the  arterial  circulatioD  be 
admitted,  it  not  only  enables  us  to  give 
a  rational  explanation  of  many  phenomena 
which  lake  place  in  the  healthy  slate  of 
ihe  body,  but  it  opens  a  most  important 
Aeld  for  the  researches  of  pathologists.  It 
explains  the  hurtful  effects  of  severe  bodilv 
exertions  in  over  exciting  the  heart.  It 
explains  also  the  beneficial  influence  of 
bodily  tranquillity  in  all  those  ailments 
wherein  the  circulation  is  hurried  or  dis- 
lurhed.  It  accounts  for  the  great  fre- 
quency of  iome  diseases  of  the  heart  in 
I  wo  very  opposite  classes  of  persons, — in 
tlioite  whose  avocations  expose  them  to 
violent  muscular  efforts,  and  in  those 
whose  organs  of  circulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  little  exercise,  obtain 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  musculo- 
cardiac  function. 

"  Tlie  various  involuntary  movements 
which  occur  in  some  diseases,  such  as 
(hose  during  convulsive,  epileptic,  and 
hysteiical  fits, — the  permanent  muscular 
eontraclions  in  those  afflicted  with  trismus, 
and  the  temporary  movemfnU  in  chores, 
must  all  have  a  greater  or  less  influence 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  rous- 
cnlo-cardiac  function. 

"  In  like  manner  we  can  account  tor 
those  differences  so  remarkable  in  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  two  sexes.  As  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  female,  in 
consequence  ot  her  inactive  habits,  derives 
tittle  assistance  from  muscular  contrac- 
tions, the  arteries  consequently  become 
luore  lax  and  rapacious  than  those  in  the 
male;  whilst  the  veins  of  the  male  are 
proportionably  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  female,  the  venous  circulation  being 
greatly  influenced  by  all  those  muscular 
exertions  to  which  men  are  so  much  ex- 
posed. In  proof  of  lhe»e  differences  in 
the  vascular  system  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  distended 
and  tortuous  veins  of  an  artizan  with  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  surface  of  the 
female. 

*•  Before  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  may  notice,  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  effect  of  muscles  compressing  arteries 
during  their  contractions,  an  ingenious 
mechanism  in  some  animals,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  gtuard  against  compression 
where  such  pressure  would  be  injurious. 
In  thos^  of  the  feline  tribe,  and  which  use 
their  paws  not  only  for  climbing,  but  for 
grasping  their  prey,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  pressure  which  is  unavoidably  made 
on  the  limbs  from  impeding  the  flow  otu 
blond  through  the  brachial  arteries,  lb 
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ress«ls  pass  through  a  bony  canal  formed 
in  l1)e  humerus  al  that  part  where  thej 
would  be  moat  liable  to  compression, and 
thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood  goes  on 
without  interruption,  though  these  aniniais 
continue  even  inanjr  hours,  finnly  grasp- 
ing (heir  prey.  In  the  lion  also  a  provi- 
sion is  found  in  the  distribution  of  th« 
arteries  of  the  head  so  that  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  can  be  kept  fur  a  long  time  in 
a  stale  of  powerful  contraction  without 
the  circulation  being  interrupted. 

"  For  a  like  purpose  a  peculiarity  is 
found  in  the  irajet  of  the  aorta  in  some 
fishes.  Afler  having;  supplied  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  that  vessel  in  the  shark 
passes  along  a  channel  formed  by  the 
bony  processes  of  the  vertebra,  so  that  the 
circulation  can  never  be  disturbed  in  the 
powerfully  muscular  tail,  duriu;  any  of 
its  movements. 

"  Here,  tiien,  as  w*U  as  in  the  brain 
and  heart,  is  an  example  of  arteries  pass. 
iag  along  a  course  by  which  they  ire  pro- 
tected from  muscular  pressure,  whilst  we 
have  found  other  vessels  so  placed  thai 
they  are  subjected  to  muscular  compres- 
sion in  order  to  fulfil  a  very  important 
function  in  the  animal  (economy." 

Mr.  Wardrop  next  describes  the  respi- 
ratory organs  and  the  "  Pul mo-Card lac 
Function,''  as  well  as  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  and 
heart.  Here  our  readers  will  find  much 
information.  The  extracts  wliicli  we  have 
given  atlbrd  complete  evidence  of  the 
value  of  this  work.  It  will  greatly  add 
to  the  justly  earned  fame  of  its  author  as 
a  pathologist  and  physiologist.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  mo- 
dern times. 


AND 
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TUE  METnOI<OLIT.\N   MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  this  time,  when  the  lads  are  fust  arriv- 
ing "  green  and  frenh  from  the  country/' 
to  use  the  language  nf  an  eloquent  con- 
temporary, we  canuut  better  employ  the 
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pages  of  tliis  journal  than  in  oflering  our 
young  friends  a  few  hints  which  may 
serve  to  guide  and  protect  them  against 
the  snares  which  they  will  find  laid  for 
them  in  every  direction.  There  is  no 
trade  in  this  mclropolts  which  is  carried 
OQ  with  more  spirit  tlian  medical  educa- 
tion, and  the  great  compeiilion  which  ex- 
ists amongst  the  diflTerent  medical  schools, 
whilst  it  has  induced  some  to  bestow 
more  pains  and  qualify  themselves  better 
for  the  task  of  teaching,  others,  and  these 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  have 
resorted  to  a  variety  of  arts  and  strata- 
gems to  extort  money  from  the  student, 
making  a  number  of  promises  which  they 
neitlrer  can  or  ever  intend  to  perform, 
and  giving  a  false  and  deceitful  account 
of  advantages  which  their  schools  do  not 
possess. 

First  of  all,  let  us  warn  the  unsuspect- 
ing youth  of  the  Brt>i  and  stratagems  which 
different  schools  havcunblushingly  adopt- 
ed, in  order  to  make  it  ajijiear  to  tl>e  stu- 
dent that  their  commodities  are  to  be  had 
at  line  c^apest  rate.  The  Joint  Stock 
Company  of  Cower  Street,  arc  fully  jus- 
tified in  claiming  the  privilege  of  being 
foremost  in  the  rank  of  impostors,  for 
ihcy  had  the  ingenuity  in  preparing  their 
"  bill  of  fate  ''  of  last  session,  to  fix  a  low  ^H 
price  for  their  hospital,  and  make  up  tlie  ^| 
di^fcienct/  by  so  mystifying  the  other 
items  of  their  "  account  current,"  thit  it 
was  iibsoluiely  the  most  expensive  school 
ill  London.  ^| 

As  another  illustration  of  the  same  sys-   ^^ 
lem  of  imposture,  we  need  only  pay  a 
visit  to  their   next-door  neighbours,  the 
modern  Sydenhamiao  Professors,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  seducing  some  of  the  "  cus-  ^| 
tomers"of  the  Cower  Street  Company,   ™ 
have  been   mean  enough   to   offer,  as  a 
bribe,  that  they  would  generously  deduct 
that  integral   part  of  the  North   London 
Hospital  fee,  which  the  liberal  junta" of 


the  Univenily  College  have  had  the  long- 
sighted oess  and  consummate  wisdom  to 
impose  on  those  students  whom  Ihey 
could  not  induce  to  attend  their  lectures, 
but  who  merely  wished  to  fee  their  cheap 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
diplomu. 

King's  College,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
has  ever  been  consistent  in  the  quality  of 
the  "goods"  which  it  has  ofTered  to  the 
student  since  its  establisnment.  Founded 
on  the  true  principles  of  Ultra-Tobyjsm, 
it  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
[one  professor  succeeding  another  in  such 
Ltapid  succession,  oa  to  bear  unequivocal 
testimony  of  the  difficulty  of  their  labours^ 
it-  would  be,  however,  ungerous  not  to 
Hate,  that  there  is  no  article  in  their  "  bill 
■of  f^re  ''  whicli  bears  the  character  of  an 
imposition  ;  neither  is  there  any  article 
offered  at  a  cheaper  price  than  their 
brother-tradesmen  of  the  ex>.'Iu$ive  order, 
unless  the  attendance  at  chapel,  which 
the  student  may  have  throe  times  a  day, 
without  any  additional  fee  or  remunera-l 
tion. 

The  Borough  Hospitals  require  great 
circumspection  from  the  inexperienced 
student.  The  name  of  Sir  Aslley,  once 
of  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  is  still  ait- 
fully  ifilrnduced  into  the  "  bill  of  fare  "  of 
Guy's  Hospital ;  but  the  stutlent  must  not 
expect  to  derive  a  great  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  from  the  clinical  observations 
of  the  "  Connuliing  Surgeon,"  as  his  visits 
seldom  exceed  one  or  two  per  annum. 
The  name  of  the  •*  Surgical  Leviathan  " 
is  therefore  ingeniously  introduced  into 
the  prospectus  of  Guy's  School,  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  any  of  those  un- 
fortunate young  men  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  intimate  unfon  of  the  worthy 
baronet  with  the  hospital. 

The  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  "  is 
not  backward  in  coming  forward,"  in 
competing  wiili  its  ad»er5aries  in  "  Ihim- 
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blerig"  performances;  and  the  student 
must  lake  cai«  not  be  cajoled  and  htU- 
iered  over  by  certain  teachers  in  this 
establishment.  As  we  observed  regarding 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  teachers  have  in- 
serted in  their  "bill  of  fare"  the  name  of 
a  distinguished  individual  as  one  of  their 
lecturers,  but  who  merely  gives  a  very 
few  lectures  sufficient  to-  prevent  the  pro- 
fessors, as  a  body,  being  guilty  of  a  gross 
fraud — we  allude  to  Mr.  Brande. 

Tlve  Illuminati  of  St.  George's,  hav- 
ing formed  themselves  into  two  divisions, 
have  found  themselves  in  so  many  difH. 
culties,  and  the  school  in  such  jeopardjr, 
as  only  to  have  contrived  as  yet  one  clap- 
trap for  the  lads,  green,  caw,  and  fresh 
from  the  country.  Sir  Benjamin  having 
proffered  his  services  to  deliver  an  occa- 
sional "  Clinical  Improvvisatore,"  upon 
terms  wliich  will  receive  universal  appr«>- 
batioD — terms  very  inadequate  to  the 
merits  of  the  orator ! 

The  Westminster  School,  though  last 
not  least,  but  little  merits  the  vigilance  of 
the  youthful  student  in  medicine,  for  be- 
sides contemplating  the  lowering  system 
of  the  hospital  fees  to  Heir  onn  studentt, 
in  strict  imitation  of  the  ptaise-worthy 
and  liberal  conduct  of  their  northern  con- 
temporaries in  Gower-street,  Mr,  Guthrie 
has,  with  the  same  laudable  spirit,  also 
imitafed  Sir  Benjamin,  and  promises  the 
"  innocent  youth "  twenty  intellectual 
repasts,  suitable  to  the  most  fastidious 
palates,  and  on  the  same  liberal  terms  as 
those  of  the  eminedt  and  distinguished 
clinical  professor  of  St.  George's. 

Tliere  is  one  other  institution,  though 
insignificant  and  contemptible  in  itself, 
yet  ought  to  be  pointed  out  tu  the  student 
as  one  of  unusual  audacity — we  allude  to 
the  CiiARiNO  Cross  Hospital  School. 
The  undaunted  staff  of  that  hospital 
having  again  fifiilcd  to  procure  a  recogni- 
tion from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeotis, 
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BOW  hold  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  ip- 

Fuorant  and  unwary,  tliai  those  entering 
their  school  shall   have  &  free  admission 

'  lo  their  wards   of  chat  hospital,  the  in- 

tiamous  history  of  which  will  long  be  re- 

I  vembered  by  the  profession, 

The  reputation  of  \\\t  Muldlesex  School 

I  is  so  well  established,  that  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  have  recourse  to  any  of  those  base  re- 

I  aourccs  so  prominent  in  the  prospeciuscs 
pf  most  of  the  other  schools ;  and  though 
the  "funds  ■'  suffered  severely  the  last  two 

r  sessions,  by  an  unprecedented  diminution 
in  the  ouiDher  of  "  young  gentlemen," 
who  "  walked  their  wards,"  in  conse- 
({uenca  of  the  North  London  Company 
reducing  their  fee  to  "half  price;"'  it  is 
now  probable  that  the  "  Middlesex  suf- 
ferers" will  this  year  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, reimbursed,  as  the  fee  ihey  require 
is  almost  the   same   as   that    which  the 

[  Gower-street  extortioners  now  crave  from 
tliose  who  will  not  condescend  to  attend 
their  soporific  discourses.  Though  the 
student  may  not  have  here  on  opportunity 
of  being  a  witness  to  all  the  quackery  of 
Animal  Mag.netisu  and  Kreosote,  he 
will  have  the  superior  ad  vantage  of  attend  - 
ing  a  large  and  comparatively  we!l-rep;u- 
laled  institution,  and  wherein,  with  all  its 
imperfections  and  mal-practices,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  practice 
of  several  diflerent  individuals,  from 
which  more  useful  lessons  may  be  derived 
than  from  "  expefiraenlal  inquiries"  and 
sanguinary  exhibitions  I 

III  offering  these  hints  to  the  inex- 
perienced, we  are  quite  aware  that  a  very 
different  version  of  some  of  the  nefarious 
practices  lo  which  we  alluded  will  be 
given  by  an  "independent"  hireling,  and 
by  those  who  are  bound,  botli  by  princi- 
ple and  duty,  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port the  old  and  anliquainted  system  of 
medical  education. 


The  iirst  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at 
which  the  members  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  conversation  respecting  the  late  Dr. 
Uwins,  and  came  to  the  determination  to 
place  on  the  records  of  the  society  the 
high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  dist- 
racter  and  aUaininents  of  their  Ittte  wor- 
thy Fellow, 


ANNtVERSAllY  DINNER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
making  in  the  Association,  to  see  that 
their  Anniversaiy  Dinner  is  fixed  for  tltis 
day,  the  SOth  instant 
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MY BILL. 

The  London  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  and 
his  secretaries,  have  removed  his  offices 
from  No.  5.  Saville-row,  lo  No.  5,  Upper 
Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square.  This 
change  has  become  imperative,  from  the 
great  mass  of  students  congregating  in 
lliat  district  of  the  metropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advantages  held  out  by 
the  North  London  School  of  Medicine, 
Sydenham  ColK-gr,  and  tlio  Middlesex 
and  North  London  Hospitals. 
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EFFICACY  OF  EllGOTA  IN  EX- 
CITING UTERINE  ACTION  AND 
ARRESTING  HiEMOURlt AGE- 
ARREST  OF  FLOODING  BY  EX- 
TERNAL COMPRES^'ON  OF 
THE  AORTA. 


*  To  tie  Ediion  of  lAe  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Gentlemen, — Having  observed  in  your 
I  Journal  of  the  ]6tli  insiant,  some  remarks 
Ion  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  Secale  ('ornu- 
jtum,  oras  it  i*  now  termed,  "  ^einula 
Ctaeis  ;"   also  in  llie  Lancet  of  the  *Jih 
I  tnslanl,  some  observations,  atlriljutrd  to 
Professor  A.  T.  Thompson,  of  wliicli  ihe 
I  following   is  a  short  extract:— "I    need 
juol  inform  you  that  the  ergot  is  now  much 
[used    in    promoting   the    actions   ->t    the 
I  uterus  in  parturition  ;    and  as  it  has  been 
[  «f roneously  supposed  to  operate  in  caus- 
ing uterine  action,  it  has  been  employed 
[in  every  period  of  pregnancy  to  produce 
[criminal  abortion,  and  has  caused  poison- 
lous  symptoms,  in  these  cases,  of  the  most 
lalanning  kind,  which,  in  some  instances 
lliave  terminated  fatally.     In    n    case   to 
twhich  I  was  called,  where  the  object  was 
[lo  expel  a  blisjhied    foetus,  fever  was  iii- 
]ucea,  with   flushed   face,  a  rending  sen- 
ition  of  the  hc»d,  and  ilie  other  symp- 
toms which   I   have  described  us  charac. 
terizing  its  poisonous  infloence." 

I  have  to  remaik  tlia),  I  have  adminis- 
tered, and  seen  the  medicine  given,  in,  I 
may  say,  some  hundreds  of  cases,  and 
where  it  had  been  retained  on  thesiomnch 
J  have  always  seen  its  exhibition  followed 
^]>rompt1y  by  increased  uterine  action,  and 
never,  in  any  case,  have  I  observed  any 
unpleasant  symptoms  result  from  its  ad- 
ntinislralion  ;  indeed,  so  well  known 
where  its  beneficial  effects,  by  the  nurses 
and  patients  themselves,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  used,  that,  when  called  to  a 
ease  which  happened  to  be  at  all  tedious, 
the  patient  herself  used  to  request  "^  tome 
medicine  out  of  the  little  bottle,'^  to  use 
her  own  words,  and  felt  disappointed  if 
the  request  could  not  be  complied  with, 
in  oontequence  of  the  presence  of  any  in- 
dications un^vourable  to  its  administra- 
tion. 

When  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  it 
has  been  often  found  inert,  owing  to  the 
evaporation  of  its  active  principle,  from 
being  kept  perhaps  for  some  considerable 
time  in  this  state,  and  thus  offering  a  large 


surface  to  the  action  of  llie  atmosphere, 
or  when  administered  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, fro'n  its  bulk,  bemg  likely  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  stomarh- 

I  gave  it  in  Ihe  form  of  tincture,  aAer 
the  following  focmula: — 
R. — Secalis  contusi,  Ji. 
AquGc  bulHentis,  Ibiss. 

,    Coque  ad  dimidiuro,  cola  et  adde. 
Tincture    lavendtiltt   composii*,  Ji. 

jiss.  cuntnins  nearly  a  Ji.  of  socale. 

When  called  to  a  case  in  the  country, 
I  generally  took  with  me  Jiss.  of  the  tinc- 
ture, or  decoction,  whichever  you  wish  to 
name  it,  and  if  indications  favourable  to 
its  administration  were  present,  I  gave 
half  this  quantity  in  a  little  warm  drink, 
and  the  remniniuvr  portion  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  time,  if  necessary;  indeed,  I 
selilom  found  it  requisite  to  give  more 
tlimi  the  first  dose. 

This  preparation  possesses  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  powder. 

1st.  Its  activity  may  always  be  relied 
upon. 

2ndly.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  vomiting  as  the  powder,  for  you  will 
find  very  few  .stomachs  able  to  bear  ^i-  of 
secale,  suspended  injvj.  of  tepid  water, 
the  dose  administered  by  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Wardleworlh. 

3dly.  The  dose  of  Ihe  medicine  may  be 
administered  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and 

4thly,  It  is  always  ready.  The  surgeon 
need  not  be  detained  from  his  patient  an 
instant;  whereas,  if  you  use  tlie  powder, 
which  should  be  prepared  only  wlien 
wanted,  it  lakes  some  considerable  time 
to  pulvnriye  it  finely,  or  if  you  prefer  the 
d,ecoclioti3  commi>nlv  in  use,  you  must 
have  recourse  to  the  dignified  process  of 
cooking  iind  messing  the  aff.iir  m  a  sauce' 
pan  Imrrowed  from  the  kitchen,  and,  in 
many  ciscs,  particularly  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  under  the  eyes  of  your 
patient. 

1  extract  from  my  note  book  and  send 
vou  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  it  bad  been 
useful  in  arresting  or  preventing  a/ter 
hemorrhage. 

Vours,  obediently, 

W.  Rose. 

I  was  summoned  to  attend  Mrs.  B.,  of 
Sione-strret,  Maidstone,  on  the  evening 
of  ih<!  lOih  of  August,  1834,  in  labour  of 
her  fifth  child ;  the  pains  were  strong, 
propulsive,  and  frequent ;  the  os  uteri 
fully  dilated,  and  the  presentation  natural; 
the  membranes  soon  ruptured,  and  in 
about  twenty   minutes   after   arrival 


I 


MO 


EFFICACY  OF  ERCOTA. 


Wa»  delivered  oF  a  heallliy  male  infanl. 
Having  detaclted  tlic  iufant,  and  applied 
'  a  roller  tightly  round  the  abdomen,  I 
[passed  iny  hand  over  the  hypogastriura, 
kmi  found  the  uterus  contracted  firmly ; 
I  the  placenta  was  then  removed  from  the 
[  tagiua. 

Immedmtely  after  I  observed  her  face 
I 'become  completely  blanched,  she  Ihr^w 
>  Ler  armi   violently  about,  and   seemed 
I  gasping  for  breath  ;    blood  was  gushing 
I  from  her  in  torrents.     I   instantly  made 
[firm   pressure   on   the  abdominal   aorla* 
I  against  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  ray  left 
hband,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  the   hse- 
Borrha^e.     I  tiiea  had    recourse  to   the 
I  other  means  usually  adopted    in    these 
cases,  viz.,  throwing  open  ,the  doors  and 
windows,  the  application  of  cold  waters 
to  the  parts,  and  exercised  pressure  on  the 
uterus  with  ttic  right  hand.     This  organ 
was  now  quite  relaxed,  and    fell  almost 
as  large  as  before  the  birth  of  ihe  child  ; 
the  pulse  was  scarcely  ^lereeptible  at  the 
wrist.     My  efforts  (ailing  in  re-establish- 
ing  the   cunlraction   of  the   uterus,    the 
nsual  dose  of  the   liricliire  of  secale  was 
administered  in  a   little  hot  brandy  and 


•  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  thespeedievt 
and  moit  effeclunl  method  of  acre&Ui^g 
ttterine  hemorrhage.  The  abdominal 
aorta  can  be  comprrs$ed  against  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra;  with  great  case  and 
fiitcility,  by  the  left  hand  of  the  obsielri- 
cian,  leaving  his  rijjlit  hand  free  to  make 
pressure  over  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or 
to  adopt  any  oilier  sort  of  manipulation 
be  may  think  proper. 

I      Making  j-ircssure   on    the   aorla  is  at- 
^ttended  with  several  advantages  ; — 

1st.  It  speedily  arrests  theliitMnorrhage. 

Sod.  It  gives  time  to  induce  the  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  cither  by  the  ad- 
iDinistrsil'.on  of  secale,  or  any  other  means 
you  choose  to  adopt. 

3rd,  I(  is  very  often  effectual  in  arrest- 
iDf,  or  altogether  preventing,  those  fright- 
Alt 'Minting  fits,  generally  attendant  on 
lisemorrha^e,  by  confining  the  blood 
within  a  narrower  circle,  and  having  it 
tent  to  the  sensorium  in  greater  quantity ; 
and 

4tli.  Pressure  can  be  made  elTectually 
bere,  even   by  the  merest  tyro,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  great  relaxation  of  the  ab- 
ominal  muscles  and  integuments. 
This  pressure  may  be  adopted  in  syn- 
cope, arising  from  any  cause,  either  in  the 
male  ot  female  subject,  with  great  advsD' 
Wge. 


waler  ;  the  pulse  being  still  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, more  than  half  a  pint  of  pure 
brandy  was  given,  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  she  bad  a  second  dose  of  secale,  and 
after  ihi!  lapse  of  a  few  m.tnutes  the  uterus 
was  again  firmly  contnicted.  I  was  only 
now  able  to  remove  my  pressure  from  the 
aorta.  She  was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed 
for  a  foitniglu,  and  recovered  slowly. 

She  aflerwarda  informed  me  that  all 
her  previous  labours  were  allended  with 
Latrmorrhage,  in  one  or  two  instances  to  a 
very  alarming  extent,  and  that  her  life 
was  saved  with  much  difficulty. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  lliat,  if  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  attend  tliis  wo- 
man in  any  future  confinement,  taking 
into  consideration  the  regular  recurrence 
of  ha>niorrhage,  a  dose  of  secale  admin- 
istered before  the  completion  of  the  se- 
cond 3t»ge  of  labour  (ev^u  though  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uleius  should  still  be  as  pow- 
erful as  in  the  present  labour)  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  preventing  ba:mor- 
rhage  .illogether,  which  was  always  to  her 
a  source  of  very  great  alarm,  so  much  so, 
that  whenever  she  found  herself  enceinte, 
from  that  time  to  her  delivery  she  indulged 
a  good  deal  in  melancholy  forebodings. 

She  was  so  much  terrified  by  these  re- 
pealed attacks,  that  she  vowed  "never 
more  to  have  a  child  ;"  however,  by  some 
anaccnuntnble  accident  or  other,  "this 
her  vesta!  vow  took  wing,"  and  she  again 
became  pregnant  durintr  my  absence  in 
India.  She  was  attended  by  my  frisnd 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Maidstone,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  obstetricians  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  who  has  since  in- 
formed me  that,  approving  of  the  sugges- 
tion alluded  to  above,  he  had  given  her  a 
dose  of  the  tincture  of  secale  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  although  the 
pains  were  strong  and  frequent.  She  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  h<»allhy  female  infant, 
the  placenta  was  thrown  off  immediately 
after,  and  the  uterus  contmcted  firmly 
and  permanently.  She  did  not  lose  a 
table-spoonfnl  of  blood,  much  to  her  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction.  She  was  out  of 
bed  in  a  few  days,  and  able  to  resume  her 
usual  domestic  occnpalions,  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  unpleasant  symp- 
tom. 

SECONn   CASE. 

On  Ihe  20th  of  July,  1834, 1  wai  called 
upon  to  attend  Mrs.  B.  of  the  West 
BorouSh,  Maidstone,  a  strong  healthy 
woman,  mother  of  several  children.  On 
examination  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated. 
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the  presentation  natural,  and  the  pains 
propuUive.  She  had  beien  in  labour  for 
three  hours ;  in  about  twenty  minutes 
^er  my  arrival  she  was  delivered  of  a 
fbll-sized  male  infant.  On  passing  tny 
band  over  the  abdomen  it  appeared  nearly 

•  u  large  as  before  delivery,  and  on  exam- 

,  iuing  per  vaginam,  I  found  the  uterus 
containing  another  inianl ;  presentation 
tiatural ;  uterine  action  tnfting.  I  rup- 
tured the  membranes;  this  rendered  iiie 

^uterine  contractions  somewhat  stronger; 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  nfler  I  perceived 
blood  streaming  from  the  vagi ni,  which  T 
attributed  to  the  partial  detachment  of 
the  placenta  belonging  to  the  first  child  ; 
a  dose  of  secaie  was  insianily  adminis- 

,  tered ;  in  a  few  moments  strong  uterine 
contractions  succeeded ;  the  second  in- 
bnt  was  bom;  both  placenta-  thrown  off 
together,  and  the  uterus  contr.icled  firmly 
sod  permanently  without  furtlier  loss  of 
blood. 

The  administraiion  of  the  ergot  was,  in 
may  opinion,  the  best  course  which  could 
be  adopted  in  this  case;  for  the  intro- 
4Juction  of  the  hand  Into  the  uterus,  the 
leiziog  and  bringing  down  the  feet,  was 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  contractions 
of  the  viscus,  without  having  recourse  to 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  violence;  and 
although  the  discharge  uf  blood  was  not 
very  alarming,  yet  1  fancy  any  hesitation 
in  giving  the  medicine  would  be  injudici- 
ous and  culpable. 

[We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  as  to 
the  judicious  plan  he  pursued  in  both 
cases,  and  are  very  much  surprised  how 
any  obstetrician  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  ergota.  It  is  very  raueli  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  public  lecturer  should  deny 
ibe  power  of  a  medicine,  which  is  well 
,  established  by  the  observation  of  all  prac- 
tical obstetricians,  as  that  of  opium  or 
any  other  well  known  remedy.  The  ex- 
perienced obstetric  practitioners  will 
nowever  agree  with  us,  that  the  ergota, 
'when  good,  does  excite  uterine  action,  re- 
lieves the  woman  from  tedious  and  use- 
less suffering,  expedites  parturition, arrests 
haroorrhage,  anu  saves  a  vast  deal  of  time 
and  loss  of  rest,  both  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant and  his  patient.  The  proposal  of 
Mr.  Rose,  to  compress  the  abdominal 
aorta,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  truly  scientific  and  valuable,  and 
entitles  him  to  much  credit  for  its  recom- 
mendation,— Eos.  J 
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The  new-born  infant,  while  it  is  being 
washed  and  dressed,  may  have  some 
butter  and  sugar,  though  thb  food  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  breast,  when  there  is  milk,  in  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  after  delivery,  or,  so 
soon  as  the  mother  has  recovered  from  tli« 
fatigues  of  parturition. 

The  infant  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
breast  every  two  hours,  or  as  often  as  it 
awakes  from  sleep. 

Lactation  or  suck  ling  generally  prevents 
sore  breasts  and  nipples. 

A  wet  nurse  ought  to  avoid  ipiccd, 
saUed,  smoked,  and  oily  animal  sub- 
stances, and  also  crude  vegetables,  pickles, 
unripe  fruit,  and  spirituous  or  vinous 
liquors,  unless  when  delicate. 

Light  broths,  milk,  whey,  coffee,  home- 
brewed ale,  or  potter,  are  the  best  drink% 
and  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  two 
last  is  sufKcient  during  twenty-four  hours. 

Tea  aiid  coffee  may  be  used  moderately. 

A  wet  nurse  ought  to  attend  most 
closely  to  the  infant  committed  tu  her 
care,  and  avoid  all  crowded  assemblies, 
balls,  theatres,  &.c. 

A  hired  wet  nurse  ought  to  be  health- 
ful, good-tempered,  careful,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, watchful  at  night,  patient,  s];ifightly, 
cheerful,  active,  have  a  good  supply  of 
milk,  and  a  healthful  infant  of  her  own- 

She  ought  lobe  treated  most  kindly  by 
parents  who  entrust  their  infant  to  her 
care. 

The  best  substitute  for  humnn  nfilk  U, 
that  of  the  ass  or  cow,  with  a  sixth  part  of 
tepid  water,  and  some  loaf  sugar.  Three 
labic-spoonsful  are  sufficient  for  each  re- 
past for  a  new-born  infant. 

The  milk  should  not  be  boiled,  or 
repeatedly  heated. 

The  inferior  animals  of  the  mammifera: 
are  nourished  with  milk  only. 

The  infant  ought  to  be  kept  warm, 
clean,  and  changed  whenever  it  wets  or 
soils  itseir,  and  in  such  cases  dried  or 
washed,  and  powdered,  and  a  dean  nap- 
kin applied. 

John  Hunter  well  observed,  "  give 
children  plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  plenty  of  flannel.'' 

l-'arinaceuus  aliments  ought  to  be  used 
sparingly  at  fir.>t,  and  mixed  with  milk. 
They  are  most  appropriate  before  the  tima 
of  weaning. 

Ablactation  or  weaning  may  be  accom- 
plished when  the  infant  is  vigorous,  afte< 
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the  appearance  of  the  milk  teelh,  which 
varies  from  tlie  sixtti  to  llie  iwelfllv  month 

Weaning  ouglil  not  lo  be  attempled 
wlien  tlie  infant  is  delicate,  teething,  or 
labouring  under  any  severe  disease,  as  tlie 
breast  is  the  best  jedaiive  for  infants,  eren 
if  the  millc  is  deteriorated.  It  ought  not 
to  be  commenced  during  winter. 

Weaning  should  be  commenced  gradu- 
ally, and  not  suddenly,  the  infant  beitig 
first  accustomed  lo  ordinary  food  ;  fir  in 
the  last  case,  it  becomes  fretful,  peevish, 
and  rapidly  out  of  health. 

Children  have  their  likes  and  dislikes 
as  well  as  adults,  and  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  use  any  food  which  they 
disrelish.  Light  pudding*,  eggs,  fresh 
fish,  gravies,  soups,  or  broths  mixed  with 
arrow-root,  meaty  potato,  brenl-crumb; 
ripe  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
strawberries,  grapes,  &e.,  the  pips  or 
seeds  being  removed,  may  be  used  in 
TDoderalion  by  infants  from  the  second  to 
Uie  fifth  year. 

Boiled  or  roasted  meats  are  best  for 
children;  fried, broiled, stewed,  or  minced, 
are  less  proper. 

The  drink  ought  to  consist  of  milk, 
milk  and  water,  barley  or  common  water, 
tea,  cofiee,  loa»l  and  wa'er,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ale  or  porter,  as  half  a  wiiie-glivss- 
ful ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  sherry  diluted  with 
water,  when  the  infant  ts  delicate. 

Solid  animal  food  is  improper  for  young 
children,  as  they  do  not  sulficicntly  mas- 
ticate it,  and  it  prorluces  irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Too  much  food  is 
generally  given  to  infants,  but  ihey  ought 
to  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  or  incH- 
nation. 

The  infant  ought  lo  be  allowed  lo  sleep 
and  wake  whenever  it  pleases.  All  vio- 
lent rockinf;;  is  injurious  to  the  brain  atid 
to  the  general  fieakh. 

It  should  be  kept  warm,  and  so  placed 
that  it  cannot  slip  or  fall  out  of  bed. 

It  ought  to  he  placed  on  the  right  side 
in  bed,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
milk  or  food  from  the  stomach  into  the 
bowels.  It  may  also  be  turned  on  the 
lefl  side,  and  of  all  positions,  <he  back  or 
face  is  the  worst. 

The  cluihing  should  always  be  suited 
to  the  season,  and  cold  avoided.  Expo- 
sure to  cold  and  improper  food,  are  the 
most  prolific  causes  of  diseases  of  infants. 

It  is  computed  that  half  mankind  perish 
from  cold  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

Air  and  exercise  in  the  nurse's  arms,  or 
in  a  carriage,  or  on  fool,  are  as  neccwary 
for  cbildr«n  as  for  adulti. 


An  infant  is  exercised  by  being  carried 
in  the  arms,  rocked  in  a  cot  or  cradle,  by 
rubbing  its  body  or  limbs  at  the  time  of 
dressing  or  stripping,  by  dandling,  by  its 
laughing  and  crying,  by  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, by  crawling,  walking,  jumping,  run- 
ning', dancing,  Stc. 

The  infant  finally  acquires  power  to 
assume  the  erect  position,  to  stand  alone, 
walk  along  chairs,  ^c,  when  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  watched  and  assisted. 

It  ought  to  he  placed  on  the  carpet, 
with  its  toys  about  it,  when  it  will  move 
about  lo  collect  them. 

It  is  now  exposed  lo  falls  and  injuries, 
which  often  destroy  its  life. 

All  soothing  syrups  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  medical  practitioners  only,  nn- 
le's  when  these  cannot  be  procured. 

Cleanliness  and  bathing  are  essential  to 
infants  Frequent  washing  with  tepid 
water,  either  locally  or  generally,  ishignly 
beneficial.  Thi^  is  beneficial  at  all  times, 
am!  ]ndisp«nRab1e  in  cold  weather. 

Colli  baihmg  is  now  universally  con- 
demned for  delifate  or  feeble  children. 

Exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  but 
hardening,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  is 
most  injtiriou?,  and  often  induces  fatal 
inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  clothing  should  alrcayit  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  the  weath«r. 

Dentition  or  teething  is  a  natural  pro- 
cess, and  unaccompanied  by  p.iin  when 
ilie  inf.4nt  is  in  perfect  health,  and  pro-* 
prrly  managed  as  regards  diet,  clothing, 
cleanliness,  sleep,  air,  exercise,  &c. 

but  it  is  in  general  a  painful  process, 
as  few  infants  are  properly  managed,  or 
in  good  healh. 

Incision  of  the  gum  over  a  projecting 
tooth  is  highly  beneficial.  Other  diseases, 
which  are  sympathetically  excited  by 
teething,  as  cough,  iliarrhoeu,  fcc,  are  to 
be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

Every  healthful  infant  ought  to  be  vac- 
cinated after  tde  sixth  week,  to  prevent 
the  danger  and  mutilations  caused  by 
amall-pox,  and  too  often  death  itself 

Children  ought  to  be  treated  with  kintl- 
sess,  and  all  corporal  chastisement  avoided 
until  reason  is  developed.  "  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  is  now  an  obso- 
lete maxim.  Moral  management  is  uni- 
versally preferred  by  all  enlightened 
individuals. 

Severity  towards  children  is  cruel  and 
most  injudicious.  When  correction  is 
necessary  it  fcliould  be  inflicted  with  re- 
gret and  gentleness,  and  never  with  a 
display  of  anger. 

A  feeling  of  jealousy  ought  never  be 
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allowed    to  exist  between  children,  there 

ould  be  no  matktd  preference. 

The  infantile  coruiiiution  is   frail,  and 
ly    injureJ    by    external   iigeuis,   and 

lice  the  frequency  of  diseases. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  complaints  is  difE- 
cul',  as  the  sufferer  cannot,  in  some  ca»e», 
give  any,  and,  in  others,  a  proper  ac- 
count of  the  symptoms. 

Literary  education  ought  not  to  be 
commenced  until  the  age  of  six  or^even 
years;  but  the  nature  and  uses  of  exter- 
nal objects  should  be  always  expUined 
to  children. 

Iniknt  schools  are  very  superior  to  the 
old-fashioned  tstablishroeots,  as  they 
combine  exercise,  amusement,  and  com- 
petition with  instruction. 

Much  knowledge  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  representations  of  pictures 
or  Hgurrs  of  birds,  beasts,  tishes,  insects, 
herbs,  trees,  fruits,  and  mechanical  in- 
veatioDS. 

The  utmost  regard  for  truth,  and  ab 
ilorrence  fur  falsehood,  siiould  be  always 
inculcated. 

An  open  and  candid  disposition  ought 
to  be  applauded,  and  an  acknowle<lged 
fault  rebuked  with  mildness,  and  tiien 
forj;i»eii. 

All  questions  put  by  cliildren  ought  to 
be  clearly  answered,  and  the  nniure  uf 
surrounding  objects  exp'ained  to  tliem. 

An  afTible,  modest,  and  polite  behavi- 
our should  be  cuUivaled  .inu  applauded. 

Tlie  memory  and  intelligence  must  not 
be  too  much  pxciiod,  as  disease  of  the 
brain  and  bad  health  may  be  rapidly 
induced 

Children  who  are  prodigies  in  learning, 
music,  and  other  pursuits,  are  generally 
destioyed  by  premature  disease  of  the 
brain,  water  in  the  head,  and  many  other 
complaints. 

They  should  be  taugfit  to  maintain  a 
lively  and  cheerful  countenance. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  a  correct 
articulation  and  pronunciation. 

They  ought  to  be  constantly  cautioned 
against  hurling  tl  emsrives  with  suiround- 
ing  objects,  and  the  danger,  pain,  and 
bad  consequences  explained  to  them. 

The  greatest  judgment  is  required  in 
treating  the  diseases  of  children,  and  me- 
dical aid  ought  to  be  procured  whenever 
it  can  be  obtained. 

Tlie  science  and  practice  of  infantile 
medicine,  require  deep  study  and  exten- 
sive observation. 

Large  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  a  long  course  of  lectures 
is  oecesiary  to  comprehend  it. 


Tlie  delicacy,  peculiarity,  and  sensibi- 
lity of  constitution,  the  predisposition  lo 
a  vast  number  of  diseases,  the  want  of 
speech  and  of  reason,  the  difficulty  of  de- 
(tciiiig  disease  nnd  fixing  appropriate 
dones  of  medicine,  render  tl<c  study  and 
knowledge  of  infantine  medicine  much 
more  difficult  ihitn  is  generally  imagined. 


iViKl'TING  OF  THE  BRITISH  AS- 
SOCIATION FORTH  E  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  AT  LIVER- 
POOL. 

Wednesday,  Sep.  13th. 

MEDICAL   SCIEMCE. 

Dr.   Roget  took   the  chair  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edinburgh,  then 
proceeded  to  give  demonstrations  and  ex- 
hibit raorhid  preparations  of  dysmenor' 
rhaa.  He  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing the  section,  lie  should  intro- 
duce a  sdbject  which  was  a  great  sourse 
of  business  to  medical  men  generally,  and 
to  accoucheurs  particularly.  lie  had 
hirr.sielf  given  up  the  practice,  but  still 
attended  much  to  the  subject.  It  was 
very  intere«ting  to  watch  proi;ress  in  dis- 
covery. He  believed  tliat  no  man  ever  ^ 
made  a  discovery  in  mi<lwifi'ry,  without  fl 
his  mind  was  continually  working  on  the  S 
point,  lie  wa?  following  a  course  of  ob- 
servations and  investigations  on  tlie  mu- 
0OU9  membrane  of  the  bowels,  when  a 
friend  of  his  went  to  India.  His  friend 
returned  in  Iwu  years,  an  I  found  him  still 
in  the  same  stage  of  observatiuns;  he  had 
been  so  much  engaged  in  other  tliiugt, 
that  he  had  made  no  progress  in  dis. 
covery.  S"on  after,  a  friend  of  his  came 
into  the  museum,  and  presented  him  with 
a  preparation,  s.iying,  there  is  a  uterus 
without  a  mouth  for  you.  He  examined 
the  uteru»  at  the  mouth,  and  found  a  slight 
opening,  and  on  squeezing  it,  thenr  was  a 
slight  macout  dis'  harge.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  his  mind,  could  this  be  a  case 
of  dy»menorrhaa  f  Science  had  now 
progiessed  to  that  stage  that  they  de- 
manded I'acts  ;  he  had  plenty  of  f  ids  to 
bring  before  them.  He  began  from  that 
moment  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  he  had  now  tollected  a  vast  nuinbef 
0^^  preparations  in  illusiiatioiis  of  the  sub- 
ject. Uut  he  had  his  difficulties.  He 
had  supported  a  dispensary  which  cave 
advice  gratis  lo  about  5000  people  ai 
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ally ;  and  amongst  his  patients  he  had 
'found  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  where 
young  patients  were  pinint;  away  from 
disensed  action  of  the  Jluxui  wenstruaiis. 
And  in  ilie  course  of  a  few  years,  he  Lad 
seen  the  strongest  consliiutions  broken 
down.  IJitherlo  the  practice  had  been 
rinly,  if  possible,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
(•f  ilie  patient.  When  a  young  roan,  he 
had  kept  what  he  called  a  b/iick  book,  in 
wliicli  111*  marked  do'ivn  all  cases  which  he 
could  not  uiiderslanif,  in  cirder  that  he 
(■light  ai  some  fiiiure  lime  investigate 
itii'm.  lie  would  sirungly  advise  all 
young  praclilioners  to  avoid  making  an 
exiiniination,  uiiiil  it  was  absolutely 
sought  fi;r  by  the  patient.  They  would 
remember  the  case  in  this  very  town, 
where  an  amiable  man  had  been  perse- 
cuted, and  absolutely  destroyed,  for  mak- 
ing what  in  his  (Dr.  Mackintosh's)  con- 
science, he  bcIio\ed  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  examination.  (Expressions  of 
iudignalion  and  a[iplause.)  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  a  number  of  prepara- 
tions, showing  stricture  in  the  o»  uteri, 
causing  disease  in  the  cat/imctiia.  Some  of 
th«  specimens  exhibited  a  false  membrane 
abfiolutely  formed  over  the  cervix  uf  t'le 
tttfrus.  In  one  specimen  complete  obliter- 
ation of  the  OS  uteri  had  taken  place,  and 
a  deposition  of  mucous  matter  had  accu- 
tnulated  in  the  uterus.  It  appeared  that 
Dr.  Mackintosh  had  been  highly  success- 
ful in  his  mudc  of  treatment,  to  overcome 
the  stricture.  He  exiiibitcd  a  Portuguese 
instrument,  an  ivory  tube  and  piston,  by 
means  of  which,  leeches  had  been  applied 
to  (he  cervix  of  the  m  uteri,  and  which 
had  been  of  great  service  in  some  cases. 

Some  discussion  followed  this  commu- 
nication, in  which  Dr.  Granville,  Dr. 
Copland,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Ur.  Yelloly, 
took  pari. 

Erperitneuls  on  the  Connexion  between 
Nerves  and  Musclcfi.  By  Dr.  VV. 
Harris  Madden.  Communicated  by 
Dr.  Alison. 

The  author  begins  by  observing  that 
this  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
physiologists  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
that  the  result  of  their  investigations  has 
been  unsatisfaatory.  Drs.  VVhytt  and 
Henry  advocated  the  idea  that  irritability 
was  dependent  upon  some  influence  de- 
rived from  the  nervous  system,  supported 
by  the  fact,  tnat  after  death  by  narcotic 
poisons  (which  are  allowed  by  all  to  exert 
their  greatest  influence  upoii  the  nervous 
system),  the  muscles  very  speedily  lose 
ttt£jr  contractile  power.      It  is  affirmed 


by  Smith,  on  who^e  obserrationi  Cullen 
founded  his  lingular  hypothesis  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  muscular  and  nerv- 
ous  fibres,  that  sedatives  applied  ejtclu- 
sively  to  aiieive  desdoy  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
And,  IdStly,  Whytl  endeavoured  to  show, 
from  his  experiments,  that  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  or  spinal  cord,  is  effectual  in 
exciting  contractions,  when  all  direct  sti- 
mulation of  the  ri'Usclfs  themselves  has 
ceased  to  produre  any  change.  With  a 
view  of  leslini;  the  accuracy  of  this  opin. 
ion,  he  pcrfurnifd  ten  experiments  upon 
frogs  with  narcotics,  from  which  he  has 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  the  results  de- 
scribed by  Whytt  are  by  no  means  uni- 
forra ;  that  narcotics  do  not,  in  all  cases, 
produce  any  appieciable  effect  upon  the 
contractile  oigans  ;  that  sedatives  applied 
to  nerves  exclusively  are  absolutely  inert; 
and  that  muscles  exhibit  distinct  signs  of 
irritability  long  after  the  nerves  have  lost 
their  powei  of  exciting  tliem.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  great  doubt  exists  with  re- 
giird  to  the  inferences  which  have  been 
previously  drawn,  and  that  his  experiments 
add  strength  to  the  doctrine  of  independent 
initabilily.  I 

A  few  of  the  experiments  may  be  de- 
tailed : — 

Experiment  1 . — A  frog  was  killed  by 
injecting  tincl.  opii  into  its  stomach  and 
intestines.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  limbs  rontracted  vigorously  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  galvanic  wires.  One  of 
the  legs  was  then  amputated,  the  sciatic 
nitves  carefully  separated  from  all  con- 
tiguous structures,  and  immersed  in  the 
tincture.  Six  hours  aAerwards  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  and  attached  leg  per- 
fectly retained  their  contractility.  The 
muscles  of  ibe  leg  whose  nerve  had  been 
immersed  in  the  opiate  contracted  vio- 
lently when  the  galvanic  stimulus  was 
applied,  either  diiectly  to  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  to  the  nerve  and  muscles,  but  no 
effect  was  produced  when  the  nerve  aione 
was  irritated. 

Experiment  3. — At  tifleen  minutes  be- 
fore ten,  A.M.,  I  introduced  two  drops  of 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  the 
mouth  of  a  frog ;  it  was  apparently  dead 
in  ten  minutes.  At  twelve  minutes  past 
ten,  A.M.,  the  heart  was  still  pulsating. 
At  four,  P.M.  the  heart  was  insensible  to 
mechanical  stimuli.  At  eleven,  p.m.,  tlie 
contractility  of  all  the  muscles  was  quite 
destroyed,  even  galvanism  being  ineffec- 
tual in  exciting  their  action.  Ttie  result 
of  this  experiment,  so  totally  at  variance 
twith  all  that  I  had  previously  obserTed, 
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indeed  with  the  piiblislied  observallonii  of 
llie  majority  of  experimenters,  astonished 
ine  not  a  little ;  and  I  accordingly  deler- 
mined  upon  its  repetition. 

Experiment  4. — At  five  minutes  before 
ten,  A.M.,  I  introduced  two  drops  of  the 
tame  oil  into  a  very  large  frog's  nioiiili. 
In  four  minijtes  it  became  evidently  much 
[Tected;  the  eyes  were  soon  insensible; 

'convulsive  action  of  the  nbdominal  n)us- 
cles  ensued,  and  at  five  minutes  after  ten 
it  was  apparently  dend.  The  chest  was 
opened,  and  the  heart  found  acting  vigo- 
rously, but  much  distended.  12b.  aOm., 
muscles  still  pulsating;  ventricle  inactive. 
Three  P.M.,  heart  quite  insensible  to  gal- 
vanism, but  voluntary  muscles  readily  ex- 
citable. 6h.  30m.  P.M.,  muscles  still  re- 
tain their  irritability.  At  ten  ne.x.t  morn- 
ing the  muscle.<!  were  still  quite  irritable 
upon  direct  galvauic  action  of  ilieir  fibre?, 
but  could  not  be  excited  through  iheir 
nerves.  In  order  to  make  this  experiment 
more  conclusive  by  comparison,  another 
frog  was  killed  at  the  same  time,  by  de- 
■iroying  its  brain  and  spinal  cord.     After 

taeveiai  hours  the  muscles  contracted  upon 
dirf  cl  irritation,  but  not  when  the  nervei 
ahme  v\cre  stimulated 

These  experimetiis  appear  lo  the  author 
to  throw  doubis  U(.'0ri  tlie confident  asser- 
tions of  n»^ urologists,  that  the  irritability 
of  voluuiary  mu.scles  is  destroyed  by  the 
remote  action  of  powerful  narcotics  and 
scdu  lives. 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 


ANIMAL   MAGNETISM    IN    LON- 
DON  IN  1B37. 

[Tlie  foHowing  admirable  account  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  which  we  liave'  ex- 
tracttd  from  ourable  contemporary  Dlack- 
wood'i  Magazine,  will  be  perused  with 
all  that  interest  which  the  subject  de- 
mands.— Eds.] 

Our  readeis  are,  perhaps,  aware  that 

the  Mesmerian  controveisy,  after  an  in- 

erval  of  nearly  forty  years,  ha«  revived 

'again    with    the    srieatest    bitterness    in 

Fnuice.     A  great  change,  certainly  for  the 

better,  has  taken  place  in  the  philosophy 

of  animal  magnet  sm.     Instead  of  being 

brought  forward  a^  something  altogether 

supernatural,    and   setting   all   reasoning 

and  experience  at  defiance,  it  now  conies 

before    us    as   a    science    founded   upon 

jpnatural    laws ;    gathering   round    it   new 

^proofs  the  more  closely  it  is  examined. 


and  substantiating  its  claim  (o  be  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  vouchsafed  to  man- 
kind. In  Pari;)  the  advocates  of  the  doc-  . 
tiine  were  so  numerous  and  so  distin- 
guished in  their  profession,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  over  its  claims  in 
silence.  Men  of  science  and  literature — 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  highest 
eminence — declared  that  animal  magne- 
tism was  not  the  dream  of  a  madman,  as 
it  had  formeily  been  considered,  nor  the 
trick  of  an  impostor.  They  professed  a 
belief  in  its  virtnes,  and  iiUrodu<  ed  it  into 
their  practice.  On  this  the  medical  sec- 
tion of  the  Frpnch  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bourdois  de  la  Moile,  to 
make  enquiries  on  the  subjf^ct,  and  report 
to  them  the  result  of  their  labour):.  This 
duty  was  entrusted  to  men  of  the  most 
unprejudiced  opinions — some  of  them 
had  given  a  cursory  attention  to  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  magnetizers,  and 
considered  them  unfounded  ; — others  had 
been  impresled  with  two  great  a  contempt 
for  any  thing  s»  wild  and  startling,  on  iti 
first  announcement,  to  consider  it  seriously 
at  all, — and  not  one  meniber  of  the  com- 
mittee had  comprcmised  himself  by 
having  wntien  or  sjioketi  one  s)ILble  in 
support  oT  the  new  doctrine.  Another 
thing  which  weit^hed  with  them,  and  with 
most  of  the  thinking  men  in  Europe,  was 
I  he  decided  reports  ngainif  the  system  of 
Meamer  delivered  to  the  Academy  of 
Sc'liiices  and  the  Society  of  Phvjicians  in 
the  year  1784.  From  their  decisons  there 
appeared  to  be  no  appeal,  or  at  least, 
most  people  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied in  making  no  f.<rther  iuquiry  afler  tlie 
nrsearches  of  cuch  men  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Le  Roi,  Bailly,  De  Bori,  and 
Lavoisier.  Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, were  advanced  in  explanation  of  this 
verdict.  Some  of  the  commiilee  are 
:dleged  to  have  been  unwell,  and  not  lo 
have  attended  ihe  meetings  ;  and  all  were 
prejudiced,  from  the  beginning,  against 
the  introducerof  the  novel  system.  Mes- 
nier  undoubtedly  gave  great  ground  for 
his  suspicions.  His  accessaries — such  as 
darkened  rooms  and  hidden  music — 
looked  more  like  the  aids  of  a  travellini; 
conjuror  thiin  Ihe  accompanimenis  of  a 
true  science ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  his  discoveries  were  promulgated, 
as  also  the  pecuniary  success  with  which 
they  were  rewarded,  armed  against  him 
the  pride  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  judged.    The  committee  of  H 
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resolved  to  keep  Ihemselves  as  much  a» 

possible  unbia>sed  by  (lie  assertions  of  (he 

l^coniending  parties,  and   to  examine   into 

tlie  subject  for  theiiiselves      The  result  of 

'  their  labours,  long  and  and  patiently  pur- 

.  iucd,  and  of  tht-ir  experiments,  to  which 

rit  seems  impossible  for  any  deception  to 

[have  had  access,  is  a  report  confirming  the 

^claims  of  animal  magnetism  in  the  inosi 

lainple    manner.      This    report    is    ably 

[drawn  up,  and  is  jftobably  in  the  hands 

[of  a  great  many  of  our  readers,  us  it  lia.s 

been   translated,  upsvardi  of  Uirce  years 

ago,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  C'olrjuhoun. 

,     We  do  not  propo-o  to  take  any  farther 

notice   of  that  work,  as   it  will   be   per- 

,ceived   it  has  been  frequently  alluded   to 

I  in  the  English  re  port,  winch  we  are  happy 

f  to  have  been  able  to  obtain.     This  report 

was   not   intended   for   publication — and 

we  are  indebted   to  the  k'ndness  of  the 

President  of  the  scientific  section  of  ()>c 

Association  for  the  original  paper  as  read 

Ht    the    general    meeting.      We  owe    the 

members  of  the  eommiilce  an    apology 

fur  venturing  to  print  nn  account  of  their 

proceedings  without  tlieir^direct  sanction, 

tut  we  know  they  will  )  ardun  the  liberty 

we  allow   ourselves   in   consideration  of 

tlie   interests    of  science.      Mr.   Brown, 

their  eloquent   and   ingenious   secretary, 

■will  also,  we  are  jiersuaded,  accord  us  his 

forgiveness   for   using   his   very   talented 

report.     It  is  not  often  that  a  philosopher, 

'wlio  li.is  the  genius  to  conduct  a  scientific 

■•examiuaiion    has  at  the   same  time  the 

power  of  describing  it  so  well. 

The  Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Medical, 
Scientific,  and  Literary  Association  has 
,  not  been  long  established,  liut  we  may 
venture  to  observe,  that  no  body  of  men 
have  done  more  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
ends  for  which  ihey  are  associated  than 
the  eminent  individuals  who  compose 
this  society.  We  will  not  particularize 
any  names,  nor  institute  a  comparison 
between  their  laHours  and  ilio>e  of  the 
chanered  body  of  rhysicians,  or  of  any 
other  institution-  We  merely  wish  to  ac- 
cord our  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  as  a  school 
of  philosophical  enquiry,  and  as  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  truth. 
Where  societies  of  longer  standing,  and 
reposing  on  the  respect  of  the  public  and 
1  the  strength  of  their  own  eharacti-rs,  have 
I'Abstainedj  perhaps  too  guardedly,  from 
inlerfering  with  the  new  discoveries  in 
medicine  or  science,  the  Metropolitan 
Association  has  eageily  rushed  forward, 
and  hailed  with  generous  warmth  the  ap- 
peaxanco  of  atiy  noveliy.    Its  honorary 


diplomas  to  Dr.  Morigon,  the  discoverer 
of  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  pill,  ami 
10  Dr.  Turnbull,  for  his  profound  treatises 
on  the  virtues  of  Veralria,  attests  its  rea- 
diness to  pay  honour  to  disinterested 
skill,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Its 
medal  to  the  philosophical  gentleman 
who  bhs  established  his  reputation  by  an 
essay,  containing  proofs  of  ihe  unity  of 
the  body,  shows  no  less  le.il  in  rewarding 
inetnphysical  distiin  lion,  than  its  former 
proceedings  dad  displayed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  niedicel  utility. 

(To  fje  continued  in  our  next.J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


•S,  H. — The  serious  impositions  to 
which  an  editor  is  exposed,  we  alluded  lu 
in  a  late  niimbcr. 

^  Ccm»tunl  Reader  will  always  find 
one  of  us  at  the  ollice  every  morning. 

Jurist. — If  a  person  is  supposed  to  be 
murdered  by  the  hands  of  an  assasMn,  or 
by  Tnal-lreaiment,  the  coroner  i»  bound  to    ^H 
hold  an  inquest.  ^| 

Jutlitia. — We  bflieve   Mr.  Lawxence    ^^ 
was  a  supporter  of  the  bye  law. 

Cratiiologinl .—The  hat  shop  recom- 
mended by  .Sir  llenj.imin  is  in  Vigo  Innc. 

Clmrchnarden. — The  Inspector  is  only 
allowed  one  clerk. 

^  King's  College  Student. — An  in- 
Iroduciion  from  Professor  U.  B.  TiKld  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Lane,  medical  agent,  Adel- 
phi,  would  prove  quite  .satisfactory. 

Cnlculator, — It  was  one  hundred  gui- 
neas Sir  Astltj  subscribed  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  monument,  a  sum  coa- 
sidfTiihly  less  than  the  wolthv  baronet 
had  received  for  fees  at  Aijsley-lhouse. 

S?.  Geofgen  Sfitdtut .—Mr.  Walker 
will  deliver  the  whole  course.  TVie  ser- 
vices of  all  others  are  dispensed  with, 

^  Young  Opirafor. — In  perforniin); 
amputations  wilhoul  a  tourniquet,  the  loss 
of  blood  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as 
to  endanger  the  result. 

Mnlares. — We  only  know  of  two  in  the 
mill  at  present.  The  Council  expect 
several  others  individuals  to  come  for- 
ward. 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view ti)  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ry;in,  4,  Charlotte-street,  Ulooma- 
bury-square. 
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ECZEMA. 

Prognoiit. — Eczema  usually  consti- 
tulvs  a  slicht  disease,  especially  when  it 
«xi9t«  in  the  acute  stale,  but  when  having 
become  chronic  it  occupies,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  extent ;  it  then  constitutes 
1  very  troublesome  and  rery  ob&tinate 
ditease.  The  prognosis  is  worse  when 
the  eczema  continues  for  years,  and  new 
eruptions  cause  it  tore-appear  at  the  very 
mo'nent  when  every  thins;  seemed  to  an- 
nounce an  api>roaching  (erminHtion. 
Without  en<lani(ering  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient it  embitters  bii  existence,  when  it 
thus  continue.^  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  may  coexist  with  lichen,  and  especially 
with  the  itch.  It  is  often  complicated 
with  pustules  of  impetigo,  or  ecthyma. 
Sec,  &c. 

Trtalmcnt. — ^TTie  treatment  of  eczema 
timpUx  consists,  in  moot  casei,  in  the 
simple  use  of  cooling  drinks,  weak  and 
acidulated  lemonade,  and  some  warm 
bailis.  These  means  are  in  general  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  enipiion  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  But  when  the  dis- 
ease is  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
(Ujd  is  accompanied  with  intense  ittiiiiiR, 

pecially  when  the  eruption    i»  very  ex- 

J>ive,  it  is  sometimes  usiful  to  adminis- 
_  'some  laxaiives,  and  to  hare  recourse, 
ftt  die  same  lime,  to  alcaltne  baths  (four 
or  eight  ounces  of  subcarfoonate  of  potash 
or  soda  for  an  entire  bath,  according  to 
the  age  of  patient  and  the  state  of  the 
eruption). 

Ecsima  rubrum  and  erzema  impeti- 
go. 297. 


giuodcn  do  not  require  a  different  treat- 
ment from  that  of  the  acute  phlegmasia-; 
diluent  drinks  and  strict  regimen,  when  it 
is  local  and  of  small  extent ;  but  when  it 
occupies  a  great  surface,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  little  i-levation  in  the  pulse, 
and  mure  especially  when  the  patient  is 
young  and  vigorous,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  bleed  generally,  or  locally,  by  apply- 
ing leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eruption. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  these  two  means.  If  the  disease  was 
very  extensive,  the  general  bleeding  might 
be  repeated  with  advantage. 

Lastly  diet,  plain  or  emollient  batlia, 
local  baths  of  marsh-mallow  water,  &c. ; 
potatoe  cataplasms,  and  of  some  emollient 
decoction,  when  the  broken  vesicles  Itave 
exposed  an  excoriated  and  painfully  red 
surface,  are  the  only  meatts  to  be  adopted 
in  acute  eczema.  We  should  carefully 
avoid  sulphurous  preparations,  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unreasonably  employed  in 
the  cure  of  all  diseases  called  dartrout. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations. We  have  frequently  seen  pa- 
tients enter  tlie  Hoipital  St.  Louis,  in 
whom  the  eczema  rubrum,  being  exaspe- 
rated and  kept  up  by  these  improper 
means  of  trenttnenl,  had  passed  into  the 
state  of  cczcmn  impetiginode* ;  often- 
times also  It  was  accompanied  with  real 
pustules,  either  of  impicligo  or  of  ecthyma, 
and  continued  for  whole  months,  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  acute  eczema, 
which  occupied  the  entire  iiurface  of  ttie 
boiy,  and  seemed  to  con&iltut^;  a  very 
s«rious  disease,  yielded  intwelre  orfifte«n 
days  to  a  judicious  anliphlq|[i»tii:  treat- 
ment. 

In  all  cases  the  first  object  n  to  remof  Q 
the  cause ;  thus  frictions  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  paiteoi  i«  to  be  with- 
drawn from  his  usual  employment,  if  it 
be  considered  calculated  to  originate  the 
eruption.  In  one  man  employed  in  a 
pharmaceutical    Imjinii*.   we    have  seen 
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teztma  umpkx  constamily  re-pioduced 
almost  as  soon  as  he  resumed  his  work. 

Ckrouic  eczema,  which  has  not  attained 
this  degree  ot  severity,  where  it  becomes 
a  seiiotts  and  very  troublesome  disease, 
tenerally  yields  to  the  employment  of  the 
foUowing  means: — 

Acidulated  drinks  and  baths  generally 
tacceed  rety  well.  Thus  we  give  from  a 
•cnple  to  a  dradun  of  sulpboric  or  nitric 
acid  in  a  pint  of  bai  ley-water ;  the  nitric 
acid  is  more  eneigetic  than  the  sulphuric 
add.  Tbey  are  diiefly  applicable  in  cases 
wbeie  tbere  exists  a  rery  copious  exhala 
tioo  of  aenim,  accompanied  with  severe 
itching.  The  patient  should  sip,  and 
ercB  swallow,  immediately  after,  a  little 
plain  water,  when  the  stomach  is  not  yet 
accostomed  to  these  acidalated  drinks. 

Tbe  baths  must  be  from  35°  to  27° 
(Reaamer);*  the  patient  is  to  remain 
aboat  one  hour  in  tbem ;  they  are  to  be 
tendeicd  emollient  by  the  addition  of 
nocilage,  gelatine,  &c.  The  quantity  of 
gelatine  nece.-sary  for  one  bath,  is  about 
£alf  a  pound. 

It  is  often  necesmy  to  hare  recourse 
to  laxatiTCs;  they  may  be  employed  alone 
or  alieraately  with  acidulated  drinka 
Thus  we  should  gire,  by  way  of  ptisan, 
veal  broth,  infusion  of  chicorer.  Sec,  with 
the  addition  tXtulpkale  of  toda  (Jkilf  am 
mtmee  to  the  pint),  or  else  $mlpkate  of 
fottm  in  the  same  dose,  which  may  1>e 
iBCicaaed  or  diminished  according  to  the 
iadication;  wief,  with  the  addnion  of 
two  diachms  of  the  acidulated  tartate  pf 
fetau,  flee 

Alcalies  are  employed  wish  much  ad- 
vantage, both  externally  and  internally. 
They  aie  useful  externally  when,  in  spite 
of  the  employment  of  emollients,  the  itch- 
ing is  Tery  severe  ;  then  local  ba'hs,  with 
the  addition  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces  of  mbearboaate  of  potatt  or  toda, 
evidently  dimmish  this  itchiRf.  Tbe  pa- 
tient must  take  them  before  King  down. 
Internally  the  mbeericaett  ff  pc4att  h 


for  a  week  or  two ;  the  patient  may  take 
one  or  two  Plumma't  pill*,  or  pills  of 
aloet,  jalap,  gamboge,  so  as  to  produce 
purging ;  regard  being  had,  however,  in 
all  cases,  to  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Sedlitz  maten  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  classes  every  morning. 

Sulpiunm*  maten  may  be  administered 
eztema'iy  oi  internally ;  they  are  appli* 
cable  only  when  the  disease  is  of  some 
standing,  especially  when  the  eruption, 
seated  in  the  lower  extremities,  preaents  a 
purple  lint. 

The  waters  of  Barregea,  Enghd*, 
Camterttz,  &c.,  are  those  most  geneially 
employed.  These  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially, by  adding  to  eadi  simple  bath, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  sniphuret  of 
potash,  the  quantity  of  which  is  varied 
according  to  the  excitement  which  we 
wi-h  to  produce.  In  all  cases  it  is  good 
to  advise  simple  baths  with  the  ial]^nr- 
ous  baths.  When  we  administer  sul- 
phurous wata  interoally,  it  is  well  to 
dilute  it  at  first  with  two  thirds  of  barlqr- 
water,  or  of  milk  and  water,  and  the 
quantity  of  tbe  mioe:al  water  maybe  gra- 
dually increased  until  the  patient  cornea 
to  take  it  pure. 

Local  or  general,  simple  or  emollient 
baths,  are,  as  we  have  shewn,  the  only 
onfs  applicable  at  the  commencement, 
acd  everr  time  the  inflammation  becomes 
more  acute.  In  these  cases,  also,  what- 
ever be  the  means  employnl,  it  is  very 
useful  to  apply  some  leeches  to  tbe  parts 
around  the  erupt  on. 

Vapour  baths  are  sometimes  very  use- 
ful in  cases  of  chronic  ecxema ;  but  the 
patient  must  cot  expose  himsdf  to  too 
strong  a  heat;  he  »hould  also  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  point  whence  the 
aqueous  rapoor  issue?.  Vapour  doociws 
are  often  of  great  use  when  the  disease  is 
local. 

When  the  eruption  is  limited  or  re- 
ducfd  to  a  smxlt  extent  of  sur&ce,  the 


giveu  in  the  dose  of  from  bait'  a  drachm ;  cure  is  sometimes  acceterated  by  oint 
to  a  drachm  to  a  pint,  mc>>t  ufuallr  in  a  \  ments  cf  p»mmadein  wfich  the  ammonia- 
bitter  ptisan.  i  cal  protochloride  of  mercury  in  the  doae 

When  the  eiuptioii  is  of  lonirer  stand- 1  of  froea  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dradua  to  a 

f,  and  when  it  occupies  a  gr«ater  extent  J  dr»ct>m  o'oxunge. 


of  satfter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  tooie  active  means,  such  as  puit^iives, 
sulphurous  waters,  baths  aiM  vapour 
woiiQies. 

Ckkmti  way  he  admiaistertd  in  the 
dose  of  fcwr  giaias,  in  the  morning  ftatin; 


•  Fiwa  W  to  »•  (PahrwiheitV— Fp. 


In  the  couTseof  the  treats-cat,  we  mnat 
often  etaplov,  in  onler  to  appease  die 
severe  itvhsr«g,  either  lead  fottoBs^  or  an 
emulsion  of"  bitter  ahaoods,  or  else  a 
df«vvt(on  of  $cme  plants,  soch  as  dulca- 
mara, henbaee.  Sec. 

In  »«NBe  ca$e$  the  chtoBic  cmma, 
which  w  much  !i^«»  seven?,  resists  these 
dttflrrect  nxtns,  aad  it  becomes  necessaiy 
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to  have  recourse  to  others  of  a  more  ac- 
1  liTe  kind,  provided,  however,  tliat  tliere 
Moss  not  exist  at  the  same  time  any  chro- 
nic aflTection  of  the  digestive  passages. 

It  i*  ill  these  cases  of  obstinate  ecwraa 
that  we  have  seen  the  following  meaiis 
succeed  in  a  manner  truly  surprising : 
lat.  tincture  of  cantharideg,  especially  in 
romen  ;  id.  gome  preparaiionao/ arsenic, 
means  of  which  M.  Biett  has  often 
removed  very  inveterate  and  bad  cases  of 
eczema,  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  tincture  of  cantharides  is  given  at 

Irst  in  the  dose  of  three,  then  five  drops, 

'^ every  morning  m  a  little  ptisau,  and  every 

six  or  eight  days  there  is  an  increase  of 

fire  drops.     In  this  way  the  dose  may  be 


disappears.  It  is  often  of  advantage  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  linclure  of  cantharides,  for  a 
few  days,  to  resume  them  afterwards. 

Trequently,  in  cases  where  the  eczema 
occupying  only  a  certain  extent  of  sur- 
fuL't!,  lias  almost  assumed  the  squamous 
form,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  chopped, 
slightly  thickened  (as  is  seen  particularly 
on  ihe  hands),  we  roust  have  recourse  to 
means  of  a  somewhat  more  active  nature. 

In  these  cases  it  is  often  useful  to  em- 
ploy frictions  over  the  eruption  itself, 
either  with  the  proto-nitrate  of  mercury 
(a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce 
of  axunge),  or  with  the  proto-iodunt  (a 
scruple  to  the  ounce  of  axunge),  or  the 


raised    without    any     inconvenience    \.o\^euto  ioduret  of  mercury  in  the  dose  of 


iwenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  care  being 
taken  to  interrupt  the  use  of  it  at  intervals 
more  or  less  remote,  and  always  begin- 
ning with  minim  doses. 

Among  the  arsenical  preparations,  those 
which  seem  most  frequently  to  succeed  are 
Fotoler'i  toJution,  Pcarton't  iolution,  and 
the  tolution  of  araeniate  of  ammonia. 
The  base  of  the  first  is  arsenite  of  potass ; 
it  is  one  ol  the  most  energetic  medicines 
we  possess ;  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
three  drops  at  first  in  some  inert  vehicle, 
in  the  morning  fasting;  then  every  five  or 
six  days  we  increase  Ihe  dose  by  two  or 
three  drops  only  ;  after  a  great  many  trials 
M.  Biett  has  come  to  the  practice  of  not 
exceeding  fifteen  drops  a  day. 

Pearnon't  mlutinn  is  milder  and  more 
manageable;  it  is  fitter  for  females,  and 
persons  of  an  irritable  temperament,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be  em- 
ployed with  children.  The  base  of  it  it 
arieniate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  eighth  of  a  grain  to  each  drachm.  Il 
may  be  administered  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm  and  more. 

Lastly,  the  solution  of  aruniate  of  am- 
monia, introduced  into  practice  by  M. 
Biett,  was  employed  by  him  for  the  first 
time  in  1618,  with  a  success  which  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  given  in  the  same 
doses  as  the  preceding.  These  three 
solutions  aie  substituted  advantageously 
one  for  the  other,  and  oftentimes  Feaison  s 
solution  succeeds,  where  Fowler's  solu- 
tion had  failed,  and  vice  verta. 

Tlie  employment  nf  aisenial  prepara- 
tions demands  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  physician;  they  must  be  given  up, 
if  any  symptoms  of  irrit.ition  ofttie  diges- 
tive canal  come  on;  but  a  little  indispo- 
sition which  the  patient  may  feel  at  the 
commencement  of  its  use  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  such,  as  this  indisposition  soon 


from  ten  to  twelve  gMins  to  the  ounce. 
To  these  ointments  a  little  camphor  may 
be  added  to  calm  the  itching. 

These  mercurial  preparations,  thus  em- 
ployed externally,  have  o(\en  produced 
very  good  results;  but  the  advantages  of 
those  which  hare  been  recommended 
internally  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
and  even  their  use  is  frequently  injurious. 

Lastly,  it  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
it  is  useful  to  employ  sulphurous  baths, 
whethf-r  local  or  general ;  but  still  it  is 
probably  vapour  douches  whose  good 
efl'ccts  are  best  ascertained. 

Cauteriratlons  should  never  be  resorteil 
to  in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  in  which 
affection  however  it  lias  been  alrnngely 
abused ;  the  employment  of  stimulating 
ointments  is  preferable. 

Defore  concluding  the  subject  of  ec- 
zema, we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  of 
some  cases  where,  having  its  seat  in  cer- 
tain regions,  it  presents  some  important 
peculiarities. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY 
By  John  Hunteh,  F.R.S. 

Mode  of  Formation  of  Put. 

Pus  is  formed  by  some  change,  de- 
composition, or  separation  which  the 
blood  undergoes  in  its  passage  out  of  the 
vessels.  To  carry  on  this  process,  either 
a  new  and  peculiar  structure  of  vessels 
must  be  formed,  or  a  new  disposition  or 
mode  of  action  of  the  old  must  take 
place.  This  uew  structure  of  vessels,  or 
new  disposition  of  vessels,  I  shall  call 
glandular,  and  consider  pus  as  a  secre- 
tion. 

Dissolution  of  the  living  sol 
1 


I 
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animal  body  into  pus,  and  thai  th€  past  they  supposed  took  place  by  fermentation. 
already  formed  has  a  power  of  occasion-  But  fen 


ing  their  further    dtssoluttoTi,  is  an  old 
opinion,  and  is  still  tiie  opinion  of  many. 

But  if  this  idea  were  jusl,  no  sore 
which  discharg'es  mailer  would  be  ex- 
empted from  continual  dissolution;  and 
I  think  it  must  appear  inconsistent  that 
matter  which  was  probably  intended  for 
salutary  purposet  sfiouM  be  means  of 
destroying  the  very  parts  which  pro- 
duced it. 

The  circumstance  of  internal  circum- 
icribed  cavities,  as  the  abdomen,  thorax, 
&c.,  forming  pus,  and  where  they  might 
often  have  seen  pints  of  matier,  without 
any  breach  in  the  solids  to  produce  it, 
(which  is  proved  beyond  controversy  to 
take  place,)  should  have  taught  them 
bett«r  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  idea 
certainly  shows  a  barrenness  of  know- 
ledge and  obseiration.  Such  an  idea 
might  be  forgiven  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  discharge  in  coiiorrhcea  arose 
from  an  ulcer;  but  now  tliat  it  is  known 
that  there  is  no  ulcer  in  the  urethra,  it 
can  only  continue  from  tncfe  stupidity. 

The  moderns  have  be-n  «nore  ridicu- 
lous still;  they  have  put  dead  mutter 
into  pus,  and  have  tliouglil  that  it  has 
been  formed  into  pus,  and  have  ihence 
inferred  opinions  similar  with  the  former. 
In  this  case  they  have  been  putting  dead 
and  livinK  animal  matter  on  liic  same 
footing.  But  what  is  still  further,  they 
might  have  seen  thai  extraneous  matter 
cannot  be  formed  into  pus,  by  observing 
that  in  wounds,  and  in  suppuralion  with 
extravasation,  blood  and  pus  are  found 
separately  in  the  same  cavity,  nnd  that  in 
extravasation  of  blood  in  sound  parts  no 
pm  is  produced.  Id  abscesses  from  vio* 
fence  and  erysipelas  they  mighl  have  seen 
sloughs  of  deadcrllutar  membrane,  haoK- 
■ng  tike  wet  tow,  and  not  meliini;  down 
into  pus,  although  exposed  to  the  action 
of  matter  for  a  long  time.  The  same  ob- 
servation holds  good  with  regard  to  dead 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
pus  ;  besides,  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  these  parts,  some  of 
their  part*  are  mixed  witii  pus,  it  is 
altered  in  its  properties,  thereby  attaining 
a  very  ill  smell.  But  if  there  is  a  loss  of 
substance  in  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  for  ia- 
stance,  it  is  produced  by  absorption ;  in 
proof  of  which  we  see  that  the  loss  is  on 
that  side  where  it  unites  to  the  sound 
parts,  and  where  alone  the  absorbents  can 
act. 

The  chemists  found  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
'  plaining  the  formation  of  pus,  and  this 


mentation  necessarily  implies  that 
there  should  be  something  to  ferment ; 
and,  according  (o  this  idea,  there  are 
three  effects  which  contradict  the  notion 
of  fermentation  flatly.  First,  internal 
canals,  where  mucus  only  vras  formed, 
take  on  the  formation  of  pus  without  pre- 
vious loss  of  substance  or  previous  ki- 
mentatiun,  and  they  leave  off*  the  action  id 
the  same  way.  Secondly,  internal  cavi- 
ties take  it  on  without  loss  of  substance. 
Thirdly,  abscesses  already  formed  leave 
it  off.  If  fermentation  was  the  cause  in 
Che  iirst,  what  solids  enter  into  the  matter 
discharged?  for  the  whole  penis  could 
not  afford  matter  enough  to  form  the 
matter  discharged  in  a  (^onorrheea.  And 
how  or  by  what  power  was  the  fermenta- 
tion commenced?  and  how  should  it  ever 
cease  ?  for  there  is  the  same  surface  se- 
creting its  mucus  whenever  the  fermen- 
tation of  pus  ceases?  In  the  second  case, 
what  solids  were  destroyed  when  fermen- 
tation began  ?  by  what  power  is  the  first 
particle  of  this  fJuid  formed  in  an  ab- 
scess or  sore,  before  anything  exists  ca- 
pable of  dissolving  solids?  And  accord- 
ing to  the  third,  an  abscess  shall  form 
matter,  become  stationary,  p«rhaps  for 
months,  and  at  last  be  absorbed  ;  and 
what  become  of  the  ferment  during  the 
time  it  remained  stationary? 

We  may  safely,  t)ien,  discard  these  no- 
tions, and  say  (hat  pus  is  formed  from 
the  Huids  alone,  by  the  action  of  the 
living  solids. 

Pus  appears  to  consist,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  of  globular  bodies, 
such  as  compose  cream ;  these  may  be 
white,  or  not  so,  as  we  find  glass  appears 
white  when  powdered,  thout^h  not  really 
so.  The  globules  swim  in  serum,  or  a 
fluid  tike  serum,  and  most  probably  there 
is  a  Utile  coagulable  lymph  mixed  with  it. 
Tlie  proportion  that  those  white  globules 
bear  lo  the  other  parts  depends  on  the 
health  of  the  pans  which  form  it;  and 
when  in  larger  proportion,  the  matter  is 
thicker  and  whiter,  and  is  called  pus, 
that  is,  the  sottd^  that  produced  it  are  in 
health,  for  these  appearances  in  matier 
are  no  more  than  ttie  consequences  nf 
certain  sahttary  processes,  which  are  go- 
ing on  in  the  solids,  the  effect  of  which  is 
lo  produce  a  disposition  on  which  both 
suppuration  and  granulation  depend. 

Pus  has  a  sweetish  mawkish  taste,  as  is 
known  when  it  is  formed  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  coagulates  by  heat.  This  is  the 
same,  whether  from  an  irritated  natural 
surface,  as  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
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other  outlets  and  canals,  or  from  ga  In- 
cerated  surface. 

These  discharges  from  cin«ls  or  outlets 
have  been  termid  mucus,  and  not  pus  ; 
aod  the  surfaces  yielding  these  discharges 
have  been  termed  mucous  membranes. 
A  test  has  been  recommended  for  distin- 
guishiog  these  when  their  appearances 
have  been  so  exactly  similar  as  to  afford 
n«  visible  difference,  and  when,  as  I  ob- 
serve, they  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same 
fluid.  This  test  was  the  chemical  solu- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  menstrua,  and  its  pre- 
dpitalion  therefrom,  a  proposal  which 
was  unphilosophical  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  and  which  I  treated  from  the  Aist  as 
absurd.  I  did  conceive  litat  all  animal 
substances  when  in  solution,  either  in 
acids  or  alkalies,  were  in  the  same  state, 
aitd  that  the  precipitation  from  them 
would  be  the  same.  But  as  it  was  so 
strongly  asserted,  and  supported  by  ex- 
periments said  to  hare  l)een  made,  I,  to 
satisfy  myself,  made  several  experiments 
With  animal  matter,  both  solid  and  Ruid ; 
these  I  dissolved  in  different  acids,  vitrio- 
lic, muriatic,  ^c,  and  made  precipitates 
with  several  alkalies,  boih  Axed  and  vola- 
tile, but  all  these  precipilates  appeared 
the  same,  even  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  exeihiting  universally  a  flaky 
appearance. 

The  quality  of  the  matter  always  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  part  secreting 
It ;  whatever  specific  quality  the  part  is 
affected  with,  the  pus  will  possess  the 
tame;  hence  we  have  venereal  matter 
from  venereal  sores,  cancerous  matter 
from  cancerous  sores,  tw. :  but  though  it 
lakes  on  these  qualities  when  the  part 
yielding  it  is  so  affected,  yet  it  does  not 
derive  these  qualities  from  the  constitu- 
tion if  it  is  so  affected,  unless  that  part  is 
also  affected.  A  circumstance  which 
serves  to  show  that  the  part  which  yields 
it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  matter 
produced,  is  that  it  does  not  prove  an  irri- 
tator  to  the  surface  yielding  It,  though  it 
may  to  another ;  hence  no  suppurating 
surface  can  be  kept  up  by  its  own  mat- 
ter. The  gonorrhoea,  smallpox,  &.c,, 
curing  themselves  is  a  proof  of  this,  for 
were  not  this  the  case  we  should  have 
constant  pain  from  the  irritation  and 
much  more  difficulty  in  the  cure.  We 
do,  indeed,  sometimes  find  that  pus  will 
irritate  its  own  surface  ;  but  this  may  be 
the  effect  of  some  extraneous  matter,  as 
blood,  &c.,  in  the  pus  :  the  intestines  will 
sometimes  produce  a  discharge  which 
stimulateft  them  very  considerably ;  but 
this  may  be  secreted  by  the  diseased  sur 


face,  and  prove  an  irritator  to  the  sound 
part  of  the  canal  only.  What  I  hav« 
hitherto  (aid  refers  to  natural  pus  only  ; 
but  when  a  specific  nature  is  aaded,  the»^ 
the  secretion  is  altered.  The  first  altera- 
tion is  a  greater  quantity  of  seruoi  an 
and  salts,  producing  a  thinner  discharg 
called  sanies;  this  discharge  has  some 
limes  appeared  to  affect  the  solids,  and 
has  thence  been  called  corrosive,  a  pro*! 
perty  which  it  docs  not  possess,  the  par 
only  receding  from  ihe  irritation ;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  perhaps,  die  i 
composition  and  new  combination  nece_ 
sary  to  the  formation  of  pus  is  not  pes 
feet,  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  having 
lost  that  structure  which  is  proper  for  the 
secretion  of  pus;  and  this  is  probably  the 
case,  as  healthy  granulations  are  not  pro- 
duced when  such  matter  is  secreted.  By 
what  particuUr  organization  matter  is 
produced  we  can  no  more  determine  than 
we  can  the  nature  of  any  other  glandular 
oreanization, 

Pus  appears  to  have  ■  greater  tendency 
te  putrescency  than  the  other  secretions 
have,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  in  the  de- 
gree that  has  been  supposed.  It  isbrought 
into  a  putrescent  state  by  circumstances 
independently  of  the  pus  itself.  If  the 
air  is  admitted  to  it  by  a  small  opening  in 
an  abscess,  or  it  is  placed  near  the  intes- 
tinal fieces,  or  some  parts  of  the  solids 
which  have  sloughed,  then  it  will  be  fetid; 
or  if  any  dead  blood,  as  in  recent  sores, 
is  mixed  wittt  it,  it  is  fetid  ;  but  if  per* 
fecily  confined  in  an  abscess  it  is  always 
sweet,  and  will  be  long  time  in  putrefy, 
ing.  In  erysipelatous  inflammation,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  an  internal  inflamma- 
tion, there  will  be  putrefaction ;  but  this 
is  probably  from  tne  solids  themselves 
first  putrefying.  Hence  we  find,  in  most 
cases  of  specific  disease,  that  the  pus  is 
offensive,  because  blood  is  mixed  with  it. 
Where  there  is  dead  bone  also  pus  be- 
becomes  very  offensive. 

The  final  intention  of  this  secretion  of 
matter  IS  not,  I  believe,  yet  understood. 
Some  say  it  is  carrying  off  humours  from 
the  constitution,  or  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional disease  changed  into  a  local  one, 
and  so  discharged  or  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  either  in  the  form  of  pus,  or  with 
it,  as  in  those  cases  called  critical  ab- 
scess. Or  it  is  presumed  to  carry  off 
local  complaints  from  other  parts,  by  way 
of  derivation  or  revulsion  ;  hence  sores 
or  issues  are  made  in  sound  parts  to  allow 
other  sores  to  be  dried  up.  But  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  we  are  not  yet  well,  or 
at  all,  perhapt,  acquainted  with  its  uses. 
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We  might  nalurally  suspect  that  it  was 
on  the  surfaces  of  sores  to  keep  them 
moist,  but  this  will  not  account  for  its 
formaiion  on  internal  surfeces. 

jibsorptioH  of  tehole  p<tTtt  in  conte- 
Queaee  of  Ditfcue. — ^The  iaimediate  ef- 
fects of  absorption  of  the  body  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  may  be  said  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  The  tirsl  is  only  a  wasting  of 
a  part,  or  the  whole,  wiihoui  any  breach 
in  the  structure  or  form,  and  this  I  call 
the  intersiitial  absorption ;  the  second 
consists  of  the  total  removal  of  a  part,  as 
if  by  art,  and  this  is  the  progressire  ab- 
sorption. Tlie  interstitial  absorption  may 
be  considered  in  two  lights  :  1st,  where 
it  leaves  the  part  affected  still  a  whole, 
though  wasted  ;  2nJ,  wliere  it  entirely  re- 
moves it,  which  latter  resembles  the  na- 
tural process  by  which  useless  parts  are 
removed,  as  the  thymus  gland,  the  mem- 
brana  pupillaris,  itc- 

The  process  of  removing  entire  parts  of 
the  body,  eitlier  hy  the  second  interstiiial 
or  the  progressive  absorption,  answers 
very  material  purposes  in  the  midline. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  progressive  that 
bones  exfoliate  and  sloughs  separate,  that 
pus  is  brought  to  the  skin,  and  th.it  while 
new  bones  are  formed  old  ones  are  re- 
moved ;  and  although  in  these  cases  the 
process  arises  from  disease,  yet  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  modelling  process  in 
the  natural  formation  of  bone.  It  is  this 
last  that  removes  useless  parts,  as  the  al- 
veolar procesjes  when  the  teeth  drop  out, 
or  when  children  are  shedding  teeth, 
which  allows  these  to  drop  otti ;  and  it  is 
by  these  means  that  ulcers  are  formed. 
It  is  many  cases  a  substitute  for  niotiifi- 
cation  (which  is  another  mode  of  loss  of 
substance),  for  it  is  a  degree  of  strength 
or  vigour  superior  to  that  where  morlih- 
cation  takes  place;  and  in  many  case.s  it 
finishes  what  morlificaiion  has  begun,  by 
separating  the  morlitied  part. 

The  progressive  is  that  absorption 
which  begins  at  one  side  of  a  part  to  be 
removed,  and  goes  on  till  the  whole  is 
I  removed,  as  spreading  ulcers. 

These  two  modes,  the  intersiitial  and 
[generally  going  on  at  once,  which  may  be 
■called  the' mixed.  This  Operation  of  ah- 
[iOrption,  like  m»ny  other  processes  arisinjj 
Ifrom  disease,  would  often  appear  to  be 
[doing  misthief,  by  destroying  parts  which 
[•re  of  service,  and  where  no  visible  good 
Itppeurs  to  arise  from  it,  as  in  those  cases 
|'%h«re  the  external  covering  is  destroyed 
^y  ulcer!>  or  sores  ;  but  in  all  cases  it 
Eat\t*t  bo  reduced  to  necessity,  for  we 
ttuy  depend  upon  It  that  ihose  parts  have 


not  the  power  of  support,  and  it  becouiei 
a  substitute  for  mortification.  In  many 
cases  we  shall  see  both  ulceration  and 
mortification  going  on,  ulceration  re- 
moving those  parts  which  have  power  to 
resist  death. 

New-formed  parts,  or  such  as  cannot 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  original 
animal,  admit  more  readily  of  removal 
than  those  parts  originally  formed  :  proba- 
bly this  arises  from  the  principle  of  weak- 
ness. It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  ad- 
ventitious new  matter  is  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed than  that  matter  which  forms  the 
substance  of  old  tumours. 

Remote  eatues  of  absorption. — ^The  re- 
mote causes  of  absorption  are  various. 
The  most  simple  appears  to  arise  from  a 
part's  becoming  nseless,  as  the  thymus 
gland,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  alveoli 
after  the  teeth  drop  out,  the  crystalline 
lens  after  couching,  the  fat  of  the  body  in 
fever,  either  inflainmitory  or  hectic,  all 
which  are  removed  by  the  absorbents  as 
useless  parts.  Another  cause  is  want  of 
power  in  the  part  to  support  itself  under 
certain  irritations,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  basis  of  every  cause  of  re- 
moval of  whole  parts,  as  calluses,  cica- 
trices ;  alio  of  paris  pressed  on  From 
all  which  it  would  appear  that  parts  are 
liable  to  bt  absorhtd  from  live  causes: 
firat,  parts  pressed  on;  second,  parts, 
considerably  irritated  by  an  irritating  sub- 
stance ;  third,  pans  weakene<l ;  fourth, 
parts  rendered  useless ;  fifth,  parts  be- 
i:oniedead.  The  two  first  appear  to  me 
to  produce  the  same  irritation  ;  the  third, 
an  irritittion  of  its  own  kind ;  and  the 
fourth  and  fiAh  may  be  somewhat  similar. 

Immediate  eautea  of  abforption. — The 
immediate  causes  of  absorption  of  the 
body  iiself  must  be  of  two  kinds  respect- 
ing the  parts,  one  passive  the  other  ac- 
tive. The  first  of  these  is  a  conscious- 
ness in  tlie  parts  to  be  absorbed  of  the 
unfitness  or  impossibility  of  remaining 
under  such  circumstances,  the  action  ex- 
cited by  the  irritation  being  incompatible 
with  the  n.ttural  actions  and  existence  of 
the  |)arts,  whatever  these  are;  therefore 
they  become  ready  for  removal,  or  accept 
of  it  with  ease  the  second  is  a  consci- 
ousness in  the  absorbents  of  such  a  slate 
of  part ;  and  both  concurring  to  do  the 
same  thing,  they  fall  to  work.  When  the 
patt  to  be  absorbed  is  a  dead  part,  or  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  whole  disposition  is 
in  the  absorbents.  Pressure  from  with* 
out  rather  stimulates  than  irritates,  for  we 
find  it  produces  thickening  of  parts;  but 
if  exceeds  the  stimulus  of  thickening,  it 
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b«coma  ao  irritator.  If  pressure  is  fiom 
within,  parts  rather  appear  to  give  way, 
and  absorption  lake^  place- 

Interttitial  abtorption. — ^Thi*  is  of  two 
kinds  with  respect  to  the  effect,  or,  rather, 
has  two  slutcs.  Tlie  first,  where  it  lakes 
place  only  la  part,  as  in  the  waitini;  of  a 
limb,  where  disease  of  the  joint  has  ren- 
dered it  useless;  iu  a  broken  tendon  ;  a 
divided  nerve  going  to  a  voluntary  |jart; 
or  when  it  takes  place  in  the  whole  body 
in  consequence  of  disease,  as  atrophy, 
fever,  Sec.  The  second,  when  entire  ab- 
sorption takes  place,  and  no  vestige  is 
lefl  i  and  this  woald  seem  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  one  where  it  takt-s  place  only  in 
consequence  of  another  diseasp,  and  is  a 
neces*ary  aad  useful  effect  of  that  dis- 
ease, atsisiing  in  bringing  parts  to  the 
surface,  &c. ;  but  the  other  appears  to 
•rise  from  disease  in  the  part  itself,  as  a 
total  decay  of  the  alveoli  without  any  dis- 
ease in  tlie  leeth  or  gums,  as  also  the 
xtasling  of  the  testicle.  The  first  or  se- 
cond division  of  absorption  or  entire  parts 
is  taking  place  in  a  thousand  instances  ; 
it  is  gradually  taking  place  in  that  pari  of 
the  body  between  many  encysted  tumours 
and  the  surface,  and  is  generally  slow  in 
i>i  progress. 

Progretaice  absorption. — The  removal 
of  those  surfaces  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  irritating  cause,  which  is  an  ab- 
sorption of  necessity,  is  effected  by  pro- 
gressive absorption.  Absorption  from 
pressure  is  the  remnral  of  the  part  press- 
ed, which  may  either  be  the  surface  of  an 
abscess  in  contact  wiih  pus,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  in  contact 
with  some  body  constantly  pressing,  as 
the  buttocks  or  hips  of  those  who  lie  long 
on  llieir  backs. 

0/  the  relaxing  process. — Besides  the 
modes  of  removing  parts  above  mention- 
ed, there  is  another  process,  called  the 
relaxing  or  elonjiating  process,  carried  on 
between  the  abscess  and  akin.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  process  may  arise  in  some 
degree  from  tlie  absorption  of  interior 
parts ;  but  there  is  certainly  some  other 
ctuse,  for  the  skin  which  covers  an  ab- 
scess is  certainly  looser  than  it  would  be 
from  mere  stre'ching;  and  it  is  very 
beautiful  to  observe  how  Nature  goes  oo 
in  her  own  way  to  produce  an  effect.  In 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  pus  in  an 
absceis.  Nature  set's  up  tliree  processes  to 
let  it  out :  first,  progressive  absorption  ; 
secondly,  interstitial,  by  which  the  pro- 
gressive is  assisted  ;  thirdly,  the  relaxing 
process,  making  the  parts  yield  to  dislen- 
lioB.     In  women,  the  relaxation  of  parts 


is  very  considerable  before  the  birth  of  a 
child  ;  and  the  old  women  in  the  country 
know  when  a  hen  is  going  to  lay  by  the 
softness  of  those  parts.  The  following 
cases  exemplify  those  processes  of  absorp- 
tion. 

A  lady,  after  inflammation  of  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  bad  the  belly 
swell :  some  lime  after,  a  kind  of  point- 
ing was  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
belly,  and  on  opening  the  largest  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid  (matter,  I 
think,)  was  discharged  ;  this  opening  was 
near  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  recti 
muscles  were  quite  ragged.  The  patient 
(lied.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  effects 
of  absorption,  by  which  an  exit  was  ob- 
tained for  the  matter.  Suppose  an  ab- 
scess to  go  On  for  a  loog  time  with  a 
smooth  surface,  yet  if  any  part  lakes  on 
the  absorbing  process  the  matter  will  be 
very  rapid  in  arriving  at  the  skin,  al- 
though this  process  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  thickest  p.nrt.  This  process  may 
he  induced  hy  an  irrit.ition  in  any  part  of 
the  surface;  thus,  after  opening  an  ab- 
scess, if  matter  is  permitted  to  collect  at 
the  most  depending  part,  it  may  bring  on 
this  process,  whence  a  fresh  opening  will 
be  made. 


ANIMAL   MAGNETISM    IN    LON- 
DON IN  1837. 

(Concluded /rom  our  latt.) 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted  that, 
on  the  first  re-appearance  of  the  Mesme- 
rian  Philosophy,  its  advent  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Association.  AUusioa 
was  made  to  it,  so  long  ago  as  1830,  in  a 
very  luminous  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  St. 
John  Long.  But  other  topics  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  at  home  occupied  too 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  prose- 
cuted at  that  time.  At  intervals,  however, 
the  magnetic  theory  has  incidentally  been 
introduced  in  the  discussions  arising  at 
the  quarterly  meetings;  but  no  formal 
proposition  to  enquire  into  it  fully  and 
arid  completely  was  submitted  to  the  As- 
sociation till  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  public,  however,  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  matter  till  about  two 
months  azo,  when  the  arrival  in  London 
of  Baron  Dupotet,  the  principal  professor 
of  animal  magnetism  in  Paris,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers.  An  invita- 
tion was  published  by  the  Baton  to  any 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


;eiit1(>uiaD  who  desired  instruction  in  the  Ulie  efTetit  of  the  magnetism  upon  a  som 


Ltfoctriiies  of  animal  magneilBm   to    visit 
[.him  any  day,  between  two  and  three  at 
ihis  liousc   in   Maddox   Street,   Hanover 
[Square.     Before  laying  tlie  more  scien- 
^tilk  report  of  Mr.  Rrown,  -as  re&d  at  tlie 
r  last  meeiiog  of  the  Metropotiun  As.>oci'd- 
'tion,  before  our  readers,  we   may  be  al- 
>  lowed  to  describe  a  visit  which  we  paid 
I  to  the  Baron  in  compiiaiice  with  hi^i  invi- 
tation.    On   entering   tlie  room,  No.   8, 
Maddox  Street,  we  saw  a  party  of  twelve 
or  thirteen   genilenien   standing   on   the 
floor.     Baroii   Dupolel,  a   man   of  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  with  fine  dark 
'intelligent  eyei,  was  seated  in  front  of  a 
gentleman   wlio  had   oflered   hiraaelf  for 
experiment.     After  keeping  ihs  points  of 
their  thumbs  together  for  some  time,  till 
the  temperature  of  both  was  tlie  same,  the 
Baron  pressed  his  hands  on  the  patient's 
■houlders,  and    passed   liglitly    over   liis 
arras  till  their  liandt  again  touched.     lie 
repealed  this  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
spreading  forth  his  hand  with  tiie  fingers 
closed,  be  moved  it  sently,  with  a  down- 
ward motion,  over  the  patient's  face,  at 
about  two  inches  distance  from  his  nose. 
He  then  continued  the  waving  action  of 
the  hand  down  the  stomach  and  JeeB,  end, 
having  finished  llie  whole  length  of  the 
body,  returned  to  the   hrow.     This  was 
continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  patient  persisted  in  saying  he  expe- 
rien'ed  no  change.    At  last,  however,  he 
seemed  to  feel  some   of  the  effects   the 
Baron   had    foretold  ;    his  colour   disap- 
peared, and  he  confessed  that  his  heart 
beat  in  a  way  that  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.     The  Baron  continued  iiis 
manipulations  with  renewed  activity,  and 
shortly  (old  us  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of   influence    over    the    patient, 
which  a  few  more    days  of  the    maj;- 
netic  operation  would  complete,     lie  now 
stood  up  and  informed  us  that  the  attrac- 
tion ejiablished  between  himself  and  big 
patient  was  already  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  magnetized  lo  resist 
following  him  to  whatever   part  of  the 
room  he  went.    He  then,  in  five  or  six 
long  deliberate  steps,  proceeded  to  the 
lobby  at  the  top   of  the   stain,  looking 
round  all  the  time  at  tlie  patient,  who 
struggled  with  himself  for  some  time^  but 
yielded  to  the  influence,  and  cried  out  for 
us  to  hold  him, or  he  must  follow,  as  if  he 
were  dragged  by  a  strong  chain  !     As  the 
gentleman  appeared  considerably  excited, 
the  Baron  did  not  think  it  right  lo  carry 
the  experiment  any  farther.    Some  of  the 


nambulist,  the  Baron  introduced  his  do- 
mestic Julie,  and  r^^a[^e  her  sit  down  on 
the   sofa.     Julie   seems  a  quiet,  simple 
peasant,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  not 
good-looking,  and  raiher  fat,  but  withal 
of  a  preposses'ing  appearance,  and  very 
modest  retiring   manners.     After   a   few 
minutes'  conversation  with  several  of  the 
spectators,  in  answer  to  whose  qoestions 
she  said  she  had  not  been  in  good  health, 
but  felt  herself  greatly   benefited  by  the 
Baron's   iteatmenl,   the   experiment   was 
begun.     Standing  about  three  feet  from 
the  sofa,   the    Uaron  stretched  forth   his 
hand,  and  kept  waving  it  downwards  all 
along  her  face  and   body.     In  a  few  mi- 
nutes her  eyes  began  lo  close,  her  head 
nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning  of  slumber, 
and,  at  the  end  of  less  than  five  minutes, 
her  chin  fell  upon  her  breast,  and  she  was 
in  a  profound  sleep.     To  outward  appear- 
ance ihe  sleep  was  natural  and  calm  ;  the 
breath  came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  every  noise.     Thf-  Baron 
addiessed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions  she 
replied  immediately,  but  remained  dumh 
wlieii  spoken  lo  by  any  our  else.    As  we 
were  lold  that   it  nreded  to  be  put  in 
magnetic  "rapport''  with  Julie,  in  order 
to  have  any  conversalioH,  we  offered   lo 
underuo   the   process.      Our  hand    was 
placed  in  Julie'*,  which  closed   strongly 
and  firmly  on  it,  with  a  gradually  increa- 
sing pressure,  tilt  at  last  it  fairly  assumed 
what  is  called  the  magnetic   grip.     We 
now  addre^ed  the  fair  sleeper,  and  lold 
her  we  had  a  head  ache,  and  asked  her 
how  it  was  to  be  cured.     She  said   by 
taking  castor    oil,  and    eating  chicken- 
broih.    The  broth  was  to  be  composed  of 
half  A  chicken,  two  carrots,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  barley.    A  gentleman  now 
endeavo'ired  to  separate  our  hands,  but 
the  wrath  of  the  somnarabutist  wa;!i  roused, 
her  veins  swelled  with  passion,  and  a  per- 
severance  in   the    attempt    would    ha»e 
thrown  her  into  hysterics.     Large  quan- 
tities of  snuff  were  put  into  her  nose  with- 
out producing  ilie  least  effect ;  pins  were 
stucic  into   her  arms   and  legs  without 
being  noticed,  and  it  seemed  imposssible 
to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
senses  in  any.    The  Baron  released  our 
hand,  and  after  a  few  more  wavings  before 
her  face,  ordered  her  to  open  her  eyes. 
In  a  moment  the  lids  were  lifted,  and  the 
eyes  were  seen   directed  upwards,  and 
void  of  all  expression.    A  handkerchief 
was  suddenly  waved  close  to  them,  but 
she  did   not   wink,   nor  was   there  any 
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company  being  extremely  anxious  lo  see  |  movement  in  the  pupil.      Ai\cr    many 
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endeavouri  to  produce  tome  movement 
'  by  striking  with  great  force  within  au  inch 
^of  tbe  iri»,  the  Baron  oidered  ber  to  shut 
^lle^  eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down  with  tlie 
Irapidity  of  a  portcullis,     lie  now  took  a 
'Ihtle  walking-cane,  tipt  with  silver,  and 
r pointed  it  for  a  minute  to  Julie's  nose, 
and  she  instantly  began  sneeiing  from  the 
'  effects  of  the  snuff  that  had  previously 
been  introduced.    After  a  short  time  he 
touched  her  on  the  knee,  moved  his  hands 
crosswnys  before  her  face,  as  if  tearing 
'aside    something   that    covered    it,    and 
exclaiming  "  Awake  I  awake !"  presented 
Julie  to  the  company,  looking  as  simple 
and     unconcerned    as    when    slie     first 
came    into     the  room.       She    said   thai 
•he    was  quite   unconscious  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  would  scarcely  believe 
that  she  had  taken  any  snuffy  and  had  no 
recollection  of  the  chicken-broth  and  the 
castor  oil.      In   all    this  there  was  no 
apparent  desire  to  do  any  thing  in  an  un- 
derhand way.     Every  thing  was  fair  and 
open,  and  the  Baron  in  all  his  operations 
followed  the  suijgestions  uf  any  one  who 
chose  to  offer  them.    The  rod  was  pointed 
to  the  nose  in  perfect  silence,  without  a 
word  baring  been  said  which  could  let 
Julie  know  what  was  about  to  be  done. 
Noises  were  made  at  her  ear  enough  to 
produce  a   start  on  the   stoutest   nerves 
without  efTect,  and   however  prejudiced 
may  be  the  observer,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  if  there  is  not  something  extraordi- 
nary in  magnetism  itself,  (here  is  some- 
thing very   wonderful  indeed   in  Julie's 
acting. 

We  wow  proceed,  without  farther  pre- 
ftce,  to  the  remarkable  paper  of  Mr. 
Bfown. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Joint  Stock,  Medical,  Scientific,  and  Lite- 
rary AssociDtion,  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Ilygean  College,  on  Thursday  S7th  July, 
18,17 — President,  Dr.  Depraii ;  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  of  enquiry  into  the 
Slate  of  animal  magnetism  was  called  on 
for  his  report.  Mr.  Brown  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Gentleman — Before  entering  on  the 
subject  which  you  committed  to  our  in- 
vestigation, permit  me  to  express  my 
regret  that  your  committee  were  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  several  distinguished 
individuals  whose  names  you  put  upon  it. 
It  adds  to  oar  regret  on  this  occason,  that 
the  reason  of  withdrawal  advanced  by 
some  of  them  appears  little  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  entjuiry  which  ought  to 
disiinguish  a  philosophical  mind.  Dr. 
Belluomini  and  Dr.  (juiu,  who<e  celebrity 


as  practitioners  of  the  Hahnemaniac  sji- 
tem  of  medicines,  attests  at   once   their 
talent  and  respectability,  refused  to  be- 
long to  the  committee,  and  assigned  as 
their  reason  that  the  very  enquiry  into  a 
system  so  strange  and  unsupported,  waa 
an  encouragement  to  quackery  and  im- 
posture.    Dr.  Granville  also,  whose  fame 
•extends  from  the  snows  of  Petersburg  to 
the  watering  places  uf  Germany,  refused 
his   co-operation     to    your    committee, 
though  without  givini;  any  reason  for  his 
refusal.       With     diminished     numbers, 
therefore,    but   undiminislied    anxiety    to 
discover  the  truth,  we  proceeded  ou  our 
task.     In  all  our  investigations  we  took 
for  our  guide  the  course  of  examination 
pursued  by  the  medical  committee  on  tlie 
same  subject  in  Paris.    And  in  this,  as 
we  had  tlie  invaluable  advantage  of  th« 
presence  in  London  of  the  same  operator 
who  bears  sn  prominent  a  share  in  their 
recorded  experiments — we  allude  to  M. 
1e  Baron  Dupotet — we  had  little  more  to 
do  than  to   verify  the  cases   recorded   by 
our   foreign   predecessors.      But  be>ides 
tbe  Baioa  Dupotet,  we  had  likewis«  the 
great  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Gernian 
professor  of  the  same  science.  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  of  Vienna,  whose  contemporane- 
ous preA^nce  in  this  city  we  cannot  help 
considering    as    almost    a    providential 
arrangement  by   which    our    deductions 
are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt. 

"Adopting  the  point  at  which  the 
French  committee  arrived  as  that  at  which 
we  should  commence  our  verificalion,  we.  { 
took  the  four  following  divisions  (in  the 
120th  page  of  the  English  translation  of, 
their  Iteport)  as  the  groundwork  of  allij 
our  enquiries : — 

I.  Magnetism   has   no   effect    upon.l 
persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  nor 
upon  some  diseased  persons.  , 

"  2.  In  others  its  effects  are  slight. 
"  3.  These  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  ennui,  monotony,  by  tlte  ima^J 
gination. 

"  4.  We   have   seen    them   developed,! 
independently  of  these  last  causes,  mostf 
probably  as   the    effects    of    magnetisn 
alone. 

"  The  first  of  these  we  shall  pass  ovee] 
very  slightly,  as  there  is  little  worthy  ol; 
being  noticed  when  no  sensible  results  an 
produced.  Your  reporter  submitted  him»l 
self  frequently  to  the  operation,  and  had^l 
the  patience  to  sit  nearly  an  hour  withouki 
motion — perusing  a  newspaper  —  a*" 
during  the  nianipulati<m  cxpcienccd 
kind  of  effect,  though   the  eimui  of  ' ' 
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position,  and  the  absolute  silenc«  he  had 
recominened  to  be  observed,  might  have 
been   very  capable   of   producing   sleep. 
I>r .  Von  Schurke  of  Vieoua,  determiiied 
to    make  aik  experiment  on  a  person  in 
still  more  robust  health  than  your  reporter; 
and  for  that  purpose   proceeded,  in  com- 
pany with  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  A  hotel  kept  by   Mr.  Thomas 
Cribb,   the  champion  of  the  prize-ring. 
It  may  perhaps  appear  somewhut  below 
tlie    dignity    of   philosophy    to    frequent 
such  a  locality  ;  and  a  less  entire  devo- 
tion to  truth  than   that  wc  hope  enter- 
rttined  by  your  committee,  might  prompt 
[us  to  bury  in  silence  the  painful  result  of 
Ithis  expeiiment.    Dr.  Von  Scharke  placed 
[himself  in  front  of  a  very  s'oiit,  rudily- 
[Ibced  man,  who  was  smoking  a  Ion,;  pipe, 
i«nd  drinking  a   combination  of  gin  and 
jr*ugar  in  hot  water;  and  wiihout  giving 
lany  notice  of  his,  intention,   proceuded 
rith  the   magnetic  manipulatiun>i.      IJe 
^laid  h>s  hsndt  on  the  gentleman's  shoul- 
i  ders,  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  bt 
f-flilent,   and,    after    passing   duwn   to    liii 
finger*,  applied  his  thumb  to  that  of  the 
[patient,  and  allowed  the  remRiniiig  fingers 
[to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  patient's  hands, 
There   were   many   other  persons  in   the 
f  «partraeni,  who  looked  on  witli  consider- 
[sblc  suiprjse.     Dr.   Von  Sehurke  having 
restablished  a  community  of  heat  between 
the  thumbs,  drew  out  his  hand,  and  let  it 
I  fall  gently  along  the  line  of  the  patient's 
fftce.     We  sat  rotind  watching  tlie  eB'ect. 
IThepiktient  gazed  most  earnestly  on  all 
[the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Von  Schurke,  but 
[inade  no  remark.     When,  however,  the 
[inanipulation    had    continued    for   some 
[time,  the  patient  having  finished  his  pipe 
[laid  it  on  the  table,  and  buttoned  up  his 
coat.     Dr.  Von  Schurke  proceeded  with 
[redoubled  leal,  and  waved  his  hand  faster 
than  ever  about  half  an  inch  from  the  pa- 
tient's nose.     But  when  the  Doctor  was 
about  to  return,  by  means  of  the  dor«al 
manipulllion,  to  the   patient's  shoulders, 
the  gentleman  sprang  up  in  a  funous  ac- 
cess of  passion,  and  seizing  the  nose  of 
Dr.  Von  Schurke  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  squeezed  it  till  the  Doctor  roared 
out  for  commiseration,   in    the  greatest 
corporeal   pain.     The  patient,   however, 
did  not  listen  to  his  cries;  but  dragging 
him  by  the  nose  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  app'ymg  the  point  of  his  great  toe  to 
Ihe  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis  of  Dr. 
Von  Schurke,  lifted  him  half-way  across 
the  street  with  tlic  power  of  the  impulse, 
and  returned  into  the  room.     Applying, 
III  the  same  manner,  his  finger  to  the  nasal 


excreseoce  of  Mr.  Moat,  one  of  tha  mo«t 
active  members  of  your  committee,  he 
went  through  the  same  process,  wiih  the 
fxcepiion  of  the  kick,  the  abfence  of 
which  he  supplied  by  a  slap  with  the 
open  hand  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
which  caused  Mr.  Moat  to  eject  all  the 
food  he  had  eaten  during  the  day.  In 
the  mean  time  your  reporter  was  happy 
enough  to  discover  a  back  way,  by  which, 
in  the  company  of  Dr.  Jephson  of  Lea- 
mington (another  member  of  your  com- 
mittee), by  clambering  over  several  walls, 
he  eJTected  his  escape.  In  all  succeeding 
meetings  of  your  committee,  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  has  been  aci'«ramod<ted  with  an 
air-cushion  to  his  chair,  and  I'as  worn 
sticking-plaster  over  his  nose,  which  was 
nearly  separated  from  his  face.  Mr.  Moat 
has  not  a^aia,  made  his  appearance,  being 
iJonviFiceJ  that,  along  with  his  breakfast 
and  lunch,  he  vomited  a  large  portion  of 
his  intestines. 

"  Dui  leaving  this  and  several  other  ex- 
perimcniG,  which  produced  no  magnetic 
results  whatever,  we  go  on  to  those  cases 
in  which  we  perceived,  though  in  a  slight 
degree,  the  presence  of  the  magnetic 
power.  But  iiere  again  our  remarks  shall 
be  very  cursory,  as  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  eflecis  produced  were  altogether 
unaccountable  on  some  other  hypothesis. 
According  to  the  plan  we  had  hiid  dawn, 
we  referred  to  llie  English  traii.slsition  of 
the  Parisian  Report;  and  at  page  122  we 
found  two  or  tiirce  instances  stated  of  the 
pulse  having  been  reduced  many  beats  by 
the  manipulation,  and  on  one  or  txvo  oc- 
casions hendach  (cepbalagia)  and  a  ner- 
vous pain  (neuralgia)  being  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. In  order  to  verify  these  eflects, 
we  saw  several  persona  magnetized  who 
were  suifering  from  rheumatic  pains.  In 
one  instance,  on  tlie  third  day,  the  pain 
removed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow — 
on  another,  the  Baron  manipulated  a  per- 
son labouring  under  toothache,  while  her 
tooth  was  being  extracted  by  the  dentist, 
afier  which  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the 
twingts.  The  case,  however,  in  which  the 
stronq;est  effect  was  produced,  without 
being  decidedly  magnetic,  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— A  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Exeter  on  the  outside  of 
the  mail,  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  in  a  house  where  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  was  at  Supper.  The  gentleman 
complained  of  hcaaache  and  fatigue,  and 
the  Doctor  recommended  him  a  broiled 
chicken,  with  some  hot  potatoes,  a  pint 
of  Burton  ale,  and  two  glasses  of  brandy- 
and  water.     He  then  made  hiin  lie  down 
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on  the  sofa  and  began  his  nianipulatinns ; 
and  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  tlie 
masnetic  power  was  so  great  that  the 
gentleman  fell  sound  a<ile*-p,  and,  on 
vraking  next  morning,  had  no  remains  of 
bis  headache. 

"The  third  resolution  of  the  French 
Report  is,  "  The  effects  are  frequently 
produced  by  ennui,  by  rootony,  by  the 
imagination,' — Page  1?5. 

*•  With  regard  to  the  two  former  causes 
we  made  various  experiments,  which  cor- 
roborated them  in  the  most  ample.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
and  various  others  were  expected  Co  ad- 
dress the  assembly.  Dr.  V'on  Schurke 
placed  himself  in  the  gallery,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  magnetite  the  whole  of  the 
crowded  meeting.  Before  Mr.  Hume  had 
spoken  twenty  minutes,  the  ennui  and 
n)olony,in  combination  with  the  raatrnetic 
influence,  produced  the  effects  staled  in 
the  French  report.  There  was  universal 
drowsiness  and  inattention,  which  end^d, 
in  ten  minutes  more,  in  a  profound  sleep. 
And  to  prove  that  these  were  not  en- 
tirely the  effects  of  magnetism,  but  of 
the  causes  specified  above,  there  were 
two  gentlemen  in  the  assemblage  per- 
fectly deaf,  who  kept  their  eyes  open  the 
whole  time. 

"  We  wish  to  be  perfecfly  accurate  in 
every  thini?  we  advance,  and  tbink  it 
right  to  state  explicitly  wlint  are  the  con- 
ditions — as  stated  both  by  Baron  Dupoiet 
and  Dr.  Von  Schurke — of  the  magnetic 
influence.  The  firtt  condition  is,  that  the 
roaiinetiier  shall  impress  his  own  mind 
with  a  strong  desire  to  magnetize ;  and 
the  second  condition  is,  that  the  recipient 
shall  impress  his  own  mind  with  a  strong 
desire  to  be  niag:netized.  It  results  from 
tliesc  two  conditions  that  tne  imagination 
must  occasionally  have  a  very  powerful 
effect.  Dr.  Von  Schurke  goes  even  far- 
ther than  the  French  philo.sophers,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  the  will  alone  whish 
gives  efficacy  to  the  manipulations, — that 
is,  that  the  soul  is  the  possessor  of  the 
magnetic  properties,  and  by  a  strong  vo- 
luntary effort  ejects  a  portion  of  them 
through  the  extenial  skin.  He  maintains 
that  that  the  same  manipulations,  if  un- 
accompanied by  a  powerful  tvinA  to  mag- 
netize, would  be  perfectly  ineffective ; 
and  that  in  cases  tvhere  the  will  is  strong 
enough,  it  needs  no  intervention  of  the 
external  organs  to  render  itself  percepti- 
ble, hut  can  produce  its  effects  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  patient  in  another  room, 
and  even   in   a  different  quurlc-r  of  the 


world.  This  will  more  properly  come 
under  the  fourth  head,  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 

"  The  gresteit  triumph  of  animal  mag* 
iielism  in  the  examinations  at  Paris,  was 
the  case  of  I'aul  Villagrand,  a  atudent  of 
law — bom  at  Magrac  Laval  in  the  year 
1803 — who  had  beenunder  medical  treat- 
ment for  an  atlack  of  paralysis  for  up- 
wards of  seventeen  months.  Your  com- 
mittee think  it  right  to  lay  an  analysis  of 
this  case  before  you,  as  it  was  in  verifying 
its  principal  features  that  the  extraordi- 
nary effects  we  are  about  to  detail  came 
under  our  observation.  When  the  mag- 
netic treatment  began  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Fouquicr,  in  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital tie  la  Charitc,  Paul's inlirmities  were 
very  con^idiemble.  '  He  still  walked  upon 
crutches,  being  unable  to  support  him- 
self on  the  left  foot.  The  arm  of  the  same 
side,  indeed,  could  perform  several  mo- 
tions, but  Paul  could  not  lift  it  to  his 
head.  He  scarcely  saw  with  his  right 
eye,  and  was  very  hard  of  hearing  with 
both  ears;  and  besides  all  this, there  were 
evident  symptoms  discoverable  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.'  He  was  magnetized 
frequently  in  the  hospital,  with  no  other 
effect  tliau  involuntary  sleep,  and  a  power 
of  prescribing  the  mode  of  treatment 
most  effectual  for  his  cure.  But  even 
this  degree  of  the  magnetic  possession  was 
attended  with  such  salutary  results,  that 
he  cast  away  his  crutches  and  walked  back 
to  his  ward,  climbing  up  a  gi-eal  number 
of  steps  without  assistance.  M.  Foissac, 
however  (the  magnetizer),  determining  to 
carry  his  experiments  as  far  as  possible, 
procured  his  dismissal  from  the  noiipiCal, 
and  went  en  with  the  treatment  in  Paul's 
lodgings.  His  strength,  during  the  ma- 
nipulation, was  greatly  increased,  and  hi* 
conlidcni  e  in  the  system  grew  so  strong, 
that  he  renounced  all  medical  treatment, 
and  begged  to  be  kept  in  a  magnetic 
sleep  from  the  25th  December  to  the  Ist 
of  January.  During  this  sleep  he  went 
out  of  the  house  of  M.  Fossaic,  and  walk- 
ed and  ran  along  the  street  with  a  firm 
and  assured  step,  and  on  his  return  he 
carried,  with  the  greatest  facility,  one  of 
the  persons  present,  whom  he  could 
scarcely  have  lifted  while  awake.  On  the 
12ih  of  January,  the  French  committee, 
accompanied  by  three  gentlemen  of  di»- 
tinction.  met  at  the  house  of  M.  Foissac. 
Paul  was  set  to  sleep,  and  a  finger  applied 
to  each  of  his  closed  eyes.  A  card  taken 
at  random  from  the  pack  was  immediately 
named  by  Paul.  While  his  eyes  were 
held  by  M.  Segalas,  a  volume  was  placed 
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<!.  A.  p>hi*'- "V-^  *  nnooal  medi- 
cal 'tvAtwdftt  ^  «■•  of  Aa  most  distin- 
•iMCS  oi  ^  capital  could 
'•umtyaiat  found  hia  cure 
•f^jiij^  -ji^  dtlnuJiutMuNi  of  magneiism, 
M^  ta  cqaM^MwM  of  following  exactly 
he    prescribed   for 
K  state    of   somnani- 


*^%  In  tiiM  Kvic  his  streitgth  vnu  re- 

w).  M  nn  us  the  roost  undoubted 
MM  M  r«ad  with  his  eyes  closed. 
4.   It*  predicted    the  period  of  his 
C<H%  Mi*^  this  cure  took  took  place. 

**  lit  ;iddiiion  to  these  eA'ects  of  Rorn- 
iMiubuluin,  displayed  in  the  case  of  Paul 
YkUagnnd,  »  power  of  judging  of  tlic 
COoa^UunU  oftJioie  in  tnaguelic  'rapport' 
Villi  bet  Wfta  shown  by  Mademoiselle 
C«l*<w  Ssuvage.  Your  committee  qnote 
Iku  cMtt  at  length,  page  183. 

*'  '  Tb«  comnsittee  found  among  its 
4iwu  members  one  who  was  willing  to 
tubiuil  to  the  investij^ulions  of  this  som- 
buli»l.    This  was  M  Marc.     MatJ 

le  Celine  was  requestfd  lo  examine 
tiwlv  our  colleague's  state  of  health. 
.1  her  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
t.  luii  of  the  heart,  and   in  the 

fww«M  oi  throe  minutes  she  said  that  the 

$g«Ml  li«d  »  tendency  to  the  head  ;  that  al 
^\  luoinent  M.  Marc  had  nain  on  the 
\$&  tide  of  ilie  cavity  ;•  that  he  often  felt 
o:  .  especially  aftw  having  eaten; 

(  '«i  uAen   have  a  slt)j;ht  cough  ; 

^er  part  of  llie  breusl  was  gor- 
,  that  something  impeded 
ii^wsa^e;    iliat   this  part 
i>n  of  the  xiphoid 
lid  ,  that  to  cure  M. 
'  cuury  that  he  should  be 
that  caiaplasins  of  hem- 
applied  ;   and   that  the 
'  breast  should  be  rubbed 
.    that  be  should   drink 


S 


>od  : 


■r  of  the  report,  we  con- 

ihu  word  cavity  to  have 

•■■  ^''  the  heart;  or, 

of  the  som- 

..  ..ic     reason    for 

>  •.»■   to  M.  Marc's 


^uwDed  lemonade;  that  be  should  e>t 
Inle  snd  frequently ;  and  that  he  sliould 
not  dke  exercise  immediately  af\er  having 
made  a  meal.' 

"  Founding  our  experiments  on  these 
two  cases,  and  on  several  others  having 
great  similarity  to  them,  we  endeavoured 
to  prove,  beyond  any  cavil  or  diiipute, 
whether  or  not  those  very  peculiar  results 
of  the  magnetic  agency  were  producible 
either  in  kind  or  degree  by  Baron  Dupotet 
or  Dr.  Von  Schurke.  Your  committee 
lay  the  result  of  their  enquiries  before 
you,  without  believing  for  a  moment,  that 
you  will  allow  the  impossibility  of  many 
of  the  effects  obtained  from  magnetism  to 
lead  you  to  to  unphilosophical  a  dednc* 
tion  as  that  they,  therefore,  must  be  illu- 
sory. Your  committee  saw  with  its  own 
eyes,  and  heard  wiih  its  own  ears,  and  on 
manipulated  with  its  own  hands.  It  look 
every  precaution  in  its  power  to  render 
deception  or  collusion  impossible ;  and  io 
recording  the  simple  facts  of  which  it  was 
a  witness,  it  claims  implicit  credit  to  the 
statement  it  now  makes,  that  it  neither 
adds  to  nor  diminishes  one  iota  from  the 
truth. 

Baron  Dupotet,  having  much  occtipi- 
tiob,  in  conjunction  with  Ur.  Eliotson 
(one  of  your  commiltec),  in  endeavouring 
lo  eETect  a  cure  on  a  person  who  tmd  lost 
both  his  legs  by  a  (all  from  a  lo^ty  build- 
ing, proposed  that  the  committee  should 
be  ciivided, — one  portion  conOning  its 
observations  to  his  experiments,  and  the 
other  to  those  of  Dr.  Von  Schurke.  Your 
reporter  rejoiced  to  be  of  the  latter  num- 
ber. Baron  Dupotet  having  slated,  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
magnetic  power  existed  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  nervous  energy  and  strentn  of 
will  in  the  magnetizer,  vour  reporter 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Dr, 
Von  Schurke  had  a  preponderance  over 
his  Parisian  rival,  as  his  nervous  energy 
is  prodigious,  and  his  power  of  will  almost 
superhuman.  From  Dr.  Eliolson  your 
committee  received  a  report,  signed  by 
his  colleagues,  containing  the  following 
results : — 

"  Patrick  Mulhooly,  hod -carrier,  aged 
27,  had  fallen  from  a  four-story  house  in 
October  last,  and  received  such  severe  in- 
juries in  both  his  legs  that  they  were  am- 
putated on  the  following  day.  Since 
(ben  he  had  been  totally  unable  to  walk 
without  crutches,  or  some  support  in  the 
shape  of  wooden  limbs,  into  which  the 
stumps  of  the  knees  were  ingeniously 
fixed.  Baron  Diipotet's  tirst  object  was 
to  draw  as  great  a  (low  of  blood  as  pos- 
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sible  to  the  extreinUies,  in  order  that  a 
tendency   downwards  might  b«  created, 
to  be  made  available  in  the  farther  course 
of  the  cure.     Accordingly,  he  magnetized 
JUulhooly  OD  tiie  lOtb,  1  Ith,  and  12th  of 
Jnly,  and  on  the  fourth  sitting  5ucceeded 
in  throwing  him  into  a  state  of  socnnam- 
bulum.     On  the  14th  of  July  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  of  this  treatment  began  to 
develope  thetaselves.  Slight  excrescences, 
ailar  in  form  to   very  young  radishes, 
hprolruded  from  the  end  of  the  limb,  the 
Jow  of  health  returned  to  the  cicatrix  of 
be  wound,  and  the  intellect,  imagination, 
nd  memory  of  the  patient  were  increased 
tin  a   most  astonishing  degree.      Baron 
*  Dupotei  asserted  that  while  in  this  state 
[  of  somnambulism  Mulhooly  possessed  all 
itbe  (kculties  of  any  person  with  whom  he 
l^as  put  in  magnetic  '  rapport,'  and  pro- 
fited as  a  proof  of  this,  ihat  some  gentle- 
>Bian    peculiarly   skilled   in  any   walk  of 
Itcieoce  or  literature,  should  join  hands 
With  hiiD,  and  ask    what  questions   he 
chose.     Dr.    Hamilton    Uo«,  who   pos- 
[•essesan  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the 
jfieraphic  language,  submitted  to  the  expe- 
|'vim<>nt,  and  having  taken  his  hand,  ad- 
I  -dreMed  him  in  the  unknown  tongue.    To 
I  the  amaxement  of  every  one  prevent  Mul- 
kooley  conven'ed  in  it  with  the  utmost  | 
fluency.     The  only  limit  lo  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  company  was,  that  from  the 
1  nnfortonale  circumslances  of  Dr.  Roe  not 
being  himself  in  a  state  of  magnetism,  he 
could  not  understand  the  replies  of  the 
■oronamhulisl.    But  the  committee  having; 
been  informed  that  several  apostles  and 
•even  angels  had  recently  arrived  at  the 
few  Church  near  Oxford  Street,  one  of 
Cloud's  omnibuses  was  sent    to    bring 
*hem  to  the  scene  of  the  experiment.    In 
•  short  lime  the  twelve  apostles  and  all 
the  angels  arrived  in  the  conveyance,  six- 
teen inside  and  three  out.     One  of  the 
angels,  a  native  of  Tipperary,  undertook 
to  interpret  the  replies  of  Mulhooly,  and 
the  branch  of  your  committee  present  at 
this  cas*  comes  to  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  assertion  of  Baron  Dupotet 
is  verified  by  ihe  result. 

"  Dr.  Roe  having  asked  in  the  un- 
Jtiiown  tongue, '  Who  am  I  V  Mulhooly 
inswered,  '  ochan  yeerab  roihoval  oy!' 
Vfhich  the  angel  interpreted  to  mean, '  a 
pillar  of  the  elect ;  upon  which  the  Doc 
tor  professed  himself  satisfied,  and  said  it 
was  the  truth. 

"  At  another  sitting  the  excrescences, 
originally  so  small,  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  well  defined  toes,  -^  heel  and 
sole  were  afterwards  developed,  and  at 


the  eleventh  sitting  the  cute  was  com- 
pleted.     The  celebrated    dancer  Made- 
moiselle Taglioni,  having  been  invited  to 
enter  into  the    magnetic   '  rapport '  with 
Mulhooly,  touched    his  hand,   and   then 
fixing  a  thread  round  the  patient's  thumb, 
held  it,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room. 
She  then  lifted   up  one  of  her  gracefiil 
feet,  and  holding  it  out  on  a  level  with 
her  breast,  spun  round  with  the  velocity 
of  a  gig-wheel — Mulhooly  unconsciously 
imitated   every  attitude,   and   seemed   to 
have  a  greater  power  over  his  limbs  than 
the  beautiful  sylph  herself.     lie  placed 
his  right  foot  on  his  own  shoulder,  and 
spun  round  for  more  than  a  minute  at 
that  height,  holding  his  leg  in  an  lionzon- 
tal  position  all  the  time.     He  then  leapt 
down  from  his  shoulder,  and  danced  the 
cachncha  dance,  in  exact  immilation   of 
Taglioni.       In    one    of    the    pirouettes 
towards  the  conclusion,  he  exerted  him- 
self so  prodigiously  that  having  struck  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Gardener,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee,  with  his  heel,  a  tooth  was  dis- 
placed with  great  violence,  the  extent  of 
which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  of 
tlie  tooth  being  driven  backwards  through 
the  palate,  grazing  the  spinal  column  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  severely  wound- 
ing Dr.  Elinlson  in  the  abdomen  at  a 
distance  of  fourteen  feet.     Mr.  Gardener 
being  luckily  in  possM»ion  of  ho  infallible 
secret  for  setting  himself  to  sleep,  pulled 
out  his  night-cap,  and  made  such  use  of 
his  recipe,  that  the  wound  was  cumpletely 
cured,  and  a  new  tooth  nearly  full-grown 
before  he  thought  proper  to  awake. 

"  In  this  case,  also,  the  existence  of 
the  cerebrum  abominale,  or  rathvr  of  the 
transference  of  all  the  senses  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, was  completely  established. 
"The  power  of  reading,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  epigasiriuro  in  Mulhooly, 
but  was  equally  developed  in  the  elbow 
and  tip  of  llie  ear.  Mr.  BalTour  having 
brought  to  one  of  the  meeiiiigs  an  exact 
transcripiion  of  thi-  writing  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  Mulhooly.  having  his  eyes  held  by 
two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  pulled  up 
his  coat-sleeve,  and  applying  his  elbow  to 
it  read  the  inscription  with  the  most  per- 
fect ease.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated  with  ihe  tip  of  his  ear.  \Vhat 
adds,  if  possible,  lo  the  wonder  of  this 
experiment  is,  that  till  that  time  Mulhooly 
was  unable  to  read,  his  early  education 
having  been  totally  neijlected. 

"  Your  Tpporter  nnw  begs  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  proceedings  at  which 
he  was  personally  present,  which  were 
conducted  by  Dr,  Von  Sehurke.     A  few 
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words  in  explanation  of  ihoae  points  in 
which  this  professor  differs  from  Baron 
Dupotct  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
unaerstaiiding  of  what  is  to  folllow. 
When  we  use  the  expression  'differs,'  we 
mean  not  that  there  is  any  disai^reement 
between  these  two  philosophers,  but  that 
Dr.  Von  Scliurke  practises  in  a  higher 
depactrrent  of  the  science  than  the 
Baron,  and  pursues  a  different  mode  of 
experiment.  In  the  English  translation, 
to  which  we  have  so  repeatedly  referred , 
are  fuund  many  stateti.ents  of  tlie  applica- 
biliiy  of  animal  magnetism  to  oilier  bcines 
than  man ;  to  inanimate  ohject^,  and 
even  to  the  elements.  The  assertion  of 
such  propnititions  is  Cf'rlainly  startling; 
but  after  the  strange  effects  of  this  system, 
of  which  you  have  already  heard  a 
description,  you  will  not  be  deterred 
from  acccotnpauying  your  committee  in 
its  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  tbfse  ex- 
traordinary claims.  With  regard  then  to 
the  eflRcacy  of  magnetism  on  the  lower 
animals,  we  proceed  to  relate  the  experi- 
ments which  were  made  on  tit(>  blue-nosed 
Joco,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 
Mr.  Simpson,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  the 
necessity  of  teaching  infants  logarithms, 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  'rappon' 
with  the  Joco,  which  instantly  comraenced 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  educilion,  from 
which  Mr.  SimpsoiT,  with  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  humble  genius,  confesses  he 
derived  m^iiny  valuable  hints  for  his  future 
exhibitions,  There  was  a  splendour  of 
diction  and  a  refinement  of  itiustniticn  in 
the  discourse  of  the  Joco,  which  evidently 
owed  their  origin  to  the  magnetic  affinity 
which  It  enjoyed  with  the  distinguished 
orator.  An  ass  was  afterwards  put  in 
'rapport'  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Grote,  and  iramediately  delivered  a 
speech  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  which 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
committee. 

"  But  your  reporter  hopes  you  will  ex- 
cuse a  longer  notice  ot  experiments  of 
this  naturci  as  they  difiered  very  little 
from  each  other,  and  the  fact  is  as  clearly 
settled  by  one  well  ascertained  instance 
•8  by  B  dozen.  The  next  class  of  experi- 
ments to  which  your  committee  request 
your  attention  has  reference  to  inanimate 
objects.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
will  introduce  the  account  of  our  observa- 
tion more  intelligibly.  Dr.  Von  Scburko 
maintains,  along  with  all  the  distinguished 
professors  of  animal  magnetism,  that 
magnetism  is  a  vital  energy  seated  in  the 
will  of  the  magnelizer,  and  propelled  in 
»ii  imperceptible  inannei  froro  the  points 


of  the  fingers,  or  generally  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  modus  operandi 
on  inanimate  nature  is  this.  He  impr«rg- 
nates  his  own  soul  with  a  superabundance 
of  magnetic  energy — a  portion  of  which, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  the  volition,  he  in- 
jects into  the  object  to  be  magnetized. 
Thus,  if  a  degree  of  magnetic  power  re- 
presented by  the  number  9  is  required,  in 
order  to  magnetize  two  objects,  one  of 
which  can  work  up  its  own  volition  io  the 
amount  af  .1,  the  magne«izcr  needs  oiily  to 
exert  his  will  to  the  amount  of  6,  in  order 
to  be  effeciual.  Out  when  this  power  is 
needed  to  operate  on  a  non-sentient  being, 
wlio  is  incapable  of  volition,  it  is  neces- 
s.iry  lor  the  rnagnetizer  to  impress  him- 
self with  the  full  energy  of  nine,  and  then, 
by  an  additional  effort,  to  bestow  the  sur- 
plus 3  on  an  inanimate  subject.  With 
this  explamiiion  your  committee  goes  on 
with  its  report. 

•'  Don  Von  Schurke  procured  a  fowling- 
piece  and  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  and 
proceeded  to  the  shooting-gallery  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Laing.  Your  com- 
mittee accompanied  him.  He  laid  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  pointed  to  it  with  his  other 
fingers  fur  several  minutes.  He  then 
loaded  the  gun  with  it,  and  having  excited 
in  himself  a  considerable  degiee  of  nerv- 
ous power,  he  directed  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  to  the  louch-hole,  and  in  an 
indescribably  short  space  of  liine,  your 
committee  s;uv  the  powder  take  fire  aud 
finish  in  the  pan.  The  gun  was  again 
primed,  aud  Dr.  Von  Si:l>urke,  being 
somewhat  irritated  at  the  failure,  accurou. 
laied  such  a  superabundance  of  nervous 
power,  that,  on  the  second  experiment, 
the  gun  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  but 
shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Happily 
no  accident  occurred.  Your  reporter 
cannot  describe  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
with  which  your  committee  witnessed 
this  lutonishing  effect. 

"  The  day  on  which  this  occurred 
was  Monday,  the  24ili  of  .luly,  which, 
your  committee  begs  to  remind  you, 
was  the  most  stormy  day  we  have  met 
with  for  many  years,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Francis  Moore,  Physician.  Availing 
itself  of  this  circumstance,  your  committee 
proceeded,  along  with  Dr.  Von  Schurke 
to  the  top  of  the  monument  on  Fish  Street 
Hill.  Having  arrived  there,  and  finding 
the  wind  most  propitious  for  the  experi- 
ment, the  magiietizer  looked  the  north 
wind  fixedly  in  the  face,  till  it  was  evi- 
deutly  overcome,  mid  vered  off  a  Utile  to 
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the  eai(waid,  as  if  to  avoid  the  influence. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  compass  was 
so  completely  saturated  wilh  the  energy, 
that  it  was  as  obedient  as  a  well-disci- 
plined servant.     The  success  of  these  two 
experiments   produced  so  great  an  effect 
on  your  committee,  that  a  strong  de»ire 
was  expressed  to  see  the  power  of  niag- 
ptism  exercised  on  the  most  fierce  and 
ndomitable  of  the  elements — the  eletnenl 
fire.    Your  committee  finding  itself  So 
sear  the  Mansion-house,  took  the  liberty 
imf  calling  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with 
"be  noble  devotion  to  science  worthy  of 
Vthe  chief  magistrate  of  ihe  greatest  city  in 
"bis  or  any  other  world,  immediately,  on 
scenaining  our  wish  to  have  a  conflagra- 
Pli^n  on  a  large  scale,  deputed  Alderman 
rWood  to  enable  us  to  make  our  experi- 
lanents,  by  selling  fire  to  the  river  Thames^. 
'The  worthy  Alderman,  by  some  process 
[known  only  to  himself,  excited  the  com- 
Mbnslibdity  of  that  majestic  stream,  and 
kloon  produced   one  blaze  of  flame  from 
IBIackwall  up  Westminster  Bridge.     High 
(rose  the  spiral  columns  of  the  destroying 
|fire,  and  ca^t  a  glare  against  the  sky  ihskt 
^made  the  ceriilian  heaven  lurid  and  red 
las  tke  vast  concave  of  hell  at  the  Surrey 
►Theatre.  The  genius  of  destruction  seemed 
'  lo  ride  the  smoky  whirlwind,  and  direct 
'Ihe  ruddy  storm  towards  the  steam-boats 
;  at  Tower   Stairs.      All   was  agony,  and 
grief,  and  wo,  and  ejaculations,  and  de- 
^•pair.     Your  committee  was   itself  cast 
•  into    a  state   of   prodigious    perplexity. 
'But  Dr.  Von  Schurke  impressed  the  angry 
billows  of  thick  rolling  flames  wilh  such 
I  mass  of  mngnelic   energy,  tliat  in  one 
'instant  the  conflagration  ceased,  and  tfie 
I  eloquent   alderman   was  found  coughing 
and  sputtering:,  half-choked  with  the  smoke 
\  he  himself  had  been  the  means  of  raising. 
Tour  committee  feel*  assured  that  after 
I  Alls  it  is  needless  to  go  on,    Your  reporter, 
> therefore,  reverts  to  the  French  Medical 
,  Report,  so  often  quoted,  and  in  the  name 
lof  his  colleagues  bpgs  to  express  his  full 
'  concurrence  in  every  one  of  its  conclu- 
iions.     The  result,  in  fact,  is  irresistible 
to  every  logically  constituted  mind,  thai 
*■  H  one  of  the  claims  (•(  magnetism  is  well- 
-founded, the  others  are  equally  so.     For 
vre  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  plainest 
I'Fules  in  investigations  of  tbi^  nature,  that 
'an  equal  degree  of  evidence  has  a  right  to 
t-an  e<jual  degree  of  belief,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  absolute  credibility  of  the 
thing  in  dispute.    Thus,  if  the  same  men 
»ho  depose  to  the  efficacy  of  magnetism, 
'  to  the  extent  of  setting  to  sleep — of  en- 


the  organs  of  sight — of  seeing  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  viscera  of  those  with 
whom  the  magnetiied  is  put  in  '  rapport' 
— how  weak,  how  uiiphilosophical  would 
il  be  to  refuse  belief  to  mailers  supported 
by  the  same  testimony,  however  unnatural 
they  may  appear  1 

'*  But  it  is  not  for  your  committee  to  do 
more  than  make  its  report  of  what  it  has 
seen  and  heard — the  deductions  roust  be 
left  to  yourselves.  What  course  of  con- 
duct may  be  pursued  on  this  occasion  by 
the  learned  and  distinguished  men  to 
whom  this  plain  unvarniahed  statement 
is  now  read,  your  reporter  has  not  the 
vanity  or  the  presumption  to  suggest. 
Sufficient  for  him  that  he  has  obeyed  your 
itijuuctions  in  tracing,  step  by  step,  the 
progrens  of  yourcommiiiee  8  labours;  and 
whether  or  not  you  adopt  the  system  in 
your  practice,  and  avail  yourselves  of  the 
means  now  put  into  your  hands,  to  render 
this  country,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the 
greatest  and  richest  field  Tor  a  discovery 
of  this  nature,  your  committee  (who  are 
convinced  by  the  use  of  their  own  senses 
of  the  reality  of  the  effects  of  this  noble 
science)  will  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that,  in  coming  to  ihis  conclu- 
sion, they  have  shown  a  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  reason,  of  elucaiion,  and  of 
knowledge,  which  the  graduated  pracii- 
tiotiers  of  this  country — the  Clerks — the 
Charaberses — the  Thomsons — have  not 
yel  reached,  and  probably  have  no  desire 
to  attain  to. 

"Tbeocbitus  Brown." 


MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  AS- 
SOCIATION FORTHE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  AT  LIVER- 
POOL. 

WtDNESDAY,  Sep.  13ih. 

MBD1C«L  SCIENCE. 

(  Concluded /fom  our  i/ttt.J 

The  remaining  experiments  are  poinci- 
pally  directed  to  elucid.tte  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sa'ne  class  of  agents,  when 
applied  directly  to  the  nerves. 

Experiment  7. — -\  frog  was  killed  at 
half-past  three,  f.m  ,  by  destroying  its 
brain  and  »pinal  cord.  Violent  contrac- 
tions were  produced  in  the  trunk  and 
limbs  by  every  species  of  irriution.    One 


of  the  legs  was  then  amputated,  and  ihe 

separated  nerve  immersed  in  an  aqueous 

ing  with  the  power  of  reading  without !  solution  of  opium.    At  this  time  it  was 


obfened  \!t\3i  feeble  contractions  only  or 
the  roiiscles  ol  the  Ihiglis  couW  Ue  pro- 
duced by  galvinising  the  loe»;  while  tlie 
roost  violent  action  was  cxciipd  by  ihe 
direct  application  of  the  wires — a  result 
totally  at  variance  wiih  those  obtained  by 
Wliytt.  At  ten  next  morning,  eighteen, 
and  IX  half  hour$  after  death,  the  muscles 
atill  exhibited  contractility  when  gal- 
vanised directly,  or  when  the  ankte  was 
completed  by  means  of  the  nerve  and 
muscle ;  but  no  effect  was  produced  by 
galvniiisiog  the  nerve  alone,  even  in  ihe 
popliteal  space.  There  was  no  appreci- 
nble  difference  between  the  irrilabilily  of 
the  leg.  whose  nerve  had  been- immersed 
in  the  opiate,  and  that  of  the  other  which 
had  remained  attached  to  the  trunk.  In 
connrxion  wiih  thi^  experiment,  I  tntt> 
remark  a  singular  error  iiilo  which  oh- 
srrvers  have  fallen,  in  believin;;  that  the 
contractions  produced  by  applying  one 
tuire  of  tlie  galvanic  battery  to  the  nerve, 
and  the  other  to  the  muscles  which  it 
supplies,  are  any  evidence  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  nervous  power.  TTie  fjct  is, 
that  the  nerve  in  these  cases  performs  the 
part  only  of  a  conductor ;  a  piece  oi 
moistened  twine  would  be  equally  ettica- 
cious.  The  only  one  method  of  deter- 
mining the  point  is  by  applying  boili 
wires  to  the  insulated  nerve. ' 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  his  experiments  which  the  author  is 
unable  to  explain,  viz  ,  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  of  narcotics  applied  to 
the  intprnal  and  to  the  external  surface  of 
of  the  heart.  Dr.  Henry  believes  it  to  be 
"  inexplicable  except  on  the  theory  of 
nerVDU*  transmistion."  When,  however, 
we  see  that  narcotics  have  by  no  means ' 
generally  a  destructive  influence  over  irri- 
tability— when  we  see  that,  applied  to 
nervous  trunks  alone,  they  produce  no 
change  upon  the  muscular  fibre — when 
we  observe  that  nerves  cease  to  have  any 
power  of  exciting  contraction  long  he/ore 
the  muscles  themselves  have  lost  their 
iniiahility  (ns  all  the  experiments  now  re- 
lated most  distinctly  show) — when  we 
remember  that  the  number  and  siie  of  the 
nerveit  distributed  to  any  organ,  bear  no 
proportion  whatever  to  its  irritability — 
that  in<ny  muscles  are  utteily  insensible 
t4>  any  irritation  of  their  nerves,  and  ihul 
a  iDUScIv  whose  nerve  had  been  divided 
ran  ri'«(.i«Mr  it<  exhausted  irritability  in  as 
uij  ii.«  perfectly  as  one  whose 
in  uninjured — we  shall,  I 
c^l>l^  H'vi  the  want  of  far  more  exten- 
land  conclusive  evidence  before  we 
ilut  to  the  dnctriiir  which  believes 


muscular  contractility  to  be,  iit  all  cases, 

dependent  upon  nervous  influence." 

Oh  the  Order  of  Bucemivn  of  the  Mo- 
iicn»  of  the  'Hiart.  By  O'^Uryaii  BeU 
linghara,  M.U.,  of  Dublin. 

The  author  disputes  tlie  accuracy  of  the 
succession  of  the  heart's  sounds,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Hope,  tvhicli  are — 1.  The  auricu- 
lar systole ;  2.  The  ventricular  sy*lole, 
the  impulse,  and  the  pulse  ;  3-  The  ven- 
tricular diastole;  4.  The  interval  of  ven- 
tricular repose,  towards  the  termination  of 
which  the  auricular  systole  takes  place. 
Now,  if  we  lay  bare  the  pericardium  in  a 
dog,  without  causing  the  loss  of  much 
blood,  the  following  series  of  motions  will 
he  observed; — the  contraction  of  the  au- 
ricles, the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  and 
if  we  place  one  finger  on  it  at  this  in'^tant, 
we  feel  the  impulse;  immediately,  and 
quickly  following  the  dilatation,  comes 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  without 
any  impulse;  then  follows  ihe  interval  of 
re()ose,  during  which  the  auricular  con- 
traction again  commences.  TTie  heart  of 
the  frog  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  ob- 
serving its  motions,  as  the  animal  will 
live  for  a  long  time  with  the  pericardium 
and  heart  exposed  ;  and  the  patietes  and 
the  ventricle  are  so  thin,  that  we  see  it 
become  red  with  blood  as  it  expands  dur- 
ing the  diastole,  and  becomes  pale  and 
smaller  during  its  systole.  The  m(»tions 
arc  not  so  quick  either  as  lo  prevent  a» 
from  caliulaiing  the  period  which  c*ch 
motion  occupies,  those  on  which  I  expe- 
rimented beating  about  ei):hty  in  the 
minute.  The  time  occupied  by  the  dia- 
stole of  the  ventricle  is  longer  Itian  thst  of 
its  sysiole,  and  the  interval  of  repose  is 
about  equal  to  the  systole.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  motions  succeed  each 
other  as  follows: — 1.  The  auricular  sys- 

le ;  2.  The  ventricular  diastole  and  the 
impulse;  3.  The  ventricular  systole;  4. 
the  interval  of  ventricular  repose,  towards 
the  termination  of  which  the  auricular 
systole  lakes  place.  As  respects  the  dur.i- 
lion  of  these  motions,  the  diastole  of  Ihe 
ventricle  occnpies  nearly  double  the  time 
of  their  sysiole,  and  the  interval  of  repose 
IS  about  equal  lo  the  time  taken  up  in 
their  sysiole.  And  in  respect  to  the 
sound,  ihe  first  sound  is  syschronous  with 
the  ventricular  diastole,  and  the  second 
with  the  ventricutiu'  systole. 

Oli»ervntlon»  on  the  DitcaH  called  Cbca- 
bfie  bj/  the  A/ricait»i  or  ihe  Arabian 
Leproty  ;  ihe  Ara-apnitn  nf  the  Cari- 
heet  of   Guinea  i    the  Radetyge   of 
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Xortkern  Europe,  all  of  niieh  appear 
to  be  identical,  ^e.,  fc.  By  John 
Hancock,  M.D. 

The  author  describes  the  symptoms  of 
the  African  and  American  disease,  and 
endearours  to  establish  its  identity  with 
rade$yge.  He  takes  no  notice  of  tlie 
yaws  and  sibbens,  which  are  the  same  as 
the  huter,  as  appears  from  the  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgicdl 
Journal.  The  author  details  the  ludinn 
method  of  cure,  but  as  he  onlv  supplies 
OS  with  the  Indian  names  of  the  plants, 
and  the  genera,  without  identifying  the 
species,  the  information  conreyed  is  of  a 
very  unimportant  nature.  The  paper, 
howerer,  is  a  very  elaborate  one. 


TauRSDiur,  September  14th. 

Dr.  James  Carson  then  read  "  A  Re- 
port of  a  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Section  appointed  to  investigate 
tie  Ompositions  of  the  various  jSnimai 
Secretions  and  tie  Organs  that  secrete 
ttem." 

This  was  understood  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Simpson  read  portions  of  a  pap^ r 
"  Oh  tie  Contagion  of  Cholera." 

Causes  and  Treatment  of  Curvatures  of 
the  Spine,  nith  a  Dencription  of  an 
Apparatus  for  the   Use  of  Persons 
amtcted  mth   the   Disease,     By  S. 
Hare,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Lecd:i. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  each  subject  in- 
troduced before  the  section  shuuld   be 
curtailed  as   much  as  possible,  I  shnll 
omit  any  introductory  matter,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  wliicli 
u  owing  chiefly  to  three  causes. 

1.  The  improper  management  of  infants 
and  those  of  a  somewhat  riper  age,  and 
during  the  period  of  growth. 

2.  The  impropriety  of  dress,  and  want 
of  free  exercise,  more  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  young  females. 

3.  To  inattention  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  the  general  lit-aUh  of  the  body. 

In  accordance  witli  tlie  <-piriion  just 
mentioned,  I  shall  dismiss  tho  first  and 
third  causes  and  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  second,  as  being  chiefly  instrumental 
in  Todttcing  lateral  curTaturc,  wliich  is 
of  the  most  general  occurrence.  De- 
formity is,  generally  speakin'r,  the  product 
of  civiliEation  or  rather  of  fashion.  In 
rude  communities,  or  those  in  a  stute  of 
nature,  it  is  scarcely  known.  We  have 
29r. 


here  an  evil,  and  a  serious  one  too,  occa- 
sioned by  a  foolish  and  persevering  disre- 
gard to  the  plain  indications  of  nature. 
Strange  that  human  beings,  endowed  with 
reason,  should  so  blindly  follow  a  fickle, 
arbitrary,  and  self-created  power,  that 
leads  them  to  displays  of  the  most  fanciful 
and  inconsistent  nature ;  it  were  well  if 
the  evil  were  deserving  of  censure,  merely 
on  account  of  its  extravagance  and  folly  ; 
it  asumes,  however,  a  more  frightful  as- 
pect; it  is  too  oflen  the  fruitful  source  of 
debility,  suffering,  and  deformity.  For> 
be  it  remembered,  to  it  chiefly  are  to  be 
ascribed,  as  a  primary  cause,  those  mor- 
bid affections  and  irregularities  of  the 
spinal  column  which  lead,  as  an  unavoid- 
able result,  to  nervous  irritability,  dys- 
pepsia, and  a  train  of  other  maladies 
which  constantly  embitter  life. 

No  article  of  modem  female  attire  is 
more  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  consti- 
tution Uian  that  of  stays,  which  are  not 
only  improper  in  themselves  as  at  present 
made,  but  are  rendered  much  more  so  by 
the  excess  to  which  the  tightening  or 
lacing  them  is  carried.  A  very  little  re- 
flection will  show  the  manner  in  which 
lateral  curvature  is  produced.  The  upper 
parts  of  this  article  of  dress  are  brought 
close  under  the  axilla;,  and  embracing  the 
scapulic,  are  tightly  girt,  or  laced  behind  ; 
this  causes  pressure  on  those  bones  which 
in  their  motion  press  upon  the  spinal 
column,  and  by  this  compound  or  double 
pressure  the  free  use  of  the  arm  is  ob- 
structed. The  various  avocatious  of  life 
unavoidably  tend  to  a  much  greater  use 
of  the  right  than  the  left  hand  and  arm, 
by  which  means  the  former  are  enabled, 
in  some  measure,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  uimatural  and  disagreea- 
ble restraint  in  which  they  have  been 
held,  the  latter  continuing  comparatively 
motionless ;  hence  arises  that  elevation  of 
the  right  and  consequent  depression  of 
the  left  shoulder,  which  is  so  generally 
observed  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  females. 

The  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  this 
deformity  consists  of  an  inclined  plane, 
about  six  feet  six  inches  in  length  and 
two  feet  in  breadth  ;  nt  the  upper  end  are 
iwi)  ]iullpys,  which  are  fixed  into  a  piece 
of  oak,  liic  latter  being  dovc-tailcd  into 
tlio  board  ;  the  t»vo  outer  pulleys  are 
altoul  four  inches,  the  centre  are  iiix  inches 
from  the  board,  tlie  two  outer  onns  being 
ten  or  eleven  incites  asnrder;  a  similar 
l>iece  of  oak,  containing  two  pulleys  onh 
is  fixed  into  the  lower  end.  About  on 
third  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ^Un 
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Eidwav  from  each  side,  an  opening  is 
ade  triiough  it;  a  little  below  is  a  thin 
llisht  board,  irighc  or  ten  inches  lone,  and 
rffvc  or  SIX  broad,  attached  on  each  side 
[tbe  plane  by  means  of  (ape  or  twine  and 
all  tocks,  or  ■  piece  of  carpel  fastened 
[with  atrepa  and  buckles  answers    very 
fWeU.    A   head-stiap,  composed  of  son 
llMlher,  padded,  is  attached  to  a  strong 
tfepe,  which  passes  over  tlie  certtre  pulley, 
to  which  is  suspended  the  wei|i;ht.     The 
I  ihoulder-straps,  made  of  tlie  same  niate- 
fial,  attached  in  the  sarae  way,  pass  over 
lh«  two  side  pulleys.    Similar  straps  with 
Wfighla,  are  also  applied  above  tiie  ankles, 
Mui  occasionally  only  above  the  pelvis, 
".  passed  over  tke  putteys  at  the  lower 
F«od  of  (he  plane.     The  inclined  plane  ia 
moveable  from  one  room  to  another ;  upon 
I  it  is  placed  a  blaaket,  or  counterpane,  of 
I  fbur  or  six  folds ;  upon  this  tbe  patient 
I  icclines ;  tbe  head-strap  passes  under  the 
j  chill  and  occiput,  similar  to  the  Ilinkly 
I'Collnr   and  others.     An   opening  in   the 
'pUne  is  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a 
,  Strong  tape  strap,  and   to   the  other  b 
I  weiKht.      This    very    useful    when    the 
,  alioulders  project,  or  in  cases  of  e.xcurva- 
^tion.     There  is  a  number  of  other  contri- 
'  vances  which  I  think  it  would  be  need- 
less to  enumerate ;  it  may,  however,  be 
well  to  mention,  that  the  weights  are  not 
on  any  account  to  be  so  heavy   as  to  in- 
■  convenience  the  patient,  unless  the  medi- 
cal adviser  have  some  particular   rcuon 
for  so  increasing  them. 

The  next  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Holland, 
"  Jin  Inquiry  into  tie  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Heart,  and  other  Organs, 
in  Health  and  Diseatc." 

The  first  inquiry  was,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  circii- 
luion  of  blood  in  thx  chest.  He  had 
long  investigated  the  influence  of  respira- 
tion on  the  circulation  uf  the  blood. 
Strong  emotions  greatly  disturbed  the  re- 
■piratory  functions,  and  consequently  the 
circulation.  In  ordinary  breathing,  there 
WHS  no  evidence  that  the  heart  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  brain.  The  expansion  of 
th«  chest,  caused  by  a  deep  inspiration, 
|iu'UilHt«<d  the  entrance  of  the  blood  to 
two  different  points,  the  right  and  the  left 
i>f  it.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  were 
lui«<lvAr<U  according  to  the  quality  and 
^,1  .,,.,n(iiy  of  the  blood  it  received. 
.  I'.d  quantity  having  gone  to  it, 
.lUKmcuted  the  rapidity  of  the 
,  '.  decreased  its  strength.     That 

/  i<r<!n  often  proved.     When  the 

UM«fw*f/  iiuaotitx  of  the  blood  was  mo  e 


stimulating  than  usual,  the  contractions 
were  accelciated,  and  at  the  same  lime 
pulse  was  augmented  in  force.  The 
heart  was  likely  to  be  impeded  in  its  ac- 
tion by  any  influence  which  should  de- 
termine blood  to  flow  to  the  chest.  There 
was  voluntary  and  involuntary  respiration. 
In  one  case,  an  individual  immediately 
faiiiied  from  being  reque.<ited  to  lake  a 
deep  breath  ;  in  others,  the  usual  effects 
of  taking  a  deep  breath  followed,  namely, 
a  <]uickening  of  the  pulse,  but  incapable 
of  influencing  the  circulation  in  the  same 
degree  as  when  involuntary  breathing  en- 
sued, the  result  of  deep  emotions.  Expi- 
ration was  also  a  voluntary  and  involun- 
lary  action-  They  could  laugh  wh^-n  they 
pleased,  but  the  effect  of  this  on  the  sys- 
tem was  not  nearly  so  great  as  from  what 
arose  from  involuntary  expiration.  Syn- 
cope and  palpitation  nf  the  heart,  were 
easily  explained  on  this  principle. 

Dr.  Carson  differed  from  what  bad  been 
stated.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  author 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  much 
aflected  by  diiTerent  slates  of  inspiration 
and  respiration.  .According  to  his  (Dr. 
Carson's)  views,  he  thought  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  very  little  af- 
fected by  respiration  at  all.  He  meant  to 
say  as  to  the  force  or  quantity  of  it  which 
passed  through  the  vessels.  Tliere  was 
another  substance  to  be  taken  into  ques- 
tion, which  left  the  blood  in  a  great  man- 
ner in  the  same  situation  on  inspiration 
and  expiration ;  and  that  was  the  recep- 
tion of  air,  by  which  means  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  was  accounted  for  without 
having  any  effect  on  the  prMSure  or  suc- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  a  most  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  fill 
up  the  different  stages  of  cxpaanion,  of 
expiration,  and  inspiration.  The  theory 
of  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  in  tbe  lungs 
was  considere<l  to  be  explo<led  by  recent 
physiologists,  and  that  the  air  passed  into 
blood  as  it  was ;  therefore  that  oxygena- 
tion did  not  arise  from  any  change  in  the 
blood.  When  we  sighed,  a  weak  person's 
circulation  was  improved.  What  was  the 
rause?  By  a  deep  inspir.ition  the  lungs 
expanded  with  more  force  ;  the  heart  im- 
bitied  a  larger  quantity  of  bloud,  and  the 
circulation  was  improved.  He  con- 
sidered, in  opposition  to  Dr.  Barry,  that 
by  inspiration  the  blood  was  not  in  any 
defifree  aided  in  coming  to  the  chest. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  read  a  paper  from  a 
medical  student.  lie  staled  that  Dr. 
Thackeray,  of  Leeds,  had  published  on 
able  essay,  investigating  the  diseases 
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(liHerent  trades,  and  the  object  ot'  this 
short  paper  would  be  to  ascerlain  tlie  na- 
ture of  diseases  ol  the  lun^s,  occuiring  in 
Ibe   woikers    of  stone   near    Kdinbuigh. 
A.  B-,  aged  tvventy-nvc,  a  worker  in  stone 
at  Craigleilh  quarry,  was,  two  years  be- 
fore hik  death,  bled  and  treated  for  a  com- 
mon cold,      lie  so  far  recovered  from  ihc 
aitack,  that  he  returned   to  Lis  work,  but 
was  shortly   after  again  seized    with   un 
aifeclion  of  the  cheit.     Percussion  gave  a 
dull  sound,  the  stethoscope  showed   on 
the  right  side  respirator}'  murmur,  on  the 
U;ft  puerile  rale.     Ueaili  l-jok   place  on 
the  following  September.     On  dissection, 
there  were  found   in   tlie  lungs   tweniy 
ounces  of  fluid  in  Uie  light  side  of  the 
iJioiax,  and  four  ounces  in  the  left;  the 
fahe   membrane  on  the  pleura    fibrous, 
and  four  inches  of  union — a  rare  disease  ; 
for  Dr.  Alison   had  only  once  seen  it  in 
the  pleura  or  pericirdium.     Both  lungs 
studded   with  black  tubercles,  hard   and 
melanotic — cutting  like  cartilaginous  pro- 
jections  on  the   pleura ;    the   bronchial 
"glands  were   large   an<l    hard,   when  cut 
Igniting  on  the  scalpel,  which  was  occa- 
HMoned  by  a  cretaceous  secretion  like  bone. 
Analysis  of  this  matter  showed  it  to  be  the 
'carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  albumen. 
!  Jle  mentioned  thai  the  man  morked  in  the 
.Craigleilh   quarry    particularly,   for    Dr. 
Gregory   had   made   an   analysis   of  the 
'(tone  from  this  quarry,  and  found  it  to  be 
carbonate   of  lime,  silica,  and   alumnia. 
I  The  legitimate  deduction,  thurefuro,  was. 
'  that  the  disease  was  an  absolute  deposi- 
I'tion  of  the  stone  taken   into   the   lungs 
'  during  re&piratioD,  and  causing  disease 
and  death. 

Dr.  Macartney  slated  that  he  could  not 
.agree  with  the  opinion  that   the  fibrous 
^concretions  were  rare  ;  it  did  not  accoid 
rilh    his   experience,   as  might   be  seen 
'  (rora  the  number  placed   in  his  museum. 
[Tlie  disease  commenced  with  a  dtposi- 
I  tion  of  lymph   which  became  condensed, 
«nerwatds  fibrinous,  and  was  then  con- 
vered    into  carbonate,   and   finally   into 
bone.     His   prepanitions   also  show  that 
the  black   dispersions  through  the  lungs, 
especially  at  the  root,  were  frequent  oc- 
currences, but  those  he  had  feen  wire  not 
hard. 

Sir  James  Murray  presented  an  ingeni- 
ous contrivance,  something  like  a  slipper- 
tatb,  which  had  an  air  pump  for  exhaust- 
ing the  air  applied  to  it.  The  patient 
was  placed  in  it,  and  it  was  then  made 
•ir-tiglit,  leaving  him  a  breathing  commu- 
nication with  the  external  atmosphere. 
>  air  was  exhausted  from  the  interior. 


and  atmospheric  p)retsure  removed  from 

llie  surFiice  of  the  body.  About  a  pound 
of  atmosphere  bi-in(»  exhausted,  look  off  a 
ion  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  conse- 
queuce  was,  where  the  body  was  before 
cold  and  collapsed,  the  vessels  were  im- 
mediately filled  up  and  rendered  turgid, 
while  It  did  not  at  alt  interfere  with  the 
process  of  respiiation.  He  exhibited  an- 
'.'iher  applicpiion  of  ihe  same  contrivance, 
of  a  long  til)  tube,  made  air-tight,  and 
with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  round  one 
end,  <vhich  was  open;  at  the  other  end, 
which  was  closed  up,  a  small  exhausting 
uir-purop  was  placed.  A  patient,  with  a 
paralytic  wrist,  put  his  arm  into  this;  the 
wet  bladder  was  lied  round  his  arm  at  the 
top,  to  make  it  air-tight,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  then  pumped  out  of  the  tube 
by  the  patient  himself,  or  any  person. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  being  taken  off, 
the  limb  oecame  turgid,  the  circulation 
was  increased,  and  the  part  affected  was 
soon  cured.  There  was  another  adapta- 
tion of  the  same  contrivance  to  the  limbs, 
to  draw  off  the  effect  o{  congestion  of  the 
brain.  There  was  another  application  to 
Slop  haemorrhage  in  an  injured  hand, 
limb,  or  other  extremity.  An  exhausting 
pump  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  bladder, 
ihe  limb  was  put  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  neck  then  tied  round  to  make  it  air- 
tight. The  air  was  then  completely  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  the  pump,  which 
compressed  the  bladder  so  close  to  the 
skin  as  effectually  to  stop  even  the  pores 
of  ihe  skin.  The  same  contrivance  of  a 
bladder  and  exhausting-pump  was  also 
applied  for  the  cure  of  ulcerated  lea;s,  by 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  ulcers,  by 
exhausting  the  air,  and  making  the  col- 
lapsed bladder  adhere  tightly  all  round. 
There  were  several  other  contrivances  and 
iipplication  of  the  same  invention,  the  ex- 
hibition of  which,  and  the  inventor's 
happy  humour,  elicited  loud  applause. 

Dr.  Carlisle  related  two  cases  of  mal- 
formation of  the  brain.   One  was  a  female 
in  whom  tie  skull  was  found  to  corres- 
pond with  the  size  of  the  brain.      A  sec- 
tion showed  the  mass  of  brain  small — no 
deficiency  in  the  anterior  part ;   convolu- 
tions small,  but  suftietcnily  distant;  cere- 
bellum only  a  qii;irter  of  the  natural  size  ; 
arl)0r  vit,T,  and   principal  branches  from 
il,  menibrannus-like  ;  cerebral  ganglia  not 
distinct;    p<'n^   v.irolii   small;    lio   grey 
and  white  matter;  corpora  striata  small; 
pineal  gland  containing  clustersof  follicles. 
Organs   of  generation   remarkably    well- 
developed,  resembling  considerably   the 
organs  of  lower  animals;  hymen  wanting, 
c  2 
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He  was  unable  to  obtain  any  Iiistory  of 
the  case;  but  from  tlie  absence  of  tbe  hy- 
men, and  the  full  developement  of  the 
generative  organs, lie  inferred  that  she  had 
had  intercourse  with  the  male,  and  that 
from  her  unattractive  appearance  she  had 
solicited  llic  intercourse,  rather  than  been 
solicited. 

CfiK  2. — He  had  ascertained  the  his- 
tory of  this  case.     The  house  pupil  had 
ascertained  that  tlie  man  was  j  mendicant ; 
that  he  wai  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had 
sufficient  intelligence  to  read  and  write. 
His  muscular  structure  was  well   deve- 
loped, and  he  had  maikson  the  groin  and 
penis  of  previous  venereal  affect  ions.    He 
liad  a  well-constructed  brain.    The  cere- 
bral   membnine  deficient ;    and    all  the 
verraiforra  process  gone.      He  had  been 
indued  to  bring  these  cases  forward,  to 
ntalcn  inquiry  how  these  could  be  accom- 
raodaled  to  the  theory  of  Ur.  Spnrzbeim. 
He  cited  several  other  similar  cases  from 
other   authorities    besides    these,    where 
lliere  was  a  deficiency  of  cerebellum,  and 
at  the  same  time  strong  animal  jiassions. 
This  class  of  cases  had  been  completely 
overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology. 
They  did   not  find   a  lartic  brain  always 
accompanied  with  great  talent,  or  a  small 
one   with    deficiency  of  menial    powers. 
The  bone  of  the  race-horse  was  not  so 
large  as  the  cart-horse's,  yet  it  was  much 
denser  and  stronger.      They  knew  many 
persons  of  but  smull  muscular  develop- 
ment,  who   had    greater    strength    than 
others  who  had  greater  muscular  develop- 
nent.    The  size  of  the  finger  did  not  de- 
termine the  power  of  loiJcli.     So  far  from 
size  being  necessary,  l.irge  and  sniall  parts 
possessed  equal  powers.      They  were  not 
to  look  at  the  sa.c  of  the  brain  only  as 
showing  power,  but  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  orj^aiiiyalion  of  its  natural  parts. 
Tiedemnnn  lud  asserted  th.it  the  negro 
brain  was  perfectly  equal  in  size  and  in 
reight  to  tue  European  ;  but  this  was  not 
'  the  way  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
[  Iffain.     Up  to  a  certain  period  he  believed 
I  that  the  child  of  the  negro  was  equal  to  the 
I  child  of  the  white  man;  but  if  he  was  to 
be  taught  mathematics  he  broke  down  at 
once,  and  the  white  child  passed  him.  He 
inferred  from  that  fact  that  the  brain  of 
the  negro,  though  equal  in  size,  and  cor- 
responding in  external  relation,  yet  in  the 
internal   structure  was   deficient.      And 
even  further,  amongst  the  brains  of  F.uro- 
peans,  a  great  difference  in  tlie  internal 
Itruciure  was  observable  between  indivi- 
duals possessing  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  inte1lectu»l  power. 


FniDAT,  Septeuber  15th. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  was  then 
called  on  for  his  paper  on  "Some  Re- 
marks on  the  Crania  of  the  Mound  In- 
dians of  the  Interior  of  North  America, 
a»  compared  nith  the  Crania  of  the  South 
American  Indians  of  Peru.' 

As  a  stranger,  though  not  exactly  a  for- 
eigner, he  felt  it  his  duty,  for  the  very 
valuable  informalion  lie  had  received  at 
the  meetings  of  that  section  of  the  .\sso- 
ciaiiou,  to  make  some   contribution    to- 
wards the  facts  wliich  the  British  Associ- 
ation had  $0  sedulously  collected.     There 
were  some  facts  peculiar  to  that  district 
of  the  world  in  which  be  resided,  which, 
of  course,  could  not  come  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  merabersof  the  Association, 
and  he  would  eudeavour  to  state  them  : 
whether  they  would  be  considered  impor- 
tant or  not,  would  be  for  their  considera- 
tion.    A   considerable  numlier   of  years 
atfo,  he  accidentally  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  cranium  which  struck  him  as 
an  extraordinnry  one,  and  on  examination 
he  found  that  it  differed  from  the  crania 
of  all  the  well-known  nations,  and  the  in- 
dividual nations  composing  those   races. 
He  was  led  by  this  to  make  some  inquiry 
into  its  history,  and  he  ascertained  that  it 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river, 
fur  back  in  America,  in  what  is  called  the 
Western  country,  and   that  it  was  disco- 
vered in  a  cavern  on  the  top  of  a  high  and 
almost  inaccessible  rock,  at  the  distance 
of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  f(om  the  binks 
of  the  (.)hio,  by  some  hunters,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  cave.    They  there  found  the 
skull,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull,  in  a  fine 
slate  of  preservation.     Tlie  bones  were  so 
situated  th.rt  they  m'ght  have  been  there 
for  several  ai^es  without  decomposition, 
the   calcareous  rock  which    formed  lite 
bottom  of  the  cavern,  absorbing  all  mois- 
ture.     From   the    inaccessibility    of  the 
place  in  which  ihey  were  found,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  had  remained  there  for  cen- 
turies.    It  vfAi  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  head  must  h.nve  been  one  of  the  abori- 
ginal indians  of  North  America;  t)ut,  on 
examination,  he  ascertained  that  that  was 
not  the  fact,  its  whole  structure  being  dif- 
ferent  to   the    Indian   crania.      He   sus- 
pected that  it  nii'jht  hare  connexion  with 
those  r3c»;s  which  had  been  discovered  to 
be   deposited    in    the   ancient   works   Or 
mounds  of  North  America,  and  he  soon 
obtained    heads   from   that   part   of    the 
country,  anil  salisiicd   himself  of  the  fact. 
He  would  preitntly  slate  the  particulars 
in  which  they  differed  from'  other  heads. 
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They  had  frequently  heard  of  the  mounds 
in  the  interior  of  North  America.  Tliey 
were  exceedingly  curious,  and  were  found 
in  the  wilda  which  had  scarcely  been 
trod  by  the  foot  of  civilized  man,  and 
were  covered  by  immense  forests.  Tliey 
found  elevations  of  earth  which  were 
quite  extraordinary,  and  would  be  so  even 
in  any  country.  These  mounds  were 
coTtred  by  immense  trees,  and  the  ob- 
server were  struck  at  once  with  the  great 
antiquity  vhich  must  belong  to  them. 
Tliere  were  different  kinds  of  mounds. 
There  were  some  which  had  a  great  re- 
sem  blance  to  fortifications,  regularly  made, 
and  of  considerable  extent.  There  was 
one  at  Cncum,  which  was  more  than  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  kind  of  wall  or  fortifi- 
cation, about  thirl}  feet  in  height,  with  re- 
gular openings  in  different  parts  of  it,  and 
these  openings  guarded  by  interioi  works, 
similar  to  fortifications  to  defend  the  en- 
trances to  apertures  in  fortifications  in  the 
present  day.  These  mounds  wire  gene- 
rally situated  near  the  confluence  of  im- 
portant rivers ;  there  was  one  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingdom  rivers ; 
they  were  so  situated  as  to  command  the  j 
passage  of  the  rivers.  The  mounds  in 
the  interior  of  these  fortifications  were 
perfiectly  regular,  flat  on  the  summit,  and 
frequently  a  sort  of  bowl  or  centre  part  on 
the  top  of  the  summit.  They  were  appa- 
rently intended  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ment, and  partly  for  places  of  worship ; 
probably  the  excavation  found  on  the 
•nmmit  was  a  place  where  human  sacri- 
fices were  made.  Some  parts  of  the  work 
of  these  mounds  were  similar  to  parts 
found  in  South  America,  in  the  great  tem- 
ple at  Oalumna.  These  works  were  of 
very  great  extent,  extending  a  length  of 
1000  miles,  from  the  banks  of  the  great 
lakes  in  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  filled  all  the  must  fruitful  parts  of 
North  America.  The  head  he  had  spoken 
of  as  having  obtained  was  taken  from  one 
of  these  circular  mounds.  The  head  in 
question,  in  common  with  all  the  heads 
taken  from  those  mounds,  differed  from 
the  Indian  and  European  formation. 
There  was  less  extension  of  forehead  than 
in  the  European  head,  but  it  resembled 
it;  the  elevation  of  the  forehead  being 
equal  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The  vertex 
•no  was  uncommonly  elevated.  The  seat 
of  the  organ  of  veneration  seemed  to  be 
very  much  developed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  a  very  religious  nation,  fur 
there  was  evidence  that  they  made  many 
sacrifices.     The  formation  of  the  skull 


approached  to  the  Peruvian.  Out  the 
the  most  remarkable  fact  was  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  occiput,  which  gave  the  crani- 
um a  particularly  rounded  form,  and 
some  even  were  quite  circular.  The  occi- 
put also  was  almost  always  more  flattened 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  Ano- 
ther peculiarity  in  these  heads  was,  that 
the  palatine  fossa  was  of  a  rounded  form, 
hut  this  arose  from  its  narrowness.  The 
lower  we  descended  in  the  scale  of  races, 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  animal  for- 
mation. They  knew  that  in  the  animal 
formation  the  jaws  were  very  elongated, 
which  gave  them  greater  perfection  in 
taste  and  smell.  Tliere  was  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  African  race  in  a  small  de- 
giee  in  the  North  American  Indian  ;  but 
as  we  rose  to  the  Caucasian  race  the  pa- 
late was  shorter  and  smaller ;  so  that  pro- 
bably taste  and  smell  were  inferior  in  the 
Caucasian  races.  So  that  animals  proba- 
bly had  a  power  in  discriminating  noNious 
smells  and  herbs  which  we  had  not.  After 
he  had  been  in  possession  of  these  lieads 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  anxious  to 
generalize  his  remarks.  When  he  was 
expecting  contributi<ins  from  the  interior 
part  of  the  country — for  the  mounds  were 
situated  very  far  from  the  part  where  he 
lived — many  thousand  miles — it  was  dif- 
ficult also  to  obtain  these  bones,  as  many 
of  tliem  were  found  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position— he  found  one  morning  tliree 
heads  lying  on  his  table,  the  party  who 
left  them  having  gone.  He  immediately 
examined  them,  and  stated  them  to  be 
skulls  of  the  Mound  Indians.  But  a  few 
days  after,  the  gentleman  who  had  fur- 
nished them  came  to  Boston,  and  said  to 
him  that  these  heads  were  the  heads  of 
Peruvians,  and  that  they  were  taken  from 
an  island  near  the  city  of  Sinia,  a  place 
renowcd  amongst  Peruvians,  where  Man- 
go Capae  was  said  to  have  descended 
from  the  sun  in  order  to  enlighten  the  Pe- 
ruvian race.  He  aflcrnards  showed  the 
skulls  to  Dr.  Spuraheim,  and  he  said  they 
were  all  precisely  of  the  same  race.  He 
perceived  that  the  organ  of  constructive- 
ness  was  peculiarly  developed  in  all  these 
heads.  This  led  him  to  inquire  further 
into  the  history  of  Peruvian  heads,  and 
he  found  three  descriptions ; — one  simi- 
lar to  the  one  he  had  been  describing, 
having  a  flattened  occiput,  temples  wide, 
and  forehead  particularly  elevated.  But 
there  was  another  description  much  more 
common,  which  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  very  much  resembled  an  egg  in  shape. 
In  this,  the  occiput,  instead  of  being  com- 
pressed and  flattened,  was  very  prominent 
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ni.-iLTids,and  the  Peruvians,  because  there 
«-a»  no  i«-<omblanL-e  between  the  heads  of 
:^.->K  nations,  and  any  ot'  er  heads  that 
vfre  known.  lie  might  conclude  with 
;j<'.  intimating,  that  there  had  been  ob- 
served to  be  a  resemblance  between  these 
:iro  sets  of  heads,  and  the  heads  of  the 
llmdoo  race ;  tho  same  rounded  form,  and 
sunilar  smoothn«  $s  in  the  bones  of  head 
and  fiice.  The  condusion  drawn  was, 
that  the  race  of  the  Mound  Indians  was 
entirely  dissimilar  to  the  North  Americ.tn 
Indians;  and  second,  that  they  were  en- 
tirrly  similar  to  the  Peruvian  race,  which 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  two 
were  one  race,  which  was  an  evidence 
niso,  that  the  American  Indians  had  ema- 
nated from  two  different  sources,  one  from 
ihe  South  part  of  Americo,  and  the  other 
from  the  North  West  Coast. 

Professor  Evaiison  read  a  paper,  in 
which  he  examined  the  different  methods 
of  determining  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
lie  objected  to  determining  by  experi- 
ments which  injured  the  brain — l)y  patho- 
logy, and  by  comparisons  with  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  a  superior  method  had 
arisen  with  Gall,  observations  by  which 
the  brain  wat  shown  not  to  be  a  single 
organ,  it  was  a  compound  one,  and  differ- 
ent parts  had  distinct  functions.  This 
had  become  the  science  of  phrenology. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  was  then  cnlied  upon 
for  his  communication  on  "  Morbid  Mn- 
alomical  ^ppearaneet  of  some  Cases  of 
Cholera." 

He  contended  that  the  mere  morbid 
anatomist  was  not  a  pathognomist ;  and 
that  the  researches  of  the  pathognomist 
were  infinitely  more  valuable  to  science, 
lie  had  made  about  three  hundred  dissec- 
tions of  cholera  patients,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  conducted  by  himself. 
He  began  his  investigations  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  further  than 
that  there  was  a  lost  balance  of  circula- 
tion, and  that  fever  followed.  lie  had 
not  been  investigating  the  subject  a  fort- 
night before  he  found  that  this  was  incor- 
rect. The  very  remedies  in  use  for  reco- 
vering the  lost  balance  of  circulation  were 
positively  painful  to  the  patient.  The  cry 
was  for  exposure  and  cold  drinks.  One 
grand  circumstance  was,  that  the  body 
was  of  a  datk  colour.  The  question  arose, 
on  what  that  depended,  lie  found  the 
cause  of  it  was,  that  every  capillary  vessel 
\^a<i  distended  with  blood,  therefore  there 
was  no  lost  balance  in  the  circulation. 
After  death  the  body  still  retained  its 
livid  colour,  and  would  still  bleed.  In 
every  examination  he  found  the  same  dis- 


teuion  with  blood  in  both  the  arteries 
and  veins,  it  had  be«n  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Shau|;hnessy,  that  the  serum  of  the 
blood  was  deficient  in  cholera,  and  the 
result  was  that  iliey  could  not  get  the 
blood  to  flow;  it  was  too  thick.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  blood  was  deli- 
cieol  in  its  serum,  in  the  albumen,  and  in 
niine  particles.  The  accumulation  of 
blood  was  not  in  one  ontan  or  in  any  set 
of  or^ns,  but  in  the  vessels  of  ail  the  or- 
gans they  found  accumulatiuns  of  blood. 
He  had  taken  dimensions  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  in  one  case,  and  it  was  the 
enormous  size  ot  one  inch  in  diameter,  ot 
tliree  inches  in  circumference.  The  vena 
cava  was  one  inch  and  tijree-fifths  in  dia- 
meter, it  was  enormously  distended  with 
blood.  In  the  brain  tliere  was  great  vas- 
cularity, more  so  than  in  inflammation 
itself.  So  tliat  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  deficiency  of  blood  as  there  was 
bad  blood  itt  cholera.  The  very  hones 
were  vascular,  and  the  vessels  gorged  with 
blood.  Coagulated  blood  was  found  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  brain  in  the  collapsed 
Stale.  He  had  fouad  the  ventricles  gorged 
vrith  a  fluid,  6ic. ;  by  this  be  had  found 
out  that  there  was  a  communication  be- 
tween the  ventricles  and  the  spinal  mar 
TOW.  The  same  vascularity  was  found  in 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  even  in  the  fourth 
veotricle  of  the  brain.  The  lungs  were 
excessively  heavy,  being  gorged  with 
blood,  weighing  as  much  as  31bs.  9oz. 
without  the  heart.  It  had  made  his  heart 
bleed  to  see  the  wrong  manner  in  which 
patients  were  treated.  One  man  had  got 
a  medal  for  smothering  his  patients  be- 
tween two  feather  beds.  Another  had 
abused  him  for  not  bastinadoing  the  feet 
of  bis  patients.  In  some  cases  they  had 
absolutely  seared  their  patients  with  hot 
ironsi,  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  re- 
Storing  lost  balance  in  the  circulation. 
He  had  found  the  ganglia  invariably 
healthy,  but  very  vascular.  Coagulum 
extencied  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
into  every  direction  of  the  lungs.  lie  had 
also  observed  eccliymotic  patches  on  the 
aorta,  and  on  the  heart.  The  heart  was 
also  excessively  red  and  vascular.  He 
had  found  a  false  membrane  lining  the 
whole  coat  of  the  arteries,  growing  more 
dense  as  it  approached  the  heart.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  effort  of 
nature  for  the  formation  of  serum.  The-te 
appearances  could  not  be  the  result  of  any 
morbid  change,  as  he  had  stood  with  the 
knife  in  his  hand  after  a  patient  had  died, 
and  it  would  shock  non-medical  persons 
to  hear  the  shortness  of  lime  id  which  he 


had  dissected  cholera  patients  afler  death  ; 
but  it  had  been  done  for  the  best  possible 
reasons.  The  gall  bladder  was  generally 
enormous,  and  filled  wiih  calculus,  from 
which  he  inferred  the  cholera  always 
picked  victims  from  dram-drinkerg  with 
diseased  livers. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  on 
this,  in  which  Dr.  Mackintosh  inferred 
that  the  blood  was  thick  for  want  of  serum, 
and  that  its  thickness  made  it  difficult  for 
the  heart  to  pump  ii,  and  hence  Ihe  weak 
pulse  in  cholera.  The  first  lymplom  in 
cholera  was  a  watery  diarrhcea,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  pure  discharge  of  se- 
rum, which  brought  the  blood  into  its 
thick  state.  During  the  delivery  of  the 
paper  Dr.  Mackintosh  exhibited  some 
very  beautiful  preparations  taken  from 
cholera  patients,  to  show  the  extreme  vas- 
cularity which  existed. 


Cfte  aoniion  iiflflJi'ral 

AND 

^uiffiral  3om-naI* 

Saturday,   October   30/4,    1837. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  review  its  important  proceeding, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  page, 
without  deep  interest.  Scarcely  nine 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  origin  of 
this  institution,  and  notwithstandiDg  the 
venomous  abuse  which  was  poured  upon 
it  by  some,  whose  worldly  interests 
prompted  them  to  endeavour  to  check  its 
progress,  and,  by  others,  who  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  have  cautiously 
pursued  a  serpentine  course  to,  adapt 
themselves  to  any  "  change  of  the  times," 
whether  in  the  "council"  or  in  Ihe 
"  senate,''  this  association  has  surmount- 
ed evejy  difficulty  which  had  been  cast 
upon  its  path,  and  made  a  progress  more 
rapid  and  substantial  than  its  best  well- 
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wishers  could  have  reasonably  anticipated. 
It  may  now,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a 
regularly  organized  body  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers have  only  to  \ise  their  sound  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  selecting  those 
points  for  animadversion,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  correct  those  abuses  which  are 
most  within  their  power  to  remove.  They 
must  be  aware,  that  in  the  chaos  of  mo- 
nopoly aind  misrule  which  exists  in  the 
medical  corporations,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  improve,  far  less  to  alter  the 
wiole  of  the  present  system  of  things  ; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  the  medical  re- 
former, to  select  only  those  parts  of  lie 
system  for  his  particular  consideration, 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to 
amend. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  petition  parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  and  amending  the  Poor 
Law  act,  appears  a  most  lational  and 
judicious  proceeding,  and  a  legitimate 
object  for  their  interference.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor 
would  be  long  before  they  claimed  the 
attention  of  any  of  our  three  immaculate 
medical  corporations;  so  that  this  pa- 
triotic effort  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ought  to  be  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  all  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  fiaite  of  the  sick  poor.  In  accom- 
plishing this  great  national  object,  the  ad- 
vantages to  society  will  be  two  fold,  for 
it  will  have  the  effect  not  only  of  causing 
a  larger  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  by 
each  parish  in  acts  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence, but  it  will  also  have  tlie  indirect 
effect  of  elevating  the  character  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  by  whose  hands 
such  acts  are  best  administered.  It  is 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  working  of 
the  present  bill,  and  witness  the  infamous 
traffic,  of  which  the  sick  poor  are  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  without  offering  our 
sincere  wishes  for  the  successful  efforts  of 


the  Association;  and  we  trust,  before 
long,  tliat  inexperienced  and  unprincipled 
adventurers  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  disgrace  the  profession  to  which  they 
belong,  by  undertaking  to  attend  a  poor 
man  on  his  sick  bed  and  providing  him 
with  medicine  during  twelve  months  for 
the  sum  of  one  shilling  ! 

The  next  great  object  which  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Association,  and  which 
many  of  its  members  seem  very  anxious 
to  accomplish,  is  to  render  the  profession 
ONE  and  INDIVISIBLE,  a  desire  to  fulfil 
which  is  fraught  with  difficuties,  though 
not  on  this  account  the  less  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  and  vigorous  eiTorts  of 
the  Association,  we  allude  to  their  "  peti- 
tion to  Parliament "  praying  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  ONE  FAcnxY  OF  Mepicine. 
There  is  only  one  opinion  amongst  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  profession  on  the 
ineffective,  corrupt,  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  existing  medical  corporations 
in  this  kingdom,  but  still  it  would  be 
difficult  to  induce  a  government  so  to 
remodel  them,  as  to  meet  the  views  of  all 
reasonable  reformers;  and  we  therefore 
cannot  help  using  our  endeavour  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  all  those,  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  profession  at  heart, 
not  to  look  to  the  interference  of  a  legis- 
lature for  any  substantial  amendment  in 
their  condition ;  but  rather  to  place  their 
hope  in  a  warm  co-operation  and  har- 
mony amongst  themselves,  and  to  observe 
such  conduct  towards  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  as  will  ensure  the  appro- 
bation of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
In  attempting  to  elevate  their  own  con- 
dition, let  them  ever  remember,  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  any  endeavour  to 
loner  others.  The  highest  of  our  profes- 
sional brethren  have  enough  to  humble 
them,  and  in  place  of  deteriorating  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess,  let 
the  Members  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 


ciaUon  endeaTonr  to  derate  themielTes, 
only  by  panaing  thtt  line  of  coadact, 
which  cannot  fiul  to  plaee  them  in  the 
■ame  profeasioiial  nnk,  with  Ihoie  who 
now  coDaiderthenuelres  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion. To  acqnire  this  potition,  and  thus 
make  the  profession  one  body,  it  is  need- 
less to  suppose  that  such  an  impoitant 
object  can  be  accomplished,  simply  bj 
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REDL'CTIOK    OF   FEES. 

It  is  gratiiying  to  ns  to  be  enabled  to  an- 
nounce that  the  medical  officers  of  this 
hospiul  have  reduced  the  fee  <br  medical 
and  suigical  attendanre,  to  the  compara- 
tively moderate  sum  of  T«enttf-/ve  gui- 


establishing  one  sgr«tem  of  medical  e</B<ra- ■  „;^,  it  is  now  some  months  since  we 
tin,  for  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  j  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  woald 
individnals  in  the  most  humble  walks ;  j„^g  (gthe  medical  officers  of  both  of  the 
who  have  gone  ihrongfa  a  system  of  edu-j  Westminster  and  Middlesex  Hospiuls,  if 
cation,  ftr  more  extended  than  many,  xY.ej  would  reduce  their  attendance  fee ; 
who  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  |  ^nd  the  expediency  of  tlie  measure  ap- 
h^esfgnde"  of  the  profession.  Tlie.p^,eJto  u,  the  roore  judicions  at  that 
real  eanse  of  the  existing  distinctious ,  nr.ooierit,  in  consequence  of  the  McraU 
amongstmedical  practitioners,  we  have  no  r,f  the  North  London  Hospital  having 
hesitation  in  affirming,  ari-es  from  ti.cji'^  'onieiKplated  castinsr  away  the  benefits 
difleicuees  in  the  modes  by  which  CM'<;«hich  l.ad  Wallen  ti.«fm  f;<.m  iJ.^ir  Um 
grade  is  remunerated;  ar.d  as  long  ^V««,  and  proposinz  to  raise  it  to  all  sf:- 
one  class  of  pnctiiioceis,  either  fro=; :  .f^r.ti,  »zc«pt  tt.«>te  «lto  would  iabca.t  to 
choice,  or  fram  what  they  nay  conceive  j  ;,■«,,  to  svme  of  ti.eir  p:osv  disco' r.'trs. 
t»be  their  worldly  interfct,  are  r«m'jr.e- ,  We  l.avt  tve.'v  r%«Mn  to  be'.jert,  -JAt 
rated  by  being  paid  for  rudiiint*  tLey '  i:;.0T;g»t  a  cer.»in  dasf  of  stcdents  t:.e 
/tniti  and  prescribe,  they  mait  t'.t  ei-  j  •.^^f.  v.v-.::.'/.  'A  ••.e  a.%ii'.-«I  cheers  of  -.'.e 
pcct  to  bare  tha  same  nnk  as  tbo**  «r.o ,.  »,-o..-v,  i/,:.^<,:.  If'.tp.'.u  Vj  extort  «--•  id- 
reoeive  only  a  hooorariam  fcx  their  ii'J-,,;,.:-,;,^;  iqib  ,/  ii:o£i*y  from  pc;..  -,  Km 
vice.  In  this  respect,  t/.*  Kedical  pro- '  -.j,^^  receir^j  w.th  tLos*  UfiMi^.  of  in- 
feasioo  reseiMes  all  ciLers,  for  -j.  kivrr  j  -j:^r.v.  «,  fcr  wj.a;b  many  of  the  t»ata.c- 
avocatioB  ialife,  a  t:m:"2ar  daUL-.t^vn  cf . .  ,r^^  ,^  <.}^  r^yw^r  •?«««  trviefSKn  r.ave 
nnk  n  ftwtftlMe;  aod  is  toaae  et«b  to  j  i^Mt,  ^f,  resjtr k-«^!t ;  vA  it  it,  lijtnf'jtr, 
a  graater  degree  imb  m  z:^xisA.  l^-.mit:  .-y.-'A  ti-'jifat^jo^i  w*  yn'Jr.rt '.ha 
all  biaachcs,  the  retaul  dca^  d'>»  cvtii-^  Wf^RL.MWtr;  M'AZt'^Ai  Lm  et..*  o>r.- 
enjoy  Ae  bum  positicE.  in  tccattY  m  Ua  j  ^.'.y^  -<Ji  '.-^  «riA?  v^.tu  i.'.  'iA  y7w 
geneial  Berchatt,  Be::£0  a  4«  =*r'iA-.: .  ».»'.•..•.•.  of  •'->*  sv.-ieiVi  fc*.  We  re^nf. 
OB  aa  cqaality  with  tae  jaaaui  yi'^^a^i.  \y,  uv  v. v.*  "^  ■A.To-a^ituJ^J  ;</.  .'.7  'A 
Ibeae  4MttKim  have  e»*r  *u>''^  i/y: ;  v^  %j/;:'.**»r  v.>.m  i*?  ycAT.'j^  '-'jeaL 
Bast  e*«f  exist  is  1.-  ti'-ijHrf  •«'-■«■■/,  w  »  ie«,  ff-/a  ;^';ir--i-T  '-7  tot  %Mf=.- ^  '.< 
they  oaoatilate  tut  vvy  cdmsuv*  k«:  t^^ak  »(t  ;«p.  ;  '.v/V'^.  wt  !«'«'.  ^'.■vt  -■j*::  :£■> 
die  swy  basis  o*  errZ-Jirjia..  i-fCJU-'x  -•c:.- ',»•*.  <«-■.;.■:  -/  v*  Ov*-  Svw. 
when  duly  reg-'JaSei, '^  •-*".*.  ft* -vp './".r^v-iv*?;.  •  ,;  wtv:  •.•,  •.•.*  M..:^  **tr 
haaaa  aaSve,  aori  ^r'. v. ;/.  .-.ijr  •'<  *->]  v.v>.  *.'  v-^.'  v.. 
BoUeai  aetjgss.  i  cv.*  -.^  '-•.•  n*^*-! 
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REVIEW. 


Surgeons,  through  the  racditam  of  two  of 
its  members,  more  purticularly  by  its  late 
President,  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it 
auguts  most  fsvourably  of  (he  inti?nt)onH 
of  the  liberal  members  of  that  council, 
and  marks  their  desire  to  afford  ihe  stu- 
dent of  medicine  of  this  metropolis  the 
means  of  acquiring  professional  know- 
ledge on  more  reasonable  terms.  We  arc 
indeed  prepared  to  leam  that  sucli  will  be 
the  increase  of  the  nuraber.of  the  students 
from  the  reduction  uf  the  attendance  fee, 
that  "the  funds"  will  wear  a  different 
aspect  than  they  have  done  for  some  time 
past,  under  llie  old  regiinc.  Wc  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  tins  prediction  from 
what  took  place  at  the  North  London 
Hospital,  as  every  one  must  be  aware, 
that  few,  if  any.  students  ever  would  hare 
entered  to  (hnt  institution,  had  not  the 
commodity,  with  ali  its  imperfections, 
been  offered  at  "  half  price.'' 


NORTH  LONDOPf  HOSPITAL. 


TIIE   LITMOTRITY    CASE. 

It  may  be  well  to  inform  those  who  have 
written  to  us,  and  one  corrtspondcjil  in 
particular,  who  has  done  so  in  not  very 
courteous  language,  that  the  investigation 
of  the  Hospital  Committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence  brought  before  them,  will  be  laid 


the  conduct  of  the  committee,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his 
introductory  lecture  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  medical  men. 


REVIEW. 


Hiiloire  des  Maladiet  O/tmrpeet  a  la 
Grande  Jlrmee  Francaige,  Pendant 
iea  Oampagnea  de  Rustic,  en  1812  et 
D'  jlUemagne  en  1813.  Par  le  Che- 
valier J.  R.  S.  De  Kf.kcuove.  Anvers, 
1835.  History  of  the  Diseases  ob- 
served in  the  Great  Army  of  France  in 
Russian  and  German  Campaigns  of 
ISlZand  1813. 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  our  au- 
thor is  that  of  diarrhcsa,  which  he  states 
to  have  been  one  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases in  die  French  army  at  the  eventful 
period  of  which  he  writes.  He  describes 
it  as  consisting  in  liquid  and  frequent 
stoob,  and  as  having  iis  seat  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.  In  some  of  tlie 
soldiers  it  was  preceded,  and  in  others 
accompanied  by  anurexia,  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  nausea,  sorDeiimes  vomiting, 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
Sec;  which  symptoms  generally  abated 
on  the  third  day.  In  several  of  the  pa- 
tients so  affected  there  wis  violent  colic, 
thirst  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  The  in- 
testinal iritation  often  went  &>>  far  as  to 
produce  tenesmus.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases,  there  was  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  tongue  was  loaded  with  a  ^d 
yellowish  or  whitish  mucous  coat.  ^| 

Diarrhoea  may  be   excited  by  the   in-  ^* 
gestion  of  acrid  substances,  by  food   of 
difFiuult  digestion,  by  excessive  quantity 
of  food,  by  a  superabundance  of  bile,  by 
a  peculiar  acrimony  of  this  fluid  ;  by  ex- 


befotethe  public  in  due  time.    The  in-  tcrnal  causes;  it  may,  in  a  word,  arise 

.,>..i;_»i;„„  i,„o.  !,.>»„  .,M».„i=j  .oiii,  ,,.„.v,i  Iffora  the  use  of  all  tliose  substances  capa- 
vcstiiration  has  been  atlenoea  witli  a  good   , ,       /.•-..■       .l      •  .    .■     i 

^  "         Die  of  irniatmg  the    mtestinal   mucous 


deal  of  delicacy.  For  the  proppers  of 
the  University  are  quite  aware  that  the 
question  which  will  ullimalely  come  be- 
fore them  for  decision,  will  be,  whether 
they  shall  defend  the  faulty,  or  endea> 
vour  to  shelter  the  honour,  and  integrity, 
and  skill  of  one  of  their  own  body. 

If  we  Could  venture,  in  this  stage  of  the 
iDvesligalioa,  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  we  would   augur  favourably  of 


membrane ;  from  the  action  of  cold  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  transpiration  ;  from  causes 
which  may  weaken  the  alimentary  canal, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  in 
persons  of  great  nervous  irritability  by  a. 
strong  mental  emotion ;  it  then  assumes 
the  name  of  diarrhoea ;  this  latter  variety 
however  does  not  affect  soldiers.  Gas- 
tric affection  is  oftentimes  the  proximate 
cause  of  alvine  dejections  observed  iu 
armies,  as  it  is  known  that  mere  irritation 
of  tlie  stomach  is  sufficicent  to  excite  vio- 
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knt  watery  «tools.    Thr  diarrhoea  often 
occurred   as  a  secondary   affection.     In 
the   French  army  the  diairboea,  being  of 
the  mucous  or  bilious  sp«cies,  was  pro- 
duced   by   suppressed     perspiration,  by 
privation*,  by  the  use  of  coarse  and  irri- 
taling  food,  by  exhausiion,  and  probably 
^•oiore  paiticularly  by  an  increased  secre- 
tion  of  bile  wliich   had    been    rendered 
acrid  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  faii- 
.gue,  bad  food,  and  atmospheric  influence. 
^This  latter  cause  our  author  is  strongly 
^disposed  to  consider  as  a  frequent  cause 
^of  intestinal  irritation. 

Jn  the  autopsies  made  by  our  author 
fie  found  the  intestinal  canal  ulcerated, 
ind  frequently  bare  erosions  of  the  mucous 
>  membrane  with  actual  disorgautzaiion. 

With  rwpect  to  Irtatmenl,  the  disease 
f  frequently  passed  off"  without  any  medi- 
[eine;  mere  attention  to  diet  and  rest  suf- 
Dot  when  the  employment  of 
licine  appeared  necessary,  the  author 
»fe  in  the  first  instance  an  emetic,  which 
be  invariably  found  to  answer  his  espec- 
f.ion  ;  to  use  his  own  forcible  expres- 
iiOD,  "it  tore  up  the  evil  by  the  root  in 
||»ery  many  cases."  If  the  evacuation  of 
lie  cause  of  the  gastric  irritation  was  nes- 
cted,  the  disease  soon  became  comph- 
led  with  typhu',  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  subsisiini;  between  the 
brain  and  the  intestinal  canal.  Ipecacu- 
anha he  preferred  as  an  emetic  to  tarta- 
riied  antimony  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  substance  being  disposed  to  act  on 
the  intestmes  and  so  excite  purging,  whilst 
the  action  of  ipecacuanha  is  conlincd  to 
the  stomach.  Even  gastric  disturbance 
did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  the  eme- 
tic ;  be  employed  it  with  the  view  of 
determining  to  the  surface.  The  deriva- 
tive of  revulsive  power  also  which  the 
emetic  exercised  recommendedst  strongly. 
lo  order  to  promote  still  further  the 
action  of  the  skin  he  employed  pediluvia, 
and  warm  baths.  Our  author  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  use  of  warm  baths  in 
in  every  case.  Sudorifics  were  the  medi- 
cines employed  by  liini  after  the  emetic, 
more  particularly  if  the  disease  appeared 
to  have  been  caused  by  suppression  of  the 
cutaneous  transpiration.  Dry  frictions 
along  the  back  and  extremities  were  also 
employed. 

Whenever  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
occasioned  by  general  debility,  as  fre- 
qneolly  occurred  among  the  soldiers,  he 
employed  a  strengthening  regimen  suited 
to  the  state  of  the  patient,  combined  also 
with  tonics. 

When  the  imeslinal  itritatioo  was  very 


severe,  marked  by  severe  pain  and  a 
continual  desire  to  go  to  stool  accom- 
panied with  ineffectual  efforts,  ^he  then 
prescribed  mucilaginous  mixtures,  rice 
or  barley  water  as  the  ordin.iry  drink, 
demulcent  lavements,  emollient  fomenta- 
tions or  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen  ;  and 
if  the  patient  was  not  too  much  exhausted 
he  combined  with  this  treatment  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  anus,  followed 
by  warm  baths,  hot  cataplasms  to  the 
leg<,  frictions  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  strict  attention  to  diet. 

When  the  irritation  was  on  the  decline, 
he  found  blisters  or  sinapisms,  applied  to 
parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
productive  of  much  benefit ;  and  with 
respect  to  internal  medicine,  nothing 
answered  so  well  as  a  solution  of  guTn> 
arable,  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  of 
rice  or  barley,  with  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium,  or  with  laudanum;  if  the  patient 
complained  of  pains  in  the  abdomen,  he 
employed  opiate  frictions  over  the  seat  of 
pain  ;  mucilaginous  lavements  with  laud« 
num,  or  lavements  prepared  with  poppy- 
heads,  or  marsh-  mallow  leaves.  The 
same  remedies,  more  particularly  the 
opium,  combined  with  aromatic  infusions 
are  iu>iic«ted  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nervous  diaihtra  above  mentioned. 

Whenever  the  author  conceived  tlie 
diarrncea  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the 
liver,  to  the  remetlics  already  mentioned 
he  added  mercurial  frictions  to  the  abdo- 
men, lie  considered  that  these  frictions 
by  stimulating  the  lymphatic  system, 
acted  as  useful  derivatives,  and  that  io 
several  cases  they  may  remove  local  irri- 
taiion  or  inflammation,  the  character  of 
which  may  be  absolutely  acute,  or  else 
after  the  inflammatory  acute  stage  has 
been  sufficiently  combatted  by  blood- 
letting. 

After  following  this  plan  of  treatment 
it  disappeared  in  general  at  the  end  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten  days;  relapses  were  very 
frequent;  the  slightest  deviation  from 
strict  regimen  sufficed  to  bring  it  back 
and  lo  aggravate  its  cause.  When  the 
disease  continued  beyond  the  sixth, 
seventh,  or  eiglith  day,  it  assumed  an 
asthenic  character ;  it  sometimes  changed 
into  lieniery.  The  disease  having  coti- 
rinued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  the  alvine  evacuutions  bein<;r  still  kept 
up  by  the  relaxed  stnte  of  the  inleslinul 
mucous  membrane,  .1  chronic  form  of  the 
affi'ction  remained,  the  trontmcnl  of  which 
our  author  details  in 

Chap.  5,  under  the  l«?ad  of  DfftKtt/r^' 
which  is  characterized   by  frei|uea'  1 
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uiiiialur.kt  stools,  accoin^uiiiiid  with  le- 
nesiuus  and  acute  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
Dysentery,  which  is  laore  coinmon  in  hot 
than  in  cold  countries,  is  a  very  frequent 
disease  in  camps  and  armies,  when  the 
soldier  is  badly  fed,  exponed  to  nioisiturf 
or  to  sudden  transitions  from  heat  lo 
cold;  and  more  especially  when  a  large 
body  ot  troops  tarries  for  a  long  time  in 
one  plitce,  wliere  tlie  rules  of  hyueine  are 
nejjli^ted.  This  disease  generally  appears 
in  summer  and  in  autumn,  after  intense 
heats,  principally  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, when  bilious  atfectious  are  roost  ge- 
nerally observed  ;  or  else  at  the  cora- 
incdccmeut  of  auliimn,  if  the  days  are 
liot  and  the  nights  cool. 

The  occasional  causes  of  dysentery  are 
the  same  as  those  of  diarrluea ;  moreover, 
these  two  diseases,  at  the  time  of  a  dysen- 
tery, alwiiys  prevail  simultaneously, 
These  causes  wdl  produce  dysentery  in 
one  person  who  it  predisposed  to  it, 
whilst  in  another  they  will  produce  only 
diarrhiea.  The  distinction  generally 
ade  between  these  two  diseases,  and 
liidi  is  founded  on  the  intensity  of  the 
tRymptoms,  our  author  considers  futile. 
By  i^ydentciy  he  understands  an  in-1 
flammniiion  the  scat  of  which  is  ia  the 
mucous  memhrane  of  llje  large  inlesliuc, 
and  which  cliiuHy  affects  the  colon;  an 
infliinini.ilion  which  follows  Ute  stiiges 
usually  followed  by  catarrhal  atiections, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
plieiioincna ;  fever  more  or  less  intense, 
colic  sometimes  Tcry  violent,  vain  and 
repeated  efforts  to  discharge  the  bowels, 
tenesmus,  mucous  discharges,  which  are 
inost  frequently  bloody  and  in  very  small 
quantity,  though  the  stools  are  frequent, 
extreme  contraction  of  the  rectum,  with  a 
feeling  of  buiniog  heat  in  the  part,  &c. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  dysentery  wore 
the  same  in  our  soldiers  as  those  in  diarr- 
hoea, only  that  they  acted  with  more  tio- 
lence  on  the  iuleslinal  mucous  membrane. 
lie  thought  he  observed  that  dysentery 
appeared  rather  in  those  individuals  who 
had  great  irrilubility  of  the  intestinal 
canul,  so  that  the  irritation  produced  on 
the  iutestiues,  either  by  a  suppurated 
transpiration,  or  by  coarse  and  bad  food, 
or  by  the  presence  of  a  superabundance 
of  acrid  bile,  &c.,  becomes  developed 
with  more  violence. 

With  respect  to  contagion  as  a  cause 
he  does  itot  think  that  the  disease  cau  be 
traiumitted  in  that  way,  not  even  in  its 
coinplicauon  with  typhus.  lie  thinks, 
however,  that  dysentery  may  be  caught 
remaining  in  an  atmosphere  iufcctcd 


with  miasms  exhaled  by  dysenteric  dejec- 
tions. 

Dysentery  may  terminate  in  the  same 
manner  as  enteritis.  The  fever  may  con- 
tinue duriiii^  the  entire  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  it  terminates  fatally.  It  occa- 
sionally happeiLS  that  the  fever  disappears 
while  tlie  dysenteric  phenomena  still  con- 
iinue.  This  disease,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  may  change  into 
lientery,  often  into  chronic  diarrhcea,  re- 
sulting from  ulcerations  of  the  large  in- 
testines. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  three  or  four 
(lays,  which  h?  calls  l\\Q^r»t  period,  be- 
fore irritation  became  developed,  our 
author  found  the  greatest  b«>nefit  from  an 
emetic  of  Ipecacuanha.  When  the  dis- 
ease depended  on  suppression  of  trans- 
piration, he  prescribed  sudoriflcs  after 
the  emetic,  hot  baths  also,  &c.  Beside 
these  means  he  employed  emollient  Lave- 
ments. 

When  he  had  reason  to  think  tliat  the 
disease  arose  from  irritation  produced  by 
the  presence  of  acrid  bile  iu  itie  intes- 
tines, he  employed  mercurial  frictions 
over  tlie  region  oi  the  liver,  and  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  emetic  with  emollient  mix- 
tures and  mucilaginous  lavements.  Where 
the  distjaae  vv;ts  occasioned  by  imligcsted 
suhslauceii,  he  soraetiinej  found  benefit 
from  employing  a  solution  of  manna,  a 
weak  decoction  of  senna  leaves,  &c. ;  he 
thinks,  however,  that  purgatives  so  much 
recoinniended  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery, are  not  only  inapplicable,  but  often 
injurious  by  increasing  the  irritation. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  disease, 
when  the  irritation  is  fully  develope<l, 
emetics  and  every  thing  stimulating  must 
be  abstained  from  ;  the  intestinal  irrita- 
tion may  then  be  so  intense  as  to  render 
blood-letting  necessary ;  it  should  be  em- 
ployed, however,  with  circumspection. 
When  the  patient  is  robust  and  the  in- 
flammation at  its  height,  general  bleeding 
may  be  indicated;  local  bleeding,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
and  principally  to  the  anus.  In  this  pe- 
riod strict  attention  to  diet  ii  necessary  ; 
the  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  fo- 
cnentutions  and  emollient  cataplasms; 
mucilaginous  lavements  should  be  given> 
and  by  way  of  deviation  pediluvii  should 
be  employed,  and  hot  cataplasms  should 
be  applied  to  the  extremities;  and  if  there 
be  nu  febrile  reaction  remaining,  blisters 
or  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to  parts 
remote  from  the  seal  of  inflammation,  &c. 
Bloodletting  practised  in  the  treatment 
uf  the  dysentery  which  prevailed  at  this 
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time  in  the  French  army  was  generally 
found  to  be  injnrious  in  consequence  of 
the  eshanated  state  of  the  men,  and  by 
reason  of  the  tendency  to  typhus,  which 
was  found  to  exist.  When  the  disease  is 
on  the  decline,  or  has  passed  into  the 
diTonic  state,  the  application  of  a  large 
blister  to  fin  abdomen  has  been  found 
beneficial. 

Where  the  dysentery  seemed  to  depend 
on  general  atony,  as  (was  marked  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  ferer,  an  analeptic 
regimen  was  recommended;  frictions 
with  volatile  linament  and  laudanum  or 
with  amnatic  fomentations  over  the  ab- 
domen ;  blisters  to  the  thighs  or  on  the 
back ;  lavements  with  laudanum :  tonics 
combined  with  mucilaginous  prepara- 
tions, inch  as  a  weak  infusion  of  rhubarb 
with  tinctaie  of  canella. 

The  transition  of  dysentery  into  the 
state  of  gangrene  was  recognized  by  the 
diminution  or  sndden  cessation  of  pain, 
general  prostration  of  strength,  alteration 
of  the  features,  meteorism,  cold  sweat  on 
the  extremities,  falling  of  the  pulse,  Sec 
Aseoon  as  a  tendency  to' this  state  ap- 
peared, the  author  employed  aromatic 
mfusions,  decoction  of  bark,  camphor, 
ether,  with  opium,  and  gum ;  also  aro- 
matic fomentati}ns  and  frictions  with  am- 
monia and  camphor  over  the  abdomen ; 
blisters  or  sinapisms  ;  aromatic  lavements 
containing  camphor  and  laudanum.  The 
same  regimen  was  observed  in  dyst  ntery 
u  in  diarrhoea.  When  the  disease  after 
lasting  for  Some  time  passes  into  the 
chronic  state,  and  the  alvine  discharges 
are  now  kept  up  onlv  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  canal,  the  disease 
dwnges  into  diarrlioea,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  the  chronic  form  of 
that  complaint, -which  our  author  con- 
ceives is  best  treated  with  tonico-astrin- 
genla  combined  with  opium  ;  the  opium 
should  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  com- 
mencing by  two  or  three  grains  to  be 
taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in- 
creasing it  gradually  up  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  grains.  The  author  here  strictly 
cautions  us  to  beware  of  the  premature 
use  of  opium  and  astringents,  as  they 
never  should  be  employed,  as  lont;  as  the 
intestinal  irritation  is  of  an  acute  charac- 
ter, nor  if  the  intestinal  evacu-ation  is 
supposed  to  be  ocrasioned  by  ulceration 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  An  emollient 
plan  of  treatment  should  then  be  adopted ; 
a  seton  should  be  established  in  the  lum- 
bar region  or  issues  in  the  thighs,  ns  well 
as  mercurial  frictions  over  the  abdomen. 
The  author  has  also  found  great  service 


from  simaruba  bark  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  forms  of  the  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  as  also  rhatany  root,  and 
columbo  root  in  decoction,  with  which 
remedies  he  combined  opium  and  muci- 
'ag^nous  preparations. 

We  shall  probably  give  in  some  future 
number  further  extracts  from  this  really 
practical  work.  The  near  approach  of 
the  new  medical  session  will,  we  trust, 
serve  as  our  apology  for  not  going  farther 
for  the  present.  The  length  we  have 
gone  will,  we  are  sure,  sufficiently  mark 
the  importance  of  the  work. 


ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  Medical  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  London 
Coffee  House,  Luilg^te  Hill,  when  Dr. 
Webster  the  President  was  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  visitors  were  Dr.  Grant,  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Ryan,  Dr.  Harrison, 
Dr.  Roe  of  Epping,  Mr.  Ceeley  of  Ayles- 
bury, and  several  other  gentlemen.  A 
Report  of  the  I'roceetlings  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wagstafle,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Society  had  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  its  siiicerest  friends  could 
have  wished.  A  petition  to  Parliament 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Medi- 
cal Board  to  advi>e  the  Poor  law  Com- 
missioners was  numeniusly  signed,  and 
and  another  prayinii  for  the  cslablish- 
meat  of  one  Medical  p'aculty,  or  a  tripar- 
tite Faculty  for  each  section  of  the  king- 
dom. Hfsolutidns  were  aLso  adnpted, 
that  the  Members  of  the  Association 
should  decline  to  give  Certificates  to  In- 
surance Companies  unless  on  receiving 
remuneration.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr. 
Granville,  Dr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Hooper, 
severally  addre.'iscd  the  Meeting  on  this 
subject. 

When  the  business  was  concluded  the 
Members  and  Visitors  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, which  presented  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  After  the  usual  toasts,  the 
President  proposed  '  Success  to  the  Bri- 
tish Medical  Association,''  which  was 
loudly  applauded.  ]  )r.  Webster  gave  a 
c'ear  and  elo<]uent  account  of  the  objects 
of  tic  Asso'  iation,  and  acknowledged  the 
oblig:iti()ns  which  ilip  Soc:rty  owed  to  the 
•Medical  Press,  which  was  entirely  with 
them,  cxcc'[it  "  the  homnpopathic  portion" 
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(great  laiigliter).  He  tliaoked  the  other 
eJitors  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
and  concludeJ  by  proposing  the  health 
of  Dr.  Ryan  and  the  Medical  Piess." 

Dr.  Uyan  returned  tltanks. 

The  next  least  was  the  "  Lecturers  of 
the  United  Kingdom," — when  there  was 
a  general  call  fur  Dr.  Grant,  who  rclurjied 
lliaiiks,  afier  a  well  delivered  address. 

The  other  toasts  were — tlie  ''healths  of 
Ihe  di!iiing'ui*l'ed  visitors  pre.seni,''  fur 
whom  Dr.  Granville  responded  in  an 
eloquent  speech — and  the  heallli  of  the 
Stewards  was  drank,  for  whom  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  returned  ttianks. 

The  last  Medical  Toast  was  "The 
Fathers  of  Msdical  Ueforra,"  for  whom 
Dr.  Harrison  riiurned  ihaiiks ;  Mr. 
Utiles,  Dr.  Rue,  Mr.  Krans,  Mr.  VVag- 
siaffe,  and  other  gentlemen  also  addressed 
the  meeting. 

The  conviviality  continued  until  1 1 
o'cloek,  "when  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul"  concluded. 


USE  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYIi- 
To  lie  Editor  n/  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir,   I  perceived  in  your  number  for 
September   30ih,   an  nrlirle  strongly  re- 
commending; the  erp'ta  lias  a  remedy  of 
itliR  highest  importarvce  lo  the  obstetrieian. 
In  those  eases  which  I  forwarded  to  you 
for  publication,  and  which  appeared   in 
your  journal   for  the  16th  of  Septe-nber, 
bihere  is   a  typographical   error,  which    1 
Lnow   wish    to   correit, — the    quantity   of 
[Traler  mentioned  is  Jiv.,  I  never  infuse  the 
fcrgot  in  more  than  Jj.  of  tepid   water, 
)  which  I   find  Co  be  tiie  quantity  stated  in 
my  notebook.     Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Rose,  appears  lo  think  the  powder  is  not 
Lto  etfeclual  a£  the  tincture.     I  have  tried 
I  T.   in   various  forms  repeatedly,  without 
kpbserving   the    least   increase  of    uterine 
[action,  and  am  lead  from  ample  experi- 
rtnCe  to  give  preference  to  the  powder. 
'Tlic  ergot  has  had  many  opponents,  but  I 
can,  with  confidence,  recommend  its  ad- 
ministration, having  given  it  in  upwards 
of  1200  cases   without  any    unpleasant 
symptom    having    occurred    in    any   one 
after.     It   not  only   saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  medical  attendant,  but  tike- 
wise  shortens  the  duration  of  the  patient's 
[■ufTeriiigs,  and  puts  in  a  very  short  time 
■n  end  lo  all  those  unpleasant   feelings 
which  every  practitioner  must  have  ob- 
Krved  while  alleuding  a  tedious  labour. 


I  am  happy  to  find  the  veil  of  prejudice 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  utility  of 
the  ergot  becoming  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  I  have  nut  U>e  least 
doubt  that  a  few  years  every  obstetrician 
will,  like  Mr.  Rose,  acknowledge  its 
efficacy  in  producing  uterine  contractrlily, 
iiiid  (  consider  it  lo  be  the  duly  of  every 
one  in  this  our  enlightened  profession,  to 
make  public  those  means  hy  which  the 
suflerings  of  humanity  are  shorteaed  or 
mitigated. 

1  was  called  upon  to  attend  on  the 
lOlh  of  March,  1835,  Mrs,  T.,  mother  of 
six  cbilclren,  of  a  stroiig  and  robust  habit, 
she  had  been  in  labour  for  three  days  pre- 
vious to  my  being  sent  for,  I  found  her 
exceedingly  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  face 
blanched,  pulse  quick  and  tremulous, 
nausea  urgent,  pains  frequent,  but  weak. 
On  examination  I  found  the  os  uteri  dila- 
ted to  the  size  of  a  half  crown  and  thin, 
the  placenta  was  placed  over  the  os  uteri, 
on  running  my  finger  round  the  os,  I 
found  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta 
detached,  and  on  introducing  my  ftnger 
within  the  uterus,  I  found  the  membranes 
tense,  tlie  head  presenting,  and  the  sofl 
parts  dilatable.  In  this  case  the  vital 
energies  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking, 
I  immediately  gave  her  Jj.  of  secalc  cort. 
in  3vj.  of  ne-it  biandy,  in  a  few  seconds 
after  its  administration,  her  pulse  became 
more  full  and  steady,  accompanied  with 
increased  action  of  the  uterus.  I  then 
proceeded  lo  dilate  the  os  externum,  os 
iiiTeriium  (first  lubricating  the  back  part 
of  my  hand  with  lard)  which  I  easily 
efri»cled.  On  arriving  at  the  os  uteri,  I 
did  not  pierce  the  substance  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta,  as  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  some  eminent  obstetri- 
cians, but  gently  separated  a  portion  of 
the  placenta  from  its  attachment  to  tlie 
uterus,  and  without  any  difficulty  intro- 
duced my  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
ruptured  the  membranes,  seized  the  feel, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after,  I  delivered 
her  of  a  living  girl.  The  uterus  firmly 
contracted,  and  the  placenta  was  easily 
detached  from  its  sdhesion  to  that  viscus. 

The  patient  gradually  gained  strength 
and  in  ten  days  after  I  found  her  sitting 
up,  and  to  use  her  own  expression,  said, 
"  that  the  coffee  I  gave  her  in  the  brandy, 
had  savpd  her  life,  and  she  never  felt 
better,''  the  ergot  has  got  the  appellation 
in  this  neirghbourhood  of  coffee  on  ac- 
count, I  presume,  of  its  resmblance  to 
that  article  of  diet. 

!Mr5.  T.  became  again  pregnant,  and  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1836, 1  was  sent 
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for,  and  found  that  slie  had  been  in  labour 
for  some  lime ;  pains  had  now  entirely 
left  her.  On  examination  I  found  the  os 
uleri  cunsiderahly  dilated  and  thick,  mem- 
branes rupturtd.  She  desired  me  to  give 
ber  some  of  my  "coffee"  and  I  ac- 
cordingly gave  her  5j  of  secale  cort.  in  3J 
of  tepid  water,  pains  came  on  almosi 
imroe<liately  after  its  administration,  and 
in  a  short  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine 
»nd  lively  boy ;  the  placenta  came  away 

EUturally,  and  in  two  days  after  she  was 
but  of  bed  and  attending  to  her  usual  oc- 
Bapation  (which  was  tliat  of  a  weaver),  f 
f  Yours  obediently, 

^  T.  H.  VVardlewobth, 

Surgeon. 
JPendelalor,  Oct.  3,  1837. 


HOPITAL    DE    LA    CHARfTE, 

PARIS, 


lOlh  October,  1836. 
(Communicated  by  W.  Rose,  Esq.) 

j4  Musket  Ball  contained  nitiin  tie 
Capsular  Ligament  of  the  Knee-joint 
for  Imnty-four  years. 

An  interesting /)o«<  wor/em  examination 
was  conducted  this  moniiui;  by  M.  Vel- 
peau,  on  the  body  of  a  veteran  soldier  of 
Napoleon,  nearly  sixty  yeatM  of  age,  who 
was  .idmi'.ted  about  a  month  since,  with 
an  ulcerated  wound,  from  four  to  five  in- 
ches long,  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  left  thigh  about  three  inches  above  the 
knee-joint,  lie  complained  also  of  cough, 
pain  in  his  chest,  and  expectorated  some 
niuco-purulent  matter,  but  seemed  to 
complain  principally  of  the  wound. 

On  admission,  he  said  that  when  serv- 
ing in  the  late  war  under  Napoleon,  he 
teceived,  about  twenty  four  years  ago,  a 
Igun-shot  wound  in  this  vpot.  On  cxami- 
■aation,  the  snrgeons  could  not  discover 
be  ball,  and  the  wound  was  allowed  to 
►-cicatrize.  This  accordingly  rendered  him 
unfit  for  further  service,  for  although  he 
always  had  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  the 
knee  joint,  the  leg  remained  swollen  and 
painful,  and  he  was  consequently  in- 
valided. 

Some  short  time  after  bis  discharge,  the 
cicatrix  ulcerated,  and,  after  spending 
soroelime  in  a  civil  hospital,  the  wound 
healed  afiain.  He  surfered  a  great  deal 
m  this  manner,  from  the  frequent  ulcera- 
tions of  the  part,  and  at  length,  after  being 


subjected  to  various  treatment,  he  entered 
this  hospital,  under  the  care  of  M.  Vel- 
peau,  with  the  wound  once  more  in  an 
open  state.  M.  V.  examined  the  wuund 
curefully,  but  could  not  detect  any  for- 
eign body.  The  ulcer  presented  a  dark 
unheAlthy  aspect,  and  discharged  a  thin 
ichorous  matter.  Straps  of  adhesive 
phiisler  were  applied,  and  his  Beneral 
lieaUh;  which  seemed  to  have  suffered  a 
good  deal,  was  attended  to.  Kor  the 
chest  affection  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hos- 
pital, who  delected  a  cavity  in  the  supe- 
rior lobe  of  the  lefttung.  After  a  month's 
treatment  he  sunk. 

Aulopsy  twenty-four  hour»  after  death. 

M.  Velpeau  examined  the  limb  very 
carefully;  the  wound  appeared  gangrcn* 
Dus,  and  the  posterior  sur^ce  of  the  femur 
opposite  the  woHnd,  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient necrosis  ;  a  small  round  spot, 
about  the  size  of  a  four-penny  piece 
(against  which  the  ball  originally  struck), 
appeared  quite  gone,  through  which  you 
might  pass  the  probe  into  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone. 

The  ball,  a  l^ad  one  of  the  common 
musket  »ize,  was  found  resting  immedi- 
ately or*  the  posterior  surface  of  the  knee- 
jomt,  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
waj  scarcely,  or  in  a  very  trifl.ng  degree, 
altered  from  its  original  form.  On  the 
most  minute  examination,  no  vestige  of 
the  Irajet,  by  which  it  arrived  at  its  pre- 
sent position,  could  be  discovere<l. 

The  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  were  dissolvi-d,  but 
there  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease 
about  the  joint,  and  its  motion  was  not, 
at  any  lime,  impede>l  by  ihe  accident 

There  were  one  or  two  cavities  found 
in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  also  a 
large  qmnlity  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  entire  of  the  left 
leg  was  infiltrated  with  a  similar  fluid. 

M.  V.  remarked,  that  death  was  evi- 
dently caused  by  the  chest  affeciion,  but 
that  the  wound  served  as  a  "point 
d'appui"  for  the  disease  of  the  lungs, 
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To  the  Editors  of  ihe  London  Medical 
and  SnrgiciH  Jmirtial. 
Gentlemen — As  the  notice  t^hich  you 
took  in  your  last  number  of  the  atten- 
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dance  of  the  medical  students  at  Chapel 
three  times  a  day,  may  prevent  some  com- 
ing  forward  who  are  not  members  of  the 
established  church,  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  candour  to  state  that  such  an  atten- 
dance is  not  in  any  way  compultory  ;  for 
though  all  the  professors  being  high 
churchmen  attend  daily,  they  are  &r 
from  wishing  to  deter  Dissenteks  of  all 
denominations  from  becoming  students  of 
the  medical  school,  more  particularly 
from  the  empty  state  of  the  benches  last 
session. 
Your  obedient  servant  and  well-wisher. 
Z. 
King's  College,  Strand, 
Oct.3rd,\m7. 

[Though  Dissenters  are  certainly  per- 
mitted to  enrol  themselves  in  this  far- 
fiimed  academy,  we  believe  that  those 
students  who  regularly  attend  Chapel 
meet  with  due  consideration  from  the 
constituted  authorities. — Eds.] 
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October  and,  1637. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Dehdy,  on 
the  axiom  of  John  Hunter,  that  "no  two 
actions  would  go  on  in  one  part,  at  one 
and  the  same  time."  The  paper  embraced 
a  variety  of  propositions  and  illustrations 
respecting  this  celebrated  axiom ;  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  was  rendered 
most  interesting  by  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  vaccination  and  its  prophy- 
lactic power  over  variola.  The  discus- 
sion on  this  point  was  adjourned. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Country  Student. — He  ought  to 
know  that  the  great  Sydenham  is  dead. 
His  representative  only  will  be  found  at 
the  new  "  College  "  1 

Stetioscopist. — When  the  Stethoscope 
is  not  at  band,  a  mock  auscultator  hat 
absolutely  foand  a  kolling-pin  of  more 
advantage. 

All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded,  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  4,  Charlotte-street,  Blooms- 
bury-square. 
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LECTURES  ON  DISF.ASF.S  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

^nauall^  deiixxrcd  in  Parii, 

Br  M.  BiETT, 

Reported  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Sc!iedcl. 

CHRONIC  ECZEMA  OF  TUE 
MAMM/E, 

U  usually  confined  to  a  very  small  extent, 
it  circumscribes  the  nipple  with  consider- 
able regularity.  Xs  it  usually  requires  a 
very  active  treatraent,  'it  is  almost  al- 
ways very  obstinate,  we  have  seen  it  last 
for  years. 

Ectema  of  the  tcrotum,  ana  of  the 
Higii,  in  women  is  always  very  obsti- 
nate; the  same  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  seated  around  the  anus.  Vapour 
douches,  fumigations  and  sulphurous 
douches  are,  together  with  purgatives, 
the  tneans  from  which  most  benefit  may 
be  derived.  In  robust  persons  who  en- 
joy in  other  respects  good  health,  purga- 
tives may  be  freely  employed. 

Eexema  of  the  ear,  is  oftentimes  very 
obstinate,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  hypertrophy,  U  may 
be  necessary  to  place  bits  of  prepared 
iponge  in  the  meatus  auditorius  exlerous, 
Wk  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  closing 
of  this  aperture. 

Lastly,  eczma  of  the  hairy  scalp  may 
present  itself  with  different  phenomena 
•o  much  the  more  important  as  it  has 
been  roisUkcn  for  some  varieties  of  por- 
rigo. 

Thus  we  see  in  patients  affected  wiih 
ectema  which  is  seated  most  frequently 
at  one  and  the  same  time  both  in  the 
face  and  hairy  scalp,  but  sometimes  in 
the  hairy  scalp  alone,  an  exhalation  of 
»enim  so  abundant,  that  all  the  hair  is 
malted  with  it.  Subsequently  the  serum 
No,  2m. 


concretes,  and  the  scales,  at  the  time  of 
their  -formation,  surround  several  hairs 
ju.st  commencing  to  grow.  These  latter 
increase,  and  in  a  little  lime,  either  by  a 
natural  degeneration,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  having  been  accelerated  by 
this  growtJi,  the  scales  become  detached, 
aud  there  are  observed  packets  of  five  or 
six  hairs  matted  together  by  a  scale  of 
graater  or  less  extent,  beyond  which  they 
pass,  both  at  their  adherent  extremity, 
and  at  their  (tee  extremity.  This  pheno- 
mena is  less  appreciable  in  women  ;  but 
it  is  found  in  many  cases,  if  the  hair  be 
examined  near  lo  where  it  escapes  from 
the  bulb.  The  presence  of  these  scale* 
of  a  colour  resembling  amianthui,  in  the 
midst  of  llie  haiis  presents  an  extraordi- 
nary and  an  extremely  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, particularly  in  brunettes. 

Sometimes  the  serous  exhalation  is 
much  less  profuse ;  the  liquid,  on  becom- 
ing dry,  gives  rise  to  small  white  dry 
/ur/uraceous  scales,  which  are  renewed 
very  rapidly,  and  fall  on  the  least  friction 
in  great  abundance. 

These  two  varieties  do  not  ftlter  ibe 
bulb  in  any  way. 

Acidulated  ptisans,  emollient  lotions 
at  the  outset,  subsequently  alcaline  lo- 
tions, gentle  laxatives,  such  are  the  only 
means  which  these  two  varieties  require. 
It  is  sometimes  sufficient,  in  the  case  of 
children,  to  wash  the  head  with  a  solution 
of  soap,  and  to  pass  a  fine  comb  through 
it  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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HERPES. 

The  lerm  Aerpei,  for  a  long  time  back 
employed  voffuely  and  in  the  same  ac- 
ceptation as  the  lerm  dartre,  was  applied 
to  several  eruptions  of  a  nature  altogether 
different,  when  Willan  reserved  it  exclu- 
sively for  a  genus  entirely  distinct. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  an  erup- 
tion of  vesicles  uniformly  collected  io 
groups  on  an  inflaned  base,  so  as  lo  pre- 
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Sent  one  or  more  surfaces  perfectly  cir- 
cumscii'tetl,  separatf  «1  from  cacli  other  by 
grenter  or  loss  intervals  in  which  llie  skin 
is  entirely  heitlhy. 

Ttie  form  of  these  groups  and  their 
seals,  constitute  species  and  varieties  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  be  described  indivj- 
dually. 

Tlie  different  species  of  herpes  in  ge- 
neral follow  an  acute  course;  their  dura- 
tion, which  is  ordinarily  about  one  week, 
seldom  continues  beyond  two  or  three. 
Howe»er  we  sometimes  see  varietirs  of 
this  eruption  continue  for  whole  months 
The  cases  in  which  herpes  isaccompanii'd 
with  severe  constitutional  phenomena  are 
very  rare,  if  they  at  all  exist.  In  ijeneral 
the  symntums  are  confined  to  a  little  in- 
disposition, slight  depression,  sometimes 
loss  of  appetite,  seldom  fever.  When 
developed  under  some  uncommon  cir- 
cumstanccs,  under  the  influence  of  a 
direct  cause,  herpes  almost  always  ap- 
pear! without  any  appreciable  cause,  and 
Icren  in  cases  wherein  it  recognized  a 
direct  cause,  such  as  cold  wind  (herpct 
labialu),  there  exists  al  the  same  time  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  system,  of  which 
the  eruption  is  one  of  the  symptoms. 

The  union  of  vesicles  in  groupF,  on  a 
circumscribed  inflamed  base,  will  always 
suffice  to  prevent  us  from  confounding 
h«rpe>  with  the  other  vesicular  affections. 

it  if  a  disease  uniformly  of  lit(l«  !>eve- 
rily,  which  generally  follows  a  regular 
course,  and  most  frequently  requires  only 
a  simple  emollient  treatment.  Herpes 
may  exist  simultaneously  with  other 
phtegmasite,  either  of  the  skin  or  of  some 
'lulernal  organ. 

Htrpet  Phlyetenndei. — By  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  herpes  phlyclenodes 
we  are  to  understand  those  ail'ections  of 
the  genus  herpes,  which  have  neither  a 
determinate  form,  nor  any  particular  seat  j 
the  others  constitute  separate  varieties 
only  because  they  are  found  in  one  of 
these  two  cases. 

Herpes  phlyctenodes  it  characterized 
by  tite  presence  of  vesicles  which  are 
usually  very  small,  but  constantly  col- 
lected together,  capable  of  appearing  over 
all  parts  of  the  body,  in  some  cases  over 
several  at  the  time,  and  forming  by  their 
union  an  irregular  surface,  the  breadth  of 
which  varies  from  that  of  a  crown-piece 
to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  There 
are  generally  found  in  the  same  eruption 
resides,  some  imperceptible,  and  others 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  ;  but  the  number  of 
small  vesicles  always  far  exceeds  that  ofj 
the  large  ones.  ' 


It  comes  out  most  frequently  on  the 
upper  piiria  of  the  body ;  the  cheeks,  the 
neck ;  the  che«t,  and  the  arms  are  the 
moat  frequent  seats  of  it ;  it  is  more  rarely 
-seen  on  the  lower  extremities. 

Herpes  phlyctenodes  confined  in  gene- 
ral to  one  or  two  groups,  usually  disap- 
pears towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 
However,  whether  its  developement  may 
have  taken  place  successively  over  several 
)>bint:i,  or  several  groups  may  have  ap- 
peared at  a  very  small  distance  from  each 
other,  it  may  he  prolonged  to  a  still  greater 
period,  but  rarely  beyond  two  weeks,  and 
never  beyond  three. 

When  her[>es  phlyctenodes  m-inifests 
itself  in  several  separate  groups,  these 
are,  in  general,  at  n  considerable  distance  ; 
but  however  near  to  each  other  they  may 
be,  the  skin  separating  them  is  always 
healthy,  and  presents  not  tlieleast  change. 

Si/mpiom», — Each  g'oup,  consisting  of 
several  vesicles,  is  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  we  observe  at  tlie  part 
which  is  to  become  the  seat  of  the  erup- 
tion, a  crowd  of  small  red  points,  almost 
imperceptible,  grouped,  the  one  around 
the  other,  the  number  of  which  is  often 
very  great,  though  conlined  to  a  space 
which  is  relatively  very  contracted.  After 
two  days  we  find  a  red  inflamed  surface 
covered  with  prominent  vesicles,  resisting 
the  touch,  the  size  of  which  varies  from 
a  grain  of  millet  to  that  of  a  small  {>ea. 
The  redness  of  each  group  generally  ex- 
ceeds the  vesicles  around  each  patch  by 
several  liues.  The  greatest  number  of  the 
vesicles  generally  preseotsbut  a  very  small 
size.  All  arc  hartl,*iesisting,of  a  globular 
form  and  transparent,  on  ihejfirst  day  of  their 
formation  ;  huton  the  following  day,  some- 
times even  before  it,  the  transparence  is 
succeeded  by  a  milky  tint. 

A  sensation  of  shivering  oAentiraes, 
very  painful,  accompanies  the  appearance 
of  each  g>oup.  The  vesicles  begin  to 
fUdefrom  the  third  or  fourth  dav,  and  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  they  are  found  de- 
pressed;  ^ome  contain  a  purulent  fluid, 
and  others  are  changed  into  brownish 
crusts.  Desquamation  soon  occurs;  hut 
we  often  perceive  some  slight  ulcerations 
here  and  there.  There  always  remains  for 
some  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
herpes,  a  reddish  tint  which  disappears 
slowly. 

Most  frequently  this  affection  being 
but  slight  is  neither  preceded  nor  accom- 
panied by  any  constitutional  symptoms  : 
asUte  of  general  indisposition,  sometimes 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  little  fever,  are  the 
only  symptoms  observed  when  the  disease 
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occupies  a  certain  extent :  the  local  symp 
(oin»  are,  as  we  have  said,  a  sensation  oT 
shirering  and  of  acrid  heat,  more  or  less 
severe.  Moreover,  these  symptoms  as 
well  local  as  general,  occur  only  at  the 
tirae  of  Uie  eruption,  and  ou  the  two  or 
three  first  dajs. 

Ctnuet. — Herpes  phlyclenodes  gene 
rally  appears  in  youni;  persons.  As 
it  occurs  more  frequently  in  meridioual 
climates,  it  frequently  deveiopes  itself 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
Want  of  natural  rest,  excess  in  diet, 
mental  annoyance,  and  other  causes  of 
Ibis  kind  have  appeared  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  its  developetnent ;  but  in 
general  it  is  produced  by  causes  entirely 
unknown,  or  at  least  very  difficult  to  be 
ascertained. 

Diagmmis. — The  causes  of  herpes, 
plilyctenodes  already  pointed  out,  which ' 
are  numerous  vesicles  grouped  togellier 
OD  a  red  inflamed  surface,  the  extent  of 
which  varies  from  that  of  a  crown  piece 
to  thai  of  the  pnlm  of  the  liand,  are  suf- 
Rcient  to  distinguish  herpes  from  the 
other  affections,  whether  vesicular  or 
bullous. 

Pemphigvt  is  the  disease  with  which 
it  may  rao«i  likely  be  confounded,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  descriptions  of  this  di*. 
eaw  have  been  presented  under  the  name 
of  kerpe*  phlyctenoidei.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  this 
circumstance  that  in  herpes  it  is  vesicles 
grouped  together  on  isolated  surfaces, 
whilst  in  pemphigus  it  is  isolated  bulla'. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  we  find  here  and 
there  in  pemphigus  red  surfaces  where  the 
baihe  are  very  close  to  one  another,  and 
almost  confluent}  but  we  shall  avoid 
confounding  them  with  herpes,  by  reHect- 
iog  that,  in  this  latter  affection,  we  find 
vesicles,  not  bulla'.  Some  of  the  vesicles 
may  no  doubt  be  transformed  into  bullie  ; 
but  still  it  is  the  smallest  number,  and 
they  are  seen  only  here  and  there. 

Herpes  phlyctenodes  can  be  counfoun- 
ded  with  ecttma  in  very  rare  cases,  where 
the  latter  affection  presents  itself  with 
resides  arranged  in  groups.  However 
they  might  be  further  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters :  the  vesicles  of 
coema  are  less  elevated,  and  redder:  it 
ii  difficult  to  ascertain  thtir  transparency  ; 
and  lastly,  when  they  are  disposed  in 
groups  they  are  confluent,  whilst  those  of 
herpes  remain  isolated. 

With  respect  to  the  other  species  of 
herpes,  as  they  do  not  differ  from  this, 
except  in  their  seat  or  form,  this  form  and 


this  seat  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  our 
diatitnosis. 

Trtatment. — Herpes  phlyctenodes  is  a 

disease  of  but  little  severity,  which  in 
general  merely  requires  the  administration 
of  diluent  acidulated  drinks,  a  somewhat 
strict  regimen,  mucilaginous  lotions,  and 
some  lepid  baths.  If  the  disease  were  of 
sufiicient  extent,  and  if  it  were  accom> 
panicd  by  any  constitutional  symptoms, 
'(ve  might  have  recourse  to  a  small 
bleeding. 

A. — VARIETIES  OF  SEAT. 

The  varieties  which  differ  from  herpes 
phlyctenodes  only  in  having  a  determi- 
nate seat,  are  two  in  number:  herpea 
labialis,  and  herpes  preputialia. 

Herpes  lab  i alia. 

This  variety  is  characterized  by  groups 
of  vesicles  more  or  less  numerous,  more 
or  less  distinct,  disposed  irregularly 
around  the  mouth. 

In  geneial  herpes  iabialis  occupies 
only  a  greater  or  1<  ss  extent  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lip.  It  always  appears  ex- 
ternally, and  in  general  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  labial  mucous  membrane 
with  the  skin.  However,  in  certain  cases, 
it  occupies  only  the  external  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lip,  whilst,  in  other 
cases,  it  attacks  only  the  skin  situate  out- 
side the  line  of  junction.  Sometimes  tiie 
gf0u[»s  arranged  without  order  may  ex- 
lend  even  to  the  cheekii,  the  chin,  or  alse 
nasi,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are  ob> 
served  even  on  the  pharynx. 

Herpes  Iabialis  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  slight  redness  for  several  hours :  at 
other  times  the  redness  appears  suddenly. 
The  point  where  the  herpes  is  developed, 
swells,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  an  acrid, 
buxntrig  heat ;  there  is  then  observed  a 
red,  tumefied  and  shining  surface,  painful 
lo  the  touch;  here  and  there  are  seen 
some  vesicles  beginning  to  point.  Th« 
tumefaction  of  the  lip  extendi  beyond  the 
group  of  the  vesicles.  Tlie  latter  are 
rapidly  developed ;  frequently  several  of 
them  unite ;  then  we  often  find  on  tlie 
same  group  vesicles  of  variable  size,  the 
largest  of  which  however  never  exceed  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  which  art  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid.  The  heat  is  in 
general  less  acrid  when  the  vesicles  are 
developed  ;  the  transparent  fluid  which 
they  contain  soon  assumes  a  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  from  the  third  or  fourih 
day  it  presents  a  yellowish  aspect ;  the 
serous  liquid  has  become  sero.purulent ; 
he  redness  and  swelling  have  then  almosl 
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disappeared ;  crusu  soon  form,  th^y  l)«- 
come  brownish,  and  fall  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eighth  day  of  llie  ?ru|ilion  ;  wl>«ii 
they  are  lorn  off  loo  soon,  others  form, 
«vhich  remain  a  longer  lime.  After  llie 
disappearance  of  the  eruption,  a  small  red 
surface  is  found,  vvhich  disappears 
rapidly.  Its  appearance  is  almoiit  always 
preceded  by  some  constiliilional  sjmp- 
loms  which  last  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours- 

CaUK*. — Herpes  lahialia  is  very  often 
occasioned  by  cold  ;  thus  it  is  oAen  ob- 
served to  appear,  when  on  leaving  a 
warm  place  persons  immediately  expose 
themselves  to  cold  and  moist  air.  It  very 
frequently  accompanies  coryia  and  slight 
broricliiiis.  The  contact  of  certain  acrid 
and  irritating  foofl  may  sometimes  occa- 
sion the  appear;ince  of  this  variety  of 
herpes.  It  is  very  frequently  seen  lo 
come  on  after  the  &t  of  an  iDtermlltent 
fever ;  it  sometimes  complicates  inflam- 
mation  of  some  internal  organ,  chiefly  of 
the  chest. 

Diagnona — ^The  aiTangoment  of  the 
vesicles  in  separate  groups,  their  regular 
course,  the  great  size  which  some  of  ilieiii 
assume,  and  which  ultimately  contain  a 
sero-purulpnt  fluid  suffice  to  distinguish 
hf.rpc»  lahialia  from  an  eczema  which 
might  also  have  us  seat  on  the  lips. 

Herpet  tabiali*  is  a  disease  generally 
very  slight,  which  scarcely  requires  any 
treatment.  However  in  the  case  where  it 
might  be  accompanied  with  tin  acrid  heat, 
and  somewhat  painful  tension,  thc>e 
symptoms  might  be  mitigated  by  means 
of  lotions  of  cold  water,  to  which  some 
drops  of  sulphate  of  linc  might  be  added, 
or  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. Kmollients  do  not  produce  near  lo 
much  relief;  none  of  these  applications 
will  prevent  the  eruption  from  following 
Its  ordinary  course.  In  all  cases  the  pa- 
tient should  avoid  cold,  as  also  the  ra- 
dialiunt  of  too  strong  a  fire. 

Herpes  pnputialit. 

Herpes  preputialia  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  several  groups  of  vesicles, 
either  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce. 

It  muiiifcsits  itself  at  first  by  one  or 
more  red  spots,  more  or  less  inflamed, 
seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  franc,  and 
often  much  smaller.  These  spots  soon 
become  covered  with  small  globular  vesi- 
cles, the  size  of  which  presents  some  dif- 
ference according  to  the  seat. 

Thus  herpet  prepuliatia  may  be  con- 
gned  to  the  external  or  internal  suiface  of 


the  prepuce;  it  sometimes  occupies  both 
surfaces  simultaneously. 

The  groups  which  occupy  the  external 
suiface  ate  but  sli|jhtly  inflamed :  the 
iransparent  and  diitinct  vesicles  follow 
ihe  ordinary  course  of  herpes ;  only  the 
liquid  is  generally  reabsorbed  ;  then  the 
vesiclies  fade,  and  slight  desquamation 
lakes  place ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
serum  becomes  turbid  after  some  days ; 
small  scales  form,  and  llie  disease  tetmi- 
natps  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and 
often  sooner. 

Kut  in  the  case  of  groups  situate  on  the 
inside  of  the  prepuce,  the  inflammation  is 
much  more  severe :  the  vesicles  increase 
rapidly  in  size,  and  often  unite  two  by 
two,  three  by  three. 

Tlif-y  are  extremely  fine  and  they  are 
so  transparent  as  to  suffer  one  to  see, 
through  them,  the  red  surface  which  titey 
cover. 

The  lii^uid  soon  passes  into  the  stro- 
piiruleriit  state,  the  vesicles  open,  and 
small  scales  are  formed  vvhich  soon  be- 
come detached,  either  naturally  or  acci- 
denlally,  as  most  frequently  happens,  and 
leave  behind  them  excoriations  which 
may  be  v<>ry  easily  distinguished  from 
syphilitic  vileeratioiis,  and  which  do  r>ol 
Ipave  the  slightest  trace  after  them. 

A  little  itching  at  the  onset  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  a  little  smarting  when  excoria- 
tions exist,  are  the  only  symptoms  which 
accompany  herpea  preputialia. 

Canaea. — This    variety   of   herpes    is 
hardly   ever  observed  except  in  adults  : 
the  friction  of  woollen  garments,  certain 
chionic  discharges  from  the  vagina,  the 
action  of  this  matter  which  is  .so  copiously 
secreleti    between   the   prepuce   and    the  ^M 
gland,  when  it   is  suffered   to  accumulale  H 
there,  may  occasion  the  deveIo|>ement  of  ^^ 
this  eruption,  wliirh  most  frequently  ap- 
pears without  any  ostensible  cause.    The 
narrowing  of  the  urethra  which  may  exist 
at  the  same  time,  are  symptoms  to  which    ^ 
herpes   seems  to  hold  no  other  relation  ^| 
than  that  of  mere  co-existence.  ^| 

Diagnotia. — The   seat  of  this  variety 
might  throw  a  little  obscurity  on  its  diag- 
nosis, if  the   physician   confined  himself 
lo   a   superficial    examination;    yet,     in 
whatever  state  herpes  preputialia  {ireseiils  ^ 
itself,  we  think   it  would   be  always  dif-  ^| 
ficull  to  confound  it  with  syphilitic  erup-  ^1 
tfons  or  ulcerations. 

Again,  is  it  vesicular  }  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  herpes  are  applicable  to 
excoriations  behind  it  ?  these,  which  are 
ail  superficial,  levj-l  with  the  centre  as 
it|  aad  canuot  admit  of  error  even  for  an 
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insLunL  Is  ii  covered  with  scales?  no 
one  certainly  can  inist.ike  tliese  ihin  and 
ftaileDed  scales  for  the  pioniiiieiit  and 
thick  crusts  of  s>]iliil is:  kstly,  hat  it  Icfl 
with  the  citcurofcrence,  arraaged  luore- 
OTcr  in  groiipcji  as  the  vesicles  which 
have  given  rise  to  them,  &c.  will  never 
impose  on  any  practitioner  for  syphilitic 
ulcerations, which  are  remarkable furllieir 
depth,  for  their  hard  and  elevated  edges, 
lot  the  whitish  surface  covering  ihetn,  &c. 

Thij  mistake,  however,  has  occurred, 
and  a  vesicle  of  herpes  preputialh  has 
been  very  often  mistaken  for  syphilitic 
ulceration  at  the  onset.  In  these  cases, 
in  order  to  remove  the  supposed  venereal 
disease,  recourse  has  been  had  to  caulert- 
laiion,  or,  following  up  the  error,  mercu- 
rial frictions  have  been  employed,  etc. 
Thus,  under  the  inUucnce  of  this  unlucky 
treatment,  the  herpes  has  frequently 
pasted  into  the  chronic  state  ;  and  from  a 
simple  aflectioD,  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  rebellious,  obstinate  disease,  which 
continued  for  years,  coniplicaliDg  itself 
with  phymosis,  etc.  Fortunately,  it  is 
always  easy  to  avoid  falling  into  this 
mischievous  error.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  venereal  ulcer,  Hunter's 
chancre,  does  not  commence,  as  has  been 
stated,  by  a  vesicle,  but  by  redness,  and 
and  real  ulcerative  intlaromation. 

Treatment. — Barley  water  or  lemonade, 
injections  between  the  prepuce  and  the 
gland,  with  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallow 
root,  local  emollient  baths,  are  the  only 
means  necessary  to  be  employed  in  herpe» 
preputials,  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  yields  veay  readily.  However, 
in  some  cases,  tiie  herpes  prepudalin, 
having  become  chronic,  resists  the  most 
active  means.  M.  Bieit  lias  ciied  several 
remarkable  cases  in  his  clinical  lectures, 
and  we  have  seen  several  iusiancpi.  of  it. 

B. — VARIETIES  ACCOROrKO    TC   THE 
FOIIM. 

The  genus  herpct  includes  three  more 
vliich  are  very  im|>orUint  to  be  known, 
which  might  appear  to  beloni;  to  dtstinct 
species,  but  which,  when  attentively  ex- 
amined, do  not  really  difler  from  kcrpci 
pAJj/ctettodta,ex.Ci;\\\.  in  Iheir  precise  form. 
iJowever,  as  they  constitute  diseases  of 
considerable  frequency,  and  as  there  still 
exists  some  dnubl  on  the  nature  of  some 
of  them,  we  dvemed  it  rij^ht  to  describe 
them  separately.  These  are,  herpes  zm- 
ter,  or  zon/i,  herpa  circinnalw,  and 
herpfiH  iri»,  which  Lonstitules  a  very  iMt 
variety,  ranked  by  \Vil|.in  atiioiig  the  ex- 
aDlbenaata,  and  which,  in  £u:t,  »ora(.Ume« 


approximates  very  closely  to  a  specias  of 
roseola,  which  we  have  described  under 
the  title  of  roseate  d  anneaux  multiplen. 

Herpes  zoiter  (zona.) 

Zona  has  been  considered  and  describ- 
ed as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  and  iherc  js 
so  little  foundation  for  this  error,  that  it 
is  aln:iost  sufficiuDl  to  notice  it:  in  fiict, 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  this  exanthcmc 
are  to  be  found  in  zona,  and  especially 
none  of  die  symptoms  of  zona  are  met 
with  in  erysipelas.  Yet  we  shall  dwell 
fur  an  instant  on  the  probable  cause  of 
this  opinion.  It  li  no  doubt  based  on 
this  circumslance,  that  certain  cases  of 
erysipelas  are  complicated  witli  bullx  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  difierence  between 
isolated,  irregularly-formed,  and  often 
times  extensive  elevations  of  the  epider- 
mis, as  is  seen  in  erysipelas,  and  the  sinall 
congregated  vesicles,  seldom  exceeding 
the  size  of  a  pea,  which  constitute  zona. 
This  reason,  joined  to  the  regular  course 
of  ierpet  zoster,  which  is  also  that  of 
herpes  p h lye te nodes,  is  sufficient  to  com- 
bine these  two  latter  afTections,  and  to 
distinguish  zona  from  erysipelas. 

Herpes  zotter,  ot  zona,  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  irregular  patches,  of 
variable  extent,  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
which  are  covered  with  congregated  vesi- 
cles, and  which  present  themselves  under 
the  form  of  a  half-cincture  or  zone,  ou  ilie 
trunck  or  extremities.  It  usually  happens 
(hat  it  is  from  some  point  of  the  median 
line  of  the  body  that  zona  sets  out  to  re- 
turn at  the  opposite  point,  without  ever 
passing  this  line. 

Zona  is  most  frequently  met  on  the 
trunk,  where  it  most  usually  forms  an 
oblique  demi-zone.  Nor  is  it  uncommon 
to  see  it  commence  on  the  trunk  and 
riuisli  on  the  extremities.  Thu»,  setting 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior  and 
posterior  lumbar  region,  it  surrounds  ob- 
liquely tlie  external  and  anterior  iliac  re- 
gion, so  as  to  reach  the  groin  and  termi- 
nate at  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  or  clre, 
commencing  at  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  back ,  it  makes  for  die  posterior 
part  of  the  shoulder,  then  for  the  anterior 
part,  and  come  to  terminate  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  arm,  which  it  sometimes 
accompanies  as  far  as  the  cubital  edge  of 
the  hand.  In  some  cases  we  may  obs^'rve 
two  lines  set  out  from  one  and  tlie  same 
demi-zone,  one  of  which  extends  along 
the  lower  extremity,  and  the  other  ascend* 
alon^  the  arm.  Out  iho  most  frequent 
seat  of  all  is  the  base  of  the  thorax ;  ii  is 
very  seldom   s«en  to  occupy  merely  the 
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ettreinitiefl.  Nineteen  tiroes  out  of  twenty 
lona  occupies  the  rtglii  side  of  the  body, 
tliough  we  cannot  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary predelictioa.  It  is  sometimes 
seated  on  (lie  neck,  on  (lie  face,  and  in 
this  case  it  has  been  observed  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  rooutli,  always,  however,  on 
only  one  side.  We  have  seen  it  two  or 
three  times  occupy  the  right  side  of  the 
hairy  scalp  ;  it  never  exists  on  boih  sides 
at  the  same  time. 

Id  all  cases  these  deml-cinctures  are 
formed,  not  by  a  continued  serie*  of  vesi- 
cles, but  by  isolated  patches,  which  follow 
one  and  the  same  direction,  and  present 
intervals  where  the  skin  is  perfectly 
healthy.  These  patches  are  sometimes 
very  close  together,  sometimes  they  are 
separatedl  by  considerable  intervals. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one 
to  tbree  or  four  weeks. 

Symptomi. — Zona,  at  firsl,  makes  its 
appearance  by  irregular  spots  of  rather  a 
brii;ht  red  colour,  placed  at  but  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  which  become  de- 
veloped one  after  another  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  (heir  distance  from  the  first,  and 
thus  surround  one  half  of  the  body.  These 
spots  sometimes  commence  at  the   two 
exlremitif  J  of  the  zone  at  the  same  time, 
and  join   by   successive  eruptions.     In 
general  those  which  commence  and  ter- 
minate this  kind  of  chain  are  broader,  and 
present    an    irregularly    rounded     forin, 
whilst  the  paiclics  included  between  them 
are  smaller.     In  some  rare  cases  the  de- 
vclopertieni  of  these  spots  is  preceded  by 
a  painful,  and  sometimes  a  burning  ren 
aation,  wliicli  .ilways  accompanies  their 
aiipciimnce.     If  they  be  closely  examined 
I  there  is  soon  perceived  a  crowd  of  small 
■  white,  silvery  projections,  which  soon  in- 
crease in  size,  ami  present  to  view  dis- 
tinct transparent  vesicles,  of  the  size  and 
I  form   of  small   pearls.     In  (he  space  of 
I  three  or  four  days  they  attain  their  highest 
Ldegree  of  developement,  which  rarely  ex- 
[cceds  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  but  which  is 
I'someiimea   larger.     At   this   period,   the 
^■urface  on  which  the  vesicles  are  deve> 
Hoped,  presents  a  somewhat  bright  redness, 
ind  the  red  tint  passes  some  lines  beyond 
l<the  edges  of  each  group  of  vesicles.     Ac- 
PBording  as  new  groups  become  developed 
hey  follow  the  same  course. 
Towards  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the 
Ikppearahce  of  each  group  of  vesicles,  the 
^Teaness  diminishes,  the  vesicles  fade,  be- 
come depressed,  and  their  .surface  becomes 
shrivelled. 

Tlie  Huid   which   they   contain,   from 
having  been  iransparent,  is  now  liecome 


opa<iue,  and  blackish  in  some ;  in  several 
(here  is  formed  even  real  pus ;  ultimately 
these  form  small  slight  crusts,  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  which  fall  off  in  the  course 
of  some  days.  The  other  groups  observe 
the  same  course,  and  towards  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  in  the  place 
of  the  eruption  there  is  found  nothing 
bat  red  spots,  which  disappear  gradually. 
But  it  sometimes  happens,  more  especially 
in  the  patches  situate  on  the  posterior 
part  of  tlie  thorax,  that  excoriations,  and 
even  slight  ulcerations,  succepd  to  them, 
which  seem  to  arise  from  the  frictions  of 
(he  diseased  parts  against  the  bed;  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  then  prolonged, 
and  oftentimes  very  much  so. 

Such  is  the  most  frequent  course  of 
zona,  which  however  may  present  many 
varieties;  thus,  the  re-absorption  of  the 
fluid  may  take  place  towards  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  and  the  disease  may  terminate 
by  desquamation  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day ;  at  other  times,  in  persons  en- 
feebled by  age  or  hardship,  the  vesicles 
acquire  considerable  size,  often  very  >oon, 
and  leave  behind  them  extensive  and 
painful  ulcerations,  which  are  followed 
by  cicatrices  more  or  less  marked.  In 
some  very  rare  cases,  and  more  especially 
in  old  persons,  we  have  seen  zona  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  vesicles  were  developed. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
in  the  Hoapilal  St.  Louis,  a  great  many 
causes  of  zona,  and  we  never  saw  it  ac- 
companied by  ihis  group  of  constitutional 
symptoms,  and  especially  gastric  symp- 
toms, with  which  it  has  been  gratuitously 
suppused  to  be  always  attended.  A  state 
of  indisposition,  in  some  rare  cases  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  pulse,  always  some 
heat,  a  feeling  of  tension  sometimes  very 
painful,  even  in  (he  site  of  the  eruption,  a 
rather  acute  pain  in  the  zona,  terminating 
in  ulceration ;  lastly,  a  local  pain,  more 
or  less  intense,  continuing  for  a  longer  or 
shotier  time  after  (he  cure  ;  such  are  the 
only  phenomena,  which,  at  least  in  tlie 
great  majoriiy  of  ca.ves,  accompany  the 
zona.  If  stronger  proofs  of  this  assertion 
were  necessary,  we  might  give  M.  Bielt's 
opinion,  who  never  saw  those  alarming 
symptoms  mentioned  by  another,  among 
upwards  of  five  hundred  instances  which 
passed  before  him  in  the  Hospital  St. 
J.ouis,  as  well  in  the  wards  as  among  the 
extra  patients. 

Cnuaei. — Herpes  zo.ster  attiicks  young 
persons  in  parliculiir,  and  persons  whose 
skin  is  flue  and  delicate  ;  it  is  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  men  than  in  women  : 
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lotneiimas  allacka  nid  mvn,  and  a|ip«-ars 
Ijnore  pMriirularly  in  summer  aiid  autumn 
plian  ill  s|>riii|^  or  winter.     It  is  sometimes 

^n  after  rariola  ;  iik  some  pt-rsons  it  has 
^taincU    several    times,  almcist   pcrtodi- 

illy.  Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  here- 
ditary.    It  mny  n%6  epidemically. 

Dingnotia. — This  affection   cannot  he 

anfounded  with  any  other ;  its  vesicular 

iturc,  and  its  deini-cinctural  form,  are 
f|wo  symptoms  which  will  never  admii  <»f 
the  least  error.  Sometimes  when  the 
lona  begins  to  become  dcvelop«d,or  when 
its  dcvelopement  is  incomplete,  lliere  is 
observed  but  one  group  near  the  median 
line,  and  it  might  be  mistaken  for  herpes 
phlt/ctinode* ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
often  sufficient  to  examine  the  oppo.<iite 
side  of  the  body,  to  find  still  further  groups 
of  vesicles  of  more  or  less  extent :  lastly, 
there  frequently  exists  between  these 
groups,  thus  remote  from  each  other, 
small  red  points,  indicative  of  new  groups 
which  are  in  the  point  of  appearing: 
moreover  the  mistake  is  of  no  bad  conse- 
quence, since,  in  laut,  the  two  di.itases 
are  similiar. 

Prognout, — Zona  is  almost  invariably 
a  slight  afTectioo:  but  when  it  terminates 
in  ulceration,  it  may  be  more  or  less  trou- 
blesome ;  it  would  be  still  more  so,  if  it 
were  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  skin,  as 
is  olwerved  in  old  persons 

Treatment.  —In  almost  all  cases  zona 
disappears  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
simple  treatment;  a  somewhat  strict  regi- 
men, rest,  and  diluent  drinks,  such  as  lem- 
onade, etc.,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  blood- letting, either  local, 
or  general. 

A  few  simple  baths  are  serviceable  in 
case  the  inflammation  be  any  way  severe, 
and  in  irritable  subjects. 

With  respect  to  local  applications  they 
are  to  say  the  least  useless.  Those  most 
extolled  are  saturnine  solutions,  or  some 
astringent  liquid.  If  ulcerations  super- 
vene, they  should  be  dressed  with  cerate, 
with  which  opium  may  be  combined. 

If  the  disease  presented  iiself  in  an  in- 
dividual enfeebled  either  by  age,  or  by 
some  previous  di'eas*,  we  might  derive 
advantage  frfun  llie  employment  of  some 
Ionic  drinks,  ferruginous  mixtures,  for  in- 
stance, and  at  tlie  same  time  support  the 
patient's  strength  by  nourishing  diet. 

If  the  zona  terminated  in  gangrene,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  tonics,  and  to  lo- 
(Ul  applications  of  a  stimulating  kind. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the 
p.iin  which  zona  leaves  after  it;  after  fric- 
tioas  (iiid  uarcoiic  applications  it  ib  some- 


times necessary  to  apply  a  blister  to  the 
part  affected. 

Of  late  years  M.  M.  Serres  and  Vel- 
pean  have  «pokcn  highly  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ectotic  method  to  zona ;  it  is, 
it  must  be  ownedj  one  of  the  cases,  in 
which  It  might  present  most  chanca  o( 
success,  in  as  much  as  it  would  be  far  less 
our  object  to  remove  an  inflammation 
than  (o  modify  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
aflected  :  however,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
useless  in  a  disease  which,  in  tlie  general- 
ity of  cafes,  is  very  slight  and  very 
simple. 

UERPE*   CinClNNATUS. 

Herpes  circinnalus  is  a  very  frequent 
variety,  which  presents  itself  ia  the  form 
of  rings. 

Herpes  circinnatus  is  chamcterized  by 
)(tobular  vesicles,  which  aie  in  general, 
extremely  small,  so  disposed  as  to  form 
complete  circles,  of  which  the  centre  is 
usually  intact,  and  of  which  the  edges 
ti«ing  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour, 
are  covered  with  those  small  vesicles.  This 
red  band  is  often  very  broad,  relatively  to 
the  centre,  more  especially  in  the  small 
rings,  and  the  redness  goes  beyond  the 
vesicles,  as  well  at  the  great  u  at  the 
small  circumference. 

Symptom*. — This  eruption    announces 
itself  by  a  redness  more  or  leu  bright  at 
the  part  which  it  is  to  occupy.     The  red- 
ness, sometimes    confined   to  a    surfiice       ■ 
whose  extent  does  not  exceed  that  of  a      H 
franc,  may  present  in  other  cases,  a  dia-      ■ 
meter  of  about  two  inches.     This  suriiice 
is  most  frequently  round,  but  sometimes 
presents  an  oval  form.  fl 

In  ihe  small  spots  the  redness  is  much      V 
less  bright  at  the  centre ;  in  the  largest  it 
is  altogether  absent,  and  the  skin  there 
retains  its  natural  colour.     In  all  cases  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  soon   becomes 
covered  with  vesicles  very  close  to  each       ■ 
other,  and  generally  very  small,  but  which       H 
when  examined  carefully,  presents  a  very 
globular  form.      The   fluid    contained  in 
these   vesicles  being  at   first    transparent 
soon  becomes  turbid  ;  the  vesicles  open, 
and  there  are  formed  small  scales  which 
are  almost  always  very  thin,  and  which 
soon  become  detached ;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  the  eruption  has  run  through 
all  its  stages  in  eight  or  ten  days;  there 
remains  only  a  greater  or  less  degree  o       J 
redness,  which  disappears  slowly.  ^ 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  herpes 
circinnatus  :  but  somuiiine!i  th<'  cfntie  of 
the  ring  is  itself  iiijlained,  and  a  slight 
desq  aniation  takes    placti,   witiiout  any 


vesicles  ever  being  developed.  Some- 
times the  vesicles  of  herpes  do  not  termi- 
nate in  the  formation  of  scales ;  hut  the 
fluid  which  they  contain  is  re-absorbed, 
the  vesicles  decay,  and  fall  off  by  an  al- 
most imperceptible  exfoliation.  This  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  rings  of  a  small  diameter; 
and  in  these  cases  the  vesicles  are  often  so 
minute,  that  great  attention  is  required  to 
distinguish  them.  Lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  circles  are  very  broad,  and  the  vesicles 
more  developed,  seldom  however  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a  grain  of  mitlet. 

Herpes  circinnatus  usually  lasts  from 
eight  to  ten  days  when  lliere  is  but 
one  rinjf,  or  when  those  which  do  exist 
are  few  in  number,  nf  small  extent,  and 
ore  developed  together.  Dut  in  cases 
where  the  rings  appear  successively,  the 
duration  of  the  disease  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  two  or  three  weeks.  In  persons 
whose  skin  is  very  fine,  the  redness  oflen 
continues  for  some  lime  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  and  llie  scales. 

Though  it  may  become  developed  over 
all  parts  of  the  body,  herpes  circinnatus 
generally  attacks  the  arms,  shoulders, 
chest,  and  above  all,  the  neck  and  face. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  in  young  per- 
sons, and  particularly  in  ladies  whose 
skin  is  while  and  fine,  small  herpetic 
rings  of  the  size  of  a  ten  sous  piece,  con- 
fined to  one  or  both  cheeks,  and  very 
oflen  to  the  chin. 

Causer — Herpes  circinnatus  most  fre- 
quently attacks  children,  young  persons 
and  females.  It  is  principally  observed 
in  persons  with  fair  complexion,  whose 
skin  is  fine.  Its  appearance  sometimes 
seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  impression 
of  cold  ;  on  the  face  it  may  l>c  produced 
by  lotions  or  applications  of  a  stimulat- 
ing character. 

A  slight   smarting  or  itching  are  the 
only  .<ivmptoms  which  accompany  the  de- 
velopment of  this  slight  affection. 
I      Diagnmln. — It  would  appear  that  cha- 
[jacter  so  well  marked  and  so  exclusive 
hould  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
^et  a   small   herpetic    ling,    the     faded 
{vesicles  of  which  ineTuly  present  a  slight 
r«xfolialioti,  seated  on  a  red  and  accurately 
[jntinded   ground,    might   in    many  cases 
Bmposo  nil  one  for  a  patch  of  lepra  di- 
rVesle^l  of   its  scales.      But  on  the  one 
ijhand  the  depression  of   the  centre,  and 
l.flie  projectioit  of  the  edges,  on  the  other 
ftiand,  llie  nnily  of  the  surface,  and  above 
IbII  the  presence  of  some  remains  of  ve- 
fsiclcs  on  the  edges,  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent all  mistake,  whicli,  for  other  reasons, 
cannot  be  of  long  duration ;— for  a  her- 


petic ring  is  on  the  eve  of  cure,  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  vesicles.  Besides  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  there  is  but  one 
patch  of  lepra,  and  probably  other  parts 
of  the  body  might  be  found,  where  the 
characters  of  this  latter  disease  are  more 
marked. 

There  might  perhaps  be  more  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  herpes  circinnatus  from 
porrigo  scutulata,  so  much  the  more  as 
the  same  name,  that  of  ringworm  (a 
worm  in  the  form  of  a  ring),  has  been 
applied  to  these  two  diseases. 

However  the  one  (herpes  circinnatus)  is 
a  vesicular  affection,  and  gives  rise  uuly 
to  scales ;  iUi  duration  is  short ;  it  is  not 
contagious,  and  when  it  occupies  the 
hairy  ^calp,  its  presence  does  not  cause 
the  hair  to  full  off.  The  other  {porrigo 
gcuftilattj),  is  a  pustular  and  contagious 
affection  ;  its  duration  is  long  and  indefi- 
nite ;  It  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
crusts  which  increase  in  thickness ;  it  is 
scarcely  observed  except  on  the  hairy 
scalp,  and  the  hair  soon  falls  in  the  parts 
where  the  rings  become  developed. 

It  might  probably  be  mnre  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  lichen  circumspcelut, 
if,  in  general,  the  rings  of  the  one  were 
not  larger  than  those  of  herpes,  and 
more  particularly,  if  it  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, even  by  the  remains,  that  the 
latter  affection  commenced  wiili  vesicles, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  papula?  which 
cJiaracierize  lichen. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  circinnalus  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
species,  only  here  we  may  employ  with 
advantage  some  lotions  rendered  alcaline 
by  the  addition  of  some  subcarbonate  of 
soda  or  potash  (one  or  two  drachms  to 
the  pound  af  water).  We  often  see  the 
itching  occasioned  by  the  small  herpetic 
rings  of  the  face,  and  the  inflamroaiion 
accompanying  them,  relieved  by  repealed 
Application  of  &  little  saliva.  Astringent 
lotions  with  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
nl<o  be  used. 

If  this  variety  of  herpes  attacked  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  body  simultaneously,  we 
should  prescribe  raitd  laxatives,  and  alca- 
line batns. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
By  JoH»  HuNTEU,  F,R.S. 

Ulceration. 
Before  1  enter  on  this  subject  I  shall 
make  a  few  more  general  observations  on 
absorption. 
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Some  parts  of  our  solids  ore  more  s«s-|  twecn  ilie  pia  inatcr  anil  Uie  dura  m<-tt«ri 


«ptil>le  of  being  absorbed,  C!«pccia11y  by 
ulceration,  than  others  under  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances.  This  is  particularty 
the  case  with  cellular  and  adipose  mem- 
brane, as  we  often  find  muscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments  deprived  of  their  coTmect- 
ing  membrane  by  ulceration,  as  may  be 
observed  m  the  opening  of  large  abscesses. 
The  skin   itself,  if  affected    by   pressure 
from  without,  is  less  easily  absorbed  than 
the  cellular  membrane ;   hence  we  may 
observe,  that  in  continued  pressure  from 
without  the  skin  will  remain  whole,  al- 
though  the  parts   beneath  are  witsted  by 
the  absorption  of  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
but  sometimes  the  skin  is  more  susceptible 
of  absorption  than  the  cellular  membrane; 
tliis  may  proceed   from  the  skin  acting 
with  so  much  more  vigour,  either  in  op- 
posing any  injury  or  in  taking  on  salutary 
action.      Although    in   abscesses,    in   tu- 
mours, and  in    the  case  of   extraneous 
bodies,  the   parts  all  round  are  equally 
pressed,  yet  we  find  that  the  progressive 
mbsorption  takes  place  onty  on  that  side 
^nearest  the  skin,  and  arrives  at  the  skin 
nly  on  that  side  :  a  very  slight  degree  of 
pressure  from  within   will   produce   this 
effect,  so  slight  as  would  from  without 
have  produced  only  a  thickening  of  parts. 
Bones  are  .susceptible  of  a  similar  pro- 
cess.    Absoqjtion  may  be  of  two  kinds, — 
Itrithout  suppuration,  or  with  it.  The  first, 
It  believe,  is  universally  the  case  with  the 
•interstitial    absorption  of  callus,   of    the 
[•Iveoli  of  the  teeth,  &c. ;  but  the  second 
linay    precede    or    produce    suppuration 
I  ^here  there  was  none  before,  as  in  old 
{sores  breaking  out  anew.    To  distinguish  ' 
I  the  second  from  all  other  modes  of  ab- 
j  aorplion  of  whole  parts,  I  shall  call  that 
I  absorption  ulceration  which  is  either  pre- 
I  ceded,  accompanied,  or  succeeded  by  sup- 
kpuriition.    Absorption  may  be  a   consc- 
rqnencc   of  pressure    under    two  circura- 
I  Stances, — where  the  pressure  is  from  dis- 
eased part!!,  or  from  extraneous  substances. 
Of  the  first  is  that  from  tumours,  Sec. ; 
Ihas,   in  a  case  of  aneurism,  where  the 
I  coats  of  the  artery  press  against  the  bones, 
the  rib  for  instance,  its  couLs  begin  to  be 
absorbed,  and,  after  they  are  absorbed, 
thai  absorption  goes  on  in  the  bone,  the 
adhesive  inflammation  lakes  place  at  the 
same  time  round  it,  and  unites  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  absorbed  parts  :  another 
instance  is  where  tumours  make  their  way 
to    the    skin,   without    any    suppuration 
taking  place.     Of  this  I  once  s;iw  a  very 
remarkable  instance   in    a  soldier  in  the 


wlticli  gradually  increased  lo  a  very  c<m- 
siderable  size,  and  had  shown  itself  ex- 
ternally some  time  before  the  man  died. 
Upon  examination  after  death  I  discovered 
that  the  pia  mater  was  absorbed  under- 
neath it;  but  the  chief  absorption  had 
taken  place  on  the  side  next  the  skin,  for 
on  this  side  the  skull  was  absorbed,  and 
the  absorption  had  begun  in  the  inter- 
ments of  ihe  scalp,  which  it  would  soon 
have  probably  ulcerated  had  not  the  man 
(lied  before  Nature  had  finished  her  ope- 
rations ;  and  in  this  case  no  matter  was 
found  either  on  the  brain,  skull,  or  inte- 
guments, owing,  perhaps,  to  the  pressure 
being  made  by  a  living  part.  This  species 
of  absorption  is  attended  with  very  little 
or  no  pain,  and  its  effects  are  as  tiifling 
on  (lie  conslitulioii,  allhnugh  it  may  be  un 
eflfeet  of  .'m  alieralion  in  the  constitution, 
as  the  absorption  of  calluses  in  scurvy, 
&c. 

Ulceratitm. — I  shall  now  take  notice  of 
that  action  of  the  absorbent  system  which 
1  call  ulceration,  and  which  is  the  second 
species  of  our  first  division,  being  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  pus,  eithi-r 
as  u  consequence  or  as  a  cause ;  and  il  is 
a  kind  which  always  constitutes  an  ulcer. 
This  process  of  ulceration  or  absorption 
with  suppuration,  is  almost  constantly  at^ 
(ended  with  inflammation,  which  led  me 
to  call  it  ulcerative  inflammation.  Ulce- 
ration is  generally  attended  with  consi- 
derable pain,  which  is  Called  soreness ; 
but  this  does  r)ot  attend  all  ulcerations, 
for  there  are  some  which  are  of  the  speci- 
fic kind,  which  give  little  or  no  ]>ain,  as 
scrofula ;  but  even  in  this  disease,  where 
ulceration  proceeds  very  fast,  it  often 
gives  considerable  pain,  wherefore  the 
pain  may  be  in  some  degree  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quickness  of  its  opemtion.  In 
those  cases  where  ulceration  is  set  up  lo 
separate  dead  parts,  a.s  sloughs,  il  is  sel- 
dom attended  with  pain,  and  it  is  not 
ca.sy  to  assign  the  cause  of  this. 

It  seldom  Or  never  affects  the  constitu- 
tion much,  although  the  process  is  affected 
by  the  constitution. 

What  I  have  hitherto  .said  of  ulceralioit 
I  shall  illustrate  by  noticing  what  occurs 
in  an  infiammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat 
of  an  intestine.  The  first  ioflammation 
is  the  adhesive,  which  occasions  an  adhe- 
sion between  the  inflamed  part  of  an  in- 
testine and  tlie  peritoneum  liniug  the 
cavity,  which  remains,  although  the  in- 
flammation should  stop  here ;  but  if  it 
does  not  stop  here,  then  the  suppurative 


I 
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Dutch  service;  a  tumour  had  formed  be- 1  takes  place  and  an  absce-ss  is  produced. 
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(he   mailer  of  whicli   is  collected   into  a 
regular  cavity  in  diese  adiiesions,  and  is 
^prevented    from    ditrusion    ihrougli    the 
nvity  of  the  abdomen  by  the  effects  on 
t^i\c  iurrounding  parts,  by   the  preceding 
[adhesive  inftainination,  as  well  as  of  that 
vhich  accompanies  it.     This  matter,  by 
its  pressure,  irritates,  and  absorption  takes 
[place  iit  consequence  ;  but  as  not>e  of  Ihc 
[parts,   except   those  between  the   matter 
'sniJ  the  skin,  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  susccp- 
ttible  of  this  inrjlation,  do  parts  are  ab- 
feorbed  but  such  as  are  so  situated  ;  hence 
Tlhe    abdominal    muscles,   cellular    mein- 
{.brane,  fat,  and  skiu  are  removed  in  pre- 
cnce  to  the  coat  of  the  intestine.     If 
Ftlie  suppuration  had  at  first  begun  in  dif- 
.fereni  points,  the  parts  between  are  ab- 
^80tbcd  until  it  becunies  one  abscess  ;  and 
tiwhen  it  reaches  the  skin  wc  have  the  ul- 
^cerative  inflammation.     It  is  in  the  same 
jinanner  it  acts  in  all  abscesses  of  circum- 
Eacribed  cavities,  as  in  common  abscess, 
inflammation  of  the  lung  of  the  side  next 
ktliC    pleura,   of    the   pleura    itself,   gatl- 
rbkiddcr,   liver,  kc;  also  in  the  case  of 
Tlnmhar  abscesses.     In    the   substance  of 
'line  lungs  we  sometimes  find  abscesses  go 
On  in  n  differetil  manner,  and  open  intu 
jftbe  cells,  and  ttiis  because  the  adliesive 
iiiflamiuntiun  finds  it  dif!icult  to  connect 
Fihe  air-cells  togetiier;  and  that  the  air- 
[cells  do  not  take  on  the  adhesive  inflam- 
rinatioi)  is  evidentfroin  many  observations. 
["Whilst  a  part  is  nnder  the  ulcerative  in- 
flammation,   irritation   will    increase   the 
absorption   on   any   part   of  its   surface. 
Thu!j,   if  a  large  abscess   forms  on   the 
thigh,   opjHisite  the  great  trochanter,  we 
shall  find  thai,  from  the  pressure  of  llie 
'trochanter  on  the  pari  opposite  to  it,  ul- 
ceration   will   take   place  there  likewise. 
'  An  irritation  wk  have  of  the  same  kind  in 
milk  alLiicesses,  from  the  irritation  of  the 
matter  in  a  depending  part  of  the  abscess, 
which  shows  liow  very  easily,  from   the 
■light  pressure  of  matter,  the   ulcerative 
process  may  be  produced.     Ulceration  is, 
therefore,   no    more    than   a   process    by 
which  parts  are  removed  out  of  the  way 
of  pTcssme.     The  ulcerative  process  has 
no  efl'ecl  on  the  cuticle ;  but  in  general 
lliis  is  ko  thin  as  not  to  give  any  trouble, 
as  it  easily  bursts,     But  on  the  (ii]gcr;> 
and  bands  of  working  people  it  becomes 
BO  thickened  as  to  cause  excessive  pnin 
and  trouble  in  whitloes;  and  as  from  this 
cause  we  have  so  conaidtrable  a  separa- 
tion between   tlie  cuticle  and  (he  skin, 
(bese  abscesses  should   be  opeiie<i  early. 
Poultices  in  these  cases  are  more  useful 
iLan  ill  any  utlicr,  for  their  tnoislure  is 


absorbed  by  the  cuticle  as  by  a  rponge, 
ami  the  eiilicle  Is  rendered  more  dilale- 
ab!e.  After  these  have  been  <)p«>ned,  or 
have  opened  of  themselves,  bv  a  small 
orifice,  the  soft  pnris  lying  under  are  apt 
to  push  through  the  opeuing,  and  appear 
like  a  fungus,  occasioninur  great  pain, 
which  is  owing  to  the  cuticle  arouna  the 
granuliitions  underneath.  To  this  cscha- 
rotics  have  been  applied  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  them, 
as  it  would  disappear  of  itself  when  Uie 
thickening  of  the  parts  in  consequence  of 
infliimmation  ha^  gone  off.  But  besides 
ulceration,  (lie  consequence  of  previous 
suppumlion,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
describing,  we  have  ulceration  taking 
place  where  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
fur  it,  except  p(^rhapi  weakness  be  the 
cause,  the  parts  not  being  able  to  support 
themselves.  Mew  parts  are  more  lus- 
ccptiblc  of  it  than  ol4,  as  cicatrices, 
stumps,  calluses,  &c.  This  arises  from 
llic  new  parts  being  less  firm  than  tlie  old 
original  ones,  as  in  Anson's  voyage,  when 
there  was  a  general  debility  from  the 
change  of  climate,  &c.  The  appearances 
of  u]cer«tion  are  different  at  different 
times,  according  as  the  process  is  going 
on,  at  a  stand,  or  the  parts  healing.  The 
ulceration  in  the  smallpox  is  attended 
with  death  in  (lie  parts,  hence  loss  of 
substance  and  pitting. 

Retioralion  of  Porta. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  o|>erations  of 
Nature  to  bring  parts  back  as  near  to 
tlieir  original  formation  as  possible.  These 
operations  cannot  be  looked  on  as  morbid, 
as  they  are  for  a  salutary  purpose. 

Graiiulaliona. — These  have,  I  Ixjlieve- 
in  general  been  supposed  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of,  or  an  attendant  on,  suppura- 
tion ;  but  the  formation  of  granulations 
is  not  confined  to  a  breach  of  the  solids 
allowed  to  suppurate,  as  from  accident, 
or  a  breach  of  the  solids,  produced  in 
consequence  of  suppuration,  as  in  ab- 
scesses ;  but  it  takes  pl.tce  under  otiier 
circumstances,  and  when  the  first  and 
second  bond  of  union  have  failed,  as  in 
simple  fractures. 

I  believe  no  internal  canal  can  granu- 
late in  consequence  of  suppuration,  ex- 
cept there  have  been  a  breach  of  cod- 
ttnuity.  And  here  I  may  observe,  that 
when  granulation  does  lake  place  in  such 
a  canal,  it  is  nut  on  the  proper  coat  of  (he 
canal,  but  on  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  Few  surfaces  of  abscesses 
j^tanulalc  until  opened,  eithtr  of  them- 
selves or  by  art ;  liierefore  in  absceiiiies  of 
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very  long   standing  we  seldom  or  never 
find  granulations. 

In  most  abscesses,  if  not  in  all,  after 
ihey  are  opened,  there  is  one  surface  more 
~lisposed  to  granulate  than  the  others, 
rhich  is  the  surface  next  to  the  centre  of 
body  in  which  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  surface  next  to  the  skin  hardly 
er  having  the  disposition  to  granulate  ; 
I  the  contrary,  it  is  somelimes  ulcerating 
^hen  the  bottom  of  an  abscess  is  Kranu- 
itin^.  Exposure  is  so  far  necessary  for 
mulations,  even  in  cases  vhere  there  is 
opening,  that  if  the  opening  is  only  a 
imall  one,  and  the  abscess  is  deeply 
ated,  the  latter  will  not  so  readily  gra- 
lulate,  which  often  becomes  the  conse- 
quence of  deep-seated  abscesses  not 
hcAiing. 

I  have  said  that  granulations  are  not 
confined  lo  a  breach  of  the  solids  attended 
»ith  suppuration  ;  for  parts  are  capable 
of  making  new  matter  internally  in  cases 
where  union  by  the  first  intention  ought 
to  have  occurred.  A  case  in  St.  Goorge'a 
'  Jlospiial  first  gave  me  this  idea. 

I  was  called  to  a  man  with  a  fractured 
'thigh,  and  made  use  of  the  usual  means, 
but  without  success,  for  no  union  oT  the 
fractured  parts  was  formed  in  the  usual 
time;  and  about  the  end  of  four  weeks 
the  man  died  with  another  complaint. 
Upon  examination  of  the  parts,  I  found 
that  the  nppcr  end  of  the  bone  rose  con- 
siderably over  the  under,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  great  cavity  in  the  aofl  parts, 
|.lhe  parietes  of  which  were  thickened  by 
~  lie  adhesive  inflammation,  though  not  to 
much  as  if  the  parts  had  been  better  dis- 
posed for  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
There  was  no  extravasated  blood,  nor 
matter,  nor  coagulable  lymph  to  be  found, 
except  a  few  threads,  which  were  proba- 
bly the  remains  of  extravasated  blood. 
Here  the  parts  had  lost  two  chances  of 
being  united,  the  one  by  the  extravasated 
blood,  the  other  by  the  coagulable  lymph 
tlirown  out  by  the  adhesive  inflammation ; 
and  Nature  had  begun  a  third,  which  was 
that  of  forming  granulations  of  new  ani- 
mal matter  on  the  ends  of  the  bone  and 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  cavity  ; 
uid  adhesions,  you  see,  had  taken  place 
between  the  bones  and  soft  parts,  by  which 
the  bones  would  have  been  united  by 
a  bony  case.  Hence  we  find  that  granu- 
lation may  take  place  without  the  parts 
being  exposed,  and  without  suppuration. 
This  mode  of  union  by  granulation  is, 
I  believe,  much  more  extensive  than  has 
bneu  imagined  ;  tliis  third  bond  of  union 
taking  place  where  th«  parts  have  missed 
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the  first  and  second,  as  just  mentioned. 
In  the  exposure  of  cavities  of  abscesses 
we  have  granulations  going  hand  in  hand 
with  and  following  suppuration.  As  the 
suppurative  inilaramalion  follows  injuries 
with  exposure,  it  seems  that  this  iodam- 
niation  is  in  general  necessary  to  gr^uula- 
lion  in  these  cases. 

Granulntions  are  an  accretion  of  new 
animal  substance  on  the  surface  of  a 
wound,  or  a  newly-formed  surface  com- 
posed of  coagulable  lymph  exuded  from 
the  vessels,  into  which  new  substance  the 
old  vessels  probably  extend,  and  entirely 
new  ones  are  formed,  so  that  the  granula- 
tion? come  lo  be  very  vascular,  more  so 
indeed  than  any  other  particular  animal 
substance.  The  vessels  pass  from  the  ori- 
ginal parts  to  the  base  of  the  granulations, 
and  from  thence  to  their  outer  surface. 
The  surface  of  this  new  formation  con- 
tinues to  have  (he  same  disposition  for 
the  secretion  of  nus  as  the  parts  on  which 
ihey  are  formed  nad  ;  therefore  it  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  these  vessels 
does  not  alter  by  forming  granulations, 
but  they  are  completely  changed  for  this 
purpose  before  granulations  are  begun  lo 
De  formed,  and  tbat  these  granulations  are 
the  consequence  of  the  change.  They 
always  also  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  formed :  if 
a  diseased  part,  they  are  diseased:  if  the 
disease  be  of  any  specific  kind,  they  ate 
of  the  same  kind  and  produce  similar 
raalier.  The  surface  of  the  granulations 
is  convex,  being  just  the  reverse  of  an  M 
ulcerating  surface,  which  is  thus,  as  it  S 
were,  sbagreened  by  a  great  many  points 
OT  small  eminences :  the  smaller  these 
points  are,  the  more  healthy  the  granula- 
tions. The  colour  of  liealthy  granulations 
is  a  florid  red,  which  would  make  us  sus- 
pect that  it  is  principally  owing  to  arterial 
blood  :  when  they  are  of  a  livid  red  tliey 
are  most  commonly  unhealthy,  and  have 
a  languid  circulation  in  them  ;  however, 
this  appearance  frequently  is  owing  lo 
the  particular  position  of  the  parts.  I 
knew  an  instance  of  this  in  a  young  man 
who  had  a  granulating  wound  on  his  leg. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  it  on  some  days  of 
a  healthy  scarlet,  and  on  others  quite 
livid  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  he  explained 
lo  me,  by  showing  that  if  he  kept  il  in 
a  recumbent  posture  for  a  short  lime,  its 
surface  was  tnen  of  a  bright  scarlet,  but 
if  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  it  wolild 
become  quite  livid.  This  appearance 
must  have  arisen  from  the  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  newly-formed  vessels,  and 
fioin  their  not  possessing  suffiuicnt  streagtli 
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to  resist  the  superincwtnbent  column  of 
blood,  which  aiiSicieiilly  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  of  healing  sore  legs  when  pa- 
tients arc  allowed  to  stand  or  walk  much. 
Granulations  not  only  show  the  stale  of 
the  part  on  whicii  they  are  formed,  but 
also  how  far  the  constitution  is  affected  in 
majiy  rases.  Tlie  chief  of  those  which 
affect  granulations  are  the  irritable  and 
indolent  habits,  and,  still  more,  fevers, 
which  must  be  of  such  analure  as  to  pro- 
duce universal  irritation  in  \ii«  constitution , 
Granulations  have  a  disposition  to  unite 
with  one  another,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  healirvg;  and  lliis  is  done,  I 
suppose,  in  the  following  manncT  :  when 
two  granulations  meet,  the  mouths  of  the 
opposing  vessels  are  irriiaied,  which 
causes  ihem  to  enabrace  each  other ;  this 
junction  perhaps  being  aided  by  the  at- 
traction of  cohesion,  or  they  may  throw 
out  c'oa^ulable  lymph,  and  unite  in  that 
way.  I  have  seen  granulations  from  the 
dura  mater  and  scalp  unite  so  closciy  in 
rtwenty-fouT  hours  as  lo  be  with  difficulty 
eparnted,  and  then  to  bleed  very  fTccly, 
[which  shows  tiieir  great  disposition  to 
LUnite.  When  (be  parts,  and  consequently 
(he  ((Hinulations,  are  not  sound,  there  is 
Bol  this  disposition  to  unite,  and  a  smooth 
surface  is  formed,  which  continues  to  se- 
crete pus.  I  conceive  tbe  internal  surfuce 
of  a  fistulous  sore  to  be  of  this  nature, 
and  somewhat  similar  (o  tbe  urethra  in 
gle^l.  I'lcen  of  this  kind  are  cured  by 
exciting  inllainmation  iit  tlietn. 

Granulations    have    less   jtowers    and 

shorter  livef  than  originally-fornied  parts. 

Different  animals  have  different  periods 

'''of  li^,   and    so   have   granulations,   and 

['■onietimcs  they  seem  to  be  formed  with 

hft  short  period  of  existence.     They  often 

fdie   anj    slough  off  without  any  visible 

ausc,  and,  coming  down  lo  the  original 

larts,   a   fresh   crop   of    granulations    is 

formetl,  which  in  a  certain  time  will  again 

slough  off  without  any  apparent  change 

io  llie  con.<;tittJlion. 

Many  small  wounds  would  perhaps  do 

much  better  without  any  dressing.    The 

J  blood,  coagulating  and  drying,  forms  itself 

[into  a,  scab,  vvhiiTh  falls  off  and  shows  that 

k  Wature  has  completed  her  work  under  il; 

fbe  same  will  often  happen  when  small 

I  suppurating   sores    arc  suffered    to   dry. 

[¥his  is  a  circumstance  not  attended  to, 

perhaps,  so  much  as  it  ought :  even  com- 

f  pound  fractures  with  a  small  openint;,  if 

[■uffered  to  proceed   in  this  maiicier,  will 

[Of^en  give  but  little  liotible.     In  blislets, 

fVherc  the  cuticle  is  not  removed,  the  |>ro- 

C5S  is  exactly  jitailar.    It  would  be  a 


great  advantage  to  us  to  ascertain  what 
sores  require  dressing,  and  what  do  not. 
1  believe  all  cutaneous  sores  do  best  with- 
out dressing;  excoriations  and  little  pim- 
ples had  best  be  lift  to  themselves,  for 
often  when  applications  are  made  to  any 
of  these,  a  hundred  little  pimples  will 
sprout  up  :  when  this  is  the  case,  I  make 
it  a  general  rule  to  desist  from  any  appli> 
cation. 

A  young  gentleman  had  a  small  pim- 
ple on  his  leg,  to  which  a  little  ointment 
was  applied,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
surrounding  parts  were  covered  with  si- 
mi  !sr  pimples:  tliese,  being  treated  with 
similar  application:),  spread,  until  the 
whole  leg  was  covered  with  them.  When 
I  was  consulted,  and  asked  what  was  to 
be  done — "Nalhing.''  "How  is  llial?'* 
"Can  aoylhing  be  easier?"  I  said  ;  "  do 
uothing  to  tli«  leg.''  "Then  inc  stocking 
will  slick  lo  it.'  "  Let  no  slocking  be 
worn  ;  p>it  the  boy  on  a  pair  of  trousers." 
The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  leg  dried 
up  and  henled  directly. 

Cicalrizatinn. — inime«liately  on  the 
furmation  of  granulations,  cicatrization 
would  seem  to  l>e  in  view :  contraction 
is  going  on  in  every  part,  bul  principally 
from  the  edges  to  the  centre,  so  lliat  lite 
sore  becomes  very  small,  without  much 
new  skin.  This  contraction  is  easiest 
effected  on  loose  parts,  bul  with  difficulty 
when  over  bones,  as  on  the  scalp,  shin- 
bone,  &x.,  where  the  granulations  cannot 
contract  much.  This  observation  should 
direct  us,  in  0{>eraiion8  on  such  parts,  to 
leave  as  much  skin  as  possible.  This 
contraction  continues  until  the  whole  is 
skinned  over;  but  their  greatest  power, 
or  at  least  their  greatest  cffec>,  is  at  first. 
Tlris  contraction  can  be  assisted  by  art, 
which  shows  there  is  a  resistance  ;  this  is 
done  by  bandages,  but  these  should  be 
avoided  at  first,  white  there  i!>  inflamma- 
tion, and  until  granulations  are  formed, 
otherwise  they  might  prevent  the  granula- 
tions rising.  Besides  the  contractile  power 
of  the  granulations,  there  is  a  smnlai 
power  in  the  surrounding  edge  of  the  ci- 
catrized skin,  which  assists  the  power  of 
the  granulations,  and  is  often  greater  than 
that  of  the  granulations ;  this  rnay  be  seen 
in  sugir-loaf  slumps,  where  the  skin  grows 
rouniland  embraces  the  granulations  like 
a  ring,  appearing  lo  squeeze  them  out ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  new  skin,  the  old 
being  loose  all  round.  Tliis  contractile 
power  prevents  the  necessity  for  so  much 
new  skin,  the  surrounding  old  skin  being 
Jr.iwn  over  the  paru.  The  advkinlDge  of 
this  is  very  evident,  the  original  skin  being 
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more  (it  lo  live  than  ihe  new,  and  less 

liable  lo  ulceration.     As  the  granulations 

j  contract,    tlie    old   surrounding   skin    is 

'  •trelched,  ami  is  probably  elongated.     If 

it  is  elongated,  it  must  be  so  by  the  inler- 

I  ttitJAl  deposition  of  new  matter. 

Of  nkiuriing. — VVhtn  a  sore  begins  lo 
^heal,  the  old  skin,  which  had  been  iti- 
>- flamed,  then  becomes  wlmish,  and  espe- 
cially near  the  edge;  this  is  one  of  the 
[first  appearances  of   healing.    The  new 
•kin   is   a   very  different  substance  with 
respect  to  texture  fiom  the  granulations 
Ion  which  it  is  formed  :  hut  whether  it  is 
J«n  addition  of  new  matter,  or  a  change 
,  in  the  surface  of  the  granulaiions  iJiem- 
^•elves,  is  not  easily  determined.    We  find 
Hew  skin  geneia'ly  taking  its  rise   from 
the  surrounding  old  skin,  as  if  elongated 
from  it ;  but  ttiat  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  in  very   lartje  old  ulcers,  where  the 
edges  of  the  old  skin  have  but  little  ten- 
dency   to   contract,   new   skin   forms    in 
^different  parts  of  Ihe   ulcer,  standing  on 
rihe  surface  of  the  grannUtions  like  lilllc 
I  islands.      These  little  specks  show  that 
(the  ulcer  is  healing  slowly,  and  it  seldom 
lor  never  lakes  places  the  first  time  a  pari 
is    ulcer.ued ;    but   the   old    surrounding 
Ivkin  assists  by  shooting  towards  the  new. 
fThe  grftnulations  may  perhaps  acquire  a 
^«]isp<>stiton  to  skin  from  their  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old   skin,  but  it  is 
plain    they  can  take  on  tliis  disposition 
Without  that  assistance. 

Skinning  is  a  process  in  which  Nature 
is  always  a  great  ceconomist.  We  never 
find  that  new-formed  skin  is  so  large  as 
the  sore  was  on  which  it  was  formed. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction 
of  the  granulations,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  iurrounding  old  skin.  If  a  sore  be 
in  a  part  where  the  surrounding  skin  is 
loose,  as  the  scrotum,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  granulations  being  not  at  all 
prevented,  very  little  new  skin  is  forme<l ; 
whereas  if  the  sore  is  on  a  part  where  the 
■kin  is  tight,  as  the  scalp,  the  new  skin  is 
Itearly  as  large  as  the  sore. 

Nature  of  the  nettly  formed  Cutit. — 
When  granulations  are  formed  near  a 
bone,  the  skin  is  at  first  fixed  ;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  loose,  from  elongation, 
by  continued  nttempti  at  motion.  Mo- 
tion given  to  the  part  so  affected  must  be 
mechanical,  but  it  becomes  a  stimulus  by 
which  the  parts  become  conscious  of  their 
not  being  able  to  exist  as  they  are,  there- 
fore the  lymphatics  set  to  work  to  absorb 
all  the  adventitious  substances  which  pre- 
srent  their  motion  t    Medicine  hM  not  as 


much  power  as  we  could  wish  in  assisting 
this  process;  however,  mercury  seems  lo 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  motion,  es- 
pecially when  combined  with  camphor, 
and  should  be  used.  When  everything 
else  fads,  electricity  may  be  Irjerl,  for  it 
has  restored  the  motion  of  parts  alier  they 
have  been  fixed  from  inflammation  after 
sliains. 

The  newly-formed  skin  has  no  inden- 
tations, or  lozenge-sbaped  marks,  on  it, 
like  the  old,  nor  has  it  the  living  principle 
so  strong.  The  new  cutis  is  at  first  very 
va-icular,  but  afterwards  becomes  less  so, 
the  vessels  perhaps  being  obliteraied,  or 
converted  into  absorbents,  iuni  so  becom- 
ing white, 

Cuticle. — That  Formed  on  the  new 
CDtis  is  at  first  horny,  but  afterwards 
shining.  It  is  .sooner  restored  than  the 
cutis,  and  is  formed  at  once  from  every 
part  of  the  cutis. 

Rtle  Jifucomtm.- — ^This  is  much  longer 
ip  forming  than  the  cuticle,  and  some- 
limes  is  never  recovered,  as  we  sec  in 
wound,  blisters,  &c.,  in  blacks,  their  skin 
in  that  part  remaining  white  for  ever. 
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When  insonity  occurs  after  the  death  of 
a  friend,  it  is  not  from  actual  sorrow  for 
his  loss,  but  from  the  anxieties  which  were 
previously  entertained  respecting  him,  and 
which  death  has  deprived  of  their  object, 
and  thus  left  to  prey  on  the  mind.  A  si- 
milar case  is  thut  of  soldiers,  in  whom 
insanity,  when  it  takes  place,  comes  on 
after  the  campaign ;  and  not  while  the 
excitement  lasts,  Itis  the  same  with  men- 
tal snspense,  arising  from  mercantile  spe- 
culation, and  various  other  causes.  Glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  bring  the  brain  into 
a  slate,  very  likely,  lo  be  affected  by  any 
exciting  cause  of  insanity.  The  functions 
of  the  brain  may  be  disordered  by  these 
various  circumstances ;  just  as  the  func- 
tions of  other  parts  are  disordered  by  ap- 
propriate causes.  Disorganization  is  not 
necessary  to  insanity  ;  and  iheicfore,  if 
we  find  disorganiKalron  in  the  brains  of 
the  insane,  we  are  not  always  to  conclude 
that  it  roust  have  been  ihe  cause  of  the 
insanity.  Love  that  fertile  source  of 
insanity,  more  frequently  produces  it  in 
fieraaies  (ban  Bales;  for  they  are  kept  I 
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ger  in  suspense, — wailing  lill  the  lover 
declares  iiis  intentions. 

It  ta  very  cjutstioiiable  wlifitlier  private 
mad-houses  oui^ht  to  be  allowed  ;  lor  it  is 
wrong  to  place  any  man  in  a  situation  in 
which  \m  interest  and  his  duly  a.re  on- 
poied  to  each  other.      The  friends  sliould 
DC  admitted  to  see  a  patient  at  all  times. 
Befiore  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  lu- 
natic assyluras,   much  iniquity  prevailed 
in  (he  treatiTMi'iit  of  the  insane.       £ven 
George  the  Third  was  horse-whipped  by 
Ills  keeper.     A  mild  treatment  is  to  be 
pursued ;    for   the   least    harshness    may 
throw  a  patient  back.     You  must  be  very 
fiirn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  candid ;  for 
the  insane  are  very  suspicious,  and  gene- 
rally very  acute.      Far  from  being  wholly 
bereft  of' sense,  they  are  perhaps  deficient 
only  on  one  subject.     You  must  treat  tsuch 
'  patient  according  to  llie  |)aTticular  direc- 
tion his  disease  takes.    Keep  him  at  home, 
■t  lint,  if  the  disease  will  allow  it ;  put- 
Ptiflg  knives,  and  all  other  dangerous  in- 
'  struraents  out  of  reach,  and  faiteiiing'  the 
windows.     If  he  do  not  recover,  and  is 
wealthy,  let  a  house  be  taken  for  him  iii 
the  country,   and    let  him    be   attended 
tliere  by  keepers  ;    talcing  care  that  a  rela- 
tion is  constantly  in   the  house  with  him. 
If  he  cannot  afford   this,  send  hiro  to  a 
public   asylum.      In   order   to  get   him 
ihere,  be  very  cautious  in  ^our  proceed- 
ings ;  for  if  he  be  only  slightly  affected, 
the  knowledge  of  your  design  may  make 
him  furious.     I   was  taking  a  gentleman, 
in   a  carriage,  to  a  lunatic  rtsyluni,  rays 
Dr.  Mackintosh;  and  he  thanked  me  l^r 
my    kind   behaviour  ;  while  on  previous 
occasions,  he  had   been  taken   by  others, 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  with  his 
hands  lied  together.     I  lodged  him  iu  my 
house  the  night  before;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing (old  him  I  was  going  to  visit  a  patient 
in  the  country  ;  but  that  he  should  not  go 
with  me  because  he  was  so  violent      He 
promised  to  be  very  quiet,  if  I  would  al- 
low him  to  accompany  me;  and  he  wax 
lo.      A  clergyman  gave  the  first  symptom 
of  being  insane,  by  nsking  a  genilemati  to 
dine  with  him,  at  the  lime  he  was  readini? 
prayers  in  church.     Heathen  told  his  wife 
he  had  been  sleeping  with  two  women  ; 
and  though  he  had  previously  been  a  mo- 
ral and  exceUont  clcrj^yman,  he  used  to 
parade  the  sireeu  in  the  company  of  pros- 
titutes, kissintr  all  who  passed.      lie  used 
to  wear  a  tartan  dress;  for  it  is  curious 
how  fond  they  are  oi  ouir^*  dresses.    Dr. 
Mackintosh  g;ot  him  to  accompany  him 
quietly  to  an  asylum,  in  the  country,  by  a 
pretended  invitation  from  Lord  Melville 


to  fish.  He  was  locked  upall  nie;ht;  and 
in  the  morning  knocked  for  the  steward, 
when  a  patJertt  tohl  him  he  was  in  a  mad- 
house, lie  immediately  put  a  restraint  on 
himself;  was  let  out,  well,  in  a  few 
monllis;  went  to  England  ;  and  was  there  ^ 
again  placed  in  confinement.  ^t 

The  details  of  Mr,  Combe's  visit  to  V 
many  establishments  in  Dublin,  are  given 
in  (he  Phrenological  Journal  for  Augusl. 
1829.  One  was  the  case  of  Bridget 
Smith,  in  Mercer's  Hospital.  The  organ 
of  hope  was  small;  and  the  organs  of 
cautiousness  and  desiructiveness  were 
large.  This  combination  gives  a  tenden- 
cy to  suicide ;  which  this  patient  had 
twice  attempted;  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band, of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  not 
living  with  her.  PhrcDologiiits  have  been 
accused  of  irreligion,  in  having  connected 
the  mind  with  the  organization  of  the 
brain ;  but  it  would  be  as  (nir  to  blame 
them  for  connecting  the  secretion  of  urine 
with  llie  organization  of  the  kidneys.  A 
clergyman  who  had  been  opposed  (o 
phrenology,  was  convinced  of  its  trnih 
by  hearing  two  lectures  from  Mr.  Combe. 
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There  are  many  things  they  say  which  it 
iH  difficult  lo  follow  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  lo 
distinguish    the    numerous    organs    into 


which  some  parti  of  the  brain  are  divided 
A  brain  was  taken  to  Mr.  Combe,  as  hav. 
ing  belotvged  lo  a  girl  of  notoriously  im- 
moral habits,  (>u  examining  its  develop- 
ment, he  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  had  belonged  was  of  a 
very  difl'erent  disposition ;  and  if  it  did 
not  prove  so,  he  would  give  up  phrenolo- 
gy. It  turned  out,  on  investigation,  that 
the  brain  of  a  particularly  modest  person 
had  been  sent  by  mistake.  It  is  asserted  ^ 
by  some,  that  if  a  flat  thermometer  be  ap-  fl 
plied  over  any  oigan  of  the  brain  in  in-  V 
creased  action,  it  will  indicate  an  increased 
temperature.  The  division  of  the  brain, 
adopted  by  phienologisti,  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect to  a  certain  extent.  What  they  say  is 
that  the  mind  displays  itself  through  the 
organs  of  the  brain ;  and  that  disease  of 
these  organs  constitutes  insanity.  The 
great  variaiy  of  character  among  men,  is 
proved  by  history,  as  well  as  by  observa- 
tion of  different  persons  in  our  own  dvj. 
What  a  mixed  character  was  David,  King 
of  Israel!  Plirenologists  consider  that 
his  head  would  have  shown  the  organs  of 
conscientiousness,  adhesiveness,  and  ven- 
eration large;  and  that  his  one  raging 
propensity  would  have  been  indicated  by 
a  large  cerebellum.  They  also  consider 
that  if  Dr.  Dodd  had  been  pardoned,  he 
would,  most  likely,  have    repeated   his 
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crime;  for  ihougK  h«  was  very  devout, 
ilie  cast  of  liis  head  indicates  vrnni  of 
coascieniiousncss  and  I'lnnncss.  Tlic  first 
observation  of  Dr.  Gall  wns,  that  boys 
having  a  peculiar  furraaliou  of  ilic  licad, 
got  their  lessons  more  easily  than  others. 

Mr  Combe  examined,  at  Dublin,  the 
head  of  Mr.  DIdham,  without  knowing 
him  and  pronounced  an  opinion  that  he 
would  excel  in  nicchanics.  H  is  wonder- 
ful machines  for  printing  notes  at  the 
Book  of  Ireland,  are  well  known.  Mr. 
Combe  was  also  taken  lo  the  Richraond 
Lunatic  Assylum  there  ;  and  i^ive  his 
opinion  on  persons,  whose  oases  had.hecn 
pteriously  written  down,  but  concealed 
fron  him.  Tiie  first  patient  was  Hatrick 
Lynch ;  whose  insanity  he  pronounced  to 
b«  connected  with  religion.  This  patient 
used  to  write  sheets  of  splendid,  but  con- 
fused imagery,  about  heaven  and  |  hell. 
He  was  mad  only  in  this  one  particular. 
The  next  patient  had  the  worst  develope- 
ment  Mr. Combe  had  ever  seen;  and  the 
latter  wondered  he  had  never  been  han^d. 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  an  incorriijible 
villain ;  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
his  fellow  soldier,  and  even  to  poiion  his 
father.  In  the  next  patieul,  self-esteem 
wa*  large;  and  he  thought  himself  an 
emperor.  Another  had  the  organs  of  wit 
ana  wonder  large ;  and  he  wished  thai 
the  office  of  hangman  should  be  procured 
for  the  villain  just  mentioned.  Another 
thought  himself  to  he  God ;  and  said  he 
was  without  beginning  or  end,  and 
threatened  those  he  did  not  like  with 
hell.  Mr.  Coombe  accordingly  pro- 
nounced on  the  kind  of  hallucination 
these  patients  were  subject  to,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  them.  lie  was 
afterwards  taken  to  the  Dublin  Peniten- 
tiary, where  previous  notes  liad  like- 
wise been  taken  of  the  cases,  and  Mr. 
Combe's  opinion  agreed  admirably  vrith 
ihem.  Dr.  Mackintosh  saw  most  of  the 
patients  we  have  mentioned,  about  a  year 
afterwards,  and  he  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Combe's  opinions.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  decisive  test  to 
which  the  science  could  have  been  sub- 
jected, than  the  foregoing. 

Before  sendmg  a  man  to  an  asylum,  be 
$UT«  you  have  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
intanity  to  produce  to  a  jury.  I  have  in 
my  possession,  says  Dr.  Mackintosh,  a 
letter  which  would  make  a  thousand 
juries  beUeve  that  the  writer  must  be  per* 
fectly  sane ;  but  if  you  spoke  to  him  on 
certain  subjects  he  became  furious,  lie 
deceived  a  number  of  London  physicians, 
at  the  very  time  he  had  bought  a  hearse 


and  six  horses,  to  bury  a  Highland  chief, 
whom  he  intended  lo  kill,  lie  luid  it 
driving  up  and  down  before  his  house - 
put  his  name  on  his  door  as  a  baronet  ■ 
bought  all  kinds  of  things ;  and  entered 
into  fifty  law  suits,  without  having  any 
money  to  carry  them  on.  Afier  all  the 
London  physicians  said  he  was  of  sound 
mind.  I  got  him  confined  in  the  Perth 
Asylum  ;  which  is  the  be->l  in  Scotland, 
if  the  paiient  be  troublesome,  it  is  best 
to  call  in  llie  a.ssistance  of  ttie  puliue,  and 
he  will  most  likely  cmninit  himself  at 
their  office,  and  then  you  will  h.-u-u  the 
evidence  of  llieir  hooks  to  justify  your 
confining  him. 

Be  cautious  of  bleeding  heroically  in 
in  niunia,  unless  there  are  decided  marks 
of  plethora  as  well  as  of  increased  action 
of  the  brain.  Insanity  sometimes  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  blood  iu  the  brain. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  of  bleeding,  use 
leeches  and  cupping,  and  apply  cold  ;— 
administering  laxatives  at  the  same  time. 
Much  may  be  done  by  diet  and  exercise, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  es- 
pecially in  melancholia,  which  is  the  most 
inveterate  kind  of  insanity.  Patients  af- 
flicted with  it  have  generally  great  cau- 
tiousness, and  tittle  hope.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  keep  the  feel  warm. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  once  heard,  while  outside 
llie  door,  a  maniac  say,  that  if  his  feet 
were  warm  he  should  get  well.  lie  found 
they  were  cold  as  marble;  had  them 
warmed;  and  the  patient  began  to  recover 
imroediaiely.  Asylums  are  too  often 
without  efficient  means  of  bein^  warmed. 
The  directors  who  are  appointed,  too  fre- 
quently neglect  their  duty ;  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  patienis  are  not  attended  to, 
when  they  tell  the  uudk  about  bad  treat- 
ment. As  to  diet,  it  is  wrong  to  feed 
them  on  salt  meat,  two  or  tliree  times  a 
week,  when  they  have  been  used  to  better 
things. 

if  btbters  are  ordered,  they  must  be 
carefully  watched.  In  one  instance  the 
patient  scraped  off  the  cantharides,  and 
put  them  into  his  eyes,  one  of  which  was 
lost,  from  the  violent  ophthalmia  which  en- 
sued. It  is  ol\en  difficult  to  get  them  to 
take  medicine,  for  they  think  it  poison. 
They  may  be  sometimes  be  tricked  into 
taking  it.  Thus,  tartar  emetic  may  be 
administered  by  putting  it  into  the  tea- 
kettle ;  but  they  will  often  make  tlie 
doctor  taste  it  first.  If  tliey  say  they  arc 
poisoned,  vou  can  tell  them  the  medicine 
you  wish  them  lo  take  is  an  antidote  ;  or, 
if  they  boast  of  having  an  emperor  or 
some  otlier  great  man,  for  a  friend,  you 
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c^u  UlL  them  he  has  sent  them  something  ricy  of 
to  take.     For  instance,  a  gentleman  who   dent, 
boasted  of  his  lutinucy  with  George  the 
,  Third,  was  induced  to  take  raedicme  by 
hariag  a  pretended  proclamation  from  the 
f  latter  read  to  him.     When  he  got  well  he 
.  laughed  at  all  these  subterfuges.    He  said 
he   was  annoyed  at   the  window  having 
been  fastened  down;  for  he  had  intended 
to  jump  out  of  it,  and  swim  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  fall  from  the  window 
must  have  killed  liim. 

As  to  the  moral  treatment,  it  is  WTong 
to  keep  a  patient  among  those  who  are 
worse  than  himself.  Dr.  Mackintosh 
knows  a  clergyman  in  confinement,  who 
thinks  himself  chaplain  to  the  asylum, 
and  would  not  leave  it  if  permitted.  He 
reads  prayers  and  perfumis  divine  service 
every  Sunday.  It  is  imporlant  to  obtain 
a  complete  mental  command  over  (be  in- 
sane, (or  this  restrains  their  violence.  For 
want  of  it,  the  distiug'uished  physician 
just  mentioned  had  once  his  arm  dislo- 
cated by  a  maniac.  He  finds  he  can 
always  control  them  if  he  can  fix  his  eyes 
on  tiieir.<.  The  elfecl  of  moral  treatment 
is  seen  in  the  following  case :  A  lady 
became  insane  after  delivery,  and  thought 
she  was  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of 
her  child.  She  was  put  into  an  asylum, 
where,  after  some  months,  she  wis  visited 
by  her  husband,  and  told  him  she  was 
to  be  executed.  He  walked  up  and  down 
with  her,  talking  calmly  about  her  chil- 
dren -,  but  she  then  took  into  her  head 
that  he  was  a  ghost.  When  he  was  taking 
leave,  however,  she  said  she  thought  she 
}iad  been  under  a  delusion,  and  she  soon 
got  well. 

We  have  already  gi?en  instances  of  the 
extravagant  notions  and  language  of  pa- 
tients. A  man  in  the  Chatham  Asylum, 
thought  himself  our  Saviour;  that  he  had 
a  thousand  brothers  nnd  sisters,  who  lived 
in  the  eye  of  a  needle;  but  that  he  never 
met  them,  except  when  a  lady  (probably 
his  sweetheart),  was  mending  the  frill  of 
his  shirt.  He  said  that  his  feeling  was  so 
actite,  that  if  his  friends  were  on  the  other 
side  of  a  wall  twenty  thousand  miles 
thick,  he  could  feel  their  noses  through 
it! 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  says  Dr. 
Traill,  tliat  in  asylums  no  more  restraint 
should  be  employed,  than  is  necessary  to 
restrain  the  unfortunate  being  from  hurt- 
ing himself  or  others;  while  the  order 
and  economy  of  the  house  are  to  be 
maiDtaioed  by  a  mild,  but  firm  adminis- 
tration,— rather  like  the  authority  of  a 
parent  over  children,  than  the  rigid  seve- 


a  task -master  towards  a  depen- 


DISQUALIFTINO    DISCASCS, 

Many  bodily  diseases  disqualify  for 
various  social  relations.  The  marriage 
relation,  for  instance,  has  given  rise  to 
many  curious  questions  connected  with 
ihe  function  of  generation ;  but  suits  of 
this  nature  have  been  quite  unheard  of  in 
Scotland,  for  many  years,  and  but  seldom 
in  England.  The  questions  relating  to 
the  disabilities  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
(whose  disease  may  be  either  feigned  or 
concealed)  are  very  important  to  those 
engaged  in  the  medical  department  of 
public  service.  Marshall's  work  on  this 
subject  is  a  very  good  one. 

There  are  either  civil  or  military  duties 
which  the  law  requires  of  all ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  medical  man  to  de- 
cide on  maladies  which  are  alleged  as  ex- 
empting from  them.  He  may  be  required 
to  determine  whether  a  man  is  capable, 
without  imminent  danger  to  his  health,  or 
risk  of  life,  of  performing  the  duties  of  a 
juryman,  for  instance;  or  of  an  officer  of 
justice  J  or  of  serving  in  the  army.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  certificate  should  be 
carefully  drawn  up,  on  an  honest  consi- 
deration of  the  case,  and  a  fearless  deter- 
mination to  do  justice.  There  are  some 
diseases,  which  are  easily  and  evidently 
seen  to  disqualify ;  but  in  cbronic  cases, 
it  is  oflen  a  nice  point  to  determine 
whether  they  disqualify  or  not.  Here  the 
medical  maa  must  act  from  priificiple; 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  oblige  any  per- 
son. Certificates  exempting  from  serving 
on  a  jury,  have  been  given  to  those  sub- 
ject to  asthma,  gout,  or  rheumatism,  as  it 
might  be  dangerous  for  them  to  sit  lone; 
and  tt  would  be  impossible  for  those  sub- 
ject to  incontinence  of  urine.  Persons, 
threatened  with  consumption,  have  also, 
been  excused.  Certificates  have  been 
given  to  persons  subject  to  epilepsy, 
staling  that  fact;  and  the  judge  has 
always  allowed  them.  If  an  epileptic  fit 
occurs,  it  is  often  succeeded  by  stupor, 
which  might  stop  a  trial  for  a  whole  day. 
In  France,  a  military  substitute  cannot 
be  provided  by  purchase.  If  a  surgeon 
in  tViat  country  were  known  to  sign  a 
a  false  certificate,  or  to  take  a  bribe,  or  to 
accept  a  fee,  he  would  be  imprisoned, 
fined,  and  dismissed  from  his  situation. 
Under  Napoleon,  every  man  above  the 
age  of  fiifieen,  and  l)elow  ihat  of  fifty, 
could  be  called  out.  Tlie  ages  are  now 
twenty  and  forty.  Before  the  former 
period,  puberty  is  not  complete,  and  after 
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TatW,  toe   linihs    are     not    pl)«hle 
keiioui;li  i(>    p«rform    military    evoUuioi)^. 
'  The  best  surgeons  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
roan    will  make  au  effective    solijicr,    if 
under  iweniy-oiie  years  of   age,  or  if  he 
[•have   not  been  drilled   till  after   twetity- 
ifive.     The  waste  of  life  under  Napoleon, 
hfrom  (lie  tender  age  of   many  of   his  re- 
cruits, wan  greater  than  from  the  sword. 
iJt  was  very  common  for  diseases  of  Ihe 
Uip-joint  to   be    produced     by   drilling'. 
IjMr.  Marshall  gives  very  excellent  direc- 
{tiuns  for  examining  recruits.    His  remarks 
an  the  cruelty  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of 
['regiments  going  abroad  with  raw  recruits, 
are  vety  excellent. 

In  England,  any  mental  imbecility  ex- 
iCuses  from  civil  service.     Gieat  cruelty  is 
rcoromitted  by  magiatrntes,  in  ordering  the 
read-mill   as  a    punishinent    iiidiscrimi- 
Inalely.     It  is  lieht  work  for  an  agrtcultu- 
r»al  Ubourer,  for  instance,  but  not  for  a 
tailor,  or  for  persons  of  a  similir  occupa- 
tion.   It  fi  a  savage  treatment  for  women, 
eipecially  for   prostitutes,   who  are  very 
liable  to  prolapsus  uteri,  and  other  dis- 
1  of  the  generative  system. 
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Organic  Disea.se8. 


Disease  is  the  irregular  performance  of 
a  function.     If  the  stomacli,  for  instance, 
be  disea.sed.  we  have  irregularity  in  the 
erformance  of  its  funclittns;  producing 
iiulence,  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  &ic,   Every 
[disease  has  its  rarticular  seat,  hut  other 
Bparls  may  be  ^nVcted  by  sympathy  with 
it.     Thus   the  stomach   and  brain  have  a 
strong  sympathy  with  each  other.     Hence 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  accompanied 
by  disorder  of  tiie  stomach ;  and  attention 
to  the  latter  would  not  relieve  the  former. 
Such  attention  to  the  one  might  even  be 
injurious  to  the  other;  for  stimulants  and 
narcotics  would  allay  the  vomiting,  while 
Oiey  would  aggravate  the  disease  of  the 
Llitain.     We   must,    therefore,  always  in- 
I'quire   whether  any  symptoms  which  an 
lOrgnn  presen's  are  primary  or  secondary; 
;  for  if  they  are  the  latter,  we   must  direct 
our   attention   to   the   primary   affection. 
Should  this  primary  affection  be  confined 
to  a  particular  part  it  is  called  a  local  dis- 
ease ;  but  if  other  parts  a^e  disturbed  it  is 
called  general.     Thus,  if  the  lungs  are  but 
slightly    intiamed,  the   mischief  may   be 
confined  to  themi  but  if  they  are  violently 
iDflanaed,  the  whole  system  is  disturbed. 
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This  general  disturbance  is  called  a  febrile 
afl'ecliori,  or  «ymploraatic  fever.  Here 
we  must  attend  to  the  primary  di<iease, 
for  it  will  not  be  enough  to  attend  to  the 
increased  arterial  action.  The  latter  may 
be  reduced  by  lold  and  purging ;  but  this 
would  not  cure  the  primary  afTeclioir, 
which  requires  copious  blfeding;  and  if 
that  should  overcome  the  primary  afTec- 
lioii,  (he  secondary  symptoms  will  give 
way.  Every  disease  is  local  at  first,  aud 
may  remain  so.  Pneumonia,  for  instance, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  attended  by  any  general  disturb- 
ance. All  general  diseases  arc  dependent 
on  some  local  primary  disease,  wiih  which 
the  general  system  sympathises.  There 
is  prohalily  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule, — thill  .all  general  affections  have  some 
local  disease  at  the  bottom  :  though  it  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  patient 
Consumplioiiproduceshcctic fever;  which 
may  also  be  the  result  of  disease  in  a 
Ltrge  joint ;  and  we  cannot  cure  the  hectic 
without  removing  its  cause.  This  we 
cannot  do  in  the  case  of  consumption  ; 
but  a  diseased  joint  may  be  removed  by 
amputation,  and  then  a  cure  will  be 
effected. 

In  treating  any  disease  we  should  first 
consider  its  signs  or  symptoms.  These 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  the  patient,' 
diiordered  functions,  &c.  If  there  be 
any  pain  in  any  part  we  infer  that  the 
part  in  question  must  be  in  a  morbid 
slate.  Bui  there  are  some  parts  endowed 
with  a  very  small  share  of  sensibility; 
and  these  may  be  diseased  without  pain. 
This  rule  appi  ies  to  very  important  organs ; 
such  as  the  brain,  which  is  the  source  of 
feeling  to  other  parts,  but  is  itself  very 
defective  in  feeling.  The  lungs  have  but 
a  slight  degree  of  sensibility  ;  and  in  the 
worst  diseases  of  the  brain  and  lungs 
there  is  the  least  pain;  so  (hat  in  this 
case  we  cannot  judge  of  the  violence  of 
the  disease  by  the  degree  of  the  pain  ;  we 
must  judye  by  the  state  of  their  (unctions, 
and  this  is  a  better  criterion  than  the 
former. 

Some  diseases  are  known  at  once  by 
some  prominent  symptoms  ;  such  as  jatin- 
dice  by  the  yellow  lint  of  the  skin  and 
eye-hall ;  or  consumption  by  the  dyipncen, 
the  emaciation,  and  (he  hectic  flush;  or 
dropsy  by  the  swelling,  fluctuations,  and 
pitting.  But  a  more  minute  inquiry  is 
necessary  for  practice.  Jaundice,  for  in- 
stance,  may  depend  on  different  causes  ; 
such  as  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  (be 
ducts  of  the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver  or  its  ducts,  or  the  pressure  of  neigli.  , 


bouring  parts  on  the  ducts,  or  pprliaps 
spasm  of  the  ilucU.  It  will,  lliertfore, 
reqiifre  difTcrcnl  modes  of  trcatmeitt,  hc- 
conling  to  wtiicU  of  all  these  causes  ma} 
be  in  adioti.  Thus,  if  iiiflainmation  h^ 
present,  we  must  resort  to  blcod-leltinj; ; 
but  if  the  jaundice  be  the  roultof  spasm, 
wc  must  not  bleed,  or  use  any  »clive  re- 
medy. Here  wc  must  attend  to  ilie  \>t\- 
mary  symptoms,  and  not  to  the secondiiTy. 
Dyspepsia  attends  jaundice,  from  ihe 
want  of  bile  in  the  intestine!! ;  but  here  il 
is  only  a  secondary  afTeclion  ;  aivd  if  it 
were  alone  »iiended  to,  we  sboult!  employ 
stimulants  and  tonics ;  which  woutd  ag- 
gravate the  primary  disease.  Remove  the 
latter,  and  the  lormer  will  disappear. 

From  the  symptoms  we  form  the  dir^g- 
nosis.  This  is  »ery  important,  for  a  dis- 
ease once  known,  is  half  cured.  We 
must  first  notice  what  we  can  discover  for 
ourselves ;  such  as  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
countenance,  and  tongue ;  and  then  in- 
quire the  patient's  feelings.  He  will  cen- 
erally  point  to  the  part  affected;  but  ne 
must  not  trust  to  that ;  m  he  may  only 
notice  the  secondary  alfection,  I'"or  in- 
stance, lie  may  not  think  his  stomach 
alone  affected  ;  whereas,  it  may  be  alTected 
secondarily,  from  sympathy  with  disease 
of  some  other  part.  In  the  ca^e  of  in 
fnnts,  and  idiots,  who  cannot  explain 
their  feelings,  we  may  discover  the  dis' 
ease  by  examininjf  the  functions. 

After  ascertaining  the  symptoms,  in- 
quire into  their  cause  ;  for  often  when 
thii  is  removed,  the  disease  cannni  cpase. 
If  ophthalmia  be  produced  by  an  inverted 
eye- lash,  or  by  a  fon-ign  body  withiri  the 
lids,  no  remedies  can  cure  the  iiiflamnia- 
tion,  without  removing  the  offending  body, 
A  disease,  however,  when  once  set  up,  mnv 
go  on  independnnlly  of  Ihe  cause  which 
originally  excited  it.  Thus,  althoiii>h 
iiifliimination  may  be  produced  by  cold, 
will  not  cease  on  ihe  removal  of  the  cold. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  (onlapious  fever, 
and  various  otiier  diseases ;  and  here  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the 
affection  ;  for  the  latter  is  independanl  of 
it.  A  di!>ease,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
cease,  although  the  cause  of  it  may  still 
be  present ;  otherwise,  contngious  fever 
could  never  be  cured. 

The  causes  of  diserise  liave  been  divi- 
ded into  inimediale,  and  pre-tlisposing ; 
and  into  recent  and  remote.  Cold,  for 
instance,  is  often  applied  to  the  body  with- 
out injury;  but  sometimes  it  excites  the 
most  violent  diseases.  To  account  for 
this  different  efre<;t,  there  must  be  some- 
thing different  in  the  state  of  different  in- 


'lividuhla,  or  of  dilfertnl  inditiduals  at  ifi 
s.inif  time;  and  this  difference  of  stale  is 
called  a  pre-dispcsiiig  cau>e.  Thus,  per- 
sons who  have  been  weakened  by  any 
cau'^e,  are  more  liable  to  disease;  and 
here  debility  is  a  predisposing  eaure. 
i\gain,  certain  diseases  prevail  in  some 
iountrieii,  and  not  in  others ;  as  liver  com- 
plaints which  are  most  frequent  in  hot 
countries;  and  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
scTo'ula,  which  occur  irost  frequently  in 
cold.  !Here,  climate  is  a  pre-disposing 
c;iuse.  When  a  disease  does  not  imme- 
diately follow  the  application  of  its  cause, 
the  latter  is  called  remote.  When  vario- 
lous matter  is  applied,  the  disease  does 
not  follow  for  eight  days  When  on  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  immediately  followB 
the  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bum,  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  called  remote,  though 
it  has  been  so  denominated.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  has  been  applied  to  mean  the 
disease  itself;  as  in  the  case  of  cholic, 
where  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
intestines,  is  styled  the  proximate  cause; 
but  this  spasmodic  contraction  is  the  dif- 
ease  itself.  In  like  manner,  the  proximate 
cause  of  pleurisy  is  said  to  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pVura  ;  but  this  inflammation 
can  only  be  styled  pro>f<'"''tewilh  respect 
to  the  symptoms. 

In  the  produoion  of  ijisease,  there  are 
many  iniermedinle  steps  which  we  do  not 
undersland.  Thus,  when  cold  produces 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  we  do  not 
know  the  interniediaie  changes  which  lake 
plate.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
exposure  1o  variolous  conlatjion.  The 
eruption  produced  by  the  latter,  was  for- 
merly said  to  be  the  result  cf  fermentation 
of  the  humours ;  but  this  was  all  imagery; 
and  we  are  now  satisfied  with  knowing 
the  facts,  that  an  eruption  of  a  certain 
kind  rs  produced,  at  a  certain  time  after 
the  application  of  a  cerLiin  cause. 

A  disease  may  differ  in  degree,  and 
hence  il  is  called  either  acute  or  chronic. 
There  is  no  radical  difference  between  the 
two,  which  are  only  different  degrees  of 
the  same  thing;  anil  every  kind  of  inter- 
mediate Slate  may  occur  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  term  chrnnic  has  re- 
ference to  lime  or  duration,  while  acti/« 
refers  to  the  degree  of  violencu.  But  we 
may  have  a  disease  which  is  neither  acnte 
nor  chronic,  being  loo  mdd  for  the  fini, 
and  too  short  for  the  last ;  ^-o  that  chronic 
is  not  always  a  correct  desiirnalion.  A 
disease  may  also  occupy  different  pars  of 
the  body,  and  this  will  modify  the  treat- 
ment. If  the  seat  of  the  disease  he  an 
organ  essential  to  life,  our  remedies  must 
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be  active  ami  powerful ;  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment, likewise,  itiu'«1  be  altered.  Inflnm- 
matioii  of  tlie  luniks  must  not  be  trustef) 
to  itself;  but  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
roemhrjties  oftenterminale  spontaneously. 
In  the  lirst  case,  blood-lelling;  is  essential 
to  the  cure ;  in  the  second  it  is  berteficial, 
but  not  so  necessary ;  and  in  inflamma- 
tion of  ligaments  it  is  often  net  curative. 

Diseases  may   differ   in   their  intrinsic 
nature.     Tnfiammaiion  afTecU  the  vascular 
sv<item  ;  while  spasm  affects  the  muscular. 
The  first  is   much  mote  serious  in  its  na- 
ture than   the  last ;    and   the    remedies 
suited  to  spasm  (such  as  stimulants  and 
narcotics)  would  be  injurious  to  the   in- 
flammation.    A  patient,  fur  instance,  may 
have  pain   in  a  patticular  jrart,   but  we 
must  not  administer  opium  until  we  have 
ascertained  whether  (he  pain  is  inflamma- 
tory or  .ipnsmodic.     Diseases  also  difTtr 
as  to  wheiher  causes  are  specific  or  com- 
mon ;  and  they  require  different  Irealment 
accordingly.     Variolous  and  venereal   in- 
Bammation:s   are   specific;  and    blooding 
will  not  cure  them,  though  it  does  com- 
mon inflaromations.     For  variola  there  is 
no  cure,  but  it  terminates  of  itself:  for 
venereal  inflammation  we  have  mercury. 
ni»eas«s  are  afTectrd  by  age.     Inflaro- 
malion  nf  the  lungs  in  a  young  subject 
will,   perhaps    prove  fatal  in  forty-eight 
hours ;  bur  in  an  adult  its  progress  i»  les» 
rapid,  and  in  old  age  very  slow.     Infants 
are  more  liable  to  convulsions  than  per- 
ion«  in  affer-life;  and  also  to  hydroce- 
phalus and   scrofula.     The  latter  never 
makes  its  appearance   for  the   6rst   time 
after  the  period  of  puberty  has  passed 
Climate  also  ha.«  a  great  influence  on  dis- 
ease; f'T  instance,  we  have  now  a  cure  for 
scrofula,  and  climate  vcill  often  effect  one. 
Children  who  come  to  this  country  from 
India,  are  often  attacked  by  scrofula,  but 
they  get  well  on  returning  to  iJieir  native 
climate      Pulmonary  consumpiion,  which 
i«  so  fatal  here,  is  but  little  known  in  hot 
-  countries ;  and  therefore  we  should    re- 
move the  patient  to  one  of  the  latter,  till 
the  age  of  exposure  to  consumption  is 
past.     It  is  not  likely  to  occur  after  thirty. 
Individual    constitution    affecU    disease. 
Some  families  are  subject  to  consumption, 
rheumatism,  gout,  affections  of  the  bram, 
fcc.     All   these  circumstances  are   lo  be 
considered  in  the  treatment.     The  termi- 
nations I'iffer.     Tlicse  may  be  either  f*tal 
or    fivfiuTsb'e ;  or  one  disease   may  run 
into  another.     When  a  disease terminalrs 
in  health,  it  may  beeiiher  spon'aneousor 
with    the  assisuince  of  art.      If  we  can 
iTHst  lo  the  fir.st  it  is  better  for  the  patient 


The  term,  fffort  of  nature,  is  figiirative 
language  ;  and  when  it  is  said  to  cure,  it 
means  that  the  discaxe  subside*  when  lefl  i 
alone ;  catarrh  is  an  instance  of  this.  ^H 
Diarrlicea  is  often  best  lefi  lo  itself,  though  ^| 
the  discharge  might  be  slopped  by  opiates, 
which  would  be  wrong  when  inflammation 
is  prt-.sent.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
on  diet  that  does  not  stimulate ;  and  the 
disease  will  often  disappear.  Fever,  when 
it  has  berorae  fully  established,  will  run 
a  certain  course,  and  had  then  best,  in 
general,  be  left  lo  itself;  but  if  taken  early 
active  treatment  may  be  employed.  If 
important  organs  are  affected  it  is  not 
saf«>  to  trust  them  to  themselves  ;  and  the 
disease  may  often  be  brought  lo  a  favour- 
able termination  by  art;  and  this  is  called 
the  practice  of  physic.  ^m 

Diseases  may  terminate  fatally  in  dif>^| 
ferent  ways.     Sometimes  it  is   by  inter- 
rupting  lite  function  of  the  part ;  as  in 
infl-immation  of   the  lungs,  or   heart,  or 
brain.     If  the  disease  be  not    violent,  it 
may  not  iolerrupt  the  function  of  the  af- 
fected Organ.      Sometimes  it  is  by  pro- 
ducing general  weakness  ;  as  in  those  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  stomach,  and  des- 
troy  its  function.      Extensive  burns   or       i 
scalds,  prove  fatal  by  the  general  disturb'^M 
ance  which  they  cause,  and  not  from  the'^| 
loss  of  skin  ;  which  is  a  part  not  enential 
to  life.     The  same  may  be  observed  with 
respect    lo   gangrene    of  an    exiremityjj 
where  tlie  mortification  of  n  part,  not  lar-l 
ger   perhaps,    than  the   hand,   will  causQl 
general  disturbance,  delirium,  prostratiotiT 
of  strength,  and    death,    Tlie  change  of] 
ore  disease  into  another,  is  sometimes  I 
neRcial,  but  at  others  is  not.     Itheumatisn 
may    terminate   in    inflammation    of    th«1 
bram,  lungs,  or  heart;  which  is  a  mucin 
more  serious  affair  than  the  original  dii 
esse.     Fever  sometimes  causes  inflamma-^ 
tion  of    the    ikin;    and   so    terminates. 
Here  the   cliaiige    is   to  be    encouraged. 
Disease  verj'  often  proves  fatal,  byachangt  I 
in    the   structure   of    parts.     Pneumoni 
often  terminates  in  this  way. 

Diseases  have  been  classed  in  differcn 
ways.  Sometimes  they  have  been  arrange 
in  alphabetical   order ;    but  this  is  a  ver 
unscientific  mode,  as  it  feparales  disea* 
which  are  veiy  nearly  allied.    Thegener 
division  into    acute   and   chronic  is  all 
very   vatjue;    uniting    opposite   disea-< 
I  and  dividini>  similar  ones  ;  as  in  the  i 
of    remittent    and     interinittetit     fevers. 
Diseases  have  idso  been  divided   into  lo- 
cal and  geneial ;    but  it  is  not  likrly  thi^ 
there  are  any   strictly  general    disease 
Fevers,  fur  instance,  were  long  tonsider^ 
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to  be  general  diseasei;  twt  ihey  are  now 
considered  to  be  .symiitomatic  of  jnllain- 
ination  of  die  brain,  or  The  inlestinps,  by 
a  great  number  of  Knglish  xnd  French 
physicians.  A  favourite  mode  of  chssifi- 
calion,  is  iHat  in  which  the  diseases  are 
arranged,  sccording-  to  the  peculiarities 
they  present;  like  planU  in  a  boianicail 
system.  Cullens's  nosological  system  i^ 
of  this  nature;  and  as  it  is  still  recognized 
at  Edinburgh,  we  shall  put  the  student  in 
possession,  as  vre  go  along;,  of  such  infor- 
mation respecting  ii,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  any  one  preparing  for  examination 
there. 

Cullen  then  divides  all  diseases  into 
five  classes;  1,  Pyrexiie,  inflammatory 
diseases;  2,  Neuroses,  nervous  diseases; 

3,  Cachexia,  diseases  of  debility ;  4,  Lo- 
cales, local  diseases.  The  first  class,  Py- 
rexitc,  is  divided  into  five  orders  ;  1,  Fe- 
bres,  fevers ;  2,  PhlegmasioB  internal  iu- 
flammatioBSj  3,  Exanthemata,  eruptive 
fevers ;  4,  Ha-mnrrhagitc,  bleedings  ; 
5,  Profluvia,  discharges.  The  second 
class,  neuroses,  is  divided  into  fourordcs; 
1,  Comata,  lethargic  diseases;  2,  Adyna- 
miw,  weaknesses;     3,    Spasmi,   spnims; 

4,  V'esaniic,  mental  diseases.  Tlie  third 
class.  Cachexia;,  has  three  orders ;  1,  Mar- 
cores,  diseases  of  emaciation  ;  2,  Iniumes- 
centis,  diseases  of  enlargement;  8,  Im- 
pctigines,  spots.  The  fourth  class,  Lo- 
cale<,  contains  eight  orders;  1,  Dysais- 
thcsio',  impa'Teil  sensation* ;  2,  Dysorexia;, 
impaired  appetites;  3,  Dysi  inesin;,  im- 
paired motion^ ;  4,  Apuccn»ses,  increased 


on  "  Pathology,  and  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
tic.'* For  surgical  diseases,  the  most 
pltasin^  and  popular  work  is.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  '■  Lectures.''  The  student  vrould 
Jo  well  to  consult  likewise  the  treatises 
of  Liston  and  Syme.  The  dictionaries  of 
Dr.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper, 
ire  libraries  in  themselves.  The  fullest 
account  of  the  diseases  of  children,  is  to 
he  found  in  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
fliseasesof  children,  from  birth  to  puber- 
ty, published  in  this  journal. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Since  the  period  when  this  new  agd  im- 
portant national  establishment  received 
from  the  governmenl  a  locality  in  Somer- 
sel-hou!e,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  was  placed  at  its  dispos.il,  to 
meet  with  the  exigencies  incidental  to  its 


organization,   it  has  been   progressively 
ivacuntions  ;    b,   Epischeses.    diminished  I '"^"''''"'^'"B  and  making  such  arrangements 


evacuations  ;     6,    Tumorcs,    swellings  ;   as  will  enable  it,  before  long,  to  fulfil  the 


7,  Eriopia-,  dislocations;  8,  Oialyses,  so- 
lutions of  conlin^iity. 

These  orders  are  siibijivided  into  gen- 
era, each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a 
single  disease  ;  and  of  this  various  s^ie- 
cxt-i  are  given,  and  sometimes  varietiis. 
We  need  not  enter  into  these;  winch  will 
be  found  in  a  very  portable  shape,  in  Dr. 
Milligan's  edition  o'  Cullen'a  "Syiiopsi-) 
of  Methodical  Nosology."  Those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  suhject  Turther,  will 
find  it  discussed  with  urent  1e:u'iiini;  and 
ability  by  Ur.  Mason  Good,  in  Ins  Phy- 
siological system  of  nosology.  Eve-y 
part  of  the  tract  on  which  we  are  now 
entering,  abounds  with  treatises.  That 
which  liontains  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation, condensed  into  the  smallest 
compass  is.  Dr.  Uyan's  new  edition  of 
"  Hooper's  Physician's  Vademecum"'  which 
has  just  been  published.  Of  large  works,  of 
sound  sen^e,  and  enlightened  views  of 
practice,   the   btst   is.   Dr.    Mackintoi-h's 


irttentions  of  the  founders.  It  can  rea- 
dily be  conceived  that  there  must  have 
been  numerous  dilHculties  in  arranging 
the  details  of  an  institution  of  so  compre- 
hensive a  chnracte'',  and  more  particularly 
from  ihe  discordant  materials  of  which 
the  sen.ite  was  composed.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  much  contention  arose  in 
the  first  essential  measure  which  came 
before  its  consideration — the  appointment 
of  a  Rr.r.isiftAi!,  on  which  occa>ion  there 
was  a  gross  attempt  at  jobbing,  wliich 
was  first  exposed  in  this  journal.  One 
division  of  ihe  medical  senate  proposed 
tiiat  DO  lets  a  sum  than  eight  hundred  a 
year  should  be  given  as  a  s.ilury  to  the 
said  Registrar,  and  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Chi- 
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Chester,  wt(h  the  approbation  of  his 
"  friend  in  arms,"  Dr.  James  Clark,  was 
proposed  to  fill  this  office,  whibt  Dr. 
Jamea  Somerrille  was  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Warburton  as  a  highly  qualified 
candidate  for  the  situation.  It  was,  how- 
ever ultimately  decided,  as  we  repeatedly 
urged,  that  the  proper  business  of  a  re- 
gbtrar  would  be  mo  e  efficieuily  perform- 
ed by  an  active  intelligent  clrrk  ihan  by 
the  most  accompliAhed  member  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  decision  on 
this  point  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Another  circumstance  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  was,  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Uoget  Dilly  to  form  secret 
committee*  for  carrying  on  the  busines  of 
the  University,  and  the  ejection  of  that 
most  illiberal  measure  was  of  essential 
importance  in  the  futare  government  of 
the  institution ;  and  there  could  be  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  real  objects 
of  Dr.  Roget  and  his  eelect  friends,  than 
the  mode  and  means  whicli  they  adopted 
to  exclude  Mr.  Waiburton  from  the  me- 
dical senate.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  well  aware  when  he  selected 
the  members  of  the  senate,  that  they  were 
of  a  heterogeneous  character — that  unions 
and  reunions,  compositions  and  decom 
positions  would  take  place  before  a  har- 
monious assemblage  would  be  formed, 
and  had  he  even  acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
press wishes  of  the  bonouiable  member 
for  Finsbuiy,  and  have  elected  either  him 
or  his  Brightonian  prototype,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  the  senate  a  better 
arrangement  could  have  been  made. 

Besides  other  important  points  which 
may  now  be  considered  certain,  one  will, 
we  venture  to  say,  meet  with  general  ap- 
probation, the  University  having  deter- 
mined to  grant  their  medical  degrees,  not 
only  to  the  students  of  all  the  recognized 
tckooU  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 


to  admit  general  practitioners,  whether 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  of 
Apothecaries  Hall,  to  examination,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  their  previous  edu- 
cation. It  may  be  also  considered  as 
certain  that  they  will  grant  diplomas  in 
midwifery,  by  doing  which  they  will  per- 
form an  important  duly  to  society,  the 
value  of  which  may  be  fairly  appreciated 
from  the  well  known  horror  which  such 
a  measure  has  been  looked  upon  by  the 
corruptionists  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Ipe- 
cacuanha Hall,  as  well  as  the  old  Ladies 
of  Pall  Mall  East. 

We  have  stated  that  pupils  from  all 
the  recognized  schools  in  the  Kingdom 
will  be  received  as  candidates  for  medical 
degress,  and  whilst  we  announce  this  just 
and  liberal  regulation,  we  are  glad  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  calling  public  attention 
to  the  low  and  contemptible  means  which 
the  Gower  Street  and  Strand  Joint  Stock 
Companies  have  resorted  to,  with  a  view 
to  delude  especially  young  men,  green, 
raw,  and  fresh  from  the  country,  into  the 
belief  they  and  they  alone,  were  the  only 
schools  whose  certificates  would  entitle 
students  to  come  forward  as  candidates 
for  diplomas.  However  culpable  the 
"  Strand  Union"  may  have  been,  the  re- 
negades of  Gower  Street  have,  according 
to  their  liberal  system,  gone  much  further. 
Surreptitiously  calling  themselves  the 
London  University,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  that  title,  and  in  their  new 
charter  they  are  christened  University 
College,  a  name  which,  though  palpably 
absurd  in  the  literal  acceptance  of  words, 
was  yet  artfully  calculated  for  promoting 
their  fraudulent  purposes,  leading  the 
unsuspicious  and  unguarded  portion  of 
the  community  to  confound  them  with 
the  New  London  University. 


At  ihe  time  nhen  we  noticed  tlie  debt  of 
graiitude  which  many  of  our  professional 
brelhrcn  owed  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  (or  lli€ 
encouragement   which  he    lud  given  to 
medical  literature,  it  hud  been  whispered 
in  the  "Row  "  that  the  Antialu  of  Me- 
dicine would  not  long  survive  ils  p'O- 
jector  and    patron.       Thtse   forebodings 
have  been  reatizeU,  and  though  it  be  too 
much  the  custom  for  journalists  to  Iram- 
ple  on  the  ashes  of  iheir  coniemporaries, 
we  are  sincere  in  expressing  our  regret, 
that   the   publication    of  the   .Annals  of 
Medicine  is  discontiiiued.    11  le  present 
corrupt  state  of  the  raedicd  press,  ivhelher 
we  regard  that  journal,  ilie  avowed  liire- 
ling  of  abuse,  or  the  still  more  dangerous 
foe  to  all  substantial  reform   and    good 
government,  tlie  "  Independent  Journal," 
led  us  to  anticipate  that  the  principles  of 
the  Annah  would   have,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  assumed  a  more  steadfast  aud 
unbending  aspect,  and  would  have  ma* 
terially  assisted  us  in  remedying  many  of 
the  more  serious  abuses  whicii  siow  exist 
in  the  profession.     During  the  early  pari 
of  ibeir  career,  the  Editors  of  tlie  Annals 
were  unavoidably  surrounded  by   many 
dtflkultiesj  by  none  of  which  ihey  were 
more  seriously  clogt;ed  than   being  under 
the  necessity  of  appropriating  (he  super- 
abundant supply  of  another  periodical  to 
fill  up  their  pages;  and  to  litis  mistaken 
view   may,  in  a  great  ineasutf,  be  attri- 
buted die  decease  of  the  hebdomadary. 

We  understand  that  the  editors  of  a  cer- 
tain Qaarterly  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
bring  a  second  son  into  the  market,  whose 
success  in  life  will,  we  hope,  be  more 
prosperous  than  that  of  his  precursor. 


Evi(9  of  the  Factory  Sj/item  Demon- 
ttrated  by  Parliamentary  Evidence. 
By  CiiAni.ES  Wino,  Surgeon  lo,lhe 
Roy  >l  Metropolitan  Hospital  for  Chil- 

dien,  Sic. 

We  have  been  taidy  in  noticing  this 
work  from  various  causes,  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  mention.  The  importance 
of  the  volume  before  us  has  undoubtedly 
called  for  an  eirlier  review  of  ils  con- 
tents; but  as  the  i^uestion  on  wlkich  it 
treats  is  still  open,  and  the  work  is  not 
one  of  (he  meie  ephemeia  of  Uie  hour, 
we  shall  lie  rendering  the  children,  *vhose 
cause  it  so  ably  advocates,  snme  service, 
even  though  we  are  rather  late  in  the 
field.  The  svork  ii  too  voluminous  for  us 
to  enter  into  an  alistrH'l  of  ils  euiire  con- 
tents, eijibricing  as  they  do,  a  most  ex- 
cellent abriitgment  of  all  the  parliitment- 
ary  evidence  [jiteii  on  the  Factory  Sys- 
tem. The  taleiLteil  and  benevolent  author 
lias  prefixed  to  this  ahridgmenl  a  series  of 
valuable  observations  on  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  extract  the  following  as  form- 
ing ^ome  of  the  *'  reasons  for  publica- 
tion :" — 

"  The  ohject  of  the  pr»sent  publication 
is  to  prdvenl,  as  far  as  briiigjing  evidence 
within  the  reach  of  the  public  can  do  so, 
a  partial  return  to  the  factory  system,  as 
it  existed  previously  to  the  year  1833, 
since  a  partial  return  lo  that  system  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  maybe  the  prelude  to 
a  total  return.  An  act  was  passed  in  that 
year,  of  which  the  operation  was  lo  be 
gradual,  but  its  ultimate  aim  was  to  pre- 
vent, from  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  any 
child  who  had  not  completed  his  thir- 
teenth year  from  working  more  ihan  eight 
hours  a  day.  This  act  C'lntained  many 
provisions  which  the  manufacturers  f  luna 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  vexatious, 
and  which  were  consequently  observed 
by  the  conscientious  and  dehed  or  evaded 
by  the  less  scrupulous.  Memorials  were 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  rtot  seeking 
the  total  repeal  of  die  act,  but  of  that  part 
of  it  which  afforded  protection  to  chilaren 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  memoralists,  the  president 
of  the  Doard  of  Trade  brought  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  as  prohibits 
the  working  of  chililren  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  beyond  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  children, 
from  twelve  and  upwards,  to  work  twelve 
huurs  a  day.     The  sole  object  of  bringing 
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Totward  tlic  bill  is  said  lo  be  to  preyent 
35  CKH)  tliildrcn  being  ihrown  out  of  em- 
ploymeiii,  mid  this  object  is  efiiecced  by 
wiili'lrawp.c  tiie  proteclion  of  the  act 
from  all  tliose  children  who  are  in  llie 
thirteenth  year  cf  thpir  age,  and  suffering 
them  to  be  worked  twelve  I. ours  a  daj, 
exclusive  of  meal-times.  Tiie  iuconsi>t- 
ency  of  n>ini<iers,  in  bringint;  fiirward 
iliis  bill,  is  obvi.  us.  Thny  threw  out 
Lord  A.^hley's  ten-liour  bill  al  the  jfcim- 
mendniion  of  ilinr  own  cciuinii-.siuiii-rs, 
who  gave  it  :«»  lUv  rusull  of  tlie  evidume 
ihey  had  eollecied,  that  Hie  labtjur  of 
children  ought  in  be  rcstriclfd  to  eight 
hours,  and  that,  therefore,  a  ten-h  tur  bili 
would  not  nflbrd  them  sufticieni  prolee- 
tion.  And  now  ihese  same  minjtlers 
Would  drive  b-atit  a  large  portion  of  these 
children  to  twelve  hours,  that  is  lo  say,  to 
tlie  labour  of  adults,  for  twelve  hours  ts 
the  usual  peiiod  of  adult  labour,  though, 
upon  emergeiicie)!,  it  is  protracted  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 

Quicquid    delirant    reges,    {jlectuntur 
Achivi. 

Ministers  bring  in  an  inefficient  bill,  and 
m^OOQ  children  are  tu  suffer  for  it.  Two 
thirds,  or  perhaps  tliri-c  fourlli.«,  of  the 
hands  employed  in  mills,  are  cluldren  vr 
young  persons, and  tlicir  labour  m  strictly 
connected  with  the  labour  of  adulls.  Mi- 
nisters, anxious  to  afford  protection  lo  the 
children,  but  reLuctanl  that  the  benefit 
of  this  protection  should  extend  to  adults, 
attempted  to  legislate  for  the  children 
only.  Their  own  inspectors  (ell  ihuin 
th<<t  the  main  proviijions  ot  the  bill,fr.ttne<i 
upon  this  principle,  are  impracticable. 
Tliat,  in  many  stiuaiioii*,  relays  of  chil- 
dren, which  this  bill  renders  necessary, 
cannot  be  procured.  Now,  as  there  is  a 
muiual  dependence  of  the  hands  u|io(i 
each  other,  il  the  children,  who  are  em- 
ployed principally  hy  the  spinder,  are 
dismissed,  Ins  work  erases,  and  the  mill 
is  Bt  a  Etaod,  so  that  if  children  ate  re- 
stricted to  eiithl  liouis'  labour,  and  relays 
cannot  be  procure<J.  the  labour  of  the 
adult  will,  in  fact,  be  restricted  to  eight 
hours.  If,  on  the  oilier  hand,  relays  can 
he  procured,  either  the  labour  of  the 
ehildri'ii  must  be  less  than  eight  hours,  or 
the  labour  of  the  adnli  must  be  extended 
lo  sixteen  hours.  Though  the  inspectors 
call  the  main  provisions  nf  the  act  lui- 
practicable,  they  must  be  understood  as 
limiting  this  a^ser(lon  to  peculiar  locdi- 
lies,  fur  they  admit  thai  they  have  fvumi 
benevolent  mtn  who  adhere  to  the  very 
letter  of  the   law.     Men  act  from  mixed 


motives ;  and  though  the  epithet  consci- 
entious seems  more  applieable  to  men 
who  observe  a  law  that  is  easily  e»aded, 
and  that  many  do  evade,  yet  we  tan  easdy 
conceive  that  one  great  incentive  to  this 
conscientious  conduct  is  a  repugir^nce  lo 
overwork  the  children,  whatever  tliey 
th-mselves  may  suffer  bj  the  law,  and 
therefore  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  epi- 
ibi-t  benevolent.  Ministers  found  them- 
selves in  a  dilemma;  either  they  must 
overwork  ihechi!dren,oruDderwork adults 
— and  they  ha>e  got  nut  of  the  dilemma 
by  deterniiniitg  to  overwork  the  children. 
In  I  heir  alarm,  they  hflve  ihrown  consist- 
ency overboard  ;  attd  the  very  sante  men 
«ho  deJarcd  even  ten  hours'  labour  loo 
long  for  a  child  in  bis  thirteenth  )ear, 
woulil  now  expose  him  to  be  worked 
twelve  hours.  The  case  of  the  factory 
cliildren  is  not  a  party  question  ;  for 
though  conservatives  have  been  among 
ibeir  most  active  cliampions,  yet  both 
whigs  and  radicals  hare  fought  in  the 
same  ranks;  and  perhaps  ihe  [resent  mi- 
nistry would  not  be  found  so  lukewarm 
in  their  cause,  if  it  were  not  (or  the  for- 
midable front  presented  by  the  manufac- 
turers, some  of  whom  have  seats  in  parlia- 
meni,  and  most  of  whom  can  make  their 
influence  (Ai  at  elections.  To  the  credit 
of  this  country,  I  repe=<t,  this  has  not  been 
made  a  party  quewion  ;  and  I  can  well 
conceive  that  there  are  many  noble  minds 
in  the  present  administration  who  would 
gladly  have  their  humane  intentions 
iirengthencd  by  the  force  of  public  opi- 
nion from  without,  and  the  main  object 
of  ihis  woik  is  lo  effect  that  purpose,  by 
affording  ihe  public  that  wull-aliested  in- 
foimation  which  has  not  yet  been  laid 
before  them,  and  which,  without  a  pub- 
licaiioii  of  a  similar  kind  lo  Ihe  present, 
would  obviously  not  be  within  their 
I  each." 

The  auOior  in  hi*  preliminary  observa- 
lums  gives  a  historical  skelch  of  the  fac- 
tory 5y^tem — preliminary  objection*  with 
regard  lo  the  freedom  of  labour  and  fo- 
reign compel  tion.  He  then  discusses  in 
a  liiasterly  manner  the  physical  evils  of 
the  present  system ;  in  which  he  cm 
braces  inquiries  into  :— the  regular  hours 
of  liihour— the  lime  allowed  for  meals — 
the  extra  hour*  of  labour — the  age  *l^l 
which  children  begin  to  work, the  nature  '>f^| 
their  employment — the  sislc  of  the  build, 
ings  in  which  their  employment  is  carried 
on— Ihe  treatment  to  which  the  children 
are  subjected — and  the  ultimate  effects  of 
tlieii  employiocnt  on  their  physical  con^ 
dition.    The  author  sbe'*^  \\v*\.  vV.' 
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Iliat  she  coutd  hardly  take  oif  Iter  cloiltes 
al  niglit,  or  pui  iheiii  on  in  dip  morning; 
her  mother  would  be  ragitig  al  her,  he- 
cause  wlieii  fhe  s.il  down,  she  could  not 
gel  ti|i  a^'ain  lhiiiu>;L  iIil-  lioilite,'  '  Looks 
on  the  loof;  liour^   n^  a  (;reat   b<>ndak;e.' 

•  Thinks  lliey  an'  uo  mucli  better  tlian  ihc 
Israelites  in  Euynt,  and  iheir  life  is  no 
pleaanre  lo  thetn.  '  VVlien  a  cliiUl,  was 
so  tired  »1ie  could  .<ekloin  eai  her  supper, 
and  never  awoke  of  ht-rself.*** 

The  ultimaie  effect  of  their  cmptoy- 
meiit  on  dteir  physical  condition  i:i  told 
be.U  ill  ilie  vvnrds  of  the  auilii<r: — 

"Pains  in  the  limbf,  baik,  l<Hr)s,  and 
side,  are  frequent  as  fatigue  ami  drowsi- 
ne»s.  Prtiii  IS  seldom  complained  of 
when  the  labour  did  not  commence  until 
the  age  of  nine,  ;iiiU  wa  not  iiniiioticrale. 
Girls  suffer  f-um  puin  more  coinnionly 
than  boys,  urid  up  to  a  more  ad<aiiced 
age;  though  oci'a»iun^Lly  men,  and  not 
linfrequenlly  yount;  women,  and  women 
beyond  ihe  meridian  of  life,  complain  of 
paiii,  vet  there  ii  evidence  that  the  young- 
est children  are  so  distressed  by  pain  of 
tlieir  fed,  m  consequence  of  the  long 
standing,  that  iliey  sometimes  throw  off 
their  shoe.s,  and  »o  take  eold.  '  Feet  feel 
»o  sair  that  lliey  make  lnm  greet-'  '  Was 
quite  well  when  she  went  to  (lie  mi]f,  but 
the  conixnetneiil  brought  on  a  complaint 
in  the  iiead,  and  her  leA  side  is  now 
pained.'  '  Many  mghts  I  do  not  gel  a 
iivink  of  sleep  for  the  pain.'  'At  first 
suffered  so  much  from  ihe  pain  that  he 
could  hardly  sleep,  but  it  went  off. 
'Knee  failed  from  eicessive  labour;  se- 
vere pains  and  oches  would  come  on, 
particularly  in  the  morning:  it  vra.s  bet- 
ter in  the  evening;  felt  no  pains  in  any 
other  parts.  There  were  two  or  three 
complaining  at  tlie  itame  time  of  their 
knees  aching.'  '  1  have  set-n  children 
Under  eighleen  years  of  age  before  six 
at  nighl,  their  legs  have  hurt  them  to  that 
degree  that  they  have  many  a  time 
been  crying.'  •Swelling  oi  the  feel  is  a 
still    more   frerjoeut  source  of  sufferinij.' 

•  Obliged  to  bathe  the  feet  to  subdue  the 
swelling.'  '  The  long  stand iog  gives  her 
swelled  ankles,  and  fatigues  her  so  much 
that  sometimes  she  does  na  ken  how  to 
get  to  her  bed.'  'Night  and  rooinini;;  her 
legs  swell,  and  are  often  very  painful." 
Tliat  this  affection  is  common,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  concurrent  statements  of 
parents,  operatives,  overlookers,  and 
managers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  effects  of 

tAeir  emfilofmenl  on  their  physical  con- 

diUoa,  it  apjwars  that  this  excessive  fati- 


gue, privation  of  sleep,  pain  in  various 
pans  of  the  body,  and  swelling  of  the 
feet,  experienced  by  the  young  workers, 
coupled  wiih  the  constint  slai>ding,  the 
peculiar  attitudes  of  the  body,  and  ihs  pe- 
iiar  motions  of  the  tiinhs,  required  in  the 
labour  of  tlie  factory,  together  with  the 
elevated  temperalute,  and  the  impure  at- 
mosphere ill  which  that  labour  is  oflon 
carried  on,  do  sometimes  ul  unnlely  ter- 
iiiinrite  in  the  production  of  serious,  pcr- 
manenl,  and  incurable  disease.  From 
cases  detailed  in  the  evidence  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  Hhich  has  b Pen  strictly  iiivesti- 
ptted,  ilif  commtssHiners  do  not  conceive 
II  lo  he  possible  lo  ariive  at  any  o'her 
CMiclusiiHi." 

The  medical  evidence  which  has  licen 
izn-en  on  tlie  pri^sent  fdCtory  sys'e'.n  un 
two  occasio"S,  first  ih  1816,  and  last  in 
183?,  Willi  the  exceptio'i  of  somie  remark- 
able opiiiiont  from  medical  men,  rt-sidjng 
in  or  near  large  manufacturing  towns, 
discloses  a  syitem  nf  pli>sical  evils 
which  no  sla»ety  in  the  eoUmies  has  y«*l 
equalled.  All  the  men  of  eminence  who 
were  examined  on  the  subject,  agree  in 
cmdemning  the  prrseni  system  as  most 
cruel,  and  most  injurious,  as  well  to  Ihe 
Iwdy,  as  to  the  mind.  We  agree  v»uh 
Mr.  Wing  that  a  ten  hours  bill  is  ihe 
proppf  and  only  remi-dy.  In  the  next 
pirliaracnt  we  trust  that  Lord  Ashley's 
endeavours  lo  obtain  this  desirable  refor- 
mation will  be  crowned  with  success. 
We  trust  that  no  naffow-minded  policy 
will  stifle  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity. 
We  are  conscious  we  have  not  done  jus- 
lice  to  Mr.  Wings  valuable  work,  but  in 
calling  attention  to  it  in  the  way  we  have 
done,  we  trust  we  shall  be  the  means  of 
inducing  many  to  refer  lo  the  work  itself, 
It  will  long  remain  an  honour  to  the  in- 
lellect,  heart  and  industry  of  its  benevo- 
lent aullior.  We  finish  with  Mr.  Wing's 
summing  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ob- 
servations:— 

"  From  all  I  have  read,  seen,  and  heard 
upon  the  subject,  I  am  confident  that 
there  can  be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the 
e«ils  of  the  ficlory  system  which  does 
not  make  a  tt*n-hour  bill  its  b-jsis.  The 
present  act  aims  at  the  exclusive  protec- 
tion ol  the  children,  and  on  that  very  ac- 
count it  has  failed  to  protect  them.  But 
even  if  it  had  succeeded,  as  it  offers  no 
relief  to  the  adult  operative,  but  ruiher 
aggravates  his  case,  it  can  never  restore 
traiiqnillily  io  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Th.it  the  adult  operative  requires  protec- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  foi  the  advan- 
tage of  the  children  that  he  should   b« 
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ptolecled,  I  have  given  latuiliictoiy  proof; 
satisfactory,  DOt  indeed  ID  those  who 
ttiink  ibdifl°er«iit  pertons  more  unexcep- 
tionable Mritoesses  to  the  eiistence  of 
grievances  Ihun  those  who  actually  suffer 
them,  oor  to  tboso  who  would  suspend 
their  judgment  upon  tite  subject  nil  there 
•hould  be  no  conflicting  evidence,  but  In 
titose  ■who  are  content  with  such  evidence 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admilsi. 

"It  is  surely  enough  that  medical  men, 
eminent  in  their  profession,  and  practiv 
ii'g  iD  the  manufactiirini;  Hislricls,  toge- 
ther with  ma-sler  maunraciurers,  whose 
interests  are  involved  in  the  system,  have 
forcibly  denounced  ils  evils,  Jt  is  highly 
inipiobable  (hat  suth  persons  should 
eilher  have  been  deceived  themselves  or 
should  hare  atiempied  to  deceive  olht-rs; 
ftiid  as  prohability  is  the  guide  uf  hunian 
affairs,  we  must  consider  t)ie  evils  of  the 
•jsiem  as  proved.  That  they  should  so 
!ong  have  been  suffered  to  continue  with- 
out a  comprehensive  and  effectual  a  re- 
Oiedy  is  a  matter  of  dee|>  regret.  It 
cannot  be  defended  upon  any  principle 
of  policy ;  since  it  cannot  contribute  to 
the  ttability  of  a  stale  that  so  Urge  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  discontent,  and  the  infraction  of 
the  law  should  becoine  a  hahit.  Il  can- 
not be  defended  on  any  principle  o(  jus- 
lice  j  for  justice  requires  that  a  speady 
and  effectual  protection  from  wrong 
should  be  extended  lo  all  classes  of  the 
community.  1 1  cannot  be  defended  upun 
any  principle  of  religion  ^  for  relij^ion 
teacher  us  to  consider  every  man  as  a 
brother,  and  the  concerns  of  all  mankind 
as  our  own.  Ueligion  enlarges  our  views 
much  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of 
self  into  universal  sympathy.  Let  not, 
then,  our  legislators  be  deceived  by  the 
the  flattering  accounts  of  the  system  so 
industriously  circulated  by  interested  in- 
dividuals— let  them  not  be  deterred  by 
the  clamour  of  political  economists,  nor 
by  the  sneers  of  men  who,  judging,  per- 
haps, from  their  own  hearts,  are  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  existence  uf  phila»(htopy 
in    the    hearts   of     olherii,    from     doing, 

C  speedily  and  effectually,  what  policy  dic- 
tates— what  justice  demands — and  what 
religion  enforces  by  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions." 

wtfn  explanatory  Treat  ke  on  Di»ca»es  of 
the  Skin,  with  the  Si/mptomt  and 
Treatmtnt  n/  cnck,  ndapttd  fur  the 
iww    of    pupils,   /itmHicf,    tkn,      Uy 


* 


George  Kicden,  Surgeon,  &a.,  Can- 
terbury, Ward, 

An  interesting  little  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject of  skin  diseases.  To  junior  pupils 
and  the  heads  of  faroiUes  it  Mill  be  found 
of  great  service. 
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Communieaied  bp   W.  Rose,  E»q.,   A»- 
mtant  Surgton  to  the  Madras  ^rmy. 

Wound  of  the  left  Ventricle  of  lie 
Heart— Death  after  the  lapue  of  Fif- 
teen hours. 

Lutchine,  a  Malabar  woman,  twenty- 
eitiht  years  of  age,  and  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, was  admillud  irilo  the  Miidras  Native 
liifirmitry,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liiwder, 
with  a  punctured  wound  by  (he  left  side^ 
on  admissioi)  she  »as  extremely  low,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  severely  beaten, 
her  face  and  body  were  very  much 
bruised,  pulse  nut  perceptible  at  the 
wri&i,  countenance  pale,  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  breathing  difKcutt,  on  examining 
the  left  sid»  I  detected  an  honzoutol  inci- 
sion, about  an  inch  and  half  long,  between 
the  eighth  ami  ninth  ribs,  and  which  a|V 
peared  to  have  been  inflicted  by  some  flat 
culling  instrument.  I  could  not  pass  a 
probe  through  (he  wound  into  the  thorax. 
Allltnugh  extremely  feeble  she  was  i]uite 
sensible,  and  stated,  that  while  going  to  a 
ndtive  fc'ist  a  few  miles  from  Madras, 
abnuC  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  tlie  'i!>'U 
January,  she  was  attacked  by  robl)ers, 
who  ilvrew  her  down  and  abused  her, 
while  Of)  the  ground  she  received  a  wound 
of  a  stiJello  or  some  other  sharp  instru- 
ment m  the  left  side,  below  the  breast, 
and  inclining  towards  the  back,  and  that 
afterwards  the  fellows  robbed  her  of  all 
the  jewels  she  wore  on  her  person.  The 
people  who  brought  her  to  the  hospital 
said  that  she  lost  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  ai  the  time,  but  that  when  they 
came  up  to  her  no  blood  appeared  tu  f^ow 
from  the  wound,  tliey  at  first  supposed 
her  dead,  but  afur  a  little  while  she  re- 
vived somewhat,  they  then  placed  her  in 
a  palankeen,  and  brought  her  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  was  placed  in  bed  on  her 
left  side,  a  reddiith  fluid  issued  from  the 
wound,  evidently  coming  from  (he  thorax. 
She  continued  very  low,  pretty  much    in 
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the  lame  s-tale  m  when  admitled  iiniil  rcn 
o'clock,  r.M  ,  tiexl  J^y,  wlien  she  expired. 

.diilopsy. 

Tlie  boily  was  examined  three  hours 
after  dralh,  and  ihe  weapon  iias  found  lo 
have  iieneiraled  inio  Ihe  canty  mT  ihe 
thorax,  bct»ecu  tiiR  eifi^litli  and  ninth  rib^, 
six  inclies  fioni  ihe  cenire  of  the  sjiitie, 
and  I"  have  jiassed  obliquely  upwards 
ami  (uru.trds  tliroii^li  tlie  thin  margin  oT 
that  luhg  into  Lhi'  l>Ti  vtiilricle  ol'  llic 
lieart. 

The  luni;  was  collapsed,  and  about  ten 
ouncfs  of  toagiilaled  blood  w^s  efliispil 
into  ttie  ilior.ix.  Some  coiit;iil;ite<l  bloucJ 
wiij  also  found  in  vhv  iierii^udiiini,  :ind 
the  siirracc  of  ilic  lienri  itself  «as  co>ert-d 
over  with  n  thick  laypr  of  co.iijidiiliiig 
Iym|ih.  'Iheeiglvlli  rih  was  partially  cut 
llvrough  by  llic  wiapon  in  enlpriiig.  The 
exteroni  opening  of  ilie  vvouiitl  ««  re- 
moved abuul  two  inches  froiti  ihc  internal, 
the  intefjunicnls  'h>is  foriuicrg  ii  kirnl  of 
vulvc,  which  rendered  it  iinpoBsibie  lo 
introduce  (lie  prolic  into  the  thorax  orv  her 
admiissioii  into  the  hospital. 

This  I  c'lictive  lo  have  occurred  from 
Ihe  position  ol  ihe  arm  at  the  moment  the 
wound  wa'i  inflicted,  wliich,  no  douht, 
was  thrown  upwards  and  forwards  in 
order  to  jirotecl  the  ornaments  she  wove. 

To  this  valve  we  possibly  may  impute 
her  not  having  bled  lo  dejth  lU  the  time, 
which  from  the  size  of  the  wound  forijie'l 
in  the  ventr!cle(ntarly  an  inch  long;)  might 
be  expected, 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  on  record 
where  ilie  patient  survived  a  punctured 
wound  of  ihu  heart  so  long  as  in  the  [sre- 
sent  instance,  an  interval  of  fifteen  hours 
having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  receiving 
it  lo  her  death ;  and  on  this  account,  \vit1i 
all  due  deference,  I  submit  the  case  lo 
the  bonrd,  and  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in 
forwarding  any  preparation  also,  if  re- 
quired, 

(Signed)        J,  Iawder. 
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Gun-shut  Wound  of  the  Dorsal  J'crtcbra 
— Piece  of  Ritvirnd  imbedded  in  the 
fourth  Durmi  ytrlebra,  uud  travers- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  Chest — Ucnth 

-^Autopsy . 

A.  B.,  one  of  the  national  guard,  was 
admitted  under  the  care  of  Monsieur 
Veljieau,  on  the  eveninR  of  the  9th  Sep- 
leraber,  J 836,  with  a  gun-shot  wound  of 


tlie  back.  On  examination,  there  was 
observed  a  wound  of  about  two  inches 
m  length,  running  obliquely  downwards 
from  left  to  light,  t)p])05ite  the  fourth 
doisal  vertebra,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
I'ft  side,  and  disth-irging  a  thin  frothy 
sanious  matter  ;  at>oiit  ten  inches  of  a 
common-sized  musket  ramrod  piojrctcd 
from  the  wound,  and  ajipeared  firmly 
fixed  in  tlie  bi>dy  of  the  veitebra;  the 
[iripji-ciiiig  extremity  wm  rough,  the  broud 
end  being  bruktr  off. 

lOtli.  — On  being  tx.imined  l.y  M.  Vel- 
peau  at  ihe  moriniig  visit,  he  did  not 
complain  of  nuicli  niieasiuL'S5,  had  no 
ough,  no  dijjiatiti/  i\f  rmpirafion^  could 
make  a  full  mspiriiiion,  without  particular 
piiins.,  .Tiid  on  (itrcus^ioii  all  parts  of  the 
chtrsl  eiiiilfcd  ihn  iiaiuml  sound  ;  no  pii- 
TLilysis.  had  the  full  and  free  use  of  all 
his  limbs,  and  there  a[>pearf:d  lo  be  no 
disturbance  of  the  general  functiot.s  of 
tlie  system,  skin  cool,  pulse  regular, 
(ongue  chaii,  appetite  as  usual;  he  ap- 
peared a  he.-^HIiy  sloui  youug  man,  of 
rather  a  full  habit  of  bo.ly  and  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

One  or  two  of  his  oHiccfs  who  wore 
present,  stated  that  on  ilie  previous  day 
they  were  going  thruiigli  the  manceuvres 
nf  a  sham-fight,  jw(7(/ ;;rM(.Trf,  when  one  of 
his  comrades  in  the  act  of  ramming  down 
hid  cartridge,  slipped,  the  gun  went  ofl", 
and  lodged  the  ramrod  in  the  poor  fel- 
low's buck,  who  happened  to  be  his  fronl 
rank  maw,  he  complained  of  a  good  deal 
of  pain  at  the  moment,  but  did  not  fall, 
nor  feel  any  particular  weakness.  From 
some  unexplained  cause  the  ramrod  broke 
short  at  about  Ibd  indies  from  the  wound, 
and  left  the  anterior  small  end  firmly  ad- 
herent in  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Two  or  three  of  his  comrades  with  all 
ihtir  force  ess;iyed,  one  after  the  other,  to 
extract  the  jiorlioii  of  rainrod  from  the 
wound,  but  unsuccessfully,  lie  was  then 
brought  to  Ihe  hospital,  the  butt-end  of 
the  ramrod  was  produced,  and  on  com- 
paring it  with  another  belonging  to  a  .si- 
milar musket,  there  appeared  to  be  from 
six  to  seven  inches  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  ihe  thorax,  and  rtbout  ten  inohM  pro- 
jecting from  ii  posleriorly. 

There  did  not  appear  any  symptoms 
prrseiilof  iKlcrnal  or  external  hieinorrhage, 
except  the  slight  bleeding  before  alluded 
to. 

lie  was  bled  to  two  pallets,  put  upon  a 
strict  aiiiiphlogislic  regimen,  ordered  lo 
be  kept  in  the  sitting  position,  his  buck 
supported  by  pillows,  and  his  bowels  to 
be  o|)ened  by  eneiiiata. 
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IVIonsieur  Velpeau  remarked,  lliat  iliere 
wa.1  conkideralile  difficulty  in  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  litis  case;  lie  whs  of 
upinion  that  the  ramrod  must  have  passed 
clo»e  lo  or  through  some  of  the  imporlani 
organs  in  imnitnliaie  connection  »'ith  the 
tpine,  in  this  direction,  hut  from  the 
symploms  present  he  was  not  ju^iiiied  jo 
uying  if  any  of  them  were  injured,  and  if 
so,  what  one  in  pnilicular. 

The  anopAagug  did  not  appear  to  be 
wounded,  for  there  was  no  impediment  lo 
(lie  ad  of  deglutition.  Tie  mcdtilta  spi- 
natit  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any 
Imioo,  for  there  wa*  no  parnlysis,  nor  any 
particular  disturbance  ol  tiie  nervous  sys- 
lem.  The  lAorucic  aorta  or  de»cr.nding 
eapa,  did  not  seem  to  have  sustained  any 
injury,  as  there  was  no  symptom  present 
indicating  internal  hemorrhage.  Yeiafier 
all  these  favourable  indications,  M,  \'el- 
peau  hesitated  to  extract  liie  foreign  body. 
From  the  direction  it  took,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  it  had  passed  through  one  of 
the  large  blood  vesiels,  and  by  acting  ns 
a  fjouekon  or  cork,  effectually  prevented 
hemorrhage,  if  this  diagnosis  were  correct, 
inslantanpous  death  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  extraction ;  inclining  then  to 
this  opinion,  all  ideas  of  exuaclion  were 
precluded,  at  least  for  the  present.  lie 
said  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
inflaramatory  process  might  form  a  Irajet 
for  the  ramrod,  thereby  repairing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  injury  done  lo  the  vessel, 
ana  efiectuolly  prevent  hemorrhage,  that 
then  the  extraction  might  be  auempted 
with  safety. 

In  the  meantime,  Charri^re,  the  Sur- 
ireonv'  Instrument  Maker,  of  the  Rue  de 
I'Bcole  de  Medeciiie,  was  ordered  to  de- 
»!««  some  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  extraction  might  be  effected  with  the 
least  possible  violence. 

IIIH. — Symptoms  nearly  the  same  a» 
on  yesterday,  slight  degree  offohrile  heat, 
bowels  opened  once  by  the  enema,  he  was 
igain  bled  litis  morning  to  the  same 
quantity. 

Con.  Ccetera. 

Chftrriire  produced  his  instrument  this 
morning,  which  appeared  well  calculated 
lo  answer  all  the  indications,  but  it  was 
not  applied. 

laih— Died  suddenly  in  the  night; 
without  any  paiticular  symptom  of  dis- 
tress. Every  one  present  at  the  morning 
»jsil  of  course  agreed  with  M.  Velpeau 
that  death  must  have  been  caused  hy 
hemorrhage  from  one  of  the  large  vessels 
before  alluded  to. 


Aulopty  tnenty-four  iourt  after  deatk. 

The  ramrod  had  jMssed  obliquely 
through  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebrse,  within  about  a  line  of  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  spinal  canal,  passing 
behind  the  targe  vcs»e!a,  without  injuring 
them  in  the  slightest  degree,  came  out  at 
the  right  side  of  the  body  of  the  vertebrte, 
passed  through  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  lune,  through  the  anterior  bony  ex- 
tremity of  the  fourth  rib,  nearly  at  the 
junction  with  its  cartilage,  and  was  em- 
bedded in  the  pectoral  muscle,  without 
reaching  the  integuments. 

There  was  rorsiderable  sanguineous 
fpaficAemeni  of  the  muscle,  but  no  oiher 
appearance  of  hemorrhage. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  remains, 
therefore,  adhuc  luh  judice. 

The  injured  vertebra  was  removed  from 
the  spine,  still  cootaiuing  the  portion  of 
ramiod,  Charri^re's  instrument  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  foreign  body  extracted 
apparently  with  the  greatest  ease. 

From  the  great  interest  the  case  excited, 
Corvisarl's  Theatre,  where  the  examina- 
tion was  conducted  for  tlie  sake  of  afford- 
ing more  room,  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Had  Charriere's  instrument  been  applied 
An  the  second  morning  after  admission, 
and  the  foreign  body  extracte<l,  tniglri  nr.t 
the  man's  life  have  Ueen  saved  ? 


A    SKETCH    OF    TIIE   LIFE   AND 
WKITINGS  OF  THF.VntANUS. 

For  the  London  Medical  and  Snrgica 
Journal. 


Oottfried  Rcinhnid  Treviranus  was 
born  at  Bremen  on  the  tourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  where  he  was  a  merchant. 
He  received  ihe  first  elements  of  educa- 
tion at  the  fJi/mitfiHium,  or  academy  of 
that  city.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  fur 
the  miithemaiics  ;  a  science  in  which  he 
attained  great  proficiency.  Ilia  attention 
was  next  occupied  with  physics  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  these  became  bis  favourite 
pursuits. 

Jn  the  year  1793,  the  young  Treviranus 
repaired  to  the  university  of  Gotiingen, 
and  prosecuted  wiih  remarkable  driigence, 
the  study  of  metl'cine.  \Vhile  yet  n  stu- 
dent, he  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Ner>ous 
Energy,"  which  appeared,  without  llie 
author's  name,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Keil's  *•  Arcluvs  (iir  I'hvsiologie," 

After  deforidini!  Ins  inaugural  Thesis 
De  emrndmdn  pkyttoloeiii,  and  receiving 
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the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in 
1796,  Ite  returne'l  home  to  practice  bis 
profession.  Noi  long  :il"ier  wliich,  lie  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  ai.d 
Medicine,  in  the  Afulemy  of  Bremen. 
Hereupon  he  marrieil  Klizabeth  Foeke, 
whom  he  oulliieil  three  years.  His  ex- 
tensive knowicdk:e,  his  Vind  and  amiable 
deportment  in  the  5ick-<'hamlicr,  did  not 
fail  to  gain  for  him  the  confiiltnce  aud 
esleeni  of  h\s  townsmen;  and  allhouuh 
most  assiil lions  in  the  disch-irge  of  his 
professional  diiiie<,  he  yet  found  leisine 
to  iiivestienie  the  orijanizalion  of  plants 
and  nnimais.  For  being  niturnlly  fond  of 
retirement,  he  geriemlly  spt'nt  the  summer 
months  at  aconntry  seal  in  upper  Neuland. 
Here,  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmo- 
lested, and  prosecute  his  studies  without 
interruption.  He  had  Httte  inclination 
for  iravellins:.  Nevertheless,  he  Tisiled 
Paris  in  1812;  and  ten  years  later  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  German  philo- 
sophers, a.ssemhied  at  Heidelberg. 

By  such  a  m"de  of  life,  and  by  indefa- 
tigable application,  we  may  understand 
liow  a  man  like  Trevimniis,  engaged  in 
active  practise,  was  enabled  to  enrich  the 
literature  of  physioloey  and  comparaiive 
anatomy,  with  »o  many,  and  so  valuHble 
contributions.  As  early  as  the  year  1797, 
not  lonu  after  his  removal  from  the  Uni- 
v*>rsity,  he  pave  to  the  vvorld  (he  first,  and 
in  1709,  the  second  part,  of  a  collection 
of  different  meraoirsofsubjecls  connected 
with  physinlngy,  under  the  title  of  "  I*hy. 
sioloaical  Fragments."  In  the  year  \SOP, 
his  intereslinc  observations  and  enperi- 
ments  on  the  inDuence  of  voltaic  elei'tri- 
city,  and  certain  chemical  agents  on  vege- 
table life ;  as  also,  his  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  opium,  and  helta- 
donna  on  the  lungs,  of  Am pliihia,  together 
with  observations  on  galvanic  stimuli ;  ap- 
peared in  the  Archiv»  of  Plaff  and  Scheel. 
DuriiiK  his  sojourn  at  Gijitiniten,  he  con- 
c«i»<»d  the  plan  of  his  (jreat  work,  a  con- 
tinuation of  phy8iolo5y  from  the  period 
of  Hsiller,  np  to  the  present  time.  Of 
this  stupendous  undertakiii?.  the  first  vol- 
ume came  out  in  I6u2,  entitled  Biolfigie, 
or  the  philosophy  of  animated  nature.  In 
tite  year  1810,  he  produced  his  interest- 
injr  researches  into  the  physioloey  of 
insects  and  fishes,  followed  by  those  on 
the  internal  utructnre  of  the  arachnid  is. 
In  !Slfl,  in  ronjimction  with  his  brother, 
Ludolph  Christian,  ne  commenced  a  kind 
of  repertory  of  an:\toiniral  and  physiolo- 
gical essays  ;  illu>.trated  by  numerous  en- 
eravinps,  mostly  executed  by  himself. 
This  work    extended  to   four    volumes. 


Contemporary  with  llie  above,  he  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  transactions  of  tbe 
lloyal  Society  of  Gotlingen,  de  Protei 
eneepkalo. 

In  tlie  year  1824,  Tieviranus,  his  bro- 
ther, and  Tiedeinann,  to  vwliom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  pnrticolHrs  of  this  biogra- 
phical sketch,*  became  joint-editors  of  a 
joiinial,  appiopTirtlcd  to  resenrrhe*  into 
the   nature   of  man,  pl.ints,  and  animals. 

Of  iliis,  five  volutnes  were  complele<l  ; 
these  contain  numeious  nrticles  from  his 
own  pen.  Four  ye:iis  later,  the  first  part 
of  his  "  eonlribuiiofis  to  the  ansitomy  and 
physioloey  of  the  apparauis  of  the  sen- 
ses "came  forth,  hut  was  not  continued, 
owing  to  the  expence  of  bringing  it  out. 
En  the  years  1831  and  1833,  app«Kired,  in 
two  volumes  his  work  on  the  "  Laws  and 
phenomena  of  Organic  life,"  dotailinf;  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  physiology, 
subsequent,  to  his  Biolngie,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  then  dated  thirty  years. 

AHout  the  above  period  his  bodily 
health  beG:an  todecline  Ele  wasattacked 
with  violent,  protracted  cough,  and  op- 
pressed breathing  ;  and  in  the  Spring  of 
1B32,  expectorated  blood.  La<t  Autu 
be  sufTt-rfd,  in  addition  to  his  other 
ment.s,  from  sleepless  nights,  his  pulse 
came  intermittent;  and  he  had  well  marki 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

Indisposition,  if  it  interrupted,  did  not 
suspend  his  scientific  infjuines.       He  was 
just  congratulaiing  himself  on  having  fi 
ished   something  which  had  engaged 
attention  ;  when  the  influenza,  tht-n  pre' 
lent  over  Furoje,  seized,  and  confined  h 
to  bed.     Ere  long,  an  impnsthume  in  h: 
lungs,    which    must  have    b«en     formi: 
previously,  burst,  and  he  expired  wilht 
a  struggle,  on  the  16th.  day  of  Februai 
1837. 

Treviranus  was  an  admirable  exam 
of  temperance,  humility,  and  simplicii 
of  life.  The  diligence  with  which  he  pur" 
sued  his  studies  is  ^uffi  iently  evident 
from  his  success.  Statesmen  and  gene- 
rals may  grow  great  by  une\ peeled  acci- 
dents, and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  neiiher  procured  nor  fore- 
seen 1)y  themselves.  But  reputation  in 
the  learned  world  must  be  tlie  efTecl  of 
industry  and  capacity. 


•  See   preface   to   Trcviranus,  uber 
Theorie  des  Sciens.   firemen,  1837. 
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RRCENT  ATTACKS  ON  THR  APO- 
TflECAKlES'  COMPANY. 

To  tie  Editort  of  tike  Lnndo»  Medtcal 
and  Surgieai  Jonmai. 

rifntlemen, — The  lectore  bulv  giTen 
by  T>T.  ElliotMn,  atuckinc;  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  bas  produced,  I  may 
»eniare  lo  say,  but  one  feeling  ihroughoui 
the  proression,  as  ii  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  Coiitabrian  Profetsor  had  a  Tery  un- 
worthy rnotire  in  that  address.  There 
wa»,  indeed,  no  individual  from  whom  an 
attack  on  the  Company  o(  Apothecaries 
came  with  a  worse  ;^ce,  as  in  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  he  ou?ht  to 
haTc  been  one  of  the  last  in  coming  for- 
ward on  such  an  occasion.  I  am  more 
particularly  urged  to  address  too  now,  a< 
some  of  mj  associates  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  you  should,  in  your  truly  libe- 
ral journal,  take  notice  of  another  attack 
which  has  ju«t  been  made  by  a  conceited 
eotcomb  in  an  introductory  lecture,  at 
King's  College,  wherein  this  juvenile  pro- 
fessor, in  the  most  indelicate  and  inappro- 
priate manner,  introduced  the  subject, 
and  made  a  most  unwarraniahle  attack  on 
the  Apothecaries'  Company,  which  ap- 
pears the  more  inconsistent  as  the  patrons 
of  Kinft's  Collece  absolutely  solicited  and 
entrapped  the  Company  as  larpe  share- 
holders. But  they  are  now  prompted  by 
pecuniai7  motives,  ihe  shares  of  the 
(Jrtwer  Street  Company  having  fallen 
from  £100  to  £35,  and  those  of  Kinir's 
Collcjre  even  £lO  less.  Both  these  spe- 
mUton  feel  no  longer  any  hesitation  in 
ihrowinn  overboard  the  Apothecaries' 
Companv,  and  worshipping  the  risine 
stm  of  the  New  University  at  Somer<et 
House,  the  operations  of  which  they  »np- 
pose  will  extin^ish  our  existence. 

A   LlCKNTtATF  OP  THE 

Apotiiecap.irs'  Comp*xy. 
Bridge^ireet,  Blukfmrs. 


CANCEa  OF  THE    PYLORUS. 
Caua^a  of  vomiting  in  thit  affection. 

Two  patients  who  presented  all  the 
signs  of  cancerous  cacliexy,  placed  them- 
selves simultaneously  uniler  the  care  of 
M.  Denonvilliprs.  The  disease  wasneariy 
of  Iwo  years  standing.  In  both  coses  the 
onset  of  the  affection  was  marked  by  vo- 
miting; hut  in  the  first  case,  lhou<rh  fre- 
quem  at  first,  afterwurds  became  rare  and 


very  copious;  obstinate  constipation  till 
death.  In  the  other  case,  the  vomiting 
tboogh  rare  at  first,  aCferwards  became 
frequent,  and  then  entirely  ceased.  Now 
on  the  one  hand  there  existed  an  enor- 
m)ua  distention  of  the  stomach,  coinci- 
ding with  an  almost  total  obliteration  of 
the  pylorus ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  ex- 
isted a  process  of  ulceration,  which  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  the  pylorzie  valve. 
The  pylorus  beine  compressed  in  the  first 
patient,  he  must  necessarily  be  constipate^! 
and  have  vomited  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  The  stomach  being  but  little 
dilated,  and  little  accustomed  lo  any  pro- 
longed contact  of  foofi,  must  npccs«an"ly 
at  first  frequently  rerect  it  Grndu^llv 
enlarging  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  in  its 
cavity  the  substance  of  several  meals,  and 
beconiing  less  sensible  to  its  presence 
vomilmg  then  became  profuse  and  infre- 
quent. In  the  other  patient  the  disease 
had  probably  commenced  by  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  scirrhous  tissue  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  pvlonis,  which,  interfering 
with  the  rircnlation  of  the  food,  bmnght 
on  vomiting  from  time  to  time.  By  little 
and  little  thit  vomiting  became  frequent 
In  conseoiieoce  of  the  increased  site  of 
the  scirrhus,  which  had  prog-ressivelv 
closed  the  pylorus.  At  length  the  scirr- 
hoijs  tissue  having  been  destroyed  by  nlre- 
tative  softenlii?,  the  commnnjcalion  was 
re  established  between  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  :  the  obstncle  being  removed 
the  vomiting  ceased,  ' 

The  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  food 
is  then  a  determining,  or  at  lea-t,  an  as- 
sisting cau«e  of  the  vomiting.  When  the 
•lomach,  solicited  bv  any  cause  whatever, 
contracts  and  draws  in  by  sympathy  the 
action  of  the  diaphr.tgm,  and  of  the  ab- 
domin.il  muscles,  the  substances  containfnl 
in  it  escapes  by  that  opening  which  pm- 
sents  the  least  resistance.  When  v  irrhoun 
induration  ocpMpi<>s  one  of  the  curvatures 
of  the  stomarh  vomiting  is  then  povsihie, 
but  not  necessary  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary! 
ati  inevitable  and  neeess.iry  consequence 
when  the  pylorus  is  obstructed.— yfr<Ti4iprii 
GrufraUt  de  Medicine,  jlugutt,  I8.ir. 


ON  DESTROVINO  SI.tTCS.  WOUMS, 
*tc.,  tic. 


Every  amateur  corversant  with  the 
management  of  a  ga.Men,  bowcer  *m.ill. 
has  exporirncc.l  more  or  less  aiinovance 
from  the  mammling  depredations  of  slues. 
My  own  crops,  such  as  lettuce  and  snlad| 


as  vett  as  joun^  plantations  of  vefretablcs 
havR   not   unfreqiienily   been    destroyed 
Tlieir   intrusions    l>eing    generally   com- 
mitleii   in   the   nielit  or   in    moist    ra'ny 
weather,    they     are    ihe    mdre    di/Ti'.ult 
to  detect ;      and     even   were     tbey  at- 
tempted   to  be   gathered    by  band,  they 
foulii   never  be  wholly  cleared.     I  have 
tried  seven»l   caustics,  such  as   hot  lime 
and  coarse  snufT,  and  with  this  have  gene- 
rally sucieeded  in  greatly  lessening  their 
numbers ;    but  as  they  are  seldoti  on  (he 
surface   of    the  ground,   except  in    dull 
moisi  weather,  the  above  application  soon 
loses  it  deslruilive  powers,  ai)d  therefore 
to  l.e  effectual  requires  frequent  renewal, 
it  therefore  bcconie<i  both  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive.    Traps,  such  as  cabbage  leaves, 
are  sometimes  stiewed  over  the  ground, 
under  which   (he  slugs  are  decoyed,  so 
tlial   when  the  leaves  are  removed  they 
may  be  readily  destroyed,  so  far  this  an- 
swers the  purpose  tolerably  well :  but  the 
followini:   is   the  plan  which,  a'ter  many 
trials,    I    iind    attended    with   the   least 
trouble  and  expense.      Take  a  handful  or 
two  of   decayed  vegetable  lops   of    any 
kind,  pea  or  bean  baltii  I  generally  prefrr, 
this    is    laid    down    at    short    intervals 
thrmighoul  my   beds    nr  quarters,  espe- 
cially   in    the   kilclieii    garden,   amongst 
recently  planted  crops  of  greens,  salading, 
&c.    The  decaying  weeds,  or   pea  halm, 
are  shifted  about  a  yard  or  so  every  morn- 
ins;,  anil  the  pUice  where   it   lay   watered 
wiiti  lime  w^tor,  a   very  small  portion  of 
which  will  quUe  destroy   both  slugs  and 
worms.     It  may  be  well  to  observe  thai 
any  kind  of  vegetable  subslatice  in  a  de- 
caying state,  will  answer  quite  as  well  as 
ra  or  bean  halm.     In  the  llower-garden 
frequently  cut  down  some  of  the  herba- 
ceous or  annual  plants  that  require  it  and 
are  nearest  at  hand,  or  a  flat  branch  of  a 
tree  when  very  full  of  leaves,  and  this  will 
generally  last  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Lime  water  I  find  Co  be  a  most  essen- 
tial thing,  not  only  for  slug*  and  worms, 
for  ihcdt-slTuetion  of  whirb  it  is,  however, 
of  incalculable  value;  I  frequently  apply 
it  on  my  grass  sward,  among  the  flower 
beds,  and  for  planl.4  in  pots,  also  to  box 
edging  in  the  kitchen  garden;  and  since 
I  applied  this  freely,  1  have  suflV-red  but 
little  from  insects  of  any  kind. — FloricuC- 
tural  Magazine. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

The  Student's  Cnmpnnwn  to  jlpolhe- 
cariea'  Hall,  or  tht  London  Pharmaco- 


p(ein/nr\l^^6.  In  Question  and  Answer 
tty  Edward  Oliver,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 
18mo.  pp.  189.  London,  1837.  J. 
Churchill. 

An  Introduction  to  Hmpital  Practice 
in  various  Complaints,  with  remarks  on 
their  Palholouy  and  Treatment.  By  C. 
J.  B.  Aldis,  M.l).,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  8vo.  pp.  150.  London.  1837. 
Longman  &  Co. 

Obnfrratinns  mr  le  Projet  de  Loi  re- 
Mif  aux  Jllieifea.  I'ar  M.  Falrel.  Doc- 
leur  en  Medecine  de  la  Faculie  de  Paris, 
Medecin  de  Hospice  de  la  Salpciri«re, 
Merabre  de  PAcadcmie  Uoyale  de  Mede- 
cine, et  de  la  Legion  d'llonnenr.  J.  B. 
Ballibre.     Paris. 

The  Mrdiro-Chinirgical  Reviert  and 
Jonrnal  of  Practical  Medicine-  hjli'ed 
by  J.imes  Johnson,  M.l).,  Physician  Kx. 
Iraordinary  to  the  late  King,  and  Henry 
.lames  Jolinsnn,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hos-  J 
[ittal,  in  Kiiinerton  Slretl.     Oct.  I. 

Tht:  EdinlHriih  Dissector,  or  System 
nf  Prai'tical  Jinatomy,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Uoom.  Ry 
a  IVIlow  of  the  College  of  Siirgeous  in 
Editiburuh.  London,  Italling,  l'2mo.  pp. 
<iCO.     Edinburgh,  Kickatd, 


TO  CORKESPO^' DENTS. 


D.  S.  Southampton, — It  was  August, 
12th.  last,  and  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  succeeding,  will  be  ready 
next  week. 

^  Loner  of  Fair  Play. — The  name 
and  circumstance  were  omitted  from  the 
best  intentions. 

./:?.  T.  r.— The  roll  call  system  has 
been  giveri  up. 

Dr.  Todd  Thompson  is  the  consulting 
physician,  and  coniideutial  adviser  of  the 
eminent  liihotrolisl. 

We  are  requested  to  stale  that  the  In- 
spector of  Anatomy  for  England  and 
Scotland,  has  removed  his  official  residence 
to  No.  10,  Bedford  &.ireet,  Bedford  Square, 
instead  of  No.  5,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last. 

The  Index  to  but  vol.  will  be  readjr 
next  week. 


I 


All  communications  and  works  for  re- 
view to  be  forwarded  (carriage  paid)  to 
Dr.  Uyan,   4,  Charlotte-street,  filooms- 

bury-square. 
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LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

Jlnnually  delivered  in  Paris, 

By  M.  BiETT, 

R«portcd  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schcdel. 

HERPES  IRIS. 

Herpes  Tri»  is  an  fxtremely  rare  variety 
which  presents  itself  under  tlie  form  >>t 
small  vesicular  groups,  accurately  encom- 
passed by  four  eiytliemalous  rings  of  dif- 
ferent 8''ad>'S.  I'alieiils  th>-ii>selve«  often 
compaie  this  eruption  to  small  cockaJes. 
Batem^n  -was  tlie  first  tvliu  described  it 
with  care,  and  who  placed  to  it  llie  genus 
herpes. 

It  inanifesis  ifcielf  by  small  spr.is,  which 
are  soon  succeeded  by  zones  of  d liferent 
colours.  From  the  second  diy  there  forms 
in  the  centre  a  vesicle,  which  is  soon  en- 
compassed by  nmulier  vesicles.  In  the 
space  of  from  two  to  ihree  days  the  cen- 
tral ve«icle  has  bpconie  tUlicned,  the  eon- 
Uined  liquid  turbid,  and  has  assumed  a 
yellowish  tint ;  the  erythematous  znnes 
we  more  developed;  they  form  four  dis- 
tinct rinijs,  which  surround  successively 
the  vesicul.'\r  group  placed  in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  form  a  disc  of  about  ihe  breadth 
of  a  fianc,  on  which  there  i<  observed, 
setting  out  f'om  the  central  p-inl  to  the 
circumference,  a  brown  red  tint,  then  a 
yellowish  white  one,  then  a  deep  red,  und 
la!4tly  a  rose-coloured  li  a.whith  becomei 
imperctplibly  lost  in  ilie  colouring  of 
the  skin.  The  number  of  these  dibcsti 
irt  general  father  con'^idcrable.  This 
variety  of  colours  is  not  always  obsurvcd 
so  well  marked. 

Of  these  rifles  Ihe  third  is  usually  the 
narrowest ;  all  of  them,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  the    fifst,   may  become    coverrd 
with  vesicles. 
No.  299. 


The  termination  takes  pla'^e  from  (he 
leuih  to  the  twelfth  day  by  llif  re-absorp- 
tion oi  the  licjiiid,  and  a  sliglii  desquama- 
tion. Sometime*  the  vesicle"*  open,  and 
slight  scales  form,  which  soon  'all  off, 

Herpei  iris  mty  heiome  developed  over 
all  the  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  most  fre- 
quently obsen  ed  on  the  face,  hands,  in- 
steps, fingprg,  ncck,&c.  Itr  smme  cases  it 
appears  to  affect  projecting  pans,  such  as 
the  ankles. 

Causen  — Hfrpps  iris  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  thildreii,  fi'ii.ales,  niui  mdivi- 
duals  witti  B  lair  <oaiplpxion,  w  (hout  our 
being  able  to  assign  to  it  any  special 
cause.  It  may  beuome  developed  simul- 
taneously w«th  other  varit-tiei  of  the  genus 
Aerpes. 

The  only  disease  which  could  be  con- 
fo'-nded  with  herpes  iris,  i»  roseola  with 
multiple  rings.  Tliis  roseola  iliffersfrom 
it  in  the  grealer  extent  of  Ihe  dscs  which 
sometime' exceed  thai  ofa  five  franc  piece, 
and  by  the  absence  of  vt-sieles.  It  is  pro 
bably  this  eruption  whici<  Wilian  has 
pl.iced  among  the  exanlhemes.  Herpes 
might  '>e  confoiindeil  with  ro^>>ola,  espe- 
eially  when  the  vesicles  have  opened  and 
disiippcLired  ;  hut  in  these  cases  it  is  in 
general  suflicier.t  to  examine  with  atten- 
tion, in  Older  la  find  some  remains  of 
of  vehicles. 

This  sliglit  aflFfitioii  scarcely  erer  re- 
quires any  treatment.  In  all  c;ises  the 
treatment  rtf  l-.erjies  circinnalus  might  be 
employed  for  it. 

Herpes  ir.s  is  extremely  uncommon 
and  amidst  the  immen.e  crowd  of  dis- 
eases of  ilie  skin  which  have  fallen  under 
rtJ.  bielt's  observation  for  several  years. 
among  the  exiem  patients  of  the  hospital 
Saint  Louis,  he  l.iis  met  it  but  three  or 
four  limes.  We  have  very  lecent'y  seen 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  in  his  waids, 

rtcn.'(<?a/ff.) 
The  itch  is  an  eru^iioa  «sM,u^i.AV) 
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tagioQB,  charac'eriied  by  vesicles  which 
are  in  general  discrete,  somewhat  pointed, 
transparent  at  the  summit,  somewhat 
broaner  at  the  base,  accompanied  by 
greater  or  less  itching. 

Some  authors  consider  and  have  des- 
cribed it  as  a  particular  affection  :  others 
have  adroiltrd  one  variety  of  it  to  be  of 
this  kind  ;  this  is  an  error.  The  pustule 
which  besides  is  only  met  with  in  the 
smaller  number  of  cases,  is  merely  acci- 
denlal,  and  M.  Biett  has  long  considered 
the  itch  as  essentially  vesicular.  There 
are  however,  some  rare  cases  where  the 
vesicles  evidently  become  pustular. 

The  itcli  may  appear  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  rxceptihe  face,  which  is  always 
excm|it  from  it.  But  there  are  certain 
parts  for  which  it  manifests  a  decided 
preference  ;  thus  it  fri-qucntly  attacks  the 
finfrers,  the  wrist,  and  in  general,  it  is  de- 
veloped in  parts  destined  f>>r  flexion. 

The  itch  is  a  very  common  c'isease,  it 
attacks  all  ages,  both  sexes,  appears  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  all  climates, 
and  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  but  it  princi- 
pally aiiai'ks  the  lower  classes,  where 
every  ihiriir  seems  lo  invile  it;  wretched- 
ness, want  of  clean  liiien,  and  insufficient 
food.  When  ii  appears  in  the  higher 
classes,  it  generally  owes  its  introduction 
to  servants,  nurses.  &c. 

It  never  becomes  developed  *ponta- 
neously :  it  is  not  epidemic:  thi^  i» 
proved  hy  numerous  facts  observed  at  the 
hospital  St-  Louis.  Tlie  epidemic  cases 
of  itch  whicli  have  been  published  were, 
to  all  appear.ince  vesicular  alTt'ctioiis  of 
another  kind  (eczema)  ilie  epidemic  na- 
ture of  whicli  is  moreover  far  from  being 
eslablisht'd.  It  is  never  endemic,  it  is  es- 
sentially contitgious. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  thecon- 
tagion  arid  tlie  invasion,  prcsetits  iriipor- 
tanl  varieties  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
It  usu.illy  appears  in  cases  of  children, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  days;  but 
this  again  varies.  Thus,  if  Ihep'  are  fee- 
ble and  rielicate,  the  incubation  is  longer; 
it  is  mo'e  sudden,  bein^  ofl^n  but  two 
Oays,  if  they  happen  to  be  strong  and 
plethoric. 

In  cases  of  aduU»  from  eight  to  twelve 
days  are  required  in  Spring  and  Summer, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  Winter. 

It  is  more  slaw  again  in  aged  person* 
where  dry  and  hard  skin  presents  less 
fecility  both  to  its  transmission  and  dc- 
yelopment. 

Tlie  incuhation  is  still  more  diflictilt  in 
thase  who  ore  under  the  iiJIuence  of  in- 
JSammaiian  of  aay  iaternul  viacus. 


!  Ihe  ~ 


The  vesicles  first  appear  where 
skin  is  fine  and  delicate,  where  the  num- 
her  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  increased; 
thus  in  the  spaces  between  the  fingers,  in 
the  axilliE,  etc,  etc. 

The  different  trades  and  professions, 
however,  occasion  some  varieties:  in 
black-smiths,  lock-smiths  and  dyers  it  is 
not  either  in  the  fingers,  nor  at  llie  wrists, 
that  the  eruption  first  appears,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  in  these  parts  the  skin  is 
with  such  persons  coarse  and  impervious. 
It  is  orj  the  contrary  more  particularly  on 
the  hands,  that  it  comes  out  in  tailors  and 
mantua-makers.  It  often  commences  on 
the  right  hand  in  fenclng-masters.  Again 
cases  have  been  cile<l  where  it  bad  been 
transmitted  to  the  face  by  the  coll.ir  of  a 
doak.  We  doubt  however  whether  this 
could  be  the  itch  ;  for  we  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  persons  affected  with  it,  without 
ever  having  met  it  even  once  on  the 
face. 

St/mptom». — When  the  itch  has  been 
transmuted,  the  individual  so  affected 
feeU  an  itching  on  the  parts  where  the 
contact  took  place.  This  itching  is  in- 
creased at  niaht  by  the  heat  of  liie  bed, 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  spiced  food.  It  appears  in  the  form 
of  vesicles  which  are  slightly  raised  and 
increase  in  number.  They  are  pointed, 
and  transparent  at  the  summit ;  ihpy  pre- 
sent a  slightly  rose-coUured  tint  in  young 
persons,  and  contain  a  serous  and  viscid 
fluid.  If  the  individual  is  weak,  the 
eruption  makes  but  little  protrress  ;  jn  the- 1 
contrary  case  it  extends  rapidly.  It  ap- 
pears at  the  joints,  in  the  spaces  between 
the  fingers,  then  at  the  wrists,  ut  the  folds 
of  the  arms,  in  the  axilln,  in  the  hands 
subsequently  on  the  abdomen.  It  may 
be  general,  exceptini;  however  llie  f«ce; 
but  it  is  mostly  confined  lo  a  surface  of 
small  extent,  to  the  abdomen,  and  to  the 
arms.  In  some  cases  it  consists  merely, 
in  a  very  small  number  of  vesicles,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  between  the  lingen 
and  on  the  wrist. 

If  the  vesicles  are  iiew  in  number,  dtey 
occasion  but  little  itching;  they  retain 
their  original  form  for  a  louver  time.  But 
if  they  increase  rapidly,  if  they  occur  in 
persons  whose  skin  is  fine  and  delicate, 
the  itching-  becomes  insupportable.  The 
p.itients  scratch  themselves,  tear  the  vesi- 
cles, the  fluid  which  they  contain,  esca|>e«, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  a  number  of 
%mall  red  points,  which  are  often  consi- 
derably in  fli)med.  Lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  action  of  the  nails,  occasioned  by  Uie 
itching,  increases  the  inflammation  still 
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«,  so  that  the  itch  becomes  complica- 
ted wilh  pustules  of  impetigo,  and  fre- 
quently even  of  eelhyma :  this  liowever 
is  only  observed  in  young  and  vigorous 
subjects,  and  after  excesses  io  diet,  etc. 

However  extensive  the  eruption  may 
be,  il  never  occasions  tliosc  formidable 
efiecis  which  some  persons  hive  attribu- 
ted to  it.  The  eruptions  and  interna)  iii- 
ftammations  which  might  accompany  il, 
are  but  complications. 

Youth,  the  sanjjuineous  temperament, 
male  sex,  handling  laiiugiiious  c!othes, 
spring,  summer,  soutliern  climates  appear 
lo  be  so  many  causes  which  predispose  lo 
the  itch. 

It  attacks  more  particularly  infancy  and 
youth, and  M.Biett  has  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  tjreat 
proportion  of  individuals  of  ibis  cliss. 

From  the  examination  of  the  patients 
who  present  themselves  at  iht  liojipiial 
St.  Louis,  it  would  appear  thai  males  are 
more  subject  to  il.  This  however  proba- 
bly arisen  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
being  more  exposed  to  it. 

The  «ani^in»-ous  and  lymphatic  tempe- 
raments are  those  which  present  inoiit 
examples  of  this  affection.  It  is  much 
more  infrequent  in  bilious  temperaments. 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for  m  this 
way.  that  the  proportion  of  persons  pre- 
senting this  temperament  is  so  much  less 
considerable. 

It  is  ver)'  frequently  observed  in  tailors, 
matilua-makers,  &c,  8sc. 

Wrih  teipect  to  the  proximate  cause,  il 
is  still  entirely  urtknown  :  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  an  acid  prinriple,  to  a  peculiar 
fermenlation,  uud  lastly,  to  an  insect. 

The  acarus,  at  fir>t  admitted  by  Aren- 
zoar,  by  Ingrassias  and  .loubert,  was  des- 
cribed from  a  more  remote  period  by 
Moufet,  and  designed  from  nature  by 
Hauptmanti ;  and  fiually,Lt  was  presented 
to  the  17th  century  with  many  details  by 
iptancis  Rcdi,  in  its  development,  and  in 
the  mode  of  its  occasioning  vesicles.  The 
acarus  was  assigned  a  place  with  respect 
to  iu  natural  history  by  Linnieus,  Degur, 
Fabricius  and  Latreille. 

Its  existence  was  still  questioned,  when 
in  18»2,  the  experiments  of  M.  Gales, 
apothecary  to  the  St.  Louis  were  so  sue 
cessful,  that  they  appeared  calculated  lo 
remove  wery  doubt. 

The  firot  experiments  were  not  success- 
ftil ;  but  othei-s  instituted  by  him  subse- 
quently, were  crowned  with  such  success, 
uiat  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  them 
were  collected  :  he  was  able  even  lo  des- 
cribe their  generation,  8tc. 


However  these  experiments  have  been 
frequently  repeated  since,  and  never 
brought  the  same  results. 

In  181B,  181 9,  &c,  and  probably  twenty 
times  since,  M.  Biett  lepeated  ihera  him- 
self; he  furnished  himself  with  excellent 
lenses  and  wiih  ihe  best  microscopes  ;  he 
even  made  use  of  Ihe  horiznntrfi  micros- 
cope of  Atniei.  These  experiments  were 
made  on  a  great  number  of  individuals 
and  under  the  most  favounble  conditions 
to  discover  the  insect,  if  il  really  existed. 
The  result  was  that  he  never  met  it  I 

These  researches  were  made  in  other 
places  besides  France,  and  with  the  same 
want  of  success. 

Notwithstanding  all  llie  descriptions, 
and  the  diffeienl  dtawinei  which  have 
been  given  by  auihors  who  have  seen  the 
acarus  of  itch,  and  thinliing  that  the  pas> 
sage  even  in  Moi-j^gni  himself  refers  ra- 
ther to  the  pedicular  disease  we  feel  our> 
selves  warranted  in  concluding  that  the 
acarus  does  not  exist.'' 

Diagnosin. — If   the    itch   is  in    most 
cases   very   easily    recogniied,   there  are 
also  cases  where  it  is  very  diflicull  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  eruptions  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,   and  which  are 
not  at  all  contagious;  hotvevcr  it  is  onf  ■ 
of  those  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  diagnosig 
of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  fort 
the  least  error  may  not  only   comprorots*! 
the  character  of  the  pracliiioncr,  but  maji 
also,  on  the  one  hand.^ive  rise  to  unjuw 
suspicions,  or  even  deprive  a  person  of  his 
place,  &C:  or  on  ilie  other  hand,  it  may 
leave  an  entire  family  in  a  treacherous  8e> 
curity  with  respect  to  a  disease,  the  rapid 
contagion  of  which  has  in  a  short  tune  af- 
fected alt  the  individuals  of  the  house. 

One  of  (he  eruptions  most  frequently 
confounded  wtili  the  itcli  \* prurigo, 

But  independently  of  the  primary  cha- 
racters which  may  be  always  found,  and 
which  are  fur  the  one  affection  papular, 
and  for  the  other  vesicular  ;  the  ordinary 
seat  of  prurigo  is  the  back,  the  shoulders, 
and  the  extremities  in  the  site  of  the  ex- 
tinsors;  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
itch  attacked  the  flexors  in  preference.  la 
prurigo  the  pnpuite,  which  are  almost 
always  torn,  present  on  their  api-x  a  small 
dried  clot  of  blood,  of  a  black,  or  at  least 
blackish  appearance.  The  vesicles  of  the 
itch,  when   torn,  are  surmounted   by   a 


•  Tlie  insect  was  detected  at  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Louis  two  ortlirfe  years  vince, 
and  exhibited  to  the  pupils  of  Baron 
Alibert,  and  was  frequently  seen  by  ibe 
late  Mr.  Plumbe.— £rf. 

F  i 
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Kinall,  ihin,  yellowish  scale. 

Tlie  itching  is  more  acrid,  and  of  b 
more  burning  character  in  prurigo.  Last- 
ly, prunno  is  not  contai;ious. 

Lic&en  simplex  mii»iit  s<>inetirnes  im- 
pose on  oneforlde  ilcU;  but  vvilli  a  litUw 
altetilion  one  may  readily  ^ali4^y  hiiiise^l 
that  it  is  formed  by  p-tpula;.  that  ihesp 
papulK  are  usually  very  close  to  one  ano- 
ther, a  thing  icarcfly  cwcr  oh-ervefl  in  the 
itch;  thai  they  retnin  the  colour  of  llic 
akin,  while  the  vesicles  of  the  ilth  are  of 
a  lig;ht  rose  colour  ;  thai  when  it  exists  on 
the  hands  (where  it  is  most  likely  \o  be 
confounded)  it  occupies  tlie  back  of  the 
hand,  and  not  the  »pace»  between  the  fin- 
gers, as  the  vesicles  of  live  itch  ;  tlut  it 
generally  covers  the  external  surface  of 
the  extremities;  lliat  the  iichinn  is  not 
very  sensible:  and  that  it  is  noteonla- 
gious. 

It  is  slill  more  readily  distinguished 
from  lichen  articttlUD.  in  which  the  iiching 
is  more  acute  to  be  sure,  hut  the  papuht- 
of  which,  more  infl-imed,  larger,  and 
more  prominent,  ate  more  easily  appre- 
ciable. 

Lastly,  the  ilch  mig;bt  be  confounded 
with  eczema, m(\re  especially  with  ccJSf/tM 
aimplex ;  bnt  the  vi'sicles  are  flaliened, 
whilst  they  are  poinied  in  the  ilch.  They 
are  crowded  in  g'reater  or  less  number  in 
eczema  ;  in  the  itch  they  are  generally 
discreit ,  Tlie  iithing  of  eczema  isa  kind 
o(  general  smarting,  very  diircrenl  from 
lliOiie  exicerbalions  which  cliaratterize  the 
itch.  Eczema  is  not  contagious  in  the 
general  iiy  of  cases. 

The  ilch  miy  be  complicated  with  seve- 
ral eruptions  of  an  entirely  different 
order. 

One  of  these  which  mr>at  frequently 
complicate  it  is  eczema,  generally  occa- 
sioned by  irrilaling  lotions  and  friction*, 
This  ii  the  eruption  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  remedies  of  ceilain  quacks  who 
persuade  the  public  that  they  drive  out 
the  ilch. 

The  irritation  of  the  skin  may  be  so  severe 
that  the  itch  becomes  complicated  vvtUi 
pustules  of  impclign,  most  frequently  of 
ee/Aj/ma,  which  appear  chiefly  on  those 
parts  occupied  by  a  great  tiumber  of  ve- 
sicles ;  it  is  those  which  have  been  ta- 
ken for  cases  of  pustular  itch,  btit  this  is 
incorrect:  they  are  but  complications 
chiefly  met  with  in  young  persons  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament. 

The  inflammation  still  further  increased 
by  the  action  of  the  nails,  may  extend  to 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  not  uncnm- 
aon  to  see  a  considerable  cumber  of  fur- 


uncles supervene.  Vesicles  of  itch;  pus- 
tules of  imprii^o  and  of  ecihym*,  and 
lurunclas  are  someliine^  obse.ved  simul- 
taiieously  in  tUe  same  paient. 

AgHlii,  Lii  some  ^lill  mure  uiicomoion 
cases,  small  papuls  of  Ijciien  make  their 
appf'araoie  fimulianBously  with  the  itchj 
or  a  •iltletiine  after  its  erudition, 

Willi  rwpeit  to  mfluntnalions  of  i'.let- 
nal  origans,  i!iey  are  very  unci>  uriiou  ia 
paiieiita  with  itch,  and  when  ihey  do  exist; 
they  are  hul  concomitant  dise.ist's.  If 
some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric 
or  intestinal  ruueoua  rnenibrane  ha^-  coen- 
cidcd  Willi  ihedisappearanre  of  ihe  iich, 
is  it  to  tliis  disappearance  iliai  we  are  lo 
atinbuie  such  results,  or  is  it  not  rather 
to  the  internal  infljnrmalion  itself,  under 
the  influence  of  whiiih  the  itch  disap- 
pears, 

Lasily,  the  itch  rany  exist  with  uyphilil 
and  xcrnfula,  without  ihese  diseases  being 
at  all  iiidtienced  by  each  other.  ScorbU' 
tint,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  imparts  a 
livid  tint  to  the  psoric  vesicles. 

Prognnsin. — the  itch,  in  it8>-lf,  is  a 
slight   disease:    its   complications   alone 


can  render  its  prot;nosis  more  or  \i%i  un-^H 


fiTi/ourablc,  actordinjj  as  they  themseiv 
may  be  more  or  Irss  severe;  it  never  oc- 
casions those  consequences   which  have 
been  noticed  hy  some  wiiiers. 

The  itch  never  terminate.*  'spontane- 
ously: it  IS  never  critical,  and  the  cases 
r^-presented  as  such,  wern  evidclly  erup- 
tions  of  an  entirely  different  nature  ;  it 
ufver  terminates  in  death,  never  in  any 
other  muUdy  :  it  sometimes  happens  that 
t'lere  co-exisis  with  it,  or  that  ihfie  be 
comes  (ieveloped  diiritit;  its  treulmen 
some  other  eruption,  which  continw 
lifter  it;  but  the  converse  does  not  bi 
s^ood.  If  left  to  itself  it  may  contin 
foryears,  and  even  for  life.  When  »u! 
jectcd  lo  proper  treatnnnt,  its  dural 
varies  from  ten  days  to  one,  or  even  se' 
ral  mrinllis,  accordini?  to  the  comi>li 
lions  which  often  inierfere  with  the  thera- 
peutic means  employed,  and  which  may, 
more  or  less,  retard  the  cure. 

Trailr/Knt. — ^Tlie  itch  is  a  purely  loc, 
disease;  so  that  it  requires  merely  1 
means  of  treatment,  and  bitefling 
piirgfativos  which  formerly  consiiluted 
very  essential  part  of  the  treatment 
no<v  but  rarely  employed,  and  only  in 
particular  case*.  Thus  we  shall  often 
considerably  assist  the  loci  treatment  by 
bleeding;  from  the  arm  in  the  case  uf  a 
young  and  robust  pati'-nt  who  is  in  the 
vigour  of  health,  in  whom  the  truplioa  is 
general,  and  accompanied   with   violent 
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itcliing;  or  by  a(lministerin)r  a  pur);aliv'e, 
eilli«r  ••t  llie  onset,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
ti«;tiiiieni,  lo  a  pi^rsoo  uf  ;i  ^ofi,  tymjifia- 
tic  lemperjiuent,  ulm  ma^  labour  a(  (lie 
lame  time  unilrr  liiibitual  con>li[iaiion. 

WitJi  respect  lo  the  local  means  jiro- 
posed  lor  llie  treiinieiit  ol"  the  iith,  they 
•re  ton  iiuiiieious  lo  be  deiiiied  hrre  ; 
ve  shall  ci'dliue  ollr^elves  to  the  enunie- 
miioo  of  those  whitli  are  tlangerous,  and 
those  whii.li  are  apjilicable  iii  the  gene- 
rality of  c-a-es. 

Gdierally  speaking:,  mercurial  prcpa- 
r/itifiiw,  aiu'l  eapeci^illy  the  cilrine  pom- 
made,  and  the  iinlipsoric  quinlemenci;  ot 
which  the  base  seems  tu  be  corrosive  ii>ib- 
limaie,  may  be  replaced,  with  considcT- 
able  advantage,  by  milder  inc:uis  ;  thi^y 
often  occasion  ^  ery  scii'^us  and  inisthie- 
TOus  results.  Thus  iiideprticlt^iitly  ui  the 
accidental  eruptions  vsiiich  they  aliiiOit 
invariably  occasion,  and  whicSi  rei.<rd  the 
cure,  tl)>-y  almost  always  induce  engorge- 
ments ot  the  salivary  txlaruls,  salivation, 
and  »omctiioes  even  glossitis,  &c.  Such 
mems  should  be  excluded  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  rich. 

Amoni;  the  means  which  experieti'e 
has  shewn  to  be  most  serviceable,  we 
shall  first  inemion  the  poirdcr  of  Pyho- 
rtl  iliat  is  siilphuret  of  lime  pulverized. 
Half  a  diachm  is  to  be  rubbed  in  twice  a 
day,  on  the  palm*  of  the  hands,  diluting 
it  with  a  \cry  miiiu'e  quaonty  of  olive! 
oil.  The  mean  duiation  of  the  ireatnieut! 
is  about  1  j  days.  i 

This  mode  of  Irealnienl  is  only  appli.  f 
cable  wlieie   the  atftciion  is  recent  and 
not  extensive. 

AJ  Jiidclnfi  liniment  is  often  useful, 
and  yet  ii  is  ono  of  the  iiic;iits  afier  whirh 
acridef'tul  eiupiiuns  are  most  ffeipientty 
ob»erved.    Tlie  me^in  duraiirn  is  1.5  days. 

Duf>>iylr<:u'»  lotions  crr.s  si  in  four 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  po'a^s  into  a 
pound  and  half  of  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  half  ail  oiiMce  of  sulphuric  acid. 
'Hjo  patients  wasli  the  parts  ntlecled  with 
VMii^les  tuice  a  d.iy  with  lliis  solution; 
Ih'l»  Ireattntnl  i>  vey  bentficia!,  and 
abovi>  all  particularly  conveniei'.t  in  pa- 
ttei.ls  wh.)  do  not  like  pommadei> ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  applicable  in  ir>itthle  suh- 
jcciii,  for  it  often  occasions  very  painful 
matting;  llie  mtan  duration  of  thelreai- 
ment  is  I6  days. 

HclUburc  pomm.ide  incorpjrated  with 
axunge  in  thu  proportion  of  one  eighth. 
hasgiven  in  many  cases  observed  by  M. 
Bietl,  a  rtieaii  dur.ition  of  thirteen  d.iys 
and  a  half,  without  ever  occasioning  any 
unpleas.'Dt  results. 


\  But  of  all  the  methods  of  treatment, 
thu  which  succeeds  most  invariably,  most 
promptly,  and  which  often  i^ives  rise  to 
accidental  erujiiions.  is  that  of  V^tYmcrrc^, 
mod  tied  and  adopted  /or  several  years 
by  i\].  Biett. 

It  consist's  in  makine:  ^'^  patient  rub 
in,  morning  and  night,  over  atl  the  parts 
afi'etted  with  vesicles,  half  an  uunce  each 
time  of  the  following  sulphuro-alcaline 
poramade:  sttfilimed  milpAur,  two  parts; 
mihcfirboualc  i^f  polaii*,  one  part;  axungt; 
eiglit  parts. 

The  pitti.nt  is  lo  take  a  simple  bath 
every  day,  or  •  ven  every  setond  d  ly. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  ireitliieDt  is 
12  days. 

In  children,  lotions  with  a  solution  of 
soap,  and  arlilic  ai  su1plunuu»  batljs  are 
the  only  me>ais  lo  be  employed. 

M.  L)elpi'ch  has  proposed  frictions  with 
oil  (huile  (loiiie).  This  mtthod  has  been 
triid  at  the  Si.  Louis  by  M.  BicU  with 
variable  results. 

Uaths  and  furai^lions  are  useful  auxi- 
liaries in  the  (ceatiiieot  of  the  itch;  but 
they  are  ordy  auxiliaries.  t>ut{j)iuious 
bjiths  are  (huse  which  efi'ect  the  most 
prompt  cure  ;  they  never  occasion  any 
unpk'nsaiu  results;  lite  mean  duration  uf 
Lheireaiment  is  35  d.iys. 

With  lespHctto  sulphurous  fumigations 
Lliey  are  far  from  producing;  llip  extraor- 
dinary ellccls  sometimes  attributed  lo 
them  ;  ilioy  are  often  useful  as  auxiliaries, 
particularly  in  A^ed  persons ;  when  cm- 
ployed  alone  ithey  constitute  a  treatment 
the  mean  duration  of  which  is  33  days, 
at  a  single  fumigation  per  day;  but  tliLt 
treatment  is  oUen  very  fatiguing,  and 
cannot  be  supported  by  patients. 

In  mo«t  cases  it  is  plain  baths  which 
are  added  to  the  total  means,  in  the 
irentment  of  itc'.i.  Yet  there  are  cases 
where  new  vexichsare  incessantly  form- 
ing, wliere  (hey  do  not  fade  always,  and 
where  they  are  sI'jw  in  disappearing.  It 
is  then  often  serviceable  to  altennte  iheni 
with  sulphurous  fumigations,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  with  sulphurous  baihs.  Al- 
caliiie  baths  arc  particularly  indicated 
when  the  patinnt  is  aimoyed  with  very 
severe  itching. 

Whatever  be  the  method  adopted,  if 
the  malady  comes  lo  be  complicated  erup- 
tion, with  eczema  for  instance,  we  must 
interrupt  the  ordiuafy  lrea<ment,  and  gi\e 
the  patient  diluent,  or  addulaied  drinks. 
So-netiinei  the  itch  presents  at  its  onset, 
or  is  complicated,  durinsr  tlie  treitmenl, 
with  pustules  of  impetigo  or  ectiiyma.&Ci 
We  slioujj  not  then  have  recourse  to  irri- 
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tating  loiions,  or  frictions,  or,  if  we  liave 
coinuienced  tbem,  we  must  suspend  iheir 
employment.  On  the  contrary,  weisliould 
perseveie  in  the  use  of  situple  baths,  and 
give  drinks  of  a  f>ently  laxative  ctkarac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  Afien  of  use  to  dip  the 
hands  and  fore  arms,  which  are  most  fre 
quently  the  seat  of  these  pustules,  in 
emollient  local  baihs,  of  bran-water,  or 
marsh-mallows  water.  , 

To  insure  a  cure  and  prevent  a  relapse 
the  clothes  should  be  disinfected,  and 
particularly  woollen  ^rments,  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  use  of 
simple  baths  should  be  continued  for 
some  days,  and  the  patient  should  change 
his  tinei)  as  often  as  possible. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
By  JoHjf  HuMTBjt,  F.R.S. 

Effeclg  on  the  ConttUulion. 

I  have  divided  diseases  into  local  and 
constitutional;  and  when  on  local,  I  ob- 
served that  they,  and  especially  inflam- 
mation, had  secondary  or  sympathetic 
affections,  which  were  immediate  or  re- 
mote. The  immediate  were  considered 
vihen  on  inflaromation,  namely,  the  sym- 
pathetic fever.  The  lemotc  are  now  to 
be  treated  of. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  suppura- 
tive would  only  so  far  afiect  the  constitu- 
tion as  by  the  preceding  iuAammaiion 
which  produces  it;  but  the  conlrary  is 
sometimes  the  case,  and  the  suppurative 
■will  produce  worse  symptoms  than  the 
iivflammation  itself.  The  condition  whicii 
the  cpiisiitulion  takes  on  after  suppuration 
is  sometimes  productive  of  those  diseves 
termed  nervous,  as  locked-jaw,  hysteria, 
spasm,  &c.,  all  of  which  seem  to  arise 
from  ilie  supjnirative  action,  and  are  not 
salutary  cfl'ects,  but  harass  the  constitu- 
tion and  even  produce  death.  The  locked- 
jaw  I  shall  defer  for  the  present,  and 
consider  hectic  or  sympathetic  fever. 

Hectir /crer  is  a  remote  constitutional 
sympathetic  aflection,  and  appears  to  have 
a  very  different  origin  from  the  other  re- 
mote sympathizing  effects,  though  in 
general  the  consequence  of  a  local  disease. 
It  is  the  constitution  affected  by  a  local 
disease, or  irritation,  which  it  is  conscious 
it  cannot  cure :  for  while  the  inflamma- 
tion lasts,  which  is  only  preparatory  to 
and  an  immediate  effect  of  most  injuries, 
in  those  parts  at  least  which  can   most 


Rffecl   the   constitution    and  call  up  her 
powtrs,  there  can  be  no  hectic. 

It  takes  its  rise  from  a  variety  of  caus^ 
which  1  shall  divide  into  two:  Isi,  From 
an  affectation  of  vital  parts;  2nd,  From 
an  affectation  of  parts  not  vital.  The 
only  differences  between  these  is  in  the 
lime  of  the  hectic's  coming  on,  and  its 
rapidiiy  and  violence  when  it  does  come 
on.  In  vital  parts,  hectic  will  be  pro- 
duced by  many  complaints  which  will 
not  produce  it  in  other  parts,  as  sciirhus 
of  the  stomach  or  mesenteric  glands,  also 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  liver.  These 
only  produce  other  symptoms,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part  injured  and  of 
the  injury  ;  as  coughs,  when  in  the  lungs  j 
sickness  and  vomitii>|r9,  when  in  the 
stomach  ;  dropsies  and  jaundice,  when  in 
the  liver. 

When  hectic  arises  from  disease  in  a 
part  not  vital,  it  is  generally  in  parts 
where  such  a  quantity  of  mischief  can 
take  place  as  to  make  the  constitution 
sensible  of  it,  as  the  large  joints.  Ln 
small  joints,  although  the  same  local  effect 
takes  place  as  in  large  ones,  yet  the  con- 
stitution is  not  made  sensible  of  it,  so  that 
we  find  scrofulous  joints  of  the  toes,  8iC.| 
not  afl'ecting  the  constitution  with  hectic, 
and  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  shoulder  are 
much  longer  in  affecting  the  conslitutioa 
thiin  t'le  knee  or  hip. 

Although  hectic  commonly  arises  frotn 
some  incurable  local  disease  of  a  vital 
part,  or  of  a  common  part  of  some  mag- 
nitude, yet  it  may  be  an  original  disease 
of  ihc  constitution  ;  the  consiitution  may 
fall  into  the  same  action  without  any  local 
disease  whatever. 

Hectic  may  be  said  to  be  a  slow  mode 
of  dissolution  ;  the  general  symptoms  arc 
those  of  a  low  or  slow  fever,  attended 
with  weakness ;  but  more  the  action  of 
vifeakness  than  real  weakness,  for  on  tlie 
removal  of  the  part  causing  the  hectic 
there  is  immediately  the  action  of  strength 
produced.  The  particular  symptoms  are, 
debility;  small  quick  sharp  pulse;  the 
blood  forsakes  the  skin ;  there  is  loss  of 
appetite;  often  vomiting;  wasting;  ten- 
dency to  sweating,  especially  when  in 
bed;  constitutional  purging;  urine  clear 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  depositing  a 
branny  brick-dust  sediment ;  dissolutiou. 
This  disease  has  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  absorption  of  pus ;  but  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  blame  has  been  impro- 
perly laid  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  and 
the  following  facts  will  make  this  evident. 
First,  hectic  takes  place  where  there  is 
disease,  and  no  suppuration  in  vital  parts; 
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aifo  in  many  inflammations  before  actual 
soppuration  lias  taken  place,  as  in  m.tny 
oftlic  large  joints,  called  wlnie  swellinss, 
while  tlie  same  kind  and  quantity  of  in- 
flanimalion  and  suppuralion  in  any  of  the 
fleshy  parts,  and  especially  one  of  titem 
veiy  near  the  source  of  the  circulaiion, 
liave  in  yeiieral  no  such  efl'ecl.  Therefore 
in  such  cases  it  is  only  an  efTecl  on  the 
constitution,  produced  by  a  local  com- 
plaint having  a  particular  property. 

I  ha?e  said  that  with  all  diseases  of 
vital  farts  the  constitution  sympathizes 
more  readily  than  with  many  other  parts; 
and  also  all  diseases  of  vital  parts  are 
more  difficult  of  care  than  those  not  vital ; 
as  also  diseases  of  bones,  lii^aments,  ten- 
dons, affect  the  consiitution  mure  readily 
than  of  muscles,  skin,  cellular  membrane. 
Sec;  and  we  find  these  general  princi- 
ples hold  good  in  universal  remote  sym- 
pathy wiih  local  disease  of  tliose  parts  and 
structures. 

When  a  disease  is  iit  the  vital  parts, 
and  is  such  as  does  not  kill  from  the  first 
constitutional  cSccts,  then  the  constitu- 
tion becomes  teazed  with  the  complaint, 
svhich  is  destroying  the  necessary  actions 
of  healtii  which  are  vital.  In  diseased 
joints  there  is  not  a  proper  power,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  disposition  to  produce 
salutary  inflammation  and  suppuration  for 
their  recovery  ;  therefore  the  constitution 
is  irritated  willt  an  incurable  disease. 

If  absorption  of  pus  always  pro<luced 
such  symptoms,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
patient  who  has  a  large  sore  could  escape 
this  discnse,  because  we  have  as  yet  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  nny  one  sore  has 
more  power  of  absorption  than  another. 
If  in  those  cases  where  there  is  hectic  the 
absorption  of  pus  is  really  greater  than 
when  the  habit  is  healthy,  it  would  be 
difticult  to  determine  whether  the  increase 
of  absorption  is  a  cause  or  effect.  If  it 
is  a  cause,  it  mu.st  arise  from  a  pariiciilar 
disposition  of  the  sore  to  absorb  more  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  even  while  in  a 
healthy  state.  What  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  thai  a  sore  in  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion has  power  to  absorb  more  at  one 
time  ih^n  at  another,  I  do  not  sec.  If 
this  increase  of  absorption  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  nature  ot  the  sore,  it  must 
take  its  rise  from  the  constitution;  if  so, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  constitution; 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  can- 
not arise  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  and 
the  cause  tnusl  be  a  peculiar  constitution 
and  absorption  combined. 

If  the  absorption  of  matter  produced 
such  violent  effects  as  arc  ascribed,  which 


arc  never  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  but  of 
the  hectic,  why  does  not  vcnpreal  matter 
produce  the  same  effects;  We  often  know 
that  absorption  is  going  on  by  buboes 
taking  place,  yet  no  symptoms  appear 
until  the  matter  appears  to  produce  its 
specijjc  effects,  and  these  tymptoms  are 
not  very  simila;'  to  ihone  called  hectic, 
though  from  reasoning  wa  should  expect 
liiat  venereal  matter  would  act  with  moce 
violence  than  common  matter  from  4 
healthy  sere. 

Again,  as  matter  is  of\eD  formed  ou  tlie 
inside  of  veins  in  inflammation  of  those 
caviiies,  and  this  matter  enters  directly 
into  the  circulation,  why  have  we  not  the 
hectic  symptoms  in  these  cases;  we  have 
the  inflammalory,  and  sometimes  death. 
We  also  find  the  matter  of  large  abscesses 
which  have  been  produced  without  visible 
inflammation,  such  as  many  of  the  scro- 
fuluuskind,  wholly  absorbed,  and  that  ia 
a  very  short  lime,  yet  do  bad  symptoms 
follow. 

From  all  these  facts  and  reasonings  we 
may  conclude  that  the  absorption  of  pus 
from  a  sore  cannot  be  tlie  cause  of  so 
much  mischief  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. If  it  was  owing  to  matter  in  the 
system,  I  do  not  see  how  the  symptoms 
could  ever  stop  until  suppuration  ceased  ; 
yet  we  often  do  find  that  they  get  well 
before  suppuration  ceases,  even  when  no 
medicine  was  given;  and  in  the  cue  of 
inflammation  of  ilie  veins,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  after  all  the  bad  symptoms 
are  gone  suppuration  is  still  c;oing  on,  so 
that  though  matter  is  still  passing  into  the 
constitution  from  the  vein,  hectic  is  not 
produced,  which  it  roust  be  if  it  was 
caused  by  matter  getting  into  circulation. 

But  I  much  doubt  the  fact  of  absorp- 
tion goinc;  on  more  in  one  sore  than  ano- 
ther. In  large  abscesses  hectic  seldom 
comes  on  till  they  are  opened,  though 
they  have  been  forming  matter  for  months. 
In  such  cases  the  disposition  ollen  comes 
on  soon  after  opening  the  abscess ;  in 
others  very  late;  but  slill  if  the  stimulus 
for  restoring  parts  is  given  no  such  eflTecl 
can  take  placr.  If  the  parts  were  di«. 
poted  to  heal,  no  such  hectic  disp^sitioq 
would  come  on.  Im  diseased  joints  alsO| 
if  the  parts  are  capable  of  taking  on  salu- 
tary iuH&mmaliou  we  shall  have  only  llie 
first  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever ;  but 
as  they  seldom  do  tliis,  the  constitution  is 
teazcd  by  the  complaint  not  taking  oa 
immediate  and  salutary  steps  towards  a 
cure.  Hectic,  therefore,  would  appear  iu 
some  measure  to  depend  on  the  puis  be- 
ing stimulated  to  produce  an  etfccl  be- 
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yond  tlieir  powers,  and  ihis  stimulus  is 
iooTier  ur  later  in  takinj;  place. 

Trtatment  af  Htclic.—We  have  as 

Jfet,  I  am  afraid,  no  cure  for  ihis.     I  l>e- 
ievethe  cure  consists  in  ilie  removal  of 
the  cause,  viz,  the  Leal  disease.  Sirenjith- 
eners  and  aniisepUcs  are   recomm'     .    ■ 
Strengiheners  are  prooo«'  '  -noru 

■  the  debji-'  ^   -«a  on  accotiijt  of 

-../)  tfhlcll  liUS  evidently  taken 
■pFftceS  aiiti  iliiiiseptics,  rrom  the  idea  of 
absorbed  |3us  giving  the  blood  a  (tiidency 
to  putrefaction.  To  plrevent  both  these 
effects  takino;  placti  tlie  same  medicines 
are  recommended,  namely,  bark  and 
wine.  Bark  will  in  most  cases  only  assi.'-i 
in  supporlitig  the  consiitution  ;  1  shculd 
suppose  it  cguJd  not  cure  the  conslituuon 
of  the  disease;  however  it  may  rtnder  it 
less  susceptible  of  it.  When  hecticcomes 
on  from  some  specific  disiase,  as  from 
venereal  irriiatioii,  (he  bark  will  enable  ii 
lo  support  it  better  tliaii  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  Wtne,  1  am  afraid, 
rather  dues  hnrni,  as  it  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  llie  machine  without  giving  strength 
a  thing  to  he  caiefully  avoided.  How- 
ever, 1  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind 
about  wLue. 

When  hectic  arises  from  the  dis- 
ease of  such  a  part  as  the  system  can 
bear  (he  loss  of,  the  part  slioulU  be  re- 
moved. On  removing  the  cau^c  (as  by 
amputation  of  an  extremity),  tlie  pulse, 
from  being  very  quick,  return*  to  its  usual 
state;  I  have  likewise  ktiovvn  the  patient 
sleep  the  fimt  ni<;ht  vviiliout  an  opiate, 
after  linving  had  little  or  no  ileep  for  a 
week  before,  and  the  sweats  called  colli- 
quative have  been  stopped  ;  and  I  have 
known  purging  immediately  stop.  Per- 
haps the  pain  and  newly  excited  action  of 
the  consiitution  may  assist  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms. 

0/  dinsofulion.—^Ta  the  hectic  I  have 
joined  another  disease,  ati.smg  from  sup- 
puration, which  I  have  called  dissolution, 
because  few  recover  from  it. 

It  mny  arise  in  long  continued  suppu- 
rations, which  may  riot  be  incurable  in 
tiiemseUes,  and  in  this  it  diJfers  from  hec- 
tic. Dissoiution  .seems  more  the  effeci 
of  the  past  than  of  the  present,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  hectic.  We  never  find 
this  ttike  place  in  consequence  of  small 
wounds,  or  such  as  aFect  the  constitution 
but  litile,  but  rather  after  bad  compound 
fractures,  amputations,  Jkc.  It  appears 
more  iu  hospitals  than  in  private  piaciice; 
more  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country. 
In  cases  of  compound  fractures  and  am- 
putations, we  find  the  consiitution  often 
capable  of  going  through  the  indanimo- 


tory  sympa)hetic  fever,  producing  suppu- 
ration, and  granulation,  and  continuiog 
this  lor  some  limi>,  ye^  ^inkin^  und«t 
them  at  last,  and  often  wiiLjut  Sny  appa- 
rent can^^.^  ,j.^  ^g^^^  taking  place  more 
'.erdily  If  llie  patietit  was  in  full  health 
hetbre  the  operation,  than  if  he  had  been 
for  sotne  time  accustomed  to  liectic 
symptoms. 

The  first  symptoms  are  geneialiy  those 
of  the  stomacli,  shivering  ;  vomiting  im- 
mediately follows,  if  it  does  not  accom. 
p«nyit;  a  small  quick  pulse:  perLaps 
bleeding  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sore  ;  often  mortification  ami  speedy  dis- 
solution. Here  is  a  very  fatal  disease  ta- 
king place  in  some  almost  immediately, 
and  when  every  thing  appears  to  be 
within  the  powers  of  the  animal.  It 
iherefore  cannot  immediately  arise  from 
the  sore  itself;  yet  the  sore  certainly  as- 
sists, because  we  never  see  the  disease  lake 
place  w  here  the  sote  is  healed. 

The  removal  of  the  local  disease  will 
not  prove  effectual  for  llie  ture  of  this  as 
it  does  that  of  hectic,  nor  do  I  6nd  any 
thing  that  has  any  efTect. 

PBACnCAL    ILLUSTBA.TIOKS    OF    TOE  PRE- 
CEBIKO    SUBJECTS. 

Union  o/ a  broken  Tendon. — Tlie  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  tendon  is  very  similar 
lo  the  treatment  of  a  fractured  patella, 
because  their  uses,  and  rn  sonr.c  degree 
ihcir  situations,  are  similar,  namely,  the 
giving  way  of  an  intermediate  substance 
between  the  power  (that  is  the  muscles), 
and  the  resistance.  All  come  under  one 
geneml  principleof  cure,  ihou^li  the  mode 
of  treatment  is  somewhat  diffcreut. 

These  intermediate  parts  are  principally 
tendons,  probably  some  ligaments  and 
bones.  The  fratiure  of  a  tendon  is  pro- 
bably always  produced  by  the  power  be- 
ing ID  action,  and  the  resistance  counter- 
acting at  the  same  time  and  with  great 
velocity,  ^^'e  might  suppose  that  every 
tendon  in  the  body  would  be  liable  to 
such  accident,  but  J  believe  there  is  only 
One  that  stands  any  chance  of  such  effect 
by  the  natural  exeriions  of  the  body;  there 
is  aljo,  piobably,  but  one  bone  in  the 
human  body  which  can  be  broken  in  the 
same  way,  that  is  the  patella;  though 
thtre  may  be  innlauces  of  processes  of 
bone  being  torn  o(l'  near  their  insertion, 
which  would  be  somtwhat  similar^ 

The  tcndo  Achillis  seems  liable  to  be 
broken  by  llie  natural  actions  of  the  body^ 
from  having  at  the  same  time  lo  sustain 
the  action  of  the  power  and  of  the  resist- 
ance alto.    W  hen  it  has  only  the  action 
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of  the  muscles  Id  conUnd  with,  ihere  is 
no  danijer  of  its  rupiure,  because  llie  ttii- 
"On    is   captble  oi    sijp[Joning  a   iiiui-li 
stionger  power  than  that  of  the  muscle*. 
Though  the  tendon   is  continually  in  tins 
"•^'t^j  yet  there  is  httie  diingt-r,  because 
When  the  a<.tion  is  vulntitary  all  the  ac- 
tons tend  (0  sup|)otl  one  utiother  ;  but  in 
^careleiis  ungiMnleJ  nctiuii  ilic  motion  ts 
Imore  violent  and  quick,  and  tde  part  les'^ 
I  prepared  ayaifisi  ii.     1  bt-lieve  Ir.ictuie  ol 
jthis  tendon  oiten  happens  whtii  a  person 
^is   fdtigued   and    ofi    liis  guard,  as   after 
1  dantinij,  fcc,  and  after  the  muscles  hnve 
r.^ted  spontaneously,  as  in  the  tramp;  at 
least  it  liappened  to  me  after  dancmg,  and 
after  a   violent  tit  of  the  cramp.      The 
.general   principle  of    cure  in  paris   dis- 
'pUced  ia  the  rephicinif  tliem  iti  their  na- 
tural Mtuation»,  wiiiL'h  ii  the  whole  cure 
in  some,  as  dislotationa,  and.  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  every  case  where  the  ctn- 
linuiiy  of  parts  is  broken. 

W  hen  the  tendon  is  brgken  it  is  seldom 
attended  wiih  pain  in  the  parts.  Ucom- 
inonly  gives  a  pain,  which  instantly  seiies 
the  calf  of  the  leij.  The  noise  or  snnp 
which  It  produces  gives  no  idcn  of  the 
misebief  aone ;  but  being  at  ilie  same 
lime  attended  with  pain  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  lliB  patient  not  being  able  to 
walk,  as  usual,  l;e  conceives  that  some  one 
has  siiuck  him  with  a  hard  bo>ly  on  the 
calf,  and  if  he  is  so  siinatcd  as  not  to 
have  been  liable  to  a  blow,  he  becomes 
puzzJed  to  conceive  whitt  can  have  hap- 
pened. We  geneially  find  thai  the 
inuscle  is  tliroMn  into  a  state  of  cramp 
when  the  tendon  gives  way,  losing  tlie 
power  of  relaxation  by  the  will,  or  of 
Itself.  As  a  surgeon  is  seldom  present 
when  such  an  accident  happens,  it  is 
often  allovied  to  remain  some  time  in  that 
state;  but  the  pain  often  leads  to  the 
right  mode  of  cuie,  the  patient  scpieezing 
tlie  muscle  down  with  hi!i  hands,  which  a 
surgeon  should  do  if  nl  hand.  The 
hroken  ends  will  alutiys  at  first  be  at 
some  distance  from  e.ich  other,  because 
they  are  jiulled  ap.-'.rl  by  opposite  forces. 

The  parts  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
nearly  in  tlieir  nittural  position:  no  in- 
convenience %vill  attend  a  small  sepita- 
tion  of  the  brokcD  ends  of  the  tcntlom, 
namely,  half  an  inch  or  so;  whereas 
considerable  disadvantage  would  arise  if 
we  were  to  push  the  two  broken  ends 
together  by  throwing  back  the  heel 
(which  has  been  the  general  practice). 
The  only  circumstance  that  would  seem 
to  forbid  such  practice,  namely,  letting 
llie  broken    tendon    remaiu    without  a 
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bandage,  is,  that  ilie  muscle  will  lose 
half  an  inch  of  its  power  of  contraction, 
which  the  motion  of  the  ankle  niny  oi 
may  not  lose;  but  though  tins  may  be 
lost  at  first,  we  know  luuscles  vvill  ac- 
quire it  again  afterwards,  and  tlierefore 
no  aitentiou  need  be  paid  to  this  objec- 
tiun.  Ttie  advantage  ot  not  thiowmg  the 
(leil  up,  and  of  allowing  the  tendon  to 
heal  nearly  in  its  natural  position  is,  thai 
Uie  patieiii  may  be  enabled  to  walk  from  ^_ 
II. e  veiy  beginning  of  the  cure>  a  very  ^t 
i!fcsir.<ble  circuin»i»iice.  ^B 

However,  it  is  not  nece«sary  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  cither  of  these  modes  of  ireat- 
mciil,  but  to  ntl0)il  a  mtdinin  between  the 
two,  which  will  be  best.  The  heel  may, 
therefore,  be  a  little  raised  during  the 
time  of  walking  unly,  by  raising  the  heel 
of  the  shoe.  A  roller  should  be  passed 
several  limes  round  liie  calf  of  ihe  leg, 
and  kept  constantly  applied,  us  we  cannot 
guard  against  the  iuvolunliuy  actions  of 
the  muscles;  and  at  iiight  we  may  apply 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  leather  apion 
or  sOck,  with  a  strap  from  tlie  heel  to  be 
lixcd  to  a  beltj  in  order  to  steady  lite 
mu'jcle.'i. 

When  the  tendo  Achillis  is  broken, 
there  is  but  little  infljmmslion  attendant; 
but  some  general  fulness  comes  on  about 
the  small  of  the  Ic^  ^ind  ankle,  the  skin 
looks  dark  from  the  cHilsioo  of  blood, 
and  the  pails  have  a  tirm  feel,  fioai  the 
co3gulable  lynipb  being;  llirown  out. 
Tills  lirmiiCiS  ot  the  cellular  raembrunc 
incaeases  near  to  the  fracture  lateially, 
and  this  aiisisb  in  keeping  the  tendon  in  il» 
place.  The  inflammation  hardly  re- 
quires any  particular  treatment  when  the 
foot  is  in  a  proper  position. 

As  I  wo'ild  not  restrain  the  patient  . 
from  walking  a'moit  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, (the  inflammation  may  pre- 
vent it  for  the  first  day  or  two,)  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  him  some  direction  how 
he  is  to  manage  the  muscles  under  ibe 
cure,  as  walking  cannot  he  perfonned  id  ^H 
the  usual  way,  I  have  recommended  to  ^| 
keep  the  position  of  the  foot  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  le^,  as  in  standing, 
hut  not  quite  so,  the  heel  being  a  little 
raised,  by  some  pieces  of  leather  put 
into  the  sline,  which  may  be  removed 
one  by  one.  When  he  walks  he  must 
tnrn  his  toes  out,  and  carry  the  inside  of 
his  foot  forwards,  without  attempting  to 
bend  the  joint  of  the  knee;  indeed,  the 
Caller  precaution  is  unnecesiary,  for  this 
inoiion  is  only  necessary  when  the  beel 
can  be  raised  from  the  ground,  which  be 
cannot  do.    This  foot  wiU  be  for  loffie 


time  the  leading  foot  in  walking,  for  it 
will  be  an  easy  motion  to  set  it  forwards 
before  ilie  other,  especially  if  the  lieel 
is  not  much  raised  ;  but  it  will  be  iiupos- 
libie  to  set  the  other  foot  forwards  and 
leave  this  behind.  The  paiienl  will  be 
Lardly  able  to  mend  his  pace  for  two 
iDonihs,  except  it  be  by  getting  fdmiliar 
with  his  present  mode  of  walking.  The 
ankle  and  foot  will  swell  occasionally,  es- 
pecially in  the  eyening;  and  this  may 
coniinui;  more  or  less  after  the  tendon  is 
united,  but  is  of  no  importance.  Tiiree 
or  four  weeks  after  the  accident  he  may 
remove  the  roller  from  under  the  calf  o( 
the  leg,  and  about  the  same  time  leave  of! 
the  slipper  at  night.  We  cannot  say 
when  he  may  use  the  muscJe  of  this 
tendon  ;  that  will  depend  on  the  fitnuss 
of  the  tendon  to  be  used,  which  can  only 
be  known  by  the  power  tlii^  patient  has 
of  putting  it  to  use.  About  two  momhs 
after  the  accident  we  find  him  gradually 
bringing  his  toes  more  and  more  forwards, 
until  he  at  last  walks  as  usual. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  ralient  with  a 
fracture  of  the  teiido  Achillis  to  act  with 
the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  if 
he  were  to  try  to  do  s^o.  When  the  Duke 
of  Queensbetiy  broke  his  tendo  Achillis 
he  was  intmediatcly  aware  of  what  had 
buppened,  and  pointed  otil  to  me  the 
broken  ends.  He  readily  submitted  to 
my  reasoning:  walkrd  about  the  room  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  contract  the  gastrocnemius  mus- 
cle. Some  surgeons  thought  the  tendon 
could  not  be  bioken,  because  !ic  was 
walkirg  about  his  rooroi  but  in  such 
case  the  patient  has  no  more  powtr  to 
contract  his  gaslrocn«niius  and  soleus 
musclei  than  to  jump  over  St.  Pauls. 
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INSAKITY. 

Feigned  Diicaaea. — The  feigned  mad- 
ness of  L>avid,  Ulysses.  Solon,  and  the 
elder  Brutus,  is  well  known.  Zacciiia 
lays  down  admirably  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding io  such  cases.  The  first  thing  is 
to  inquire  of  the  friends,  the  charactor, 
and  habits  of  the  patient ;  and  the  nroba- 
bls  motive  of  (he  suspected  dissimuution. 
Thus  Calen  found,  that  a  slave,  to  prevent 
separation  from  a  female  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  had  produced  tumcraclion 
of  the  knees,  by  rubbing  theio  with  an 


irritating  herb.  The  second  thing  to  be 
done  IS  to  compare  the  alleged  cause  of 
the  disease,  with  the  age,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  person  iu  question;  so 
as  to  determine  whotlier  it  is  likely  that 
«uch  a  cause  would  produce  »uch  a  dis- 
ease in  his  case.  The  next  is  to  see  wh€- 
iher  ilie  patient  exhibits  an  aversion  to 
the  usual  remedies.  In  a  large  school, 
near  Livsrpool,  many  of  the  pupils  were 
troubled  with  a  short  cough,Jwliich  was 
treated  with  tea,  liquorice, and  a  remission 
of  tasks.  Dr.  Traill,  on  heaiing  it,  found 
that  it  was  evidently  made  up;  and  or- 
dered Epsom  salts  in  infusion  of  quassia. 
The  epidemic  quickly  subsided ;  and 
there  was  not  another  casa  for  six  months 
A  poor  man  pretended  tlial  althougk 
blind  from  his  birth,  he  had  been  sudden- 
ly restored  to  sii;ht,  while  he  was  wor- 
shipping at  a  shrine  at  the  time  Duke 
Humphrey  passed  by.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, proved  he  was  an  im poster,  by  his 
being  able  to  tell  all  the  colours  shewn 
to  him;  whicli  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do,  if  he  had  been  blind  fiom  his 
birth.     He  was  put  into  lite  stocks. 

Monomania  i;i  not  easily  feigned  as 
mania.  In  general,  they  cannot  imitate 
the  stately  gnindeur  of  uielandiojy.  In 
feigned  dcmebtta  there  is  generally  some 
hesitation  in  speaking,  in  order  that  tht-y 
may  gain  lime  to  select  their  words  ;  and 
and  they  generally  find  it  convenient  Io 
repeat  the  same  idea  over  and  over  again, 
which  is  not  the  case  jn  real  dementia. 
It  is  very  diilicult  to  detect  feigucd  idiot- 
ism.  Ileal  madness  seldom  comes  on 
suddenly,  except  when  it  is  produced  by 
narcotics;  anu  then  it  is  transient.  In- 
sanity, wheu  real,  is  generally  preceded 
by  gloom,  tears,  and  a  tone  of  solitude. 
There  is  great  increase  of  strength,  and 
their  sudden  and  violent  motions,  render 
such  patienU  truly  formidable.  The  hal- 
lucination is  generally  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular ranijeof  subjects  ;  while  pretend- 
ers generally  overaul  their  pari.  Z«c- 
chia  says  one  of  these  persons  was  res- 
tored by  a  sound  drubbing.  Nostalgia  is 
sometimes  counterfeiled.  It  is  a  diseose 
to  which  the  Swiss,  Highlanders,  Negroes, 
nnd  others  are  subject,  when  removed 
from  their  country.  Ueal  sufierers  are 
quiet ;  the  eye  hi«  a  settled  glare  of  me- 
lancholy ;  and  they  are  sometimes  insensi- 
ble to  ihe  promise  of  returning  home. 
Epilepsy  is  ofteu  counterfeited,  from  the 
ease  of  simulating  a  short  fit,  with  a  long 
interval  Sometimes  there  are  preten- 
tions to  demoniacal  possessions.  In  a 
bad  case  of  Uiis   kind,  Foder^  applied 
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tiie  actual  cautery ;  upon  which  the  pre- 


tender got  up,  and  ran  away  Iti  c)ie 
year  181 1,  a  deserter  from  the  miUtin  had 
piQ(  thrust  under  Uie  finger  nails,  without 
reuiaving  a  counterfeiled  stupor.  The 
jM^alp  was  then  raised,  to  look  for  a  frac- 
ture; tlie  iiatient  was  discharged;  went 
home;  ana  in  two  days,  was  assiittng  to 
flialch  a  house.  Another  man  was  lung 
fed  on  egijs,  because  he  could  nulbc  made 
to  oiien  his  mouth.  In  an  old  tract,  by 
tlie  kev.  Mr.  Jolly,  on  "the  caaiing  out 
of  a  demon,"  there  are  the  oaths  of  many 
persons  to  physical  impossibilities.  In 
1689,  a  young  man  had  ms,  accompanied 
by  vomiting  of  stones;  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  buttons. 
Sotnetimes  his  body  was  so  hewy,  it  is 
ssid,  that  it  could  not  be  lifted  by  four 
men ;  and  at  others,  as  light  as  a  bag  of 
feathers-  Sotne  of  the  persons  who  ex. 
■nine^l  bira  declared  there  was  something 
moving  under  tlie  skin,  like  a  mole  bur- 
rowing, lie  threw  stones  at  hit  father 
and  mother,  who  declared  iliey  did  not 
know  where  he  got  them.  He  washroughi 
before  the  magistrate,  and  threatened; 
when  he  said  he  was  affected  by  the  de- 
»il.  The  delusion  was  at  last  put  an  end 
to  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  This  man 
was  said  to  speak  languages  he  had  never 
learned  ;  and  in  a  strange  voice.  An 
impostor  was  brought  to  N'ienna,  where 
De  Haen  ordered  her  at  whipping;  when 
she  confessed  that  her  pretended  profes- 
sion had  been  very  profitable.  The  feel- 
ing of  veneration  when  anything  super- 
Satural  is  pretended,  assists  imposture' 
Dr.  Traill  knew  a  patient  in  f^^igned  ca- 
talepsy, who  was  cu led  by  having  spirit 
of  hartshorn  lubbud  on  the  check.  The 
smart  made  her  run  away.  A  girl,  who 
pretended  to  be  in  hysterics,  was  ordered 
I3y  a  medical  man  to  have  red  hot  tong<> 
applied  to  each  sole.  She  rose  imme- 
diately, and  asked  if  he  really  meant  to 
so  cruel ;  and  on  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  ran  out  of  the  room.  The 
application  to  the  nostrils  of  snuff,  or  of 
the  volatile  alkali,  will  detect  simulated 
epilepsy,  or  syncope.  The  latter  will  also 
be  known  by  the  beating  of  those  arteries 
to  which  the  impostor  cai  not  apply  pres- 
sure ;  as  llie  carotids,  for  instance.  Chfo- 
nic  pains  are  oAen  simulated ;  and  espe- 
cially chronic  rheumatism.  You  must 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  pain,  whe- 
ther it  is  pricking,  burning,  or  achini; ; 
fid  see  whether  the  account  agrees  with 
e  pains  which  would  be  felt  in  a  real 
ae.     Very  often   the  symptoms  which 


pain  of  the  bead,  if  real,  ic  generally  ac- 
companied by  want  of  sleep  ;  and  pain  of 
the  stomach  by  anorexia,  flatulence,  or 
vomiting.  If  an  acute  pain  be  of  long 
coiilinuanre,  it  is  generally  a  symptom  of 
extensive  disease;  and  this  would  be  ew- 
ily  recognized.  If  you  suspect  fraud, 
bleed,  or  blister,  or  cup,  or  apply  a  moxa, 
fur  if  the  pain  be  real,  the  patient  will 
thank  you  for  any  means  you  employ. 

Pretended  amaurosis  may  generally  be 
detected  by  the  pupil  answering  to  the 
light :  which  it  would  not  do  if  the  reti- 
na were  paralyzed.  Margaret  Macavoy, 
at  Liverpool,  says  Dr.  Traill,  pretended 
that  she  could  see  with  the  points  of  her 
fingers.  She  was  often  blindfolded  ;  but 
I  never  could  satisfy  myself  that  it  was 
completely,  I  found,  by  experiment  on 
myself,  that  if  the  eyt-s  were  nrinly  closed 
at  the  time  of  the  handkerchief  being 
put  on,  and  the  lids  were  then  raised  for- 
cibly, and  the  octipilo-fronlalis  mnscle 
exerted,  sufficient  light  would  be  admitted 
by  the  sides  of  the  nose,  to  euablc  a  per- 
son to  distinguish  colours  held  at  the 
point  of  the  Utter;  whi<.h  Miss  Macavoy 
did.  I  proved  this  at  a  large  party  one 
night.  I  proposed  lo  be  allowed  to 
blindfold  her;  but  she  then  said  she 
could  not  distinguish  colours,  unless  the 
breath  from  her  nose  and  mouth  was  al- 
lowed to  reach  her  (ingf  rs,  at  the  time  of 
contact,  in  order  to  assist  the  delicacy  of 
her  touch.  I  then  got  a  box  made,  wiih 
open  sides  lo  admit  her  hands,  and  a  tube 
at  the  top  lo  admit  her  breath,  but  bent 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light.  My  doubling, 
however,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  I  was 
abused  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  was  not 
permitted  to  see  her,  or  lo  have  ray  appa- 
ratus einpolyed.  She  died  a  few  years 
aftprwards;  and  no  disease  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  brain,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  vision.  That  might  have 
been  the  case,  however,  if  she  had  really 
been  afflicted  with  amaurosis.    The  affair 
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pretensions  have  laicly  been  revived  in 


is  now  forgotten  in  Liverpool ;  but  similar 

pretensii 

France, 

I'urulent  ophthalmia  has  been  much 
countcrFeited  by  soldiers.  In  such  cases 
it  is  observed  to  be  confined  to  the  pri* 
vates,  and  always  lo  the  right  eye;  the 
right  hand  being  most  easdy  applied, 
and  the  right  eye  the  most  important  to 
a  soldier.  It  is  observed  not  to  attack 
the  women  and  children,  as  a  real  epide' 
mic  would.  Dr.  Traill  saw  a  man  who 
feigned  deafness  so  well,  that  he  stood  the 
sudden  firing  of  a  cannon  near  him,  with- 
out starting;  and  was  unmoved  by  the 
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during  the  period  of  child-bearing,  over 
men,  was  nlraosi  iioihing  ;  but  ii  is  now 
nearly  four  years.  This  is  no  doubt  at- 
tributable to  improved  medical  p<acticc. 
i  An  insurance  office,  when  applied  to 
r  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  any  per- 
in,  generally  employs  a  medical  man,  to 
eport  whetlier  the  pvrson  in  quesiion  has 
y  disease  or  pre-dispositinti  tending  to 
Morten  life.  Many  diseases  have  noi 
lUjis  tendency  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  sucli 
degree  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
tice  it.  The  printed  tables  of  the  in- 
•nrance  companies  are  very  deTettive. 
They  shoold  firjt  ascertain  the  gener.il 
diseases  which  influence  the  mortrihty; 
then  the  diseases  to  >«hich  the  bodily 
confirmation  of  the  person  anplying  to  be 
insured,  most  exjioses  him  to  ;  then  his 
hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  founded 
on  the  diseases  by  which  his  ancestors 
have  been  most  affected  ;  then  those  dis- 
eases of  which  he  may  have  had  (irevions 
warnings;  and  lastly,  those  which  tend 
to  slioiten  life,  and  those  which  do  not. 
The  bills  of  mortality  at  Beilin,  are  now 
kept  with  ^reat  accuracy ;  and  will  soon 
atTord  important  information.  Morgan's 
tables  of  the  Equitable  in<imr>Lnce  Com- 
pany, also  give  iniereiiiinp  information. 
According  to  these  tables,  diseases  of  the 
head  account  for  twenty-one  per  cent  of 
the  deaihs ;  those  of  tlie  lungs  for  tuven- 
ty-one  per  cent;  old  a^e  for  thirteen  and 
•  quarter  per  cent ;  and  general  fever  for 
thii'iecn  per  cent.  Wheie  these  causes 
exist,  or  a  great  disposition  to  them;  the 
life  is  hardly  insurable.  Dropsy,  ac- 
counts for  seven  per  cent  of  the  deaths  ; 
diseases  of  heart  and  blood-vessels,  for 
of  liver,  for  five  ;  urinary  diseases, 
for  three;  and  diseases  of  the  intestines 
for  five.  During  the  last  centnry  the  last 
mentioned  class  of  diseases,  monopolized 
One  quarter  of  the  Vfhole  number  of 
deaths. 

The  subject  of  all  these  statistical  ob- 
rratioiis,  is  to  shew  the  necessity  of  de- 
lecting these  diseases,  or  a  predis|)osilion 
to  ihem.  Diseases  of  the  head,  and  par- 
ttculaily  apoplexy  are  very  important: 
fcr  of  those  who  perish  by  these  diseases, 
nearly  a  fifth  die  before  the  age  of  forty. 
■Whenever  apoplexy  or  epilepsy  h<s 
once  appeared,  life  is  very  precarious. 
No  case  is  more  hazardous,  than  where 
epilepsy  succeeds  an  otiack  of  apo- 
plexy ;  but  Dr.  Chrislison  has  known 
jnch  person*  insured  at  a  nominal  pre- 
aaium.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  very 
important ;  and  proper  medical  skill 
wouid,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  insu- 


rance offices  from  loss  on  this  head. 
Consumption  accounts  for  more  than 
eight  per  lent  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths;  and  a  quarter  of  these  die  before 
the  age  of  forty.  The  premonitory  cir- 
cumstances are  hereditary  tendency,  and 
defective  respiration,  as  known  by  the 
number  of  seconds  during  which  the  per- 
son can  speak  during  one  expiration.  A 
person  should  be  able  to  speak  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-six  seconds,  without 
dr.iwiui;  breath.  If  the  number  of  se- 
conds fall  below  eightaen,  the  case  is 
equivocal.  As  to  old  age.  it  is  the  object 
oitice  to  get  as  many  of  this  class  as  pos- 
sicle.  ilerediiary  longevity,  a  full  and 
not  easily  excited  pulse,  slow  respiration, 
regular  habits,  and  a  good  temper,  are 
said  to  give  a  fair  promise  of  old  age. 
With  respect  to  fever,  we  have  no  data 
on  which  to  found  an  opinion  of  a  predis- 
posing tendency  ;  nor  can  we  detect  t 
consiitutional  tendency  to  diseases  of  the 
lie.irl,  or  sreal  vessels;  for  the  only  sign 
widi  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  great 
muscular  development.  After  the  age  of 
forty,  these  diseases  are  often  present  in  a 
latent  state  ;  and  we  must  take  means  to 
discover  them.  The  only  predisposing 
circumstances  to  diseases  of  the  liver, 
which  aie  known  at  present,  are  hot  clU 
mates,  drinking  freely,  and  excessive  eat- 
ing. Peisons  afflicted  with  urinary  dis- 
eases, should  be  rated  higher  when  the? 
for  fatal  dropsy  is  quite  as  ofien  depend- 
ent on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  (is  on  that 
of  the  liver.  The  disease  of  the  kidney 
which  has  taken  Dr.  Hrighi's  name,  may  ^ 
be  detected  by  the  coa^nilability  of  the  fl 
urine,  and  the  low  specific  gravity.  Sni-  H 
cide  compreliends  one  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  j  and  the  only  predisposing  cause 
which  is  known,  is  ancestral  tendency.  fl 


MEMOIR  ON  HYPERTEOPHY  OF 
MAMMARY  GLAND, 

BY  Doctor  Fingeruuth  of  Escs. 


The  tumefaction  of  the  mammas  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  not 
occasioned  either  by  the  formation  of 
new  products,  or  any  modification  in  llie 
texture  of  the  gland.  It  merely  consists  in 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lobtiles 
whose  combination  constitutes  the  mam- 
mary gland,  and  in  the  anormal  acumnla- 
lion  of  fat  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  characteriTed  by  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  tumour,  progressive  jucreBse 
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or  the  tuniified  mass,  and  by  the  absence 
•f  all  pain.  It  prewnls  itself  under  two 
forms  ;  in  the  fir«l  its  course  is  more 
rapid,  and  ibe  affection  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  p)ieraonon  of  puberty, 
with  which  it  coir>cidcs.  In  the  second 
the  development  is  more  tedious;  the  in- 
crease of  size  is  nearly  imperceptihle,  and 
tha  disease  is  chiefly  connected  with 
•ome  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
generative  organs.  Hie  following  is  a 
description  of  the  former  of  these  varie- 
ties, to  which  alone  the  author  confines 
himself. 

The  course  of  the  disease  and  the 
aymptoms  which  mark  it  as  the  fullow- 
ing :  increased  size  of  the  mammary 
gland,  generally  of  the  rishi,  seldom 
of  both  at  once.  This  increase  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  prickling,  nnii  is 
accompanied  with  irritability  of  the 
mamma.  This  affection  always  appears 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  co  exists 
witli  the  natural  development  of  the 
mmte.  It  gei^erally  happens  that  those 
fected  with  it  have  not  menstruated  re- 
larly ;  or,  if  menstruation  is  esta- 
blished, the  di'charge  is  very  sranty, 
lasts  but  for  a  short  time,  and  soon  ceases 
not  to  reappear.  The  anormal  (develop- 
menl  produces  more  rapidly  even  at  the 
period  when  the  menstrual  period  lerrai- 
nates,  and  very  often  at  the  lime  of  the 
menses,  the  patient  feels  a  more  marked 
sensation  of  local  lenison  which  dimi- 
nishes after  this  lime ;  then  the  progress 
of  the  hypertrophy  becomes  m'ire  slow 
ar>d  more  continued.  The  voice  some- 
times undergoes;!  peculinrchange:  it  be- 
comes rou^h,  hoarse,  and  as  one  might 
Bay,  double.  This  state  of  the  voice 
may  continue  for  several  days,  disappear 
and  then  return,  without  our  being  able 
to  recognise  any  distinct  lesion.  In  one 
patient  it  was  observed  that  this  hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice  returned  at  the  men- 
strual periods,  though  the  menses  had 
ceased  to  appear;  whilst  in  another  no 
alteration  of  the  voice  was  observed.  If 
the  affected  breast  be  examined,  the  nip- 

Klc  is  found  to  have  become  flatter  and 
reader,  and  the  areola  to  have  become 
lareer.  At  firM  the  tumour  gives  n  sen- 
sation of  resistance,  without  its  colour 
having  undergone  the  least  change.  Sub- 
sequently when  the  size  of  the  mainmse 
has  become  more  remarkable,  if  we  con- 
fine ouriipUes  to  a  supeificial  examina- 
tion, the  tumour  appea's  so'ter.  and  it  is 
only  by  pressing  the  finger  deeply  that 
we  c«i  recoirntze  the  indurated  and  hy- 
pertropbied  lobes  of  the  mammary  gland. 


At  this  period,  the  Teins  which  Irarene 
the  integuments  are  more  manifest,  and 
the  mamma;  assumes  a  bluish  tint,  with- 
out there  being  however  any  very  remark- 
able change  of  colour.  Thug  the  disease 
lioes  on  permanently,  and  under  crtain 
circumstances,  with  considerable  rapidity. 
The  mamma;  arquires  an  enormous  size; 
it  may  become  from  18  to  20  inches 
in  length,  and  more,  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  from  20  to  23  inches,  may  ac- 
quire a  wcielh  of  from  lO  to  12  pounds, 
and  cauie  thd  patient  annoyance  in  mov- 
ing. The  transpiration  as  well  as  blood 
recently  drawn  from  a  vien  have  a  pecu- 
liar odour ;  the  latter  cantains  much  free 
carbonic  acid,  According  as  the  tumour 
IS  developed  by  reason  of  the  excessiTe 
hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  gland,  the 
rest  of  the  body  wastes  away  gradually, 
a  circumstance  which  causes  the  affected 
mammtc  to  appear  to  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  really  does.  At  a  more 
advanced  period  the  thoraic  orsans  sym- 
pathise. Then  there  comes  a  difficulty  in 
the  breathing,  a  sensation  of  constriction 
in  the  chest,  a  cough  at  first  dry,  and  then 
followed  by  the  expectoration  of  frothy 
sputa,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood. 
Ihe  strength  diminishes,  hectic  fever  is 
lighted  up,  alfid  death  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  of  hydrothorax,  is  oc- 
casioned through  eJthaustion. 

However  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
not  always  what  has  been  now  described, 
and,  in  refRrence  to  the  termination,  that 
also  may  be  different.  Accordingly,  the 
swelling  having  attained  a  certain  deve- 
lopment, may  remain  stationary  without 
the  intervention  of  any  treatment  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  even  during 
■he  patients  entire  life,  and  thut  without 
any  inconvenience  save  the  annoyance  oc- 
cosasioiied  by  the  enormous  size  of  the 
roamm*. 

The  disease  may  terminate  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  : — I,  in  cure — The  swelling 
ceases  to  make  any  progress ;  but  the 
part,  once  swollen,  never  returns  to  its 
Tiatural  size.  For  this  reason  the  cure 
cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  except 
as  far  as  the  increase  of  the  mass  is  li- 
mited to  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
and  that  is  no  longer  any  grounds  for 
apprehension  with  rrspect  to  the  general 
health. 

3.  In  another  disease — Effusions  and 
cysts  may  form  in  the  interstices  of  the 
hypertrophird  glandular  tissue. 

3,  In  dea'li — This  disease  never  ter- 
minates favourably,  that  is,  never  remains 
stationary  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  in- 
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crease,  wiltioul  the  inlerference  of  art;' 
when  left  lo  iise'f  ii  never  cea'^s  to  (to- 
gress.  Deallv  lakes  place  when  emacia- 
tion commences,  and  ivhen  (he  org.ms  oi 
the  chest  sympnihi&e  eithtr  !>y  abscesses 
forming  in  the  air  passages,  or  by  lijdfo- 
thorax,  or  by  phthisis  with  hectic  fe>er. 

Patholngical  Anatomy. — TJie  internal 
tissue  uf  the  mammary  gland  is  seldom 
altered.  Not'ithsiandmg  the  enormous 
developement  of  ihe  entire  mass,  and  the 
increase  in  the  sixe  of  ihi>  lobules  in  [lar- 
ticular,  the  tatter  present  this  natural 
Blructuie.  The  cellular  tissue  is  looser, 
its  cells  are  larger,  and  it  contains  mitcli 
fat.  The  arteries  present  no  change  either 
in  their  tex-uie,  or  in  their  siie.  On  (lie 
other  hand  the  interniit  iaciifernus  vessels 
are  dilated,  and  present  a  1arij;er  $iize  tlinn 
natural ;  the  veins  are  considerably  eti^ 
larged,  and  some  liraes  present  an  alter- 
ation in  their  tissue.  The  nerves  ari> 
neither  diminvshed  in  s<ie  nor  attenu- 
ated ;  but  rompared  with  the  great  size 
of  the  liype>1rophied  gland,  they  apiiear 
diminished  though  in  reiilily  they  h.]ve 
tetaincd  their  original  dimenison:>.  How- 
ever, in  cprtkiiti  points  where  the  nerves 
appear  more  resisting  and  harder,  the 
nervous  m.iss  is  found  to  have  lost  a 
portion  of  its  medullary  ti«.sue. 

In  an  hyperlrophied  mammx'  there  i« 
foiiod  an  iiicre:4<>e  m  the  mass,  an  aug'- 
mentation  in  size  and  in  the  ubs"lute 
weight.  The  latier  increast-s  m  the  same 
proportion  as  the  mass ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  specific  weigltt,  as  we  know 
takes  place  in  inflammntion.  To  ihis  we 
must  add  a  reniarkalde  development  in 
the  venous  vessels  and  dilalatoti  of  the 
the  veins,  whdsl  the  arteries  retain  then- 
natural  size.  A  fact  wiiith  we  which  wt 
cannot  explain,  but  which  i*  f»oi  tliele&<« 
true  is  this  th.tt  that  the  organs  richest 
in  venous  Wood  arc  mo-t  tli-poaed  lo  hy- 
pertTophy;  and  t*'at  in  the  paits  sub- 
jected (o  this  morbid  devplopemenl  the 
mass  of  (the  venous  vessels  arising 
from  the  dildtation  of  the  veins  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  tumour  increases 
and  vice  vena. 

Etiologif — The  hypertrophy  of  the 
mamma:  which  presents  itself  as  a  mor- 
bid complii'ation  of  puberty,  si-ems  lo  be 
entirely  owinv;  to  the  internal  predisposi- 
tion peculiar  lo  this  period.  Fwr  the 
roammx  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  developement  of  the  generative  func- 
tion. A  sensation  of  cu'nstriction  accum- 
panied  with  difficnlty  of  breaihtn^r,  per- 
Jiercepihle  swelling,  incrcaS'-d  aciifity  of 
tliegiaod,  such  are  the  sympxams  indicai- 


ins;  the  increased  vitality  tnaramc,  and 
ihe  great  change  goini;  on  in  thtim  at  the 
period  01  puberty.  T«  tUis  preJoininant 
disp  -sition  there  .are  added  other  mflu- 
cmes  which  cannot  bf  always  apprrci- 
atsd  in  partiiular  cases: — Isi,  ihe  too 
conimon  use  at  tliis  tune  of  irritating  and 
heating  food:  thi-^  food  without  a  power- 
fnl  pred'sposiiioii  could  Only  cause  a 
moier.pid  developementof  the  mamnup; 
but  in  peisons  predisposed,  and  when 
I  otnbined  with  odier  causes  it  very  much 
fav.  urs  the  morbid  developeme'  I.  Sod. 
— Frequent  touching  ol  the  mammae, 
which  acts  in  1*0  way^,  by  diieci  irrita- 
tion, and  by  exciting  ihe  vtn^/real  appe. 
ti  e.  The  excitation  if  the  genitdl  ort^ans 
reacts  symp;ilhtlicatly  on  the  maiiimK. 
^d. — Ablutions  and  washing  of  the  mrim- 
mac  »iih  perfumed  waitr*,  and  waters 
holding  in  solution  diver>  irritating  sub- 
stances 4th. — T'-ere  are  facts  which  ^o  to 
provtf  that  compression  or  a  blow  on  the 
mammse  may  occasion  iia  hypertrophy, 
more  especully  whem  improper  treatment 
lia^  been  resoned  to  ;  a  m.irked  svrofu- 
lons  disposition  may  also  favour  their 
enlagemeiit 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  dii- 
ease  IS  either' r.)d<c>d  or  piiliative.  accord- 
intc  as  the  disease  is  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, and  aciordinjf  to  circum^lances. 
Tke  Ireitiiient  for  a  radical  ci]>e  in;ty  be 
ertttted  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by  ilerit-iiiives; 
the  object  of  tlie<e  is  to  stop  tli--  excessive 
activity  of  the  gland:  2nd,  by  removal  of 
ttie  mamma;. 

In  order  that  the  first  mode  of  ireat- 
'nent  rtjay  be  elTe-ctual,  it  must  be  era- 
ployed  at  the  onset  uf  the  disease,  when 
•  he  subjeit  of  it  feels  a  pricklin;;  itnd 
somHtiines  stinging,  witii  a  sensation 
of  fulness  in  one  bri-a^t.  EF.ven  when 
these  symptoms  dn  not  shew  themselves, 
ihere  appears,  at  this  period,  in  the  af- 
fected, u  more  rapid  in  reise  of  size, 
which  iiidicaies  the  critical  iiiOiiiPiti,  st 
which,  ceteris  parilius,  we  may  hope  lo 
obtiin  a  cure,  liut  if  the  menses  have 
luit  yet  appeared,  tlte  cunmieocin^  in- 
crease of  the  i(t<ind  is  the  only  |ihenoine- 
nom  which  this  period  marks,  which  go 
often  pastes  unperceived,  when  the  dii> 
ease  may  be  prvcnted  by  active  treat- 
ment. 

Ill  subjects  of  a  sanguineous  temnera- 
wetil,  roiiust,  and  we  I  fed,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  those  whose  bre  ists  evince  a 
disposition  to  con^e-lioo,  ih>f  untiphlo* 
Sjintic  trt-atraent  is  indicated.  To  fulfil 
(his  indication,  bleeding  frum  the  foot  i( 
to  be  eujployed,  ta  a  derivative;  ioter- 
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nally  we  should  give  nitre,  and  apply 
camphor  externally  over  the  tumour, 
which  exercises  a  very  favourable  action ; 
besides  this  we  should  recommend  a  ve- 
getable diet,  and  care  should  1>e  taken 
10  avoid  all  these  influences  which  may 
lend  to  stimulate  the  anormal  activity 
«rbich  is  developed  in  tde  breast. 

It  generally  liappenii  that  the  aid  of 
medecine  is  not  called  fur  till  the  swelling 
has  already  become  very  remarkable. 
y/e  must  then  app>y  our  therapeutic 
iDeang  over  the  affected  part-in  order  to 
diminish  the  tumour  and  effect  a  cure,  if 
not  a  perfect,  at  least  a  partial  one. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  more 
plethoric  the  patient  is,  the   more  appli- 

Hcahle  IS  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.     In- 
aally  iodine  and  sponge  should  be  em- 

''■ployed ;  externally  we  should  advise 
frictions  with  ointments  consisting  of  liy- 
driodate  of  potass  and  o(  mercury,  and 
compresses  impregnated  with  Cimphor 
•hould  be  applied  to  tlie  maTnmsE  occa- 
lioDally.      From  lime  to  time  froiti  six  to 

I  <lea  leeches  should  be  applied  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  iodine.  This  treat- 
meat  to  be  persevered  in  for  three  or 
four  weeks;  then  to  stop  for  about  J5 
days,  nourishing  food,  but  such  as  is  easy 
of  digestion  to  be  allowed  the  patient 
during  this  progress.  The  effects  of  the 
iodine  must  be  carefully  watched. 

When  the  symptoms  have  diminished 
in  violence,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
antiphlogistic  measures.  Wlien  ihey  have 
entirely  disappeared,  camphor  timuUii>n 
may  be  gives  with  advantage.  The  effects 
of  this  will  be  particularly  serviceable,  if 
the  inflammatory  phenomena  cnme  on 
under  Die  influence  of  cold.  In  several 
individuals  the  symptoms  occasioned 
by  iodine  are  more  striking  and  more 
rapidly  developed  after  the  internal  use 
of  this  medicine  than  after  its  external 
application. 

If  the  hypertrophy  is  either  closely  ap- 

Sroaching  or  has  already  attained  its  full 
evelopemeiit,  we  may  still  expect  to 
save  the  patient  and  to  effect  a  radical 
eore  by  removiHg  the  breiRl. 

The  raeitns  of  tre.itment  here  pointed 
out  should  only  be  employed  when  the 
geneaal  health  is  good.  If  the  disease  he 
too  far  advanced,  and  if  amputation  of 
the  breast  be  contra-indicted,  we  mu»t 
confine  ourselves  to  a  palliative  treat- 
ment, which  is  chiefly  lo  consist  in  ati 
apparatus  for  supporting  the  roammx. — 
Znttchri/l far  die  gaammte  Medicin, 
1837. 
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I  cannot  here  avoid  observing  that  the 
cour.«e  pursued  on  this  occjsion  by  the 
infirmary  surgeons  wa.^  unusual,  and,  as 
regards  the  other  praciiiioners  of  Ireland, 
not  quite  a  fair  one.  A  member  of  the 
government  brought  in  a  bill  which  the 
pnblic  prints  had  long  announced  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  propose.  The  memo- 
rialists disapprove  of  certain  parts  of  it, 
those  chiefly  which  would  affect  them- 
selves. They  had  two  courses  open  to 
them,  if  they  fell  aggrieved — the  one, 
resolutions  and  a  petition;  the  second,  a 
memorial.  The  peiivion  would  bea  pub- 
lic docitmeni,  accessible  to  every  member 
of  (he  legislature,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
profession,  through  the  prinled  voles  of 
tlie  house.  Mi^n  who  rely  fully  on  the 
justice  of  their  cause  usually  adopt  the 
first  course.  There  is  no  secresy  about 
it,  nor  any  efl^ort  to  influence  a  parlieular 
parly  to  gtt  up  an  opnojition.  The  se- 
cond was  that  pursued;  it  was  attended 
with  no  publicity  ;  tliere  was  no  public— 
or,  as  far  as  we  know  private — meeting  of 
the  memotialists,  who  appear  lo  have 
autliorizi^l  Dr.  John  Jacob  to  affix  their 
signatures  lo  a  document  perhaps  entirely 
prepared  by  himself.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve tdui  .some  of  them  knew  iin  contents, 
for  reasons  I  shall  state  hereafter.  At  all 
events,  the  business  was  done  in  the  most 
private  way,  and  it  was  by  mere  chance 
th^t  a  document  which,  for  the  time,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  bill,  bucamc  known 
lo  me  or  the  profession. 

This  memorial,  however,  deals  only  in 
assertions  ;  there  is  no  proof  attempted 
to  be  given.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  to 
what  credit  are  those  assertions  entitled  ; 
arid  if  It  be  found  that  they  are  opposed 
by  such  aoihorities  as  have  not  yet  been 
and  are  not  likely  lo  be  di>puled,  it  is 
cle*r  that  the  ca^e  of  the  memorialists 
falls  tn  the  f;rround,  an.i  (hat  nu  similar 
step  will  be  much  atteiided  to.  M 

Th''  documents  which  I  sSall  draw  on    H 
to  disprove   the  assenions    of  ihe  memo- 
rialist- are  hut  few  ;  one.  a  work  ptibli'hed 
by  myself  in  1835,  entitl-d    '  An  Inquiry 
into  th*-  Dt/ect»  and  Abuses  of  thn  Medi 
cal  Chanties  of  IreUnd,  with  Sugrfesiions 
for  a  .Medical   Poor  law;'  tlie  other, 
reports  of,  and  the  evidence  and  infortn- 
ation  obtained  by,  the  four  medical  gea- 
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tiemen  appointed  by  the  Irish  Poor  la- 
qoiry  CommissioDcrs  to  iospect  «nd  re- 
port on  the  P}Jblic  medical  institutions 
of  Ireland.  Three  of  these  were  English- 
inEn;  for  such  I  may  call  the  late  much 
lamented  and  talented  Sir  D.  Uarry,  who 
never  practised  in  this  country,  though 
he  was  a  native  of  it,  and  was  partly  edu- 
cated in  Dublin.  The  fourth  was  Mr. 
Cusack  Roney.  The  result  of  tlieir  la- 
bours was  published  in  1S3C.  It  is  ap- 
pendix fi  of  the  Inquiry  Commission. 
Both  these  works  give  namerous  facts 
and  circumstances  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  statement  of  memorialists.  Mine 
was  noticed  in  several  of  the  most  res- 
pectable English  medical  periodicals — 
YKska  which  every  infirmary  surgeon 
.reads.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  in  pointing  out  the  defects  and 
Abnses  of  the  intirmary  system  in  this 
country.  The  sources  from  whence  I 
drew  tny  information  are  given,  and  are 
perfectly  authentic.  They  are  the  returns 
obtained  by  Dr.  fiarker,  llie  excellent  and 
talented  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
in  answer  to  the  circulars  sent  to  each 
infirmary  by  the  direction  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. They  are  for  1826  and  1B29. 
Jn  addition  I  have  given  much  valuable 
information  which  I  obtained  from  the 
governors  and  medical  officers  of  these 
inttitulions.  The  repnrls  of  Doctors 
Barry,  and  Corrie,  and  that  of  Dr.  Borrets, 
)iave  been  published  in  full  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  and  in  Dr.  Ryan's  Medical  and 
tSltrgical  Journal,  with  comments  by  these 
jouroals  no  way  favourable  to  the  Irish 
iDfirtnaries.  It  b  staled  by  the  latter, 
^Dr.  Ryan's],  that  these  reports  are  in  a 
great  measure  'an  abbieviation'  of  my 
work — a  sure  proof  that  these  defects  and 
abuses  exist,  and  are  apparent  to  all  who 
wilt  permit  themselves  to  see  them. 

Now,  if  the  memorialists  really  believe 
that  these  instiluiions  have  been  thus 
grossly  misrepresented,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  thfey  took  no  notice  of  either 
work?  Mine  they  michl  perhaps  pass 
over,  as  the  author  -v^as  of  no  note :  though 
the  sources  from  which  the  information 
was  obtained  appeared  to  others  to  entitle 
it  to  full  credit — at  least,  until  shown  to 
be  eironeous.  But  the  oflicial  document 
published  by  parliament,  under  the  sane 
tion  of  the  poor  inquiry  commissioners — 
that  surely  could  not  be  overlooked ;  for 
whether  the  facts  and  opinions  it  contains 
be  well  or  ill  fonnded,  they  arc  given  on 
juch  authority  that,  until  satisfactorily 
Jjsprovetij  they  must  remain  as  a  lasting 
'jaemoriaJ  against  the  iD&rwuits.    And 
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what  makes  the  case  slili  itronger  is  this 
— the  very  parties  aggrieved  have  at  their 
command  the  only  medical  periodical  in 
Ireland  ;  edited  too,  by  persons  not  likely 
to  refuse  insertion  to  any  statement  that- 
can__be  made  out  favourable  to  the  infirm- 
aries— I  mean  Dr.  Arthur  Jacob,  and  Dr. 
Graves.  And  here  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing th.it  these  editors  have  not  performed 
their  duty  to  ilieir  oion  part  of  tlie  pro- 
fession, or  to  the  public,  by  omitting  to 
noiice  the  works  to  which  I  allude.  i— 
Either  the  statement  they  contained  in 
reference  to  the  infirmaries  were  well 
founded  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were 
well  founded,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of 
an  Irish  roedical  journalist  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  intirmary  surgeons  and 
governors  to  the  subject — intimating  the 
expedieDcy  of  putting  their  house  in  good 
order,  and  of  cominj^  forward  themselves, 
praying  the  legislature  to  atiiend  any  de- 
iecis  that  existed,  when  the  abuses  would 
naturally  cease. — But  if  not  well  founded, 
how  does  it  happen  that  they  have  not 
exposed  such  erroneous  statements,  and 
allowed  all  connected  with  these  institu- 
tulioBs  to  be  misrepresented?  ^1 

One  thing  wili^  I  think,  at  least  be  ad-  ^| 
milled — that   could    Dr.    Aithur    Jacob 
controvert  the  statements  respecting  coun- 
ty infirmaries  which  these  works  contain, 
he  would  not  be  slow  in  doing  so.       His 
silence   is,  therefore,  a  strong  though  a 
negative  proof   that    these  defects    and 
abuses    have  existed,  and  do   exi:>l.      It     ^- 
may  be  :>aid  the  Dublin  Medical  Jour-    fl 
nat  is  not  intended  for  such  discussions.    V 
There  have  been,  however,  articles  in  it. 
which  show  the  animus  of  the  editon 
had  ihey  but  safe  grounds  to  tread  on. 

Such,  at  all  events,  are  the  documents 
from  which  I  expect  to  bring  evidence,  to 
prove  the  statements  of  the  meniorioliits 
are  not  entitled  to  much  attention. 

The  memorialists  state  "that  these 
esliibliskmeiits  have  been  generally  well 
administei'cd,  and  have  afforded  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  sick  poor — that  the 
Subscribers  continue  to  aid  in  support  of 
such  institutions,  and  closely  watch  over 
their  interests.  Yetwithout  cause  assigned 
reference  being  made,  or  an  opportunity 
of  defence  or  explanation  aSbided,  these 
corporate  bodies  (mark  tlie  expression 
corporate  bodies),  established  by  law, 
and  in  existence  before  the  union,  are  to 
be  nearly  extinguished,  and  the  powers 
heletofure  exercised  by  the  respectable 
gentry,  traders,  fcc,  transferred  to  four 
medical  inspectors." 

Let  us  now   enquire  what  degree  of 


credit  is  due  to  this  statement,  vrhich  is 
indeed  very  iageniouBly  -worded. 

The  corporation  of  each  infirmary  is 
composed  of  the  Protestant  arctibisliop, 
bishop,  rector  or  vicar,  Lord  Chancellor 
and  subscribers.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
admitted  (hat  all  these,  particularly  the 
clerical  governors,  may  be  fairly  expected 
to  make  such  moderate  exertions  as  may 
not  inconvenience  them  in  exercising  (he 
powers  with  which  they  are  vested  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  fund  for  supplying  the 
legitimate  objects  with  medical  aid  ;  for, 
surely,  it  will  not  be  contended  that,  even 
a' paying  governor,  if  he  reside  sufficienily 
contiguous  to  lite  institution,  is  justified 
ia  merely  contributing  his  subscription, 
but  that  he  ought  to  interest  himself  in 
taking  care  that,  as  fiir  as  possible,  sulfr- 
cieni  funds  be  procured.  Trying  the 
question  by  this  te»t,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  but  few  infirmaries  have  been  well 
administered  ;  for  instance,  there  has  been 
usually  a  good  attendance  at  the  King's 
County  Infirmary,  which  is,  perliaps,  one 
of  ti)e  best  conducted  in  Ireland;  but  it 
would  appear  that  no  exertions  are  made 
to  obtain  any  funds  except  the  public 
giUDta — about  £30  a  year, being  the  «ver- 
age  subscriptions.  The  governors  state 
that  "they  keep  as  many  beds  occupieil 
as  they  can  afl'ord,  and  "had  they  funds, 
the  demands  on  the  institution  are  great, 
Ihey  could  occupy  double  the  nHmber  of 
beds."  The  same  is  staled  (o  be  the  case 
in  many  other  counties.  At  Marybo- 
rough— Dr  John  Jacob's  own  infirmary, 
whici)  is  also  welt  managed  in  the  above 
limited  sense — nearly  as  many  ffi(  objects] 
are  refused  as  are  adinilled — and  like  as 
in  the  former,  the  "guvernofs  proportion 
the  number  of  patients  admiKed  to  the 
hospital  to  its  probable  income."  Here, 
however,  they  re-jlly  do  make  an  exertion 
to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  are  to  some 
degree  successful ;  but  even  so,  cot  one 
half  the  sick  poor  are  relieved. 

But  there  are  other  institutions  differ- 
CDlly  conducted,  or  the  laedical  com- 
missioners have  done  them  great  injus- 
tice. 

The  county  of  Kerry  has  a  population 
of  26-3,000,  and  its  infirmary,  at  Tralee, 
at  the  lime  of  Dr.  Borret's  and  Mr.  C. 
Koney's  visit,  contained  23  beds  aad  25 
patients,  just  accommodation  enough  for 
about  a  tenth  of  the  county,  and  a  clear 
proof  that,  as  far  as  the  nine-tenths  of 
the  county  is  concerned,  this  infirmary 
is  a  mere  farce.  And  so  it  is  in  most  others. 
But  what  say  Dr.  Borrel  and  Mr.  Roney 
M  to  this  hospital  P      '  The  general  ma- 
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nageroent  of  the  affairs  of  the  charity  is 
vested  in   nine  governors.     In   point  of 
fact,  however,  however,  the  direction  of 
the  institution  has  been  left  very  much  in       A 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  a»  there  ha»  not      ■ 
been  a  meeting  of  the  gofernore  since  the 
year  18M,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  period 
for   their  assembling.     There  is  neither       M 
managing  committee  nor  any  visiting  go-        I 
vernors.'     '  No  rules  or  regulations  what- 
ever exist  for  the  conduct  of  the  establish- 
ment.'   'There  is  but  one  life  governor, 
whose    subscription   was   received   since 
last  assizes.    There  is  no  annual  subscri- 
ber,"— {Appendix  B.,  pages  313  to  374,) 
Almost  all  the  governors  are  slated  to  be 
aftscntees .' '  J  M 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  V 
memorialists  will  contend  that  iheTmlee 
infirmary  is  'generally  well  adminis- 
tered,' for  I  find  the  surgeon's  name  to 
the  document ;  but  whether  he  autho- 
rized Dr.  Jacob  to  affix  his  signature  to 
it  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  now  before 
me  the  fiscal  concerns  of  this  hospital  for 
four  years,  during  which  lime  not  a 
shilling  was  received  in  subscriptions  or 
donations,  the  entire  expenditure  being 
paid  by  the  county  treasury,  viz. — £500 
per  year  the  former,  and  £90  the  latter.  I 
Now,  a  word  more  to  show  that  a  very  1 
small  population  is  chiefly  benefitted. 
In  one  year  SB  I  patients  were  admitted^ 
of  which  23 1  were  residents  of  Tralee 
and  of  a  cinle  not  be)ond  five  mileS| 
conLiining  a  population  of  about  33,000, 
whilst  the  remaining  population  of  the 
country,  30,000,  obtained  accomodation 
for  57. 

Dr.  Borret  rays  of  Mallow,  that  'al- 
though possessed  of  a  country  infirmary, 
artd  favoured,  it  would  naturally  be  pre- 
sumed, over  other  places  on  ihis  account, 
inttead  of  gaining  by  IM»  circumxtance, 
it  «€fmea  upon  the  whole,  to  be  nor»e  off 
for  it.  In  no  (own  that  I  visited  did  tne 
«ick  indigent  inhabitants  stand  iriore  in 
need  of  medical  aid.'  '  Not  only  febrile 
affections,  but  all  internal  complaints — 
m  fact  the  bulk  of  disease  with  which 
humanity  is  afflicted,  are  inadmissible 
into  the  infirmary,  which  is  appropriated 
to  cases  purely  surgical,  sometimes  of  a 
mild  and  simple  character,  which  might 
be  treated  for  the  most  part  quite  as  well 
if  they  only  attended  once  or  twice  a  week 
at  the  dispensary.' 

"This  anomaly  is  not  chargeable  oa 
the  medical  officers.  It  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  admit  such  cases  in  turn  when 
provided  with  a  subscriber's  order,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  attention  on  their 
o  2 
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fait  to  a  proper  discharge  of  tVieir  duties, 
t  U  not  to  (hem  that  I  impute  the  blame 
—it  is  to  the  pi'inci[»le  that  I  object, 
which  obtains  in  the  mnnagemetit  of  ail 
these  establishments  ;  for  of  a  tiuih  that 
ayatem  mu»l  be  iarfwhicli  Roes  to  provide 
internal  accomodation  in  cases  wlicro 
without  any  injury  it  niiglit  be  dispensed 
with,  and  leave  others  at  the  same  lime 
to  pemli  for  the  very  want  of  it." 

Ifere  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  my  de- 
cided opinion  lliai  the  inlflrn  duties  are 
well  performed  hy  all  die  medical  officers 
of  infiriiiaries — and  that  ntucli  of  the 
good  management  of  lliesK  institutions, 
where  such  is  the  case,  will  be  found  to 
arise  from  the  sole  exertions  and  attention 
of  these  gentlemen,  rather  than  Irom 
those  of  tlie  governors.  But  Ihey  cannot 
cure  a  bad  system. 

The  only  iwo  other  county  hospiials 
visited  by  these  two  mediial  commission- 
ers were  the  Uoscomraots  and  Kildare  ; 
and  bete  again,  we  find  the  surgeons  do 
their  duty  in  the  most  exemplary  matuier, 
but  '*  the  same  bad  syslem"  prevails. 
Neither  hospital  is  large  enough  for  one 
third  of  the  county,  yet  "  excf  llent  acco- 
modation is  afforded  the  surgeon"  in 
each.  In  Rosconimoin  he  occupies,  he- 
sides  stable,  coach-house,  fcc,  two  rooms 
of  Iti3  by  15,  and  another  of  12  liy  9; — 
and  yet,  "it  is  the  custom  here,  wlien, 
from  want  of  room,  they  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, to  take  todgnigs  for  the  palitnt  in 
the  town,  where  they  are  kept  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  instiiuiion  till  there  may  be 
a  vacancy.  This  procedure  is  said  to  be 
very  inct'nveniciit,  as  well  ai  a  source  of 
additional  expense.  The  Kildare  infir- 
mary "  cdtiljins  ten  rooms,  of  which 
five  are  approiated  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
geon and  atienduuls." 

So  far  for  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Borrel 
and  Mr.  Cusack  Roncy;  whether  the  re- 
sult be  favourable  to  itie  slatemtni  of  the 
memorialists,  "tiiat  lhe»e  establishments 
have  been  generally  well  administered,'' 
it  will  be  for  the  public  to  judge. 

But  what  say  ijnctois  Sir  David  Barry 
and  Corric,  who  inspected  sixteen 
county  inlirmaties — some  in  each  pro- 
vince? 

"The  following,  amongst  others  are 
some  of  the  a1}\ises  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  the  management  of 
this  class'' — (infirmaries). 

"  1.  The  chief  mndieal  officer  becomes 
the  contractor  to  his  own  hospital  for  a 
particular  article  of  diet,  the  consumption 
of  which  [he  can  encrease  himself  ad  li- 
hjlum.'' 


"The  dietary  is  constructed  so  ai  to  fa> 
voiir  this  consumption." 

"  2  lie  becomes  possessed  of  and  turns 
lo  his  own  private  profit,  all  the  land, 
someiimes  of  considerable  extent,  at- 
tached to  the  charily," 

•'  3.  He  occupies  the  best  pari  of  the 
hotpital,  and   its  oat-building,  with  his 
family,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  m 
sick  poor."  V 

"  4.  He  establishes  a  dispensary  %vithiit 
the  hospital,  and  receives  under  that  pre 
text,  an  additional  salary  for  seeing  pa- 
lien  is  in  the  hospital  surgery." 

"  5.  Hechargesforaddiiional  medicines 
fur  Iiis  dis]>etisary,  but  does  not  keep  that 
medicine  apart  from  the  hospital  med- 
icine." 

"6.  He  keeps  no  diet  table,  nor  ac- 
counts of  the  provisions  issued." 

"  7.  lie  is  himself  the  purchaser  of  all 
provisions." 

"8.  lie  builds  for  his  own  accomoda- 
tion on  ihe  hospital  premises." 

"  9.  He  takes  in  such  case*  as  are  least 
entitled  to  hospital  releif,  and  are  likely  to 
be  a  burthen  to  ihe  instiiuiion.'' 

"  10.  He  knows  little  or  nothing  ot 
the  rale  or  quality  of  diet,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions bought  or  issued  at  bis  own  hospi- 
tal; leaves  this  department  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  his  purveyor  or  matron." 

Reference  is  made  under  each  bead  to 
the  intirmary,  or  infirmaries  in  which  die 
aljuse  was  found  to  prevail.  But  ihe  com- 
missioners add,  that  "they  are  happy  in 
being  able  lo  refer  to  a  large  proportion 
of  examples  in  which  ihe  teal,  high  integ- 
rity, and  attention  of  all  concerned,  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise,"  particu- 
larly specifying  Antrim,  Londonderry, 
Cavan,  Clare,  Limerick,  Limerick  city, 
and  Queen's  County,  as  instances. 

On  this  I  shall  make  no  comment — I 
believe  it  scarcely  requires  ar.y ;  but  I 
will  conclude  ibis  letter  by  stating  what 
the  defects  are  slated  lo  he,  under  which 
such  abuses  are  committed  and  permitted 
not  by  medical  men  so  much  as  by  the 
governors. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  my  work  on  pro- 
vincial infirmaries,  pages  38  to  118,  I 
have  stated  these  defects  to  be — 

1.  The  inconvenient  sites  of  many. 

2.  V^esting  the  power  of  establishing  a 
second  hospital  in  each  county  in  the  go- 
vernors of  that  first  erected. 

3.  Monopoly  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  Dublin  Colleges. 

4.  Providing  public  funds,  these  being 
insufficient. 

5.  The  want  of  a  proper  coat{OJiU  a&d. 
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inspection. 

6.  The  annual  subscriptions  being  too 
high. 

7.  Tlie  non-appointroenl  of  a  second 
ntedicil  officer. 

8.  The  non-appointment  of  a  house 
fUfjcon  and  apoiliecary. 

9.  The  waui  of  efficipiit  medical  aid  for 
the  sick  poor  of  the  district!)  immediately 
contiguous  lu  the  inrirmanes, 

10.  Want  of  exertion  on  th^  part  of  the 
governors  to  obtain  funds. 

11  and  12.  ItisulBciency  of  funds  and 
of  Vkdi. 

Each  defect  is  prelly  fully  explained, 
and  instances  are  given  wheie  tliey  occur, 
and  how  they  operate.  I 

Drs.  Bauy,  and  Corrie,  ob-crse  thai, 
"The  leading  defecis,  in  our  opinion,  in 
the  original  construction  and  present  niate 
of  the  public  medical  relief  system  to  the 
sick  poor  may  be  traced  to — 

*'l»t.  Tlie  total  omiss'on,  on  tVie  pari 
of  the  legislature,  of  all  provision  for  an 
efRcient  superintemlance,  or  conlroul  be- 
ing exeiciscd  by  proper  qualified  persons, 
whether  over  the  working  of  the  wkole 
»yitem,  or  over  that  of  its  subordinate 
machinery,  as  county  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, fever  hospitals,  Stc,  in  the  different 
districts. 

The  2d  and  3d  relate  to  fever  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 

"  4lh.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  county 
infirmaries  act  relatively  tu  the  qnalfiica- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  the  number  of  pliysi- 
cians  and  surgeons  to  be  employed  in  the 
hospitals,  &.C." 

"Under  such  an  easy  system,"  they 
observe,  "of  legitlation,  and  a  still  more 
lax  administralioti  nf  iUenaclmcntt,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  abuser  arose, 
not  that  these  abuses  al!  tended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  divert  to  Mlfivh  purposes 
a  greater  or  less  poriion  of  the  me-^ins 
originally  destined  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor." 

Did  Dr.  Jacob,  and  those  who  signed 
the  memorial,  read  these  before  they  sent 
it  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers? 

But,  it  maybeinsinuale<l  that  Mr  Phe- 
Ian,  Drs.  Barry,  Corrie,  and  Borrei,  are 
prejudiced  witnesses ;  and  that  Mr. 
Cusack  Uoney,  in  his  repoit,  has  only  in 
one  instance  alluded  to  any  infirmary 
abuse,  aud  hn$  nonhere  toaehed  on  their 
defects;  and,  beside,  that  all  these  reports 
refer  to  a  very  recent  period,  from  1828, 
10  1834.  Is  Dr.  Rennte  a  prejudiced  wit- 
ness, or  has  he  not  rather  been  one  of  the 
greatest  supp<itters    of  the   College    of 


Surgeons  ?  Well,  what  said  he  in  1800? 
"  We  kuoit  and  lament  that  some  of  these 
esiablishiuents — the  county  hospitals  of 
Ireland— are  far  from  being  on  the 
best  footing.''  "  The  radical  difficulty  is 
to  tind  a  In-al  controul,  which  shall  be 
steady,  upright,  and  energetic.'' 

In  my  neKt  1  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  remainder  of  the  memorial  is  as 
weak  and  unfounded  as  ihiit  which  asserts 
thai 'these  establN^hmunts  have  been  ge- 
nerally well  administered," 


AND 

^iirjfiral  3oarnaL 

Salurdtiy,   October  21/-4,   1837. 

THE  IRISH  MEDICAL  CHARITIES 
BILL. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  reference  to 
an  article  in  another  part  of  our  pages, 
that  the  public  charities  in  Ireland  loudly 
demand  a  radical  change  in  the  .supply  of 
medical  aid  and  medicine  ;  and  no  rational 
individual  who  rrads  Mr.  Phelan's  lettec 
can  doubt  the  fact.    The  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, and  other  charitable  institutions 
whose  manaj;eraeDl  he  describes,  are  en- 
liri-ly  moiinpoliKed  by  the  members  of  ilie 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  liiose  of  the  British  Colleges, 
who  are  actually  nine-tcntlis  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  Sister  Country.     It  is  fi*- 
nifest  that  such  an  unjust  monopoly  a» 
this  is  highly  injurious  both  to  the  inter- 
ests of  science  and  suffering  humanity. 
The  defence  of  the   Dublin  College  is, 
that  their  members  are  better  educated 
tl^an  those  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   But  the  real  reason  is,  that  some 
half  dozen  members  of  the  College  have 
hitherto  amassed  great  wealth  by  apprea- 
lices,  some  of  them  having  bad  as  nuny* 
zs/orty  at  one  lime,  each  of  whom  paid 
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£500  as  an  in*door,  and  an  £150  as  au 
out-door  pupil,  for  which  the  public  cha- 
rities vere  secured  to  them  by  their  raas- 
tets,  who  form  the  Dublin  College.  This 
gross  job  is  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
legislature,  and  hence  the  ravings  of  (he 
interested  few,. who  hare  thriven  upon  it 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Tliey  well  know 
that  any  change  will  destroy  the  appren- 
tice-fee system,  and  hence  (he  clamour 
raised  against  the  intended  Medical  Cha- 
rities Bill.  But  surely  the  wants  of  the 
most  wretched  sick  poor  are  to  be  sup- 
plied at  the  expense  of  a  few  fat  monopo- 
lists, and  common  justice  done  to  (lie 
whole  medical  professiou  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  kingdom.  The  Irish  govern- 
ment lias  at  length  seen  the  necessity  of 
remedying  this  monstrous  evil,  and  would 
have  corrected  it,  had  il  not  been  for  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament. 
The    monopolists,    however,   strained 


diploma  either  in  London  or  Edinbnrgfa, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  appren- 
tice fee  already  mentioned.  It  is  cer- 
laiiily  a  remarkable  |fact,  that  the  London 
surgeons  are  considered  best  qualified  for 
the  army,  navy,  and  all  departments  of 
the  public  service,  save  and  except,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dublin  College  monopo- 
lists, attending  the  public  charities  in 
Ireland.  Really  this  is  the  argumentum 
niaurdum.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
foolish  enough  to  consider,  the  approba- 
tion and  diploma  of  such  surgeons  as 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr. 
Guthrie,  Professor  S.  Cooper,  fitc.,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  surgeon's  compe- 
tency, while  none  but  the  traders  of  a 
self-interested  Dublin  junta  maintain  the 
contrary. 

If  we  look  to  our  army  we  find  the  ma- 
jority of  the  surgeons  members  of  the  Lon- 
don College,  and  after  having  had  the  care 


evety  nerve,  and  had  the  folly  to  declare,   of  regiments  for  twenty  years  in  the  most 


that  English  surgeons  were  inferior  to 
Irish,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  Irish  poor,  to  be  attended  by  them. 
According  to  this  logic,  the  Irish  poor 
in  England  must  be  sadly  treated  by 
such  surgeons  as  the  Coopers,  the  firo- 
dies,  Sec,  &c.  Moreover  we  should  verj- 
much  tike  to  know,  what  have  the  supe- 
rior surgeons  of  Dublin  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  science?  We  an- 
swer much  less  than  the  provincial  sur- 
geons in  England,  and  if  this  be  any 
criterion,  in  our  humble  opinions,  the 
less  said  by  these  self-constituled  supe- 
riors the  better.  VVe  are  ready  to  admit 
that  there  are  some  members  of  the  Dub- 
lin College  very  enlightened  and  distin- 
guished individuals,  but  it  by  uo  means 
follows,  according  lo  our  notions  of  rea- 
soning, that  their  apprentices  are  to  be 
equally  eminent,  and  surpass  their  fellow 
students,  who  are  not  apprentices  and 
•  who  hear  the  same  lectures,  but  receive  a 


opposite  climates,  should  the  Irish  por- 
tion of  them  return  to  their  native  towns, 
they,  forsooth,  cannot  be  county  hospital 
surgeons,  nay,  not  even  dispensary  sur- 
geons, though  they  have  seen  more  ope- 
rative surgery  in  one  year,  than  any  ten 
members  of  the  Irish  College  during  theic 
whole  lives.  Nevertheless,  they  are  in- 
eligible, unless  they  submit  to  examina- 
tion at  the  College,  where  they  will  be 
assuredly  rejected,  unless  they  have  been 
apprentices  to  some  of  the  examiners. 
Tliis  scandalous  monopoly  is  carried  so 
far,  that  it  is  openly  avowed  by  the  ex- 
aminers, that  they  never  will  admit  the 
students  of  the  Richmond  Hospital  school 
as  members  of  College,  because  Mr.  Car- 
rotchael  had  the  manliness  to  oppose  this 
fraudulent  apprentice-fee  system.  Yet 
these  are  the  worthies  for  whom  the  sick 
poor  of  Ireland  are  to  be  neglected,  andfl 
nine-tenths  of  the  profession  degraded  and 
insulted.    The  letter  of  Mr.  Phelan  is,  at 
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this  moment,  particularly  apposite,  as  it 
contains  internal  evidence  of  the  system 
which  has  gives  rise  to  our  strictures,  aod 
we  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent govemnaent  will  fully  redeem  the 
pledge  which  they  have  given  in  their 
bill  to  the  great  portion  of  the  profession 
in  Ireland. 


ON  THE  INDUCTION  OF  PRE.\Li- 
TURE  LABOUR  IN  CASES  OF 
DEFORMITY  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir, — If  the  following  case  possess  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion into  your  useful  and  scientific  Jour- 
nal, you  will,  by  its  insertion,  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant. 

EowAUD  Adoustds  Cotiv, 
Surgeon  lo  £.  L.  Lying-in  Institution,  &c. 

Cannon -street  Road,  St.  Georges- 
in-the  East,  Oct.  16,  1837. 

Mrs.  H.,  of  short  stature,  and  aged 
about  30,  had  twice  undergone  the  opera- 
lion  of  embryotomy.  1  attended  her,  for 
the  first  lime,  about  three  years  since, 
when  the  same  operation  was  again  deem- 
ed necessary,  and  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a  most  respectable  practitioner. 
The  pelvic  deformity  wa»of  the  reniform 
character,  the  space  between  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle  and  symphysis  pubis 
(conjugate  diameter),  being  about  two  in- 
ches and  threti-fourths.  It  waa  conse- 
quently determined,  should  the  recurrence 
of  pregnancy  render  it  necessary,  that  the 
premature  induction  of  parturition  at  the 
seventh  month  of  utero-sestation  should 
be  iiad  recourse  to,  as  affording  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  infant  from  the  mur- 
derous application  of  the  perforator.  She 
bad  a^rain  become  pregnant,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  she  had   arrived   at  the 

LMvenlh  mouth  of  her  pregnancy  about 
Thursday  the  14ih  of  September  last. 
From  some  remarkj  and  cases  which  have 
been  recently  publi.«hed  by  Dr.  F.  Rams- 
botham,  it  appears  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  effecting   iLe  induction  of  premature 

^Jabour,  (volum  ope  sccalis  cornuti).  I 
'Was  therefore  led  lo  employ  this  substance 
according  to  the  formula  he  has  suggested 
viz.,  U,.  SecaL  coiauti  Jiij  At}.  DuUieatis 


^viij  infunde  persemihoiametadde  Acid. 
sulp.  dis  3ij  Sy.  Simpl.  5ij  tr.  card  co.  Jiij 
at  ft.  miit  ciijus  cap.  cochl.  ij  magna, 
tert.  hor&,  The  first  dose  of  this  mixture 
was  ordered  at  2  P.M.  on  the  14th  Sept. 
At  Q  P.M..  soon  aAer  the  admiuistratioa 
of  the  second  dose,  the  uterine  energy  be- 
came sightly  excited,  and  it  was  interest- 
ing as  well  as  satisfactory  to  observe  its 
gradual  increase  soon  after  the  repetition 
of  each  dose  of  the  medicine.  On  the 
next  day  (Friday)  at  one  p.m.  the  partu- 
rient pains  were  tolerably  active,  but  at 
considerable  intervals.  A  vaginal  exa- 
mination was  instituted,  and  the  mem,'* 
braneswere  distinctl v  ftlt  pressing  against 
the  undilated  os  uteri.  Saturday,  at  11 
A.M.,  the  pains  had  gradually  diminished 
in  force  and  frequency  since  ray  last  visit, 
and  she  had  experienced  no  pain  frota 
yesterday  at  four  p.m.  to  the  present  time, 
and  was,  to  use  her  own  expression,  quite 
well  again.  Tlie  institution  of  another 
vaginal  examination  demonstrated  that 
the  OS  uteri  had  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
creased in  dilatation,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  membranes  which  had  been 
previously  experienced  even  during  the 
interval  of  pain,  had  now  entirely  sub- 
sided. She  expressed  great  anxiety  and 
apprehension  as  to  the  result.  On  the 
same  day,  about  six  p.m.,  I  again  visited 
her,  and  found  her  precisely  in  the  same 
situation.  I  was  fearful  of  repeating  the 
secale  comutum  lest  it  miglil  destroy  the 
infant.  I  therefore  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  rupture  the  membranes,  the  dis- 
tention of  which  had  now  completely  sub- 
sided :  and  this,  having  converted  the 
nail  of  the  index  finger  into  a  san.  I  ac- 
complished with  some  little  trouble.  She 
was  again  visited  on  Sunday  at  a  little 
after  one  p.m.,  she  remained  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  there  had  been  no  acces- 
sion of  the  pains  of  parturition.  On  Mon- 
day she  had  not  yet  ex|)er!enced  any  pain, 
and  the  bowels  being  in  a  constipated 
state,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  prescribe  an 
aloetic  purgative,  with  a  carminative  ad- 
dition, which  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly 
evacuating  the  bowels,  and  excitinv;  the 
uterus  to  action,  so  that  early  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  pains  of  labour  commenced 
with  considerable  activity,  and  cont  nued 
with  but  slight  intermission  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  living  infant  of  healtliy  ap- 
pearance. The  foetal  head,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  parturient  parox- 
ysms, occupied  several  hours  in  lU  pas- 
sage through  the  contracted  pelvis,  and 
afiec  expulsion  presented,  on  its  lateral 
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portion,  an  evident  indentalton,  and  was 
also  coDsidtrably  flallened.  The  whole 
process  teimintited  as  in  a  coiimiun  ac- 
couchement. The  placenta  was  expelled 
with  but  little  assistance,  aboiU  balf  an 
hour  after  ihe  birth  of  the  infant,  which 
was  restored  in  ten  minutes  by  inimer- 
sion  in  the  warm  bath,  and  by  artiliciaL 
respiration.  The  child  remains  at  tlie 
present  time  (Oct.  16.)  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous, takes  the  breast  freely,  and  there  is 
every  probabiliiy  that  it  will  continue  to 
live.  TTie  patient  has  not  suffered  the 
least  pain  or  inconvenience  since  her  de- 
livery, in  shorty  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
rapid  recovery  evei^  in  an  ordinary 
case. 

Remarks. — The  neccs'ity  for  the  induc- 
tion of  piemiUure  labour  in  the  present 
instance,  must,  I  ihiiiV,  be  evident  to  every 
■well-infotmed  obstetrician,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  means  so  carefully  ai!op- 
ted  for  the  production  of  so  desirable  an 
object  were  based  upon  the  soundest 
principles  of  obstretical  science,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  had  I  continued 
the  administration  of  the  secale  cornu- 
tum  for  a  longer  period  that  (he  expulsion 
of  the  infant  might  most  probably  have 
been  effecied,  without  the  necessiiy»5f  ilie 
least  manual  interference,  but  I  was  de- 
terred from  perseveriop;  in  its  use  from 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  exert  a  de- 
li'terious  effect  upcn  the  infunt,  and  also 
injure  the  mother.  1  was  fully  aware  of 
the  great  importance  of  inaiiitaining  the 
membranes  euiite  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  to  be  able  with  greater  certainly  to 
ensure  the  s.ifety  of  the  infant,  but  as  the 
secale  failed  to  produce  the  aniicipnted 
result,  I  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
rupturing  the  membranes,  even  with  some 
riik  to  the  infant,  rather  than  hazard  per- 
haps irretrievable  iujury  both  to  the  mother 
and  child  by  persevering  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ergot.  The  induction  of  prema- 
ture labour  appears  to  have  bc^n  practised 
by  the  ancient  physicians  more  particu- 
larly by  TEiius  and  Palus  Egineta  who  re- 
eommetided  i)  in  cases  of  extreaie  con- 
trection  ot  the  pelvis ;  but  it  (vas  not  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  (he  last  century, 
that  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in 
London  decided  on  its  propriety  and  mo- 
rality. It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible  obstetrical  axiom,  that  if  there 
be  less  than  the  space  of  three  inches  and 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  between 
the  sacral  promontory  and  the  pubis,  that 
the  induction  of  parturition  at  the  seventh 
'  month  of  utero-geslalion  becomes  indis- 
/?easahiy  necessary,  and  its  utility  will  be 


rendered  more  evident  when  we  considef 
the  disproportion  between  a  structure  thus 
constituted,  and  the  fatal  head  at  (he  full 
period  of  intrauterine  maturity.  From 
accurate  and  multiplied  observatiom, 
Madame  Lachapelle  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  bi-purtetal  dianicter 
of  the  foBlal  head  at  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  doei  not  measure  more  thaa 
three  inches,  and  sometimes  even  less; 
and  tlierefore  allowing  for  its  compres- 
iihility  In  consequence  of  incomplete  os- 
siiication,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
no  very  considerable  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced ill  its  passage  through  such  a 
pelvis  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  records 
of  the  science  prove  most  satisfaciorily 
ihat  the  woman  is  not  subjected  to  a 
greater  risk  by  premature  labour  induced 
artificially,  when  carefully  petforined, 
than  by  spontaneous  pnrturition  at  the  full 
period  of  gesialion.  The  existence  of 
some  morbid  afifection,  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  or  some  accident  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  premature  delivery  has  been 
invariably  discovered  in  thosecases  which 
have  had  a  fatal  termination.  Denman 
operated  eight  times  with  complete  suc- 
cess, (Introduction  to  Midwifery,  vol.  2, 
p.  224).  M.  Salomon  mentions  sixty- 
seven  ;  Kluge,  twelve ;  and  Ferrario,  six, 
which  also  terminated  successfully,  (Jour- 
nal Compl.  des  sc.  Med.  &c,  June,  1834, 
p.  339).  In  the  practice  of  Keisenger, 
(Dict.de  Med.  2d  edit,  tome  1,  p.  *2£>), 
one  died  in  ftiwrtten;  but  Mcrriman, 
(Synopsis  of  Difficult,  Sec.  p.  161),  has 
rot  lost  one  in  forty-six,  upon  whom  he 
appcar<i  to  have'opetated.  Artificial  pre- 
mature delivery  does  not  however  termi- 
nate so  happily  with  regard  to  the  infant. 
In  forty-seven  cases  which  occurred  ir\ 
the  practice  uf  Merriman,  (Synopsis,  Sec. 
p.  180),  twenty-six  were  dead,  five  were 
born  living,  bui  not  possessed  of  riability, 
and  sixteen  lived.  Hamilton  has  been 
more  fortunate,  and  in  twenty-seven 
cases  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  iweiity-ihtee  (Ryan's  Jlanual); 
Ferrario  Bve  in  six,  Kluge  nine  in  twelve, 
Salomon  thirly-four  in  sixty-seven,  and 
Burckhard  (Thesis,  Strasburg,  July  20, 
1830)  tliirly-five  in  fifty-two.  Premature 
delivery  has  also  been  recommended  in 
cases  entirely  unconnected  with  pelvic 
distortion.  Its  performance  has  been 
proposed  by  Mai,  Rilgen,  and  Carus  in 
those  instances  where  the  foetus  habitually 
dies  some  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  as  well  as  in 
some  diseases  induced  by  pregnancy 
wliich  are  dangerous  to  Ibe  mother,  as 
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isetrorhagies,  retroversion,  Sic.     Stebold, 
according  lo  Kilian,  (Die  Operative  Ge- 
burvsliulie,  vol.  1,  p.  880)  practises  it  in 
ascites,  hydrothorax,  Sic;  and  M.  Cosla, 
(Revue  Medicale,  1827,  lom.  1,  p.  343,) 
lliiaVs    it   necessary    in    diseases   of    the 
heart.     Conquest  (Outliues  of  Midwifery, 
&c.),  Ingleby  in  his  work  on  Uterine  He- 
morrhage, Busch  (Lehobtsch  der  Geburts- 
kunde,  2d  edit.  1833),  and  other  aiitliort- 
ties  have  also  recom mended   it  in  cases 
entirely  independent  of  pehic  distortion. 
My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
tlie  propriety  oT  its  adoption  in  the  various 
morbid  conditions  just  alluded  to,  but  it 
b   evidently   the  only  rational  meniia  of 
relieving  the  woman  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  affected  with  diminution  of  it)e 
natural  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  and  of 
rescuing   her   infant  from  inevitable  de- 
struction.    The  operative  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  and   practised  for  the 
induction  uf  premature  labour  are   very 
numerous,  but  the  one  most  usually  h;id 
recourse  to,  and  upon  which  the  greatest 
reliance  can   be  placed,  is   the  sudden 
evacuation  of  the  Liq.  Amnii  either  man- 
ually  or  instruineivtjily.      Some   "writers 
of  celebrity  have  advised  its  gradual  dis' 
charge,  but  the  msjority  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former,  as  by  llie  sudden 
vacuity  of  the  uterus,  that  organ  is  more 
likely  to  take  on  ;y  brisk  parturient  action. 
by  which  means  there  will  be  a  greater 
probability    of  saving;   the    life     }f    the 
infant.      1  consider  also  that  there  can  be 
no  objection  to   the  previous  administra- 
tion of  the   Ergot,  accordiug  to  the  for- 
mula, and  on  the  very  respectable  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  F.  II.  Kamsbottom,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  (hat  in  some  cases  it 
may  [(per  se)  produce  (lie  desired  effect. 
I  may  add  in  conclusion  another  mode  ot 
procedure  which  appears  to  be  in  high 
repute    with    the    practitioners    of  the 
French  school,  although  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it  on  my  own  personal  experience. 
Velpean  (Trai'c  complei  de  I'art  des  ac- 
coucbcmens.  Tome  2,  p.  413)  thus  men- 
tions it.     "  La  dilatation  au  moyen  d'un 
morceau  dYponge,  comme  la  iniagir^-  .M. 
K luge,  est  d'un  eflet  beancoup  plus  cer- 
tain.    L'icritation  rpii  en  rC-tulte  est  per- 
inanente,  progressive,  r^uliere,  et  sou- 
tenue  par  la  pression  qu  exerce  i'esp^ce 
de    tampon   qu'on   maintieot  en   m^me 
temps  dans  le  vagin.     Sous  I'influcnce 
d'nre  pareille  excitation,  la  matricc  enire 
beintut  en  action,  et  il  est  difficile  que  le 
travail   n'acqui^re  pas  rapidement    une 
fnergie  suftisante." 
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Uleenon  IkePeiua — Extensive  Diieate  of 
the  Colon. 

X.  B.,  private  of  the  54th  regiment, 
was  admitted  into  the  Madras  Military 
Hospital  with  intractable  ulcers  of  the 
penis,  and  placed  under  my  care  by  Dr. 
Milligen,  surgeon  in  charge  of  that  insti-  ^| 
tuiion.  ^1 

On  examination  there  were  three  ulcers 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  penis,   one  of 
the  size  of  a  double-fanam   or  fourpeniiy        ^H 
pi»-ce,  the  other  two  smuUer,  ihey  were  all       ^| 
superficial,  of  an  indolent  chnracter,  with 
while  jagged  edges,  and  exhibiting  a  few 
unhealthy   granulations,  the    base  rather 
induraled,    and  somewhat  of  a  purplish 
hue.     On  the  mucous  linini;  of  the  pre- 
puce and  the  jjlans-pcnis  there  were  two 
or  three  smaller  soies,  but  nearly  of  the       ^ 
s-ime  character  as  the  e.\ternal  ones.     Ge-       ^| 
iicral  health  much  impaired,  tongue  clean,       ^| 
pulse  70,    regular   and   small,  appetite 
pretiy  good,  bowels  open,  stools  natural, 
no  pain  of  abdomen  or  free  pressure,  lias 
no  other  complaint  whatsoever,  and  de- 
nies having  ever  had  chancre,  bubo,  go-       ^1 
norrhea,  or  any  other  form  of  venereal.  ^| 

From  the  abstract  of  his  case  sent  with  ^n 
him  it  appears  thnt  the  ulcers  have  been 
of  two  years'  standing,  during  which  time 
he  has  been  treated  in  different  hospitals, 
the  ulcers  sometimes  cicatrizing  in  one 
part  of  the  peuis  and  breaking  out  in  an. 
other,  every  variety  of  topical  applica- 
tions that  could  be  devised  has  been  had 
recourse  to,  connected  with  those  reme- 
dies calculated  to  improve  the  general 
lieallli,  all  of  which,  however,  have  beetL 
unsuccessful,  ^M 

He  has  been  latterly  suspected  of  nut'  ^| 
lingering,  and  lo  have  kept  up  tills  ulce- 
rated state  of  the  penis  for  thesakc  of  pro- 
curing his  discharge,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  soldiers  have  often  resorted  to  extra- 
ordinary me-nns  lo  attain  this  end ;  but 
the  man's  previous  character  has  been 
good,  he  has  been  several  years  in  India, 
and  was  always  found  a  steady  and  effi- 
cient soldier,  his  habits  temperate  and 
frugal,  60  much  so,  th«  he  has  saved  from' 
his  pay  a  considerable  sura  of  money,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  left  by  will  to  a 
charitable  institution  at  Madras,  and  the 
remainder  with  some  other  trifling  pro- 
petty  to  be  divided  between  two  of  his 
comrades,  to  which  will  he  reqnested  me 
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to  become  a  witness.  He  has  Wn  lat- 
terly staying  at  the  military  hospital  at 
Poonamalee  and  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  his  general  health 
has  of  late  itnproveJ  a  iitile,  but  the  local 
affection  continues  much  the  same. 

The  attention  of  the  Inspector  of  Hos- 
pitals, in  his  late  tour,  was  directed  to 
this  case  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  extraordinary  nature, 
and  the  suspicion  with  which  the   poor 
fellow  was  regarded  by  all  the   medical 
officers  under  whose  charge  he  has  been 
latterly  pUced,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be 
transierred   lo  the   military    hospital    at 
Madras,  in  order  to  have  him  more  com- 
pletely under  his  own  mrvsiilance. 
R. — Argenti  nitratis,  gr.  iv. 
Oqurs  dtstillata;,  Ji.  M. 
Small   pledgets  of   lint  si>;iked    in    the' 
lotion  to  be  applied  lo  the  ulcers,  and  the : 
entire  penis  afterwards  enveloped  ixi  an 
etnollient  poultice. 
R. — Pil.  hjdrargyri,  g.  iv. 
Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  x. 
Fiant  piluhe  trea  hora  somni  sutnenda^ 
olei  ricinij  Jss.  eras  mane. 
Uairdiet. 

Nov.  lUh. — Spent  rather  acomfortable 
uight,  slept  pretty  well ;  bowels  opened 
teoiar,  stools  yellow  and  of  good  consist- 
ence. Complains  of  the  ulcers  being 
rather  painful  this  rooming,  but  they  look 
cleaner  and  more  healthy ;  a  boti^e  was 
passed  into  ihe  bladder  without  difficulty, 
no  appearance  of  stricture,  passes  water 
freely,  urine  copious  and  clear,  and  de- 
posits no  sediment,  no  pains  of  lumbar 
region. 

The  hospital  serjeant,  a  very  active 
man,  and  one  or  two  of  the  assistants, 
were  directed  to  observe  him  closely 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  on  his 
part,  if  possible,  or  allowing  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  object  of  any  sort  of 
eapionagc. 
K. — Hydrargyri  proto-iodureti,  gr.  i. 

Extracti  hyoscyaroi,  gr.  x. 
riant  piliila;  tres  una  ter  die  capienda. 
Habcat  ter  die 

decocti  sarso.-  coinposlti,  jiv. 
Conlinuatur  lolio  nit.  argenti. 
Applicetur  cataplasms  auodynum  in 
loco  emoUientis. 
15th.— bince  last  report  the  largest  of 
the  ulcers  has  improved  much,   its  cir- 
cumference considerably  diminii-hcd,  and 
the  granulations  appear  small  and  healtliy, 
the  others  retain  their  usual  appearance, 
and  still  continue  painful,  patticulaily  of 
a  night.     Bowels  regular,  no  pain  of  ab- 
domen,  evacuations  naluial,bul  the  appe- 


tite  is  considerably   fallen   ofiT,  and 
general  health  deteriorates  daily. 

He  has  been  carried  on  the  beach,  ia 
a  palankeen,  for  two  or  three  hours  every 
day,  since  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
he  says  he  likes  the  air  and  exercise,  and 
that  he  always  feels  better  after  it. 
Peralat. 

20th. — The  process  of  cicatrization  has 
been  entirely  arrested  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  absorption  of  the  newly-formed  parts 
has  taken  place,  and  ihc  principal  ulcer 
is  now,  if  anj  thing,  larger  than  before, 
and  presents  a  very  irritable  appearance, 
the  others  remain  stationary.  General 
health  still  retrogading,  appetite  continues 
bad,  sleeps  tolerably  well.  Bowels  open 
regtdarly  every  day;  alvine  dejections 
healthy. 
Peretat. 

A  glass  of  sherry  wine  daily. 
25ih. — Ulceis  continue  much  the  same 
a^  on  last  report,  but  are  not  altogether  so 
irritable.  Appetite  somewhat  improved, 
appears  more  cheerful ;  tongue  pretty 
clean,  aud  rather  pale ;  general  health 
somewhat  improved,  has  had  two  glasses 
of  sherry  daily  since  (he  22d.  Coutioues 
to  lake  his  palankeen  exercise  on  the 
beach  as  usual ;  in  other  respects  as 
before. 
Cont.  omnia^ 

28ih— On  the  removal  of  the  poultice 
and  dressings  this  momiitg,  the  ulcers 
presented  a  much  more  irritable  appear- 
ance^  and  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  dark  fluid  blood,  says  hu  does  not  feel 
so  well  as  on  yesterday.  Appetite  rather 
worse — tongue  pale,  and  rather  coated— 
pulse  too  weak  and  small — bowels  regular 
— in  other  respects,  as  before. 

Entering  the  hospital  this  morning  by 
a  private  door,  close  to  his  bed,  I  observed 
him  laying  on  his  back,  the  lower  extre- 
mities flexed,  and  both  hands  under  the 
covers,  apparently  as  if  engaged  in  inter- 
fering with  the  dressings  of  the  penis ;  on 
seeing  me,  he  appeared  much  confused, 
withdrew  his  hands  immediately,  and 
diangcd  his  position. 

This  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  deteriorated  appearance  of  the  ulcer- 
ations strengthened  tjie  suspicions  which 
was  entertained  against  him,  aud  I  accused 
liira  of  improper  interference  with  the 
parts,  exercised  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing their  healing  —  llie  poor  fellow 
assured  me  that  he  never  made  any  such 
attempt,  shed  tears,  and  appeared  very 
much  affected. 
Cont.  omnia. 
30ih. — Continues  much  the  same  as  oa 
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(■last  report,  but  the  ulcers  are  somewhat 
less  irritable. 
Perslat. 

Dec.  iih. — Diarrhea  came  'on  yester- 
day evening  about  B  o'  clock ;  has  had 
several  motions  during  the  night;  at 
first  feculent,  but  latterly  of  a  serous  fla- 
ky character,  without  any  particular  fetor, 
and  attended  with  an  irretiistable  inclina- 
tion to  strain.  Considerable  pain  imme- 
diately over  the  pubis,  and  extending  to 
the  left  iliac  region — tongue  red  and  coa- 
ted— pulse  100,  small  and  compressible  : 
complains  of  great  prostration  of  strength 
and  depression  of  spirits — skin  cool — 
tikers  much  in  the  same  slate  as  on  last 
report 

Applicentur  hirudines  viginli  quatuor 
hypogastrio    statim,    foveatut    abdomen 
bene,  et   postea  applicalur   emplastrum 
epispasticum. 
Rep. — Hydrargyri  chloridi, 

Pulvcris  ipecacuanhiE,  au  gr.  iii. 
Fiat  pilulx  dux  hora  socnni  su- 

meticlx, 
Habeat  olei  Ricini  3^3, 
Cras  primomaiie. 
Omittantur  cotera  preter  lotionem, 
et  cataplasmata- 
Spoon  diet. 

6th. — Has  had  several  motions  during 
the  night,  copious,  and  of  a  fluid  consis- 
tence, containing  mucous  and  bloed,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  yesterday, and  attended 
with  much  straining — no  appetite — paiii 
of  hypogastrium  not  so  severe  as  bekiTe, 
skin  rather  warm,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  covered  with  a  profuse  pers- 
piration, considerable  thirst,  pulse  scarcely 
altered :  in  other  respects,  as  iu  last 
report. 
R. — Pulvtris  opii,  gr.  i. 

Ipecacuanha;. 
AcacisB,  an  gr.  iij. 
M  iiant  pilulie  dus   quarta  quaque 
hora  capiendoe. 
CoDt.  fomenta, 

Vesperi — Continues  much  tlie  same  as 
in  the  isomtng's  report. 
R. — Pulveris  oiiii,  gr.  i. 

Hydrargyri  chloridi,  gr.  iij. 
Pulveris  ipecacuanha;,  gr.  iij. 
Piant  pilului  dua;  hora  somni  su> 

mendx. 
Olei  Kesini  |8s  cras  mane. 
7lh' — Spent  a  testlcss  night,  has  had 
several  calls  to  Blool,  alvinc  dejections 
copious,  and  composed  of  n  bloody  serum, 
which  has  very  aptly  been  compared  to 
water  in  which  beef  has  been  washed,  or 
macerated.  Tenesmus  urgent,  passes 
urine  io  small  quantity,  pain  of  hypogas- 


trium and  left  iliac  region  slill  continues, 
though  not  so  severe  as  at  first.  Pulse 
still  100,  small  and  compressible — great 
depression  of  spirits.  Thirst  and  anor- 
exia still  cnntinue  as  before.  The  ulcers 
appear  of  a  more  dusky  colour^  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  touch. 

Hep. — Hirudines,  xx. 

Fomenta  et  postea. 

Rmpl.  epispasticum  ut  antea. 

CoQt.  ccelera. 

Vespere. — Purged  frequently  during 
the  day,  alvine  dejections  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  evening's  report,  but 
there  appears  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dark  flaky  matter  suspended  in  them. 
Pain  of  hypogastrium  much  relieved. 

Rep. — Pilula.'  hora  *omni. 

8ib. — Had  ^i0lne  sleep  last  night,  but 
was  disturbed  by  frequent  calls  to  stool, 
evacuaiiaiis  much  changed  in  appearance, 
being  ot  a  daik  brown  chocolate  colour, 
and  accompanied  with  the  mostintuleiable 
fetor,  some  of  them  have  passed  involun- 
tarily during  the  night,  pain  of  hypogas- 
trium much  relieved.  The  tenesmus  still 
continues,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
pulse  as  before,  tongue  while,  and  coated, 
in  other  respects  same  as  in  last  report. 
Cont.  pilulK  ter  die  capieudaei  et 
fomenta. 

Vesperi. — Bowels  acted  on  only  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  al- 
vine di'jeclions  of  the  same  character  as 
in  the  morning's  report.  Tenesmus  still 
distressing — urine  scanty — pain  of  hypo- 
gastrium much  relieved.  Pulse  120, 
sniisll  and  compressible,  hiccup  came  on 
during  the  day, and  distresses  him  much; 
utcer  slill  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  very 
irritable,  great  prostration  of  strength  and 
depression  of  spirits. 

Capiat  omni  hora  cochleare  largum 
julepi  moschaia;. 

Rep.— Pilula:  anodyne,  H.S. 
R. — Pulveris  opii,  gr.  iv. 
Saponis  5j. 
Fiat  suppositorium. 

9th. — Died  at  5  0'  clock  this  morning, 
after  having  spent  the  night  in  the  great- 
est torture. 

Autopsy  12  hours  after  death. 
Body  much  wasted,  penis  shrivelled, 
ulcers  contracted  and  black.  On  dividing 
the  common  integuments,  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen.  Omentum  shrunk, 
and  of  a  firmer  feel  than  usual.  Liver 
rather  small  and  indurated,  but  in  other 
respects  healthy;  the  stomach  presented 
its  normal  appearance,  small  iatestiaes 
sounil. 
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Th^  great  intestines  tliroughout  theii 
entire  extent,  presented  the  highest  degree 
of  lividity  ;  on  slitiing  them  open,  several 
gangrenous  patclies,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  were  observed  :  the  calibre  of  the 
gut  much  diminished,  and  contained  a 
considerable  quauttly  of  extrAvasaled 
gruroous  blood.  The  villos  coat  per- 
fectly diiOTvanised  throughout,  and  be- 
stoeared  wiili  bloody  mucufi  mixed  vviih 
speclis  of  pus.  The  entire  intestine  was 
so  much  altered  in  tenacity,  so  briiite  in 
texture,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  freely 
handled  without  the  riik  of  rupturing 
it. 

This  case  is  remarkable  in  so  much  ns 
a  disease  of  such  formidable  extent,  and 
of  Buch  long  duration  should  advance  so 
slowly,  yet  so  surely  to  a  fatal  termination, 
without  manifesting,  until  within  a  few 
days  pievious  to  the  catastrophe,  atiy  of 
the  usual  symptoms  attendant  on  such  an 
affection.  There  was  no  pain  of  abdo- 
men on  free  pressure,  bowels  regularly 
open,  alvine  dejections  natutal,  notliing 
in  fact  which  could  aid  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect diagnosij.  I  am  not  aware  myself, 
nor  are  any  of  my  friends  with  whom  I 
have  communicated  on  the  subject,  of  any 
case  on  record  of  ulceration  of  the  penis 
symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  present  case  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  obstinacy  which  the  afTec- 
tions  of  the  penis  manifested,  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  formidable  disease  so 
far  removed  from  it. 


HEVUE  MEDICALE. 


On  the  employment  of  mercurial  inunc- 
tion in  External  Injlammation. 

Mr.  Serre,  of  Uzes  presented  some 
time  ago  to  the  f^ociety  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  an  e^aay  written  by  him,  and  en- 
titled, "  A  new  special  and  aboitive 
(abortix)  treatment  of  inflammation  of 
llie  skin,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the 
veins,  of  the  capillary,  sanguineous  and 
lymphatic  vessels,  &c.  (We  suppose  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  and  of  cominou 
sense  we  are  to  understand  (he  term 
abortix  in  an  active  sense).  An  analysis 
of  this  brochure  appeared  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Ilenuu  Medicale  of  the 
present  year.  The  author  commenced 
nis  experiments  on  the  efficacy  of  mer. 
cury  in  J  826,  and  having  continued  liis 
cxpcrimeDls  of  this  therapeutic  agent  up 


to  the  present  year,  he  found  it  to  pro 
dure  in  yarioua  iDflammations  etfects  as  cjore  especiaUy  when  it  is  extended  one 


successful  as  they  were  prompt,  so  prompt 
as  completely  to  check    the  progress  of 
the  disease.      He  found  the  disease  to  be 
arrested,  and  us  it  were  to  miscarry  in 
the  space  of  from  24  to  48  hours.     Not 
even  blood  letting  when  it  succeeds,  acts 
more  promptly;     He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  disease  docs  not  yield 
in  this  time,  no  other  therapeutic  agent 
could    have   succeeded   better,   and  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  suppu- 
ration, or  some  other  destructive  terniioa- 
lion.     So  that  according  lo  the   author, 
mercury  becomes  a  valuable  touch-stone 
in   the  hands  of  the  practitioner  who  is 
anxious  to  know  beforehand  whether  such 
an  inflammation  will  letminaie  in  resolu- 
tion, or  whether  it  will  go  on  to  disorgan- 
itation.      The   preparaiion    of    mercury 
employed  by  the  author,  and   the   only 
one  on  which  he  places  any  rclinncc,  is 
the  strong  mercurial  ointment  (I'onquent 
mercuriel  double).     It  must  be  of  a  dt-ep 
grey  colour,  well  charged  with  mercury. 
If    it   present  a  duU  appearance   when 
rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  is  good;    if  it 
have  a  shining  appearance,   it   is  bad. 
The  dose  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tensity of   the   inflammation;    i.   e.,  the 
more  severe  the  inflammation,  the  greater 
is   the  qnantily  of  mercury  to  be  em- 
ployed.    In  all  cases  the  entire  of  the 
part  nffetted  uud  a  little  b(;yond  it  is  to 
be    covered    with    mercurial    ointment. 
Then  gentle  friction  is  to  be  emploved 
with  the  hand  for  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
unless  the  presence  of  pain  render  such 
a  mansuvre  insupportable  to  the  patient ; 
this  being  done,  the  part  is  lo  be  covered 
with  a  dry  linen  cloih,  and  the  friction  is 
to  be  renewed  every  two  hours,  and  even 
oftener  if  the  surface  is  of  small  extent ; 
35  in  that  case  salivation  is  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended,     M.   Serre  has-   never  seen 
salivation  come  on  in   his  patients ;    he 
feels  satisfied  that  the  anlipMoiiisiiQ  el^ct 
invariably   i>receJe»  salivations    At    the 
silling  of  tlie  academy  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  oilier  experitrenlalists  should 
try  the  powers  of   mercury  in  arresting 
inflammation.  Among  others  M.  Lisfrane 
made  several  tri-ds  of  it  in  the  surgical 
ward  of  the  I'iiii:',  and  found,  that  when 
administered  according  to  M.  Serre's  for- 
mula,   mercurial    ointment    in    general 
fulfils  the   end     proposed;    but  tlitit   it 
sometimes  produces  salivation.    Accord- 
ing to  M.  Lisfrane,  also,  it  is  chiefly  in 
intense  and  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  that  copious  ap- 
plications of  mercurial  ointment  succeed. 
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or  two  lines  beyond  the  part  affected, 
but  ill  slight  and  superlicml  inRamma- 
tioTi,  as  in  Erystpalas,  this  therapeiilic 
agent  is  found  most  Irequenlly  to  fail. 
Sevenkl  of  the  practitioners,  as  M,  IVl. 
Velpeau,  BlanJm,  &c.,  concur  in  ac- 
knowledging tKe  efficacy  attributed  by 
our  autlior  to  mercurial  inriTiction  in 
inflaramaiion ;  M.  Bouilland,  however, 
considers  such  in^jnctions  dangt^rous  in 
all  cases  of  intlaaimotion  accompanied 
with  fever. 

M.  Serre's  mcde  of  accounting;  for  the 
action  of  mercury  is  lliis;  it  increases,  he 
says,  the  powers  of  the  sinmacli,  de»e- 
lopes  a  real  febrile  stale,  and  gives  lo  the 
blood  a  buffy  appearance.  It  excites  ihe 
eucephalun  forcihly,  and  produces  mania 
Uld  amaurosis ;  it  inflames  Ihe  iris,  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  hronchi ;  it  ulce- 
rates and  lumefiea  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  irritates  the  intestines,  the 
penis,  the  glands  of  the  groin  ;  it  en- 
creases  the  energy  of  the  dermoid  sys- 
tem, which  it  reddens  by  its  external  ap- 
plication ;  it  causes  sciatica,  iiifiamps 
the  bones,  the  periosteum,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue,  Erj'sipelas,  and  especi- 
ally that  uf  the  face,  sometimes  Bjipears 
to  be  occasioned  syrapalheiically  by  the 
action  of  mercury  on  the  digestive  organs. 
Thus  he  considers  mercury  to  ad  as  an 
irritant. 

M.  Segond,  one  of  the  commission 
appointed  lo  report  on  the  merits  of  M. 
Serre's  brochure,  objects  lo  this  conclu- 
sion, vii.  Its  action  being  of  an  irritating 
nature.  He  conceives  that  mercury 
changes  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  the 
globules  of  which  it  ran-fies  and  attenu- 
ates, at  the  same  that  it  excites  the  con- 
tracUble  power  of  the  tapillary  sy.stem, 
two  effects  directly  opposed  lo  inflarama- 
iion- It  is  because  it  modifies  the  organ- 
ization of  the  fluids  changed  by  the  in- 
flammatory process,  that  it  acts  so  di- 
rectly, and  so  powerfully,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
positive  and  direct  proof  of  the  iniluence 
of  mercury  on  the  blood  is  by  no  means 
impossible ;  for  if  a  person  be  bled  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  this  metal,  the 
blood  is  found  to  be  richer,  than  if  the 
vein  was  not  opened  till  some  days  after 
its  fusion  with  the  circulating  mass,  ad- 
mitliag,  however,  that  the  medicine  has 
be«n  prescribed  in  a  sufficiently  large 
dose.  Od  the  other  hand,  if  this  treat- 
neot  be  for  a  long  time  persevered  in,  it 
will  produce  that  state  designated  mercu- 
rial »corbutu»f  in  which  the  blood  is  very 
pale,  serous,  and  much  iroporerished.   If 


this  trearment  were  prescribed  for  the 
cure  of  anemia,  cachexies  in  general,  and 
divers  chronic  diseases,  you  will,  says  M. 
.Segond,  soon  have  water  substituted  for 
blood,  and  your  patients  will  soon  cease 
to  li»e. 

Willi  respect  to  the  fever  produced  by 
mercury,  it  depends  according  to  M. 
Set;onc!,  on  the  unusual  composition  of 
tlie  btooJ,  as  happens  in  anemia  and 
chlorosis.  M.  Serre  concludes  his  paper 
by  pointing  out  the  circumstances  in 
which  mercurial  inunction  tniist  inevit- 
.ibly  fail. 

For  our  part  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  this  endeavour  to  ascerlain  /tote  mer 
cury  or  any  other  medicinal  ag;ent  acts  in 
the  removal  of  disease,  is  a  very  useless, 
and  a  very  uoprofiiabie  task.  The  old 
and  hackneyed  maxim  that  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  diseases  in  the  system  at  one 
and  (he  same  time  is  impossible,  was 
just  as  good  a  mode  of  accounting  for 
ilie  action  of  mercury,  as  any  that  has 
been  more  recently  proposed.  How  false 
such,  an  assertion  is,  the  veriest  tyro  in 
medicine  is  now  well  aware.  All  we 
know  about  it  is,  that  it  removes  or  miti- 
gate the  disease.  But  the  Jiore  and  the 
tvAi/  it  produc<=8  this  effect,  however  aci- 
enti/c  and  philosophic  the  enquiry  may 
nppear,  is  all  mere  humbug.  There  are 
ceiCtin  states  of  disease  which  we  know 
mercury  generally  removes  or  relieves. 
Let  us  acertain  by  careful  ohsf-rvation  the 
various  circumstances  which  may  exert  a 
favourable  or  unfavouruble  influence  on 
the  medicinal  action  of  this  substance. 
When  we  have  ascertained  thus  far,  we 
know  all  we  can  know,  all  that  we  need 
know,  and  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 
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LITUOTRITY  OH  A  CHILD  40  MONTHS    OLD. 

Mr-  Segales  stated  before  the  academy 
the  case  uf  a  little  boy,  40  months  old, 
on  whom  he  had  operated  for  stone  by 
lilhotnty. 

This  child  a  native  of  Montretiii,  RSV 
Paris,  presented  for  the  last  seven  months 
the  symptoms  of  stone,  among  others  a 
frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine,  ucute 
pain,  loud  cries  on  passing  il,  ami  |>arti- 
ciilarly  towards  the  iermin»tion  of  void- 
ing It,  an  almost  constant  purging,  and, 
finally,  a  falling  of  the  rectum  ol  each  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

M.  Segalas,  after  having  asoeriaioad 


the  presence  of  ihe  foreign  body,  intro- 
duced a  liUioUite,  wiiliout  any  other  pre- 
imration  than  the  introduction  fat  some 
minutes  of  a  wax  bougie  into  the  urethra; 
be  instantly  seiied  a  calculus  ten  lines  in 
diameter,  and  broke  it  by  the  coiiibinet) 
aid  ofpreuure  and  percussion. 

Four  sittings  sufficed  completely  to  de- 
stroy the  stone,  which  consisted  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  No  unpleasant  accident  occurred 
during  any  of  them,  and  in  the  interval 
between  them,  the  little  patient  went  re- 
gulaily  to  school,  and  and  ran  about  and 
played  as  lit  had  been  wont  to  do.  Since 
tlie  operation  he  has  regained  his  cora- 
plexiou  and  flesli,  and  presents  all  the 
appearance  of  Ihe  be^t  health. 


Tkeatment  of  Uiebixe  Polypi. 

Ey  M.  Pecot. 

Read  by  M.  Capuron. 

A  woman,  39  years  of  a  age,  had  had  a 
«hild  by  her  first  marriage  16  years  ago; 
marrying  a  second  time,  she  again  became 
pregnant,  and  her  accouchement  went  on 
so  well,  that  in  ihe  course  of  twelve  days 
she  resumed  all  her  usual  occupations. 
On  the  lifteetith  day,  there  suddenly  came 
on  a  hemorrliagc  which  oblijjed  her  to 
keep  to  bed,  and  reduced  her  to  a  slate  of 
extreme  weakness. 

M.  Pecot  having  been  called  in,  exa- 
mined ike  patient,  and  found  Ihe  cervix 
uteri  nearly  in  (he  same  state  as  immC' 
diately  after  her  accouchement  He  car- 
ried his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  dis- 
covered there  a  fleshy,  smooib  raa»s.  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  a  polypus.  He 
wished  to  diaw  it  out,  and  to  deUch  it  by 
pressure.  Immediately  the  hemorrhage 
returned  more  profusely  than  ever;  the 
patient  lost  all  consciousness,  and  became 
convulsed.  Upon  this  M.  Pecoi,  con- 
sidering ordy  (he  danger  in  whirfi  his  pa- 
tient was  placed,  returned  his  hand  into 
vagina,  seized  the  polypus,  and  tore  it 
away.    It  was  the  size  ot  an  egg. 

On  tlie  removal  of  the  polypus  the 
blood  ceased  to  flow,  the  patient  reco- 
vered hev  consciousness,  and  soon  reco- 
vered sufficiently  well  to  nurse  her  child, 

M.  Pecot  made  this  ooniniunicatiun  in 
order  1o  show,  that  if  tliere  are  polypi 
where  ihe  ligature  and  incision  may  be 
preferable,  there  are  others  where  (earing 
them  away  is  more  applicable ;  such  as 
that  which  presents  itself  immediately,  or 
a  lilUe  time  after,  lying  in. 

M.  Capuron  differed  from  M.  Pecot 
Oa  the  one  b^d  he  state<l,  that  ten  days 


after  lying-in  the  vagina,  vulva,  «T)d 
uterus  are  so  perfectly  returned  to  their 
natural  slatp,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish a  recent  lying-in  from  one  of 
longstanding.  And  yet, says  M.  Capuron, 
M.  Pecot  did  not  see  the  woman,  who 
formed  the  subject  of  this  case,  (ill  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  after  her  lying  in;  and 
how  then  was  he  able  to  introduce  his 
hand  into  the  uterus?  and  admitting  that 
the  uterus  was  in  a  state  for  rpceiving  the 
hand,  how  was  it  (hat  ii  did  not  contract 
on  the  hand  so  as  to  paralyse  (he  fingers, 
and,  consequently,  prevent  the  manoeuvre 
necessary  for  disengaging  it  From  the 
polypus  which  it  conlamed  ?  The  fact, 
as  stated  by  M.  Pecol,  was  not  denied  by 
the  objector,  it  was  only  supposed  to  be 
an  exceptional  one.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  when  a  woman  is  exhausted 
by  hemorrhage,  all  the  organs  must  be> 
come  very  much  relaxed,  and  tliis  state  of 
relaxation  might  allow  the  performance  of 
certain  turns,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  hare  been  impracticable. 

On  M.  Capuron  being  asked  whether 
M.  Pecot  proposed  tearing  off  the  mass 
as  a  general  or  an  exceptional  method, 
M.  Capuron  answered,  that  M.  Pecot  did 
not  propose  the  operation  as  applicable  to 
all  polypi,  but  only  to  small,  soft  polypi, 
and  to  such  as  present  themselves  imme- 
diately after  lying  in.  Even  in  such  cases 
M.  Capuron  would  gJTe  the  preference  to 
excision. 

M.  Sanson  here  stated  a  case  which  fell 
under  his  own  observation  ;  that  of  a 
woman,  30  years  of  age,  who,'  during  her 
pregnancy,  had  had  several  attacks  of 
hemorrhage.  When  she  came  to  her  full 
time  she  had  nno(her  attack,  which  threw 
her  into  a  half  syncope.  M.  S,  prescribed 
the  ergot,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  her. 
On  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
he  discovered  a  fleshy  mass,  a  polypus ; 
he  twisted  it,  it  gave  way,  and  the  mother 
and  cliild  did  well. 
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Dropii/— Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Dit- 
case — Clinical  rcmarkt. 

M.  M.,  a  female,  fifty  three  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
sixth  of  July.  She  is  married  ;  and  hai 
had  nine  children.  The  catamenia  con- 
tinued regular  until  within  five  months 
of  admiasiOD,      They  intermitted  for  tw« 
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periods ;  and  then  leturoed ;  and  she 
linued  to  have  a  discimrge  for  some 
•fnonths.  During  that  time  she  became 
gradually  weaker  ;  but  her  health,  in  other 
ii:(pecu,  was  not  afTecteil.  Flooding 
then  came  on,  continued  for  eight  day», 
was  arrested  by  topical  ap{)licaiion5,  and 
succeeded    by   a  teitcorrhx'al    discharge, 

hich  has  continued  tiLl  the  preiieiit 
time.  Weakness  has  kept  lier  in  bed  con- 
stantly. Two  months  ago,  she  observed 
bar  urine  to  be  diminished  in  quantity, 
with  a  'high  colour,  and  depositing  a  co- 

ious  sediment.      Swelling  then  attacked 

T  I'eet,  and  gradually  involved  the  wliule 
the  inferior  limbs ;  and  her  abdomen 
aUo  became  tumid.  She  has  had  medical 
attendance  from  a  dii>pen»ary,  for  six 
munilis;  but  wit^ut  experiencing  any 
alleviation  of  her  symptoms,  bhe  had, 
for  bi)c  months,  pain  in  the  leHt  iliac  re- 
gion :  but  it  is  now  completely  gone. 
A  fortnight  ago,  she  had  pain  in  the  right 
side ;  but  it  soon  yielded  to  a  sinapism- 
Pulse,  a  hundred  and  four ;  respirations 
thirsty  in  the  minut»,  tongue  red,  much 
thirst,  moderate  appetite.  Ordered  to 
have  a  tepid  bath  in  the  evening ;  and  to 
drink  freely  of  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

July  7. — Slept  well — puUe  90;  rather 
weak.  Has  bad  two  motions,  of  a  dark 
Colour;  but  less  so  than  formerly.  Her 
face  is  pale,  «iih  an  expression  of  lan- 
gour.  Is  much  emaciateJ,  and  com- 
plains of  general  debility.  Urine  passed 
unconsciously,  The  abdomen  is  tympa- 
nitic in  the  upper  part ;  and  there  is 
distinct  fluctuation  in  the  lower.  It  is 
free  from  pain  on  pressure.  She  can  now 
tie  easily  on  either  side,  and  without  her 
shoulders  beine  propped  up;  but  when 
first  attacked,  she  had  pain  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  right  scapula,  and  in  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  increased  by 
turning  to  that  side.  Ordered  to  take,  in 
an  appropriate  vehicle,  ten  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis,  three  times  a  day ;  a 
draught  every  night,  containing  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  forty  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  father;  three  ounces  of  sherry 
dajly,  with  hot  water  and  sugar ;  four 
ounces  of  steak  for  dinner;  and  sweet 
milk,  instead  of  buttermilk. 

10  — Since  the  last  report,  the  digitalis 
has  been  increased  to  four  limes  a  day. 
The  daily  amount  of  urine  is  belweenone 
and  two  pounds.  The  cedema  is  now 
extending  to  the  upper  extremities.  Ton- 
gue clean,  glistening  florid,  and  dry  in 
the  cent  I  c.  Digitalis  to  be  given  five 
times  a  day. 


14. — ^The  debility  increases,  with  occa- 
sional  pains  in  the  abdomen.  Djgitalis 
increased  to  twenty-three  drops  tliree 
times  a  day  ;  and  the  wine  to  six 
ounces, 

16. — General  debility  and  langour  of 
the  circulation  increase.  The  urine  is 
still  very  scanty ;  and  as  the  digitalis  does 
no  good,  it  is  ordered  to  be  omitted ;  and 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  squills  to  be 
given  in  its  stead,  three  times  a  day:  and 
thirty  drops  of  spirit  of  nitrous  tttlier^-io 
water,  four  times  a  day 

IT. — The  pulse  becomes  more  feeble; 
with  increase  of  die  a'dema,  and  general 
debiUty.  Urine  about  a  pound  daily. 
Lias  dyspncaa  on  being  raised :  and  lite 
respiration  is  nt  ull  times  heaving.  The 
patient  lies  with  her  head  low;  and  oD 
either  side  inditferentiy.  Free  from 
cough.  Has  felt  nausea  for  several  days. 
Let  the  squills  be  given  four  times  a  day  ; 
and  the  wine  increased  to  half-a-pint. 

19. — Yesteiday  the  ajther  was  ordered 
to  be  given  six  limes  daily;  and  the  dose 
of  the.  tincture  of  squills  to  be  increased 
to  lirt«en  drops.  The  patient  has  had  a 
bad  night,  and  complains  of  cardialgia. 
The  urine  was  retained ;  but  was  passed 
after  the  administration  of  an  injection ; 
two  motions  have  since  been  passed  ia 
bed.  The  features  are  slwunk;  debility 
;uid  emaciation  rapidly  increase  :  pulse 
very  feeble ;  surface  cold,  especially  of 
tlie  extremities.  Wine  and  either  to  be 
continued  ;  squills  to  be  omitted  }  two 
ounces  of  gin  to  be  given,  and  warm  wa- 
ter and  sugar ;  heat  to  ba  applied  to  the 
extremities  The  dose  of  giu  and  water 
was  repeated  at  night:  but  she  continued 
to  sink,  and  died  early  next  morning. 

On  dissection,  serum  was  found  effused 
copiously  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  both 
sides  of  the  chest.  The  glands  of  the 
mediasUnum  were  much  enlarged  and 
hardened ;  as  were  also  those  of  llie  me- 
sentery, which  was  studded  with  large 
white  tubercles.  No  distinct  appearance 
of  disease  in  the  kidneys  internally; 
though  externally  tliey  are  slightly  granu 
lar.  The  liver  was  mottled.  The  pelris 
presented  a  great  mass  of  diseases.  It  was 
lined  throughout  with  a  deposition  of  white 
matter.  The  uterus  was  slighdy  «a- 
larged ;  liardened  in  structure ;  and  pifr- 
sented  an  albuminous  deposit.  A  similar 
deposit  was  observed  on  tlie  bladd«r, 
which  was  thickened;  and  the  cavity  of 
which  was  much  diminished  by  a  hard, 
malignant  fungus,  growing  from  its  neck. 
There  was  ulceration  about  the  oslioca, 
and  upper  (Art  of  tlie  vagina.     Ac 
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the  ascending  Tena  cava,  extended  a 
chain  of  glatids  very  much  enlarged ; 
which,  it  is  probable,  retarded  the  circu- 
lation. The  htart  was  healthy;  rather 
■mailer  than  usual.  There  were  some 
pleuritive  adhesion,  but  no  condensation 
of  the  lungs,  or  tubercles  in  them. 

Clinical  Remarks  6//  He  attending 
Piyticiaii. — Part  of  the  complainis 
under  which  this  patient  laboured,  were 
obvious ;  nnd  part  were  obscure.  The 
ascites  and  anasarca  wiire  very  plain  ; 
the  hydrothorax  was  doubtful,  as  the 
symptoms  of  it  were  not  present.  If  the 
effusion  be  limited  to  one  side  of  (he 
chest,  the  patient  can  in  general  lie  only 
on  that  side ;  hut  if  it  extend  to  both 
sides,  he  can  seldom  lie  down  on  the 
back,  or  on  either  side ;  but  in  this  case 
tlie  patient  could  do  both.  We  might 
have  discovered  the  effused  fluid  hy  au- 
BCttltalioD  and  percussion  ;  but  as  thete 
was  no  doubt  of  the  proper  treatment,  it 
would  not  have  been  right  to  harrass  the 
patient.  The  tympanitis  we  observed  in 
the  epigastrium,  it  very  common  in  such 
cases. 

We  had  here  to  treat  the  dropsy;  for 
there  was  no  acute  vsgine  afTrction  re- 
quiring remedies.  The  great  question  in 
all  dropsical  cases,  is  the  cause  of  the 
effusion;  for  that  refjulates  the  practice  and 
the  prognosis.  Dropsy  arises  eitherfrotn  in- 
flaramalory  action,  orfrom  venous  conges- 
tion. If  a  tumour  press  on  a  vein,  the  blood 
cannot  pass  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  ; 
and  an  increased  action  of  the  exhatents 
takes  place,  causing  dropsy.  An  obstruc- 
tion of  any  largfr  vesseLs,  by  any  cause 
whatever,  will  produce  (lie  same  effect. 
Disease  of  the  heart  will  produce  it,  by 
producing  congestion  in  the  veins,  from 
the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  itito  them  ; 
and  so  will  the  obstruction  of  an  artery, 
in  the  same  way.  But  mere  weakness 
will  cause  it :  as  from  turgesenee  of  the 
lower  limbs  from  standing  long.  Ths 
disorganization  of  any  viscus  that  trans- 
mits much  blood,  will  produce  venous 
congestions.  But  every  kind  of  disease 
does  not  impede  the  circulation.  Tlius 
we  often  have  disease  of  the  liver  with- 
out dropsy  ;  though  in  other  cases  we 
have  ascites  from  the  difficult  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood ;  or  anasarca,  from 
pressure  on  the  veins.  Diseases  of  the 
kidney  or  spleen,  will  likewise  produce 
dropsy  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  proba- 
bly from  impeded  circulation  of  thp 
blood  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it 
«  by  preventing  fluid  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  sjstem ;  aad   the  same  effect 


follows,  for  the  same  reason,  when  the 
functions  sf  the  skin  are  impeded.  If  a 
humour  presses  on  a  large  vein,  it  may 
produce  a  dropsical  enlargement,  for 
beyond  the  siie  of  the  tumour  itself;  and 
the  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult by  itie  complication. 

Ill  the  case  before  us,  there  was  no 
saiisfac'ory  evidence  of  diseased  liver ; 
these  were  wandering  pains;  but  they 
were  transient.  If  the  substance  of  the 
liver  be  diseased  without  the  peritoneal 
covering  betug  aftVcied,  no  pain  is  pro- 
duced by  lying  on  the  left  side ;  there 
was  great  weakness  originating  in  deranged 
catamenia,  followed  by  leucorrha>a;  the 
latter  being  of  a  very  debilitating  nature. 
I  think  dropsy  is  altuost  always  occasioned 
by  increased  exhabtioa;  but  if  the 
cause  be  not  known,  we  endeavour  to 
cure  it  by  increasing  the  absorption;  it 
is  in  this  way  that  purgatives,  diaphore- 
tics, sudorifics,  and  diuretics  act;  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  robust,  we  prefer 
purgatives  ;  ^f  old  and  weak,  diuretics : 
and  digitalis  acts  belter  in  debilitated 
than  in  robust  persons.  In  'debilitated 
persons,  likewise,  tonics  are  useful  ;  such 
as  steel  bitters,  and  the  cold  bath.  If  the 
dropsy  be  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  we 
must  bleed  and  purge;  the  latter  being 
also  useful  in  proiiiolin^  an  evacuation  of 
the  fiuid     We  employed  diuretics  in  the 
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TUE  LITUOTRITY   CASE. 

The  committee  are  still  proceeding 
with  thfir  enquiries,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  in  consequence  of  their  limited 
powers,  and  the  great  d<?Iicacy  of  the 
iiivesli;^ation,  that  it  will  become  impera- 
tive to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  a 
general  meeting  of  the  governors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Zoologiat. — The  time  of  his  sailing  is 
not  yet  fixed, — tlie  arrangements  are  com- 
plicated. New  York  is  the  next  place  for 
the  tlieatricul  exhibilioDS  of  the  gra«t 
Xorthern  Tragedian. 

rP.  /.  L. — The  proceeding  would  be 
most  dangerous;  twelve  months,  with 
public  exposure,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  official  duties  of 
the  Inspector  /or  England  and  Scotland, 
to  visit  all  dissecting  rooms,  ad  libitum. 


LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN, 

^nnuallt/  delivered  in  Paris, 

Bv  M.  BicTT, 

Reported  by  MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel. 

BULLAE.— BLEBS. 

This  disease  consisus  in  elevations  of 
the  epidertn  lar^'er  ilian  vesicles,  and 
formed  by  an  effusion  of  serum,  or  sero- 
puTulent  fluid.  Biebs  ate  generally  cir- 
cular, Uieir  base  is  large,  and  iheir  size 
from  ihal  of  a  pea  (o  that  of  a  bird's  egg  : 
and  these  characters  distinguish  ihem 
from  vesicles,  which  arc  much  smaller. 

The  bullous  inflammations  are  two  in 
number — pemphigus  and  rupia. 

llupia  was  classed  by  Bateman  among 
the  vesicula;,  but  for  some  years  past  M. 
Biett  has  placed  it  among  the  bullous 
afleclions.  In  some  disease!  of  the  skin, 
different  from  thij  order,  we  see  analagous 
lesions;  but  then  their  developement  is 
altogether  accidental.  Thus  in  the  va- 
riety of  lierpes  termed  zona,  we  find 
tome  of  the  vesicles  ate  so  much  larger 
than  oihersj  that  they  closely  resemble 
bullffi.  But  in  that  disease  the  vesicles 
ue  much  more  numerous,  and  want  nil 
the  characters  of  bullous  inflammation 
This  appearance  in  erysipelas  is  marked 
by  very  different  symptoms. 

Bullous  inflammations  may  be  acute, 
but  they  are  generally  chronic,  and  they 
may  aftect  every  part  of  the  body  by  suc- 
cuBsive  developement ;  they  often  attack 
extensive  surfaces,  but  it  rarely  happens 
they  cover  the  skin  simultaneously.  They 
appear  most  frequently  on  the  inferior 
extremilie*.  Their  duration  is  lor  one 
or  tv^o  weeks,  but  they  may  continue  for 
months,  or  for  an  indefiniic- period. 

5yw|)/owj«.— The  appearance  of  bull* 
No.  300. 


is  often  preceded  by  more  or  l*«s  vivid 
redness;  but  in  most  cases  there  is  no 
erythematous  redness.  The  blebs  gene- 
rally appear  small  al  first,  and  gradually 
enlarge  ;  and,  in  mo>t  cases  are  fully  de- 
veloped in  forty-eight  hours.  They  are 
tense  at  the  commencement,  bnt  soon  be- 
come flattened,  in  proportion  as  the 
effused  fluid  ihi<:kens ;  and  in  some  ca$ei 
they  burst.  They  open  in  all  cases  more 
or  less  promptly  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  epiderm,  their  distention,  their 
seat,  and  the  movements  of  the  patient; 
iind  (hey  are  replaced  by  crusts  wjijch  are 
sometimes  veiy  thick,  and  sometimes 
very  thin.  The  bullce  developed  on  the 
face  are  generally  very  small,  they  open 
very  speedily,  and  are  fullowed  by  crusts, 
which  are  sometimes  analogous,  to  those 
of  iropetjpo. 

The  bulla;  are,  in  some  coses,  replaced 
by  ulcerations,  which  are  more  or  less 
superficial ;  and  tliese  are  deep  in  rupia. 

CauM^.— The  caufes  of  bullous  diseases 
are,  in  general,  difficult  to  be  appreciatedi 
but  they  appear,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  debilitated  constitutions. 

Diagnoiii. — It  is  in  general  easy  to 
distinguish  these  inflammations.  Bnllie 
are  larger  than  vesicles,  but  the  diagnosis 
is  more  difKcult  when  the  former  have 
been  broken,  and  are  replaced  by  crusts 
of  greater  or  less  thickness.  Neverthe- 
less, the  peculiar  characters  of  each  spe- 
cies are  suflicient  to  distinguish  them, 
and  more  particularly  the  traces  which 
bullte  leave  on  the  skm. 

Prognoiifi.  —  Bullous  inflammations 
are  sornetimes  severe,  when  they  have 
continued  for  a  lone  time  in  persons  en- 
frebled  by  age,  or  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  such  cases  they  generally 
accompany  some  chronic  disease  in  some 
internal  orjian,  and  often  of  the  liver. 
They  sometimes  require  an  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  at  other  times  the  contrary,  as 
onics,  cliabybeate   preparations,  and  all 
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means  for  the  improvement  and  restora- 
tion of  liealtti.  Local  applications  are 
seldom  necessary,  though  simple  cerate, 
ointments  of  lead  aad  zinc,  are  sometimes 
used  with  advantage.  The  dliseai^e,  like 
'  many  others  of  the  skin,  generally  dis- 
appears by  regulating  the  bowels  and  im- 
proving digestion. 

PEMPHIGUS. 

The  terra  PemphiRUs  is  derived  from 
irifi^  bulla,  and  is  applied  to  a  disease, 
to  rdebs,  on  different  parts  of  tlie  body, 
TRrving  in  size,  but  usually  rery  lar)(e, 
ana  sometimes  of  the  diameter  of  two 
inches  or  more,  filled  with  a  very  limpid 
terosiiy,  which  finally  becomes  redish, 
often  isolated,  but  very  nnraerous,  or 
prolongi>d  by  successive  eruptions,  form- 
ing thin  crusts  and  supercial  ulcerations. 

Willan  only  admits  the  existence  of 
chronic  pemphi^s,  which  he  terms  pom- 
pholix,  consisting  of  bulla:  without  sur- 
foundin"  inflammation,  and  without 
fever.  Bateman  agreed  vfilh  Willan  that 
there  was  no  acute  pemphigus,  while 
Plumbe  describes  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Gilibert  in  his  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  pemphigus  de- 
•crities  with  great  precision  acute  pern  - 
phigus,  and  such  cases  have  also  been 
observed  by  M.  Biett. 

Thpre  are  two  forms  cf  pemphigus, 
the  acute  and  chronic. 

The  acute  pemphi);rus  may  be  partial, 
fend  occupy  but  a  certain  region,  but  it 
gf'neraily  attacks  a  lar,(er  surface,  and 
lomelimes  appears  alt  over  the  body.  In 
these  ciises  the  bulla;  are  almost  always 
Bep»Mied  fr-'m  each  other,  and  Ihey  are 
only  confluent  here  and  there. 

The  precursory  symptoms  are  slight, 
fcnd  only  consi>t  in  a  general  feeling  of 
indisposition,  accompanied  by  vivid 
Itching  of  the  skin,  and  a  slight  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse.  Thf  tkin  is  dry  and 
bu'iiin^;  there  is  thirst,  anuruxia,  and 
ihivering,  and  the  pulse  becomes  fre- 
<juetif.  Tliis  state  continues  twenty-fuur 
or  fortv-eight  hours.  The  eruption  now 
cornnien,.'es  »nd  consists  in  s  "all,  '■eel 
»nd  cin.iilaT  sp'ls,  which  ra.  iilly  increaoe 
and  form  bullse,  ihe  scrosity  of  which 
nci-npit*  tl'e  wliole,  or  only  a  part,  of  the 
Yed  surface;  the  red  >pots  beiome  bullge 
after  tlie  lapse  of -ome  hours.  The  bullae 
in  some  cases,  cover  the  vyii  le  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  and  ih^n  we  only  observe 
small,  transparent,  and  isol  ited  tumours, 
more  or  le».s  nnme'ons,  and  the  size  of 
rA/ch  iflriea  from  thai  of  a  pea,  to  thai 


of  a  large  hazel  nut;  and  in  other  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  the  epidermis  is  not  raised 
in  all  of  the  red  spots  of  the  skin,  but 
only  in  the  centre,  aud  in  a  variable  ex- 
tent :  thus  in  a  spot  as  large  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  six-pence,  we  only  ob- 
serve on  its  centre,  a  bulla  of  the  size  of 
a  pea,  wlitUi  in  other  cases,  an  areola  of 
some  lines  only  surrounds  the  serous  col- 
lection. In  some  cases  we  observe,  here 
and  there,  erythematous  spots  on  which 
bulix  are  not  developed  ;  but  on  passing 
ilie  finger  over  them,  we  perceive  a  slight 
tumefitclion,  and  if  you  rub  them,  the 
epidermis  is  sepe>ated  with  great  facility, 
and  tlien  a  alight  effusion  of  serosity 
under  this  membrane.  The  redness  of  the 
areolae  which  nre  more  or  less  large,  is 
very  vivid  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease, 
while  that  of  the  spots  without  bullse  is 
much  less  so  i  the  skin  remains  sound 
between  the  spots.  In  some  cases  the 
bullae  unite,  and  form  a  tumour  as  large 
as  a  goose's  egg. 

When  bullte  h«ve  acquired  their  fuU 
developement,  they  contain  a  citrine  se- 
rosity, they  fade,  and  that  fluid  becomes 
turbid.  They  sometimes  burst  within 
twenty-four  or  forty. eight  hours.  They 
are  then  replaced  by  small  thin  brownish 
crusts,  which  begin  to  form  before  the 
redness  has  disappeared,  und  sometimes 
there  are  whitish,  .small  dry  scales,  as  if 
epidermic.  The  cjcneral  symptoms  are 
sometimes  very  slight,  and  scarcely  con- 
fine the  patient  to  bed  ;  but  in  other  cases 
ihey  arf  very  eevere.  There  was  a  patient 
in  the  hoi|iiial  uf  St.  Louis  in  whom  this 
affection  was  acromp-»nied,  not  only  wiih 
gascro-iniestinal  irritation,  but  also  by 
pulmonary  caiarrh,  ophthalmia, and  very 
acute  urethritis.  The  tongue  was  much 
lumified,  and  the  hps  covered  with 
'•lackish  crusts.  All  these  symDtoni-,  u 
well  as  the  ernpiion,  <ompletely  disap- 
peared, in  the  space  of  one  month. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  acute  pem- 
phiijus  is  less ;  il  varie*  from  one  to  three 
>veek9.  Acute  pemphigus  sometimes 
affects  c*iildren :  ih-  symptoms  are  pre» 
cisply  the  same.  Wnh  regard  lo  pem- 
phigus  infantilis  •  or  gangrenomt,  it 
•*ems  rjther  to  belong  to  rupia  HSi-srro* 
tica.  The  ponipholiK  solitanis  of  Wi  Ian 
seems  t'>  be  a  v  >riely  of  acute  pemphieas. 
the  developemeiu  of  the  biilln;  is  pr«- 
ccded  by  a  creepint;  SHnsalion ;  its  pro- 
iress  is  rapid,  a^.d  the  e|>idermts  is  very 
■<'>onriised  by  several  ■'uncrs  of  serosity. 
riie  bulla  bursts  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eiglii  hours,  and  leaves  a  sli;<ht  excoria* 
liou.    A  day  or  two  after  auotber  bullc 
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tttlMflnear  the  first  one,  snd  followi  the 
•ame  course.  Two  or  three  are  oftin 
thus  developed  successively,  and  thus  ihc 
disease  tnay  (oniinue  eight  or  tenda>s. 

This  variety  is  exce>-dinely  rare :  it 
may  also  exist  in  a  chtonic  stale,  and  M. 
Biett  has  pointed  out  a  »ery  interesting 
example  in  his  clinical  lectures. 

Chronic  pemphigus  (pompholix  diuti- 
nus,  Willan)  is  a  more  ronirann  disease 
thas  acute  pemphi)(us.  It  is  observed  in 
adults,  and  often  m  tnen  advanced  iu  life, 
more  rarely  in  women. 

This  affifction  sometimes  occur*  simul- 
taneously in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  at 
other  times  it  is  confined  to  a  small  ex- 
tetrt  of  surface.  We  do  not  observe  in 
this  disease,  ttiose  constant  febrile  symp- 
toms that  attend  pemphigns  ;  they  never 
occur  unless  the  bullous  e'uption  is  very 
extensive,  and  successive  eruptions  may 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  few  days  before  the  eruption  appears 
the  patient  sometimes  feeU  a  slight  degree 
of  lassitude  and  depression,  wiih  pains, 
in  the  limbs ;  but  these  symptoms  are 
very  slight,  and  most  frequently  attract 
but  little  attention.  A  variable  number 
of  small  red  points  then  supervene  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  creeping  sensa- 
tion. The  epidermis  is  raised  in  the 
middle  of  each  little  spot ;  the  base  en- 
htfres  more  and  more,  so  as  often  to  form 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  bullx  of  the 
lize  o(  a  hazel  nut  or  even  of  a  walniit, 
ftnd  generally  irregular.  The  di^tention 
becomes  greater,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days,  the  bullie,  have  often 
encrensed  to  (he  size  of  an  ege,  and 
even  larger.  In  consequence  either  of 
this  distention  or  the  movements  of  the 
patient,  some  of  them  bre.ik,  and  the 
citrine  serosity  that  they  contuin  esca^ies; 
then  the  epidermis  nrinlcles,  and  be- 
comes depressed:  or  detached  in  some 
part,  it  is  desquamated  from  the  in- 
flamed surface,  leaving  a  portion  un- 
covered," or  <*lse  being  completely  re- 
moved, it  leaves  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive surface  exposed,  which  is  red, 
painful  and  slightly  excoriated,  around 
which  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  causing  slight 
epideimic  exfoliation.  At  the  expiration 
or  thri-e  or  four  da^s,  the  bulls  that  have 
not  Iwen  broken  lose  their  transparency, 
the  liquid  they  contain  becomes  reddish, 
and  they  fade,  leaving  the  epidermis  re- 
laxed ;  being  macerated  by  tlie  serosily,  it 
becomes  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  opaque, 
forming  little  brownish,  flat  and  rather 
thickish  crusts. 

Mew  bullte  appear  at  the  side  of  the 


old  ones  and  follow  the  tame  course; 
and  thus  it  is  not  unusual  to  see,  on  the 
ame  iniJividual,  bulls;  distended  by 
transparent  citrine  serosiiy,  thickish  !&• 
mellated  crusts  and  irregular  red  spots, 
more  or  less  extensive,  and  sliuhlty  exco* 
ruled.  Finally  the  skin  of  the  patient 
on  whom  all  these  de^^rees  may  oe  otv- 
served,  from  the  formation  of  the  bullae 
"o  their  entire  disappearance,  presents 
quite  a  peculiar  as))ect.  Such  is  the  most 
•  ommon  progress  of  chronic  pemphigus, 
which  may  thus  continue,  even  for 
motiihs. 

In  some  very  rare  cases  pemphigus 
affects  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  at 
once.  Tlie  bullce  are  confluent ;  they 
unite,  the  liquid  thickens  and  becomes  as 
It  were  purulent,  and  the  whole  body  is 
soon  covered  with  yellowish  crust.s,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  impetigo .  these 
crusts  are  rather  thick,  and  the  gre.iter 
portion  present  in  their  circumference, 
and  in  their  form,  Romelhing  that  shews 
<hey  are  the  consequences  of  bullte. 
TKus  some  of  them,  being  exceedingly 
thin,  seem  to  fall  off  from  the  centre, 
while  the  circumference  forms  wrinkles 
like  tho^e  that  surrounds  the  bulls. 
They  almost  cnnsitute  a  continued  pnve- 
lope.  whose  intersections  are  formed  by 
scales  that  lie  one  over  the  other.  This 
variety  is  confined  to  the  face,  which  is 
itself  a  common'  seat  of  the  pemphigus. 
The  developemt-nt  of  the  first  bulls  is 
:jome  times  preceded  by  circular  red 
spots,  as  in  acute  pemphigus;  but  the 
eruptions  that  succeed  do  not  present  the 
same  phenomena,  and  vice  versa ;  at 
other  times  the  secondary  eruptions  may 
present  erythematous  areols. 

The  disease  sometimes  fixes  as  it  were 
on  a  particular  part;  thus  there  was  a 
patirnt  in  M.  Bieti's  wards,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  affected  frotn 
infancy  with  pemphigus,  sometimes  oa 
one  part  and  sometimes  on  another  ;  he 
had  on  the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  a  red  purple  like  that 
usually  seen  after  atonic  ulcers  on  tfaoss 
pari*.  Thi-se  parts  had  been  for  many 
years  the  seal  of  pemphigous  bullse,  some 
of  which  were  the  size  of  an  almond, 
and  others  that  of  a  large  nut ;  and 
sometimes  they  were  even  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  In  this  last  ca<<e.  the 
derm  was  very  considerably  denuded, 
and  the  exposed  surface  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  la'ge  atonic  ulcer,  which 
vras  slowly  cicatrisinc ;  but  this  was  not 
the  caw,  for  often  in  the  rourse  of  two 
days  this  surface  would  be  completely 
e  2 
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healed  ;  new  bulla;  would  be  developed 
there,  and  their  disappearance  be  ful- 
loived  by  the  same  pheaomena. 

Id  severe  casas,  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  remain  in  bed  ;  but  fever  \s  rarely  pre- 
sent; on  ihe  contrary,  when  pemphigus 
is  less  extensive,  the  putit^nls  are  not  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  hullcr  are  successively 
developed  on  different  parts  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  Femphik>us  may  exist 
with  several  difTerenl  eruptions;  those 
with  nhicli  it  is  most  usually  complicated 
are  iterpt-s  and  prurigo.  In  the  lattei 
complicaiion  (pompholix  prurijinosiis  of 
Willati)  the  piitinut  suffers  lrc>ni  very  in- 
tense itchinvj.  ChTonic  pemphigus  may 
be  complinued  wiili  many  thronic  dis- 
ease* of  tlie  inierrial  vi&cera. 

From  what  lias  been  said  of  the  pro- 
gress of  jwmphigus,  we  m.iy  judge  how 
tndelinite  it^  duration  is,  it  may  continue 
from  one,  two,  oi  three  weeks  to  muutlis, 
and  even  years.  It  is  oAen  develofiecl  in 
summer,  and  disappears  towards  the  jast 
month  of  autumn. 

Pemphigus  sencrally  terminates  f.i- 
vouraUiy,  sometimes  in  deuth,  whn.ii  is 
commonly  the  result  of  complications 
more  or  less  severe ;  and  it  is  ol'ten  the 
result  of  dropsy,  either  general  dropsy,  or 
that  of  one  of  llie  tar^e  cavities,  and  is 
r*  frequently  observed  in  old  men,  who  have 
been  for  several  years  subject  to  pemphi- 
gus; or  else  it  termincites  in  chronic  in- 
^ammation  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

^ecropay. — There  has  been  several 
autopsies,  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  uf 
patieuts  alTecied  with  bnllte,  and  we  have 
never  observed  these  bullic  whi(;b  are  said 
to  exist  on  the  raucous  membranes,  and 
particularly  on  the  pharynx  ;  most  fre- 
quently, on  the  contrary,  we  have  found 
tiiesc  niembraoes  pale,  and  serum  etTused 
in  the  chest.  We  have  in  several  cases 
found  enlarged  liver,  and  M.  Biett  has 
often  observed  this  anatomical  lesioa  co- 
exist with  pemphigus. 

Causes. — Pemphigus  may  occur  at  any 
ftge,  but  adults  and  old  men  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  its  attacks;  it  is,  however, 
sometimes  observed  in  women,  but  they 
mre  much  less  liable  to  it  than  males.  This 
disease  affects  some  patients  very  fre- 
quently at  irregular  intervals;  in  other 
cases  the  buUtc  of  chronic  pemphigus  are 
fluccessively  developed  for  an  indefinite 
^riod.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  ende- 
mic, and  is  observed  to  atfect  several  at 
Cite  same  time. 

Acute  Pemphigus  often  shews  itself  in 
those  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  aum- 
ntun;  cbmget  of  diet,  excesses,  den- 


tition, S^c,  seem  in  some  cases  to  exert 
a  mirked  influence  on  its  developement ; 
it  only  a'tacks  young  persons. 

Chronic  Pemphigus,  on  the  contrary,* 
ijenerally  attacks  old  men,  and  those  of  a 
broken  down  constitution.  Unwhole- 
some and  scanty  diet,  excessive  labour, 
low  and  damp  habiiations  evidently  pre- 
rli»pose  to  this  disease.  It  is  frequently 
developed  after  chronic,  rheiimatismal 
affections,  or  ihose  of  the  abdomiual 
viscera. 

Dingnasis. — The  presence  of  bullse, 
which  are  generally  isolated,  succeeded *J 
by  a  thin  Itimcllat-d  crust  that  covers 
the  denuded  surf.ice,  will  always  disiin. 
gui'ili  pemphigus  from  any  other  cula- 
iieoiis  diseiue. 

Rupia  simplex  may  be  recojfniied  by  the 
stn.ill  number  ot  bullae,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  real  ulceration,  and  thick  pro- 
jecting cru-ts. 

The  skin  is  sometimes  raised  by  pus  in 
eclliyma,  but  the  fluid  is  purulecit,  and 
not  >eruus.  The  raised  epidermis  has  a 
brownish  centre,  and  on  other  pans  of 
the  budy  there  will  be  found  pustules  of 
ecthyma  in  a  less  advanced  stage. 

Ill  herpes  the  vesicle*  are  always  in 
p^roups  on  a  red  inflamed  surface,  whilst 
the  hullx  of  pemphinus  are, in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  isoUted  .iitd  without  any 
iiiRaramatioii  ^iurrounding  them.  In  some 
very  rare  ca;e.4,  liowever,  a  few  bulls  of  ' 
acute  pemphigus  are  here  and  there  air- 
>,!lume<aied,  and  the  disease  very  much 
lesembk's  the  groups  of  herpas  phiycie- 
nodes  ;  but  then, on  other  parts,  isolated 
bulla.'  with  their  distinctive  characters  will 
be  found ;  and  besides  these  groups  are 
an  agjfrlomcration  of  bulla:,  which,  though 
small,  are  always  more  voluminous  thau 
the  vesicles  that  constitute  heipes. 


LECTURES  ON  SURGEEY. 
By  JoHtr  Ht;iJTt!i,  F.R.S. 

0/ simple  Fraetura. 

A  fracture  is  the  solution  of  continaHy 
of  a  bone,  whereby  more  or  less  of  a  ea- 
vity  or  space  is  allowed  between  the 
broken  parts.  It  often,  if  not  always, 
happens  ihat  the  surrounding  soft  parts 
are  also  torn  by  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone.  On  the  surface  of  this  broken  or 
torn  part  are  the  mouths  of  many  rup- 
tured vessels,  which  immediately  fill  the 
cavity  with  blond.  This  is  the  lirst  stage 
of  the  bond  of  uaigo.    Xh"  blood,  har. 
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ing  the  livint;  principle  in  il,  unites  witli 
ihe  lurn  sarfuces,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  ingrafting  ihv  living  parts  of  aoiinals. 
An  inflammation  generally  comes  on, 
..suBilar  to  tliat  winch  (jroduces  a theaioii^ 
rber«  there  is  no  ruptured  ves'tel,  whicli 

i  of  service  in  this  case  for  liie  better 
inion  of  surroundini{  part*,  nliere  exira- 
'wasated  blood  cannot  enter,  by  which 
means  the  callus  becomes  lai'ger  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Ve-sels  are  eulier 
CODtinued  from  the  old  pails  into  this  ex- 
travasated  blood,  or  it  forrai  new  vestiels 
in  its  owu  subsiance;  this  sub&tance  then 
goes  throuph  the  regular  stages  of  ossili- 
cat)ot^  becoming  first  cartilaginuus  and 
iht-n  bony.  Thus  new  parts  are  formed 
and  old  ones  united  wiiliout  the  occur- 
rence of  arty  considerable  inil.imniation, 
and^ll  owing  10  liiis  circumstance  of  ilie 
cxiravasuied  blood  being  preserved,  and 
allowed  to  retain  its  living  powers.  All 
the  surgeon  has  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
put  Ihe  ]>arts  as  inucli  into  their  natural 
silu.tiion  as  possible,  and  to  keep  Ihem 
there  by  art  in  the  easiest  wjy  to  the  pa- 
tivnl  th.1t  lie  can.  The  same  idea  and  the 
same  practice  ii  extended  to  all  unions 
by  the  first  iniention. 

The  position  of  (he  patienls  llicmselves 
when  ine  fracture  is  in  the  lo^ve^  extremi- 
ties, (abstracted  from  the  nature  of  (he  fiac- 
ture  Itself,)  has  been  of  late  a  consideration. 
It  has  been  a  question  whether  they  should 
lie  on  their  backs  or  on  their  sides.  1 
am  inclined  to  prefer  the  back  ;  for,  from 
the  experience  of  one  patient,  who  had 
the  same  thigh  brr>ken  twice,  lying  on  the 
back  was  the  easiest,  though  it  was  the 
last,  method  of  lying;  and  I  conceive 
that  it  is  a  position  that  can  be  borne 
longer  than  that  on  the  side 

The  pain  arising  from  fracture  is  but 
little,  only  from  the  bones  e.tlier  tearing 
or  wounding  the  sof(  parts.  The  infl.inv 
mation  is  of  course  b-jt  liile,  if  the  parts 
have  not  been  violently  torn. 

0/  compound  Fracturea. — If  the  no- 
lence  of  the  fracture  has  continued  the 
laceration  through  the  skin,  so  as  to  liave 
allowed  part  of  the  blood  to  escape,  and 
to  have  exposed  the  remainder  sulhciently 
long  to  allow  it  to  lose  its  living  princi- 
ple, so  as  to  become  an  extraneous  body, 
uo6i  for  the  puriioses  of  union,  then  the 
suppurative  inflammaiien  must  lake  place, 
and  grnnulaiions  finish  the  union  which 
the  blood  was  incapable  of  doing.  In 
this  case  the  granulalious  become  the 
origin  and  scat  of  fonnaUoa  of  the  callus, 
and  go  tittough  the  regular  changes  until 
Uiey  become  ossified,  as  was  the  case  with 


extravasated  blood  in  simple  fraclur?.  In 
these  cases  considerable  fever  and  inflam- 
luation,  proportioned  to  the  local  injury 
come  on. 

There  are  two  cases  which  partake  of 
(he  nature  both  of  simple  and  compound 
fracture.  The  first  »■>,  wlierc  the  mjury 
was  a  simple  fracture  at  first,  bat  after- 
wards becomes  a  compound,  which  I 
shall  call  the  simple  compound  fracture; 
the  other  is  svhen  the  fracture  is  a  com- 
pound one  at  first,  but  the  external  wound 
so  small,  and  the  soft  part  having  sus- 
tained so  liitle  injury,  as  lo  require  very 
little  different  treatment  from  what  hap* 
pens  in  the  simple  fracimc;  and  this 
kind  J  call  a  com  pound  simple  fracture. 

0/  the  nimple  Compouna  Fracture.— 
This  is  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
part  of  the  extravasated  blood  losing  its 
livirtg  principle,  and  then  acting  as  an 
extraneous  body  ;  io  others  it  is  owing  to 
ulceration,  in  these  cases  wcsee  inflain-> 
maiion  come  on,  at  tirsi,  as  lo  simple 
fracture,  with  that  mildness  which  gene- 
rally attends  such  cases;  but  some  days 
after  a  stimulus  is  given  by  the  brokea 
pieces  of  hone,  ur  by  the  blood  which  has 
lost  Its  living  principle,  or  from  ilie  parts 
being  beyond  the  power  of  union  by  the 
(irat  attention,  and  the  suppurative  inflam- 
nia'ion  comes  on. 

The  cases  which  I  have  seen  of  this  kind 
have  been  much  less  dangerous  than  frac- 
tures that  were  compound  from  the  lusU 
The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  ibis  is, 
that  the  «t>hole  of  the  blood  produced  from 
the  lacerated  parts  does  not  lose  the  living 
principle,  so  that  a  coi'Sidenible  portion 
bet'omessomuclia  part  of  the  living  solids 
during  the  first  few  days  as  to  be  able  lo 
keep  Its  ground,  culy  a  portion  of  it  act- 
ing (o  produce  ihe  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, which  is  therefore  less. 

The  treatment  of  the  simple  compound 
fracture  is  very  simple:  the  limb  may  be 
bound  up  in  general  as  in  a  simple 
fracture,  with  splints  and  a  roller,  only 
leaving  a  free  space  for  the  change  of 
dicssing  and  to  ktep  the  p^rts  clean. 

0/  tic  Compound  Simple  Fracture. — 
Tlie  effect  of  this  is  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, though  the  cause  is  different.  There 
arc  cases  of  compound  fracture  where  the 
wound  In  the  skin  is  but  very  Utile  at 
first.  If  the  broken  ends  of  the  hone  have 
not  done  much  miscliicf  to  tlie  so!lparu» 
and  uuly  made  a  small  wound  in  the  skio» 
they  may  be  treated  as  simple  fractuies, 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  retainiogr 
the  uniting  maU«r.  By  iniraedial«ly 
closing  up  the  wound  with  a  bit  of  stick- 
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ing-pl«*ter,  0¥  a  little  Unl  soakfd  in  the 
,  blood  and  allowed  to  dry  on  it,  tlie  great 
er  portion  of  the  wounded  parts  and 
brokt-n  ends  of  Hie  bone  will  unite  by  the 
irst  intention,  and  only  those  parts  of  the 
l»iilidi  whicti  are  expoied  will  suppurate. 
(This  small  suppuration  will  oblige  the 
turgeon  to  leave  the  wound  in  the  skin 
free  from  l>andai?e.  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  look  at  it  occasioalW  ;  though,  from 
tome  accounts,  it  might  seem  that  even 
this  was  not  neces^'ary.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  simple  fracture  obliges  it  l- 
heal  as  sucli.  This  (tractire  has  been 
fo'lowed  even  when  the  laceration  in  the 
skin  was  considerable;  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  sufficient  number  of  coses  to  bay  how  far 
k  may  be  extended- 

Injlammation,  Suppuration,  and  UI-' 
eeration  of  circumtcnlted  Cavilca. — All 
oircuMist-rihed  caviues,  as  the  plfUfa,  |>eri- 
toneum,  fccc,  admit  of  the  three  inHam- 
Biations.  They  may  be  forraedl  into  true 
and  distitict  abscesses  by  aduesions  iriclo- 
Binf;  the  matter,  as  in  common  abscess. 
If  the  inflammation  does  not  stop  at  the 
adhesive,  then  suppuration  follows,  and 
iilcf  ration  aUo  beconies  necessary  for  the 
enit  of  the  matter,  wtiiuh  is  an  extraneous 
substance.  A  material  circumstance  hap- 
pens in  tl>e  inflammation  of  cavities  con- 
taining vital  parts,  which  is  that  very 
little  sympathy  exists  between  the  sur- 
roundini;  part  atd  the  parts  contained, 
whence  the  inftimmaiion  of  ttie  one  is  not 
always  rontinued  to  the  other  :  thus  iti- 
fiaramaiion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
abdomen  and  of  the  intestine  may  exist 
Tvilhout  inrtamtnation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  intestine.  Biit  this  does  not  hold 
good  universally,  for  inflainination  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  spread  tUrougb  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  testis. 

Injlammation  of  the  Pleura. — ^This 
membrane  is  more  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion than  any  other  investing  membrane 
Probably  this  does  not  arise  from  any 
dttfereiice  of  structure,  hut  fiom  its  cun- 
tact  with  the  lungs.  Perhaps  there  is 
hardly  one  in  fifty  who,  at  the  age  o' 
fifty,  is  without  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  pleura.  We  often  find  the  lungs  ad- 
hering to  the  whole  surface  of  the  pleura 
liniiic;  the  thorax,  and  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  that  inRamrnaiion  should  take 
place  on  both  surfaces  to  produce  udhe- 
sion.  Abscesses  may  be  formed  here, 
either  having  the  miitter  inclosed  in  .1 
particular  bag  or  diffused  through  the 
whole  side,  forming  one  large  abscess; 
hence  true  and  false  empyema. 
JSJmjs'jfemtt.'^Tbf  canty  of  the  chest  is 


iiibject  to  the  two  diseases  of  other  cir. 
cumscrihed  cavities,  dropsy,  and  inflata- 
ruaiion  and  suppuration,  or  emp)eiiia. 
These  two  kii.d>  of  disease  will  have 
some  of  their  syinptoins  very  different, 
>huugh  the  sym|i(»iiis  arising  from  the 
(iliimutH  eflVct.  namely,  the  collection  o( 
duid  in  the  chest,  will  be  nearly  the  same 
in  butli.  But  as  this  cavity  has  connexions 
with  parts  whojie  sympti'nis  when  diseased 
will  be  very  diflerr  tit  from  those  of  this 
cavity  simply,  and  as  tliose  parts  will 
sympathize  with  the  diseases  of  this  ca> 
viiy,  we  shall  find  that  a  complicatinn  of 
symptoms  will  often  lake  place  which 
may  mi>lead  the  judgment  so  much  at  to 
make  us  suspect  that  the  sympathizer  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

This  sympaihi/er  is  the  heart;  and  as  a 
disease  of  thi!>  part  has  produced  symp- 
toms which  have  been  lately  called 
nngina  pectoris,  we  find  that  it  requires 
paiticular  attention  10  be  paid  to  the 
specific  syiupiotrs  of  empyema  to  sepa- 
rate tliem  fioni  those  of  the  heart. 

The  geniral  cavity  of  the  chest  ii 
divided  into  two  distinct  caTiiies;  there- 
fore whaiever  disease  affects  one  simply^ 
cannot  affect  the  other  by  its  having 
aflTefted  this. 

Water  may  collect  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  almost  at  once,  without  giving 
much  previous  notice.  It  may  be  the 
consequence  of  various  causes,  as  cold, 
ftver,  &c.  The  rymptoms  arising  from 
the  presence  of  a  fluid  ate  either  peculiar, 
common,  or  sympathetic,  which  last  may 
or  tnay  not  occur. 

The  first  true  specific  or  peculiar  symp* 
torn  arisinp  from  an  extraneous  fluid,  ia 
some  considerable  quantity,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  is  difficulty   of  breathing, 
which  is  always  an  attendant,  and  is  distin- 
guished  from  difficulty  uf  breathing  from 
other  causes  by  this,  that  the  patient  is  al- 
ways ahle  to  breathe  much  betierin  certain 
posiiioiis.     This  position  will  vary  accor- 
ding to  circumstances:  if  water  is  only  oa 
one  side,    the  person  can  lie  on  that  side, 
and  on  that  side  only ;  if  on   both   sides, 
he  can  lie  on  his  back,  not  horizontally, 
but  with  the  cheM  raised  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,    lie  feels  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid 
within   the    chest    whenever   he   moves, 
especially    when   he    raises  himself  up. 
I  have  heard  pa>ients  of^eii  say  thit  they 
could  hear  the  fluid  move.    The  fluid  is 
f'lt  pressinii  like  a  weight  on  the  dia- 
phragm.   An  anasarcous  hubit  often  takes 
place,  and  sometimes  ascites,     These  two 
last  symptoms  would  seem  to  arise  from 
a  universal  irritable  debility. 
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The  wcond,  or  coramon  syTnp<om« 
with  other  diseases,  of  lliose  parts  ire 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  of  expanding 
the  chest:  great  lowneM  and  oppression; 
a  feeling  of  suffocation  or  of  dissolution. 

Ti^e  ihird,  or  sympatlietic,  symptoms 
are  often  great  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
palpitations,  fluttering. 

When  the  syrapio-ns  are  known  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  a  fluid  in  the  chest, 
it  should  in  general  be  let  out  by  an 
operation  called  paracentesis  thoraci>i, 
wliicli  is  only  making  an  opening  into  the 
thorax  and  allowing  the  lluid  to  flow  out. 
The  wound  should  be  mnde  to  unite  by 
the  firii  inteDlion,  Ths  fluid  to  be  evac- 
uated may  be  of  various  kinds:  as  blood 
from  a  ruptuied  restel,  or  wound  made 
with  a  ball  or  cutting  instrument;  or 
exttavasaied  serum, ais  in  hydrops  pectoris; 
or  pus,  the  consequence  of  infiammation. 

Whatever  the  fluid  is  which  is  to  be 
discharced,  I  have  always  found  suppura- 
tion take  place  in  all  the  operations  I  have 
seen  performed  ;  for  when  the  discharge 
was  nothing  at  first  but  serum,  (as  waier 
in  ascites,)  yet  afterwards  it  gradually 
changed  into  pus.  This  arose  simply  from 
keeping  the  external  wound  open.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  nothing  could  have 
saved  these  patients  but  resolution  of  the 
ioflimtnation,  and  the  parts  falling  back 
into  their  natural  disposition.  This,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  sometimes  takes  place  in 
common  absr.esses,  especially  those  of  a 
s«)rofiilous  kind,  and  iti  the  present  cases 
it  might  the  more  leadily  take  pliice,  as 
there  is  here  no  change  of  structure  or 
granulation  of  the  whole  surfece  of  the 
pleura  or  lungs.  However,  wounds  have 
been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  yet  the 
patient  Ims  got  well ;  but  how  (bis  has 
been  brought  about  I  cannot  lell. 
General  Murray,  to  whom  I  have  oflej» 
expressed  a  wish  to  peep  into  his  chest, 
ha*  been  twice  wounded  in  this  way.  1 
tried  the  c.xperimeiii  by  shooting  a  dog ; 
but  both  Nature  and  the  dog  cheated  me, 
for  I  intended  to  keep  open  the  wound 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  pleura  had 
taken  on  suppuration,  when  1  meant  to 
let  Nature  have  her  way  and  cure  the  dog 
as  she  pleased,  and  then  I  intended  lo  kill 
the  dog  and  see  what  she  had  done.  But 
the  dog  would  always  lie  on  the  wounded 
side  ;  and  when,  after  death,  I  examined  it, 
I  found  the  lungs  had  adhered  Jo  the 
wound  and  presented  the  inflammation 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 
The  wound  after  evacuation,  therefore, 
should  be  united  as  qaickly  as  possible, 


In  prevent  ihe  w-hole  pleura  from  suppu- 
latin^,  which  would  tie«troy  the  patientin 
nineteen  CMses  out  nf  twenty. 

Injlammaiion  of  the  Pericardium.— 
Tlif  cavity  of  the  peiicardium  i>  not  so 
apt  10  produce  universal  adhesions  as  that 
of  mauy  other  cavities.  When  it  goes  no 
further  than  adhesion  Ihe  patient  lives, 
although  this  produce;)  many  disagreeable 
syrapioms,  as  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  great  oppression 
and  f^intings,  which  in  general  produce 
a  bad  slate  of  health,  a  great  debility,  and 
sympioms  which  have  gone  by  the  nam* 
of  angina  pectoris.  If  the  inflammation 
approaches  to  suppuration,  it  will  cer- 
tainly kill. 

Emphysema. — It  will  not  be  improper 
here  to  say  something  of  tne  treatment  of 
patients  affected  vvitli  emphysema  aiisinr 
from  a  wound  in  the  lungs  by  a  fractured 
rib,  for  if  any  surgical  operation  is  neces- 
sary, great  caution  is  required  not  to  make 
the  wound  communicate  immediately  with 
the  cavity  of  ihe  thorax,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mischief  above  described. 

If  the  lungs  are  wounded  by  a  fractured 
rib,  we  know  that  the  pleura  must  be 
wounde<l,  and  that  there  must  be  a  com* 
munication  between  the  cells  of  the  lungs 
and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  There  is 
also  a  communication  between  this  cavity 
and  the  common  cellular  membrane  of 
the  body  by  the  wound  in  the  pleu- 
ra. The  air  escapes  from  the  lungs 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the 
act  of  respiration  is  squeezed  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  body.  The  in- 
ternal wound  does  not  inflame  so  quiclcly 
aa  the  external,  because  the  internal  de- 
pends on  exiravasaled  blood  for  the 
renewal  or  adhesion  of  parts;  and  the 
wound  of  the  lungs,  from  its  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  may  be  considered  as 
an  external  wound,  while  that  of  the  pleu- 
ra, is  an  internal  one;  the  former  will 
therefore  probably  heal  sooner  than  ihe 
latter,  whereby  the  air  will  be  confined 
ID  the  cavity. 

The  operation  for  the  relief  of  this  dis- 
ease is  making  a  perforation  into  the 
cavity  for  the  relief  of  this  disease,  which 
opeiaiioD  should  be  religiously  avoided, 
because  it  will  produce  the  suppurative 
inflammation  all  over  the  internal  cavities, 
and  most  probably  make  the  wound  in 
ihe  lungs  ulcerate.  If  an  external  open- 
ing is  necessary,  it  should  be  made  at 
some  distance  from  the  fractured  rib,  and 
never  on  the  rib  itself.  If  this  is  not  at- 
tended to,  it  will  make  what  was  at  6rst 
a  «iinple  a   compound  fracture,  which 
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piolialily  would  produce  the  same  efifect 
as  an  incisioo  at  once  inlo  (lie  cavity  of 
the  thorax  ;  or  if  it  did  not  produce  liiia 
evil,  woulil  produce  adhesive  inflanarrta- 
tion  quukty  about  (he  fractured  rib,  which 
would  prevent  any  tuiure  esctipe  of  air 
from  ihe  pleura,  which  should  be  allowed; 
and  for  tJne  same  reason  ihe  paiieiit  should 
not  hare  a  roller  bandui^e  put  od,  as  this 
would  cauje  an  impediment  to  the  res- 
piration by  the  oilier  lung,  and,  by  pre 


Ut,    in    such    case«,    it    might    appe© 
desirable  to  make  an  openifig  inlo   th- 
abdoii.en,  and  throw  in  warm  water  re 
peatedly  to  wiish  away  the  matter,  I  will 
nol  undertake  at  present  to  determine. 

Perilnutal  inflamvtatinn  after  li/ing- 
in.— Inflammaiion  often  attacks  some  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  peritoneum  in  «onfiea 
some  days  alter  childbinh,,  ami  hence  has 
been  called  puerperal  lever,  fiom  sup- 
posing it  10  be  a  fever  ]icculiar  to  that 


venting  the  escape  of  the  air,  cause  the  state,  and  the  inllainination  of  ite  peri- 
whole  contents  of  the  thorax  to  be  pressed   loiieura    a    consequence    of    this    fever, 


to  the  other  side 

Peritoneal    Infammation. — This     in- 
flammation is  aiiemted  with   great  pain, 
not  of  the  colicky  kind,  but  a  violent  sore- 
ness or  tenderness  on  external  pressure 
The    fever,   or  syrapaihy   of  the  consti- 
tution,   arises    much    higher   than   if   it 
arose     from     the     inilammntion     of     a 
^common  part,  and  runs  through  all   its 
[itagei  much  sooner  than   another  part 
[When  the  immediate  cause  of  these  con- 
stitutional Fymptoms  is  not  known,  and 
the  effects  are  violent,  it  has  teen  calletl 
a  fever,  and  the  chief  attention  has  been 
directed   to  checking  this  fever;  but  the 
^mptoms  are  meicly  the  consequence  of 
'  the  inflammation  in  a  part  by  which  the 
constitution   is  easily  affected  ;  so  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  restore  the  healing  dis 


whereas  the  fever  is  only  a  syiupaiheiic 
syin|iiom  of  ihc  inftummation ;  but  as 
this  iiitlammatioii  is  connected  with  rital 
parti,  the  sympathetic  fever  is  so  much 
the  more  violent  and  dangerous.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  who  formed  this  idea 
of  this  disease. 

Why  »uch  u  disease  should  occur  after 
so  natural  an  operation  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, It  does  not  arise  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
liist  Inking  place,  as  we  miglit  at  first 
naturally  expect;  for  if  the  uterus  did 
intlame  in  cotisetiueiice  of  delivery,  there 
would  be  no  more  necessity  for  the  peri- 
toneum of  that  viscus  lo  iiillame  than  for 
the  peritoneum  of  the  iniesline  to  inijame 
when  the  intestine  is  iiself  inflamed, 
which  it  seldom  does;   and  if  the  perito- 


position  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  ntum  of  (he  uterus  inflamed  in  cunse- 


otber  symptoms  would  vanish  and  health 
be  restored.  A  dinrrhoja sometimes  comes 
on,  but  at  other'times  there  is  coslivene.-'S, 
both  of  which  i  am  inclined  to  think  muy 
be  considered  as  jympathenc  affections. 

It  is  perhaps  almost  impossible  at  first 
to  any  what  the  intlamraaiiott  is,  whether 
the  true  innammation  or  the  erysiielatous 
because  we  are  only  guided  by  the  con- 
■titutional  symptoms,  not  by  the  appear- 
ances. A  person  in  j-eemingly  toleiaulf 
teal'h  attacked  at  once  with  so  viutenl  » 
local  disease  will  beat  fust  ntised,  which 
will  make  it  appear  a  truly  iiiHaimnatury 
Complaint;  but  if  it  is  erysipelatous  lie 
soon  sinks.  Still  at  firsi  the  apparfnt  in- 
dicatioT)  would  be  iileediitc;,  and  that 
largely  ;  but  if  it  is  of  the  erysipelatous 
Itind  we  may  be  led  by  those  symptoms 
beyond  the  quantity  siiitabic  lo  the  con- 
stitution. Yet  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
do  better:  I  should  be  inclined  to  reduce 
the  patient  to  the  lowest  pitch  lalher  than 
allow  suppuration  to  take  place,  for  that 
would  certainly  kill.  In  whatever  light 
we  consider  an  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum that  is  capable  of  producing 
suppMtTiUon,  it  is  i/iie  of  the  most  danger- 
<^iJ3  diseasea  we  cad  meet  with,    lipw 
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qui-nce  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
that  is  not  a  neces-sary  cause  why  the 
whole  peritoneum  should  inflame,  ex- 
cc'piing  the  inflamniatinn  was  carried  so 
'ar  as  lo  produce  suppuration  on  tl'St 
part  of  the  peritontuiu.  but  tli6>  sult- 
sianre  of  the  uterus  generally  appears  as 
sound  as  in  those  who  have  no  such  dis- 
ease ;  however,  although  the  uterus  is  lo 
appearance  sound,  yet  it  may  be  in  such 
a  stale  .is  to  give  the  same  stimulus  of 
ini(>crfettion  as  if  it  were  enti'ely  re- 
moved or  not  existing.  T<i  ibuMratc  ihis 
we  may  bring  for^vard  the  circumstance  of 
two  cccks'  combs  thai  were  frozen  and 
thrown  off  as  dead  slouglu,  for  I  suppose 
from  analogy  that  ihe  frozen  par:s  wete 
still  alive,  and  if  so  we  may  see  that  a 
living  part  may  be  so  circumstanced  as 
to  give  the  stimulus  of  death  to  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  connected.  That  the 
inflan-iroatioti  of  the  peritoneum  arises 
ir<im  (he  stimulus  of  impeifection  is  also 
evidrnt,  because  if  a  man  is  wounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  sword  which  has  also 
wounded  one  of  the  intestines,  if  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen  is  chised,  and 
iinites  by  (he  first  intention,  the  wound 
in  the  inlcsline  will  uuite  with  some  part 
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with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  either  by 
estravatitied  blood  or  the  adhesive  in- 
Satnmation,  nnd  no  further  trouble  will 
eniue,  because  the  stimulus  of  hnperfet- 
tion  has  not  been  given.  But  if  a  niaii 
is  nounded  in  the  belly,  and  iliern  is  no 
wound  of  the  viscera,  yet  if  the  wound 
i»  kept  from  healing  IJy  Ihe  first  iinenlit>n, 
the  whole  periiontum  becomes  inflamed 
immediately,  not  from  the  !<preadiiig  of 
inflammatiun  by  the  conlininiy  of  *ui- 
face,  but  the  consciousness  of  impcrfec- 
Uon  In  the  membrane  itself,  by  which 
the  whole  is  brougiii  into  tl^e  same  action. 
It  is  probable  lliat  the  uterus  suddenly 
conlrtLting;,  ihe  neighbouring  |)ar(s,  be- 
coming Kiisible,  as  it  were,  of  the  loss  of 
a  part  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
inflame.  Sometimes  adhesion  will  (nke 
place,  and  a  circutuscribcd  abscess  will 
be  formed  in  the  lateral  and  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  and  probably  the  inR.imina- 
tion  was  cliiefly  in  the  rouiid  or  bioad 
Itf^ment :  first  there  is  hardness  and 
pain,  then  prominence  and  Auctualiou, 
when  it  may  be  bufely  opened- 
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Human  Ooohgy — Piyniologj/  of  the 
Pmtttt:  —  Developcment  —  Nutrition 
and  Circulation. 

1  now  proceed  to  illustrate  human  ovo- 
logy  from  the  engravings  of  Mayi^rier, 
Liiars,  Velpeuu,  Brciichet,  Granville, 
CoMe,  Spra',  and  those  pulili»hed  by 
aiyaeli  in  the  LutMlon   Medical  and  Sur- 

Sical  Joutnal,  1836,  from  the  iwelfih 
•y  of  embryonic  exi&tence  to  the  com- 
DMncerot-nt  and  completion  of  the  deve- 
loperoent  of  the  placenta;  and  1  shull  next 
»hew  you  engravimts  tepre^entincr  the 
rirculttiion  of  the  human  ftctus,  and  that 
of  the  four  clas-es  of  veiicbral  animals, 
splendidly  executed  by  M.  Maitin  Si. 
Ange.  I  have  al&o  l>f.forc  me  a  number 
of  preparations  cluetly  collected  from 
the  inferior  cl.isses  of  liie  nuimal  itiQg- 
dom,  illustrative  of  the  ovology  of  the 


hen's  egg,  of  the  mouse,  rat,  cat,  rabbit, 
bitch,  sheep,  cow,  mare,  and  lastly,  of  uor 
own  species;  and  all  )>resent  the  clocest 
analog,  if  not  almost  a  perfect  identity 
in  'tlie  deveio]>eineiit  of  comparative  and 
human  ovoloi^y.  (PlatcD  and  prepara- 
tioa»  ex/ii6il€d.)  All  the  invesliitation* 
of  physiologists,  naturalists  and  compa- 
rative anatomists  on  the  reproduction  of 
organized  beings,  or  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  have  been  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  mysterious 
funclioi.s  of  human  generation  and  ovo- 
loiiy.  The  former  we  have  already  con- 
sidered, and  the  latter  now  claims  Our 
sert€ii5  attention  and  study. 

Tlie  term  emliryo  is  applied  to  the  geini 
during  the  first  three  months  of  utero-gM- 
tulion,  or  until  its  di^erent  parts  are  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  it  is  called  fxtut 
during  the  remainder  of  its  »ojouni  in 
the  uterus,  and  infant  after  birth,  and 
until  the  .seventh  year  when  childhood 
commence*.  The  application  of  Ihe  word 
child  to  the  fcetus  in  utero  is  physiologic 
call^  incorrect. 

Much  di:$crepancy  of  opinion  exists 
amon^  pitysiolugisis  as  to  the  period  after 
conception,  in  which  the  ovule  or  embryo 
is  visible.  Hippocrates  said,  the  ovum 
wasvtsible  on  the  sixth  day;  .NJauricejtu 
on  the  seventh  day  ;  Meckel,  on  the  fifih  ; 
Pockels,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  Unuer,  on  the 
esgdih  ;  and  llaller,  from  the  lifteenlli  to 
the  twenty-Hrst.  V'elpi  au  di^isents  from 
all  these  writers,  and  denies  that  the  pre. 
sent  stale  of  science  is  such,  as  to  enable 
us  10  fix  on  the  exact  moment  of  human 
conception,  or  lo  prove  that  the  embryo 
will  descend  into  the  uterus  of  the  same 
animals  at  the  same  peiiod  after  different 
conceplioos.  The  exact  moinent  at  which 
the  human  icerm  is  impreunaled,  and  at 
whicli  it  appears  in  the  uterus  af.er  its 
vivificatiou.  is  as  yet  involved  in  utier 
darkness ;  atvd  the  researches  of  two 
thousand  yean  have  not  yet  pene'rated 
the  mystery  which  surround-i  it.  The 
transinis-ion  of  life  by  paieiiUt  is  us  in- 
conipreheiJ»ible  to  physiolojists,  as  iis 
nature  and  cesution.  Delicacy  forbids  _ 
a  rii;id  inquiry  on  (he  subjcci,  and  the  ■ 
opportunities  of  examining  the  ovaries  ■ 
imtnedialely  after  conception  aie  so  nre, 
that  there  never  was,  nor  perhaps  will  bea 
a  physiuloj^ist  who  could  avail  himself  of 
ihciu.  Hence  the  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  investijation  of  human  ovo- 
logy  from  the  iMntuit  of  conception,  hnd 
the  necestity  of  referring  to  coinparatire 
aualumy  for  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject.    This  :>cicuce  shews  the  closest  w      M 
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Umj  b«twe«a,  indeed  we  night  *ay.  the 
identity  of  ovolD^y  in  all  viviparous  and 
evil  erous  animuls  a'>  was  already  stalfd. 
Tlie  nncjeiiis  applied  the  teim  '^ovq 
emen,  to  tlie  ifroducl  of  concepiion  du- 
ring the  first  BIX  days.  The  nine  follow- 
ing days  (hey  called  it  Kvtifta,  i<r(us,  then 
emhr^o  during  twelve  dyj,  and  tliey 
employed  the  word  wailiov  to  designate 
the  fofiu*  10  tlie  forty-fjilli  day,  and  thest 
four  fpoclis  vrere  characterized  in  tuo 
*erses : — 

Sex  in  lacte  dies,  ter  sunt  in  aai^guine 

terni, 
Bis  seui  carnem,  ter  seni  membra  figu- 

raoU 

Hippocrotea  De  N?.t.  Pueri 

Pockels  asserts  that  he  exainined  lour 
Bva  bi-tween  llie  eigl^th  and  sixteenifi 
day  ;  and  Bectard  says,  the  ovum  is  visi- 
ble when  it  measures  only  liiree  lines  in 
diameter. 

Ac<ording  to  Meekel,  the  ovum  can  be 
distinctly  seen  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
conception;  it  is  six  or  eight  lines  in  dia- 
meter, is  pynforiD,  elonga'ed,  curved, 
large,  and  round  at  the  enlremity,  which 
appeurs  to  be  the  head,  fixed  lo  the  mem- 
branes by  the  opposite  exiremiiy  which  is 
small :  it  offers  a  homogenoun  appear- 
ance, and  with  diflfictilty  a  white  fibre  is 
seen,  which  is  said  to  be  the  spinal  mar- 
row, (Veliieau.) 

Sir  E.  Home  describes  it  at  the  eighth 
day  of  existence,  as  a  vesicular,  glutinous, 
pellucid  oval  body,  attached  lo  the  fun- 
dus uteri;  that  it  is  composed  of  tvto 
oval  bodies  joined  by  neck,  the  one 
the  head,  the  other  the  trunk.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1817  Med.  Cliir.  Trans  vol.  ii.) 
M.  Velpeau  remarks  that  there  is  nothing 
fo  prove,  that  the  corpuscle  described  by 
Home  was  an  ovum  more  than  anything 
else.  (Traite  des  Accouth,  1835.) 

The  experiments  ol  Grnaf,  Nuck,  Db- 
Terney.  IIai(>hlon,  and  Cruikshank,  de- 
monstrate, that  the  impregnated  ovum  of 
inferior  animals  does  not  descend  inio 
the  uterus  for  some  days  after  concepiiot). 

M.  Velpeau  describes  an  ovura  of 
twelve  days  old.  A  midwife  was  on  the 
last  day  of  mcnstruatiun,  when  her 
hunband  returned  frnm  Rouen,  where  he 
had  passed  two  months.  Conjugal  inti- 
macy occurre<l  next  morning,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  day,  this  woman  who  was  the 
mother  of  six  children,  aboiled.  The 
ovule  which  she  sent  me  could  not  be 
more  or  less  than  twelve  days  old.  The 
embryo  was  very  distinct,  as  well  as  the 
resides  and  ail  the  aembraaes. 


Accord  ins  to  the  ob«ervalioni  of  (bi> 
auihur,  1,  ihe  spinal  LOid  is  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  botly;  2,  that  this  axil 
appe-drs  before  all  other  organs;  3,  ihsl 
It  so  ely  exists  for  a  1  ng  time;  4,  that 
its  f.rm  dues  not  differ  very  essentiall/ 
from  what  it  is  at  oilier  periods  of  intra- 
uterine life  ;  A,  that  until  ilie  twentieth  or 
some  days  more,  ilie  »-mh'yo  is  not  strait, 
nor  swelled  in  the  middle  ;  i,  that  the 
bead  ai^d  nt-ck  form  less  than  half  its 
length;  7,  that  its  curvature  apprnache* 
nearer  lo  a  circle,  the  less  it  is  developed; 
8,  that  the  dispositions  of  its  inlemat  cirw 
cumference  dilfer  but  slightly  fruro  thoM 
at  a  later  period,  whil.-l  i(6  contour  or 
cavity  deserves  the  must  serious  attention. 

M.  V'elptau  also  informs  us,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  third  week  the  embryo  is 
elongated,  and  he  belie>es  that  it  first 
Consiits  of  the  cerebro-spinal  (system ; 
it  ap|iejts  to  him,  from  tiumeTOUS  recent 
observations,  that  the  vertebral  column  it 
the  fundamental  part  of  the  body,  and 
that  all  other  parts  proceed  fiomthisaa 
I  bmncbes  do  from  a  tree.  lie  dissenta 
from  Tiedemann,  Meckel,  Serres,  and 
Geoffroy-Saiiit-llilaiie,  who  think  the  or- 
ganic evolution  is  from  the  stdes  towards 
ilie  median  line,  which  is  the  more  gene- 
rally received  opinion. 

It  is  now  held  that  each  organ  is  dou- 
ble at  first,  but  as  developement  advances 
the  two  Uieral  parts  are  joined  logether. 
It  is  said  by  the  last  distinguished  author 
that  if  any  impediment  is  given  to  the 
growth  of  organs,  as  when  an  artery  does 
HOI  su(>ply  proper  materials  lo  an  organ, 
such  organ  will  be  impetfeclly  developed, 
and  thus  monsirosiity  produced.  He 
considers  the  influence  of  the  mother's 
mind  and  corporeal  exertions  on  th« 
'atbs,  at  sufBcient  causes  of  deformity  in 
the  early  stage  of  fecial  developt-meot. 
This  theory,  though  ingenious,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  proved,  not  is  it  gen- 
erally received  at  present. 

FuHclinnio/  the  Embryo  and  Fatut. 

The  sensibility  of  the  fcelus  in  utero 
must  be  admitted,  though  the  latter  is  not 
exposed  to  external  objects.  Its  motions 
are  often  violent  and  troublesome  «>• 
wards  the  completion  of  the  terra  of  ges- 
tation, and  aie  purely  instinctive.  Its 
caloricity  is  less  than  that  of  the  adult. 
(Edwaids.) 

Nulrition. — Of  all  the  questions  of 
physiology  this  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
disputed.  Some  have  placed  the  source 
of  nutrition,  in  the  water  of  the  amnios, 
which     surrounds    the    embryo,     more 
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thtft  in  the  placenta ;  others  in  the  vesi- 
outB  urobilicalis  atid  allHnloid^s;  muie 
io  the  gelatin  of  tl>e  cord,  and  Mine  in 
the  d>ci<lua  or  ei>Khorioo. 

Utrvey  and  Dien.erbroeck  (Anal.  corp. 
fiumtn.)  considered  the  water  of  the 
amnioi  hii(hly  nutritive  and  Ucelous; 
and  with  Uudbeck,  Hal'er,  Darwin,  La 
Courr^elDe  >ulril.  Foei.  in  uiero — 165A), 
maintaintd  it  passed  by  the  mouili  to  ihe 
flomath;     wknle    AltiD>^on,    boheiaave, 

tBirObn,  Levret,  and  Van-den- Both  alleged 
it  was  absurped  by  the  skin.  Ti>r$e 
opinioi'i  are,  however,  refuted  by  the  fact, 
tlial  in  casirs  of  imper'oration  of  the 
«sophagu9,  stumacli,  and  imestines,  and 
in  iicrpiialous  moiisier*,  and  also  wlim 
thf  infdQt  II  born  with  all  the  outlets  im- 
pervious, it  is  fully  devirlopcd.  (Dubois^ 
Desgrangases,  Burton's  iVIid.  p.p.  96 — 
116,  \'elpeau  p.  Ivd.)  Darthulin  and 
Marianne  have  known  (he  fcetus  to  sur- 
vive in  ihe  uterus  after  the  escape  of  the 
vialers;  while  Velpeau  had  sem  a  case  at 

the  Hotel  Liieu,  in  April,  18^4,  in  uhich 
the  fcetus  lived  more  than  a  month  in  thp 
womb  under  similar  circumstances  (<.)p, 
Cit.),  and  Burton  i>aw  an  infant  born, 
Jan.  13,  17^0.  Kiihoui  any  waters.  {Op. 
Cit.  p,  103.)  I  have  often  observed 
iniknis  fully  developed  in  caset  in  which 
there  was  veiy  liiile  amniotic  fluid,  per- 
haps not  an  ounce,  and  labours  of  this 
kind  are  termed  dry  by  women  and  mid- 
wives.  It  would  be  uninteiesiiiip  to  no- 
tice alt  tbe  phjgiolugical  revtries  upon 
this  and  other  parts  of  my  subject ;  but  I 
annot  help  insfriing  a  few  more  upon 
this  point  Lobstein  held  the  amnioiic 
fluid  was  partly  passed  by  the  genitals  ; 
Osiinder,  Oken,  and  Muller,  that  it  was 
abkorbed  and  modiKed  by  the  mammae 
tlien  conveyed  to  the  thymus  gland,  and 
finally  to  ihe  thoiacic  duct  ;  while  Schu- 
rigius,  Uovid,  Bctderer,  Scheele,  Win- 
slow,  Heroldt,  Beclard.  and  Geoffroy- 
S^int-llilaire,  believe  it  to  enter  the  ira- 
cfaia  and  bronchi,  and  to  be  there  elabo- 
rated  for  the  purposes  of  nuiniion.  Thege- 
Aeral  and  received  opinion  of  almost  all 
physiiiKvists  is,  that  at  first,  alimentaliun 
18  in  the  ovum  itself,  as  in  the  lien's  egi;, 
and  after  a  ceruin  time,  that  the  pla- 
centa is  the  source  of  nutriiion  to  the 
flatus.  It  has  been  said  that  the  placenta 
i<  a  respiratory  organ  tJ  the  fcslus,  sup- 
plies it  with  oxygen,  and  receives  the 
Diuod  of  the  mother.  (  oerg  Journal  des 
Prog^s  des  Sciences,  t.  i».) 

During  the  early  period  of  inira-ulerine 
life,  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  um- 
bilical veiiole,  which  is  continuous  with 


the  intestinal  lube,  ab^'orbs  irs  own  fluid, 
wi  ich  is  carried  by  He  omi^>halo-mesen> 
leric  vein  to  the  heari  ol  tl^e  embryo. 
The  analogy  of  these  vessels  to  ihose  of 
ihe  yolk  of  the  gain naceous  egg  renders 
this  opinion  extremely  prob.-blf.  The 
ab>c-nce  tf  the  meconium  in  ncephalous 

•  a-es  (Elben),  which,  bc<  oming  to  others, 
was  Ihe  residuum  of  digestion,  was  ion» 
sidered  an  argument  in  favour  of  iht 
passage  of  ihe  amniotic  fluid  into  th« 
stomach.  Meconium  is  formed  by  ihebilfr, 
and  IS  oiil)  absent  %\hpn  the  li^er  iswanl> 
>ng.  (Tiedemann.)  Tbe  human  femal* 
n>  tirishes  lier  oiTtpring  wiib  her  blo«d, 
through  ihe  medium  of  placenta;  while 
ihe  fdtius  possesses  an  organ  For  the  fur> 
tlier  depuration  of  the  blood,  and  th« 
liver  IS  ihal  organ.  (Bichxi  and  oihers.) 
Tiedemann  and  Gmeiin  considered  it  th« 
same  in  (he  adult.  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Stoker  of  Dublin,  in  h<8  Fathology 
upon  this  poiiii,  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ini(  and  satisfactory.  Of  Uns,  however, 
1  shall  speHk  more  fully  hereafter,  when 
I  have  described  the  function  of  the  pla« 
centa. 

The  circulaiion  of  the  placenta  is  alM 
differently  explained.  Some  say,  the 
fecial  arteries  deposit  the  blood  in  the 
cells  of  the  placenta,  whence  it  is  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  maternal  veins,  and  carried 
to  the  maternal  luntrs  to  be  vivified,  and 
afii-rwards  hroughl  by  the  arteries  to  Ihe 
placenta.  Others  maintain,  that  a  portion 
tjf  the  blood  deposited  by  the  umbilical 
arleiies,  is  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  ihat 
n»m«,  and  returns  to  the  fcetus.  M. 
Velpeau  raises  a  formidable  objection  to 
the  first  opinion.  lie  says  if  the  blood 
of  the  umbilical  arteries  is  deposited  ia 
ihe  placental  sinuses,  it  must  evidenily 
mix  with  that  of  the  uterine  arteries, 
which  is  effused  in  the  same  jilace ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
ab^orhcnl  mouths  of  the  umbilical  vein 
postess  the  faculty  of  choosing  the  arte- 
rial blood  from  this  mixture,  as  the  ttte- 
rine  veins  do  nut  take  up  but  the  vtnout 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  an  injection 
will  pass  with  ihe  greatest  facility  from 
ihe  arteries  inio  the  veins  of  Ihe  pl<>centa, 
without  effusing  itself  upon  the  uterine 

♦  urface  of  that  hody,  and  therefore  the 
blood  of  ihe  fcetus  i*  not  taken  up  by  the 
uterus.  It  appears  from  the  results  of  all 
aiial«mical  injections,  whether  made  fronu 
the  maternal  or  fcetal  vessels,  and  even 
from  both  simultaneously,  that  there  are 
certain  portions  of  Ihe  placenta  unin- 
jected,  and  therefore  there  is  not  a  direct 
commuuication   between  the  cixctjJalic^ 
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of  the  human  (emale  and  the  fcetas  in  the 
womb.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  practicml  obsielrii-ian  that  the  pulse 
of  a  woman  during  the  early  stage  of 
parturition,  and  in  jome  cases  during  the 
whole  of  this  proresii  will  be  natural, 
varying  from  7l>  to  7H,  while  that  of  tlve 
fontanelle  ofthe  Actus,  or  of  the  umbihcal 
cord  will  be  nearly  double  the  nmnber, 
and  Iherefore  the  circulation  of  (he  mu- 
ther  and  of  the  (atu^  is  not  continuous 
or  direct,  or  to  use  a  more  scicntiHc  term 
is  not  synchronous.  Any  obstetrician 
can  determine  this  fact.  It  is  a  wise  or- 
dioatioD  of  nature  that  there  should  nut 
be  a  direct  circulation  between  the  womb 
and  the  ovule  or  future  being,  when 
iinpercepiible  lo  the  human  e>e,  and 
when  the  mentul  emotions  or  ordinary 
exertions  of  the  mother  would  accelerate 
her  circuiatiiin  so  much  as  in  derange  or 
destroy  the  ofl'spiin^;  in  the  first  moments, 
hours,  or  da}s  of  its  existence.  You 
should  icmember  the  remarks  made 
upon  the  pUcenla  in  a  former  lecture, 
in  whicl>  you  will  find  solid  objections 
against  the  former  reasonmg  and  cgnclu- 
aions. 

AI.  Velpenu  remnrlLs,  and  I  ftilly  agree 
with  him,  that  experiments  with  injec- 
tions on  the  dead  body,  do  not  prove  the 
actual  staif  of  living  parts.  Thus,  when 
a  veiy  fii.e  injection  is  thrown  from  (he 
arteries  of  the  pelvis  of  a  dead  body, 
the  injecting;  matter  ap)jears  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  ti'C  intestines;  intro- 
duced by  the  vera  portac,  it  not  only  re- 
turns by  the  hepatic  arteries  and  veins, 
but  by  the  t-.xcietory  ducts  of  the  bile.  If 
forced  throuieh  the  riital  artery,  it  not  only 
passes  into  the  emul^ent  vein,  but  also 
iDlo  the  pelvis,  »nd  then  into  the  urvthra, 
Notivithstanding  these  facts,  we  ranni>t 
conclude  that  during  life  the  blood  con- 
tinually tlan^udes  into  tlie  atimenlary 
CAnal,  or  that  it  passes  from  the  vessels 
of  the  liver  into  the  hepatic  ducts,  or  from 
the  kidiipys  into  (lie  urethra.  l*^ofes^or 
Burns,  who  admits  the  vascular  canlinuily 
between  Uie  plucenla  and  the  womb,  has 
iiotpre-ciited  Dr.  Bluiidell  or  Dr.  Horner 
from  denying  a  direct  circulation  between 
the  mutber  and  foetus,  nur  M.  Baer,  from 
establiihing  the  principle  that  in  mammi- 
ferx,  tl)e  vessels  of  the  mother  are  not 
continuous  with  those  of  the  embrj-o. 
Here  is  a  preparation  shewing  the  plaqpnta 
partly  separated  fiom  the  uterus,  but  the 
points  of  union  are  so  intimate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distiDinii^h  the  line  of  de- 
oia/vatioa.  The  uterine  sinuses  are  distinct 
prmr  the  sorfice  from  which  Uie  /ilaceuta 


is  separated.  In  cases  in  which  the  pla- 
centa is  expelled  entire,  we  often  tind  that 
on  looking  at  its  uterine  surface,  a  6ne 
membrane  covers  it,  and  this  will  be  very 
evident  by  placing  the  placenta  under 
water,  and  blowitnj  on  its  surface  with  a 
blow-pipe.  These  fatts  prove  that  the 
mode  of  transmission  of  blood  from  the 
uterus  to  the  plucenu  is  not  direct,  nor 
even  clearly  undersiood.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  blood  enters  by  simple  poro- 
sities, or  by  a  kind  of  imbibition,  or  that 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  radicles  of  the  um- 
bilical vein.  (Blumeabach  Inst.  I'hysiol.) 
This  conclusion  is  liable  to  objection*,  as 
the  experiments  of  Autenreiih  demon- 
strdte,  thai  the  blood  of  the  foetus  has  not 
(he  same  appearance  as  that  of  the  mo- 
ther. Il  is  more  rosaceous,  then  bei.omes 
redder,  and  blacker,  and  is  of  the  same 
colour  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  Tiede- 
raann  and  others  have  proved  that  il  con- 
tains a  much  greater  proportion  of  serum 
than  in  (he  adult,  which  is  less  coagula- 
ble.  Everything  proves  that  (he  compo- 
sition of  ibe  fcEial  blood  is  iliffererit  liom 
that  of  the  adult.  Lauth,  Junior,  haa 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 1, 
that  ihrre  are  between  the  decidua  and 
the  terminations  of  the  vessels  of  the  pla- 
centa, vascular  tilanienis,  wliich  he  thinks 
are  lympliatk-s ;  '2,  thai  these  vessels  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  immediately 
communicate  with  the  utenne  ramifica- 
tions; 3,  that  they  are  "f  two  kinds,  some 
taking  up  materials  which  h.t?e  under- 
gone an  elaboration,  and  have  thus  be> 
come  fit  10  nourish  the  foetus  ;  the  othtrs 
which  proceed  from  ilie  placenta  to  the 
tiieru",  removing  from  the  blood  of  the 
fixius  such  principles  as  can  no  longer  be 
of  any  ujc  to  it. 

M.  Martin  St.  Ange,  whose  extensive 
researches  in  comparative  anatomy  on 
the  circulation  of  tWe  tjlood  in  the  human 
fatus,  and  in  four  classes  of  vertebral 
animals,  received  ihe  prizes  of  llie  Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences  in  lB,il-32,  is  of  opi- 
nion, "th*t  the  circulation  between  the 
uterus  and  placenta  is  performed  by  en- 
domos  or  imiiibition,  riz  :  that  the  porous 
placental  ramifications  inspire  the  fluids 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  uterus, 
which  fluids,  in  passing  through  the  pla- 
centa, an  organ  of  hxmatosis,  acquire 
qualities  for  the  nutriiion  of  the  organs 
ol  the  fcelus,  and  consequently  1  am  in- 
duced to  deny  the  immediate  communi- 
cation Wtwecn  the  vessels  of  the  uterus 
and  those  of  the  placcnia.''  (Translation 
by  T.  W.  Jones,  M.  D.)  M.  Velpeau 
arrives  at  the  same  couclu^ion  whidu 
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most  generally  received.  According  to 
this  iniJefatigable  autlior,  the  fiElus  de- 
rives nuirition  from  the  differml  sources. 
It  is  like  a  vei^etable  which  imbihf&  fiom 
the  circumambieni  humidities.  The  enve- 
lope on  its  peripliere,  is  a  true  cellular 
sponge,  which  absorbs  in  the  lube  or 
womb,  Uio.se  nutritive  primipks  jwhich 
develope  the  vesicles,  so  thai  the  embryo 
nourishes  itself  like  the  chick,  in  the  t^g, 
or  like  a  plain  from  the  principles  in  its 
cotyledons,  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
umbilical  vesicle  gradually  becomes 
thicker.  The  emulsive  suhsiance  of  thf 
alUntois  is  praduilly  absorbed.  The 
vessels  of  the  cord  form  about  the  end  ol 
the  second  niomh,  and  the  |>lacenta  be- 
comes developed  for  the  etolution  of  the 
fietus.  This  spoiig^y  muss  imbibes  nutri- 
tive princi|[>lfs  from  the  womb,  wliich  are 
converted  iitto  a  fluid  m-ire  or  less  like 
blood,  and  (his  is  absorbiid  by  The  roots 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  placenta  ex- 
tracts materials  from  ibe  womb  wliiih 
form  the  fluids  of  ilic  ftttu.*,  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  serain.^l  gland  extract  bile, 
urine  und  spermatic  fluid  from  liieir  ves- 
sels, and  as  trees  and  plants  extr,jct  from 
the  soil,  the  principles  of  the  numerous 
sobstances  which  compose  ibem. 

M,  Velpeau  is  imlined  to  suppose  that 
the  arterial  blood  of  the  foetus  undergoes 
its  changes  by  a  molecular  action  in  the 
placent'i,  which  ihnu'jti  inexplicable  may 
ht  itill  correct.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
compared  to  (he  capillary  system  after 
birth  ;  to  what  takes  place  in  s-cretory 
organs,  and  in  the  Uiitic  itself.  The  Quids 
of  the  ovum  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  those  of  the  woman  ;  but  a  change 
may  take  pluce  anulagous  to  that  in  the 
lungs  belwt-eii  the  atmospheric  air  and 
the  venous  blood. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   DR.    ABRA- 
HAM COLLESS  WORK  "ON  THE 
VENEREAL  DISEASE,  AND  ON 
THE  USE  OF  MEi;CURY.." 

By  RicBAiiD  Cabmiciiaei,  M.R.I..\., 

Honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  Medicine  of  France,  Sec,  &c.,  and 
consuliing  surgeon  of  the  Richmond 
Surijical  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  "  Practical  observ,itions  on  the 
Venerealdisease,  and  the  use  of  mercury," 
lately  published,  had  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  p«non  less  iQfluealtal  than  that  of 


my  friend,  Doctor  A.  Cotles,  I  should 
have  allowed  tliem  to  pass  without  any 
remarks;  but  his  doctrines  are  so  much 
in  opposition  to  thoje  which  1  espouse, 
that  althongh  he  has  not  honoured  me  so 
far  as  to  notice  any  of  my  published 
opinions  on  the  subject,  yet  I  feel  that  his 
oWrvations  have  been  in  many  places  so 
pointedly  opposed  to  them,  that  £  should 
be  deficient,  not  only  in  (hat  just  poition 
of  amour  propre,  which  every  man  ought 
to  possess,  but  in  my  duty  towards  the 
public,  were  1  to  allow  his  to  pass  un- 
heedfd,  and  to  permit  others  to  suppose 
that  I  had  changed  my  mind,  or  acquies- 
ced in  doctrines  which  have  not  even  the 
allurement  of  novelty  to  recommend 
itiem. 

I  trust  that  the  observations  T  am  about 
to  make  will  be  found  devoid  of  alt  the 
aorimony  which  a  desire  to  achieve  a  lri« 
umph  is  so  likely  to  induce,  bm  that  (hey 
will  be  made  in  that  cool  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical investigation,  where  (ha  object 
alone  is  to  ascertain  a  truth  of  considers^ 
ble  practical  importance;  and  1  beg  par- 
ticularly of  the  author,  not  to  consider 
them  ill  the  light  of  an  attack  upon  his 
opinions,  but  m  that  of  a  defence  of 
my  own. 

The  first  passage,  in  the  import  of 
which  I  cannot  agree,  occurs  in  the  first 
chapter,  which  treats  on  the  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Veneieal  Disease  "  In  it 
we  fifd  John  Hunter  eulogued  in  the 
terms  he  so  amply  deserves,  as  having 
ascertained  many  important  facts  relative 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease not  previously  known.  But  then,  as 
the  author  observes,  he  left  much  for  his 
successors  to  achieve,  and  exclaims,  "does 
it  not  appear  strange,  that  subsequent  wri- 
ters ha^-e  not  made  some  efforts  tn  supply 
these  deficiencies."  He  then  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  little  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  lliis  inquiry,  as  arising  froni\ 
the  aniversal  exhibition  of  mercury, 
which  interferes  with  the  notural  progress 
of  venereal  complaints;  fur  every  prac- 
titioner is  so  impressed,  he  observes, 
with  the  sense  of  duty  to  do  all  in  liis 
power  for  the  relief  of  his  patient,  that 
he  cannot,  consistently  with  (hat  feeling, 
withhold  such  medicine,  or  refrain  from 
such  means  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
the  case.  Now  this  conscientious  feeling 
has,  no  doubt,  prevented  our  author  from 
taking  any  steps  towards  ascertaining  the 
natural  progress  of  venereal  complaints, 
when  not  interfered  with;  but  as  a  feel- 
ing, perhaps  as  strong,  has  prevented 
others  from  having  recourse  to  mercury 
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in  innny  forms  of  ihe  venereal  disease,  so 
ve  must  look  lo  the  observation*  of  tlie 
htter,  or  to  tho»e  who  abstain  alipgeihf^r 
I  Jhim  the  use  of  mercury,  for  inforiTiation 
)  Wl  the  pO>nt   in   question.     And  [  would 
.  Jwre  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  no  useful  addi- 
Ftion»l  information  in   the  natural  history 
,  <^    iho«e   disTdseii   been   obtained   since 
Sunler's  lime,  by  those  practitioners  who 
i-iefiain  from  the  use  of  mercury?      Is  not 
kthe  classification  alone  of    the    various 
[ forms  of  venereal  disease,  grounded  on 
[Hie  nature  of  the  eruption,  a  great  and 
limportant  step  towards  a  just  knowledge 
[of    their  natural    history?     In    Hunter's 
fUrork,  we  find  these  eruptions  all  jumbled 
[together  under  the   general  term  of  cop* 
['|Jer-coloured   blotches,  which    is  as  little 
Significant   of  their  character  as  the  term 
dartre,  »o  generally  applied  by  our  neii^h- 
boura  to  ^very  variety  of  cutaneous  dis- 
Mse.       In  Hunter  on    the  venereal,  we 
And  no  mention  of  papulte,  pustules,  tu- 
bercles,   rupia,  psoriasis,    or    lepra ;    all 
those   forms    of    eruption,   indicative    of 
different  forms  of  the  disease^  and  uflen 
(•quiring  dilferent  modes    of  treatment, 
are  all  classed  under  the  one  general  dnd 
undisiiittruishable  term  of  copper-colored 
scaly  iiloiches.     Now  Hunter  i»  not  to  be 
accused   of  want  of   discrimination   for 
ihia  omission;  becauae,   at   the  time  in 
which  he   lived,  there  was  but  little  pre- 
cise  knowledge,   and  no  accurjcy  of  no- 
inenclature,    respecting   cutaneous  erup- 
tioiif.       But  when  the  profession  became 
•nliglitened   on   this  subject,   chiefly   by 
the   labours  of  Dr.  Wjllan,  tlie   informa- 
tion thus  obtained  was   applied  witii  ma- 
nifeit  utility  towards  a  just  classifi.  aiion 
of  the  different  forms  of   venereal  dis- 
ease. 

That  a  classification,  grounded  on  the 
character  of  the  eruption,  is  not  only  m 
accordance  with  nature  but  the  mot 
practically  useful  on*-  whicli  could  he  de- 
nied, is  apparent  frorn  Ihe  following  cir- 
cumstances:— 

1st,  When  a  practitioner  meets  with  a 
patient  aifecte<i  with  a  papular  erupiion, 
eitUer  m  its  early  state,  when  it  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  pimp'es  with  accu- 
minated  Ilea  Is,  containing  matter;  or  in 
lis  advanced  stage,  when  the  spots  have 
desquamated  and  |uesent  one  of  the  ap- 
pearances wliich  Hunter  calls  copper-co- 
loured blotclies,  he  may  be  certain  that  he 
has  imly  a  ds^ase  of  easy  management 
to  contend  with,  and  that  under  suitable 
treatment,  he  may  assuie  his  patient  with 
eon6  leace  of  a  certain  and  speedy  re- 
m>rej-jr. 


2ndly.  If  we  meet  with  a  pustalar 
eruption  which  terminates  in  superficial 
ulcers  and  not  in  d^-^quaraation,  we  ma^ 
be  certain  that  we  have  a  much  mure 
formidable  disease  to  manage. 

^rdly.  If  there  is  offVred  to  our  consi- 
deration a  ca-e  of  pusiul.«r  eruption, 
mixed  with  tubercles,  which  terminate  in 
deep  ulcers  which  spread  wiith  a  phage- 
da:nic  margin,  and  form  those  crusts 
termed  rupia,  we  may  be  certain  that  we 
have  the  most  unmanageable  and  des- 
tructive form  of  venereal  disease  to  con- 
tend with.  For  under  the  roost  judiciotis 
mode  of  treatment,  we  too  often  fail  ia 
curing  the  maUdy,  which  annually  des- 
troys numbers,  after  enduring  a  lingering 
and  loathsome  catalogue  of  disgusting 
ailments.  For  it  is  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  that  we  meet  with  extensive 
ulceration  engaging  the  uvula,  tonsils, 
and  back  of  the  pharynx  where  it  lies 
uiKin  the  bodies  of  the  verte^roe,  ulcer- 
ation of  the  nares,  destruction  of  th« 
bones  of  tlie  nose,  and  also  ulceration 
of  the  larynx,  the  usual  precursor  of 
laryngeal  phthitsis. 

4ihly.  The  >caly  eruption  comprising 
psoriasis  and  lepra,  is  a  form  of  the  dis- 
ease  which  is  in  general  manageable  ;  for 
unlike  the  pustular  and  phagedsnic  forms 
of  venereal,  it  yields  with  certainty  and 
((uickoess  to  the  influence  of  mercury. 
It  may,  however,  be  accompanied  by  deep 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and  very  obsti- 
nate nodes;  but  whether  ulceration  of  the 
larynx  and  of  the  nares  attends  it,  is  more 
than  I  can  say,  never  having  witnessed  it 
This  form  of  llie  disease,  which,  from  the 
term  "copper-coloured  scaly  blotches," 
was  most  frequently  met  with  in  Hunter'i 
time,  is  now  comparatively  seldom  to  be 
seen.  It  is  often  confounded  with  other 
forms  of  venereal  eruption,  because  pt- 
pulffi  and  pustules,  in  their  desquamating 
declining  stage,  when  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  is  considerably  exhausted 
assume  a  scaly,  copper-coloured  appear- 
ance ;  and  even  rupia  evinces  the  same 
tendency,  when  the  disease  is  on  the 
wnne.  But  I  have  never  teen  an  instanre 
(although  Mr.  Colles  adverts  to  sevtral) 
of  "a  papuNr  or  scaly  eruption  degeneN 
aling  into  rupi  i." 

The  tendency  of  all  venereal  eniplions 
i«,  as  the  disease  is  becoming  eahausted, 
and  is  grjidu»lly  yielding;  lo  the  powers  of 
the  consiitulion,  to  become  rcaly.  And 
when  in  this  >taie,  no  matter  in  what 
form  the  eruption  commenced,  I  never 
saw  mercury  do  harm,  but  always  observed 
the  most  decided  and  quick  amendmenC 
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lo  follow  its  adoption, — a  general  fact 
w1)ieh  must  be  a  great  comfbrt  to  those 
w1»o  are  either  too  indolent,  or  too  scep- 
tical, 10  think  it  of  any  consequence  to 
p»y  attention  lo  the  precise  character  of 
ihe  eruption. 

Frore  the  facts  abo*e  stated,  I  have  a 
right  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  sarcasm 
of  our  author,  that  all  who  treated  of  ven- 
ereal disease  since  Hunter's  lime,  have 
added  no  additional  information  relative 
to  its  natural  history.  It  is  a  mostiinpor- 
tant  practical  point,  and,  coupled  wiih 
the  natural  history  of  venereal  complaints, 
to  be  able  by  an  accurate  diagnosis, 
grounded  on  the  character  of  the  erup- 
tion, to  prognosticate  the  probable  event ; 
lobe  able  to  state  whether  the  patlen' 
will  recover  in  a  short  timp,  or  whether 
he  may  linger  for  years,  and  fiiuDy  sink 
under  the  disease  ;  and  also  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  eruption  lo  be  able  to  decide 
On  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

I  have  not  in  these  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  venereal  diseases,  in- 
sisted upon  the  much  disputed  point  of 
a  parlicuUr  form  of  primary  ulcer  beinic 
followed  by  a  pa»ticuiar  or  corresponding 
form  of  eruption.  And  I  have  refraiiK^d 
from  doing'  so,  becaii^ie,  though  my  opin- 
ions remain  unshaken  on  this  head,  and 
are  support'  d  by  a  host  of  observations, 
3rct  as  it  is  Mill  tub  judice,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  a>sume  it  as  a  fuel  e-tablished  in 
the  natural  history  of  venereal  diseases. 

But  notwithstanding  this  concession. 
and  that  l>r  Colles  declare*,  "that  after 
ft  loBi(  and  careful  observ.ition,  ne  had 
nut  been  able  to  trace  particular  forms  of 
eruption  to  parttcniar  forrns  of  primary 
ulcers,"  I  must  also  declare,  that  nothing 
i*  mor-  d'C-dedly  connpctrd,  in  my  mind 
than  the  links  vvhic'i  exist  bet^veen  vonor- 
ha*  virulenta,  a  patchy  excori^iion  of  ihe 
glans  and  prepuce,  and  the  »implt!  fun 
goiis-l  oking  ulcer  without  iiiduraiion, 
With  the  secondary  sympioms — p3pu*a« 
eruption  and  all  its  cuni  omiianl-,  as  laid 
down  in  my  work  on  vene'Ciil  diseasn  ; 
and  a,:ain.  the  connection  which  exi:<ts 
b'lween  the  prim-^ry  phaceHsnic  or 
•lau^hinc  ulcer,  ■with  venereal  rupia  »n(1 
all  its  dreaded  L'ompan:oiis,  is  equally 
evident. 

That  the  papular  and  phagedaenic  forms 
of  venerpal  dis.'axe,  as  described  in  mj 
Work,  1  ombine  in  each  a  concatenalinn  ot 
sympt  ims  b  'ih  primary  and  secondary, 
totally  dissimilar  in  appearance  in  elm. 
taller,  III  duration,  and  io  su>iceptibili<) 
of  being  acted  upon  by  mediciut,  is  ob- 


vious to  any  man  even  of  a  limited  expe> 
rience.and  must  be  acknowledged  as  )>uch 
hy  every  candid  mind  solicitous  after 
truth, 

Dr.  Colles's  rea<0Dt  for  dissenting 
from  this  doctrine,  I  shall  give  in  hit 
own  words  : — "  Firstly,''  he  say*.  •'  I  have 
not  unfrequently  observed  varieties  of 
eruption  exist  together  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  for  example,  I  have  seen  small 
venereal  lichen  on  the  face,  while  a  large 
form  of  papular  eruption  occupied  the 
trunk  and  (he  extremiiies ;  sometimes 
iiliiO,  1  have  found  >pols  of  a  pustular 
character  scattered  through  a  general  crop 
of  the  papular  eruptions.  Secondly,  I 
have  no'iced,  as  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  when  the  first  eruption  has 
l>een  removed,  either  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, or  by  other  means,  that  the  second 
crop  has  proved  of  a  different  kind; 
thus  ivhen  tlie  first  eruption  was  of  that 
small  pimply  kind  which  resembles  mea- 
sles, it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  papular 
eruption,  and  this  again  by  K  pustular 
crop.  And  thirdly,  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment J  for  example,  by  the  excessive  use 
of  mercury  in  bad  habits,  any  one  other 
form  of  eruption  maybe  made  to  degene- 
rate into  one  which  is  mnit  obstinate  and 
severe,  namely,  that  of  rupia."' 

To  these  observations  I  reply,  that 
small  palpulic  on  Ihe  face  and  large  ones 
on  the  trunk,  in  the  same  individual,  do 
not  evince  any  difference  m  the  nature  of 
the  eruption  on  these  two  parts,  but  only 
a  difference  in  its  intensity.  Ttie  same 
rbjeciion  might  be  urged  against  the 
■dentily  of  the  itch,  small-pox,  or  any 
other  eruption,  because  it  happens  to  be 
more  severe  in  any  one  p  irt  of  the  body 
th.<n  on  anmh-r.  Some  explanation  is 
perhaps  reqnired  wiih  ie<pect  to  the  no- 
meiictature  of  venereal  eruptions.  Pa- 
pultp  have  constanltr  accuminated  headi 
C'liilaining  maliirr,  which  some  mi:ht  call 
pustules:  but  ibe  true  diagnostic  dis- 
tinction between  venereal  p'pulie  and 
pustules  i-*,  thnt  the  former  end  in  des- 
qu.imatiuD,  the  latter  in  superficial 
ulcers. 

If  a  (a»e  presented  ttself  in  which 
pustules  that  lerniiiiated  in  ulcers  were 
mixed  with  papu  s,  I  would  nk  the 
p<itieni  was  afflicted  wi'h  the  pustular 
eriipiio'i;  always  designaung  it  by  the 
tcm  which  sit;rii(ied  the  most  severe  and 
dantieious  sp  I*  wl'ich  nppear  on  ibe 
alient.  For  in  the  pustular  eruption  we 
often  meet  wiih  papulae,  ai.J  in  the  pha- 
gedenic eruption  we  often  see  the  rupia, 
which  marks  the  disease,  intermixed  with 
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both  papul»  and  pustules ;  but  the  first, 
in  my  judgmeni,  indicates  in  each  form, 
the  true  nature  of  Uie  eruptiun. 

In  the  same  manner,  ia  smali-pox,  we 
often  observe  papulx  intermixed  with  the 
puilules,  which  latter  const! lute  the  du- 
racteristic  signs  of  the  disease,  for  no 
person  thinks  of  catling  small-pox  a 
papular,  but  a  pustular,  eruption. 

With  respect  to  the  secon J  ohjection,  I 
may  briefly  observe,  llial  the  tcndcncif  of 
all  veuer»-al  eruptions  in  re  appearing, 
either  a  second,  third,  or  fourtlj  tirae,  is 
to  assume  the  scaly  form.  But  although 
I  have  been  many  years  attend i tit;;  lo  the 
natural  htiitory  and  the  proiiress  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  L  cannot  <.al1  to  my  le- 
colieciion  a  single  instance,  even  unilcr 
•'  injudicious  ireutment,  and  the  extesiive 
.use  of  mercury,"  of  a  papular  eruption 
[|>eing  suiceeded  by  a  pustular  crop,  or 
[Ibis  last  by  lupla. 

The  successive  crops  of  both  the  papu- 

l^lar  and  pustular  erupiions  have,  as  1  have 

just  said,  an  obvious  tendency  to  assume 

^Ute  scaly  character,  in  which  they  appear 

[like  copper-coloured  blotches,  and  even 

^rupia  itself  has  the  same  tendency;  but 

'with  this  modification,  that  the  spots  ex- 

^libit  the  appearance  of   raised  rounded 

tubercles,  of  a  scaly  dark  red  or  copper 

'  colour,  of  which  we  possess  many  excel- 

['lent  delinealions  amongst  the  admiralile 

collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  the 

JlicLmond  Surgical  IJospitul. 

At  page  76,  I  find  the  following  ob- 
•er?aiion — "  We  shall  uow  consider  tlie 
proper  treatment  for  a  case  of  true  vene- 
treu)  ulcer,  the  llunlerian  chancre: — The 
local  treatment  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
Iconfined  to  the  most  bland  and  mild  ap- 
plicdlion9,  such  as  can  not  in  any  manner 
alter  the  features  of  the  ulcer,  for  I  am 
certain  that  many  useful  indications 
which  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  adroi- 
'  nisiration  of  mercury,  are  to  be  derived 
from  observing  the  clianj^es  which  these 
ulcers  undergo  through  the  agency  ol 
that  medicine;  these  changes,  and  their 
corre»pondnig  indications,  I  shall  here- 
after ad«ert  to.  I  am  further  ronhrmed  in 
this  opinion  from  having  observed  that 
little  or  no  benefit  is  derived  fiom  a  con- 
trary practice ;  thus  I  have  know  u  a 
diancre  completely  cut  out  on  the  hrst  or 
second  d.iy  after  its  appearance,  yet  the 
Occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  was 
not  prevented." 

I  cannot  agree  wiih  my  esteemed  con- 
temporary in  this  reasoning  or  advice; 
for  akliougii  At  may  have  sten  a  chancre 
extirpnted  oa  the  hrsl  or  second  day  after 


its  appearance,  and  yet  secondary  symp* 
toras  not  prevented,  yet  I  have  seen,  on 
the  contrary,  so  many  hundred  instances 
of  primary  venereal  ulcers  tre-ited  by  the 
free  application  of  lunar  caustic,  with  the 
view  of  deslroyine;  a  surface  secreting  a 
morbid  poison,  which  were  not  followed 
by  constitutional  symptoms, that  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  this  general  exemption,  by 
the  mode  of  treatment  mentioned,  as  a 
proof  iliat  I  acted  on  a  right  pnticiple. 
Out  in  order  to  cut  off  infection,  the 
sooner  it  is  attempted  ihe  betier.  W^e 
should  also  recollect,  that  during  the 
iirii'.  two  or  tliree  days,  and  whthl  the 
ulcer  is  still  excavated,  and  secreting  a 
tliin,  ichorous  discharge,  it  is  in  its  most 
viruletit  state,  and  therefore,  most  likely 
to  infect  the  constitution.  For  we  know, 
from  the  piactice  of  itioculaliug  vaccine 
and  vartolus  matter,  that  the  earlier  the 
poison  is  takpn,  and  before  the  matter  be- 
comes purulent,  the  more  certain  we  are 
of  impaitintr  the  poison;  and  therefure, 
It  follows  that  tire  sooner  we  prevent  an 
nicer  from  secretini;  a  higfily  infectious 
matter,  the  mote  likely  are  we  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  the  system ;  and 
this  is  of  mure  const-quence  than  with- 
holding our  hand  with  the  view  of  re- 
ceiving "useful  indications,  which  may 
serve  to  guide  us  in  the  administration  of 
mercury.'' 

Concerning  the  prevalent  exhibition  of 
mercury,  Doctor  Colies  observes:  "la 
nty  opinion,  nothing  can  more  clearly 
establish  the  claims  of  mercury  to  be 
considered  as  a  specijc  for  this  disease, 
than  the  frequent  instances  of  cures  made 
by  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must 
employ  it  at  random ;  and  very  fre- 
quently on  patients  as  careless  and  incau- 
tious as  the  prescriber  is  ignorant  and 
pretending.  It  is  wonderful  th^t  an  en- 
gine so  very  powerful  could  have  been  so 
long  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced, the  injudicious,  the  unedu- 
cated and  unprincipled,  and  yet  should 
not  have  committed  more  havoc  than  it 
has  done."  But  surely  Dr.  Colies  does 
not  mean  to  assert  that  mercury  has  not 
committed  most  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
hands  he  alludes  to.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  that  we  do  not  witness  instances 
either  In  public,  or  in  private  practice,  of 
tlic  injurious  consequences  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  this  most  powerful  medicine  ; 
but  I  Will  not  limit  this  imputatiou  to 
the  '-injudicious,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
unprincipled,"  for  I  assert,  that  as  long 
as  mercury  is  blindly  administered  even 
by  the  judicious,  ilie   educated,  and  the 
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principled,  underthe  deceitful  and  empi- 
rical notion  that  it  is  a  "specific"  for  the 
cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  and  not 
given  as  a  medicine  of  unequivocal  and 
ascertained  powers,  on  sound  pathologi- 
cal principles,  we  are  not  Itkely  to  im- 
prove medicine  as  a  science,  enhance  our 
own  characters,  or  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  benefit  our  patienls.  Are 
we  ahvays  to  be  swamped  by  the  obse- 
letG  axiom,  that  mercury  is  the  only  and 
appropriate  cure  for  every  form  of  vene- 
real disease?  Mr.  Pearson  formerly 
escaped  from  the  many  obstacles  he  met 
•with  in  practice  that  militated  against 
this  notion,  by  cliristcning  those  refractory 
symptoms  that  did  not  yield  to  mercury, 
syphiloidal,  or  sequelit  of  syphilis;  Mr. 
Mathias  by  calling  them  mercurial;  Mr. 
Abernethy.  piieudo-sypliilitic.  And  now 
Doctor  Colles  tells  us,  that  when  mercury 
fails  it  is  because  it  has  been  "injudi- 
ciously employed  ;"  either  in  loo  small 
or  loo  large  quantities ;  for  too  short  or 
too  long  a  lime  j  or  that  the  patient  has 
not  be^n  duly  prepared  for  its  use;  or 
that  he  has  taken  it  in  a  negligent  man- 
ner, and  not  under  a  sufliciently  strict 
regimen.  It  seems  never  to  enter  into 
his  mind  that  when  it  fails,  il  may  be 
because  il  is  an  inappropriate  or  inju- 
riout  medicine  for  the  fornt  of  disease 
under  ivlijch  the  patient  labours;  or  that 
it  has  been  administeied  at  an  unfavour- 
able period,  for  instance,  during  (he  con- 
tinuance of  the  eruptive  fever. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  ol>- 
servations  with  respect  to  the  Ireat- 
menl  of  primary  ulcers : — *'  Although  I 
have  repeatedly  stated,  that  when  piya- 
lisra  has  been  established,  the  further  use 
of  mercury  becomes  comparatively  safe, 
yet  it  may  happen,  either  from  the  mer- 
cury being  continued  too  long,  or  too 
largely,  in  n  weakly  system,  or  from  a 
slate  of  fever  induced  by  other  causes, 
that  a  chancre  which  has  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  healing,  will  take  an  unfa- 
vourable turn,  and  assume  a  phagedainic 
or  a  sloughing  dispoaitiou." 

Now  here  the  ulcer,  it  seem«,  unluckily 
'  began  to  assume  a  phagedx'nic  or  a 
sloughing  disposition,  "  because  the  pa- 

Itient  had  taken  mercury  too  long  or  too 
largely."  But  if  our  author  had  not 
been  blinded  by  his  prejudices,  he  would 
have  said,  because  mercury  is  not  nn  ap- 
propriate or  fit  remedy  for  any  primary 
I  ulcer  which  shows  a  disposition  either  to 
I  the  phagedtenic,  or  the  sloughing  process ; 
L  but  this  would  be  expecting  too  much,  for 
■  it  wonld  lead  to  an  admission  that  there 
I  No.  500. 


is  a  difference  in  primary  ulcers  indicat* 
ing  the  necessity  of  different  modes  of 
treatment.  Continuing  hia  observations 
on  these  obdurate  ulcers  which  so  pro- 
vokingly  resist  the  infallible  powers  of 
mercury,  we  read,  that  "about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  had  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  labouring  under  the 
venereal  disease,  who  were  received  into 
the  attic  wards  of  Stevens's  Hospital,  I 
altempied  the  ireatment  of  such  cases  by 
throwing  in  mercury  largely  and  sud- 
denly; but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  judicious  plan  of  using 
mercury,  or  to  the  bad  habits  of  the  men 
induced  by  intemperance  and  dissipation, 
U  know  not ;  but  1  freely  admit  that  with 
many  this  practice  was  not  successful. 
However  the  success  of  the  two  plans, 
that  by  mercury  and  that  by  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  was  so  evenly  balanced 
at  the  lime  the  military  hospital  was 
broken  up,  that  I  was  quite  undecided 
which  (o  prefer.  About  this  time  I  learned 
the  use  of  the  black  wash,  which  has 
rendered  such  essential  services  in  the 
early  periods  of  this  condition,  that  I  have 
not  since  repeated  the  experiment  of 
adrainsiering  mercury  ibTough  the  con- 
stitution. Many  of  the  cases  treated  with 
mercury  were  cured  without  the  slightest 
destruction  of  any  part,  but  this  was  pur- 
chased by  the  certain  and  severe  suffermgs 
of  a  violent  salivation.  Some  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  part  of  the  glans,  and* 
some  few  had  the  penis  destroyed  down 
to  a  level  wiih  the  pubes  :  Possibly  the 
mercurial  treatment  would  have  been  the 
more  frequently  successful,  had  I  more 
constantly  used  venesection  and  other 
evacuations  as  a  process  preparatory  to 
the  use  of  mercury.  There  is  one  condi- 
tion of  the  sloughing  penis,  which  I  look 
upon  with  total  despair  of  being  able  to 
afford  any  means  of  arresting  its  progress 
until  it  has  destroyed  the  entire  penis 
down  to  the  puhes  ;  I  mean  that  conaition 
lit  ^hich  theslou(;hing  partis  so  soft,  ai  to 
resemble  melted  tallow  when  beginning  to 
form  into  a  solid.  I  huve  never  seen  the 
progress  of  this  arrested,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  any  local  or  constitutional  means 
hitherto  employed."  And  yet,  at  the  very 
p«'riod  alluded  to  by  Doctor  Colles,  my 
work  on  venereal  diseases  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  surgeon,  and  he  would 
there  have  found  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  form  of  ulcer  was  successfully 
treated,  and  the  absolute  necessity  em- 
piafieallij  insisted  on  of  abstaining  alto- 
kjether  from  the  use  of  mercury.  But  I 
feel  grateful  for  the  candour  of  Doctor 
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CoUes's  admisHon;  aDcI  although  I  wide- 
ly difl'er  from  him  in  ray  opinions,  yel  1 
have  the  uimost  reliance  on  ttie  honesty  of 
his  statements.  Thus  we  find,  Ihat  even 
ia  his  hands,  mercury  failed  to  heneiit 
phagedxnic  ulcers ;  but  surely  he  oT  all 
pthers  should  not  altribule  this  failure  i 
either  to  a  neglect  of  the  preliminaries  of 
"venesection  and  oUier  evacuations  i."  or 
to  an  "injudicious  plan  or  mode  of  using 
it;"  or  even  to  the  "bad  habits  of  Uie 
men."  For  it  is  well  known  that  ioldiers 
helng  well  fed,  cloalhed,  andi  exercised, 
possess  far  superior  consiitulLons  to  the 
generality  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals. 
llis  reliance  upon  his  favotirile  medicine, 
it  seems,  therelore,  would  liave  been  sadly 
shaken,  had  he  not  at  this  lime  learned 
the  use  of  black  wiish,  the  well-kuuvvn 
combinaLion  of  Ciilomel  and  lime  water. 
This  fortunate  discovery  s.ived  his  con- 
^dence  in  the  powers  of  mercury;  and  I 
believe,  at  the  same  lime,  not  a  few 
unworthy  member*  of  society  from  being 
reduced  to  mere  slumps,  if  not  uprooted 
allO)(ether  from  their  pelvic  origins. 

The  good  effects  which  so  frequently 
arise  from  a  spi'ntaneous  hxmorrhage 
in  slopping  the  progress  of  a  phagedjcnic 
ulcer,  is  next  adverted  to.  This  fact  I 
particularly  slated  in  my  work,  (at  p,  166. 
Second  edition,')  and  therefore  recoin- 
mended  (ai  p.  18'2,)  the  removal  of  the 
jag<>ed  and  uneven  edges  of  such  an  ul- 
•  ccr  by  the  knife,  which  induces  a  bleeding 
that  succeeds  often  in  checking  its  further 
progress.  Butas  oui  author  does  not  con- 
descend to  notice  the  works  of  any  man 
since  Hunter's  time,  I  have  no  right  to 
COinplain  of  his  disregarding  this,  and 
some  other  points  of  practice,  which,  1 
believe  originated  with  myself. 

In  the  next  page,  even  after  (he  ulcer 
ii  induced  to  heal,  he  recommends  a 
course  of  mercury,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  constitution.  Now  I  beg  lo 
protett  against  ihii  practice,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  phai^edaenic  ulcer,  after 
it  had  been  healed,  break  out  afresh,  as 
soon  as  the  mercury  had  affected  the  sys- 
tem, as  if  to  evince  how  inimical  is  its 
use  in  this  form  of  venereal  disease. 

In  the  same  page,  we  fii'd  that  a  full 
course  of  mercury  is  reiommended  for 
the  cure  of  cliaiicrous  excoriation — a  pri- 
niaiy  affection,  which  1  have  mentioned 
as  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  papular 
eruption. 

This  recommendation,  I  acknowledge, 

Astonished    me;  as   t   thougiit   ihai  sue* 

practice  had  been  long  since  relinquished, 

iavtng  atyseif  been  jd  ihe  Jiabit  of  treat- 


ing it  wiih  some  mild  astringent  wash, 
and  gentle  aperients,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  a  practice  which 
usually  removed  the  complaint  in  three 
or  four  days,  ihe  most  obstijiale  case  sel- 
dom extending  to  a  week;  and  I  found 
that  constitutional  symptoms  as  seldom 
octrurred  after  this  treatment,  as  when  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  mercury. 
On  looking  over  the  cases  which  Dr.  Col- 
les  gives  as  illustrative  of  his  mode  of 
managing  those  ulcers,  we  find  that  ,Mr. 
W.  used  mercury  in  large  quantities  for 
the  cure  of  this  simple  complaint,  and 
that  he  even  took  five  grains  of  blue  pill> 
or  three  grains  of  calomel,  three  limes  a 
day,  while  he  rubbed  in  mercurial  oint- 
ment every  night.  The  next  case,  (.Mr. 
R.)  who  was  affected  with  so  mild  an  ex- 
coriation, that  he  was  treated  with  cold 
water  at  first,  and  afterwards  was  put  on 
a  mercurial  course,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  accession  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms  He  however,  it  appears, 
got  worse  under  the  use  of  mercury,  and 
it  was  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  an 
excoriation  occurring  about  the  anus. 
The  patient  then  got  well,  and  had  not 
any  return  of  his  venereal  symptoms.  i 

Now,  those  who  have  been  dosed  with 
a  full  course  of  mercury  know  full  well 
that  it  is  really  no  joke,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  rather  too  serious  a  measure  to 
inflict  for  a  complaint,  which  under  tlte 
mild  means  pointed  out,  may  be  effec- 
tually cured  in  a  few  days;  particularly 
as  we  find,  by  Dr.  Colles  s  own  showing, 
that  mercury,  however  largely  given,  is 
not  always  nuccessful  in  preventing  ihe 
accessioiv  of  constitutional  symptoms. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  his  observa- 
tions on  primary  ulcers,  I  must  make 
some  strictures  on  the  following  passage, 
which  was  obviously  intended  as  a  hit  at 
my  peccadilloes. 

^'  I  shall  not  attempt  any  farther  des* 
cription  of  the  various  primary  venereal 
ulcers  which  ate  daily  lo  be  met  with; 
much  less  shall  I  undertake  any  clas>'ifi- 
ration  of  their  endless  varieties,  or  of  the 
course  with  which  each  peculiar  form 
lias  been  supposed  to  run.  They  will  be 
found  to  differ  so  constantly,  that  very 
rarely  shall  we  6nd  any  two  of  iheoi  lo 
corresportd  accurately  with  each  other; 
nut  merely  at  their  commencement  do 
ihey  present  gucFi  dissimilar  chaiaoters, 
but  in  their  different  stages  towards  heal- 
ing they  will  be  also  found  lo  deviate 
most  strangely  from  each  other,  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  they  hare  bieea  treated 
by  mercury." 
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Now,  aliliough  I  perfectly  agree  with 
our  author  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  endless  varieties  of  appear- 
iDces  which  ulcers  present,  because  every 
'cer  may  be  moditied  by  age,  consiilu- 
n,  mode  of  living,  local  and  consiitu- 
Itional  treatment,  (particularly  by  irritating 
applications  and  mercury,)  yet  I  contend 
there  are  at  least  four  classes  of  venereal 
primary  ulcers  exhibiting,  ab  initio,  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  appearances:  1st, 
the  mild  fungous-looking  ulcer,  devoid  of 
induration  or  phagedena ;  2nd,  the  ulcer 
with  raised  deQned  edges  aad  smooth 
surface,  williout  grauulation;  3rd,  the 
phBgedMnic  and  slouching  ulcer;  and  4th, 
th«  ulcer  with  a  hardened  base,  or  the 
true  syphilitic  chancre  of  Hunter.  Now 
these  four  classes  of  ulcers  may  be  so 
altered  by  the  causes  I  have  mentioned 
u  to  present  interminable  varieties  :  yet 
ifhen  we  remove  the  inflammation,  and 
wait  until  the  mercurial  irritation  (the 
most  common  causes  of  these  vaireties) 
subside,  we  will  in  almost  all  cases  be 
able  to  recognize,  in  the  ulcer  under  con- 
sideration, one  or  other  of  these  four 
venereal  classes. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapter  which 
treais  of  venereal  affections  of  the  throat, 
^^_  and  we  find  tliat  our  author  attributes  the 
^^Bgreat  variety  of  ulceis  in  this  part,  to  the 
^^Bnanner  in  which  mercury  has  been  em- 
^^Htoloyed.  But  it  is  better  to  let  him  speak 
^^■fsr  himself. 

^^^H  '*  in  my  judgment,  the  great  varieties 
^^K>o  the  appearances  and  nature  of  vene- 
f  real  sore  throats,  are  occasioned  by  the 
L  manner  in  which  mercury  has  been  used, 
^^^Ltither  for  the  cure  of  primary,  or  for  the 
^^^Bueatnient  of  the  secondary  symptoms, 
^^^Ko  doubt  when  mercury  is  used  injudici- 
ously, and  iu  a  manner  unsuiled  to  the 
general  health  and  condition  of  a  patient, 
ire  shall  hnd  that  it  causes  more  mischief, 
and  produces  more  strange  changes  in  the 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat,  if  the  patient 
b«  of  a  highly  scrofulous,  or  of  a  very  deli- 

k>  ale  habit,  than  if  he  be  of  a  vigorous  aud 
healthy  constitution." 
Now  this  conclusion  of  our  author  is 
•ompletely  subverted  by  the  facts  which 
the  ami-mercurial  treatment  has  enabled 
«s  to  observe ;  and  therefore,  as  I  befoie 
■aid  it  is  oaly  amongst  the  anti-mercurial- 
ists  that  we  can  learn  any  thing  certain 
about  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 
For  we  meet  with  great  varieties  of  vene- 
real sore  throats  in  those  cases  where  not 
a  grain  of  mercury  had  been  used,  and 
varying  in  mildness  or  severity  in  corres- 
pondence with  tliat  of  the  eruption  which 


precedes  or  accompanies  them.  These 
liave  already  been  noticed  in  this  paper, 
aud  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  mj 
work  on  venereal  diseases. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  injudicious 
use  of  mercury  in  cases  unfitted  for  exhi- 
bition multiplies  ad  injinitum,  not  only 
the  variety  but  tlie  se*eriiy  of  the  ulcera- 
tion. And  when  our  author  recommends 
a  course  of  mercury  for  every  venereal 
sore  throat  (for  he  does  not  acknowledge 
distinctions)  "  of  eight  or  ten  weeks'  du- 
ration," we  may  readily  conclude  what 
(he  result  must  be  in  the  papular  or  phage> 
dainic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  it 
isnot  only  unnecessary  and  injurious,  but 
in  the  latter  such  a  swei'ping  recommeu- 
dation  is  absolutely  destructive. 

The  case  of  James  Johnson,  admitted 
Jan.  10th,  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the 
phagedcenic  venereal  disease  :  rupia,  and 
dark-brown  scabs  on  the  forehead,  eye- 
brows,  and  nose,  and  scattered  over  the 
entire  body.  "The  arches  of  the  palate, 
uvula,  and  tonsils  deeply  ulcerated;  the 
entire  surface  of  the  pharynx  converted 
into,  or  covered  by  a  soft  slough,  like 
half-boiled  flummery,  great  emaciation, 
and  weakness."  This  man  was  repeat- 
edly salivated,  before  he  was  admitted 
into  Stevens's  Hospital,  in  other  institu- 
tions. He  was  treated  with  sarsaparilla, 
nitrous  acid,  and  lotions  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  On  the  26th,  ten  grains  of  imrcu- 
rial  ointment  were  ordered  to  be  rubbed 
in  ;  the  other  medicines  to  be  continued. 

Feh.  6th  The  ten  grains  of  ointment 
were  used  only  every  second  night,  when 
diarrhaa  set  in,  and  the  usual  remedies 
for  it  were  directed.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  ointment  was  continued  ;  but 
we  find  the  ulcers  were  nearly  healed ; 
and  though  he  swallowed  well,  the  ftuid 
regurgitated  through  his  nostrils  when- 
ever he  drinks ;  and  that  for  ten  days  past 
has  complained  of  pains,  &c.,  proftt»e 
night  sweats,  sleeps  badly,  appetite  de- 
clining." The  author  then  observes,  "it 
IS  unnecessary  to  prosecute  the  details 
farther."  I  believe  not.  And  this  is  aa 
instance  selected  as  an  illusi ration  of 
the  successful  exhibition  of  mercury. 
Verily,  a  man  must  have  unbounded 
faith  in  his  panacea,  who  conld  produce 
the  treatment  of  this  case  as  an  induce- 
ment worthy  of  imitation.  The  amend< 
ment  is  attributed  obviously  to  the  ten 
i^rains  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in 
every  night  for  ten  night»,  and  afterwards 
only  every  second  night,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  sarsaparitla,  nitrous  acid,  and 
stxoog  local  remedies  were  employed 
I  2 
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The  case  of  an  apothecary,  which  fol- 
lows, who  had  a  similar  ulcer  of  liis 
throat,  so  deep  and  extensive  as  lo  cause 
exfoliation  of  the  ring  of  ilie  fust  vertebra, 
is  as  stroni;  an  illustration  as  I  cotilil  wish 
of  the  ill  efl'ects  of  mercury  in  this  form  of 
the  disease.  But  I  shall  not  make  farther 
observations  upon  these  and  many  olher 
cases  equally  to  my  purpose  ;  but  merely 
mention  my  surprise,  that  if  a  judicious 
use  of  mercury  is  capable  of  curing  the 
phagedcenic  venereal  disease,  how  it 
fiappens  that  we  are  seldom  without  some 
cases  of  this  form  of  the  malady  in  the 
Itichmond  Hospital^  -which  had  been 
previously  many  montlis  in  Ste»ens's 
rio'pilal,  where,  no  doubt,  mercury  hail 
been  tried  in  the  most  "judicious  manner." 
Now,  I  do  not  mention  this  by  way  of 
triumph,  but  as  a  fact,  to  show  that  mer- 
cury is  not  the  appropriaie  remedy  tor 
this  form  of  venereal  disease;  nay,  that 
it  is  positively  injurious  and  dcalructivc. 
I  In  reply  to  this,  I  perhaps  may  be  told 
that  many  patients  are  admitted  into 
Stevens's  from  the  Richmond  Hospital— 
unsuccessful  instances  of  the  non-mercu- 
rial treatment.  If  so,  I  shall  not  feel  in 
the  slightest  degree  hurt  by  such  rejoin- 
der; only  premising  lliis,  that  we  of  (he 
Richmond  are  only  so  far  non-mereurial- 
ists,  that  we  do  not  give  mercury  in  every 
form,  or  in  every  stage  of  venereal  com- 
plaints, tjor  in  any,  exct-pt  those  ftvf  in 
■which  its  use  may  be  resorted  lo  with  ad- 
vaiiiag-e,  as  distinctly  pointed  out  in  my 
work. 

In  chapter  X,  our  author  contends  for 
the  use  nf  mercury  in  venereal  heclic 
fever,  and  also  in  that  fever  wbich  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  venereal  erup- 
tions. His  words  are  :  "  I  believe  it  is  a 
pretty  prevalent  opinion  at  the  presenl 
day,  that  when  a  venereal  eruption  is 
coming  out,  we  should  withhold  mercury 
until  the  eruptions  be  completed,  lest  we 
interfere  with  or  interrupt  that  process. 
Another  reason  for  wiihlwlding  this  me- 
dicine in  such  cases  is,  that  the  fever 
which  accompanies  the  eruption  is  con- 
sidered us  unfriendly  to  the  anti-venereal 
action  of  mercury.  Now  I  am  convinced 
by  repealed  observations,  that  this  rule 
not  only  may  be  departed  from,  but  (hat 
it  cannot  be  followed  with  advantage  to 
the  patient." 

This  ductriqe  is  supported  by  some 

cases,  in  all  of  which  mercury  was  given 

dnrins;  the  eruptive  fever  in  minute  doses ; 

/br  jiismDce,  two  or  three  grains  of  blue 

pi/f  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  ten  grains  r>' 

ojntment  rubbed  in  every  night,  or  on'' 


every  second  night,  are  the  doses  lie  pre- 
scribes. When  he  speaks  of  hectic 
fever,  I  presume  he  alludes  to  that  fever 
ivhicli  is  an  attendant  upon  those  consti- 
tutional sympioms  which  harass  and  wear 
out  a  frame  already  nearly  exhausted  by 
useless  efforts  to  overcome  the  disease. 
Now  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
eruption  were  scaly,  and  thus  indicating 
that  the  disease  was  obviously  on  the 
decline,  I  should  not  feel  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  cautious  exhibition  of 
mercury,  having,  however,  first  tried  sar- 
snparifla  in  conjunction  with  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  ;  whitli  latter  medicine 
1  consider  the  most  powerful  auxiliary 
for  the  core  of  the  constilulional  symp- 
toms of  the  phagedenic  disease,  that  has 
come  into  notice  since  I  last  published  on 
the  venereal.  But  as  to  the  propriety  of 
exciting  mercurial  action,  whilst  an  erup- 
tion is  making  its  appearance,  attended 
v«ith  an  eruptive  fever,  I  decidedly  dis- 
sent, for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Repeated  observation  has  con- 
vinced nie,  that  we  lose  instead  of  gain- 
ing time  by  doing  so.  For  if  the  erup- 
tion is  suddenly  checked  by  the  exhibition 
of  mercury,  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  it 
will  most  probably  return  again  and 
again  in  successive  crops ;  a  circumstance, 
of  which  Doctor  CoUes  must  himself 
have  met  frequent  instances,  and  which, 
I  recoiled,  we  witnessed  more  than  ouce 
together  in  consultation,  upon  cases 
which  he  considered  at  the  time,  very 
harassing  and  perple^ing,  as  the  patient 
had  prcvionsly  taken  the  specific  in  great 
abundance. 

2ndly.  In  suppressinor  the  eruption 
suddenly  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury, 
the  patient  is  much  more  liable  to  nodes 
and  affections  of  the  deep-seated  parts, 
than  if  a  lonlrary  practice  had  been  fol- 
lowed ;  a  fact  which  is  strongly  supported 
hy  the  published  reports  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  British  Army,  on  the  non-mercu- 
rial treatment;  and  for  these  reasons  I 
dissent  altogether  from  the  four  con- 
clusions which  the  author  lays  before  his 
reader  at  p.  226,  in  favour  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  during  the  eruptive 
fever. 

The  cases  detailed  as  illustrating  the 
beneficial  effects  of  mercury  under  those 
circumstances  cannot  be  considered  as 
affordintr  any  support  to  his  position,  for 
before  the  small  doses  given  could  affect 
the  system,  the  eruptive  fever  had  most 
"  declined,     Oar  author  himself 

'  the  followiii'^  passage,  some- 
of  the  iniurious  effects  of 
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mercury  during  the  eruptive  fever: — 
"Those  two  febrile  states,  viz.  tiiatof  liec 
tic  and  exhaustion,  and  that  of  the  prup- 
tive  fever,  require  titat  the  mercury  sliould 
be  administered  in  a  manHer  peculiarly 
suited  to  such  conditions.  \Vere  we  to 
use  mercury  with  these  as  we  do  with  ve- 
nereal patient*  in  general,  I  believe  we 
should  commit  ino»t  serious  tnischief. 
In  these  cases  we  should  not  commence 
with  a  larger  dose  thao  ten  gr.  uf  ungt. 
hydr.  fort,  every  morntcg,  or  will)  an 
[•quiralent  of  blue  pill;  that  is  about  gr, 
it),  mane  nocteque.' 

And  in  the  next  page  we  find  him 
stating  thai  three  or  four  drachms  of  oinl- 
■  ment  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
ilutary  effects;  for  not  only,  he  observes, 
k«are  the  secondary  symptoms  dJipersed 
[by  this  small  quantity,  but  the  general 
I  health  is  proportionally  improved,  so  that 
[the  patient  rapidly  acquires  hcaltli  and 
[  Krength." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  M.  Divergie, 
(chief  surgeon  of  the  Gros-Cailloit,  an 
[  advocate  for  the  anti-mercurial  treatment 
L  exhibited  the  same  raiauie  doses  of  mer- 
cury as  our  author,  but  altogether  under 
I  Another  motive.  M.  Divergie  gave  tliem 
(in  finesse,  to  satisfy  such  patient*  as  iraa- 

Sned   they   could  not  be  cured  without 
it  remedy :  not  that  he  had  himielf  the 

'■lightest  faith  that  such  doses  would  be 
of  any  advantage ;  but  it  is  better  to  let 
hira  speak  for  himself. 

"  When  at  the  close  of  1814,1  became 
itttached  as  senior  suri^eon  to  the  Val  de 
Grace,  I  was  very  desirous  to  make 
trials  for  arriving  at  the  same  result  in 
the  cure  of  recent  venereal  symptoms,  by 
ejecting   ihe   employment  of  mercurial 

''nmedies.  The  principle*  explained  in 
the  works  then  published  on  the  subject, 
and  so  accordant  with  the  f^cls  observed 
by  myself,  were  assuriinces  that  I  should 
succeed.  But  more  than  one  obstacle 
prevented  me  from  makint;  conveniently, 
iQ  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  cases, 
the  tiials  for  which  I  was  so  anxious. 
Here  as  every  where  else,  mercury  under 
Ihiee  forms,  ointment,  liquor,  and  pills, 
formed  |in  «eneral  the  treatment  of  the 
primary  affections.  Physicians  and  pa- 
tients showed  themselves  equally  persua- 
ded that  this  metal  was  the  only  remedy 
against  these  distempers.  To  propose 
publicly  a  reform  would  have  been  equi- 
valent to  provoking  an  analhema  against 
ine.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  proceed 
wiih  reserve. 

"  Nevertheless,  from  1619tothe  month 
of  April,  1835,  wheu  I  quitted  the  divi> 


sion  of  the  venereal  cases,  aided  by  most 
of  the  pupils,  I  had  several  opportunities 
uf  introducing  freely  in  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  patients,  the  improvement 
auggesled  by  experience  and  reasoning. 
Those  who,  already  victims  of  the  effects 
of  mercury,  refused  to  take  more,  when 
symptoms  recently  contracted  brought 
them  again  to  the  hospital,  fell  naturally 
under  my  care.  As  to  those  who  believed 
that  mercury  was  the  true  specific,  1  be- 
gan mercurial  frictions  in  small  doses, 
one  drachm  every  two  or  three  days,  after 
the  acute  stage  was  over.'  Already  spa- 
ringly nutritive  regimen,  local  bloud- 
leltings,  and  rest  had  effected  an  import- 
ant moditication.  Time  passed ;  the 
cure  advanced ;  and  sieven  or  eight 
drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  were  suf- 
ficient to  put  these  soldiers  in  a  conditioa 
to  quit  the  hospital  after  an  abode  of 
thirty  or  thirty-four  days.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  were  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nary mercurial  treatment,  used  from  four 
to  five  ounce*  of  ointment,  without 
tounting  the  pills  of  Bellosie  (Uatier's 
Formulary,  p.  123)  taken  in  the  interval 
between  the  frictions,  and  left  the  hoxpi- 
t*l  only  after  fifty-five  or  sixty  days. 
When  the  paiienis  suffered  themselves  to 
be  giijded  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment,  I  suppressed  altoge- 
ther the  mercurial  preparations;  and  I 
arrived  nevertheless  at  the  same  end; 
that  of  curing  the  patient  more  rapidly 
than  by  the  ordinary  method.  Instructed 
by  so  many  observations  agreeing  with 
those  afforded  by  ray  civil  pratice,  I  no 
longer  doubted  that  recent  syphilis  migh 
:tiiio  be  cured  by  simple  and  rational 
treatment.  From  this  time  mercury  per- 
fonned  only  a  secondary  part  in  my 
practice  in  the  city.  I  soon  renounced  it 
entirelir,  and  treated  my  patient*  by  the 
antiphlogistx  method." 

The  remainder  of  M.  Divergie'*  com- 
munication consists  in  giving  tlie  result 
of  his  anti-mercurial  practice  from  1814 
to  1835,  and  is  chiefly  composed  6f 
tables  of  tlie  various  classes  of  venereal 
symptoms  thus  cured, amounting  to  seve- 
ral thousands  to  which  I  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  as  a  most  important  ducumeni. 
The  difference  between  .M.  Divergie  and 
Doctor  Col les,  in  exhibiting  these  minute 
doses  of  mercury,  appears  to  be  this — 
that  the  former  deceived  his  patients  for 
their  advantage — the  latier  deceives  him- 
self to  the  advantage  of  no  one. 

In  a  work  just  published  by  Doctor 
Dppenheim.  "  On  the  Treatment  of  the 
1  Venereal  Disease  without  Mercury,  togs' 
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tber  with  a  notice  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  of  the  disease  pursued  in  the 
General  Hospital  at  Hamburgh,"  we  find 
that  the  author  is  a  decided  advocate  for 
tbis  mode  of  treatment,  and  was  amongst 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  the  Ger- 
man hospitals. 

"  He   believes  that  ir   can  be  shewn 

from  historical  data,  that  since  the  period 

'  when  mercury  became  to  be  universally 

esteemed  the  proper  remedy  for  the  venp- 

real  disease,  the  latter  has  increased  in 

the  obstinacy  and  violence  of  its  symp- 

|toms;    and   he  maintainj,  that  when  the 

I  treatment  of  it  liy  antiphlogistic  remedies 

alone  shall  be  generally  adopted,  the  be- 

I  Behcial  effects  produced  upon  the  present 

.  U  well  as  the  future  generation,  will  be 

acarcely  less  than  those  produced   from 

the  discovery  of  vaccination  1 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  facts 
and  observations  (all  relating  to  the  anti- 
phlogistic mode  of  treatment)  it  has  been 
almost  universally  believed  that  syphilis 
jin  be  effectually  cured  only  by  specifics, 
I  at  the  head  of  which  was  ranked,  and 
I  Still  is  ranked  by  many,  mercury.     That 
Vumerous  other  remedies  and    plans  of 
[treatment  have,  at  different  periods, been 
I  proposed,  will  be  seen  from  the  previous 
'chapters  of  this  work.      Diet,  depletion, 
and  abstinence,  have,  indeed,  always  been 
considered  as  necessary  adjuvants  to  !□• 
'  fure  even  the  eflicacy  of  their  presumed 
Specific." 

For  this  notice  of  Dr.  Oppenheim's 
work,  we  are  indebted  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  as  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  translated  into  the  English 
»Iaog\iage.     From   it  we   find  a  host  of 
[evidence  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by 
1  the  surgeons  of  the   British  army,  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Ibe  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treat- 
ment;  and  I   would  beg  particularly  to 
call   the  attention  of   Dr.  Colles  to  the 
i  shrewd  observations  which  I  have  marked 
in  italics.     I  hare  now  quoted   the  opin- 
ions and  practice,  recently  published,  of 
two  most  influential  personages,  the  one 
in   France  and  the   other   in  Germany, 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  our  author, 
rWhose  great  object  seems  to  be,  to  bring 
rvs  back  to  the  old  orthodox  faith — that 
I  ^ere  is  no  cure  for  a  venereal  disease  but 
Imercury  ;  and  that  those  modern  heresies 
ivhich  have  led  some  foolish  people  to 
recommend   any  other  means,  have  in- 
duced  incalculable   mischief    upon    so- 
ciety.     Now    although  it   seems,  from 
Tarious  passages,  that  our  author's  faith 
tcmains   unshaken  in  the  apecijic   pow- 
«»»  of  tbis  miaeni,  yet  be  hu  diico- 


vered  that  one->i:;lh,  one-twelAh,  nay  a 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  doses  he  wa« 
formerly  in  the  habil  of  prescribing,  will 
prove  as  effectual  a  remedy  as  the  ori- 
ginal quantum ;  thus  we  bad  in  many 
cases  detailed,  particularly  of  the  phage- 
dicnic  venereal  disease,  characterised  by 
rupia,  that  ten  grains  of  the  ointment 
rubbed  in  every  night,  or  every  second 
night,  or  Three  grains  of  blue  pill  every 
night,  or  every  second  night,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  cure  the  disease.  I  feel  no 
objection  to  allow  our  author  to  ride  his 
hubby  as  hard  as  he  pleases,  provided  it 
produces  no  worse  results  than  this  prac- 
tice. I  know  how  strongly  he  is  wedded 
to  early  opinions  and  aisociations,  and 
that  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  shake  a 
pious  Mussulman  from  his  faith,  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  as  to  endeavour 
to  dissuade  my  friend  from  bis  belief  in 
the  infallible  powers  of  mercury  over 
every  other  form  and  stage  of  venereal 
complaints — a  belief  which  may  aptly 
be  parodied  by  a  doctrine,  the  orthodoxy 
of  which  he  will  not  dispute,  that  to 
overcome  these  maladies,  there  it  no- 
God  but  Mercury  and  Abraham  is  his 
prophet. 

In  chapter  XL,  "On  the  treatment  of 
Syphilis  in  Scrofulous  patients,''  1  find 
that  Dr.  Colles  stili  perseveres  in  the  no- 
tion, tliat  those  enlarged  cervical  glands 
which  occur  for  the  first  lime,  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  secondary  venereal, 
are  scrofulous.  In  my  work  on  the  for- 
mer disease,  I  pointed  out  their  occurrence 
as  analogoHs  and  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  other  exanthemata;  for  all 
the  difJererit  forms  of  the  venereal  apper- 
tain to  this  class  of  diseases,  lie  asks, 
when  these  glands  appear,  "  how  are  we 
to  treat  this  complieated  case?"'  and  then 
he  thus  replies  to  himself:  "  my  answer 
is,  that  we  are  to  proceed  exactly  in  th^ 
same  manner  as  if  the  venereal  syraptoma 
were  uncombined  with  any  such  affec- 
tion ;" — and  my  answer  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  although  I  do  not  consi- 
der the  case  to  be  at  all  complicated — the 
swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  having 
arisen  fmrn  the  venereal  poison,  and  not 
from  any  scrofulous  diathesis.  But  in  a 
truly  scrofulous  subject,  with  a  predispo- 
sition to  tubercular  phthisis,  Hunter,  in 
my  opinion,  was  perfectly  right  in  depr^ 
eating  the  use  of  roerc\iry,  particutatly 
when  given,  as  the  author  recommends  in 
such  cases,  so  as  to  excite  a  smart  ptya- 
lism.  Several  instances  are  addnced, 
however,  of  the  success  of  the  mercurial 
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practice;  but  I  rather  imagine  that  the 
enlarged  glands  had,  in  those  successful 
cases,  a  venereal  origin. 

Chapter  XV'.  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  non-mercurial  treatment  of 
syphilis;  of  course  our  author  is  not 
likely  to  approve  of  it,  but  allows  that 
"  fewer  of  the  non-np>ercurial  parients 
complained  of  affections  of  the  bones, 
than  those  who  had  been  ineffectually 
treated  by  mercury."  Such  an  admission 
frotn  Dr.  Colles  cannot  but  be  esteemed 
of  value.  He  also  "  acknowledges,  thai 
the  profession  is  highly  indebted  to  those 
who  have  lately  introduced  the  non-raer- 
curial  plan  of  treatment,  for  we  have  not 
only  acquired  a  second  line  of  treatment 
for  venereal  cases,  but,  what  is  of  the 
highest  value,  we  have  been  released 
from  an  inveterate  and  deep-rooted  error 
— from  an  unfounded  conviciion  that  the 
Tenereal  disease  could  not  be  cured  by 
the  innate  powers  of  the  system,  unless 
aided  by  mercury.  I  need  not  add,  that 
all  the  opinions  and  practices  consequent 
on  this  prejudice  have  been  subverted." 

Now  I  ajree  perfectly  with  him  as  to 
the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  non- 
roercurialists;  but  I  differ  nearly  as  raucli 
ia  theory  and  practice  from  this  class  of 
practitioners,  as  1  do  from  the  downright 
mercurial bt.  I  look  upon  mercury  as  a 
most  useful  medicine  for  paiticuUr  forms 
and  particular  stages  of  venereal  diseases 
according  to  the  system  laid  down  in  my 
work,  which  I  have  now  pursued,  both  in 
private  and  public  practice,  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  never  had  occasion 
to  regret  my  adoption  of  it.  Bot  the 
decided  non-raercurialist,  in  his  faults  of 
omission,  is  perhaps  equally  erroneous, 
though  not  equally  injurioxis  to  society 
as  the  decided  mercurialist,  who  with 
one  fell  swoop,  and  without  compunc- 
tion, blindly  consigns  every  venereal  case 
10  his  powerful,  and  when  thus  indiscri- 
minately employed,  destrustive  tiptcxjic. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Colles's  work, 
is  an  interesting  chapter  "On  the  use  of 
Mercury  in  affections  of  the  Nervous 
System,"  which  he  comment  ej  with  the 
following  observation:  "  Krery  surgeon 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
Wi  profession  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the 
IbUowiDg  fact  j  viz.  that  during  that  pe- 
riod, mercury  has  been  applied  much 
more  frequently  to  the  cure  of  cenain 
diseases,  than  it  formerly  was,  although 
{U  powers  over  these  bad  not  been  pre- 
viously acknowledged.  How  to  account 
the  iacreasing  partiality  to  this  medi- 
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cine,  for  the  cure  of  other  diseases,  while 
its  use  in  venereal  complaints,  for  which 
it  had  so  long  been  considered  a  specific, 
has  within  the  same  period  of  lime  been 
by  many  practitioners  objected  to,  and 
by  some  totally  abandoned,  is  a  problem 
not  easily  to  be  solved."  He  then  con- 
jectures that  the  peiieral  application  jof 
this  medicine  to  diseases  rot  venereal, 
has  been  owing  to  the  salutary  ef^^•c'^  of 
which  it  evinced  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Watcheren  fever.  I  should  rather  attri- 
bute it  to  the  well  known  beneficial  effects 
!of  mercury  upon  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
I  for  the  Rrst  intimation  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Farre,  in  his  letter  to  the 
late  much  lamented  J,  C.  Saunders,  oa 
the  disorganizing  effects  of  mercary,  pub- 
lished upwards  of  iwenly-five  years  ago, 
It  was  this  first  openecf  my  eyes  to  the 
henefiis  likely  to  result  from  its  applica- 
tion in  all  infJamraatory  complaints,  and 
from  that  period  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  it  wherever  I  suspected  the 
existence  of  internal  inflammation. 

In  periloniiis,  pleuritis,  meningitis, 
periostitis,  and  lasily,  in  .synovitis,  its 
great  utility  is  firmly  established.  In  the 
l«6t,  or  iiiftammatioti  of  the  joints,  my 
friend  Dr.  O'Beirne  has  put  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  vast  advantages  which  result 
from  a  quick  mercurialization  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  A  paper  inserted  in  the  5ih  vol- 
ume of  the  Dublin  Metlical  and  Suri>ical 
Journal,  and  in  the  5ih  vol.  of  ihe  same  M 
publication,  for  September,  1033,  I  in-  I 
serted  a  pnperon  ''■Infinmmntnry  Jlffec- 
tiont  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes," 
containing  six  remarkable  cab-es  of  head  > 
nffections,  including  apople.Yy  and  para-  m 
lysis,  five  of  which  were  treated  success-  * 
fully  by  bleeding,  mercurializing  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  counter  stimulus  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment  to  the  head.  The  un- 
successful case,  the  first  detailed,  would 
probably  also  have  had  a  fortunate  termi- 
nation, were  it  not  for  the  wilfulness  of 
the  patient,  who  discontinued  the  medi- 
cine and  my  attendance,  at  two  distinct 
intervals,  on  finding,  as  he  ihout<)it,  suffi- 
rient  relief  and  amendment  from  the 
means  employed. 

Amongst  observations  I  made  at  the 
time  on  the  cases  detailed,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— "In  the  treatment  of  inflaniniatory 
uffeciions  of  the  brain  and  iis  membrane*, 
next  to  blood-letting,  in  efficacy,  stands, 
in  tny  Opinion,  n.erciiriali^a'ion  of  the 
system       The   1  s    of    this 
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session ;  but  this  year  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  more  plentiful  harvest,  which 
will  be  a  great  source  of  delight  to  some 
of  the  rapacious  staff  oFSmitlifield. 

The  Royal  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  not- 
withslandiog  the  suppoit  of  the  illastri- 
ouj  Travers,  siill  remains  in  a  state  of 
great  "  constitutional  initation,"  which 
competent  general  practioners  confidently 
affirm,  will  speedily  terminate  in  a  fatal 
collapse  of  the  whole  system. 

At  the  noble  hospital  of  the  philanthro- 
pist Guy,  all  is  prosperity  and  sunshine ; 
und  it  is  but  justice  to  the  eminent  indi- 
viduals connected  vnih  this  unrivalled  in- 
stitution lo  state,  that  in  number  and 
respectability  of  students,  it  takes  (he  lead 
of  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Besides  tlie  great  advantages  of  a 
large  practical  seminary,  and  attractive 
Itiuseura,  on  which  the  funds  of  the  hos- 
pital have  been  most  amply  and  liberally 
beslowefl,  for  llie  advancemnnt  of  science 
and  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor,  a  mor- 
bid anatomist  of  unrivalled  skill  as  a  cu- 
rator, and  nicety  in  preserving  morbid 
specimens ;  a  zealons  professor  of  anatomy, 
whose  alluring  manners  and  urbanity  of 
disposition,  along  with  some  important 
radical  changes ;  among  others,  ihe  gase- 
ous illamination  of  the  dissecting  rooms, 
and  his  true  spirit  of  reform ;  operaiive 
surgeons  of  the  fiist  eminence,  physicians 
of  the  most  profound  learning,  all  these 
combined  into  one  great  and  harmonious 
whole,  has  justly  !aid  the  foundation  of 
the  eminence,  reputation,  and  success  of 
the  school  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  singular  success  of  the  professors 
of  Guy's  has  not  diminished  the  fame  of 
the  Graingerian  acodemy,  nor  has  the 
loss  which  it  has  sustained  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Whiting  to  his  gastro-paoa- 
dian  manufactory,  injured  the  eslablish- 
ntent  to  the  extent  to  which  some  might 
■Aarr  noticipatedj  aad  this  may  be  legi- 


timately attributed  to  the  rejiex  motoiory 
system  of  the  moilern  Sydenhamian  pro- 
fessor for  the  fioronghonian  and  northern 
divisions  of  London,  whose  lectures, 
from  being  published  in  the  "  independent 
journal,"  give  to  the  student  a  very  supe- 
rior advantage,  as  hei»  enabled  to  ponder 
over,  witli  the  midnight  oil,  those  varioui 
interesting  and  instructive  discourses 
orally  delivered  by  the  eminent  prototype 
of  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
medical  science. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Borough  schools 
may,  to  a  certain  extent, account  for  the  un- 
propitious  forebodings  of  the  Gower  Com- 
pany. University  College  has,  indeed,  for 
some  time  past,  bad  much  to  contend 
with.  The  loss  of  two  professors,  on 
whom  alone  its  reputation  rested,  having 
been  inadequately  repaired,  the  unpar- 
donable tragical  scenes  which  have  been 
enacted  in  its  hospital,  the  fxperimental 
system  of  clinical  instruction,  the  serious 
jarrings  and  disputes  amongst  some  of 
the  professors  and  the  students,  and  the 
various  intrigues  connected  with  the  pro- 
fessors chairs,  have  all  contributed  to  cast 
a  cloud  of  obloquy  on  this  ill-fated  institu- 
lion. 

The  theatrical  exhibitions  of  operations 
on  which  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  re- 
pulalion,or  rather  to  increase  their  funds, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  repudiate;  and 
the  experimental  system  of  clinical  in- 
struction deserves  to  be  no  less  severely 
censured,  and  the  exhibitions  of  animal 
raagnetiim  have  even  called  forth  the  ani- 
mad  versions  of,  and  have  been  severely 
stigmatized  by,  the  public  pres».  Inde- 
pendent of  the  unkindly,  nay,  uncharita- 
ble, feelings  by  which  meu  are  actuated, 
to  select  the  sick  poor  as  victims  of  their 
experiments,  the  system  of  performing  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  new  remedies,  is 
not  only  quite  nninstructive  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  J9  much  to  be  reprobated.    Our 
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BBtern  metlica  affords  abundant  stores  of 
remedial  means,  the  effects  of  which  the 
student  ought  first  to  learn  before  he  at- 
tempts to  stady  those  which  are  compa- 
xatiTely  but  little  understood ;  and  he 
who  professes  to  give  clinical  instructions 
ought  lo  direct  the  youthful  mind  exclu- 
sively to  observe  the  effects  of  such  me- 
dicines in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the 
safety  of  whose  adraiaistralion  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  tlie  most  emiuent 
practitioners  of  this  as  well  as  of  former 
generations.  Whilst  stioh  an  example  or 
kn  experimental  system  must  be  highly 
pKjudicial  to  youth,  we  are  far  from  coii- 
ending  that  rational  trials  should  not  be 
made  of  new  re<«edies,  but  those  should 
only  be  employed  by  men  who  have  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
mode  of  administering  the  more  ordinary 
medicines. 


WORKING  OF  THE  ANATOMY 
BILL. 

It  is  satisfectery  to  state,  that  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  subjecU  to  all  the 
schooLs,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
vigilance  of  tlie  Inspector  of  Anatoray'in 
counteracting  the  fraudulent  abuses  which 
were  forncerly  so  prevalent  in  certain 
schools,  and  received  the  sanction  of  an 
anatomical  committee. 
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OBCANIC   DISEASES. 

Much  mystery  has  been  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  diseases;  but  of 
this  mystery  we  shall  endeavour  to  divest 
it.  Tills  we  shall  do  by  not  atlemplinK 
to  pry  into  the  nature  of  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  o(  diseased  action.  Indeed  we 
do  not  know  the  intimate  nature  of  a 
single  disease,  we  only  know  its  effects. 
We  do  not  anderstaad  the  real  natttre 


even  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body, 
such  as  secretion  and  digestion,  much  less 
can  we  pretend  to  understand  its  morbid 
actions  or  diseases.  Of  inflammation,  (or 
instance,  we  only  know  the  effects.  We 
see  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  in- 
flamed pirt,  that  it  becomes  redder,  that 
itx  vessels  are  enlarged,  and  the  circala. 
tion  quickened  ;  but  the  nature  of  these 
effects  we  do  not  comprehend.  They 
may  be  produced  by  other  causes.  By 
friction,  for  instance,  a  part  will  be  retl- 
dened,  its  vessels  enlarged,  and  the  cir- 
culation quickened,  without  any  inflam- 
mation at  all.  Dissection  will  not  reveal 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  but  only  its 
effects  ;  and  if  it  should  be  very  violent 
and  quickly  fatal,  dissection  reveals  no- 
thing. Angina  pectoris  is  looked  upon 
by  some  eminent  physicians  as  depending 
on  spasm  of  the  heart,  and  here  dissectioa 
tells  nothing;  for  muscular  contraction, 
in  which  spasm  consists,  is  a  vital  action, 
and  therefore  no  8p.ism  can  be  fount! 
after  death.  Again,  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  are  essential  to  life,  and  if  they 
suffer  severely  life  is  quickly  destroyed, 
without  leaving  any  traces  for  dissection 
to  reveal.  Inflammation  on  the  brain,  if 
very  quickly  fatal,  eludes  discovery  oa 
dissection.  Hydrocephalus  is  the  result 
of  inflammation  in  an  advanced  stage; 
and  if  quickly  fatal  the  only  morbid  ap- 
pearance will  be  fulness  of  the  veins ; 
whereas,  if  longer  protracted,  there  wiU 
be  more  decided  appearances  ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  more  violent  the  disease 
the  less  of  it  will  be  revealed  by  dissec- 
tion. 

Anatomy,   how  excellent    and    useful 
soever  it  may  be,  will  not  teach  us  hovr 
to  cure  diseases;  for  thi»,  experience   is 
necessary.     Anatomy   will   not  teach  us 
that  jalap  causes  purging,  or   antimony 
vomiting.    The  changes  to  which  diseases 
are  naturally  liable  are  sometimes  attri- > 
buied  to  the  remedies  employed;  many 
diseases  are  liable  to  spontaneous  change 
and  cessation,  and  in  this  way  physicians 
and  their  remedies  have  sometimes  gained 
undeserved  reputition.     Formerly,  every  i 
disease  had  a  list  of  remedies  opposite  to 
ir,  and  he  was   the   best  physician   who* 
could    remember    most  of  them ;  some»| 
times    not   only  scores  but  hundreds   o^ 
inc;redieMi»  were  made  into  a  compound^ 
the  efficacy  of  which  was  thereby  thought 
to  be  increased.     A  cure  is  not  always  th^' 
object  of  treatment,   for  if   the   diseasfll^ 
should  not  be  of  a  curable  nature,  at*] 
tempts  at  effecting  a  cure  are  injurious^ 
for  the  best  remedies  do  injury  in  cases 
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to  which  they  are  not  appropriate.  JVIany 
diseases  are  altogether  incurable;  such  as 
cancer,  the  disorganiialioii  of  parLi,  and 
fever,  if  the  stage  be  too  far  advanced,  and 
in  the  latter  case,  the  means  which  were 
applicable  at  first  would  be  hutlful,  such 
as  bleeding,  for  instance ;  the  treatraenl 
io  these  cases  must  be  palliative.  If  dis- 
eases have  become  habitual,  and  are  not 
violent,  it  is  not  always  proper  lo  altera  pi 
their  removal,  for  the  system  has  become 
accustomed  to  them.  This  applies  to 
habitual  hemorrhage  (as  from  piles),  cu- 
taneous affei.^tion3,  &c.  The  lyslein  may 
here,  perhaps,  require  the  stimulus  which 
the  disease  affords.  Gout  io  the  joints 
may  be  cured,  but  it  is  not  alwajs  advi- 
sable to  do  »o,  for  we  should  be  exposing 
the  patient  to  a  greater  evil  by  curing  the 
lesser.  As  a  general  rule,  howerer,  we 
cannot  cure  a  disease  ldo  soon.  Various 
and  evea  opposite  means  have  been 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  The  inflara- 
maiton  resulting  from  a  burn,  for  instance, 
is  sonieiimes  treated  by  cold,  and  atother 
times  by  stimulants.  Ophthalmia  is  an- 
other example.  Both  succeed  at  times; 
and  it  is  not  easy  lo  decide  which  is  best. 
There  must  be  a  principle  on  which  they 
succeed,  although  that  principle  is  not  as- 
certained. This  subject  is  treated  in  a 
rational  and  common-sense  style  in  Dr. 
Billing's  "  First  Principles  of  Medicine." 
Bleeding  cures  many  diseases,  not  by 
weakening  the  patient,  for  it  cures  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  though  we  do 
not  say  it  is  equally  proper  far  thero. 
Purgatives  will  sometimes  cure  di>easi;s 

I  which  are  not  apparently  connected  with 
the  intestines,  such  as  ophthalmia  ;  and 
Vomiting  likewise  curea  diseases  not  con- 
nected with  tlic  stomach ;  a  blistn  will 
cure  many  diseases,  not  by  removing  any 
thing  noxious  from  the  system,  but  by 
counter-irritation.  This  is  understood  to 
act  by  making  an  impression  on  the  sy,s- 
lem,  so  as  to  induce  a  new  action,  whic'i 
tends  lo  slop  llie  disordered  action  on 
which  the  disease  depends.  We  do  not 
expect  to  restore  the  healthy  action  in  any 
disease  in  tiie  first  instance,  for  we  have 
no  power  to  do  this,  but  we  chant;e  ihe 
action  of  the  part,  hopiug  that  the  healthy 
action  will  be  resumed.  To  do  this,  we 
must  make  an  impression  on  the  part 
aflTectcd,  so  as  to  induce  it  lo  change  its 
action  ;  to  effect  this  we  employ  various 
means,  such  as  cold,  heai,  and  medicinal 
drugs.  We  cannot  alwjys  succeed  in 
stopping  the  discaied  actiun,  as  the  ten- 
deacjr  to  it  in  ihe  system  may  be  too 
'tro/tff  for  usj  but  if  it  could,  nil  diseuei 


might  be  cured.  The  diiposilion  to  epi- 
lepsy is  so  strong,  where  it  has  once  taken 
place,  that  we  cannot  cure  it  once  out  of 
ten  times ;  for  it  depends  on  an  unsound 
state  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  which  state  we 
cannot  remove.  It  is  the  same  with 
mania  and  other  chronic  diseases  of  the 
brdin.  For  stopping  diseased  action  in 
the  venerea!  disease  no  remedy  can  be 
relied  on  but  mercury  ;  though  there  are 
mnny  remedies  the  action  of  which  are 
more  powerful.  There  is  a  difference  ob- 
servable in  the  cases  of  different  patienta 
in  similar  circumstances,  owing  lo  the  dis- 
position to  disease  differing  iu  them,  this 
throws  an  uncertainty  aver  our  prognosis, 
in  which  probabiliiy  is  all  that  can  be 
attained. 

The  treatment  of  a  disease  is  called 
iocol,  if  applied  to  the  part  affected  ;  and 
general,  if  applied  lo  other  partj.  We 
may  use  cither,  or  combine  both.  Local 
treatment  would,  at  hrst  sight,  appear  to 
be  the  best,  but  thrre  are  many  parts 
which  cannot  be  reached,  such  as  the 
brain,  the  heart,  and  (but  imperfectly) 
the  lungs ;  and  yet  we  car.  olien  treat 
diseases  of  these  organs  belter  than  those 
of  parts  within  our  reach.  Thus  a  blister 
is  often  applied  to  the  backwiih  the  view 
of  curing  the  bniin,  and  even  the  lower 
extremities  have  been  aecommendcd  to 
be  blistered  fnr  the  same  purpose ;  this  is 
on  account  of  these  parts  being  connected 
by  what  is  called  sympathy  ;  so  that  we 
can  reach  one  by  means  of  the  other. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  counter-irrita- 
tion, the  exciting  of  one  disease  in  order 
to  cure  another.  We  ascertain  this  by 
long  experience,  for  we  should  not  suspect 
it  without.  Our  best  remedies  act  on 
this  principle.  Purgatives,  for  instance, 
often  act,  not  by  carrying  anythiRg  out  of 
liie  system,  but  by  exciting  an  artificial 
disease  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  order  to 
relieve  another  disease.  We  must  always 
take  care  that  this  new  di^fcase  which  we 
excile,  is  not  worse  than  the  old  one. 
Even  blood-letting  may  be  classed  with 
remedies  which  act  on  this  principle  ;  it 
influences  all  the  actions  of  the  system, 
and  therefore  we  hope  it  may  influence 
the  diseased  one.  Some  patients  will  not 
bear  our  more  powerful  remedies,  such 
as  bleeding  and  blistering.  We  must 
take  into  consideintion  all  the  ciroum- 
stancrs  of  the  cose.  In  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs  Mislering  is  improper,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  stran- 
gury. 

We  have  divided  all  diseases  into  or- 
gai]ic  or  functional.    At  present  we  are 
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engaged  with  diseases  of  the  first  class, 
I  aniS  we  shall  consider  them  in  llie  foUow- 
ring  order: — 1.  Diseases  of  the  nostrils. 
3.  Diseases  of  the  eyes.  3.  Diseases  of 
tbe  ears.  4.  Diseases  of  the  mouth. 
6.  Diseases  of  the  respiiatory  system. 
6.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  7. 
Diseases  of  ihe  urinary  system.  8.  Dis- 
eases of  the  genital  organs  in  the  male. 
9.  Diseases  of  the  genital  organs  in  the 
female.  lO.  Diseases  o(  the  mammary 
organs.  1 1 .  Diseases  of  the  glands. 
12,  Diseases  of  the  skin.  13.  Dlsea5e^> 
of  the  osseous  system.  14.  Diseases  of 
the  muscular  system.  15.  Diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  16.  Diseases  af  the 
rascular  system.     17.  Fevers. 

We   commence   with   diseases    of  the 
uostrils. 

Calarrh — Ciillen  places  this  disease 
among  the  profiuvia.  lie  has  two  spe- 
cies:— I.  Catarrh  from  cold.  2.  Catarrh 
from  contagion.  It  is  no  longer,  how- 
ever, held  to  be  contagious,  but  epidemic. 
It  occurs  particularly  in  infancy,  old  age, 
and  debility  from  any  cause.  It  is  most 
dangerous  when  it  occurs  in  infants  ;  for 
it  prevents  their  sucking.  It  is  synipto- 
maiic  of  measles,  small-pox,  and  worms, 
and  is  excited  by  septic  poisons,  such  as 
various  fishes.  In  common  cases  confine 
to  the  house,  and  to  low  diet,  and  use 
diuretics;  when  epidtmic,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  infuenza,  which  is  often 
fttal.  In  the  iimt  stage,  if  the  inflamma- 
tory symptom*  are  urgent,  use  venesec- 
tion. It  obtained  its  name  from  the  Ita- 
I  lians,  because  its  cause  not  bein;;  known, 
it  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars.  Sydenham  attributed 
it  to  a  vapour  arising  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  and  some  modern  physicians 
ascribe  if  to  a  miasm  generated  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  doctrine  of  its 
being  communicated  by  contagion  is  op- 
posed to  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  nations 
very  little  connected  with  each  other; 
■no  it  never  occurs  without  travelling 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It  got 
from  India  to  China,  though  there  is  very 
little  intercourse  between  them  ;  nor 
I  could  it  have  been  communicated  from 
I  India  to  Russia  by  personal  intercourse, 
vnlen  it  was  conveyed  by  a  caravan, 
v»hich,  by  a  journey  of  so  many  hundred 
miles,  is  not  likely.  Its  progress  differs 
much  from  that  of  contagion  in  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  takes  place.  A  sloop 
•ailed  from  Portsmouth  with  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  men,  within  eight  hours 
sixty  men  were  attacked  «viih  influenza, 
and  the   next  day  tiicy  put  back   from 


want  of  healthy  men  to  work  the  ship. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  were  sick 
when  they  sailed,  tiiey  seemed  to  hare 
got  it  at  )iea,  and  every  man  in  the  ship 
was  attacked.  This  looks  like  malaria, 
for  it  is  too  rapid  fur  contagion.  On  one 
o^rcasion  the  influenza  went  through  Lon- 
don, and  was  completely  at  an  end  in 
three  weeks.  Such  contagion  as  this  was 
never  heard  of.  It  is  generally  mild ;  but 
from  the  grpat  numl>er  of  persons  attacked, 
the  deaths  are  very  numerous.  It  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  bronchitis,  but  dif- 
fers from  that  disease,  Si&  it  generally 
occurs,  in  not  leaving  behind  it  a  dispo- 
sition to  tubercular  consumption,  or,  if 
tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs,  rousing  them 
into  activity.  The  catarrh  which  is  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold,  if  slight,  is 
reiie«ed  by  the  secretion  wliich  takes 
place,  after  a  few  hours  or  days,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  Some- 
tirrtes  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  then  wc  have  occa- 
sional stinging  pains  in  that  region,  espe- 
cially on  taking  snufl'.  Eveiy  time  ■ 
pinch  of  the  latter  is  taken,  a  man  (though 
in  health)  gets  a  temporary  ciitarrh.  Bron- 
chitis and  croup  generally  begin  with 
catarrh, 

Di»ea»e  nf  the  Antrum. — ^There  is  a 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  rau- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose,  which  some- 
times extends  into  the  antrum  of  High- 
more.  It  is  distinguished  from  neuralgia 
of  the  face  (tic  doloureux)  by  the  heat, 
swelling,  and  redness  being  constant;  by 
the  swelling  in  the  nose;  the  suppura- 
tion ;  and  the  hectic  fever  which  comes 
on.  When  matter  has  formed  in  the 
autrum,  it  must  he  evacuated.  The  first 
molar  tooth  used  to  be  drawn  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  perforation  made  through 
the  socket ;  but  that  is  seldom  done  now, 
Mr.  Liston  having  introduced  a  plan  of 
penetrating  the  cavity  through  the  ante- 
rior wall.  Sometimes  this  disease  of  the 
antrum  i:«  idiopathic ;  but  it  is  generally 
from  inflammation  extending  into  it  from 
the  neighbouring  parts, — especially  the 
scheiderian  membrane.  In  the  natural 
state,  the  interior  of  the  cavity  is  only 
moistened  with  a  little  mucus;  but  tbe 
inflammation  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  vitiated  secretion,  by  which  Ihe  bone 
is  painfully  distended.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  nostril  is  very  small  at  all 
times,  and  when  inflamed,  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  passage  becomes  so 
thickened  as  to  obliterate  it  altogether. 
The  symptoms  are  very  severe  ;  the  cheek 
being  much  swelled,  and  shooting  paim 


